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THE CASTLE IV THE VEDEBHES8. 



OHAPTBB I. 
JHE YOU so MOTHER. 

Before reaching that pari of my life nbich 
forms the Eubject of my story, I must relate in a 
fmr vonla nho I am. 

I am the son of a poor Italian tenor singer 
and a beautiful French lady. My father's name 
was Tealdo Soavi ; I shall not name my mother, as I 
iras never onned by her, wbieh did not prevent 
her from being always kind and generous to me. 
I shall only say that I was brought up in the fam- 
ily of the Marchioness of- — at Turin and at 

Paris, under a false name. 

The marchioness admired artists, without lov- 
ing Art She understood nothing about it ; a 
waltz by Strauss or a fugue of Bath's pleased 
her alike. In painting she had a weakness for 
green and golden draperies, and eould not endure 
a badly framed pii^lure. Gay and charming, she 
danced at forty like a sylph, and smoked cigar- 
ettes with a grace which I have only seen in ber. 
She bad no remorse at having yielded to the 
temptations of her youth, and although she made 
no secret of it, would have thought it in bad taste 
to proclaim it. She had by her husband a son, 
whom I never called my brother, but who has 
always been lo me a kind comrade and a pleasant 

I was brought up as it pleased God ; money 
was not spared upon me. The marchioness was 
rich, and although she look no interest in my 
abilitiei nor in my progress, ghc considered it a 



duty to refuse me no means of development. If 
sbe liad really been Only my distant relation and 
my benefactress, as she seemed to be, I should 
have been the happiest and most grateful of or- 
phans ; but the servants had too much part in my 
early education to let me remain long ignorant of 
the secret of my birth. As soon as I left their 
bands I strove lo forget the grief and terror 
which their indiscretion bad caused me. My 
mother allowed me to see the world by her side, 
and I perceived from the levity of her character, 
and from the little care that she gave her other 
son, ibat I had no reason to complain. So I 
treasured no bitterness against ber, as I never 
could have done fairiy ; but there was in the 
depths of my soul, early and forever, a shade of 
melancholy, united to a great deal of patience, 
outward forbearance, and deep resolution. 

At times I felt a strong desire to love and em- 
brace my mother. She granted me a smile in 
pas^ng, a caress by stealth. She consulted me 
in the choice of her jewels and her horses \ she 
congratulated me upon having tasle, praised my 
instincts of savoir-vkre, and never scolded me in 
my life ; neither did she ever understand mj 
need of sympathy with her. The only motherly 
words which escaped her were in asking me one 
day, when sbe observed my sadness, if I was jeal- 
ous of ber son, or if I did not think myself as 
well treated as the lieir of the lunne. Now, 
except the empty pleasure of a name, and the 
false pleasure of a position in the world fitted 
only for idleness, my brother really was no better 
off than L I understood, once for all, at rather 
a tender age, that any feeling of envy or spite 
would be mean and ungrateful on my part. I 
perceived that 'my mother loved me as much as 
she was capably, of loving, more, perhaps, than 
she loved my brother; for I was the child of ber 
love, and my face pleased her more than the 
image of her husband in his heir. 

1 strove then to please ber by applying myself 
more closelj' than he lo the lessons, for which she 
paid with Ihe same liberality and the same insou- 
ciance for boih. She noticed one day that I had 
profited by them, and that I was capable of get- 
ting along through the world. " And my son," 
said she, with a smile, " he is in great danger of 
being ignorant and lazy, is be not?" Then she 
added, naively ; " See how fortunate it is that 
these children should have each understood tbeir 
position." She kissed my forehead, and ail was 
said. My brother thought it no reproach to him. 
Thanks lo ber delicate instincts, without suspect- 
ing it, sbe had destroyed iu us all leaveo of emu- 
lation, and it is eiwy to be seen, that between a 
legitimate and an illegitimate son emulation might 
easily he changed into hatred and jealousy. 



I worked then on my own account, and I could 
devote myself, without anxiety or morbid self-love, 
to the pleasure which I naturally found in knowl- 
edge. Surrounded by artists and people of the 
world, my choice was also naturally made. I felt 
myself an artist, and had been badly treated by 
those who were not. I night have pressed for- 
ward in my career with a morose ftnd haughty 
eagerness. But there was none of that. All my 
mother's friends encouraged me with their good 
wishes ; and feeling in no ways hurt, 1 entei^ into 
the path which seemed lobe mine with the cum-' 
ness and serenity of a soul tlutt freely takes pot- 
session of its high estate. I gave all my faculties 
to the study of painting, without restlessness, ir- 
ritation, or impatience. Not until I was twenty- 
five did I feel that my powers had reached the 
first degree of development, and it would then 
have been too late to regret any waverings. 

My mother was no longer living. Sbe had 
forgotten mc in ber will, but she died in dictating 
for me a very graceful note, congratulating me 
upon my first successes, and in signing a check 
to her banker for the payment of my brother's 
first debts. She had done at much for me as for 
him, since she had put us both in the way to 
became men. I readied the goal first j I only 
relied upon my courage and my intelligence. 
Aly brother relie<l upon his fortune and his man- 
ners; and 'I would nut have exchanged my fate 
for his. 

For Ihe past few years I bad rarely seen my 
mother. I wrote to her but seldom. It pained 
me to call her, as sbe dewred, " my kind protec- 
tress." Her letters gave me a sad delight, for 
they only contained questions of essential detail 
and offert of money corresponding to my work. 
" It Bccins (o me," wrote she, " that it is some 
time wnce you have asked anything of me, and I 
implore you not loget into debt, for my purse is 
always at your disposal. Treat me in such mat- 
ters as your true friend." 

No doubt all this was kind and generous, but it 
wounded me every lime more and more. She 
had not noticed that ibr several years I bad cost 
her nothing, wiilmut getting into debt. 'When I 
lost her, 1 regretted most the hope I had eagerly 
cherished, that she might love me some day. I 
wept at the thought Ibat I might have loved her 
passionately if she bad wished it. In short, I 
mourned that I could not more truly mourn for 
my mother. 

What I have now related has no connection 
with the episode of my life which I am about to 
retrace. There is no bond between my early 
youth and Ihe adventures which follow. So I 
might have dispensed with this explanation; but 
it seemed necessary lo me. A narrator is a pas- 
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Bive being, wbo tires wben be don not relate all 
the facts which concern b'ls own peculiar charac- 
ter. 1 have always detested stories in wbich the 
J predominatea, and if I do not relate mine in 
the tliiid person, it is because I feel myself capa- 
ble of rendering an Account of myself, and of 
being, if not the prioripal hero, at least an active 
sharer in the events whose remembraoce I here 

I give this little drama the name of a place 
where my life was revealed and unibtded. My 
own nnme, or rather that whieh was given me at 
my birth, was Adorro Salentini. I do not know 
why I was not called Soavi like my father. That 
might not have been his real name. One thing 
is pertain — he died before I was born. My 
mother, frightened and fiurprised, bad hidden 
from him the result of their liaJwn, that she 
might break it off the more thoroughly. 

From such causes ss these, feeling myself twice 
an oqihan, 1 became used to relying solely upon 
myself. I cultivated habile of discretion and re- 
serve, in consideration of those Instincts of 
couraiie and pride which I carefully cheriEhei] 

Two years after the death of my mother, when 
i was twenty-seven years old, 1 was already free 
and independent according to my ideas, for I 
earneil a little money, and my wants were few. 
I bud reicbed a certain repotalion without the 
annoyance of loo many patrons, a certain excel- 
lence without dreading or courting ihe opinion of 
any, and the inward ealisfaclion of a sure pro- 
grew, and the distinct vision of my artistic fu- 
ture. I felt growing within me rfl I then wanted, 
and I awaited Its fulfilmciit with a secret joy 
which sustained me, and a calm behavior whiih 
prevented me from having any enemies. No one 
bad foreseen in me a fearful rival ; and as for 
me, I was troubled by no fatal competition. No 
profe&Monal glory made me fear. I smiled to 
myself in seeing men, more unea«y and impatient 
than myself, become dazzled by any slight suc- 
cesti. Quiet and easy in my life, I could see in 
myself a strength of patience of which I knew 
those more violent nature?, carried away around 
me like leaves by the stormy wind, wholly inca- 
pable. Hence I offi^red io the eye of Him who 
srea all, that which I hid from the dim and dan- 
gerous glance of mankind : the contrast of a 
pi'aceful temper, s lively imagination and a film 
wilt. 

At twenty-seven I had never loved, and cer- 
tainty it was for no lack of love In my blood and 
in my head, but my heart was still my own. 1 
knew it so well that I blushed at a favor as if It 
was a weakness, and I almost reproached myself 
for what others would have considered good for- 
tune. Why did my heart refuse to share the in- 
toxication of my youth? I cannot tell. There 
Is no man who can so explain bimselt' as not to 
be at times a mystery to himself. Neither can I 
explain my inward coldness except by inference. 
Perhaps my desires bore too strongly towards my 
art. Perhaps I was too proud to give up myself 
before I was understood. Perhaps indeed — and 
it seems to me that in my distant memories Lean 
recall sucb a feeling— perhaps I had In mind an 
ideal woman whom I did not yet consider myself 
worthy of possessing, and for whom 1 wished Io 
keep myself pure from all stain. 

But my day drew near. As the expression of 
my life became eauer to me In painting, the out- 



burst of my concealed power was preparing 
within me with an Increasing restlessness. At 
Vienna, during a severe winter, 1 became ac- 
quainted with the Ducheas de , a noble 

Italian, beautiful as an antique cameo, a dazzling 
woman of the world, and iliUllanle In every kind 
of art. She chanced to see a picture of mine, 
and understooil it better than the others who sur- 
rounded it. She spoke of me in terms which 
flattered my vanity. I saw that she placed me 
higher than did Ihe public, and that she exerted 
herself for my fame for the sake of Art, wLLhout 
kno«r'iig the anist. I was flatlered by it ; grati- 
l-idu began to melt my pride. I sought an intro- 
duction, and was received even better than I bad 
expected. My face and manner of speaking 
seemed to please her, and she told me almost at 
our Rrst meeting, thnt the man in me was supe- 
rior to the painter. I felt myself more impressed 
by her grace, her elegance, and her beauty, than 
I had ever before been by any other woman. 

One thing only troubled mu : a certain indo- 
lent manner, measured phrases of approval, and 
certain forms of sympathy and encouragement, 
reminded me of the mild, generous and thought- 
less woman whose child and protcgd I had been. 
At times I tried to persuade myself that it waa 
one reason more for my attachment to her; but 
again I trembled lest I might find under such 
a charming exterior a woman of the world, that 
frivolous and cold being, skilled in trifles, out of 
her sphere in serious things, generous in her acts, 
without being it intentionally, delighting In the 
happiness of others when it docs not endanger her 

I loved, doubted, and auSered. She had not a 
decided reputation for austerity, although her 
failings had never excited scandal. I had every 
hope of inspiring her with a caprice. That did 
not intoxicate me ; I was riot child enough to be 
flattered by a caprice ; I was enough of a man to 
aspire to be the object of a passion. I burned 
with a secret fire.too long suppressed to hide from 
myself that I was almost the prey of a violent 
passion ; hut when I almost yielded, I trembled at 
the thought of giving so much for so lillle^per- 
haps nothing. I was afhud, not exactly of being 
one more victim — what of that, when the ev.l is 
sweet and deep ? — but for fear of wasting my 
soul, my moral strength, my artist future, Id a 
struggle fu',1 of error and anguish. I was afraid 
of not being enough deceived never Io dread ihe 
return of my fast-escaping penetration. 

One night we went to the theatre together. I 
hnd not sci'D her for several d^ys. She had been 
ill, or at least her door had not been open to me, 
and her fea ures were slig' lly changed. She 
had given me a place in her box, to be present, 
with her and another friend, a sort of convenient 
nobody, at the dilbat of a young opera singer. 

During the real or feigned illness of the duch- 
ess, 1 had worked with great ardor and a sort of 
feverish spite. I had not left my atelier and had 
seen no one, so ibat I was not in ihe way of 
hearing the gossip of the town. 

" Wbo is Io make his debut to-night?" I asked 
her just before the overture. 

"Is it possible that you do not know?" aho 
asked, with a fond smile, which seemed to thank 
me for my indiSerenco to anything not belonging 

Then sho coDlInued, with an ^r of indifler- 



" It Is a very young man, from whom much is 
hoped. He boasts a name celebratei) on the 
stage i that of Celio Florianl." 

" Any relation," asked I, " of the famous Lu- 
crezia Florianl, who died two or three years 
ago?" 

"Her own son," replied the ducheas; "a youth 
of twenty-four, beautiful and intelligent as his 

I thought this praise loo strong; jealousy was 
rising within me. I thought iba duchess too 
hasty in praising youthful talent, without remem- 
bering how grateful I should have been to her on 

" Do you know him ? " I asked her, with as 
much outward calm as I felt inward emotion. 

" Yes, slightly," she replied, unfolding her fan ; 
" I have heard him twice since hia arrival." 

I made no further remark, but changed our 
conversation, Io see If I could not get out of her, 
unsuspected, the acknowledgment which I dread- 
ed. After five minutes' seemingly aimlea^ talk, I 
learned that the duchess bad hewd young Celio 
Florianl twice In her own salon, while the door 
had been closed upon me, for he had been in 
Vienna but five days. 

1 concealed my anger, but it was guessed at, 
and the duchess smoothed it over as well as she 
could. I was not yet aufficientty intimate with 
her to claim an explanation. But ahe made a 
tolerably sufficient one, and my bitterness gave 
way Io gratitude. She had known the great 
Floriani Inllmately, and bad first seen her son 
with her. He came, as a matter of courae, to 
pay his respects to her upon his arrival, and, 
although III and confined to her room, ahe con- 
sented to receive and hear him, thinking it her 
duty to grant him her aid and patronage. Ha 
had sung to her before her physician and at his 
advice. " I do not know whether 1 was weary 
of being alone," she added, languidly, "or 
whether my nerves were unstrung by my diet ; 
but I am sure that he pleased me, and I hoped 
for a great deal at his debut. Ho has a superb 
voice, fine execution, and a charming person ,' 
hut what will he be on the stage ? It is so dif- 
ferent to hear a virtuoso in private. I dread tor 
the poor child the terrible onleat of the public. 
The name he bears Is a heavy burden for him ; 
much will be expected ; nohle'te oblige." 

" It is cruet, madamc," said the Marquis R., 
who was seated behind us. " The public is 
stupid ; they ought to know that the children of 
geniuses are always Inferior. It is a law of 

" I am happy in believing you mistaken, or 
rather in thinking! that nature is not always so 
foolish," replied the duchess with a quizzical look. 
"Your daughter is a chiirnilng and sensible pvr- 
son." Ttien, as if she sought to weaken the dis- 
agreeable efloct which such a hasty repartee 
might have had upon me, she whispered behind 
her fan : 

" I those the marquis for my cavalier to-night 
because he is the stupidest of all my friends." 

I knew also that the marquis Invariably went 
to sloop when the curtain rose; and I felt pleased 
and full of good wiahes for the young debutante. 

" What sort of a voice has he ? " I asked. 

" ^Vho ? the marquis ? " asked she, smiling. 

" No, your proteg^." 

"Primo baiso cantante; he ventures in a diffi- 
cult rdle to-night. Hush t they are beginning; 
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be EOmea on the st^e. Oaiy look I Poor cbUd I 
hov he must tremble 1 " 

She waveil her fan. A slight applause greeted 
the entrance of Celio. Slio j<«ned in it so eager- 
ly irith (he faint noi«e of her little hRDdf, that ber 
fan fell, " Come," said slie, as I picked it up, 
" Hpplaud the namo of Florlani ; it ia a great and 
honored namo in Ilalr, and we Italians must sus- 
tain it, for she iraa ooe of our greatest glories." 

" I beard her in my childhood," answered I. 
" Why, you must have known her after she left 
the stage, for you are too young " 

There was tben no time to find out by ronnd- 
abont talk whether the duchess had seen the 
Floriani onee or twenty times in her life. I 
learned later that she had never seen ber except 
from her box, and that Celio was simply intro- 
duced to her by the Count Albani. I learned 
other things too — but Celio began his rctitative, 
and the duchess coughed too mneb to answer me. 
Sbe had soi^b a bad cold ! 

OHAPTBB II. 
THE GLOW-WORM, 

At that time there was at tbe imperial theatre 
a cantatrice who wonld have impressed me had 

not the Ducbess de vicforio'jsly filled ^1 

my thought. This MUger was noilber very beau- 
tiful, very young, nor of tbe first ordsr of talent. 
Her name was Cecilia Boccaferri. She was thir- 
ty years old; her features wore a slight shade of 
weariness; shehadafine figure, disiinclion, and 
a voice rather sweet and sympathetic than power- 
ful ; she filled quietly, without dispute on the 
part of the public, the place of a lecoada donna. 

Without dazzling me, sbe pleased me more in 
private than on the stage. I had met her some- 
times at the bouse of a professor of singing, who 
was my friend and ber former teacher, and also 
in a few drawing rooms, where she had EUng with 
great stan. She was said to live discreetly, and 
to support hor old father, an artist, lazy and ir- 
regular in his habits. She was a calm and mod- 
est person, who was everywhere received with 
respect, althoagh in society no one troubled him- 
self about her. 

She entered with Celio, and although she 
never busied herself with the public when the 
nng her role, she turned ber eyes towards the 
box where we were silting. There was some- 
thing that struck me in ber hasty and stolen 
glance. It disposed me to be on my guard that 

Digbl. 

Celio Floriani was a yonth of twenty-four or 
five, and of wonderful beauty. He was said to be 
tbe image of his mother, who was the most beau- 
tiful woman of ber age. He was lall, without 
being loo much so ; slender, but not lank. His 
unconstrained limbs were full of elegance, and 
his large, full chest showed great strength. His 
head was small as that of a beautirul antique 
statue ; bis features pure and delitate, wiCb a 
lively expression and marked color; his eyes 
black and sparkling; bis hair (hick and waved, 
and parted naturally upon his forehead according 
to the rules of tbe Italian art ; bis acae was 
straight, his noetrils clear and dilated, bis eye- 
brows distinct as the trace of a pencil, bis mouth 
vermilion and finely chiselled, his moustache 
silky and surrounding bis upper lip with a nat- 
und wave full of coquettish grace ; the contour 
of liis cbeek was faultless, hie ear small, his neck 
free, round, white and strong, bis hands and feet 



well formed, hia teeth dazzlingly white; bis smile 
was satirical, and Ills glance very bold. I looked 
at tbe duchess. I could observe her much better, 
as she did not mind me, so much was sbe absorbed 
by the entrance of tbe debutant. 

Celio's voice naa superb, and that he knew 
bow (o aing was evident from hia first notes. His 
beauty could not injure him ; and yet when I 
looked from tlie ducheas to the actor, he became 
insupportable. At first I thought it a jealoua 
prejudice, and was ashamed of it. I applauded 
him and encouraged him with one of those low 
bravos which the actor hears so plainly upon the 
atage. Then I met the glance of Signora Bocca- 
ferri fastened upon the duchess and myself. This 
preoecupalion waa unlike ber, for her carriage 
had always been remarkably grave and 



But it was in vain for me to assume indiffer- 
ence. On one band I saw tbe duchess, disturbed 
by a strange trouble, an emotion which she could 
nol bide, or which she did not even try to con- 
ceal ; on the other I saw (be handsome Celio, in 
spite of his boldness and bis resources, fast ap- 
proaching one of those falls from which one so 
seldom rises, or at least towards such a fiasco as 
is followed by years of discouragement and pow- 
erle..sneM. 

Really, this young man presented himself with 
a coolness which bordered upon insolence. It 
seemed aa if be had written bis great name upon 
bis forehead, to be greeted and worahipped with- 
out examining his own individual merits. It 
seemed aa if his beauty should make even men 
abashed. Neverlhelcss, he had talent and undis- 
puted power ; ho did not act badly, and he sang 
well ; but bis soul was insolent, and (hat shone 
from every pore of Uia body. The manner in 
which he received the first applause displeased 
the public. In bis bow and in his eyes this 
modest mental soliloquy was easily reail : " Crowd 
of fools that you are, you will soon be obliged to 
applaud me more. I scorn (he feeble tribute of 
your indulgence ; I claim tempests of admiration." 

During two acts he kept up this disdainful 
hauteur, and (he uncer(ain public generously 
forgave hia pride, wishing to see if be could jus- 
tify it and if it was bis lawful right or an imper- 
tinent presumption. I could not tell myself 
which it was, for I listened to him wilb bitter 
interest, since I could no longer doubt the in&tua- 
tion of my companion for him. I told ber so, 
bluntly enough, but without offending bar, with- 
out diverting her; she only awaited a moment of 
signal triumph for Celio, to tell me that I was a 
fool, and that she bad never given me a thought. 
Thia moment of triumph upon which both counted 
was a duet with Boccaferri in the third act. 
That good creature seemed lo enter into it with 
good grace, and to with borself forgotten in the 
success of the debutant. Celio had saved bis 
powers for that; he reached the grand point, 
sure of carrying it 

But what passed between tbe public and him- 
self so suddenly 1 No one could explain it, 
while all felt it. There he stood like a magnet- 
izer, striving to get power over hia patient, undis- 
couraged by the slowness of the action. The 
public was like tbe patient, waif and doubtful, 
who only waited to confess or Co deny the spell, 
to say : " He is a prophet or a charlatan." And 
yet Celio did not sing badly ; his voice did not 
fail him. Perhaps he wished to increase the 



eRect by a trick that was loo palpable ; was it a 
false gesture, a doubtful note, or a ridiculous a(ti- 
lude ? I cannot say. I saw the duchess ready 
to fiunt, while the sinister coldness spread over 
the audience, and a ghastly smile glimmered on 
every face. When tlie aria was finished, a few 
friends tried to applaud ; two or three distinct 
hisses, against which no one dared protest, made 
deep ulence ; tbe fiasco was accomplished. 

The duchess was pale as death, but it was only 
for a moment. Recovering her self-possession 
with wondetfut tact, she turned towards me, 
smiling and braving my glance as if nothing had 
changed between us : " Allom ! that singer needs 
three years more of study. The stage ia a vi 
difierent test from the private auditory, prepos- 
sessed in his favor. But I did believe be wo 
get through it better. Poor Floriani 1 how she 
would have Buffered had she been living 1 But 
what ails you, Salentini ? I should not (hink you 
were so much interested in the ddbul as to be 
stunned by the failure." 

" I was not thinking of it, madame," answered 
I; '■ I was observing and listening to Mademoi- 
selle Boccaferri, wbe has just sung a simple sen- 
tence wonderfully welL" 

" Ah I bah t you are listening to Boccaferri, 
are you ? I don't honor her so much, and don't 
really know whether she Mngs well ot badly." 

" I do not believe you, madame ; for you are 
too good a musician and too much of an artist, 
not to have observed that she ungs like an 

" Anything but that. But what do you mean, 
Salentini ? Are you really speaking of Bocca- 
ferri ? I must have misunderstood." 

" You have understood me perfectly, madame. 
Cecilia Boccaferri is an accomplished pereon and 
au artist of great merit. Il is your doubt that 
surprises me." 

" Indeed! you are facetious to-day," answered 
(he duchess, not at all disconcerted. 

Sbe was charmed at whst sbe supposed was 
my malice ; she was far from believing me calm 
and entirely freed from her, or anywhere near it, 

" No, madame," answered 1, " I am not joking. 
I have always admired those soula who respect 
themselves, and who keep whatever place the 
publio assigns them, without envy, disgust, 
foolish ambition. Signora Boccaferri is a person 
of such pure and modest talent, that she has n 
need of applause or garlands lo keep ber in tbe 
right path. Her vwce lacks brilliancy, but her 
singing never lacks roundness. Her timbre, 
rather veiled, has a cbarm which strikes me. 
Many prima donnas now in fashion, have no 
more futnesa nor freshness in ibeir throats. Tbere 
are enough who have none at all. Tben they call 
artifice, which is falsehood, to their aid, instead 
of art They make an artificial voice, a peculiar 
method, which conaiats in escaping the faulty 
parts of (heir register, to show off certun notes, 
■creamed, shaken, sobbed, smothered ones, which 
(bey have at their disposal. This pretended 
learned and dramatic style is mere sleight of 
hand, an awkward juggling, au imposture which 
only deceives the ignorant ; but surely it is 
unging— it is not music. What becomes of tbe 
composer's idea, the sense of the melody, tha 
genius of the rSle, when, instead of a natural 
declamation, which is only true and pathetic when 
it baa its changing shades of pasnon and of calm, 
of sadness and of rapture, the cantatrice, incapsr- 
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ble of laying or singing anything, screams, eighs 
and shrieks through her part, from one end to 
another 1 Besides, what coloring, what eipres- 
sioD, what sense can a song have written for the 
■e, vhen, instead of a human, living voice, the 
worn-out performer uses a shriek, a grating, a 
continual cboktng. One might as well sing Mo- 
zart with Punch's whistle between his lips ; one 
might as well listen to the groans of epilepsy. It 
is art no longer— it is a poMtive reality." 

"Bravo, sir painter 1" said the dachess with 
a fond and cunning smile \ " I did not know you 
were so learned and subtle in musical matters. 
Why is this the first time you have talked so 
well ? I should always have been of your opin- 
ion, theoretically tiiat is, for your application is 
bad. Poor Boccaferri has exactly one of those 

>m and used vdces that can mng no moca>*' 

" And yet," said I, firmly, " she always does 
sing, and never does anything but sing; she 
never screams or sobs, aiu3 tbal is why the frivo- 
tous public never notice her. Uo you believe 
ber 90 unskilled is to be incapable of aiming at 
efiect like everybody else, and of substituting 
artifice (or art, if she should deign at any mo- 

r.-.i to lower her soul and her knowledge to 
that point? If ttt-morrow she should grow tired 
of being unnoticed, and shoatd wish to act upon 
nerves of her audience, ebe could eclipse her 
rivals, I am sure. Her voice, habitually veiled, 
is Just one of those which would clear itself by a 
physical effort, and would vibrate powerfully 
when the possessor wishes to sacrifice pleasing to 
wonder, truth to effect." 

" But then, agree with me, what remains to her 
if she has neither the courage nor the wish to 
produce effect by artifice, nor that health of oi^ 
I which possenscs a natural cliarm ? She 
ther acts upon a mistaken imagination nor 
upon an accomplished ear, poor girl ! She ^ngs 
properly what is written for her; she never 
shocks, she never disturbs. She is a good musi- 
1,1 must own, and useful in the ensemble; 
but alone she is nothing. Wbcther the enters 
r whether she goes out, the theatre is alnays 
empty when she glides through it with the mor- 
sels of her role and ber little pearly plirasca." 

"I deny that, and for my part, I feel that she 
not only fills the theatre with ber presence, but 
that she penetrates and enlivens the wbole opera 
with bor intelligence. I also deny that tlie ab- 
absonee of fulness in her voice takes away all 
charm ; for it is not a weak voice ; it is a delicate 

le.just as the beauty of Mademoiselle Bocca- 
ferri is not a faded, but a veiled beauty. That 
gentle beauty and sweet voice were never made 
for the gross tastes of the public ; but the artii=t 
who understands them guesses at the truth wliich 
lies under that subdued expression, where the 
BOut always reserves more than it promises, and 
er exhausts itself because it is not kvishly 
thrown away." 

" O, a thousand times pardon, my dear Salen- 

ni," cried the duchess, laughing and stretching 
out her hand with a kind and merry air ; " I did 
not know you were in love with the Boccaferri ; 
, if I had suspected it I should not have vexed you 
in speaking ill of her. Are you offended with 
me ? Now, really, 1 did not know it." 

I watched the duches carefully. Ilad ebe 
been uncere in her kindness, I should have loved 
again; but she could not bear my gaze, and 
the diabolic light gleamed stealthily from her eyes. 



" Madame," said I, without kissing the hand I 
pressed so feebly, " you never need Hpol<^ize for 
awkwardness, for I never was in love with Mad- 
emmselle Boccaferri before to-night, and am be- 
ginning to understand her for the first time." 

" And I have doubtless brought you to this dis- 
covery." 

" No, madame, it was Celio Floriani." 

The duchess shuddered, but I continued, 
calmly : 

" It was in seeing how little conscience that 
youth had that I felt the value of it in painting 
and the other arts." 

" Explain that to me," said the duchess, pre- 
tending to defend Celio. " I did not see that the 
handsonie- fellow lacked conscience ; he lacked 
MKccss ; that was all." 

"He missed everything that is most sacred," 
answered I, coldly ; " he lacked love and respect 
for his art lie deserved to be punished by tba 
public, although the public has rarely such in- 
stincts of justice and pride. Comfort yourself 
however, madame ; his success only hung by a 
thread ; and in proceeding always with boldness 
and self-saiis faction, an artist may bo applauded, 
make dupes and find his vic^ms; but I, who can 
see clearly and impartially through (he matter, 
understand that the absence of charm and power 
in this young man is owing to bis vanity, his do- 
sire for admiration, and the little love he felt for 
what he sang — to his lack of respect for the spirit 
and traditions of bis part. I am sure that he has 
always been brought up with the idea that he 
could not fail, and that he bad the gift of making 
an impression- Probably he is a spoiled child. 
He is pretty, bright and graceful. His mother, 
very likely, was his slave, and all his lady friends 
doubtless elate him with indulgence. That of 
praise is tho most fatal of all. So he presents 
himself to the public, like a daring coquette, who 
dashes triumphantly by, spattering with mud the 
poor world from her high equipage. No one can 
deny that Celio is young, handsome and brilliant; 
but (hey have begun to bate bim, because there 
is something coquettish in his manner. Yes, co- 
quettish is the word. Do you know what a 
co<juette is, madame la duchesse ? " 

" I have no idea, Signer Salentini, but you can 
tell me, doubtless." 

"A eo<iuulle," answered I, undisturbed by her 
disdain, " a coquette is a woman who sells herself 
for vanity, as a courtesan for avarice. She as- 
sumes boldness to hide her own weakness ; she 
pretends, to despise all, that she may rid herself 
of the heavy weight of public scorn ; she tries to 
crush tho crowd, that others may forget how she 
bows and cringes in the dust to every one ; she is 
a mixture of boldness and meanness, of rash 
bravado and secret terror. God forbid that I 
should apply this portrait to any of your friends I 
To Celio himself I do not apply it without great 
qualification. But I do say that almost every 
artist mho labors for success without conscience 
and holy medication, follows a little in (he steps 
of the prostitute without knowing it. They 
affect (o despise the good opinion of others, while 
they have labored all their lives to obtain it. 
Tliey are angry at failing to triumph, because 
that triumph was their only aim. If (hey were 
in lore wi(h Art itself, they would be more calm, 
and would not trust (heir progress to a little 
pr;use or blame. Courtesans affect (o despise the 
virtue which they envy. These artists of whom 



I speak affect self-satisfaction because thoy are bo 
ill at ease. Celio Floriani is the son of a great 
and true artist. He would not follow the tradi- 
tions of his mother, and he is cruelly punished 
for it. God grant that he may profit by this 
lesson, and not fall back, but put himself to the 
work without anger or disgust. Shall I go anc 
find him, madame, and invite him to sup with u! 
after the play? He needs consolation, and i 
would be generous in you to elieer him in bii 
misfortune. We are at tho finale. I have a pass 
to go behind the scenes, and I will go and brinj 
him here." 

" No," answered (he duchess, " I did not intend 
to sup to-night, and if yoQ wish to prolong yoi 
evening, come and take tea with me and the ma 
quia, whose obstinate sleepiness will leave the 
field free for our talk, and it seems that we have 
much to say to each other — that is, on the subjcc 
of Cciio Floriani ; so be would be de imp as 
much for me as for you." 

She accompanied these words by an expression 
full of languor and passion, and rose to take my 
arm, but I waived the honor io placing mj-self 
behind the marquis. This woman, who only 
petted youthful talent when it was puocessful, and 
could abandon it so easily when it failed in pub- 
lic, suddenly became hateful to me. She affected 
me like those ugly and stupid children who chase 
a glow-worm through the grass, seize it, fondle it, 
and admire it while the phosphor brightens il 
and then crush it, when the touch of their rude 
hands has quenched its light. Sometimes they 
torturo it to reanimate it, but it grows dimmer 
and dimmer. At Inst they kill it, for it gives n 
more light, it shines no longer, it is utterly worth- 
less. " Poor Celio," thought I, " where is your 
phosphor ? Crawl into the ground for fear of 
being crushed. But I certainly will not profit 
by the iSle-a-iile prepared for your triumph. 
have a little light left, and I had rather keep it.' 

" Vei'y well," said the duchess, imperiously; 
" then you are not coming 7 " 

" Pardon me, madame," answered I ; " I am 
going to congratulate Mademoiselle Boccaferri in 
her box. She has not succeeded better to-night 
than at other limes, and she will sing as well fi 
morrow. I like to pay the feeble tribute of my 
admiration to (hose unknown and unappreciated 
talents who respect themselves, and console their 
hearts for the indifference of the public by the 
sympathy of their friends, and the inward c 
tainty of their powers. If I meet Celio Floriani 
I shall seek his acquaintance. May I use your 
name? We are both your proteeds." 

Tlie duchess crushed her fan and left the box 
without answering me. I felt that her suffcrinj 
wounded me ; but it was the last thrill of my 
heart for her. I sprang forward into the passages 
which led to the stage, resolved really to pay my 
homage to Cecilia Boccaferri. 
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THE MITSIOAIi VII.I.A.GB. 

FBUU THE CERMAN OF AIERSPEBO. 

There h, in Boticmia, a villoge to sec, 
■Where each living thing a musician will be, 
Like swallows reversed, in ipring time flying, 
Iti aulumn you see them homeward hieing. 
You think the nightingales all tho world round 
Must here, in one bush, together bo found; 
You think a thousand fountains gushing 
In one mclodiouB stream must be lushtng. 
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aik ! irith vhat rapture, in yonder inn, 

d ore waiting to cheer it, 



But frightfully nuw, fhim ■ dwelling near, 
The thumpiag kettle-drum Muds jour ear. 
As when, the miner's ear-drum smaahing. 
An avalanche down in the shaft comes crashing, 
Haik ! dulcet flute-tanea, acrosB the street. 
Lull you to dreamy slumber sweet. 

Secure, with their din, your speedy wakiog. 

Hark! coices of maidens ! what lovely notes ! 

Tour car on a sea of harmony floats ! 

But alas ! the bass-viol a neighbor pleases ; 

Your skis', in the tempest, is shattered to pieces. 

Hark '. the wild bagle ! magnificGnt sound ! 

The fragrant green-woods ruetle around ; 

But yonder bagpipe 'a biuzing and hamming 

Warn you that bears to the woods are coming ! 

Here whispers the tender guitar the bliss 

Of bowers of rose and the stolen kiss; 

But a din of haasooDs &oni yon houso ia Bounding, 

Like a gang of drunkards your sense confounding. 

One practises on the clarionet, 

Another bis heart on the hautboy has set. 

While down from the window comes harmony shat- 

Like a suicide's limbs on the pavement spattered. 

Each single tone sounds pure and true. 

And yet no concord will oTer ensue. 

As the choppcd-up joints of snakes forever 

Wind in and out, reuniting never. 

And so it howls and whimpers and moans. 

And screams and huizca and mutters and groans, 

Aa if the spirits of discord in choir 

Were playing, with Satan to lead and inspire. 

You fly to the door, a refuge to find. 

And yoQ feel that the birds are of just your mind, 

The storks and swallows, who fled, on learning 

That the crowd of musicians were homeward retum- 

ii^. 
But when the snon ia melted in spring, 
Then forth from the village each living thing '. 
Man, woman and child, where fancy takes them, 
North, South, East, West, or fortune directs them. 
United now, as divided at home. 
In couples, in trios, in bands tbey roam. 
As the spirit of harmony garland-wise strings them. 



Andtl 



ike flowers fiings then 



All comes right in the village then, • 
The tribe of Larks make music again, 
And back comes Lady Swallow flying, 
And Ma.stci Stork is homeward hieing. 
The players greet many a distant land, 

Find open ears and arms in nil piaeoa. 
And foaming tankards and smiling faces. 
And now every bush has its nightingale. 
And its waterfall every roelty vale; 
In all the woodlands birds are singing. 
Through all the valleys fountains are springing. 
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! CONCERTS. 

CoMPLiMEKTAnY TO our Journal of Mq- 

■ sii; !— -The bantling bas teceived a hearty God- 
speed upon entering its fifth year. On the very 
evening of the last publication day, which marked 
tbc completion of tbe £rsC lustrum, or Olympiad 
rather, of its busy little life, we found it our first 



pleasant duty (by way of prologue, as it were, to 
anotber round of musital reports rsbip,) to attend 
a concert given to (be tbild — our four-year-old-er, 
wliich has been on its feet and practising it9 parts 
of speech now long enough to answer for ilaelf. 
Therefore please understand, dear reader, that 
it ia tbe bantling itself that speaks, and that tbe 
parental editorial " we " is not after alt entrapped 
into any personal self-referenee- 

Tbe compliment proceeded in (he first instance 
from the Harvard Musical AasociATioN, a 
society of amateurs, with which from its first for- 
mation on tbe basil of a little college musical club, 
about tbe time of our graduation, many of our 
pleasantcst musical experiences and aims have 
been connected ; a society of liberally educated 
men who have simply sought to elevate the char- 
acter of music (in a land where it was but a pas- 
time or a trade,) by bringing it somewhat into 
recognized relations with all scrioiia and true 
gentlemanly culture, and by inducing possibly 
our Alma Mater to adopt and honor tbe divine 
vagabond and foundling;; a Society which, claim- 
ing no place among the professors of the Art, 
(although it does not abandon the hope of counts 
ing among its other fruits some day a real live 
Professor of Music in tbe University at Cam- 
bridge,) has yet exerted not a little influence on 
the musical growth of this community : for in- 
stance, in founding the first musical library ; in 
setting tbe first example of classical chamber con- 
certs in this city ; in initialing and placing beyond 
a peradventure the movement from which sprang 
our noble BostoD Music Hall ; and finally, in first 
welcoming into the world with its substantial sym- 
pathy this very Journal of Music, which it now 
cheers and encourages again, lest it should faiut 
in the unceasing battle with the prosaic apathy, 
tbe open utilitarian hostility, tiie vulgar glittering 
counterfeits, the pretentious services of merely 
speculating and self-seeking allies, all conspiring 
to strangle the tme life of Art in this so prosper- 
ous and rapidly expanding nation. Our Journal 
therefore has almost a filial tie with the Harvard 
Musical Association, and at the concert on Satur- 
day evening we felt as if these first and best 
friends of the child bad invited themselves there, 
with gifts in their hands, to celebrate 'M birth-day. 

Tbe compliment proceeded secondly, and 
eqnally, from the accomplished artists who so 
warmly testified their sense of social duty to an 
organ which with its humble means endeavors to 
uphold tbe true ideal of their Art, by furnishing 
the fine music of the occasion,^ — as well as from 
not a fiiw besides of our best artists, vocal. and 
instrumental, who cordially oflcred their services 
to the committee. With great regret these oHers 
bad to be declined, in deference to the indispen- 
sable unity and limitations of a chamber concert. 
Tbe will is as good as the deed.— And thirdly, 
acknowledgments are duo also to tbe large, in- 
telligent and sympalhizing audience assembled in 
the lecture room of the Music Hall that uiglit, 
drawn, we are sure, as much by interest in the 
Journal which has been so bnga familiar guest 
in their houses, as by the exquisile music which 
so welt illustrated the artistic spirit which it is our 
common aspiration to possess and cultivate. 

Tbe concert itself was truly one of the most 
beautiful of tbe season, and gave general delight. 
All tbe selections were of the choicest. We 
never heard our friends of the MENDELsaOHN 
QuiKTETTE Cli;b play more finely than they 



did in the Allegro and Andante of that delightful 
Quartet in B flat (No. 3) by Mozart, Tbe 
Allegro is the most joyful, childlike, genial thing 
imaginable, and sounded like the most delicate 
and sure harbinger of Spring, singing, " Why, 
now comes in the sweet 'o the year." It confirmed 

all in the best humor, which the Adagio (as 

is wont to say) " carried up to ecstacy." The 
only regret was that we could not have the other 
movements. Mr. Kreissmanii, who in point of 
true artistic style and feeling is unsurpassed by 
any singer that we have among ns, and who is 
perhaps our best interpreter of the best types of 
German song, sang first from Mozart, — not from 
the Cosijan tulle, as set down in the programme, 
but from the EntfiUirang am dent Serai!, that 
beautiful song in which tbe lover is full of hope 
and longing on the point of again seeing bis mis- 
tress. Gieb, Liebe, mir ntiii Freuden, und hritige 
mkh zum Ziel, (Give me, Love, the long 
promised joys, and bring me to the goal). On 
these last words, repeatedly, tbe voice liAs itself 
by senutonea through long sustained high notes in 
a manner moat cxpreaaive of the ardent yearning, 
and the singer, so far as his voice enabled, did it 
with the utmost skill and feeling. Otto Dresel 
played but once, but that was a piece and a per- 
formance not to be forgotten. With a quintet 
accompaniment of muted strings, fit mystical 
background for such delicately dreamy, spirilual 
confessions of tlto tone-poet, he played most cx- 
i^uiaitely the Romance (Adagio) from the first 
Concerto of Chopin. He was applauded and 
recalled most vehemenlJy, but simply boned ac- 
knowledgments, and would not volunteer the 
little gems of solos which everybody hoped to 
hear, knowing too well the danger of expanding 
the first part of a programme till the mind be- 
comes too full, too weary for the last. Mrs. J. 
H. Long's first selection was most admirable, 
that best perhaps of the " Soirdes Musicales" of 
Bossini, the barcarole. La Gita in Gondola, with 
the exqui^te accompaniment played by Mr. 
Dresel, and of which we have before apoken as 
reminding us of the freshness and richness of the 
music in the opening of " William Tell." For 
ao difficult a piece it vras sung remarkably well, 
but ehould be heard more than once to be quite 
appreciated by an audience. 

Part n. opened with the Adagio (" God save 
the Emperor ") and variations, from Haydn's 
77th Quartet, finely played by the Quintette 
Club. Then came three of the fresh and original 
songs of the great song genius of our day, 
RouEUT Fram!, admirably sung by Mr. Kreiss- 
mann, and accompanied (in these songs as deli- 
cate and aa essential a matter as the singing) by 
Mr. Dresel. All three songs were extremely 
seasonable ; all fresh and fragrant with the 
coming in of Spring; the first a "Welcome to 
the Woods;" the second, entitled Jm FrflWtnj, 
tells how the new songs come with the earth's 
awakening and bursting its icy chains ; the third, 
Fruft/in^^€(^rdn^e,sings tbe glad wild impulses and 
sad mysterious longings which revisit the poetic 
soul when Spring returns. Mra.LoNQ surpassed 
herself in rendering the dear old gem of melody, 
Porgi amor, from Mozart's Figaro. The whole 
closed with the richest and grandest thing it 
would be possible to find in the whole category 
of instrumental chamber muaic, the B flat Trio of 
Beetht>ven, for piano, violin, and 'cello. Mr. 
Tbenkle played the piano forte in a way that 
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called for(b general enthnuami, and the brothers 
Fbies came in for a full share of the applause. 
Wilh Otlo Dretel taming over Ihe leaves for his 
younger brother pianist, the irbole ibing had a 
truly artistic look, and Beethoven again spake to 
us, and was glorified in a true heart's homage. 

The concert seemed as short as it was beautiful. 
We can only return sincere thanks to all who 
were so generously concerned in it, and to all 
who would have been had there been room Jbr 
them. And we thank Ihem the more that wb 
may thns make Ibis report and this acknowledg- 
ment save uB the trouble of all other trumpet- 
blowing that might have been incumbent on us 
at this beginning of another volume. Let " these 
presents " ugnify that the Journal of Mustu has 
not failed ro win friends and acquire a certain 
recognized value among music-lovers, even in its 
day of small things^ and may this enrourage 
others to subscribe and read, that it may have the 
means of doing greater things 1 

Wkdnebdat Aftkbnoon Coscektb.— The 
second of these orchestral entertainments drew 
out a crowd worthy of the music, and of the 
sweetest, sunniest Spring day we have yet had. 
Indeed nearly every seat in the Mode Hail had 
its contented occupant, and the scene itself, with- 
out the music, was well worth the admission price. 
The Symphony was that charming one of Mo- 
zart, in E flat, which ranks only nest to the 
"Jupiter" and the G minor. We know not when 
we ever have enjoyed a work of Mozart more. 
It was in perfect harmony with that sunny Spring 
day. Each of the four movements b nnspeaka- 
bly beautiful, m that we could hardly tell whic-fa 
we liked best; indeed they form an indivisible 
and periect whole. The rich, majestic introduc- 
tion commands and fills the mind at once; you 
give yourself up in glad, unquestioning faith to a 
guide who cannot mistake the way of beauty and 
oTinfipiration; and the Allegro is a glorious ful- 
filment of the promise. The Andante breathes 
the pure ecstasy of love, modulating anon into 
darker moods and shadowy terrors of the infinite, 
only to measure the height of so much bliss. It 
is one of ihe loveliest of Mozart's slow move- 
ments, exquisite in every detail, and leaving a 
most harmonious and profound impression. The 
naive, happy little Minuetto, which has recently 
become so familiar hereabouts in piano arrange- 
ments by Sattbr and others, was intensely relish- 
ed; and the Fina1e,so quaint and Uaydn-likein its 
merry rondo theme, but interrupted by, or rather 
insensibly yielding to that purely MoEariean sigh 
of too much happiness, seemed quite as much an 
inspiration as all the rest To describe the deli- 
cions instrumentation, the manner in which the 
strings, the reeds, and the sparingly used brass, 
conspire to perfeut clearness and unit}' with never 
ceasing variety of utterance, would be to enter 
again into an analysis of the wonderful art of 
MoEart, which M. Oi^LiaiCiieFr has done for us 
better than wo cauld do. Mr. Zerkahk'b or- 
chestra were remarkably successful in the rcnilcr- 
ing of every part of it ; it evidently took effect 
upon the general audience ; we did not feel our 
own enjoyment interfered with by the suspicion 
even of nnsym{)atbetic or apathetic presences. 
We bclievo a proposition for the repeating of the 
whole would have commanded a pretty large vote. 
Gungl's "Dreams on the Ocean" bad perhaps 
more attraction to the yonnger aadience ; but be 



never dreamed anything so fine as Mosart always 
lived and realized ; indeed we fear bis dreams, on 
the ocean or elsewhere, have been more of dollars 
than of divine beauty. Yet it was well after a 
solid symphony and overture to gratify the lighter 
tastes vriih Gungl, and the " Brightest Eyes 
Galop" ; and to recall a touch of the dear Italian 
opera by the Lucia finale for those who find lux- 
ury in tears, and the MEYKiiBEEtt " Coronation 
March" for those who delight in pomp and cele- 
bration. 

But before these various sweet-meats came the 
overture to Tannhdiaer. Nothing could sound 
more utterly unlike the symphony by Mozart. 
Here was music altt^ther of ar.other nature; 
somewhat hard, ungenial perhaps in contrast wilh 
the symphony, and yet music of decided power, 
music that shows imagination, that quickens ima- 
gination in the hearer ; music in whii^b the modern 
art of instrumentation is carried to a rare pitch of 
splendor and effect. Ferliaps it was the influence 
of the Mozart music, but our ears were more sen- 
utive than usual to the screaminess of those high 
violin passages, and to the jarring roughness of 
the trombones, and to the too literal pandemo- 
nium of the tamborine and cymbals. But we 
cannot resist the mighty progress of the piece, 
and the finale is indeed most powerfully worked 
up. Bating a certain roughness in some parts, the 
overture was clearly and eSM'tively played, and 
the applause was hearty and emphatic. 

GuaTAV Satteb'b Philharmonic SoiRKEa. 
The Uiird and last of these soiites filled the 
spacious room of Messrs. Hallett & Davis to over- 
flowing. The programme was as follows : 
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Certainly a very rich programme, but too long. 
Several items in it might have been retrenched 
to advantage, both in respect to quantity and 
unit^. The two overtures by Bkethovf.n are 
two of his best, both intensely dramatic, full of 
rapid, concentrated fire, the counterparts to one 
another, yet essentially distinct creations. Noth- 
ing have we more longed for some years to hear 
our orchestras play than the overtora to " Corio- 
lanus." It embodies all the fira and spirit of the 
Sbakspearian tragedy, as its companion piece does 
that of ■< EgmonL" To hear it, to hear both well 
played upon two grand pianos, was next to tiio 
covctted satisfaction. Mr. SATTRRand his young 
friend, Mr. Lanq, played them wilh precision, 
force and brilliancy, and the effect was quite im- 
posing. The Duo Concertantc was on well-known 
themes from " Oberon," a very ingenious and 
pleaang variation piece, in which Mr. Satter dis- 
played all his wonderful facility, equality and 
cleamen of finger in the meat difficult and liquid 



running passages. MRKDEtesonN'e piano quar- 
tet in F minor produced a graat impresuon ; it is 
a superb work ; but some of the strong passages, 
especially the conclusion of the finale, were 
brought out with rather too much furore by the 
pianist. Mr. Salter's little Baroarole, &c., (froi 
L'EloUe du JVvrrf,) was creditably played by the 
young lady, whom we take to be his pupil ; but 
considering the length of the programme, it could 
have been spared. 

The contributions of the Quintette Club were 
of their best That Adagio and Finale by 
Uatdx are always a luxury to hear; and those 
two movements from the Clarinet Quintet i 
Mozart are luscious as a golden pear. Nolhin; 
however, in the evening gave us a fresher pleas- 
ure than the German four-part songs sung by Mr. 
EnKissHAHN and a selection of voices from the 
Mannenhor. The pieces were fine in them- 
selves, and were sung with most admirable blend- 
ing of parts, and observance of light and shade 
and all the points of expression. One or tw( 
the voices, especially among the basses, w 
of quite a rich and refined quality ; and the 
whtje was really a model of male four-part 
singing. 

We did not stay to hear the overture to "Tell," 
of which we had before heard Mr. Satter's won- 
derful piano-forte reproduction. Af^er the "Eg- 
mont" it was too miK-h; we renounced it c 
lentedly, as we did gladly the " National Airs" 
promised in a note at the bottom of the pro- 
gramme, in answer to the " urgent soUdtation of 
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WoBOBSTiR, MasBt April 4. I have tnken the 
liberty to send you a programme of choice r 
performed at a private concert In Worcester last 
evening. This most agreeable entertainment, gen- 
erously provided by our talented fellow-t-iTiicn, Mr. 
B. D. Allem, assisted by eminent inscrumenlal pcr- 
fonnert and by vocal talent of a high order, was 
listened lo with nndivided attention and oven musical 
apprviiation, and Ihe performance as a whole v 
entirely worthy of so excellent a prog;ramme. 

1. Ftmno-FoTf « lyet. 
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. (b)Tllchaar-froitf«IU | 
ll-Bptmln Club. 

C PIu»-ftiTt«. AndaniB fiiiatl 

B. D. Allpn. 
4, Foor-Pul Sopg. "V.tai.rHo.1" 
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Uuelit oncuriBtlqar. Op. 121. Nd. 1. 

The rendering of Mendelssohn's "Fonr-part 
Songs," hy ihe Hauptman Club, a private " Sanj 
bund " of twelve menibcra, tliree for each part, untlcr 
the very able direction of Mr. Edward Hahiltoh 
of this cily, formed one of the most noliccabie and 
novel feaiures of the evening's enieruinmenl. The 
piano seleclions from Moian, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Scboberi, performed by Mr. B. D. Avleh and Miss 
Bacon, were, as usual, nnexcepiionable in character 
and interpretation, and the Violin Solo from Mozart, 
executed by Mr. Bdbt, with accompaniment, was 
highly creditable and pleasing. Without allowing 
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oirMlrcs an; farther 

DOl hope for " many happ; ramros ! " 

Nev York, April 9. I irill joat mention an in- 
tiruiing afTair al which I was present last week, as 
in ilem oF masii^al intelli^rcncs. Mad. Laorakqe, 
MoRFi-u, and BaiartoM sang for the pupils of the 
Blind Aaylum al a private malinfe on ThnrstlBT 
aTiemoon. They did it with a heart; good will and 
wiili an ohTions interest in the poor nnfot^unates 
that KBS verj gratirjin|{. Mad. Lntn^nge sarpaased 
licrscif She sang '' Qui la cua," her own walli, a 
Ttio from Verdi's 1 Lonibardi, with Morclii and 
Boi^oli. and tlie Infiammada from the Stabal Mater, 
villi the ehorns hy the papila, thus sliowin^ a Taricty 
of tiyles. Morelli sung the " Pro pereaiU," also 
fram ilio Stabal ifaltr, hut was hoarse, and Brignoli 
''Can ignntd" and -'La Donna « mMIe," veiy flnety. 
These pieces were interspersed with choruses hy the 
blind, sune with a eorreciness and precision (hat did 
great credit to their tcarhcr, Mr. Lasar, and among 
wliirh two or three of Mendelssohn's Quartets were 
CDnipieuoDS. It was ^together a Tcry agreeable 
oruuiion, bnt at the same time deeply touching. 
Seicral of the pnpils, pnrticniariy the hoys, could 
tianllj restrain their delight, and will probably long 
remember tlieir great enjoyment. 



|puji4al Ciliit-(!fliat. 

Otto Dsbsbl'b fourth and last Soii^ is nna- 
ToiJaldy postponed. We misunderstood the nature of 
tiie Cumplimenlary Concert whieh haa been ten- 
dered 10 him; it is to be attogeilter a pricate affair. 
...The Handel AND Haydn Society gnre a 
gooil performance of " Mose.s in Egypt" before a 
large Rodicnee bat Sunday evening. The chorus 
Beat* were TCrj full, (the many among singers Ioto 
to sing this brilliant music ns the larger many lore 
to hear it), and both the ehoruscs and accompani- 
ments, under Mr. Zerbaiin'8 direction, sonndod 
finely. The part of the queen was sung, for the 
Sr«t tiuie, by Mra. Harwood, with a brilliant telling 
vdice, with spirit, and considerkbtc execution, al- 
though there if room }■( fur artistic cuttiTation. 
The other solos, qonrtets, &c., were sustained hj 
Mrs. Wentwortii, Mrs, Hill, Mr. Arthciboh, 
Mr. Wethbbbee, Mr. Ball, and Ur. AsAlia, with 
tlieir usual ability. It is to be repeated to-morrow 

The next Wednesday Afternoon Concert olfers 
an uncommonly fine programme. Mendelssohn's 
" Scotch " Symphony, and tlie oiertnre to FrcgidiSlt 
are goo"! enough forany classicist; Weber's ''Invita- 
lo the Dance " scnrcclr less so ; it is as poetic as 
hrillianL The "Zanctta" is among the best of 
the light overtores, and that " vagabond " Polka 
on;;ht to "comprehend nil vagroms " for whom the 
is too good. The few opportnniiies still left for 
ing this fino orvheslra must not slip through onr 
fingers. 

A concert is to he given in the Tremont Temple 
next Tuesday evening, for the benefit of the Church 
of Iter. Mr. Gbimes, the Joroled pastor of the 
colored people in this city. The object is lo liqul. 
a debt of $4,000 which rests on the church ; 
(t.OOO has been subscribed on condition that the 
whole shall be raised. Mr. and Mrs. Mozart, Miss 
I TwicHELiq and Mr.J. R. Adawb will sing, and 
Mr. B. J, Lano will piny upon the piano ; the pro- 
, I gramme is various and popular ; the object ecrlainly 

mo.'t worthy The eoncen for the German Benev- 

I oleni Society, next Saturday evening, offers rare 
i atirnetioiil ; with the best orertures of Mozart, 
Weber, and Wagner, and the Andante of the Tifih 
I Symphony, played by Mr. Zbbrahn's orchestra; 
I cbomses by the German " Orpheus," led by Mr. 



KRBiSRUAHir, and solos by Mr, Sattbk and Mr. 
ScHULTZE, it will be as good as one more "Or- 
chestral Concert." 

Worse than the " old clothes concerts," which 
hang their huge bonnet banners upon every wall, 
" Gift Concerts" still infest the masical ainioephere. 
One is announced in Portsmouth, N. H,, in which 
Mr. Salter, the pianist, is to play ; the gifts range 
from slceye hnltonsto a hone and bapBy. A friend, 
in sending us (he progmmmc, says npon the marfjin : 
"What a pity thnt Art's high priests are found 
serving in menageries I " 

Bi^. Arditi'b opera. La Spia. has run five times, 
and the season at the Academy was to close last 
ni^ht. Most of the New York critics complain of 
this cutting short ; the; agree that La Spia has in it 
the elements of success, and onght to draw for 

months At the third Snnday evening concert of 

BehOHANh's orrheBIra, a Symphony by Schumann 
(new in Aracricn), Beethoven's Septet. Mendelssohn's 
Hehriden overture, and an original ovennre by Mr, 
Bergmann, which wn.i received with much favor. A 
march from Tannhauttr wns encored, Miw Beh- 
KEND sang, among other tilings, the Ave tfnria of 

Frans, with orchestral accompanimenr. The New 

Orleans PicagioM leams that Signora Elisr Obti- 
HELLi BiHCACCiAKTi has bcen engaged for next 
winter St the Italian Opera in Paris The Ger- 
man papers in this country contain the call for the 
next great festival of the " Siingerhand," to he held 
in Cincinnati on the Tth, 6th and Slh of Jane next- 
Some concerts have taken place in Z^wrence, 
Mass., during ihc past mnnth, which speak well fur 
the procress of taste. In two of them Mr. L. H. 
Southard of this city conducted ; overtnres were 
played hya local orchestra, leniler Mr. N.rili. Other 
overtares for four hnnde, among them thst to Eg- 
mml, were played by Messn.. FiT/ and G, W. Coi^ 
BT,of Irfiwcll. Each concert com mencpd with co- 
piotiB extracts from Handel's oratorio of "Samson," 
and a goodly vancty of songs, glees, piano solos, &c^ 
maileout the remainder. 

At a Charity Concert, too, given in one of the 
churches on a Sunday evening, the following was 
the programme ; 

1. Fugue for OrRan RUhini. 

2. Kvrie, Gloria and Agnus T)pi, Tth Moss, ..Moiart. 

3. ■ ir with all your henrts,' (Elijah). ..Mendplssnhn. 

4. ' Where are thy bowers, O Canaan f Rossini. 

6. Flute Concerto fbr Orean Rink. 

6. Offertorium : ' O Gloiiosa DnmiTis,'...Laiahi11otte, 

7. 'I know thnt my Redeemer live th,' Handel. 

8. Kvrie, Isl Mass Haydn. 

9. OiTertoriutn : ' Alma Virgo,' HummcL 

The concert given in lyindon by Mme. Gold- 
BcnKiDT and her basband in aid of the Nightingale 
Fund wns crowded to excess. The programme con- 
tained a mass of good things, solid English mcasnre. 

Part 1. — Symphony (G minorl, Moiartj hymn for 
soprano, chorus and ontan, "Hear my prayer. O 
God!" Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt. Mendelssobn Bar- 
thold;; air, "Ah me di Unti affanni," Mr. Swift, 
(Dacidde Pmilente). Moiart; choral fantasia, piano- 
forte, orchestra, and chorus, ninnoforte, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt. Beethoven ; the ISlih Psalm, and other 
pnasages of Si-ripture usraphmsed, fnr soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra. Otto Goldschmidt: 

Part II.— Overture to Shakspeare's play of the 
Tempett, Benedict : aria and chorus. " Bquallida 
veste e bnina," (It Tureo in Italia) Mme. Jenny 
Ooldachmidt, Sossint; coniertstilck, for pianottorte, 
with orchestra, pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
Weber; trio, for soprano and two fiutes (camp of 
Silttia) Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt, flutes, Messrs. R. 
Sidney Pmlten and Kl^musat, Mcvcrbeer; part-song, 
'■ When the West with Eveningftlows," Mendelssohn ; 
finale, " Alziam gli evviva" (EunanlAe). sonrano 
part hy Mme. Jenny Goldschmidt, C, M, vWcher; 
march'and chorus, from the Huina of ^(AeTu, Beet- 
hoven Conductnt — Mr. Benedict, 

We clip the following from (he London AlhaHoat: — 
Wo had occasion not lon(r ago, to expre«s nnr surprise 
al Iha few ([ood and real street songa which the Ameri- 
can collections diiplav. Yet (here is nn wsnt of pnelas- 
tera and tune-makers In the "Land of Promise": its 
drawing-rooms seem to be as liberally provided with 



nnmby-pambT as our own; and the art of recommenda- 
tion has rarely been more sweetly practised, and with 
mors Ingenuity, (ban in the following Adverliiement, 
which cHuaht attention In Iha columns of the line York 

-The -Juniata Ballads,' by Marion I)ii Sullivan — 
This work is a collection of original Ballads, intended fr- 
the uae of Schools, and parlicularlv adapted to the wan 
of little singen. Tliey will be found very intareBlir,, 
and pretty. We give the Anlhnr's Prpf.ice:— ' To my 
friendK of tlie forest and the mountnln.Dis river, the Inke, 
and the sea-shore— of tlie poor— of Ihe l>iboring — and 
sverv child, the 'Jmiiata ilallads' are affectionate); ai 
raapeclfall; dedicated, Tliev are to be fvrie to the on 
the loom, and tlie plow— thrnufEh Ihe fomit. over tl 
prairie, and in the smnll log-cabin bv the light of a p1n«- 
knol. They are written as thev came to the mind of ibe 
composer, onen nnwnghl and undeaired: lbs melody 
and the words together. The latter mny not be poetical, 
but they al least bannnnise with Ihe former. Most of 



or place, or circnmstanee. < The Blue Juniata.' ^not In- 
serted in this book, as it is not now my property,] was a 
wave of memory, bearing to my mind the beautiful 

' The Field of Monterey, [n^ now in my pnonslon.]' 
commemoralea the death of a bravo vonng officer who 
fell ill Ihe streets of Ihst citv. 'Llghtlv on'^wa- writlea 
as I riding along In the foreat-land or Gen, J. J. Jack- 
son, of VitKinifl. and Its movement is the precise mn^>ical 
step of my brsre and beautiful hnn<e, Selim. 
la not now in my poive<s[nn- Ever; one which the bonk 

Song' was compwed on the Pavilion B™ks in Qlonces- 
ter, amid Ihe shniils of the bi ' 
- " ' ■■' The'Ei- ' 

isitoT of Pl'vn 
If 1 knew which were the heavy and t . . 
In this collection, I woald leave them all oat: but as I do 
not. I will trust thofe to whom It is fVanklv nifered, to do 
thai favor for me, ar.d to their kindness It U cheerfully 
confided, U- D- S.'" 

The New Yorker, a new patier, lervea up mosical 
matters in that cit; in the most original manner. It 
appreciate* Gottschalk with a vengeance; 

Of all Ihe soloists. slrKen>, harpists, vin1inl>t>, flntlsts, 
gnilarisls, viol Ineel lists, or pianists, our own American 
pet, (lOTTaciiALK, lathe greatest rage. The long hidden, 
modest, unpresnming, mvsterions Gmtschnlk. The sc- 
compliahed poutleman, the ardent ilndenl, the for so long 
a time "poetical myth," of wlnim vbriib and cnrions 
nccniinbi used to come to onr enrs, s* Iwing a monster 
with ten fingers on each hsnd, Ua , has appeared among 
ns bodily, and, whether considered as n pianist, mnsician, 
bngnist, gentleman, nTscholar,mu<tho1da rank attained, 
to equal perfeetinn, only by the favored few In anysia^ 
onr of these various de'partmenis. 

Let US consider him here a- metelv a pisnist. What 
is so gnd-Iika in anv art as perfection? His p'" " - 
fnrmance Is perfHclinn permnilled. How, then 
our admlrstion for him fall mnci- slinrt nf lonraSipt O 

pearcelv wonder that the ancients, fgnnrant of (he Cliris- 
tian relizlnn. and the rxMence and divine ntlrihu'e* of 
an ever-living God, bnwrd down to the elorv of (he Snn 
andthehenntv of Die Moon: bnl If lAnu hnd>t appeared 
amongst them, we flrmly helieva their adoration would 
have been qnlokiv changed to rt«. as soon as the dai- 
■xling efl-nlsenee at thine overpowering superiority began 
to imlbid itself to tha wondering gaze and open ears of 
those l>enighted nations I 

There, let us take breath I Does not that beet all 
the bigh-frilutin' pnffj you ever read! But is the 
writer really in earnest ? we are led to ask by find- 
ing In another portion of his article the following: 

As to GoTTSCH ALU's "nlo«. whnt mwe can we ssv than 
has been said abont this terriflc, sod yel semieeiesMsl 
pia:il'l? A" to his compos itinn*. his melodies certainlv 
are built upon a fminewnrk "f fntidnmenlal chfirds which 
renders them very mnch alike, and thnneh each piece ( ' 

plavnl in •ncoession. the idea of something spelt in ver, 
much Ibe same n-ny that sanencia is spelt naturally 
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THIRD AFTERNOON COIVCERT, 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Wedneadar. AprU eth, 186S. 

1 Eymphonri A DilnDI (3«aKb1 UnddsKitiB 

3 OvrrtnTr: Kt»etta Antwi. 

S. TnrltsIkHi tatbaDuca Webw. 

4, Tsmbnnil.1. Pollta. ^S"*"!' 

B. OverlDra: Dr FriTSChUt* Wr*— - 

Cnnewt to eommsne* at lit oVIortt— Partitge of rii tlekata, 
tob>iwdatplWDra, ai. Ancle IlrtfH Scaata. 
Tha Fourth (Uncart will be (InB Wednndai, April Uth. 



^^.v 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



^(tmrtisttinitts. • 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

A GuHD OuTDUQ 11 RoaaiM, 
Win bg irlHlfd it tha Vii^- Hull on SUNDAY aTBEOHa, 

Apriieib, iH<«i^u>IU»Jk*(pai«>rmucc, bf 
Hit. B. A. WKNUVORTH, 

Un. a. B. UAKWOOD, 



t. a. B. UAKWOOD, 

un. r. A. aiLt, 

lb. A. ABZl 



Ht. J. Q. WKTHBBBEB, 
Hi. B. B. ball, 

Mr. J. W. ADAMS. 

Giu. ZauHn, Oondngtor. B. V. Mniun, Oriuiit. 

Tirkfti It GD «Dli (Mb, B»T b* obtolDtd at (be pilndpil 
Hiule Sroni nd Halili, mml i* Uh Hall <m th* >TSDiDg ot 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

In dd of th* QSRHAN BBNBVOLBNT ROCIBTY, *l lb* 
BOStOM Mbuo Hiu, on SATURDAY BVBNINQ, ApriL lHh, 
wlwn >ni be Mclbnn*d Uh OTenuna id itae " FnlHbi:u," 
■■Miuda Flula," ud "THinhluKT," >nd ttw AndinU of 
B««boT«i'i nnh BYmphonj', by » full Or=h«lni, Isd by Mr. 
ZhiuH!(. — lour Ubonm by tho Oenoan Slugintt Clob, 
" OwaiBi," uniier direction of Mr. KRirasaAnii,— Soloi by 
Mr. 8<niB OS tbo Fluw, and Hr. Wk. Sohdltu on tbe Tk.lla. 
All tie (MitlBnBn hue ....... .— 

the undenl^ed Conu 



ra be bud u tbe tta^e Btoies, ud of 

;. H. r. MORINO, SSConminjtalWbKf. 
t. ROELKER, S9 Court Slreot. 
'. A. UIRSCU, 13 Sotne Street. 



a. ANUHt &■ CO.'B 



KT-A (Atalogoe of oor «l«k of Foreign Uoil 
DwiiPnbUntlaiu.hu jiul been pub)liibid. Kl 
Booka tmparted to order, ai tianlEfwe, Troa Of 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN iniJSIC, 

So. 768 BBOASVAT, oarngT of Tllnfh Bt. 



AFTERNOON CONCERTS 

AT THE BOSTON MU8IO HALL. 



tlon M the »eri«io(OrchMlr»lCon«rt»Jusl terminated. The 

of the coDiniuGity.coDilillnKor Symphonlei, OTeituret, Ai~ 
luiRemenu ftMB popular Openii, Wallwa, tie. 

The uanagen pledge themeelve* In make then ConHrtd 
mnfaT of the inHrml lapport ef the eonmanttf ■ 

Pnluan at dx tlekeo, (o ba used at pleatare, %\. Blsgla 
UekMi S6 eti. ler lale at Ihe Mivto Stmea and at the door. 

The Concert* *UI eomsianei at Zii a'elook. 



OHOIOE HTTBIOAI. WOREB. 

BBETHOVES'S SONATAS, eonplelu In two large 
quarto Toluoietf printed from engraTed platae, and pn>- 
nonoced tbe molt elegant fperlmen of muilc typography 
e^erexarnted. Bound In clotb^ emboned and lalteied. — 
Prloe of ■ eingle Tol. 17,60 ; of l»th ToluDiei, »13. 

IIIBNIIBI.8SOI]K'fi SONGS ^VITHOUTH'ORDS 



Locla, Sonnambnia, Lucreil&, Bnuml. EngllBh and Italian 

(eit,neh, S2. Don aioyatinl, Piano Solo, Sl^. 
ORATORIOS. Creation, Vl^ Menlah, tl^E. HOM 

lnBnpt,tl,U. 
MASSBB. Moian'i Rniilam, tl : Mourt'i 12ih Uawi, SI ; 

Beetboeoni Mamin C, .B cenli ; kayda'a 3d " 



C. BREVBIIVO, 

MPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
TOl BBOABWAT, NXV YOBE, 

Dip$t of Erard't Grand Piaaot. 

ontcuUTDia htisioai. libbabt. 



DT-OonMaBUj on hasdai 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported ftom Englind) 

3o9' Broadway, NT. 

Tbe lAtest FaMlcnlloiw of 
f. A. HOTEIXO. 

ORIGINAL. LONDON EDITIONS. 

NOTello'B Complete rollo Edition. 

BUTE'S FBACnnCAli OBQAIT SOHOOIi, 

Op.£&. Cartfully rerlaed and- correeied ; vltb the OFTmaD 

dlreetlonaand termi tranilaledlntoBogUA. Price (8,76 ; or 

Id Sli ParM, TI> eenli each. 

PABT I, price 7Se.,eanlaliii-' 
Pmxm. 
Noi. 1 to IS. Short and ea^ piece! la liro parla. 



PART n, prloe 76e., eantalm- 
Nol. er to 183. Eiereliei for the peOali. 
" 188 to 144. Tuelie CbomlH.or irell-knowi 
Tanei, vlth Tarlallona. 
PART III, price 7&o.eon(alna 



i (br alteroite manuali, Id the fugue itfle. 

I«18.175tol81. SoTci 
No. 182. The Flnte Uvcerto. 
" 1S3. Tartatlona oo "Uelldlr BIrni Erana," OT,''Sod 
.iTetheQneen.'r 
PABT TI, prloe T£c., CDDtilnB— 
No*. lU to lEQ. Nine Prelndei and Vugva*. 
" IDS Id 194. Fantaetle and Pngue. 

Pleale M oidir NoTgllo't Edition, and inote the prices. 

UENDELf SOUK'S 
BIX QBAin) SO^TATAB TOS TEX 0SGA1T. 

Km BdMim, eompleii in m Scot, f l.TE, er lin^^/Mimi: 

No. I. Price 44c. 1 No. 4. PrW 8So. 

a. " Sfc. 6. " Mc. 

a. " 25e. I S. " Sle 

CompoMd and dedicated to Dr. T. BoBUunna, bj Fna )U*- 

MuaonK BtoBouiT. Op. 66. 

J. AlfRd NsieUo, lAndon and New York. 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Tol.fi. Dr.Crotch'iElementiorMiuiealCoinpadtian with the 

The Muilcal Eiamplei rcTJUd by Thomai Flclieriiig. 
IFomer price KJocl In p.p.rwrappen,»l.lBc. By 



S. F^tlionUhoIr 



4. UoBFt'oiDeeinetThoro' BaaiSihool, 21. 
-. Catal'i Treatlaa on Uaimony «8. 

. Albreebtaberger'i CiillMted«rllli«aon Tharo'Baai, 

Harmony and Tlwro' ^Sm. prire SBc. Voli. 3 and 3 
OuldeuCompDeltlun, SSo, each. Ttrte loU. boonil 
In one eoinplala, Cloth BoarOa— SZ 68e, 

J. A. NOVfiLXA, 
Sacred Made Store, 383 Broadway, New York. 



J. M. MO Z ART. 

B.A.SSO. 
BBSIDBNGB, 18 MARION STRBR, BOSTON. 
Ireei Richatdun'e Muileal Bichange, 281 WaaUbgtOB St. 



OTTO DBESEL 

ictlon OD the PIANO, and may be add 
I Unelcal Exchange. Tenna, SSO per qua 
a week; taoparquarterofll leagoni,on 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

UANDFACrnSEBS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



or ETBRY DESCRIPTION. 

WAREBOOinS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
) BOBTON. 



g^OB FtUNMO leatlj aod pitnipIlT mM at Itiii Dice. 



ED. B. ROBINSON, 



•ATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mumftotorj, STB 'WaMlOncton Smat, 

BOSTON, UABS. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

liriLL b* bauij to glT* Inatrarllon In Piano- 
Vf Organ playing, and the Theory of Uuale. A 
No. 8 Bay ward Place. Ui 



F. F. IDODGJ-E, 

MANtTFACTDBER OF PIANO-FOItTE II ARC WAKE 

10 BMieli St. BoitoD. Biifl W. Cuubrldn, Ma. 

It^PIANOB FOB SALE OR TO tJ^T. 



8IG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 

KE3IDENCB, Ko. 88 PIRCKNEY ST. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
RMldenc* No. M Kneeluid Street. 



imiJiTi- QABBIEIiIiE "HE IiAUOTTS 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS bit lerTlcei aa iDetmetor In Thorough Baia and 
In Iha higher bracchei of Plaoo playing. Tbe alleotion 
of Aniateuia, Protadonal Tcachrn, and oibera who may whdi 
to accompUflh thetuseLtcB fur pubUo concert playing, or teach- 
log, la rvfpectfuUy requi^ted. 

Hr. Uauee may be aJdrciaed at Ihe muilc ilorea of Nathan 
Rlehaidaon, ZS3 Waihlngun St., or Q. P. Reed lE Co., IT Tia- 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHER OF ISVSIC, 

»\-B 'WbiUnston Street, B 



HB. AnOUST FHIEB. 

ty be addreiaed at Kicbardfon^aUuflcal Exchange, 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 



TEACHER or UITSIC, 265 Washington St. 

..18 aUAlVMUT STBEET, BOSTON. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A ^iptt of Stt anb X,ftttituri, 

Psbliihad BVB17 BatordBy, kt SI BohiHiI Bt. Bogton. 

Two Dollkra per Kuniim, In Bd-rkacc. 

Ita eontenta relate mainly to the ArtorMunc, but with 



iBelnding.fromtimetoUnie-l. Crltlt 


al Kellewa of CoureriB, 


Onlortoe, Operai ; with timely Analy 


ea of the notable Worka 


perftirtned, aeconnta of their Compoa 


n, &c. 3. Nollcea of 


Hew Hoidc. 3, Musical Sew. fn,m 


.11 pari.. 4. Correa- 




place.. B- F™j» on 


muab^al atylea, achoole, periods, aut 


or., eompoillloi,., in- 


•tmmenta.tbeorlea^ on Unaioal Edui 


tlon; on Munlelnlii 


Moral, Social, and Religloua iiearinga; on Mnalc In Iha 


Chureh, the Concert-room, the Thei 




Ihe Siteel, fco. B. Translatlona from 




French wrltera upon Hualcand Art. 




Bonlplure,Palntlng,fcc. i. Orlgloala 


nd Selected Poem., ftc. 


|t?-Baek oumbcra, from tbr comn 




nlahrd. AddreaiJ. B. DWIOIIT, 21 


Scaooi Bi. BonoK. 








For oor oolumn, (laa ilnna) nmlni 




■mon B12.09 



Special noHus [leaded], each ioaertion, per 1: 
Payments required loadianoa: for yearly ad 
quarterly In adTanca. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY 8ATDRDAT. 

TXBH8 : Bt H»U, SS par annimi. In adruioe. 

'Wban Isft by 0«vl«r, *2,S0 •" 

J. 8. DWIGHT. EDITOR AND PEOPBIETOB. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS DECEIVED 
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OHAPTBB III. 
CRCILIA. 

Bot it was written in the book of my deatinj 
that I should meet Cello on m;^ my. I reached 
Cecilia's box, knocked, and KiTne one opened ; 
instead of the eweet and sad face of thecantatiice, 
I saw the angry visage of the debntant, who re- 
ceived me with a scornful glance aod these inso- 
lent words: "What do you want, sir?" 

" I tho^ht I knocked at Signora Boccaferri*B 
door," answered I; "has ehe changed her boi?" 

" No, no, this is it I" cried Cecilia from within. 
" Come in, Signor Salentini, I am very glad to 
Bee you." 

J entered ; she was changing her coetume be- 
hind a screen. Celio sat down upon the sofa ; 
without speaking to me, and even without deign- 
ing to pay the least attention to my presence, be 
resumed tbe conversation where I had interrupted 
it To tell ihe truth, it was rather a monologue 
than a conversation. He went on with his excla- 
mations and his curses, sending to the devil tbe 
dull and stupid pit of Germans, tipplers as cold 
as their beer, as pala as their coffee. Hie box- 
holders were no better used. — " I know that I 
sang badly and acted worse," said be to Socca- 
fbrri, as if in reply to a remark she had made 
before I came in ; " but who could be inspired 
before three rows of diplomatic asses and frightful 
dowii^rs ? Cursed be the thought (hat made me 
choose Vienna for my d^ut I Nowhere are tbe 
women so ngly, Uie air so close, life so doU, and 



men so stupid. Below, brutes tneze ytni, above, 
moniters frighten yon. Hiere are devils everj-- 
where. I was like my andience, inripid and 
detestable I " ^ 

The naivety of tLis tirade reconciled me to 
Celio. I toll! him that as an Italian and his 
countryman, I proclaimed against his sentence, 
and said I bad not Iktened coldly, but protested 
against Ihe severity oT the public. 

At these advances, be rused his bead, looked 
me full in the &Wf and came to me with out- 
stretched banj : t^hl yesl"saidhe, "you were 
in one of the itage'boxes, witli tbe Duchess dc 

. Ton suataincd me, I noGced that ; Cecilia 

Boccaferri, my kind companion, observed it too. 
That j>de of a duchess deserted me too ! bnt yon 
struggled tillithe last mocaent. Well, give me 
your hand ; I thank you. It seems that yon also 
are an artist, that -you have talent and succen. 
It it a good thine to wish lt> asnire and eonsole 
the fallen I it wiS^ring you good fortane." 

He ip<Ae so quickly, with such a firm accent, 
and BO free a cordiality, that, although shocked 
by-thebmboxTiKssioa'l&A haafifiliad to .the. 
dncbess, so lately my love, I could not redit his 
advances, or remaia unmoved by tbe pressure of 
bis hand. I have always judged people by this 
sign. A cold hand annoys me, a damp hand 
ditgnsts me, a dry prassure irritates me, a band 
which only touches tbe tips of my 6i^rs frightens 
me; but a band soft and warm, which knows 
how to press mine without hurting it, and which 
does not hesitate to give its whole palm to a man- 
ly hand, inspires me witb confidence and qnick 
sympathy. Some observers of the human race 
judge by the expression, some by the shape of the 
forehead, some by the vmce, otbers by the smile, 
others by the handwriting, &c. But I believe 
that the n:ao shines through every detail of his 
being, and that Bvery action is an index to bts 
character. So that if one has tnne, all is to be 
examined ; bnt from the very first, I own that I 
am won or repulsed by tbe fint shake of the 

I sat down by Celio, and strove to console bim 
for his disappointment, in speaking to bim of bis 
resources and his sure talents. ■• Do not flatter 
me, do not spore me," cried be frankly ; " I was 
bad and deserved a fall ; bnt do not judge me, I 
beseech you, by tins miserable d^buL I am better 
than that Only I am not old enough to be self- 
posaessed In the cold. I need an audience that 
inspires me ; and I ftiund one tonight, that, from 
the very first, could only tolerate me. I felt 
wounded and vexed, before the trial ; when I 
came on tbe stage I was chilled and struck by 
a gloomy presentiment. Anger is good some- 
limee, bnt it must act witb the wiH. Mine was 



not sufficiently cooled, neither was it hot enough : 
and I sank under it. O my poor mother I if yon 
had been there, you would have inspired me 
by your presence, and I should have been worthy 
to bear your name ! Sleep welt, under the cy- 
press, dear saint 1 This is the first time that I 
ever rejoiced that your eyea are forever closed 

A great tear ran down Celio's glowing cheek. 
This nnceriiy, this enthusiasm towards his mother, 
and his expan^on before me, effaced all the bod 
effects of his appearance on the stage. I wu 
softened, and felt that I bved him. Then, in 
seeing bow truly beautiful be was, how thrilling 
his tones and sympathetic his expression, I for- 
gave the duchess for loving bim two days ; I 
could not forgive her for loving him no longer. 

It remained for me to find out whether he vras 
loved also by Cecilia Boccaferri. 9b6 left her 
dressing room and sat down between us, taking 
us botii by the band, and turning to me, she said : 
" It is the fint time that I press youl' hand, but it 
is with all my heart You have .come to consde 
my poor Celio, tl^c ft^n^^hiy chitd&ootl, Iha 
son of my beneftctran, ahtoat my brother. Bid 
it is easy for you ; 1 know you are a noble soul, 
and that true talent possesses kindpess and frank- 
ness. Listen, Celio," said she, as if struck by t, 
sudden idea ; " go and obange your costume ; it 
is high time. I have a few words to say to Mon- 
ueur Salentini. You wiU come back after me, 
so that we can all go home together." 

Celio went without hentatioo and with perfect 
confidence. Was he then so sure of her fidelity 
to bim ? or wu ha not Cecilia's lover ? And 
why should he be ? Why diouU I have thought 
of it, when perhaps they never had ? 

All this passed quickly and confusedly through 
my mind. I sliU held Cecilia's hand in mine ; I 
bad kept it there, aod she did not seem to dislike 
it. I questioned the mysterious fibres of that 
little hand, rather strong, slighdy wann, and very 
calm, while I plunged into tbe depths of the 
lai^ and grave eyes of (he caotatrice ; but a 
woman's eyes and hands are not so eanly read aa 
a man's. My skill in observing and my delicacy 
of perception have often enlightened or betrayed 
me according to the sex. 

By a very natural movement to draw up her 
shawl, the Boccaferri withdrew her hand as soon 
as we were alone, without turning her eyes away 
from me. 

"Monsieur Salentini," siud she, "yon are at- 
tentive to the Duchess de X , and you were 

jealous of Celio to-night, but you are so no 
longer ? Am I not right ? Yon see yon have 

KJ am not sure bnt that I might have been 
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jealana of Celio Iiad I beeo paying mj- court to 
the duchess," replied I, drairiDg near to the Boc- 
c&Terri ; " but I iwear to you that I im not Jeal- 
ous, lor she ia not the woman I Iotc." 

Cecilia lowered her eje^ but with an expreasion 
of dignity and not uneasiness. 

" I do not question yoor sacrets," said she ; 
" I am not ao indiicreet. Tbej cannot excite my 
cariosity ; but I speak frankly. I would give my 
life for Celio. I know that some women of the 
world are Tery dangerous, and it has pained me 
to see him visit some of them. I foresaw that bis 
beauty would be fatal to liim, and perhaps bis 
nusfortune of-night is the result of intrigue and 
jealousy. Yon know (he world better than I ; I 
go into it sometimes to sing and oburve without 
seeming to. Well, I saw Celio hissed to-night by 
people who promised their plaudits this moruiug, 
and I believe I understood some little dramas in 
the boxft) near ug. I also observed your gene- 
rosity, and it touched me deeply. Celio, even 
during hU short slay in Tteuna, has made ene- 
mies. I am not in a poeilion to save bim from 
them ; but when I have an opportunity of making 
and keeping a noble friendship for bim, I must 
not neglect it. Celio did not aspire lo please (he 
duchess ; that ia all 1 had to say to you. Signer 
Salentini, and I can affirm that upon my honor, 
for Celio baa no secrets from me, and I ques- 
tioned him about that before yoo came in." 

Every one knows the figure he makes when be 
finds the place occopied which he dreamed of 
conqnering. ( did my best to hide my disap- 

lintment 

" Kind Cecilia," answered I, " I assure you I 

I not care, and I give Celio permission to be or 
not to be the lover of the duchess, without 
changing my lympathy for bim in tbe least, my 
impartiality aa a crMc,'or mjr seal as a fiiend. 
Tea, I wilt be bis frieod from the bottion of my 
heart, since be is yours, for you are one of those 
persons whom I esteem moat highly. Yon un- 
derstand it so, since you have so frankly told 
me tbe secret of your heart, and I thank yon 

"The »ect«t of my heart 1 " cried the Bocca- 
ferri, with a sincere tone which amazed me. 
" What secret?" 

" Are yon then so absorbed as to have told me 
without knowing it of your love for Celio, or 
bare you already forgotten it ? " 

Boccaferri began to laugh. I had never seen 
ber laugh before, and a laugb also is a sign to 
Study. Her grave and reserved face seemed 
hardly made for gaiety, and yet that ray of mirth 
lit it up with a beauty I did not know to be hers. 
It was the fresh, hannonious laugh of a kind and 
merry little girL 

" Yes, yes," said she, " I have been very ab- 
sent-minded to have talked as I did about Celio, 
withoal knowing that yon must have supposed me 
to be in love nilh him ; but what of it ? It 
would be pedantic in me lo defend myself, for it 
must seem very natural to you, and at all events 
very indifferent to you." 

"Very natural, possibly— very indifferent — 
that too may be possible; botlbeg you toexplain 
yourself; " and I caught bdd t^ Cecilia's arm 
with an involuntary bnisquerie which 1 regretted 
in a moment, for she looked at me with astonish- 
ment, as if I bad brushed away a spider or saved 
ber from a burn. So I calmed myself and added : 
" I long to know if I am enough of a friend to bo 



confided in, or only so little of a friend that you 
care not to be known by me." 

" Neither the one nor the other," answered 
she. " If I had such a secret, I must say that I 
should not conRde it to you without knowing you 
and proving you belter; baf as 1 have no such 
secret, I am willing you should know me as I am. 
I will explain my devotion to Celio, and Grst will 
tell you that Celio has too Eisters and a little 
brother, for whom I would devote myself even 
more, because they may need a woman's protec- 
tion more than be. O yes, if I were independent, 
I would consecrate myself to filling the place of 
Florianl (o her children ; for the being that I love 
with passion and enthusiasm is a name, a departed 
woman, a holy souvenir, the great and good Lu- 
creiiaFlorianil" 

Tb4 thought crossed me ^at an hour ago the 
duchess had charged her ftmdness to Celio upon 
an old friendship with his mother. The duchess 
was thirty years old, like the Boccaferri. The FIo- 
riani died at forty, having^ left the stage some 
twelve or fourteen years before. — Had these 
women known her so very much ? I do not 
know why it seemed so improbable lo me. I 
feared leat ihc name of Floriani served Celio bel- 
ter with women than with the public. 

I do not know whether my <jjjubl was viable 
in my face, or if Cecilia naturally antitipatcd my 
objection, for she said wit boat changing ^ " And 
yet I never saw her more than live or six times 
in my life, and our longeat intimacy was but a 
fortnight long, when I was still a child." 

She paused; I did not break the silence; I 
watched her. A doubtful eCbarraasment came 
over her, but she soon continued : " It pains me 
to tell you why my heart is devoted to the worship 
of this woman, but I presume I shall tell you no- 
thing new. My father, you know, is an excellent 
man, of ardent, generous soul and superior intelli- 
gence—or, perhaps yon do not know that ; and yon 
only know with the rest of the world, that he has 
always lived in disorder, carelessness and want. 
He was too agreeable not to have a great many 
friends ; be made new ones every day, because 
he pleased, but he never kept any, for be was in- 
corrigible, and their aid could never cure bis 
Imprudence or his delusions. Tbe list of those 
to whom we are indebted would be long Indeed; 
but only one person baa a right to our eternal 
adoration. Only one among the others, one only 
in the world never wearied of saving us every 
day, sometimes oflener. Ineahauslible in pa- 
tience, in forbearance, in understanding and in 
ber generosity, the great Floriani never despised 
my father, and never humiliated him by her pity 
or her reproach. Never did these cmel and bit- 
ter words estape her lips : ' That poor man had 
talent, but poverty has degraded him.' No ! 
Floriani said: 'Jacopo Boccaferri may do his 
best, he can never he anything but agenlust* 
and it was true ; but to see that, one must be his 
daughter or the great artist Lucrezia. 

For twenty years, from the day she first saw 
bim to the day she died, she treated him with the 
confidence of a friend who never doubts. She 
knew, at the bottom of her heart, that ber gitts 
would not enrich him, and that every enormous 
debt which sbe paid, would lead to others. But 
she never stopped. My father only had to write 
her one word, and the money came immediately, 
and with the money came consolation, tbe soul's 
delight, a few lines beautiful and good I I have 



kept all those precious notes, like so many relics. 
The last one said : ' Courage, my friend, tbit time 
fortune will smile upon your efforts, I am si 
Kiss Cecilia for me, and rely always upon your 
old friend.' 

" Only see what delicacy and knowledge of 
life I It was the hundredth time sbe had f 
spoken. Sbe always eni'ooraged bim lo begin 
some new work. It never lasted, and made matters 
worse; but without that, he would have died in 
mlseiy, long ago, and now be Is alive, and may 
yet save himself. Yes, yes, Floriani bequeathed 
me her ^ourage — without her I too might have 
doubted my father, hut I have always faith in him, 
thanks to her! He is old, but not ruined. His 
wisdom and pride have lost none of their strength. 
I cannot moke him as rich as a person of hU ima- 
gination should be, but I can keep bim from pov- 
erty and depression. He dull not fall ; for I am 

She spcJie with wonderful zeal, although it was 
subdued by the calm dignity of ber manner. 

She was transfigured in my eyes, or rather, sbe 
revealed to me those treasures of soul, which I 
always imagined hers. I took her hand frankly 
this tisae and kissed It without reserve. 

" You are a noble being," said I to her, " and 
I am proud of the effort whk-h you have made to 
confess to me that nobleness which you hide from 
tbe worid, as othen bide the shame of their base- 
nees. Speak on, I b^ you ; you cannot know 
the good you do me, lo me, who was bom to trust 
and love, but whom tbe world always saddens 
and alarms." 

"But I have nothing more to say, my friend. 
Floriani is dead, but she still lives in my heart. 
Her oldeit son is beginning life, and treads the 
path of bis destiny with a ventnrotu foot. Shall 
I doubt him? Ah, if be is ambitious, imprudent, 
even powerless in his art, if be should be mis- 
taken a thousand times and be guilty towards 
himself, I shall love and serve bim like his mother. 
I can do but a very little, almost nothing ; but 
whatever I am, I am willing it should be tbe step- 
ping-stone lo his glory, since in glory he seeks his 
happiness. You can see plainly, Signer Salen- 
tini, that it is not love I think of. My mind and 
heart are necessarily aerloua; I have no time to 
lose or strength to wasto upon my own fancies." 

"Ah yes! I imderstand you," cried I; "yours 
is a Ufa a( sacrifice and devotion I You are not 
on the stage to please yourself. You do not like 
the theatre, that is easily seen ; yon do not aim at 
success. You disdain glory ; you labor for others." 

" I work for my father," answered she, " and 
thanks to Floriani that I can thus work. Without 
her aid, I should still have been a poor needle- 
woman, gaining hardly a piece of bread all the 
day to keep my father from begging through the 
streets In our dark days. But she once chanced 
to hear me, and liked my voice. She told me 
that I might sing in drawing-rooms and even on 
tbe stage, in the second parts. She gave me a 
fine teacher ; I did my best I was no longer 
young; I was twenty-ux years old, and bad suf- 
fered a great deal ; but as I did not aspire to the 
first rank, I rapidly reached the second. I 
dreaded the theatre. My father worked there as 
actor, decorator, and even as prompter, as his 
fortune rose or fell. I well knew, early In life, 
that mass of impnrity in which no maiden can 
keep from stain without martyrdom. I hesitated 
a long time ; I gave lessons, and sang in concerts ; 
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but nothing was Bare. I needed boldness, and 
could not intrigue. My patronage, from the firat 
very nuxlost atirl limited, It-gsened dsjr by day. 
Florinni died slmost suddenly. I felt that my 
father had do support but me. I leaped the 
boundary, conqaered my aversion for that con- 
tact with the public, which wounds the parily of 
the Mnl, and dishonors the sacredness of thought 
I have been an actress for three or four yrars, 
and shall remain one as long as it pleases God. 
I tell no one what I suffer by this concealnteut 
of my tastes, this wrong done to my best instincts. 
What good woa)d complaining do? baa notevery 

e their bnrden ? I am strong enough to bear 
mine : I follow mj profession with conscience. I 
love my art. I should not sny true, if I did not 
own that I love it pas«onately ; but I wLib I could 
have cultivated it under other auspicei, I was 
born to play the organ in a convent, and to chant 
the evening prayer among the deep and myate- 
rioos echoes of a cloister. But what difference 
does it make 7 Let oi talk of myself no longer ; 
t is too mnch for me ! " 

Cecilia hastily wiped away a struggling tear, 
and held out her hand to me in smiling. I was 
beside myself. My hour had come : I was in 
bve! 

[TDbgi 
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Sk/Btah of the Conwrratoty of Faria. 

Pait I. 
Prior to the Revolution of 1789, no public mu- 
Mcal institution existed in France. The only 
schools for mnac then in vogue, were the mailriset, 
chapels (attached, mainly, to the metropolitan 
churuhes), in which tee or twelve boys were 
trained for Divine worship. Received in the 
chapel at the age of eight or nine years, they left 
at sixteen or seveoteeti, the punod of u^nge in 
the male voice. Their musical acquirements 
were limited to Binging and reading at sight, no 
instrument being taught them, except, perhaps, 
the or^n, occasionally, or some other instrument 
with which (he master of the chapel chanced to 
be acquainted. As the voice alone was cultivated, 
these bbys devoted themselves for the most part 
lo operatic pursuits. Tlie revolution bavine mo- 
nopolizfd alt the funds belonging to the cler^, 
and closed most of the religious buitdlngs, the cha- 
pels, or mailrvtii, fell, with the corporations which 
supported them. And now music, with the other 
' : arts, seemed sunk in the waves of the revolu- 
tion. This, however, was not the case. 

About the year 1734, there was living in Paris 
I man whose name was unknown to fame. He 
was not even a muiiician ; but nature had endowed 
bim with lasio and love for muuc ; be was also a 
friend of learning and belles lettres, had travelled 
through Germany, and held intercourse with the 
greatest artists there. Fond of the fine arts gen- 
erally, as he was, Italy attracted also his alteniion. 
He went to Rome, where he found the celebrated 
Zingarelli, then master of the Pope's chapel. 
Thence he repaired to Naples, where he met the 
illustrious and unfortunate Cimarosa. He also 
examined, with the closest care, the Musical Con- 
rvatory of this last-named city, as well as those 
of Milan and Florence. This man's name was 
Sabettk, the founder of the French Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Not to anticipate, however — on his return to 
Paris, Sarette found that civil disturbances were 
it yet settled, and the government beinz engaged 
war with almost alT the nations of Europe, it 
was difficult to see whence the money was to come 
for the enterprise he now had in view. Sarette, 
nevertheless, was not easily disheartened. He 
had freqnenC interviews with members of the 
National Convention, before whom he laid his 
plans, which received their approbation. How- 
ever, it was not nntil the year 179a that the estab- 
lishment of a National Conservatory of France 



was sanctioned by the decree of the Convention. 
The dejjree read thus; — That a National Conser- 
vatory of Mu^c is about 1o be founded in the wty 
of Pari!<, the expenses of which will be paid by 
the public treasury. Tlie same decree appointed 
M. Sarette director of the estshlishment, with a 
fixed salary, the amount nf which at that time I 
aro not able to state. The present director's 
salary is 6000 francs, (1200 dollars). A building 
WHS also purchased in the Rue du Faubourg 
Poisfonlere, which still continues to be the locality 
of the Conservatory. The passer by reads on a 
large stone over the door, the words: — Conserva' 
loire Nalianal de Munique et de Dedamation. 
"The reason of the word Declamation in the in- 
scription will hereafter be given. The Conserva- 
tory continued in the same condition until the 
period of Napoleon's consulship, 1800 : at which 
lime be fully developed the institution, regulated 
the subjects of study, determined the several de- 
partments, and enlarged the building. Syrette 
cootinued director of the Conservatory till the 
overthrow of the Empire, in 18U. when he was 
dischargeil, and CKERtj'BiNi made director in his 
stead. Under this great man, the institution now 
became, and has since remained, the first musical 
school of the world. But we will now enter upon 
a detailed account of the interior regulations of 
the CoDserralory, as they exist at the present 

Though formed after the model of the Italian 
Conservatories, the Conservatoire of Paris differs 
very much from these schools. The Italian Con- 
servatories are devoted mainly to the cultivation 
of the v<Mce. Instrumentation may not wholly be 
excluded, but no great instrumental performer 
who has graduated from these schools, has been 
heard, 1 believe, in Paris, and the orchestras of the 
Italian theatres are admitted to be the poorest in 
Europe. Such is not the case in the Conservatory 
of France ; not only particular care is given to 
the cultivation of the vdce, but all instruments, 
from the violin down to the contrabass, from the 
flute down to the piccolo, from the sweet, melan- 
choly horn, down lo the Bhril|.«oundin^ trombone, 
are tausht in claSBes, by tbe most distinguished 
practical performers of the cap'itaL Ataona the 

C'essora of singing, the Conservatory will always 
tof Fllevion, Garat,Manin, Garcia, Bordogni, 
Ponchard, Duprez, and Mmu. Cinti Damorvau. 
In the inBtrumenlal department, the memory of 
the celebrated Baillot and Habeneck will never 
die. As proTeeeors of musical composition, coun- 
terpoint, and lugue, who knows not the names of 
Mehul, GoBsec, Lesueur, Berton, Cherubini, He- 
rold, Paer, Reicho, Catel, F^tis, Halevy and 
Auber ? Of all these stars of song, some have 
disappeared from the heaven of harmony, some 
sliiue yet, and charm the world by their melodious 

The scheme of the Conservatory is not confined 
to muucal matters. The main object of Its foun- 
ders in appointing classes of singing, and se- 
curing for tliem the most distinguished teachers in 
that branch of the art, was not to form mere 
tingtrs, but they aimed also at fumbbing the 
French st^e with the most sceemplished elocu- 
tionists, and they created, therefore, classes for the 
art of dtlirery, called classes of dedamation. 
Thus, individuals of both sexes who have followed 
daily the several branches appertwning to the 
stage, are either able actors, or accomplished 
singers. Fencing and dancing have also been 
considered as accomptishments necessary for pu- 
pils destined to scenical pursuits. 

The Conservatory of^ Paris, as regulated b^ 
Cherubini, indeed, is a model of its kind. It is 
an immutable rule for those who apply for admis- 
sion as professors, to compete for llieir poet. Should 
a fterformer of un<]^uesuonable talent seek a pro- 
fessorship in some instrumental department, and 
ask Cherubini to be excused from a competition, 
he would invariably answer : — " Sir, you must 
compete ; I have made the rule, and can't break 
it." The same course holds with those who want 
to be admitted into any class whatever. They 
must submit to the severest examination. 



both sexes. But tbe pupils are not promiscuous- 



ly thrust into classes suited to th«r capacity. 
Girls are inntmcted in a separate part of tna 
bouse, and by female teachers. The boys cannot 
have any intercourse with tbcm. Good morals 
demanded the adoption of this measure. Cheru- 
bini watched with the utmost care this particular 
point. If he caught a young man conversing 
with a girl, or loitering with her about the yards, 
corridors, or any other parts of the building, he 
would look at them with a stem and anp^ face, 
and give them a severe admonition ; if found 
transgressing a second time, they were sent home, 
and without any hope for a second admisdon. 

The first department of instruction is tbe lo^- 
fegnio, or solmization for the young people of 
both sexes. They remain in that class two or 
three years or more, till they are found ready to 
begin with some instrument, or make their first 
trials in singing. Most of the pupils in the Con- 
servatory attend this class with the greatest 
assiduity ; they are trained to sing the most diffi- 
cult exercises written in all keys, moods, and 
meanures, sinking them in their original form, and 
transposing them into all the keys. It is not 
unusual, in the public competition for prizes 
which closes the year's studies, lo see a pupit 
transpose evtcmporaneonsly an exercise for tne 
piano from one key to another. Those who poe- 
sess an aircurate notion of the instrument, will 
have an idea of the difficulty x£ such an attempt 
The palm is given to the young performer who 
accomplishes the task most successfully. 

All the students of the piano, both male and 
female, are obliged to have attended a course of 
harmony tor two years. None are received, in 
any class of the piano, unless tbey have ful611ed 
this condition. 

The length of study, in every department, is 



three years. The pupils who have not been judged 
worthy of the first or second prize during uat 
iriod, are obliged to withdraw from the 



Whether their failing be attribntwl to their neg- 
ligence, or to their deficiency of ability, they are 
thought unworth;^ to remain in the same class. I 
should say, that, in order lo be admitted to any 
instrumental or singing class whatever, it is not 
necessary to have learned music in the Conserva- 
tory. Whoever has received at home, or else- 
where, a sufficient musical training to undergo the 
examination required, has a chance foradmiaion. 
This ailmiasion is anxiously songbt, particularly 
by the middling orders of the people of Paris; 

ptuymcnt, and sometimes a glorious career for 
their children. (The Conservatory being sup- 
ported by government, the instruction is of course 
given gratuitously^ Hence, to fill the place of a 
single pupil who has left, numberiesB applicants 
come to compete. This is especially the case with 
the piano, for which very often the chmce is be- 
tween a hundred rivals; who, in view of bo many 
competitors and so strict an examination, have 
practised their instrument previously ; and a 
place in the piano class is often given to a person 
who would be conudered a consummate perform- 
er in a saloon. Hence it happens in many in- 
stances, that a pupil guns the first premium the 
verv some year in which he has been admitted. 

After the piano, the classes for the violin are 
the most crowded. These two classes, (piano and 
violin) have furnished France, and especially the 
city (H Paris, with the most admirable professors 
and performers of the world. To the violin class 
thanks must be rendered for those unrivalled or- 
ekettret, which so marvellously perform the great 
works of Beethoven, Mocart, and other celebrated 
masters. One who has never heard Ihe inimita- 
ble orchestra of the ConteraatoiTe, can hardly 
.boast of having ever heard instrumental music. 
This is the peculiar glory of the French Conser- 
vatory, a glory in which no other institution 
whatever shares. 

Violin performen from the Conservatory earn 
considerable money both in Paris and the prov- 
inces. Piano players, alihough shut out from 
orchestras, have abundant occupation, on account 
of the popularity of the instrument The vio- 
loncello and contrabaA classes of the Conserva- 
tory have not so many applicants, and yet they 
produce a good number ot able per&rmeta. The 
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clasaeB for wind and bnuvinstrnmentaare also not 
very namerously attended, as persons irho play at 
all on these instruments, find it easy to secure 

Kod pitoatioDS &r themselves in orchestras, or 
II and military bands. As teachers they would 
hardly be able to secure a livelihood for tbem- 
■elves and families. Therefore, instroction on 
these instruiDcnls is hardly to be fonnd, out of 
the Conservatory. 

Every quarrer the pupils of each di^partment 
have to sabmit to an examination. There hero 
recurs a circumslance lo me in which I myself 
was concerned, and which may serve to illustrate, 
aomewhat, ibe character of Cherubini. The 
pupils in Beicha's department of counlerpoiat 
were beine examined, and the examiners were 
Lesueur, Berton, and Cherubini himself: for he 
conudured it a duty to be present at all examina- 
lloDS. The pnpib of the class were twelve in 
number, including myself. Lesueur and Berton 
had read throueh my exercises without making an 
observation, f considered them irreproachable. 
But I was greally mistaken. Cheriibmi took my 
exercises and ran tbroueh them in the twinkling 
of an eye. I observed that he frowned at a cei^ 
tain point. Afier he had finished ihe exercise, 
which wasa four-part fugue with Svo counterpoint, 
he placed it before him, crossed his arms over his 
breaa^ and turning to me slowly, said : " Well, 
Sir, did you really learn harmony?" — "I believe 
M, Sir," I replied (a liltle nettled at the insinua- 
tion). " Take your exercise Sir," resumed Cher- 
ubini, "and look at the seventh measure of the 
last stAff* of your work." I took the manuscript 
and looked at the point indicated. " Sir," an- 
swered I, "I look, but can see no mistake in it" 
Lesueur, Berton, Beicha, and all the others pres- 
ent had their eyes bent on me, increasing my 
confusion and rendering it impossible for me to 
discover the mistake which had caught [he eye of 
Cherubini. " As you are unable to discover your 
own blunders," said he, "give me the exercise 
again." But, at that very inslant I perceived that 
tliere wets indeed a hidden finh (quinle cachee) 
between soprano and alto. "Excuse me. Sir," I 
remarked ; " another time I will try to be more 
cautious." Cherubini smiled, turned his eyes to 
another side, and the examination went on. 

This little incident will give some slight ides of 
the scholastic severity, and the keen perception of 
the great con trap unust. 



SCHUBEKT AND Mbndels90H:(. — No one can 
ful lo recognize a good deal of truth in the fol- 
lowing contrast drawn between the two most ad- 
mired Germao composen after Beethoven, by the 
Musical RevieiD. 

While yet Moiart and Kaydn were ncarcely dead, 
and Beeinoven was is hii fall power of Kcnins, there 
Uved in Vienna, (he very place where all this masi- 
cal grandeur nnd splendor was displayed, b young 
man of the name of Fuasx ScHtinERi. He com- 
posed songs, trios, tjaarlets, sym phonies, some of 
them as f'ood as loything which has been written, 
wiihoQt, however, eliciting moch praise from the 
patillc. He composed far his own pleasure, and for 
that of his friends ; lived mostly in hi» miserable 
lodginj; or in some wine-cellar, and passed by as un- 
notii^cd as a second or ihird-nte muaic-tcacher in our 
awn dty would do. He lived a poor, miserable, 
neglected life for some thirty years. Uis death was 
like his life — a modest death, known, noticed only 
by die few, and refn^iied only by the few. 

Some few years later, when Germany, in a general 
dearrh of genius and talent, lived only in iu fonner 
musical grandeur, a young man started up in Berlin, 
who was suddenly proclaimed as the lanful inheritor 
oflhc powers of the golden classical epoch of music. 
Born of riih parents, surrounded from his childhood 
by eminent literary men, educated with the utmost 
care, and endowed besides with a very good ear, very 
good memory, Rite taste and talent, the young man 
of the name of MamsLSsOHK very soon made his 
wny even beyond the boondaries of his native country. 
His works were performed, praised, and largely paid 
for. Being himself in an eminent social position, he 
very soon attained a musical one in Leipzig, as con- 
dacior of the celebrated Gewandhaas Concerts, and 
held Ibr a long lima artistic supremacy in Germany 
as well OS in England. When he died, his fame was 
universal and his funeral a stately one, attended with 



nil that pomp which is called forth on such 
Kow, Bupposinf; Mendelssohn had lived at the time 
of Mozart and Beethoven, in (he same miicralile cir- 
cumstaocfs as poor Schubert, and ihe latter hod oc- 
cupied his cradle in Berlin, what would have t>een 
the present fate of bolli ? Would we have Mendels- 
sohn, and no Scliabert, Festivals J 

Wo thought of lliis, when we heard, at Messrs. 
Mason end Bcrgmann's Maiinde, first the trio of 
Schubert, and then iho quintet of Mendelssohn ; and 
having said this, our critimm upon hoth men and 
their works is said. Schubert had not tlie neat min- 
iature details of Mendelssohn ; he is often careless, 
hut he has grand ideas ; nlmasl every measure is 
fresh and original ; and as to modulilions and knowl- 
ed|:e of the carrying out his ideas, he stands nearer 
to Beethoven than any body else, Schumann perhaps 
excepted. The lives and (ate of both men is a very 
curious subject, which has not yet been treated soffi- 
ciently. 



tusic JliiiDad. 



Two new opeiaa have been exciting some interest. 
The first, by ScaiSB and Aubeb, was ptoduced at the 
Opera Comique in the last week iu February. The 
correspondent of tha Tiew Orleans I'icayunt thus 



yaunK country aeunitregs, rich in beauty and youth, 
who has come up to Paris to get work, and soon famii 
a fricudship with another Rriiette, who has a lover 
who 18 merely discounting his future happincsn, whirh 
will be duly honored by the law and rehVon when the 
"enod time" eomcB. H anon discounts the love of the 
Chevalier Deigrieux, and at once engages him (who 
has little fortune) to lell his last jewel for 600 tivrei 
that they may enjoy a merry dinner. Manon's youth 
and beauty have tangled the eyes of a colonel, who 
posts a boor (who happens to be a cousin of Hanon) 
to keep him acquainted with Manon's nroeeedings. 
While Hanon and Dcsgrieux are dinins, this booi goes 
to a neighboring " hell" and loses all his money ; he 
returns and borron'fl all Manon bu, and >he hoi 
Desgricut's purse, ao tbst when "Rabelais quarter of 
an hour" comes, neither canpay for the dinner, where- 
upon they arc grossly insulted and menaced with the 



a good deal of money; after 



-pt. She neit hears that DcuBrienx 

has broken from his prison after soundly beating hii 
gaolers, and conacquently has incurred capital punish- 
ment. She again appeals to the colonel, who consents 
to pardon Desgrieux, provided Manon promiaea never 
to see the latter again, and sup with him, the colonel. 
She consents, and the colonel is called out. Desgrieux 
appears ; be reproaches Manon for her infidelity ; abe 
juitiflea herself by avowing unabated love and cngag- 
1 ,...___. .^ , _ ^jy iij^p 



and Deagric 



eapjwai 

ingagci 
r from the 



rhieb b 



falla^ and ai he dies he 
But Manon is instantly 



arrested for robbmry (shf 

see her in Ihe third act iu Louisiana. Desgrieux 

fee the gaoler to allow them to meet; they escape ^m 
gaol and wander from bayou to bayou until they fall 
exhausted ; as she is dyin^, messengera come to an- 
nounce that her innocence ia rccogniied, and that she 
is treed IVoni prison. 
This opera was interesting — apart from the veir 

Seat attention paid to every production from MM. 
ribe and Auber — as bring the piece in which Mme. 
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younger, gsye 






s elegant than in ttus 



The other is "The Siege of Florence," liy the great 
contrabaasist, Sig. BoTTESIFI, in whose doings our 
renders will of course be interested. The Mutieal 
World {Loudon) says of it : 

The scene of L'Aaedio di Firmat in bid m the be- 
ginning of the IBlh century. The reader of Italian 



history will remember the siege of Florence, which 
commenced in October, IS29, and lasted for eleven 
months, during which the inhabitants suffered all the 
torturea of prolonged famine. It is related that more 
than twenty thousand citizens and soldiers peri»hed in 
that lime. An episode in the histoiv of the i 
furnished the story of the o 

vico Martelli, on the side of the Republic, tent 
challenge to Giovanni Bandini, in the army of th 
" Charles V. Bandini accepted the challengt 



IV of the Bicee has 
'he youthful Ludo- 



Thei 



conds, ; 



:eor 



md Imperial armies, and fought, the 
seconds engaging at the same time. The second of 
Martelli, named Dante di Castiglione, slew liia oppo- 
nent; but ilartelli was bo scriouBly wounded by Ban- 

and died shortly 

period hinted that pairrotism aionc was not ine cause 

of the duel, and that there was a lady In the caae, 

romancist. The lady was Maria di Rieci, wife of 6ig- 
nor Nicola Benintedi. H. Corohi, the reputed 
author of the librttto, merely altered the original hook, 
which was written at New York, by M. MabeTta, 
who took his story from L'Aucdio di Firenm, a 
romance hy F. D. (Juerrairi. The librettist has inter- 
polated the character of Michael Angclo Buonarotti, 

While differences nf opmion exist as to the special 
merits of the music, all agree In proclaiming Signor 
Botteaini a thoroughly accompUshed musician, and 
bis opera a ven able wurlc. The choruses areuniver- 
sally praised for their vigor and character; and the 

of women in the first act ha» been narticuiarly noticed 
for its grace and elegance, and is by some considered 
the capital morceau of the opera. A oavatina for 
Michael Angelo in the second act also produced a 

and Ludovico meet Maria in presence of Michael 
Angela, and sing a quartet, ia aud to recall the second 
finale of LtAcia. B^nor Botteiini. however, has not 
availed himself of Doniietti's ideas, but has treated 
the situation in a novel manner, and with dramatic 
power. This scene was greatly applauded. The 
opening chorus of thia act, more especially the ritour- 
Be/fa,_ ia said to be beautiful. The fourth and last act 
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for Mario — a first performance being nothing more 
than a rehearsal—litlle need be said. He was not 
himself— he never is entirely himself on a first night. 
The public should wait until the second, third, or 
fburth. Mario, in all probability, will then be himtelf 
—that ia something beyond comparison. The direc- 

and dresses. The "getting up" of the Amdio di 
Firetut indeed, is praised by all the authorities as 
splendid and complete. 

M. AuAitnt has appeared at the Grand Opera aa 
Robert in Boiert U DiabU. His voice and singing are 
praised, but hia acting criticized. The change in the 
if the Theatre Lyrique has at last taken 



rssfui. 



M. Calzndo. delermincd that the "Italicns" should 
wind up the season with eclat, engaged Hme. CJhisi i 
for six performances. Mme. (Jrisi had not been I 
heard in Paris einee 1848, when her first part was 
Semiramide (Alboni making her dibul on ihc Parisian 
stage as Arsacc). The opera on Monday week was 
again Semiramide, with Mme. Borghi-Mamn as Arsace, 
and Signor Everardi as Assur. Mme. Urisi carried 
away all the cDthusiasm, and was recalled several 

ramido that, twenty-three jrears ago, she made her 

that, nine yoara ago, she appeared on the opening 
night of the unfortunate Royal Italian Opera— April 
e, 1B47. It ia not surprising, therefore, that she 
should regard it with something approaching to super- 
stition as a lucky part. She haa since appeared twice 
In JVomu. 



The destruction of the Covent Garden Theatre has 
made the chances of Italian Opera this season some- 
what doubtful. Mr. Gye had engaged all bis singers, 
but there are dtfGcnlties in theway of his going either 
to Her Majesty's Theatre, or to Srury Lane; besides. 
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tbe lattei Is too miBll for nich expenriTC opera u the 
Loodoo fashianablcs bive been used to have. Thcie 
be > chance for Lumloy. Qye, haying made ell 



cngagcn 



" play 01 



All 



, There maj now be a chance to 
« how hi Opera ia a genuine passioo with the Eng- 
lish ; let it now show its recuperative vitalitf, if it be 

more than taihioo Jenst and Otto Ooldschhidt 

a perform both in the OM and the New Fbiltiei- 

provincial tour of Bomc lii weeki.... Mr. O. A. Mac- 
s composed R new concert overture, enti- 
tled Htmitt Mr. £i.tA ii delivering lectorCB on 

Melodj, Bannonj and Counterpoint to crowded au- 

dicDce« at the London Institution Sig. Picco, the 

famous plajer on the " Tibia Pagtoralc,'' or common 
whistle, bu created a ^/iinm at the Hanover Square 
He plajed Catia Diva, the "Carnival of 
Venice," the Atidaiit by Ernst, with raristions of 
, &a. He iras accompanied In his pieces by 

dof the Orchestral Union Of Mr. Otto 

Qoumcbhiiit'b new Fsalm, performed at the Ute 
"Nightiogalo Fund Concert," the MtuutU World 

only shows the knowledge but the feelinf; of 
«n. It consists of an introdnetion fer (he 
orchestra; ttoprano lir of pliintive character — "From 
the deep I cry:" a chorus upon Luther's eoraU, 






nctodloi 



e»)- 



n instrumental interlude; 



very e 



: all the lilies ," 



,._.«, and- tenor-- F, 
(ousht ;" a chorus (male voii 

await;" a graceful ariotB fo_ .., „ 

the night ;'* and a grand chonii, well developed— 
" Then in the Lord hope." The inelromentation is 
goad throughout. We cannot, however,judgeof such 
a work (and It is a work of pretension) at a single 



Dlhcr. 



n if Herr OoTd- 



,!11"- 



-ndirt 



. . t's Psalm does not merit a 

eraliy well eiecuted, under the M 

tion, by the band and chorus. Tbe mprano part was 

pcrfectioni no wonder, it was Mmc. Ooldachmidl who 

sang it; and Hr. Swift took great pains in bis duet 

with the accomplished Swede. The end was followed 

b; great applause. 

The election of a Cambridge ProfcsBor of Husic in 
tbe pUcB of the late Dr. T. A. Walmibi.bt, took 
pllce on the lib ult. In the SiAaot of Arts. Willias 
SrEXHDAi.E BeicketT WIS the SDCcessful candidate, 
having received IT3 votes. Dr. Elvey had 24, Hr. C. 
O. Honlej 21, and the othen were scattered among 
nearly forty candidates. This profesiorahip, to which 
no salary is attached, was founded in 1684, Tbe late 
ProfesiorWalmisley was elected in IS36.. ..The Uni- 
versity and town of Oiford were greatly oicited by 
the public performance of an exercise for tbe doctor's 
degree in music, composed by Mr. B. Q, Honk, pre- 
ceotOT and musical professor of St. Peter's College, 
Radley. There were nearly 4,000 persons present. 
Tbe work eonsists of Gray's poem of " The Bard," 
wUeh ferms the subject of an Ode for solo, chorus 
and OTchettra, of about an hanr In length. 



Etastital (|oi[t[esp0ndeniie. 



Bbsi.19, March IS. — Dbab Dwtoai: — It 
from no want of will, and just as little from any lack 
of materia], that week aOsr week has gone by, and 
now Spring has come, and yet jou have had no ma- 
sical report* from Berlin. Other canses have opo- 
raced to break off so entirely my (brmer frequent 
correspondeQM; and whether 1 shall now make on t 
a ti^tt notes npon a fortnight spent in Dresden and 
Leiptig last month — we will see to-tnorrow. I like 
to go to Dresden and Leipsig — at the one place I 
And good pictures, pleasant walks and occasionally 
a good opera, and at Ihe latter more or less good 
fellows digging into Ihe mysteries of harmony and 
composition, who give me as mnch pianoforte music 
u I can well carry off, and take ms to the Ahtnd 
Uataialtmgt of the Conservatorinm, or inlrodace 
me to Ibe profhssors. 

I like to go to Dresden dearly, and deposiCe mj 
iraveiling bag in chamber No. 3, of i>u fJaiite RbkK- 
haat, a nice comfortable little German inn, where tbe 



gncsE-chamber, the dining-room, the sitting-room 
and parlor of the family are all one and the same 
apanmenL Everything is neat as wax and white- 
wash can make it Tbe great broad passage-way, 
which leads from tl^e straet to the little coart in the 
centre of die house, la as nicely kept as the front en- 
try of an American dwelling, ihoagh it ii paved 
with ilone, and carriages and carte p8M in and out. 
I should really like to know how many ceninriaa 
that two-story building, with iu high poaked roof 
pierced with rows of little windows like port-holes, 
has stood there, looking over across to ita more pro- 
tending but less respectable seEghbor. Ko shingle 
palace that I 

I have been several times to Dresden, and after 
the train reaches the Elbe and is mnning along the 
low plain between the vine-covered bills and tho 
river, I begin to think of my inn. I imagine the 
msdame and the master of the honse welcoming me 
and making ma at home, and wonder whether I shall 
get "So. 3, with its two casement windows sunk in 
the thick wall — and have other wonderinga and vain 
imagina^ons. The train slops, I lake my b^ and 
jump into the flrst droschky. and'away we go through 
the gale, by the Japanese palace with iU library and 
casts of aniiques, through the nnirow street which 
leads to the guard house and bridge ; over the long 
Blone bridge from which I get such exqnisite views 
up and down the river and of the city beyond ; 
across the sqnare, witb the theatre, picture gallery 
and Catholic Church on the right, the Bruhlsche 
Terrace on the left ; throtigh the arched way under 
tbe palace,— up the street along the market place to 
Scheffel GNuse, down which the driver tarns and 
sOon the jbdlno-, or bead waiter and book-kaepor of 
Da* Seiae RaudAcuu, Is running oat to open the 
droschkj door and wtlcome me. 

I follow him into the dining-room, and Madame, 
ihongh ber name be Sastrmam (Sour-man) irel- 
coraes me most sweetly. " How have I been t Hat 
it gone well with me since I was there last ! Shall 
I honor them with a good long stay this timet" and 
so on. And Herr Sanermann, a tall, ihin, dark look- 
ing man, smiles sweetly and kindly and shake* 
hands heartily — and the daii-eyed daughter of six- 
teen, or thereabouts, smiles a welcome, and the son 
looks np from his mathematical book (bat he is 
studying in the comer, and greets me — and I go 
marching up stairs to my room half believing that 
they are glad to see m« and not the gnest Now all 
ttjcse things make one feet good — and give bim more 
contentment in the little jRimeJt- (Smoke) Ams 
than he would get in the Astor or Tremont When 
dinner is all away and the room cleared up, the 
misticss of the cooking department, whom I lake to 
be a sisierof modame, oomee in wiih her knitting, 
and spying roe on the sofa, also bids me weloome. 
And so would the pretty cblmbermaid have done, 
but alas ! she ii away and an ugly middle-aged 
woman is in her place, which ks not satisfactory. 

This last stay at "the Little Smokinghonse " was 
just three days, as we reckon time at American 
hotels, and my bill, including een'ant's fees, Are, 
lights and everything, was four thalera, 16% new 
groschen — lass than (3.50. Satisfactorv 1 

One of these three days was Sunday, and Dres- 
den has two chnrehe* which a musically disposed 
American most visit — tbe old one, near the new 
picture gallery, where Schmtdes plays the organ 
and where Mr. Mason (see his musical letters) heard 
such macniHcent congregational singing, and the 
Caiholie Church— tho church of the court Owing 
to some mistake in the hoar. Host the long extem- 
porsneons voluntary with which Schneider is said to 
'open the service at the former church, and which I 
have heard described as somelfaing most wonderful. 
You know ScHNiiDBK of Dresden, and Hadk of 
Beriin, are now tbe two great organists. The Brst 
time I waa In Dresden, April ISSl, I went np to 



the upper gallery of this old church and heard a 
ebonl come swelling up from I suppose a thousand 
voice* below. It was one with which tbe people 
were bmiliar, and tbe eRect was such npon ma as 
Mr. Mason detcribes it to have been upon him in 
tbe same place eorasTaonthB later. But this morn- 
ing (Feb, IT] was cold, windy and raw, and the 
people were shivery — tbe choral waa one which 
seemed not generally known, and the organ went on 
ahead dragging everybody along by a chain of half 
a dosen measures of notes aRer it Such a distresa- 
ing confusion, such utier absence of anything like 
musical feeling, expression or effect I have seldom 
beard j such Intolerable nasal, snuffling, wheezy, im- 
pure, cracked, brassy, tinny, wooden voices I hardly 
ever heard. It waa unbearable, and aftet tbe third 
stanza I left the church to ila fate. I for one do not 
poswsi enoogb of religious principle to ever make 
me willing to take np mich a crost Babbadi after 
Sabbath. 

John Hurraj's red-covered band-book, speaking 
of the Catholic Church, says " the music in this 
church is celebrated all over Germany. It is under 
the superintendence of tbe director of the opera, 
who merely transtbra hia band, from tbe orchestra ta 
the organ loft, * * * no stranger should miss 
bearing it." So everybody who has Murray goes to 
bear tbe mass, and comes away saying" splendid 1 
magnificent 1" if he ie an Ametican, and "very 
nice 1 very clever t" if he ia fVom John Bull's 
island. Now I have been there repeatedly, and the 
impressions of ISSl have been but confirmed bj 
anbasquent hearings. The mnsie I underatand to 
hedlreeted by BEiasiaEK, andlam told thai Ibe ope- 
ratic orchestra supplies the Instruments, tbe operatic 
chorus the basses and tenors, but the sopranos and 
altos are boys. Now nnlese the mnsic snng b; 
property adapted to boys' voices, and the want of 
power in their young organs be suppUed by number*, 
and if they are obligad to exert themselves to be 
■ward above an orcbeatra, the result is naiversally 
that tbe soprano sounds InipnW, acrMchy and Jeyi'M. 
This has always impraued me as being the case here 
in Dresden. The Domdior at Berlin always siiig 
aM captSa (withont accompaniment.) Tbe small 
Domchor in Breslan, of whicb I wrote last year, 
sing to a gentle organ accompaniment or aSa capella. 
Hers at Dresden tbe attempt ia made to use boye' 
voices like those of women, in fally accompanied 
compositions ; and this seams to me out of place, 
at all events the eCfoct of the voices b to me not very 
good. 

But, suppose itt all this I am mistaken, in another 
point upon whicb the mnsic must depend almost 
entirely for its effect, I mean tho musical composi- 
tion as such, I am not mistaken, and that is that the 
church is built so in utter defiance of all Ihe laws of 
acoustics, that there is hardly a point to be found iu 
the building where a man can pick ont even with 
painful attention tbe thread of a composer's idea. 
Suppose the choir is lo reply to tbe priest at tbe al- 
tar in the Gloria in Exalm. Ton hear a confused 
blast from tinmpels, and the roll of drams, and the 
'gl'of Ibe word jiferia— followed by roaring oftone* 
echoed from all quarters, made np of inarticn- 
hile 'oriaa' — and then by an explosion of the 
sibilant* in Ibe word arrltlt. Yon sit for a minute 
or two, in uproar and confosion worse confounded, 
and then the sound dies away in faint echoes, and 
the ^DTu is ended. It is noerly abominable. And 
it is tbe ftsbion lo praise np the Dresden court mu- 
sic, and so eveiy traveller, who does not know one 
Inne from another, telU yon : " Ah, if yon wish lo 
bear churdi moiic, go to Dreiden 1" I appeal lo all 
tbe young musiciaiu in Boalon who have been lo 
Dretden, if this sUlement it euggenied. If tbey 
say it is, J can only reply that tastes rai7. 

I am aft^d you wilt think that I was in Dresden 
this time in quite the dispoillion of Smelfungns, im- 
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mortaliied bj Stern*. B7 no meuii. On the other 
hand, I vu In an excellent mood, ani jti I wu 
ladl; diaappointed In the IlEr,«ndiiiTiciiATSCBBK, 
U the opera. Dnrini; m; Mtvr there wu one per- 
rnrmance, uid ihe piece wu Hetxbbibb'r " North 
Star." The whole thiog wu beaniirall* pst npon 
Uie tta|ie< the orcheura, choraa and ballet fine, and 

MlTTIBWDRZBK, the fillt bui, with TlCHlTaOHKE, 

firat tenor. I thoaeht, on the whole, better than the 
Mrreaponding B[nKtn at Berlin. The bau U fine, 
bat u I laid, the t«nor, celebrated u he ii, rather 
diiappointed me. So did Fran BniKDB-NBr. — 
ThoQgh rather too Bmhy, the looki Tery well, and 
hsr line expreiisiTe face is rerj pleasing. I like her 
all (he better for not being Tcrj tall — it Is in pteaa- 
)ng contrast to onr WAoma and Eoesteb. The 
Totce Is a delicioni, pnra, fall aoprann, bat now gel- 
tini; a little worn. 1 noticed here and there Talae 
nolM. tbongh a blemtih of thit lort oecMionallj, in 
a long opera, is of little importance. The tenor 
■truck me on tbi* once hearing u being of the pnre 
Pebslu Bort, but ttroncrer than that voice, which I 
remember with inch delight In Sabot Mater! 

Have jon bad the story of the " Horth Star " in 
the JouraaU I suppose so, bat do not remember, 
The flnt act is in Wiborg in Elnland, and in this, 
Peter of Rnaila, nnder the gnise of a carpenter, be- 
Mmea acquainted with a confeclioner, Danilowiti, 
and a girl named Catharine. 

Peter and the girl fall in love, and she Drjiea him 
to high ambition, not knowing wbo he is, as I tinder- 
■tood it. A fine scene In this act is one in which 
■he piaetiees upon the snpentition of a horde of 
Tartan, and dellTen the Tillage from plunder. The 
second act is in the Rnsiian camp, on the bonndaiT 
of Finland. Catharine appcan here u a soldier, 
and happens to be placed u sentinel by a Irnt into 
which Peter and Danilowitx enter, have a drnnken 
boat, and make love to a couple of girls. Catha- 
rine, for ■ time, has no idea that her Peter is there, 
bat the Toice strikes hfr, and peeping into the tent, 
die ia shocked and amsied at what she b^oldi. Tlie 
Dondnet of Peter is too much for ber, she neglect* 
her (entinel's doty, and ia fonnd by the corporal lis- 
tening to what is going on. Of coane die corporal 
cannot allow that, and flnallj gets a box on tha ear, 
for whidi she tncnrs the penalties of disobedience 
and insnlling bebavior to her superior. 

Peter is roused from hi« dnmkeoneis and made 
sober by news of insnrrectiott among his own sol- 
diers, and of the approach of enemies. He rushes 
ont among hii troops, and promises to deliver Peter 
into their handa if they will only follow kirn and 
Ught for the defence of Rassia. He reasons willi 
them, hot they utter nothing but threats and the de- 
termination to spill Peter's blood. At lut they in- 
quire who this man is. 

■* Who am I ? The C«ar '—strike V of conme— 
for Als is always a matter of coarse in these Euro- 
pean operas — the divinity that " doth hedge a king." 
daailes all, and down they go, kneel to him, and 
now win give their lives for him. (It is a curions 
diing to trace how thejHrs dieino and the fine por- 
celain manufacture of king* and tha itobility is 
taught here on the stage.) 

The third act is in Peter's palace, and Catharine 
ii hare crazy. Her restoration to i«ason is bronght 
about, Ri In Weigl'e "Swise Family," by surroanding 
her with recollections oF former dayi ; for which end 
a great picture of Wiborg is hung up, behind which 
a multitude of the people of that village, brought 
hither for the purpose, sing the chorus in the first 
act, and Peter plays a lute solo that he used to play 
to her. 80 all ends happily. Peter get* Catharine 
In a much more romantic manner than history says 
he did, and the confectioner becomei the aneeetor of 
the pieaent Henchilcon, jnit •* history say* ha did. 

It i* a military tabject, and much of the music i« 
military and capital good. 



I liked the opera much. There 1* a good deal of 
the comic in It, and some quite touching points. 
The music is exceedingly well adapted to the sub- 
ject, and some of the tiest of the peculiar effects of 
Meyerbeer's skill in the vocal and instrumental com- 
binations are to be heard in it. 

I enjoyed it much. I wish that it might even be 
given in onr country, with each an orchestra and 
choma, and such atlenlion (a scenic efTects. If alt 
I read and hear about the new Boston Theatre is 
true, I may yet have that pleusre. What is to hin- 
der the translation of this work (by some one capa- 
ble of it) and its prednction, with all ita pleasant 
ipnken dialogue, npon our stage > The spoken pana 
are a* pleasant to me, in such an opera, as are the 
prose scenes which break the stately march of 
I'a noble verse. 

a. w. T. 
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SnperlatiTei. 

To jurtge from the newspaper musical notices 
from all parts of the land, which fall under tbe 
eye of one in onr pomtion, there is no country on 
tbe globe which M tha present mometit po asoa a oi 
so many transcendent and inimitable artists aa 
onr own. Whoever is not great in one city has 
only to annoance binuelf in anolber to become 
greatest of the greaL Thus O1.B Bull is now in 
the South-west ; a Hemphis paper tells its readera 
that: 

" Like a standard book which ha* pa«ecd the 
ordeal of criticism, and takes its place amonji the 
sources of thonght and cultaro, this preat, and, at 
the present day, unritiaJUd artist has elevated 
himself above the reach ofan^offg or eomparUon, 
and consequently sets the critics at bay." 

Snch extrsvaiance of enlogy is the common 
staple of musical criticism in the amiable a,nd in- 
dependent press of these United Statue ; nor is it 
limited to parts remote ftom the more muaical 
centres. The other day we cited a specimen of 
New York ravings about Gottschalk. If a 
man have real titles to distinction, as be has, they 
are mdly compromised by such snperlatdves. So 
too, not long since, appeared in die New York 
Exprttt, a parallel o( two saperiadves, Gott- 
BCHALK and W1T.LIAH MABOy, which the Muii- 
cai Heeieta copied as a rare specimen of sound, dis- 
criminating criticism, " &r removed from ordinary 
puffs," and which ended with declaring : " G!ott- 
•chatk is the jeweller. Mason Ihe G!othic architecL 
It is a comparison of the art of Cellini to that of 
Aogelo." Rather a tall comparison that !— to say 
nothing of the originality of the connection indi- 
cated between Michael Angelo and Gothic archi- 
tecture 1 The New York Mmieal World ofTiets 
this with a biography of Gcbtav Sattbr, the 
certainly very highly accomplished pianist now 
reading here in Boston, bat of whom it is either 
too early or too late to ny : " He is Ihe very model 
of an arlUl, — ever intpirtd, whilst performing ; a 
tme friend of all that ia beautiful and good, and 
an unrelenting foe to all kvnd)ug;" — that he 
" plays everytblng, from Bach down to Liazt and 
kinuelf, with the same perfection, never abandon- 
ing the cAomi of nature for Ihe dmonith triekt of 
modem mrfuoio*," &c. &c. Now we are sorry to 
say that it haa been just the yielding to these 
same rirtnoao tricks, which has disappointed those 



who at Brat found so mnch to admire in this young 
artist's talent. What becomes of "the honor" 
of those "wreaths and tlowere" at the Musical 
Convention Concerts, when it is known that it 
was by variations upon " Yankee Doodle," " Hail 
Columbia," Sic., that they were won I What fhall 
we say to that "Anvil Chorus" fantasia which we 
hoard him play the other night ? and how does 
the "unrelenting hostility to humbug" comport 
with the announcement to play at a lottery " Gift 
Concert " in New Hampshire ! We may pardon 
these mistakes to early youth, lunid the bewilder- 
ing influences of such a world of trade and hum- 
bug ; but until they are repented of and put 
away, let ns not talk about the " very model of 
an artist," and a " true priest of Art." The tone 
of the whole article indeed wonld seem to convey 
the impreasion that here hae another young Mo- 
zart been born in Germany, to be neglected 
there, and lirat appreciated here. Mr. Salter 
may well pray to be delivered from his friends 
who write him up in that style I 

We have porposely selected our examples from 
(he wholesale eulogies of men who ore in aome 
sense superior artists. Give each his due. But 
this ready way of placing each npon the pinnacle 
of his profenion, in order to say a kind thing, is 
demoralizing and destructive to all true criticism, 
as it is insulting to the taste and sober judgment 
of the moncal world proper. Such things be- 
long to the mere flaming show-bill order of litera- 
ture; and as in the modern style of announcing 
new books, especially novels, the advertisement is 
more ingenious and startling, if it be not even 
longer than die book itself. If every singer, vio- 
linist or pianist, who is any way remarkable, can- 
not be pronounced so without at the same time 
intimating that be bejtla all the world ; if this 1* 
done too even in journals which are musical 
authorities, who can wonder that all claaeea of 
pretenders, down to musicians of no science and 
no gift at all, should come in (or their share of 
such cheap spoils, and keep the newspapers all 
ringing with their praises, as tbe prime secret of 



OONOERTS. 

Hakdsl and Hatdn Societt.— "McMsin 
Egypt" doee not draw tbe overflowing audiencea 
it has done in put yeara, yet it was a large com- 
pany who listened in the Music Hall last Sunday 
evening. And they had abundant reason to be 
pleased with the performance. The solo singers 
all did their beat aiid the whole thing went off 
with spirit. The impression of Mr*. Haiiwooi>'8 
fine, clear, eqaal, noble voice grew upon ns. It 
wu refreshing from the first, and in the latter 
more pnthetic portions of her rOle (that of the 
Queen), she sang with such expressioa and sua- 
tained power u gave great present pleasnre and 
inspired rare hopea.— The piece was repeated, to 
a amaller audience we understand, on Thursday 
(Fast) evening. 

Aftersoon Concerts. On Wednesday the 
Music Hall wu crowded, and Mrndelbbohk's 
" Scotch' Symphony, as it is called, the one in 
A minor and the best, was played remarkably 
well. Tbe " Invitation to the Dance" too, by 
Weber, for so difficult a piece of instrumentation, 
and so rapid a movement, scarcely admitting of 
perfect unity and cleanncaa in any but the origi- 
nal form for the piano, wu made quite effective 
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and Beemed very generalljr relisticd. With our 
orchestra the oveHure to FreyschBU nexer tails. 
TbB lighter pieces were M B*^ m usual. The 
Afternocoi Concerts seem now Id the full ti^e of 



t been sung there, he wotild repeat it o 



Litbbatubb; Descript 



Sach is the title of an clegantl/ printed volame of 
heiiTMn five and aix hundred pages, jnst pablUhcd 
br Heisn. Crosby, Nichols i. Co. It contains some 
of the best fruits of the literary leisnre of a highly 
cuUivated. genial, Unitarian clergyman, who, edn- 
catcd in and loving New England, has for many 
years been settled in Charleston, South Carotina. 
It is enough here to say thai Dr. Gilman is the 
author of the " Memoir of a Neir England Tillage 
Choir," a charming little book, for some lime ont of 
print, which those who have read in any of the three 
editions through which it has passed, (il was com- 
posed in ISSB,) will rejoice to meet again in a collec- 
tion of other good things from the same source. 
Those who never read it, have yet to know one of 
the most true and charming sketches of New 
England viltnge life at the beginning of this century, 
that have been produced. So far as it is the history 
merely o( the troubles and dissensions of a choir, 
the picture is almost as true of ihiit day as of that. 
Indeed, these little worlds of malic, unskilled singers 
of mere psalmody reflect in little nearly alt ihe strifes 
and jealousies and changiug fortunes of great ope- 
ratic tronpes. The book is worth possessing, if for 
this alone. But besides this it is full of various 
Interest. The graver papers, such as those on 
Brown's metaphysical writings, the reciprocal inSn- 
ence of national literatures, &C-, will command the 
attention of thinkers. The literary criticisms are of 
value. The humorous sketches are exquisite. A 
genial, hnmane, Christiau spirit, a tone of true, re- 
fined cnllure, quick perception^ and sympathies, a 
rare grace and sinrerily of style and easy, masterly 
command of tangunge, are perceived ihrongliout 
A few giscefnl poems, mostly occasional, complete 
the volume, among which it is pleasant to recognise 
"Fair Harvard!" the verses sung at the centennial 
celebration at Cambridge in 1S36. But it is in the 
sketches of New Bngtand life that we find the most 
peculiar charm. These must live among the most 
genuine and national products of our literature. 
Belter even than the " Village Choir" is the " Rev. 
Stephen Peabody and Lady,'' a sketch of a Now 
Uompshiie pastor living at the close of the last cen- 
tury. Take as a specimen this about " Sir Pea- 
body's" musical enilowmenti : 

His musical powers and habits were extraordinary, 
and he almost revelled through life in an atmosphere 
of tweet sounds of his cwn creating. On rainy days, 
when unlikely to lie disturbed by capacious or nar- 
row-minded visitors, he wonld csko out his golden- 
tonrd violin from a little closet, and draw from its 
strings the richest and most bewitchlnir notes, a sweet 
and serene half-emile all the time playing over his 
tip and cheek and eye. His voice was of vsstcom- 
pass, and enquisiiely flexible. He wbs at homo in 
every part in music. When there was no choir in 
the meeting-boose, he led the singing himself; and 
when there was one, ha supplied the deflcicvt parts, 
rolling out a mellow and deep-toned baas, or war- 
bling with his treble or counter over the whole con- 
cert, like an animated mocking-bird. He sansf on 
week-days at his work, and sometimes talked aloud 
to himself most agreeablv. He would sing on his 
rides about the town, or when travelling in his chaise, 
alone or Bccommnied, by night or by day; and all 
the solitudes and echoes of thst region have many a 
time rung with his loud and melodious voice. Ba 
I wu most fond of sacred music, hnt did not disdtUn 

I a temp no* and then of secular He would sing 
TQB, in perfect taste, with graceful gesture and a 
nappy look, either riiting or standing, varioni ex- 
trscii from the delightful old anthems of Ame or 
I Pnrcell, or from the oratorios of Handel, Coming 
i home boa puhUc worship, if a favorite tune bad 



stirring. 



asking if it was not beauiifut. He would, except 

on Sundny mornings, awaken the whole bonsehold 
of Iteepers at sunrise, or as soon as be had made the 
fires, by singing up and down stairs, " The bright, 
ning peepi over the hills," " The hounds 
It," or soma other hunting-song equally 
He wonld take into hi* lap a little round, 
log, and, commanding it to sing with 
him, he would begin by roaring some ttine aloud, 
the dog immediatelv joining in with a louder and 
responsive roar. I'ho only inconvenience from this 
practice was that the dog one Sabbath followed his 
master unperceived to the meeling'house, and up to 
tiie platform of the pulpil-slairs, and too sealouily 
practised there the musical lessons wbicb he had been 
taught at home. On some warm lammer afternoon, 
when all the windows of the house were open, and 
one of his young boarders, far up in the garret at his 
studies, miglit happen, for variety's sake, to burst 
out in some cherished tune or strain, such, for 
instance, as old Si. Anne's, his venerable friend, in 
the lower story, awaking from his transitory nap, 
would fall in with his melliflaons bass, and so would 
Ihev sing for a long time together, until, looking out 
of their respective windows, thev would smile upon 
each other, as who shonld say, "Were there ever two 
better friendi than we J" 



There has been a very large sale of tickets to the 
Orchestral Concert in ^d of the German Benevolent 
Society, ID be given at ihe Music Hall this evening, 
and ttie programme ("see last page) is really a rich 
one The MiiiDBLasonH Cbobi.l Societt con- 
cluded their season on Friday evening of last week, 
by a musical eulotaintiient before an invited audience 
In Mercantile Ball. Selections fh>m " St. Paul,'i 
and other good things were sung. (What a pity that 
this Society has not found an opportunity to let the 
public hcai "St. Foul" entire this season 1] The 
first part closed with the presentation on ths part of 
the members of a silver pitcher and salver to their 

retiring president. Gen. B. F. EsHuiDi At the 

Boston Theatre Shakspeare's " Midsummer Night'a 
Dream" is shortly to be produced, with splendid 
scenery, &c., and with MBHDlusoHn's overture and 
inlcrmezzi ; but the vocal music, it la said, will be by 
Purcell, Ame, Bishop, Mr. Comer, the conduclot of 
the orchestrn, &c. Why mix these up with Men- 
delssohn ! Why not hit music tbrooghont, so as to 
make one artistic whole of it 1 

Our excellent friend the "Diarist," in other words 
our Berlin correspondent, " A. W. T." U probably 
by this time on his way home from Germany, and 
we shall soon have leaves "From my Diary" at 
home. His visit will be brief, however j iis chief 
object being the beneflt of a sea-voyage to a brain 
long over-taxed and health run down. Before the 
Bumoier is spent he will return again, true to his long 
and faithfully pursued purpose of mastering all the 
materials in Germany for that "Life of Beethoven" 
which has occupied so many of the best yean of his 
life, and which we are happy to hear is fast approach- 
ing its completion. It will no doubt be a work of 
which we may be proud, as of that other American 
monument to the great master, the statue in our 
Boston Music Hall. By the way, our friend brings 
with him some hundred or two complete sets of the 
Piano Sonatas of Beethoven, (thirty-two Sonatas in 
all,) whii'h he can furnish to snbscribera here at 
about half tba price of the cheapest editions we have 
hitherto known. It Is said to bo a neat and correct 
edition. We shall be happy to receive the names of 
any who may desire to possess a set, at the very low 
price of ni doUart, In more ways than one is our 
friend destined to be a promulgator of Beethoven 
upon this ride of the ocean. 

The lUimcal Beeiea takes quite good-naturedly 
OUT remarks about its " Prize Songt." It admit* 



that there maybe some tralh in our inspiclon (hat 
that the best song will not win the prise, and even 
adds : " It is a fact that decidedly the most meritO' 
nous song of the eight has ihns far the least votes ol 
alll", but intends, after the prizes are awarded, tc 
dispuiB our proposition that Art is not beneflted by 
the enterprise. Well, let ns have all that can b 
said for it — and for the eight songs also. 

Mr. Hburt Abhek, with an orchestrn which he 
has ot^nised into a permanent society, is giving 
concerts every Saturday afternoon in Providence, 
H.I Ac the last concert of Ihe Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Society, on the Ist Insc, the main all 
tioa was the appearance of the new American Opera 
Troupe, in which Miss Heh&ikttb Behbeni 
the prima donna; Mr. Harbisok Millard, 
tenor ; and Mr. Bobbami, (Into of the Ptne troupe,) 
the baritone. They met with much favor. 

The Italian Opera at New York closed on Monday 
evening wiih an extra performance of ZJon Giovatmi; 
Mme. Laobanob was Donna Anna, Miss Hbmhlbb, 
EIvlrA, and Mme. Bbbtuooa-Mabeteeb, Zerlini 
It does nol appear what is to be done with the Aca- 
demy of Music, whether the singers are to scatter oi 
rt-organiie. There it some talk of Mme. Lagrange 
turning taipTVsariD,' also of her going back to Europe; 
also of a tour to be made by the iroupe to iha I^e 
cities. It is only certain thai, as hitherto managed, 
opera at the Academy is a losing bminesa. In 
shori Bight to Philadelphia and Boston alone money 
was made. Why should not Ihe whole troupe come 
here and give us our usual Spring season^ But if 
they do, why can they not give ns something new? 
Say the Noae di Figaro, or at least " William Tell," 
of which the novelty has nol yet been worn oiF for nil 



to different social cirelcs, are at^jacent, and, as ii 
usual nowadays, thin partitions divided lliem. One 
spends all his nights at his clnb-boiise never return- 
ing home before half-past S o'clock in the morning. 
His neighbor rises at 6 and sits down at once to his 
piano, which he docs not quit nniil dinner. The for- 
mer complained lo the commissBrv of police, who 
laughed in his face, and told him to keen better hoars. 
As he had a lease for six yean he could not change 
his apartment. He thought of tending a challenge 
to his neighbor; his neighbor was paralyzed in the 
lower limbs. He had his walls lined with thick hair, 
matrasses, still the " sharps" penetrated into his room 
He made his servant play the French horn — his 
neighbor had him fined by the police: the French 
horn cannot be played except during the j'oursjrnu. 
He made his servant take a hammer and rap agains' 
the wall— his neighbor wailed until he was tired, ant 
then b^ao to play. He then bought a Isrce ham 
organ wbich was sadly out of tunc, and ordered a 
tum-spil which would lum eight days withont being 
wound up, and which he had filled to the organ. 
The lurn-spit was pat in motion, after it and the oi 
gan had been placed next the chamber wall. Thi 
piano-plaver bore the organ for nineteen hours; a 
the end o? the time he sent a letter of truce ; he wa 
told the club-haunter had gone ont of town and 
wouldn't be back for a week. The pianist sold his 
lease the organ is stilt going! 



-p-p i-ii-^Tt. A t^-f^jr-a 
FOURTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 

BOSTON MU910 HALL., 
WediLeBday, AprU letb, 1866. 

Symphony No. 6 Haydn. 

Overture: >Uid summer Night's Dream,' Mendelssohn. 

Waltz: 'Magic Sounds,' Wittman. 

Aria from 'Emani,' Veidl. 

Horn obligato by M. TbOjbi. 

Allegretto from Eighth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Overture: ' Semiramide,' ...Boa 

Ooanrt to oODBMBe* at BK oVIock.— P»laii or tfi thksts, 
lo b* DHl (t plwnra, •!. Anala tkkrts Sli osts. _ 
TUnitbCiiiKatvUl b( flvia ITtdEMdaJ, April lad. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

Uf AID or THB OEKHIH BXNXTOLENT BOCISTT, 

BOBTOH UU8I0 HALL, 
This fSatordfty; Erening, April 12. 

A loll Onhartn. nuiUr lb> dlnctloD of Mr. ZiuuHH^-tlw 
a«nii» Bin^nz Clnb, ■'OmFBIn>,"M1>jllT. KuiululTB,— 
Hr. Kinift, FtonM, uid Mr. Wb. aosDUu, TlollalM, lu>n 
UndlT nlBotwud ebdr HTTlas. 

PROGRAMME. 

J— OTtitm to th« "IMtichUtiL," O.ll. vm Wibw. 

1— Chonui " Iba TouDi Miulckiu," KDiikm. 

Bf Uh Qcnpui Slngliit Clab. 

Ht. OiutuT SMter. 

1— Chonui "Iha Bud," 

Onmu aii(ln( CId 
E— Anluita sf ilw ntih Sjnipliniy, 

1— OiRtan Is tiK "Ibfle Flnla," Huut. 

B— Chuui : " Hin«," HUul. 

OaraiNi Slngfng Club. 

-BoVi Ibr TlDllD : ** Bounds from Bomp,". . . . , . StTrlu Aln. 

Mr. Wm. B<ilinlm. 

-" ChOTTUer Ssotch Birdi." KilUr, 

tUnau Slnflna Club. 
(— Onitnn to "honUloMr," B. WtgBat. 

nektti5a«RitaaK:h,tobgli<Kl>ttbe HdUd Btom, nd of 
tha ComisltUe :— a. B. r. MMbc SacoDnnanU Whufj B. 
BceU«, 89 Court Butat ; S. A, H&Mli, 18 Doua Btnal. 

Doon opcD UBji; to oommenna U T^ a'eloek. 

a. avdb£ & oo.'s 

jBtf>t gf ^anfjn rrH jletntvlii JBuiU, 

U i. mm nun, laon asunnn, 

(ButiM^} PHILADELPHIA. 

IT^A HtelogDt of onratockof Poivl^ Hoala, tndof nar 
own Pnblkartou, hH ioK h«B pnblUhtd. Mn^ ud Hiuls 
Booki trnportad eomder, u haratofOn, from Oainuoj, lutj, 

SCHARPENBERG & LUIS. 
UHPOBTEBS OF FOBEIOK HIITSIC, 

K«. 761 BBOADWAT, eoraw of HlaA St 

NXW XOKK. 

APTEBKOOH COVCEBTS 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

ABhIb of SIX WXDHESfiAT AVTBBNOOH OONGBBn 
•ni Da (iTan *( Ifaa Beaton HoKle Hall, aomnHDrloi 
Maiab Itth. andar Uia dlnHlan of Ciu Ziuiaa. Tba 
Orobaottk vUl ba tba ansa wblcb buginn aainucli ntiifac- 
tlonullHasilMarOiTbMInlCOD«TU]ntt tannlattcd. Tba 
MkotloHwlUbaof acbuutarnilMdloall (h* nrloni Ihim 
of tba aOBiainHr, COBIIMlgR c€ BjopbiniliB, OrannnB, Ar- 
tKomaaauM ftoM fH^ular Oporaii Wfellata, kt. 

Itw maiuiiert pMga tbamaama to naka tbcae Gonevrti 
wortliT of lb* IUi«nl nipport or tha coBinanllj. 

Paokum of ^x tkikeO, Co be (Bed U pleuun, Wl. Sln^ 
tItkataXtM. lor iait u lb* HtHia Blena ud U tba door. 

Tba OoBocrta will aonmanca at SK o>ckwk. 

CHOICE SrnSICAL WORKS. 

BBKTHOTBH'B BONATAa, niopleta In two Uttt 

' — -" rrilirmia. pdntad fAoi angnTaa plalav, and pro- 
I tilt Biaat fltfut ^pedBirn of mnale tjpninpbj' 
■ntad. BoDod In cloib, aDibofBcd ud leuoiad.— 
'a alBgl* tol. «7,50 ; or bolb iDlainu, S13. 
BIBIIDBIiBlOIIH'8 S0S08 WITHOUT WORIW 

tmnpMa In one toI. qnarto, boaad la clotb, unboiatd and 

Mlarad. Prtea K. 
VEHDBIiSSOHII'S FOTJR-PART BOSOB. Text 

hi Oaman and BwIMl Tba laKor br J. C. D. Fuko.— 

In ahitb, •!,!» 1 boaidi «1 % 
DiraOlCa STANDARD OFBRAB, a Tott. Nonna, 

Laoia, Boananlnila, Loaiaila, bnaol. KniHab and Italian 

tait, laah, •!. Dm Okmnnl, Plane Solo, V:EO- 
ORATORIOS. OraatJon, «!,& Xt^tb-tlX. HoM 

in Bopt, W^ 
SIASBBB. MoiarfBRcaiilem, •];MoBrt'iiathlUa,Sli 

BaattaoTCa'r Man In 0, neenti; Hi;dn>i8dlbia, 76e«a.: 

BomIdI'* aiabal Uaur, IaUu and BnfUih vgidi, «. 

PnblUiad br OltTw Dttaoa, 116 Wiu/mgim St. 

C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FCREIQN MUSIO, 
TOl BROADWAY, MIW YORK, 

JHpol of £rard'i Grand Pianoi. 

OlBOUUlTIKO HUSICAI, UBOABT. 

C^ rnintantlj on band a aonplata Mutaiant of Inailrai 

TabUcMkM 



IGHT'S JOURNAL OF MU&IC. 



Novello^s Cheap MUSIC, 

O (tmpoAcd fnnti £B|lind) 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 

The Latest FnMleattons of 
J. A. NOTEIXO. 

ORIGIN AT. LONDON EDITIONS. 

Nonllo'a CompMa FoHo Edltfon. 
BXHK'S FBAOnOAT. OBaA2T BOHOOI., 
Op. U. OattaWj rtflHd ind 
dtncdDna and tanai tiaulatad 
In SU Fan*, 7S Msti lach. 

PABT I, priea 7Eo-, aonlalBi— 

Na>. 1 to 12. SboTi and aaaj piccal In two pait 
"laioM. " " tbnapai 



PART 111, price 7Ba., contalu— 
Not. USIolSB. nrtaen eaiT P«(]iid«, or Conelndtn^ To- 

PAHT IT, prl» T6e., coDtalni— 
TfM.lODtom. Plflean pDMludn.or C<;nclii«a| Votunla. 



. Pria tS,;bi « 



PART T, prist 75e., eonttloi— 
Noi. ITS l« 1S1. 8a*an Prelndei ud Iniiua. 

" 188. Tailatlou on "Hdldli Skwa Slant," or,'>Qoi 

PART TI, pHaa TS«., wmtahit— 
Not. ISt to 193. NlitPnlDdtaaoasugoaL 
" 188tolM. Faatutla aod Fogna. 

PlaaM to ocdar H oTatlo'i XdltlOB, ud quote tba prkai. 

inHDIUS0flN>8 
nx OBAXn lOSATAS TOK THB OBOAV. 

JAig JUtMn, anii;drif m OH Awk, •l.TC, ar B'lvto^ AUoiH 
No, I. Prica 44*. I No. 4. Prica 88«. 

a. " Ho. G. " tte. 

a. " 16e. 6. " Mo 



J. Altnd Hottllo, London ai 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Tol. 8. Dr.Croteb'iBltBantiofHofltal Comparidaa with tbt 
nnalari axaioplaa propcilj oomUned with tht last. 
Tfat Hnikiil Eiuiplae raifatd bj Thomai Pieharinf 
(Pormer price S5J16e.) In paper wiippan, •l.ISe. St 
ntU-B1.aDi>. 

Tolumet oftbli aeriia aliHdjrKnad. 
- Chamlilni^e Oonntarpolnt nod Fugue, S].68e. 



8, FidionCbolr 
B. Cital'i' 



. Obonia Sloilni, 84. 

^horo'Basieboid, 31. 
Henion, 

Colleoladwil 



reafatabarcei'i Colleolad wiltloga DD Tbom' Ban, 
uMinonjandOoinpoaltlonfbrBtlMaBtmctlDn, YoLl. 
Hinnonj and Tbaro' Baw, prira B8a. Voli. 3 and 8 
n_,...,r.. ...._«■_ ___,. Tbiaa TOli. bonnd 



J. M. MOZART, 



OTTO DBESEIi 

GiTet Initnictloa on tha PIANO, and TBmj baaddnutdat 
Bichatdacm'aHnilcaJEiebaDgs. Taran.KO ptr qnarttrofU 
laaaonB,twoainak; •80parqiiactarofUJaaaonB,aBtawe^ 



OHICKERING & SONS, 

MAiniPACrruBKia oi 

FATSn-T AOTIOir 

GRAND AND SQUARE 



01 XTZBT DKCKIPTION. 

IT A B E B O O in S , 

TBEMONT STREET, 
I BOSTON. 

iiiTMo'''ABy'^JOB''"!raCT^Sy'omfiH"; 



g:JOB F&MING Katlj and proinplij trnlcl at i) HGct 



ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Ordara nodaed at Rlcharduo^ Hurital Ezebasft, t89 
WtahlD(ton BtTCTt. 



ATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Wanttflielttry, 379 'WnahlnBtoB Stxcet. 

BOSTON, MABB. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

nnUi ba hamj to |ln InMnetlon In naao-torte 
¥f Orjan pining, and tba Tbaoi; of Koela. Addm 
No. 8 lla; ward Place. Ha^ SS. 



I*. F- I>OXJGEl, 

MANUPACTIIBER OF FIANO-FOKTR IIA,..7„»»», 

10 BoHh St. BoatOM, ksd ■<K. Cunbrldso, JSa. 

IT-PIANOa FOR BALE OR TO LBT. 



8IO. AUQU8T0 BENDELARI, 

RRSIDBHCB, No. M PINCKNBT BT. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Re«M«ne* S*. M KB**ltiBd Blnat. 



»*T.T.T! QABItZELLE SE LAUOT^ 



CAKIm hause 



to aeaoapUah EhemaetTea tar publlo couotrt plying, « raadi- 
Ing, It raapHtfullJi laqOBKlad. 

Mr. Ilanaa maj be addrriiad at tba nraale Mona of IFatban 
BlcbardMB, 2BlWaahiacleu Bt., oi 0. f. Raad 4 Oo., IT Cif 



h. H. SOUTHARD. 
TCACHEB OF KIESIC, 



UB. AOQUST 

Ttaebar of Hade, will ba raad^ to nedn puplliaftar Ootober 

Ifch jnd Mj baadJHiaad at Rtobawlaoa'aMi--'--' "— '- 

381 Vraahlngton itiaat, oi at tdi raldtoct, U 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TS^OHEX OF MUSIOf 
V. B. uotbij. 

ComnmBtoMlDDii ou bt left al Ki. IMtaDD<B mnila M«. 



TEACHES OF MUSIC, 265 Watbiugton 8t 

RESIDBMCI....USaAWMUT BTBEffT, BOKTOH. 



DWIGUrS JOURNAL OF MDSIC, 

ft ftftt sf fiit tni 3,ittiatu[t, 

PBbUilied aTBrr SstnrdWi At 91 B«liool Bt. BoMWi. 

T«ro D*U«ni per "— ■—i tn adTuea. 

Ita oontmit rtlata malnl; to tba ArtofUDnc, bvtwith 
llucM at tho whole WeiU of Art ud of Pnllla Lltotatnn ; 
lDOllldlDg,fmatlBa totlma— 1. CritlcaJ RerlewiafConarta, 
Oraiorioi, Opatai ; wltbtlmtlr AnalytHoribasotablaWariu 
parfenntdf aaeounta of thtir Compcaen, ibo. SL NotJcoa of 
New Hula. 8. Hnrical Nawi from all part*. 4. Gorrw- 
pondcnoe from moiioal penoDB and plaoca. 6. Baaaji tb 
tPBihial alrlet, ichoola, pariodt, aathon, compoaltioni, In- 
itnuuenta, UieoiltB ; on Uiulcal Edoaatlob ; on Mosle In Ita 
Moral, Boelal, and RaUglona btatlngii on Hotla la (ha 



(ha Btieel,ltr 

tranetawritnaBpOD Hnihud Art. T. OasailoBa] NoUeaa of 
Sealptnn,PalntiBg,fta. 8. Orlglnaland aala(iledPoenit,fto. 
KT-Baiik nunban, fnu tbi eomnmcemtnt, «an be fnr- 
nltbed. — Addnai J. B. DWIBHT, 31 Sceool St. Dmioh. 



TERUS OF ASVEBTIBIHa. 
1 

^OM«ianu,YlSeiinaaiBn(lDHiilan.'!.'!!!l 
Bpadal notlota (ItadtdL aaah Inaertlon, par Una a 

Pajnanta raqalrad in adTanea ; for jaarlf i 

aartarlj In sdnnoi. 
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I JoBcnal St JBuiit. 

I CHAPTER IT. 

She had riwn lo go, anil drew her large shavrl 
I OTCr her shoulilera. She yta badly dressed, 

ihoL-kingly dressed, like a poor tired-out a(;tress, 

who hurries to ihrow off her st^e coetume, and 
j joyfully envelopes herself in a large and warm 

dnvising gowD to go boine on foot. She bad a 
I rusty black Tuil on her head, large shoes on her 
. feet, for the weather was rainy. She hid her 
I pretty hands (how minutely I recall thiit detail !) 

in coarse and ugly knit gloves. Slie was very 
I ' pale, perhaps a little sallow, as I had observed 
1 she became wheu she removed the ashes which 

covered the glow of her soul. Probably she 

would have seemed homely rather (haa beautiful 

at that moment lo any other person. 

Well, 1 found her, for the first time iu my life, 

I the most beautiful woman I had ever looked 
I upon, and I am sure that she really was so. 

liiat mixture of despair and Gnuncsa, of disgust 
and courage, that utter saerifii-e in so energetic a 

I I nature, and consequently so capable of tasting 
1 ' life with fulness, that deep flame, that saddened 

\ memory, veiled by a saiilo of naive sweetness, 
I made b«r shine in my eyes with strange radiance. 
She stood before me like the soft light of a little 
lamp just lit in a vast church. First it is only a 
spark in the darkness, and then, as the flame 
grows, it becomes clearer and the eye grows ac- 
customed to it, and the objects about it are grad- 

I nally illumined. Every delul is distinct, while 



the general effect loaet none of its clearness, none 
of its sad severity. At first one cannot walk in 
the twiligbt without stumbling, but aflerwards 
one may read by tbe cathedral lamp, and the 
images in the church become slightly colored and 
wave before you like living beings. The picture 
grows upon you every second, like a strange 
sense, perfected, satisfied and idealized by tbe 
gentle influence of a light which b pure, stead- 
fast and iierene. 

This metaphor, so long to relate, fiashed tlirough 
my thoughts in an instant Fainter as I am, I 
saw the symbol with my imagination, as I beheld 
the woman with ihe eyes of sense. I msbed 
towards her, threw my arms about her neck, and 
cried out like a madman : 

"■FiatUixl let us love each other, and there 
will be light 1 " 

But either she understood me not or did not 
hear my vain words, for she was listening to the 
sound of voices in the next box. 

"Ah, mon Dieii!" said she, "my father is 
quarreling with Cello. Let us go and interrupt 
them. My father has just left the caf^, and is 
very much excited, and Celio is ill-disposed to 
listen to a discourse upon tbe emptiness of glory. 
Come, my friend." 

She seized me by the arm and ran to Cello's 
box. A long lime passed before I had another 
chance to confess my love lo her. 

Tbe old Boccaferri was half undressed and 
half drunk, as he always was when he was not 
entirely so. Celio, washing hie face with p&te de 
concombre, waa stamping furiously. 

" Yes," aaici Boccaferri, " I will repeat It, even 
if you strangle me. It is j'our own fault; you 
were had, shockingly had. 1 knew you were bad 
enough, but 1 really did not think you could be 
quite as bad as you were to-nighL" 

"Don't I know that I was bad, bad drunkard 
that you are ?" cried Celio, rolling up his napkin 
to throw at the old man ; but seeing Cecilia, he 
stopped this dramatic gesture, and tb» napkin 
fell at our feet. " Cecilia," began he, "deliver 
me from your plague of a father. The old fool 
is giving me a last kivk, and if he does not stop, 
1 shall throw him out of tlie window." 

Cello's violence partook so strongly of the low 
aclor that I was shocked ; but the peaceable 
Cecilia seemed neither surprised nor astonished. 
Like a salamander, accustomed to walk through 
the flames, like a sailor familiar with tempests, 
she glided between the combatants, took their 
hands, and forced them to join them, saying : 

" And yet you love each other so much ! If 
my father is beside himself to-night, it is grief 
which makes him so. If Celio is unkind, it is 
because he has been nofortunate, but he knows 



well enough that it is bis own roisfbrtune which 
makes a fool of his old friend." 

Boccaferri threw himself upon Cello's neck, and, 
preasing bim in his arms: "Heaven knows," 
cried he, " that I love you almost as much as I do 
my own daughter ; " and he began to weep. His 
tears came both from his heart and from tbe 
bottle. Celio shrugged bis shoulders in embrac- 
ing him. 

" It is only becatise," continued the old naan, 
" I wanted to place you, your mother, your sis- 
ters, and your little brother.in the highest heaven, 
with a glory, a crown of lightning round your 
brows, like the old gods; and now you have made 
A fiasco orribUe for not consulting me." 

Me talked nonsense for a few minutes, and 
then hia ideas grew clearer as he spoke. He 
said excellent things upon the love of art, upon the 
personality, misunderstood, wluch iqjnres that of 
talent He called that tbe /urfonoZify oflheper~ 
ton. He expressed himself at first in rude, ob- 
scure and strange terms, but as he talked his 
drunkenness passed off, and he became wonder- 
fully clear, and even found agreeable expressions 
which made the stubborn Celio accept his criti- 
cisms. He really said about the same things 
which I had said to tbe duchess ; I mean that he 
conveyed tbe same ideas, but diflerently and 
much belter expressed. I saw that be thought 
like me, or rather that I thought like bim, and 
that he lummed up my own thoughts before me. 
I had never before paid any attention to tbe old 
roan's words, his negligence had so disgusted me ; 
but I saw that night that be had intelligence, 
subtlety, and great knowledge of the philosophy 
of art, and at times he used words which a man 
of genius would not have disclaimed. 

Celio listened sulkily, defending himself badly, 
and showing, with the generous naivete |0 pecu- 
liar lo him, that be was convinced in spite of 
himself. 

The hour was passing away ; they were put- 
ting out the lights in tbe passages, and were aboot 
fastening the doon of the theatre. Boccaferri 
was at home everywhere. With that admirable 
indifference which is a gr&ct d" tfaf for the dissi- 
pated, he would have slept on the boftrda ca 
talked until daylight without thinking of the 
fatigue of others any more than his own. Cecilia 
took bis arm to load him away, s^d good-night to 
us in the street, and 1 was left alone with CeUo, 
who, too much excited to sleep, asked to walk 
home witb me. 

" When I think," eseloimed he, " that I was 
invited to sup at ten different bonses to-night, 
and now none of my acquaintances seek me 
to console me 1 No one is troubled aboat 
me, no one regreto tny absence, and I have not 
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: one friend wlio has fairly sought tad, for I 
I in Cecilia's box, and not finding me in my 
I, tbey did not care to inquire if I was not on 
the other side of the parlition. Across that 
accursed partition I heard words whiuh should 
make me reflect: 'What I already gone? he 
<t be in despair I ' ' Poor fellow I upon my 
ray word, I am going off. I nitt leave my card 
for him. I am rather glad I did nol find him,' 
Sec. So did my sneet and faithful friends tallc 
together, and I kept quiat, delighled to hear them 
go away. And your dui^hess, who was going to 
send her companion for me in her carriage — I 
not even have the elianco to refuse her tea. 
You like that duchess, hey ? You are wrong ; 
le is a shameless woman. Only wait for ajiaico 
1 your art, and you will tell another story. 
From the first I saw siie measured every one by 
her standard, and that to be in her favor one must 
cany his cerlilicate of great man in his hand." 

" I do not know," answered I, " whether it is 
tpite or habit which makes ynu cynical, Celio, 
but you are so, and it is a fault in you. Where 
is the use of suoh bitter language 1 I could not 
even call a woman shameless of whom I had a 
right to complain. Now, as I have not that right, 
and am not in the least in love with the duchess, 
I beg you to speak coldly and politely of her in 
my presence ; you will do me a favor, and I 
shall Ibink better of you." 

"Listen, Salentini," answered Cello quickly; 
'Ou are prudent and you manceuvre through 
the world like many others. I do not think you 
re right ; at least it is not my way. One must 
le frank to be strong, and I wish to bo that at 
any price. If you are not a lover of the duebcss, 
it is only because you do not wish it, for, for my 
part, I know I might have been, had 1 desired iL 
I know how she spoke of you at the first flaltcr- 
g word which I addressed to her, (and I assure 
you I only did it out of sheer turiof^ity, for my 
amusement.) I was looking at a pretty 
sketch which you had made of bcr, and which 
she had hung, richly framed, in her boudoir. I 
thought the portrait flattered, and told her so, 
plainly, without her contradicting il, intimating 
that such a noble interpretation of her beauty 
could only have been rendered by love. 

' ' Speak lower,' said she, with a mysterious 
' I have a great deal o trouble in managing 
t man.' Jusi then (be bell rang. ' Ah, good 
heavens ! ' said she, ' perhaps that is he fon-ing 
my door. Let us leave this room; I do not wish 
to make any enemy for you at your debtil.' 

'"Yes, j-es,' answered I, ironically, 'you arc 
u kind to me that you would make him happy to 
save me from his hatred.' 

" She thought il a declaration, and, stopping on 
the threshold of her boudoir, she said : 

' What are you saying 7 If you fear nothing 
for yourself, I only dread the ennui he will give 
i. But let him come, let him be angry — here 
II we stay.' 

" Was not that eharming, Monsieur Salentini ? 
I awaited my success or my failure. If you will 
e with me, we will laugh at her. Come, will 

"No, Celio; I do not wish to persist with 
women ; above all, coquettes do not deserve the 
trouble. The Wlterness of spile flatters instead 
of mortifies them. My vengeance, if vengeance 
I seek, shall be heoceforlh the greatest indifier- 
ence of mind and manner towarda her." 



" Well, you are belter than I. To be sure, 
you have not been hissed to-night, which is a very 
hurtful thing I assure you, and jars one's nerves 
horribly; but you seem to bring me calm. Do 
not be hurt by the word ; a spirit which calms is 
often one which rules, and perhaps calm is one of 
the greatest forces of nature." 

" It is the producing fon'e," said I. " Agita- 
tion is the storm which disturbs and overthrows. 

" As you will," said he ; " there is a time for 
all — erert'thing has its uses. Perhaps the union 
of (wo such opposile natures as yours and mine 
may inake a complete force. I wish to become 
your friend. I feel the need of you, for you 
know that I am selfish, and shall undertake noth- 
ing without asking how 1 shall be affected by it ; 
but it is only in the moral and intellectual that I 
seek profit. In material thinns I am almost as 
careless as old Boecafcrri, who would be one of 
the first of men if man was not the last of the 
races. He was right (o-niglit, and I was wrong 
not to bear his insolence just now. He told the 
the truth. I failed because I was below myself. 
Upon that I agreed with him ; I did nol do my 
best, and lacked inspiration, because I have gone 
all wrong until now. A healthy, well balanced 
talent can always flnti inspiration. Mine is un- 
healthy, and I must cure it. So 1 shall follow 
his advice and not listen to yours, which was 
prompted by politeness. I shall not make a 
second trial without invigorating myself I ought 
to be beyond these sudden failures, and hence I 
must consider ditferently the philosophy of my 
art. I must return to my mother's lessons, which 
1 have neglected to folbw, but which are written 
in sacred characters upon my memory. To-night 
old Boccaferri talked like her, and the peaceable 
Cecilia, that cold artist, who neither praises nor 
blames what surroimds her, yes, my old Cecilia, 
slipped in, tike thepoi'nf (forpue in her father's the- 
ories,two or three words which made adeep impres- 
sion upon me, although I pretended not to hear." 
" Why do you call heroW Cecilia, my dear Ce- 
lio ? She is only a few years older than you and I." 
" O, that is only a way I have, a habit of my 
childhood, a term of fondness, if you will. I rail 
her ' mon vieux /er.' It is a nickname taken from 
her surname, and it does not oflend her. She 
has almajs been old beyond her years, sad, 
thoughtful and considerate. When I was a child 
I used to play with her sometimes in the corridors 
of old palares ; she always gave up to me, which 
made me think her as old as my nurse, although 
she was then a pretty girl. We have only be- 
come intimate since my mother's death, or rather 
since she entered the theatre, and after I had left 
ihc nest where I was sheltered with so much love. 
I have learned a great deal of iho worid in two 
years. I was backward in experience, and eager 
to gain il; I quickly found it. The eager desire 
which I had of trying life alone first diverted my 
thoughts from my great grief; for 1 had a mother 
whose like no other man has seen. She bore me 
in her heart, her thought, and in her arms even, 
without remembering my age ; neither did I re- 
member it, 1 was so happy ihus; but when she 
sought the skies, I longed to wander, to build and 
possess on the earth. I am already weary and 
my hands arc empty. Now I really feel that I 
have no mother; now I weep and mourn for her 
in the loneliness of my heart, and still in this fright- 
ful solitude, beart--rend)ng to one so used to the 
exclusive, passionate lovetif a mother, there is one 



who still does me good, and near whom I breathe 
freely — Cecilia Boccaferri. Listen, Salentini — I 
will tell you something which may astonish you, 
but weigh it well and you will comprehend it. 
I do not like women, nay, I detest them, and 1 
am very ugly with them. I shall only e.\cept 
one, Cecilia, for she alone resembles my mother 
somewhat — resembles her whose perfection makes 
others hateful to me. So you understand that ?" 

" Perfeclly, Celio. Y"our mother lived only 
for you, and you became used to the societi- of a 
woman who loved you more than herself. Ah ! 
you do not know, Cello, to whom you speak and 
what dilferent tortures that name of mother 
awakens in my lieart. The more my childhood 
bas differed from j-ours, the better can I under- 
stand you, O spoiled child, insolent and hand- 
some as good fortune '■ As long as your boyish 
inexperience lasted, you bcliavcd that woman 
was an ideal of devotion, and that the love of 
woman was man's highest good ; in short, you 
thought that woman was mide to serve us, to adore 
us, to protect us, and guard us from danger, evil, 
trouble, and even ennui, did you not V " 

" Yes, yes, it was so," erieil Celio, stopping and 
turning his eyes upward. "The love of a wo- 
man, in my idea, was tlie bright and trembling 
light of a star, which never pales nor fades. My 
mother loved me as a star pours out iho fertilizing 
light. Near her, I was a living plant, a flower 
as pure as the dew with which she nourished me. 
I had not a single evil thought, not a doubt, not a 
desire. I did not care to live a separate life, 
when life might have wearied me ; atid yet she 
sulTcrcd ; she died, worn out by a secret grief, 
and I, wretch that I was, did not perceive it- If 
I questioned her, she reassured me by her ans- 
wers — 1 believed in her smiles. One morning I 
held her lifeless in my arms. I bore her home, 
thinking she had fainted. She was dead, dead 1 
and I was clasping her corpse." 

Celio sat down on the parapet of a bridge 
which we were just then crt>sting. A cry of des- 
pair and terror came from him, as if a ghost had 
passed before his eyes. I faw well that the poor 
child did not know how to bear trouble. I 
feared lest this awakened remembrance, embit- 
tered by his recent misfortune, might be too 
violent for him, and 1 took his arm and led him 
.gently away. 

" You can understand," said he, taking up the 
thread of his ideas as we walked on, " how and 
why I am egotistical. I cannot be otherwise ; 
and you can sec too how I became full of hatred 
and anger as soon as I sought love and friend- 
ship among my fellows. I was jarred and wound- 
c<l by selfi^hnC!Is like my own. The women 
whom I have met (and I begin lo think all are 
alike) only love themscltes, or if they like us a 
little, it is for their own sake, because we satisfy 
their vanity or Iheir passion. When we are of 
no use to them, ihey trample upon us and cast us 
aside ; and do you want me to respect those am- 
bitious, sensual creatures, who tell me that I am 
liandsome and may have a glorious future ? Oh, 
my mother would have loved me had I been a 
hunchback and an idiot ; bul the others I Just 
trust in them once, Salentini, and you will sec." 

" My dear Celio, you are right in general ; but 
for the sake of possible exceptions, you should not 
curse all. I, who have never been indulged, 
never even been loved, hope still and expect 
always " 
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" No one has ever loved you ? Then you had 
no motber, or youre was worth no more tlan 
other women. Poor boy ! Then you must have 
been alone with yoursulf, and that must be «ui:h a 
terrible iSle-i-lSie ! Ah, Salenlini, I wish I were 
loving, that I might love you. It mnst be such 
bappiness to make others happy ! " 

" What a strange soul you are, Ci'lio I 1 do 
not yet understand you, but I dcnre to know you, 
for it seems to me that, in spite of your contra- 
dictions and your incona latency, in spile of your 
pretensions to hatred, selfishness, and harshness, 
there is in you something of that soul which 
ehowcreil its treasures upon jou." 

" Somethin;; of tny mother ? J cannot think 
so. She was so humble in her greatness, inrom- 
parahle soul, that she always feared to destroy 
my personality in substituting her own. She de- 
veloped the feelings 1 showed to her; she took 
me aa I was, niihout dreaming that I could ever 
do wrong. Ah, that is Icving, and not so do 
other women love us — agree with me." 

" How is it that, understanding so well the 
greatness and beauty of devotion and love, you 
do not feel it living or budding iu your own 
soul?" 

" And you, Salentini," answered be, stopping 
me quitkiy, " what do you bear and cherish in 
your soul 7 Js it devotion to others ? No, it is 
devotion to self, for you are an artist. Be sin- 
cere ; I am not one of those who are satisfied 
with sounding words, vulgarly called the humbug 
of sentiment." 

" You make me tremble. Cello," smd I to hiui, 
"byfocold an examination; you will make me 
doubt myself. Leave me till to-morrow lo answer 
you, for I am here at my door, and I fear lest you 
are fatigued. Where do you live, and at what 
time do you shake off Ihe poppies of sleep ¥ " 

"Sleep! Another humbug I" answered be. 
" I am always awake. Come for me lo breakfast 
as soon as }*ou like. Mere is my card." 

He lit his cigar by mine and walked away. 
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(From Itif Heir To^ Mudcal Ttrnta.) 

Sketch of the Conserrfttory of Peutis. 

Pabt II. 
In the remilar order of the public examination, 
llie pianoHjiass comes next. The boys are first 
tested. It is not unusual to find among these 
young lads some of twelve or liiicen years, who 
have alreaily attained a profii-ieney which full- 
grown men might envy. After the boys come the 
girls, who are &r from affording Ihe audience tho 
same degree of musical gratification, although 
ihey are, oftentimes, not wanting in talent. But 
you seek in vain for that fulness of sound and that 
boldness of touch in their playing, which is so 
captivating to the ear. Nevertheless from other 
causes, they are welcomed with more enlhusiasiiu 
applause and hurras: in which it is easy to see 
that the French spectator pays his usual tribute lo 
some fine pair ot eyes or rosy cheeks; and the 
fair owner never fails to avail herself of whatever 
advantages she may possess, by which lo awaken 
enthusiaim, and elicit tlie favors of applauding 

The composers whose works were used at ex- 
aminations doring my connection with the Con- 
servatory, were Hummel and Herz: now, Thal- 
berg's works are S la mode. Clementi, Cramer, 
and DusMck, who, as composers, were superior to 
all the (kahionablo piano-writers of the present 
day, are quite forgotten as too east/, now tliat both 
pcrformera and hearers aim only at Jours lU force. 

The two most distinguished professors of the 
piano in the Conservatoire, have been Louis 



Adam — now dead, and father to the present com- 
poser, Adolph Adam — and Zimmermann, equally 
distinguished as contrapuntist and pianist, who died 
last year. Louis Adam presided over the female 
cla?s, and Zimmermann the m»le. On the death 
of Adam, his profcsaorship was solicited and ob- 
tained by Herz ; he soon resigned, however, hav- 
ing yielded to the attraction of American and 
Californian dollars : umilarty attracted, be would, 
no doubt, have re-crossed the Pacihc again and 
viuted Australia, had the Australian mines been 
diacoveied at the time of his (our. 

But we now mss on lo the singers, who come 
next in order. Tlie vocal classes are the last ex- 
amined, and are the most interesting as regards 
the professors who have them in charge. The 
public here meet with names they have often 
greeted upon the great aiage of the capital. 
These names I have already mentioned on a pre- 
vious page. To name them is to praise thetnj- — 
they are tlieir own best commendalion. The 
reader will easily conceive that such men impart 
to their pupils some of their own prestige. It 
would be difflcult lo express the degree of atten- 
tion and sympathy which is given to these young 
singers, especially the femaTe ones. Here the 
young ladies possess an unquestionable euperiorily 
over the young men. Some of them, even in the 
Conservatory, enjoy a considerable degree of 
ftme, and arc crowned with the first laurels of 
(heir class. Such pupils are, of course, destined 
for the great stt^ of the metropolis, the Grand 
Opera. On the day of their debut, the house is 
thronged with multitudes of spectators. The ex- 
amination consists in the performance of an arm, 
nitb recitatives, selected from the operas of tho 
most celebrated masters, particularly Italian, with 
accompaniment of piano. The pupils of tho 
voi'al department having performed their several 
(asks, tho general examination closes. 

Alter the competitions io each of the classes 
have thus been heai'd, the jury, or committee, 
deliberate " on the spot," and then mention the 
names of those who have been deemed worthy of 
the first and second premiums. In the violin and 
violoncello class, the first premium is a corres- 
ponding instrument: that is, either a violin or 
violoncello, obtained from some of the very best 
makers of Paris, such as Lupot, Gaud, Thibault, 
and WilUume. The instrument bears upon it 
the name of the successful competitor, with Ihe^ 
words : " The National Conservatory of Paris to 
the pupil, 18—." The only awai-d lo the seconil 
competitor is ihe proclamation of his name. If 1 
remember rightly, a fiute is also given to the best 
pupil on that instrument To the successful piano 
competitor, a selection of the best piano-music is 
awarded. A piano-forte has been deemed too 
costly a premium for the Conservatory, which has 
otherwise such heavy expenses to suslain. To 
the best singer a musical ecore, richly bound, is 

C resented. The second best singer has merely 

I must remark, however, that these prizes men- 
lioqed, are not pmenied at the time when the 
names of the successful competitors are an- 
nounced: another public and ceremonious occa- 
sion is ordered for this. Immediately after the 
examination, a vacation commences, which lasts 
till Ihe first Monday in October. At this lime a 
great festival is arranged by the director, and 
publicly announced in the Fari^an journals. It 
lakes place on the day preceding Ihe term which 
commences another year, and that is, on a Sunday 
e^'enillg. All the pupils are called upon to exert 
their talents to grace the occasion ; and, now, 
tho successful competitors for the fint prizes are 
again lislened to, and then receive tho final award 
of ihcir genius. In addition to this perfi>rmance, 
a theatrical enCeriainment is furnished, consisting 
of an opera comique in three acts, sometimes, 
however, only in one act, and occasionally a single 
act of an Italian opera is performed. This beau- 
tiful festival, to which the most brilliant society in 
Paris is hidden, under the monnrcfii/ was presided 
over hy the Minister of Ihe Royal House, and 
sometimes by the Minister of the Interior. I re- 
member to have seen Marshall Couui of Lauristen 
Scsiding, «lio was, at the lime, minister of Louis 
TILL He made the pupils and professota a 



most flattering and euli^ljc address, which crea- 
ted not only among ihernd but the spectators 
present, the warmest enlhu^at<m. It is by such 
acts as these that a government promotes Ihe 

Erogress of AnT, and makes a nation greater than 
y the bloody battle-field and the shock of arms. 

I have thus far sud nothing about the clasa 
which is most worthy of mention — a class which 
has furnished France with distinguished artists, 
and which has raised the Conservatory to a proud 
distinction ; I mean ibe ctaaa of Musical Composi- 
tion. This is quite distinct froip the classes of 
harmony, counterpoint, and fugue, which have 
their soparate tesi'hers. I will also here stale, 
that there are, in the Conservatory, three Exam- 
iners. In connection with Ihe directors, the ex- 
aminers form the High Council of the Conserva- 
tory, by which are examined, quarterly, the pu- 
pils in fugue and counterpoint. The examiners 
are selected from the ranks of the very best 
French composers, and are members of the Le- 
gion of Honor and of the Institute of France. 
Their only duty (beside that of examining the 
pupils just mentioned), is the leaching of musical 
composition. Each examiner has two or three 
pupils under bis care, to whom he gives three lec- 
tures a week. He is not snhject to the rules of 
the Conservatory, as the professors are, but in- 
structs his pupils at home, and at any lime most 
convenient lor himself. His system of instruction 
is thorough and rigid to extremity; and the pro- 
gress of the pu[HU is correspondingly certain and 
satii>factory. 

After studying three years under these illus- 
triously and conacientionsly severe masters, the 
pupils come lo competition for thei^niiKJ prize, 

in Counterpoint 2il. A Fugue. Srd. A Musical 
Composition, with an orchestral accompaniment. 
The third piece, till within the last three years, 
had been an <irio, preceded by a recitative ; but 
it has been enlarged, and is now a drama, in one 
act. I heard that, a few years ago a drama, called 
Sappho, which had gained for its author, M. Gou- 
nod, the granil prize, was brought out with success 
at the Grand Opera in Paris. 

Previous to Ihe competition for the grand prize, 
which takes place in Ihe large Hall of the Insli- 
lute of France, each pupil Is for three days locked 
in a room ; writing materials being furnished him, 
also necessary food. During this time, he is 
allowed lo have no intercourse with anybody ; 
and should ha violate this role, he would be ex- 
pelled, with disgrace, from the class of competitors. 
And why is he thus locked up ? and what does ha 
do in his solitary room V He there composes his 
third piece with orchestral accompaniment; and 
he is thus locked up that it shall not be possible 
for him (o gain any aid from friends or books, but 
ihaE he must, in those three days, produce the 
composition out of his own head. The exercises 
on lugue and counterpoint are handed in before 
Ihe competitors are locked up. When a pupil 
has finished his composition, he selects some device 
and writes it carefully on one comer of his score, 
as a mark by which his production shall be distin- 
guished from all the rest He then carefully 
signs, folds up, and seals his score, and then it is 
handed to the director of the Conservatory. The 
director examines every device, that he may know 
to whom each score belongs, and then removes 
the signature; so that the judges determine the 
merits of a composition without knowing who ii 
its author; and thus is even the suipicioa of par- 
tialily avoided. Let me now relate bow the deci- 
sion IS given on this important matter. 

The music section of the Institute of France, 
consisting of five members, all first-rate composers, 
meet upon an appointed day, in the Hall of the 
Institute. A piano has been carried there, and 
able artists summoned. Each composition is per- 
formed in presence of these equitable and incor- 
ruptible judges, and each of them drops bis vote 
into a bag, giving, at ihe same time, his molivea 
of praise and blame. After every piece has been 
thus performed and judged, the votes on each 
work are compared and verified, and the grand 
prize is awarded. The decision is made known 
publicly hy the papers. All that I have described 
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takaa place In Augnil, ia whicfa month alao (he 
fKDeral examination comes off. But (hat 'a not 
the end. The composition to which the grand 
prize has been adjudged will be honored with a 
public execution. In October all the sections 
of the Institute of France meet publicly ; and ia 
that illuatrious assembl}', before an immenra con- 
course, lo which the first artists and the orchestra 
of the Grand Opera, with their great leader. 
Habeneck, have Deen called — in bucH a place, I 
•ay, the happy youn^cLsureat enjoys with rapturo 
a performance, which, alas! wifi perhaps be the 
last for him. 

Napoleon was the founder of th'n grand prixe. 
He bad remarked that in every other branch of 
the fine arts, painting, sculpture, srcliltecture. &c., 
a premium was granted to the oupil who produced 
the best work; and that music, by some unexplain- 
able, and in his view unjustifiable, reason, was 
made an exception. Ho resolved at once to place 
music on the same fooling in this respect with her 
(ister arts, and to this end he fauodcd the grand 
prize. 

Great advanlades were, and are still, attached 
to the gaining of the grand prixe. The pupil 
who wins such a distinction, is maintained durini; 
three years at the expense of Ibe (Tovernment ; he 
a sent to Italy, to stay one year in Bomc, where 
be makes himself acquainted with the musicnl re- 
sources, performances, and models, which iho art 
can afford an artist in that city. The second 
year he visits Naples, Milan, and Florence, where 
^vtTj facility is given him for holding intercourse 
with such celebrated masters and singers as he can 
meet with there. The third year he is allowed to 
visit Germany. This closes hla tour, nnd he is or- 
dered back to France. Another priiHIege which 
was invaluable under Napoleon, belongs still to 
the young musician crowned with the grand prize. 
He was exempt from enrollment in the army. 
This shows the high degree of esteem Napoleon 
entertained for the art ol muwc, of which lie was 
exceedingly fond. There is no belter proof of 
this than his restoration of the Chapel of Music 
in the Chateau of the Tuileries. He loaded with 

E resents and regards Lesueur, his Chapel Master; 
e summoned from Italy to f ranee the celebrated 
Paiaello, to whom he gave a hi^h salary taken 
from his private treasury; the compo^ier Paer ac- 
compani^i him in all foreign expeditions, to com- 
pose masses and te Deum.% to celebrate the vic- 
tories gained by his armies over the enemies of 
France. No other sovereign ever did so much 
for the arts in general, and music in particular. 



Bkblih, Mabcr 17. To go on with my visit to 
Dresden and Leipzig; It wait still dark when I bade 
farewell to " Smoking house" friends and trudged 
off, with a boy to carry my bag, down to the noble 
new bridge built for ihd railronti, and so across the 
Elbe to the station. The policeman watches you, 
and if he hears you taking a tEcket Tor Leipzig or 
Berlin, he demands the pusport. You present it — 
a pleasant little reminder of the pntemal care taken 
of you by these governments. At last we nre off, 
mnning along the smooth river bottom of the Elbe, 
with a vine-covered side-hill not Tar off. By and by 
see Meissen four or five miles away to the south : 
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pafs through a tunnel, aud our vineyards ha' 
appeared; then we reach the river again at Riesa 
and cross it, having accomplished some thirty miles; 
and now straight across the level country forty miles 
farther, and there is Leipzig. 

There were kind hearts awaiting me still, although 
but one or two are left of the friends of lut year ; 
bat the fewer the number the warmar the welcome. 
CiAPF I found plunged into the mazes of Wbbbr'i 
and MBaDEtaaoHa'a concerted music, with the 
pleasing prospect of being called upon in a few 
weeks to pUy one of these piece* in presence of the 
pillars of the mnaieal chorch — a liitb episode in a 



pianist's life, like a yonng lawyer's first argument 
before the U. S. Supreme Court in the days of Mta- 
SHALL and Stobt. However, you may be sure be 
will do Boston credit. His toneh seems lo me cx- 
qaisite, and his power of imitating, no. reproducing, 
the styles of other plajcrs, from such men as Mo- 
8CITELGS down to tho author of the sweet song : 
" Little children, love your mn," is wonderful. He 
has no ambition though to become a virtuoso, but is 
devoting himself to a thorough study of tlie best 
methods of instruction. 

This visit to Leipzig Is a green and sunny week 
in my calendar. If for no other reason, the contrast 
between my stodent lodging in Berlin, and the ait- 
ting room of a noble American woman, with its de- 
licious home feeling, enlivened and refined by her 
presence and that of her children, was enough to 
mi^e it so. But musically, this visit was worth more 
to mq than any of my former ones. I had more 
opportunity of meeting, seeing and hearing the men 
to whom Leipiig owes its present musical renown 
than formerly, and had for the (irst time opportunity 
of attending one of each of the two great concerts, 
the "Quartet" aud the "Gewandhaus." 

To one who has lived as much as I have in the 
musical periodical literature of England and Ger- 
many of the lost sixty years, there is hardly a living 
musician whom one could visit with more interest 
than MoscHELKS. Years ngo, how I used to pore 
over a set of the old London Ilarmonicen, another 
of Bacon'i Mttsictd Refiew, and the early volumes of 
the London ^/uiicai World! Later, the Lriptiger 
AUg. Mas. Ztilang came In my way, and in the col- 
umns of thai noble work I found could trace back 
the history of him wliose name filled so large a 
space in the English musical press, to the boy com- 
poser of fourteen years, to the boy virtno^o of ten 
years, astonishing the pnhlic at Prague by his per- 
formance of variations of their new kapellmeister, 
Wruek, and playing with Fi^ulein Mf.LlisCH the 
double concerto for two piano-fortes in E flat by 
Mozart. I follow him to Tionija, and there find 
him arranging BebthOTen's Fidelia for the piano, 
and at the end ho writes: Fiae, mil Gollea IiSfe, 
(Pinis, wiih God's help;) lo which Beethoven adds: 
Maisch, hil/dir le/ber I (O man, help thyself.) 

I follow him from volume to volume of the Zil- 
tung in bis artistic journeys, gaining ever a higher 
position, becoming more widely known, filling the 
places left vacant by the setting of the great stars of 
fifty years since, unlil I reach Iho era of the Rar- 
mDaicon, whpn ho Is in London, the great composer, 
the great director, the great pianist, the most hon- 
orcd and popnlnr man, ns it seems, in the London 

And at last MENDELMons comes upon the sluge, 
and "Moscheles and Mendelssohn" are names 10 
conjure by ; and still later, covered with honors and 
weallhy. he leaves the great capital and settles in 
quiet Leipzig — lo my feelings, the great link which 
connects the present with the past Ho is still 
active, still guiding tho yonng virtuoso in the true 
path, still impressing the great lessons of the past 
upon ihe present, still stemming the current of fate 
in its efTorts to break away from all the restraints of 
the true and Ihe classic. He knew BaF.TnovEK and 
probably Hatjiit, If not, be knew those who did 
know both Hatdw and Moeabt; and so }-oa can 
follow the chain bock to the days of BicH and 

It was therefore with no small pleasnre thot Clapp 
brought me permission to call upon one of whom I 
had read so much. I bad seen him at tlio Con- 
servatory and in other places, but to visit him in 
his own house was another thing. Such a call 
would in any case be of interest; but where a man 
bos improved his many opportunities, and has col- 
lected so many little remembrances of tho distin- 
gntshed persons whom he has known, this interest 



becomes an hundred fold greater. Such objecti a 
a variety of Beethoven matters, anlographs, like-_ 
ncBses, £c., and a volume of MS. letters ot Men- 
delssohn, in which his talent for drawing and his 
wit are shown couspicuonsty. But this is no place 
to give an inventory of the objects of interest 
that drawing room. During another visit he 
kind enough to offer to play, and selected Beet- 
hoven's Variations, Op. 39, a work new to me, and 
which I now for the first time saw. Its theme forms 
the last movement of the " Sinfonie Eroica-" Ol 
the beauty of these variations, so played, I need noi 
speak. Moscheles must now be over sixty years ol 
age, but I should not dream it from his appearance 
Health to him for long years lo come I 

Another interesting visit was to the well-known 
organist, C. P. Beciebb, whose musical bibliograph- 
ical works sustain a very high reputation, llerr 
Becker has devoted himself mostly to the history of 
church music, and certainly his collection of w( 
illustrative of the rise and progress of modem sacred 
music, is one to " make my mouth water-' Herr 
Becker seems hardly yet past the middle age, an 
hope that we may yet have much from his pen. 
catalogue of the musical works of the 16th and ITib 
ceuTurtes is a work of great labor, and one 1 would 
not willingly be without. 

Besides Ptof. Plaidt, of whom I have before j 
spoken, and who is just as industrious and as ski 
a teacher as ever. I may mention that in one of 
walks we met a man whose name has become km 
in America within tbe last few years, and whom I 
saw once or twice anernards. This was JuLini 
Knobb. Hs is rather a tall, atcnder man, some, 
what past the middle age, I thought. I did nol 
hear bjui play, though I saw him show some tricka 
of fingering, which no hand but one with snch ai 
immense span as his can ever hope to perform. . 
was reminded of Ihe stories told of Wrclffi, the rival 
of Beethoven in Ibo days of his virtuoso glory ii 
Vienna, who used to play Mozart's Fantasia in 1 
minor, for^ur haml>^ without omitting a note, OS old 
Tomaschek has recorded. 

One evening passed pleasantly at the Ahead Vnitr- 
halt-img of tlic conservatory- The pieces given were 
a Quartet in A by Beethoven, the performcra, ex- 
cept Ibe violoncello, being pupils; a sonata for 
piano-forte and violin, by Schumann, by pupils ; 
Piano Tlio by Moscheles, which pleased me much, 
and none the less so because the Scherzo, if not a 
regular Scotch reel, was much of that character. 

The Gewandhaus Quartet Concert which I at- ' 
tended was on the evening of Feb. SS, and the pro- 
gramme was this : 

Trio by Beethoven, in G, performed by Herren i 
Rontjen, Herrmann and Gratzmacher. 

Quartet, No. I, E flat, by Cherubini, performed by 
the same gentlemen with the addition of DATri> aa 
first violin. ' 

Variations for two pianos, by O. Singer, quite a 
young man, and I think a pupil in the conservatory. 
I cannot say that I was mnch impressed either by I 
the melody of the theme or by the character of the i 
vatiations- There was no resliug point ; the hands 
seemed to be always full of chords ; and when it wai 
finished, one wished to know what all that was 

The second part of the concert was filled by Men- 
delssohn's Octet Once hearing is not enough for 
me to be able to enjoy a work of this extent, or 
deed to follow its ideas, especially in the case <: 
composer like Mendelssohn, who deals so Utile in 
broad, clear melodies. The aalhor of the fairy 
music in the " Midsummer Night's Dream," how- 
ever, was fully confessed." 

But how can I express my astonishment at my 
first look into the ball of the Gewandhaus, of which 
we have heard and read so mnch ! A little, mis< 
hie, nnventilated room, which can scarcely, when 
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crowded to it* mniMt capacity, I Judge, hold Right 
hnndred aodilon. Though well fitted for quartet 
coDCcrtii, can it be ponlble for an aadience to get 
-e than a (linl idea of the dua effect of a large 
orcheatnil Thia remained to be teea. Well, fa or 
dajs after came a lo-called '' Gcwandbaus Con- 
cert," par ezctUtnce, and I had opportunitr to hear 
for myself. Fine came Spontinl's noiay OTertara to 
the Vatatin. Now it ii clear that to one who is tn 
the babil of being in Che very tnmnlt of the lonnds 
n orchsBtra, and has learned to look for (his sort 
of eff^t, the clear diatlnctnesa with which we who 
re aied to the large concert room* of Boston and 
New York hear the Tariooa volcci and paru, with 
the attcranccB of the themea from all the different 
inetromenU, and the snbdned tone of the whole, 
>t appear to be a defect. I do not seem to have 
said just what I mean. Take a comparison. An 
tchCBlral work is to me in music what a great paint- 
ing with many ilgnres it in a sialcr art. The artist 
n find cnjojmeni In a near view, which ivill enable 
m Co irncc the hand of the master and appreciate 
e evidences of his skill. But we, the laiiy, go to a 
stance and sit down, to let the work as a whole 
■peak otit iu intent and find its way into onr 
hcarti. It is one kind of pleasure to sit in the choir 
and join in Banders mighty chorases, in which the 
I singer ii borne along' as npon a mighty flood of 
tones; it 1s quite another thing to sic in oar nohle 
Boston Music Ball, and Mlow snch chomiea as 
clearly and see iheir constmction as distinctly as wo 
do a vocal qnartct in a small room. Some of our 
first critics here io Berlin are now finding faott with 
the great nombers of pcrforoieri, both vocal and in- 
■immcnCal, employed in producing Beethoven's great 
Mass in the Sing Akndemie. " For the room," says 
BBt-LSTAB, " the nomboT of performers was too 
great, In anch cases also there is a golden me- 

To me, then, used to the most distant seats in the 
Berlin concert rooms, which, though small, still are 
larger than ihni of the Gen^andhaai, a seat on the 
main floor of this latter seemed to place me in the 
midit of a rush and torrent of confused soond — 
noisy, bnt not musically sonorous — loud, but dead. 
The exquisite manner in which the orchestra played 
was not to ho -denied, thongh my standard of com- 
parison is the Bojal Orchestra of Berlin ; but for 
teal enjoyment of (lie work played, give me either a 
larger hall or a smaller orchestra. David cart make 
hiroself more conspicnoits — he is a nagnificetit orches- 
tral player — doubtless, in a small room ; bat when 
one hears an orchestra he wiahea to hear no singts 
performer — not Pnganini j he liaceus to Beethoven, 
Moiart, Baydn, nol to the mea who are performing 

Weil, after tho overture came a scene and air by 

SroiiR, with Clarinet obligate, sung by Fraiilcin 

! Bienchi. She is alt the mode just now in Leipzig — 

a pretty pirl and a sweet singer, but wby so much 

praised, why rated so highly, I cannot imagino. 

Omefrfsffirt for oboe, by Ricti, played by Herr 
Dicihe ; neither the composition nor its performance 
bc((er thnn Itibas used (o give Ds in Bos(on, Diethe's 
tone by no means so good. 

.Tenet'from Fidtlio, snng by Friinleina Rodi and 
Bianchi, and Berr Eilers. Ko better singing ihun 
we ofren hear from Boston artists. 

Overtnro " for (he Emperor's Namedny," Op. 115, 
by Beethoven ; exqniiiitely played, but to me not 
effect ive from causes above discussed. 

Trio from Cimarosa's "Secret MnrriHge," by the 
two girls above named, and the violinist Dreyschock's 
wife, who look the concralco. Her part plensed me 
t of the throe. — By the way, why do not your 
Italian opera Croupes give this work by Cimaroial 
It i^qnire* no chorus, and is a perfect masterpiece of 
fun and masic. 

The second part of Che eoueerC was filled by a new 



Symphony by Tanbert in C minor, led by the com- 
poser, who had come on to Leipzig for Che purpose- 
Ac its close there was just enough of applause to 
prove ihac it had fallen dead. I felt sorry for Tau- 
beri i hot why, affer so many failures in this class of 
composiciona, does he venture new manuscript works 
among strangers ! On the whole, this was a pretcy 
poor programme and very nnsatisfactory concert to 

I enclose a specimen of the programmes (o the 

private concerts of the " AiBschwang," * a mnsScal 
club, of which onr Boston representative, Clapp, is 
entitled (o the honor of patemiCy, It will give yon 
- good idea of what the yonng musicians in Leipiig 
an do and are doing. 



1. Siring Quartet, in E flat Chcrubini 

Flayed by Ilciicn Japba, Lunghana, Koning and 

2. Cavatiua from "St. Paul," Mendelssohn. 

Sung by Hen F. Rehling. 

3. Piano Piecei, Schumann. 

.a Nos. 1 and 10 from the " Daridtbandltr-tdnien." 

b "JforKmf and ■■GriHm." from the " Foirfarie- 
SfSriai." 
Flayed by Hen J. von BemuCh. 

4. Salon Piece far two pianos, eisht hands, Oesttrley. 

Played by Herren B, Bosch, N. B. Clapp.f J. 
von Bemuth, and W. Saar.f 

6. a Romania, > Beethoven. 

b Surabandc.S- for the riolin, Spohr. 

c Melody, S Molique. 

Flayed by Herr Toste. 

G. Three Songs : Schumann. 

a •■ Nichts Schimeres." 

b " Standchcn." 

e " Ausallen Mahrchcn winkt e»," 

7. Sonata, op. lOS, lat mavcwGnt Beethoven, 

Played by W. Saar.t 
[To commence precisely at 6i, P. M., and end at Ti-] 

And so, with no diminution in my pleasant recol- 
lections of Leipzig, the next evening I was i^oin in 
Berlin. a. w, t. 

P. S. The "Stem Orchestra Society," in connee- 
tion with his Singing Society, is going to give ns a 
Beethoven night to close with, which will be as near 
the acme, tlie ne ptai vltra, as it is easy to get. ..What 
do yon Chink of juac these Chree numbers on the pro- 
gramme ? Selections from che " Ruins of Athena," 
the Piano Fantasia, with Orchestra and chorus, and 
the Ninth Symphony entire. For this latter work 
oar public is well prepared, as the Rrst three move- 
ments have been played by other performers some 
half-dozen Umee in public ^is winter, and all it 
fresh in our memories and ready for (he addition of 
Che vocal finale. Stem is a public benefactor.. 
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A Compliment to Otto Dresel. 

Of ail the " complimentary concerts" we havo 
known, the most beautiful and the most hearty was 
the Private Concert given at the Messrs. Chick- 
ering's rooms last Monday evening in compliment 
to our admirable pianist, composer, and musician 
par excellence among all wbo have ever resided 
among us, Mr. Otto Drebel. The concert 
vaa a token to him of eatcem and gratiiude on 
Ihe part of a little cinb of amateur ladies and 
gentlemen, including about an equal number of 
onr best professional singers, who for two winteta 
past have met weekly in a private house for the 
practice, under Mr. Dresel's direction, of some of 
the choiceat vocal compoMtions of the German 

• Th» wonl mrnii ,iiji.Voiv>it— »qui™lmt b«re to oar laag- 



inast«rs. In tbb way they bave studied, and by 
dint of the severest and most patient drill, have 
mastered several entire Psalms of Mendeubobm, 
Schubert and Robert Franz; Motets of 
Bach ; portions of Mozart's Reqaieia ; the 
Chrislxu, the Athalia, Ihe " Midsummer Night's 
Dreani" choruses, and many four-part songs of 
Mkndbi.bsobs ; parts of Glock'b Orfeo; cbo- 
roses by Weber, Schomarn, ftc. Never prob- 
ably, has BO pure and beautiful an ensemble of 
voices (to the nomber of four or five upon a 
part) been brought together in our city, and 
never has such tliorougli drill, with such artistic 
spirit and result, been ^nown in any of our vocal 
combinations. 

The members of the club have felt it a rare 
privilege to be thus initiated into such >atisf3dng 
music by a guide so sure and so inspiring. The 
fruits of their practice have several times de- 
lighted tittle parties of their friends at the bos' 
piiable bouse ; this time it was their irish upon a 
somewhat larger scale to make the attraction irf 
their singing serve tlio purpose of a substantial 
compliment to their instructor, and yet to do it in 
a way that should have as little as possible of the 
unpleasant publicity of a concert. The Chicker- 
ing room therefore was chosen as the fittest place ; 
the tickets were disposed of privately, even to 
the last seat that Ibe room would hold, come 
weeks before the coocert, and the disappointed 
applicants were almost as many as the fortunate 
wbo found admittance. The room was exquisite- 
ly adorned with bnge bouquets of flowers, which, 
with the youth and beauty of so many female 
ringers, and the well-dressed andience, made a 
charming scene. The selections were all vocal, 
sung by the memben of the club, reinforced by 
a few extra voices in one or two of the last 
pieces, and directed and accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Drksbl, aided by Mr. Trenele, 
wherever a greater breadth of harmony was 
rG<iuired. This ivas the prognunme ; 
Pakt I. 

1— Psalm civii, for Double Chorus Hobert Frani. 

Z— Psalm xlii: " As the Hart," &c Hendelisahn. 

Chorus. Soprano Solo. Recitative, Soprano Solo 

with ChoruB of Women, Chorus of Men ; FuU 

Chorus. Kecitative, Soprano Solo, Quintet fbr 

Soprauo and Male voices. Finale. 

3— Psalm ilil: "The Lord ismy Shepherd," Schubert 

Quartet for Treble voices. 

4 — Oratorio of "Cliriatui," Mendelaaohn. 

ReciCative. Trio for Male voices: "Say, where 
is he bom, the king of Judea, fbr we have seen 
his star, and arc come to adore him." 
ChoTus: "There shall a Star ftom Jacob come 
forth and dash in pieces Princes and Nations," 
and Chorale. 
Recitative. Chorus : " This man have we found 
perverting all Ihe nation, and forbidding to ren- 
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Sola: Orpheus, anawered by Choms of Furies. 
Chorus : " Unhappy mortal, Hhat farings tbco 

hither?" 
Solo — Orpheui : " Endless woes, unhappy slia- 



>lo — Orpticua : " lofemsr goda i Pity my des- 
Chona; "Let him entertheinfemal gates." 
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II. Four-pan Sonu: 



e blest, Doble 
• Weber. 



B — Choruses of Elves, rrom " 



It would take many pages to describe (be cbar- 
acterislic beaulies of all these piecea, not one of 
which, we believe, was ever publicly performed 
ia Boston. Admirable ae each was separalely, 
the KradBtion and contrast of effects in the whole 
terieB was not loss admirable. The Psalm for 
double chorus by Franz 'a a noble compo^tron, 
learned, almost BACii-like in its spirit, with the 
same fresh originality and truth of expression 
which we find in bis songs ; a truly religious 
work, elaborate and very difilcult, ending in a 
fugue, which, like all the real, was sung with the 
most perfect balance, precision, and purity of in- 
tonation and expression. The sopranos were all 
fresh and telling, without any harshness, and 
sounded together tike one voice ; and so the con- 
traltos, which were extremely rich and musical. 
Mendelssohn's Fsalm : "As the hart pants after 
the water-brooks," Sc, is one of hia most beauti- 
ful productions, full of sweet and lender feeling, 
and with such contrasla of aoloa, choruses, now of 
women, now of men, quintet, and grand full 
chorus for finale, as to keep the interest always 
fresb. The soprano solos, each by a different 
voice, selected with careful reference to the pe- 
culiar filnen of each to ibe speciality of the pas- 
sage, were all sung in an artistic and expressive 
manner which we rarely hear in concerta. Of 
course we may not particularize. — ScitUDERT's 
Fsalm, sung by four fine, fresh treble voices, is a 
piece suggestive of angelic harmony, Mid bas all 
the peculiar imaginative charm of that rare 
genius. 

But the profoundcst impression of the sacred 
half of the programme was produced by that 
wonderful fragment (all that was completed) of 
Men DEtSSO UN's Chrialus. The Trio of the 
three magi, which was finely rendered, excites 
expectation marvellously. The chorus ; " There 
shall a star come forth," &c,, has a sweet and 
starlike beauty. But the narrative recitatives, 
(admirably delivered by Mr, Arthurson,) with 
the accusing choruses before Pilate, are extreme- 
ly, terribly dramatic, especially llioso multitudi- 
nous echoes of " Crucify, crucify, crucify him," 
and Ibe inexorable sound of " We have a sacred 
Law," &c. And again, what is more exquisitely 
plaintive and pathetic than that weeping chorus 
at the end ? The renderitig of the whole frag- 
ment seemed near faultless, and everything else 
was forgotten in the expression and intentiou of 
the music. To judge from this fragment, (of 
which we published a fuller analyus a few weeks 
since,) the " Christus " would have been Men- 
delssohn's greatest sacred composition. 

Part II. gave ua sprites and fairies of all shades 
and national it ies, from Greek mythology, from 
German Wieland's brain, to music equally im- 
i^native by Weber ; Eastern houris, and Men- 
delssohn's Shakspearian elves. Such purely im- 
aginative, romantic music made tha moat agreea- 
ble relief after the graver pieces of the fiist part. 
It was changing from the solid to the *' light," 
without resorting to aught trivial or empty, but 
keeping still to works of real creative genias. 



The aelection from Gluck'b " Orplieus " was 
perhaps the most admired d* anything that eve- 
ning. It represents Orpheus at the entrance of 
the infernal regions seeking his I']urydice. First 
we have one of those short instrumental inter- 
ludes, called in the score balklla, here represent- 
ing the dance of the Furies. Mr. Dresel had 
arranged it, as well as the following accompani- 
ments, for four hands in such a manner as to 
bring out the maximum of power from the piano 
for the simple but appalling harmony. The bark 
of Cerberus, accompanying the chorus of demons, 
who dispute hia entrance, is strongly marked and 
quite impressive. AU the mosic, incredibly 
simple as it seems in its construction after works 
more modem, ia wonderfully dramatic and effec- 
tive ; and the alternation between these loud, in- 
exorable choruses and the pleading melwlies of 
Orpheus, with lyre-like accompaniment, (beauti- 
fully sung by a rich and sympathetic amateur 
contralto,) shows the highest art of contrast. Won- 
derful and beautiful is the gradual softening and 
yielding of the infernal chorus \ a drowsiness 
comes over the stern thonLi, and the last piece ia 
aerene and peaceful as the songs of blessed spirits. 
Yet through the whole one musical motive, one 
and the same ever-repeated figure reigns, so that 
the change seems nut one of form, but only at- 
mospheric, imperceptible in its degrees. Here 
was real musical dramatic genius; with the sim- 
plest means, such wonderful results produced in 
the imagination and feeling of the hearer! Yet 
never before has a scene from one of Gluck's 
operas been heard, that we know, in this coun- 
try I It moves us to repeat more earnestly than 
ever the wish, that some opera company, after alt 
these highly spiced Italian operas, vrill deign for 
ODce to let us hear an opera of Gluck, that we 
may judge of opera from a standard of simple 
musical dramatic tmlh, Alas I too well they know 
that it would be to kill tha eharra of all their 
modern hot-house products. 

The Oberon chorus is perfectly lovely ; why 
not as finely imaginative in its way as Mendels- 
sohn's fairy musiu ? Indeed, we even question 
whether Weber's does not indicate more freedom 
from a certain musical one-ideaism, and whether 
its charm may not wear longer. It is the opening 
of the opera; Oberon sleeps, and his elfin minis- 
ters and subjects flit round bis bead with whis- 
pering, cautious strains, warning the noisy bee 
and fly to keep farther off, and the little rill to 
run more quietly and not disturb their monarch's 
dream. On a ground-work of exquisite accom- 
paniment, slumberous chords, broken by little 
dream-like snatches, partly borrowed from the 
overture, the voices (soprano, alto and tenor,) 
hum little fragments of a low, half-connected 
strain, in a peculiar rhythm ; voices and instru- 
ment together making one sweet whole. It was 
charmingly sung, with the most delicate light and 
shade. The merry little four-part song, called in 
the original " The Birds of the Forest," was sung 
with rare truth and unity, without accompani- 
ment, and gave such pleasure that it had to be 
repeated. 

The Schumann choruses gave ua a higher idea 
of his " Paradbe and the Peri," than we had 
gathered from reports. The first one : " Deck 
we the steps of our Allah's throne !" is very ori- 
ginal in its melodic design, and very beautiful; 
some of the modulations, two, are striking and 
significant. The other : " Sleep on," is a beauti- 



ful soprano melody (beautifully sung by an am- 
ateur), upon a soft, auff'used background of 
chorus. — Finally, the fairy choruses from the 
" Midsummer Night'a Dream," for female voices, 
(near twenty in all, and all so fresh and pure and 
muMcal, all so refined ia quality), upon the 
ground-worfc of those humming figures from the 
overture, very nicely sketched on the piano, truly 
suggested the delicate cborua of the souta of little 
flowers — a sort of musical exhalation. They 
were sweet sounds to go home to sleep by. 

Thus closed a moat delightful and successful 
evening. The only source of regret was that 
more persons could not hear it. To the self-sac- 
rificing artist, to whose honor these fruits of hia 
own watering were offered, it must have been one 
of those sweet rewards which Providence (ails 
not to let fall in the thorny path of every sincere 
and uncompromising devotion to the Beautiful 
and True. 



Oigans ani Oigan-'bnildiiig. 

We alluded a few weeks since to the move- 
ment now in progress to place in the Boston 
Mut^ic Hall a Grand Organ, such as ia now the 
boast of Haorlem and of Freyburg. The plan, we 
understand, is still being pushed vigorously — may 
we hope, successfully. 

It may not be inappropriate, in this connec- 
tion, to quote the following sound and pmctieal 
hints, touching the necessary ncgociations whiih 
must be had between the purchasing and building 
of such an instrument. They are taken from the 
recent work of HorKisB, (Organist of the Tem- 
ple Church, London, &c. &c.) " On the Organ 
and il> construction:' 

After describing in detail the various elements 
which go to make up a perfect instniment, lie 
says ; " We have now arrived at the last, but by 
no means the least important question for eon- 
aidoration, namely, the price of the organ. This 
matter necessarily rests, to some extent, with the 
builder chosen, but remains to a much greater 
degree in the hands of the purchasers. From 
what has been explained in the preceding fcc- 
tions, it must be obvious that there is a durable, 
complete, but coiliy way of building an orgnn, 
and an unsubstantial, incomplete and clifap way 
of making it It is also equally' evident that 
orgnn-building may bo viewed as a calling of high 
Art, or treated merely oa a matter of buslnesa ; 
and it will be exercised in either the former or 
the latter spirit, according to circujnslanees. 

" Under the most extreme circumstances the 
organ-builder must exist by the exercise of his 
calling ; but, at the same time, it is only consistent 
with the proper feeling of ambition that actuates 
every genuine artist, that be should prefer also 
rearing specimens of bis art to which he might 
point with pride, as well as his succe,«soi'j for gen- 
erations after him. But this second condition 
must depend obviously on the means placed at 
his disposal. 

" On being applied to to make proposals for 
the construction and erection of an organ, an 
organ-builder may draw up a spccifii'stion for an 
instrument of given contents, and, intending to 
u9e certain materials, and to devote much atten- 
tion to various matters of detail and finish which 
cannot be specified in an estimate without extend- 
ing it to the length of a pamphlet, place his charge 
at a certain snm, say £1,000. Ho may, however, 
have good reason to know that that figure will 
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ensure him the loss of the ' order'; accordingly, 
nilhout sitering one of the irritten conditions of 
his contract, or foregoing one penny of liis own 
fair profit, but simply by reducing the etanckrd 
or substance, or both, of his metal, and paying 
less regard to the minule excellencies of his work, 
he can, ' to meet circumslaaces,' at once lower 
Ma estimate from £1,000 to £850. It is in this 
sense that ' the price of an organ ' is said to re- 
main so much in the hands of the purchajers. 
But when the orpin is completed, will it rank so 
high, as a BJorfc oj" Art, as it mag originally in- 
tended by its designer i( should do ? Will it 
reflect more than afempornrjerediton itsbuildcr? 
A few years pa«s, and the organ itself probably 
solves these problems. Crooked or bruised metal 
pipes, cratked wooden pipes, drumminj; sound- 
boards, twisted rollers, double fi-icttonal resistance 
opposed to the fingers at the keys, and numerous 
other such fatalities, too frequently indicate what 
aro and probably most ever be among the most 
probable distinctnesses of the 'cbeaporgan.' Nor 
is the builder exactly to be held responsible for 
this, if he ga^e timely advice and warning. 

'' So far it has been shown by how easy a course 
the price of an organ of a given size may bo ma- 
terially reduced, to accommodate the estimate to 
parlicnlar circumstances. But the process may 
be reversed ; i. e. the siie of an ot^n may nn- 
dergo great apparent increase, when 'a Grand 
Oigan ' is desired for the price of one of ordinary 
dimensions. An oigan with say fifty stops, may 
coat either £1,000, or nearly £2,000, according to 
circumst.inces. If its specification be drawn up 
in a spirit consistent nith the magnitude of the 
work, as implied by the number of its stops— if 
the stops chosen are introduced mostly in a ' com- 
plete' form, and if a just proportion be observed 
in their distribution between the manuals and 
pedal — Ihe cost of such an instrument will cer- 
tainly approach the higher of the two rough esti- 
mates above given. But then it will b1°o be a 
genuine specimen of Ihe German system of organ- 
building, earrit^d out in its amplitude and integrity'. 
Among the fundamental laws of that system are 
these : if a great manual be furnished with six- 
teen slops, these should include at least two dou- 
ble stops, one of which must be a double open 
diapison throughout. Or, to follow the German 
form of expn'S'iion more closely, the great organ 
should be a ' sixteen feet manual.' Then all the 
manuals — by which is meant the organs a% well 
as the key> — shoulil be of equal, that is, of CC 
range ; and ihe pedal moreover should, as a mini- 
mum proportion, have at least one third as many 
stops as the great manual. 

'■ These and other governing rules of the sci- 
ence, however, can only be recognized, or at least 
followed, when the price will admit of their being 
to. But il too frequently happens that the ap- 
proximate price for the organ has already been 
fixed, and the hoped-for number of stops also 
considered ; in which case all that is left for an 
organ-builder to do, who deares to secure the 
order, is to prepare a design that will as little as 
powible run counter to these pre-formed expecta- 
tions, lie sees clearly that the plan for an instru- 
ment on the genuine German principle will 
exclude itself by its appended estimate ; that 
there is ever)' probability of the prize falling into 
the hands of him who can prepare the most 'pro- 
lui^ng' ,specifieation ; therefore ideas about Art 
muit subserve to those relating to hu»iness. 



" Nor can organ-builders fairly be accountable 
for adopting the obvious alternative thus imposed 
upon them, and which amounts <o this in effect if 
not in words: ho who will prepare the specifica- 
tion that seems to promise the most extensive 
instrument for the stated terms — who, in fact, can 
the most successfutly make what would seem a 
smaller organ look like a larger upon paper— will 
stand the best chance of securing ' the order.' 
And the ingenuity sometimes displayed in esti- 
mates drawn up to meet such expectations, almost 
rails for admiration. First, instead of the speci- 
fication slating that the proposed instrument shall 
he built on the German si/t'cm, which would be 
embodying a great deal, all it will promise, if it 
be prudently drawn up, is that it shall be made 
to the German cnmpasi, which implies but little. 
Nest, several of the stops are planned to draw in 
halves; every such divided stflp thus appearing 
as (mo ; or they are introduced in an incomplete 
form, to meet other incomplete stops. In this 
manner a great step is made toward securing the 
necessary array of 'stops'; many persons judging 
of the excellence of an organ by the number of 
its handles, rather than by the excellence and 
compleleness of what those handles govern. The 
couplers, even, to swell the number, aro some- 
times enumerated as stops. Then the important 
distinction between 'standard size' and ' size of 
tone ' is overlooked ; and the two portions of the 
stopped diapason, which together in reality form 
but one stop of eijiht feet tone, in consequence 
hear the aspect of two slops of eight feet. The 
bourdon, also, if divided, appears as two stops of 
sixteen feet. In this manner the stops in ques- 
tion, and by consequence the department to which 
they belong, are left open to a flattering estimate 
of their real dimensions.* The one sesquialtera 
of five ranks, again, which is to be found in all 
the most important organs of Germany, as well as 
in those of Bridge, Byfield, Harris and Smetzler 
in England, has to be made to draw as two or 
even three stops. Then the swell organ — a de- 
partment in the construction of which an organ- 
builder takes peculiar pride and interest — this 
must be cut short at tenor C ; which denudation 
deprives the swell of its finest octave, though to 
be sure at the same time it effects a saving of 
nearly £100 in the cost of that department alone, 
and must therefore be resorted to as one means 
of keeping down the price of the instrument. 
The swell mamial perhaps runs ' throughout,' 
though that is of little value without its proper 
pipes. Numerous small and inexpensive stops, 
again, find admission, which assist in making up 
the required number, at no great outlay ; while 
many large and costly ones are necessarily ex- 
cluded, to bring the instrument within the narrow 
bounds prescribed by the stipulated terms. In 
this manner the admirable rule which lies at the 
fiiundatian of the German system of oigan-build- 
ing — that the pedal shall have, at the least, one 
third as many stops as Ihe great manual— and 
which is specially intended to check all excess in 
small or incomplete stops, as well as the slighting 
of large and more important ones, is perforce 
treated as though it had no existence. By the 
above and other such means, a specification for 
an organ of almost any number of stops — i. e., 
handles — may be provided, to suit almost any 
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sum that may be named. But it cannot be sup- 
posed that any organ-builder who has a real love 
for bis Art. can prefer building an instrument 
according to so unhealihy a system, however 
readily he may consent to do so, 

" let despite the discouraging influences under 
which it has been sometimes carried on, Organ- 
buildini! has nevertheless progressed marvellously, 
particularly in respect to those mechanical de- 
tails which ensure quietneaa In the action gene- 
rally, and which relate to lightness and prompt- 
ness in the touch of la)^ instruments, as well as 
in the selection and variety of the stops ; but in 
regard to the completeness in the compass of the 
slops, and the excellence of the metal used in 
their construction, great ' progress' might still be 
made in going back to the customs of a century or 
more since. But these latter returns, whenever 
they may take place, most be preceded by a cor- 
responding return to something akin to the fair 
and liberal Icrms paid to the artists of former 
limes. We need not wonder, then, at the e<Hn- 
pleteness, so far as they went, goodness of mate- 
rial, excellence of finish, beauty of tone, and 
durability of old instruments, made under such 
favorable auspices." 

The above matters relating to the price, excel- 
lence and completeness of an organ, have been 
entered into thus fully and unreservedly, first, 
because emanating as they do from one who is 
wholly unconnected with Ihe organ-building busi- 
ness, and who therefore can in no way be inter- 
ested iu the issue, beyond what is shared by all 
who admire excellence, irrespective of size, they 
may perhaps be pemutled to exercise some influ- 
ence with those who bare to detect the actual 
merits of competing estimates ; and secondly, bi^ 
cause they really involve the permanent interest 
of the purchaser, the credit of tbe builder, and 
the prepress of the Art, in equal degrees. 



Otto Dbeskl gives the last of his Soirdes at 
Chickering'i this evening, assisted by other pianists, 
bv the Mendblssohn Quistettb Club, and in 
the vocal department by Miss Elibe Hensler, fresh 
from new operelic triumphs in New York. She will 
sing Cheruhini's Ait Maria and the Komanza from 
" William TelL" For piano solos, Mr. Drcsel will 
plaj ogain his fine arrangement of the Andante from 
Schubert's Symphony; BciLliovan's Sonata, op. 31, 
in E flat; the Adagio from Chopin's second Concerto, 
and his Andonle and Polonaiso, op. 22, both for tha 
first timn and with quintet accompaniment. These, 
in addition to the larger features of the bill, which 
are Bach's Concerto for three Pianos, with qnarteC 
acrompanimcnt, (not ihe one played two years 
since.) and Mendelssohn's Jirst Trio {in D minor) 
for piano, violin and 'cello, which has not been aired 

here for a year or more For next Saturday eve- 

ning, {26lh.) at the new Mercnntlle Hall, our old 
friend, William Ketzbr, ihe violinist, announces 
a Benefit Concert of cloa.iical chamber music, wiih 
Ihe aid (as will be seen below) of some of our best 
instrumeninl ariisis. Mr. K. enters a field some- 
what dilfcrent from any that has been occupied of 
late by our other chamber concert givers ; lie is to 
preach to us the gospel of Spoiih, the larger half of 
his programme being occupied with two of the most 
important compositions of that often tedious, hut 
always elegant and learned, and sometimes delight- 
ful master. Judged by symphony and oratorio, he 
hns never tsken a decn liolti on our musical affec. 

than so great a master should be. His Piano Qiiin. 
tct and his Double (iuarleis rank among his very 
best works. Chohcev, whose criticism on him wj 
once copied, admits that " Dr. Spohr's music has its 
times and places of viiality and individual intelli- 
gence, as well as that general air of swooninir, over- 
luxurious, elaborate grace, which conceals its povertj 
in significance and variety so well and so long, with 
some even forever." And he speaks of bis Quar- 
tets as works " in whicli the compromise betwixt 
what is classical and severe, and what is exciting 
and gracious, could hardly be carried to higher per- 
fection." Mr. Kevier has "■-"- ''i"'"t« f- Rn..™ 
and wo hope ho will have a 
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OTTO DBESEL'B SOIB^EB. 

Tha FOURTH (uul Uu) Solr^ irlLl uk* nlue THIS 
(SATiniDAT) Bwnlot » Mnm- ChleUring'i Btmm. 

[TT- Ha will <M iMirtfil OD thU okuIod lii KIh EL1S1 
HEHSLSR, ths HBNDII^OBH QUINTBTtX CLUB, uid 
othtr ARim. 

TlokM* Out DolLiT «eh, ■> Ibe onul pUeH. 

Mr. WM. KEYZEK'S BEITEnT CONCEBT, 

At HereuUle HaU, ivausar St., 

On SATDBDAY EVBNINO, AprU 86, 18S6, 

ilMhli il bj tba fidloTliiK Oflntlcmni, who tun lilDdl; 

dOSTAT BATTKB. Fkolrt: Htun. SUCK, BCHULTZB, 

ud MEtSEL, TloUna : BCSHARDT mid EIGHLISR, 

Tinon : W. VBIES lod A. 8DCK, Ttolonoello*. 

fBOOBAHHX:. 

Qasitai, H»rdo. 

AUegro- Adsglo-Bfher*)— Rnal. . 
Ham. Sayur, BchnJua, Kekbudt ud FriM. 
Qiud Qnlnut, tor PItDo-ftina kIo, lit ud 3d tIoUd, 

tsnot ud ilalouello, |Bnt time Id Bcalsn,) Spohr. 

DOD Cosatrtuita for PlmDud TIoUd, Ben ud LiSmt. 

Uhu*. Si»ar ud Sajiri, (b; R^uHI.) 

DooWa »iuiirt«t, Spohi. 

AUagro — Sctano— I^riheUo— Floila. 
Ill anutat— Maun. Ka>ur. ScLultf, Erkbardtud PrlH. 
2ll Qouut— Mi9u«. BurA, HelHl, Blcblar ud A, Suck. 
(ICT-TlM QolntaC Sir Piino-for», tad Ibe Donble ftnmrlal, bj 
Bpobr, tit gaoBnll^ conrtileitd u »mong (ha li*« eompo- 
ililinu of Uul fnat muWr.] 

TkkaM £0 cant! eub, to be obUlned It t)M iniule (tomi, 
Tnmont ud KcraK HonaM, >nd >t Uu dacx. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

r£^OK£It OF MUSIC, 
V, ». HOTBI.. 

Cammanlaaillonii an b* laft U Ur. Maon'i matlii Mota. 

SCHABFENBERG & LUIS, 
mPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN BllJSf C, 

Ho. 768 BEOASWAT, oornar of HinA Bt 
NKW YOKK. 

APTEimrOON C0NCEBT8 

AT THE S08T0N MU8IO HALL. 

ABntH of BIX WXDNSBDAT ArTERHOON O0NCERT9 
wlU ba glraD ■■ tba Boalon Uurio U>11, oomnHnrliig 
Uucb aSlb. under the dlractton of CiKl. ZckWBH. Tba 
Orcbwtnwlll ba (be wuna wbleb bM ginn » niBth Hldihe- 
lloD at tbe Milei ot Onbulnl GoDcerUJnM tannloitad. Tbs 

of ^a GOmmanltri aondltliig: of SJmpbDiilei, Orertura, At- 
luitaiBeBU tteB popnlu Open*, waltiae, &c. 

n» Bimuian pledge tbmnlm to mika Ihaia CooHTti 
WDTthT of lb* llbanl aappon of >ha eammanltj. 

PiekuH irf ill tickeu, to ba BMd It plauun, SI. Slagla 
tkkali 2S «<■■ Fur Hla M tbe UuIb Stom ud u the door. 

Tha OoDocRa will aomsHnec U Sji o'aMck. 

OaOICE SSUSIOAIi WOBKB. 

BBBTHOVBN'B SOHATAS, conpleta In two luge 
luuto Tolumei, prinud ftoa angnnd plito, anJ pro- 
BOaDOad iba noal tlrsul (peclmfnor mudc Cfp'vnpby 

PrtaiofoiiogleTal.Si^; of boib TolDinei, f 13. 
HEKTDKIiSSOHlV'BSOKQBtVITHOdT WORDS 

laUand. Priot K. ' ' 

MBKDEI.BBOIIIfS FOVR-PART SOHOS. Teit 

iB Garmni >□(■ Bnillib. The lUler bj J. C. D. Fiiiu.— 

loclotbiSI^; boardiS12S 
DirSOR'S STANDARD OPERAS, BtoK. Neima, 

Lucia, Soonuibiiila, LdueiU, EiiiidI. Bnglltb ud Italian 

tilt, racb, 92. Don OlDHnnl, PUno Solo, S1,6D. 
ORATORIOS. CmUon, ei,2&. Unalib, tli^fi. HoiH 

laEBTPt,Sl,EO- 
MAHUIS. lIowt>iR«aiilaiB,ai: Uourt'tlEthUaM,*!; 

BH(hona>B Hul In C, 76 ante ; Hajdo'e 3d Mas, 7G cU. i 

Roatbll'a Snbat Uater, Ladu and BogUiib wordi, el. 

PablUied bi OUrer DItaoa, U£ VoiAucdn Si. 

C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTEFt OF FOREION MUSIO, 
TDl BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of &ard'» Grand Pianot. 

VOfS^SLi.'nSQ UCBICAL LIBRABT. 

[t70oiututlT on haaltcompM* aHxtmant of Amtricu 

PabUeatlaK 
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g^DB FRINTINC neatly and pmnftlT netnltn! at Ibis Office. 
ED. B. ROBINSON. 

I»IJi.I<rO-rOIlTB TTJlSrEB. 
OnlaniWKlndat RlFhudKin'e Horial Eichanga, 289 

Waibligtdo &\irn. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 

MuiBlkctoi7, 319 'WoahlDCtOB Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PAEKER, 

WILL ba bappr to giti InnmctloD In Plaao-rerla and 
Organ plnylog, aod tbe Theorv of Uiule. A(ldrrB:-<- 
Ho. S Hay ward Place. He; 20. tf 

MANUfACTDREB OF PIANO-FORTK HARDWABB, 
10 Boaeh St. Baitoa, auA W. CunlirldKe, !!■• 

0~PIANU3 FOB SALE OB TO UiT, 

810. AUQU8TO BENDELARl, 

RESIDENCE, No, 86 PINCSNEX ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOMER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Raildonce Ho. SB Knaaluid Stnct. 

UIiLK OABBIZLXiE B£ I.AWOTTE 

INSTRUCTION ob llu PIANO-FORTE, 

Aod tnaj ba addrreeed at her reddaDoa, 5fi Hancofb St. 

CARI. HAUaE 

OFFERS hla wrrlMa ai lutmctor In Thanogh Baia and 
lath* hlgharbraKbeaeTPiUDiilarliig. Tba ■Uen"'- 
of Amataaia, Aobwlonal THchan, and oiben wbo maj i 
t/a HROnLpllfO] tbemKlTCfl fl>r pabUe concert pUylog, or t« 
iDff, Il TtapKtnillT raqoaatad. 

Mr. Haiua DiJ ba addieiBd at (he mnele etorei at Katbu 
Blehardion, 2S1 Waihlngton St., ot 0. P. Bead & Co., 11 Tn- 
mont Baw. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHEB OF BIVSIC, 

at>5 IVaaUnston Henst, Boatoa. 

KB. AVQUGT FBUS, 

Teaiibar of Uutla, will be readj to racslTc puplli aftar Oclobet 
Ibili, and out ba addraaaad at Rlehardua'a Musical Eirhinip, 
282 WublngloDa(Rat,oratLlin^du«,15DiiPUoe. 

Q. AHDB£ & OO.'S 

JBipnt at fittlitt ttii XomistU jSiiuir, 
19 I. RTTiTa aruaT, anon cbi>thvt, 

(Eaatdde,) PHILADELPBIA. 

Q7-A oawlogne of aot «oek or ForalcB Haahi, and of oni 

Book! import^Kl to order, aa bentolbn. froH Gamianj, Italj, 
France and England. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

il ^sftx Hi Srt and 9,itiiitu», 

PolilUliAd evBTT BKtiurdBj, at SI Sohool St. BoiUn. 

Two Dollura par •nnniB, In advanoi 

Tti oonlenti relate malnlj to tbe ArtoTUuail, bntwlth 
glanoea at ths whole World of Artand of PnUte LRrntnn 
lnclud]ag,ttomIlmaliitUn*— I. Critical KarbmofCannrt 
Oi»toilo«,0paia«i -ithUnielj AnaljiMof the notable Hocl 
perfbraud, aiwoanta of thalr Coniposen, Ac, 2. Nollcaa Df 
Naw Uoflo. 8. Muileal News tmsa all parti, i. Conat- 

Bintleal itylee, ichooli, perioda, aotbon 
itramtnta, tbeorlei ; on Unaical Edacatlon j on Mnilalnlla 
Uoral, SooUl, and Religioiu bearings; 
Chnreh, tba Concerl-iDom, tba Ttacatrt, 
tba SCntl, bo, 6. CranilatlDns troni (hi 
FnaehwritHiapoaMuMcandArt, 7.0 
Benlplnn, Fainting, bo. B. Original end Belactad Paema, fci 
CT-Baek nombais, ffom the eoumaneemeDt.eau ba fu. 
nlihed, — AddiTH J. S. DWIOHT, 31 Scbool Br. Bonon. 

TERMS OF ADVEBTISma. 

FlrttlBKrtlon,perllDa lOetl. 

Xarh iubieoDCDl iBMrtlon, per Una GoB. 

For one oolnmu, (126 Una) fintlnaertlon «ia,00 

Do da sob iDbKqaent. ... M 00 

apaeial notku (ludad), each Iniertfon, per line 20 rts. 
Faymanti raqolred InadTanoa: for jearl; adiarllaeinanta, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imporwd from England) 

309, Broadway, NT. 

Tbe Latest PiiMlcatioiu of 
3. A. NOTELLO. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

NoTcllo'i Complete Folio Edition. 
BUTE'S PBACrriOAI. OHGAW BOHOOIi, 

Op.GG. CairfullT rerlaed and comctad ; with ths Oerman 
dlracdons end tanni tiuBlaJad into KngUsh. Prlaa tfl,Te ; or 
In Bli Peru, TSoHiti each. 

PART I, pries 76s., eontalnf- 

Noa. 1(0 13. Short and •aiypleosa In two parts. 
" ISui34, " " threeparta, 

" 2S to 89. " " (Our pads. 

" ST (0 66. FiasludlDma, In Tarions keys, fOr ufl or loud 

PART n, price 7Gc., contaliia— 
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SEE QEARD BOHATAB TOH THS OBQAS. 

lAu Ei^tio*, etmpfcte in ant Ectik, tt.Tfi, or 4iii(Iy,«/oUs»».- 

No. I. Price 44c. I No. 4. Price S80. 

3. " 2Be. 6. " 360. 

8. " 25c. I 8. " 81s 

Composed ud dedlcUed to Dr. F. Scblexhik, bj Fuji Uin- 

nmaoHJi BiBiHotor. Op. 65. 

J. Alttad NuTello, Londnn and Kaw York. 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 
MUSICAL KNOW^LEDG-E. 

Vol, 8. Dr. Crolcb'a Etamants of Unocal Composition with tba 

The Musical Eiamplea nilBcd by Thamai PIcliiiing 
(PonnEr price «E.3»o.] In paperwreppeta, EllSc. B/ 
aall-S1.20i:, 

Tolnmea nf tbli series already Issued. 
Yol, 1. Ctaernblm'iOonnteFpoiDt end Fngne, tl.SSc. 
" 2, Dr. Marx' General Hull, al Instruction, IKI. 
" 8. Fltis on Choir and Cbonii Singing, 83, 

" G, Ctsl'sTraatlMOnllnmiCBy ' 6s! 

" 6. Albrechtiberget's Collected wrillngi OB Thnro' Ban, 

Hamooy aod Ttaofo' Ban, price SSs. Vols. 2 and 8 
In one complete, Cloth BoardS'K eSc. 

J. A. IIOVEI.I.O, 

Sacred Hoals aiora, SS» Bnidway, New ToA. 



J. M. MOZART. 

B.A.SBO. 

BB8IDENCE, IB MARION STREET, BOSTON. 

Jees Richardson's HoJdcal Bicbuga, 381 WuUngtOD St. 
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PATENT ACTION 
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THE CiSTlE HI THE WHDEEIESS. 

CMuliItt [i*m Ifi /nnifi it ffiliiiiu Buttrtinl, tat t^i 
3«uii»l of Jiiult. 

CHAFTEB V. 

VEXATION. 

I was faligned, and fet I could not sleep. I 
coanted tlie hours as they passed, but could not 

Q up tlie emotions of tho evening and decide 
for myBcir. Then: was but one thing certain for 
me, aad that was that I no longer loved the 
duehe«s, and had barely escaped learning a 
severe lesson in becoming attached to her ; but a 
iTonnded heart soon seeks another wound to 
efface that which ba« morliSed self-love, and the 
strong desire of laving made lue feverish. For 
the first time in my life I was not absdute master 
of my will ; I was impatient for the morrow. 
:e midnight I had entered into a new phase 
e:[istenL'e, and not understanding myself, 
thought I was ill. 

But I had never been so ; my health bad been 
my strong point, and I had grown up with a 
wonderful physical equilibrium. I was rrigbteoed 
a feeling my pulse slightly quickened. I jumped 
from my bed, looked at myself in tho glass, and 
langhed outright I lit mj lamp, sharpened a 
pencil, and sketched upon a bit of paper the 
ideas which crossed me. I drew a composition 
wbicb pleased me, although it was bad. It was a 
1 seated between his good and bad angel. 
The good angel was anxious and full of solicitude 
for ■ pilgrim, whom the bad angel was tempting. 
Between tfaeae two angels, the principal person- 
age, letl to himself and relying upon neither of 
them, was looking smilingly at a little flower, 



which to bim represented nature. This allegory 
had not even common sense, but to me alone it 
signified a great deal. I thought I had conquered 
my nervousness, and went back to bed, dozed a 
little, had the nightmare, and dreamed of mur- 
dering Celio. 

I left my bed decidedly, dressed myself by the 
first light of the dawn, took a walk upon the 
ramparts, and, when the sun had risen, went to 
Cello's lodgii^. 

Celio had not been to bed, and I found him up 
and writing letters. 

" You have not slept," uud he to me, " and 
you have wearied yourself with vain efforts. I 
did better than you ; I passed the night ouL 
When a person is excited, he tnust seek still 
more excitement ; it is the quickest way of fin- 
isbinfi the matter." 

*' f^e, Celio," said I, smiling ; " you shock me." 

" Without any reason," answered he, " for I 
passed the night discreetly, talking' and writing 
with the purest of women." 

" Who 1 Mademoiselle Boccaferri ? " 

" Eh I how came you to guess ? Can it bo 

that but it would be too late, for she has 

gone." 

" Ah, you' are pale. Come, come, I did not 
notice that. I was wholly absorbed in roysolf 
yesterday. But listen : when I leit you last night 
I felt very angry with you. J should have been 
glad to have talked two hours longer, and yon 
told me to go and rest, which meant that you bad 
bad enough of me. Determined to talk until 
daylight, no natter with whom, I went straight to 
old Boccaferri. I know that be never sleeps so 
soundly, even after he has drunk much, as not to 
be able to awake instantly with a clear head 
and always ready to talk. I saw a light at bis 
window, knocked at the door, and found him up 
and talking with his daughter. They came 
towards me, embraced me, and showed me a let- 
ter which had arrived during the evening, and 
which they had opened upon their return. I 
cannot tell 3-0U what the letter contained; but 
you will know before long. It is an important 
secret for them, and I gave them my word of 
honor to reveal it to no one. I helped them 
pack and am commissioned to arrange their af- 
fairs at the theatre ; I talked over my own with 
Cecilia while her lather went for a carriage. 
Finally, 1 saw them get into it an hour ago and 
drive out of the city. Now you see me settling 
their accounts, wuting the time to go to the 
theatre and secure Cecilia from all pursuit Do 
not question me, for my mouth is sealed ; hot 1 
beg yon to observe that I am very busy and gay 
this morning, and do not mind wasting the freth> 



Dsss of my voice, and am devoting myself to my 
friend like a simple /pieier. Don't let this as- 
tound you too much. 1 am obliging, because, 
instead of its troubling me, it occupies and 
amuses me, that is all." 

" Can yon not even tell me towards what 
country they are travelling? " 

" Not even that Am I not cruel ? Blame DO 
one but Cecilia, who did not even except you in 
the nlence which she imposed npon me, ao un- 
grateful and perverse is woman." 

" I thought you made Mademoiselle Boccaferri 
an exception in your anathenuM against her 



" Are you serious ? Then she is tmly an ex- 
ception, and I own it She is a pnre woman; 
why ? because she is not beantifuL" 

" Are yon quite sure that she is not beauti- 
ful ? " asked I, eagerly. " You speak like an 
actor, but not like an artist But I am a painter 
and learned in such matters, and I assure you 
that she is much more beautiftil than the Dncfaess 

de X , whose reputation is so great, and than 

the ruling prima donna, who has caused so much 
talk." 

I expected either a jest or a denial from Celio. 
He answered not a word, but changed his coat 
and we went to breakfast. On the way he sud 
to me hasdiy ; 

" You are perfactiy right — she is the most 
beautiful of all women. I had the bad grace 
to deny it, for I thought I alone had discov- 
ered it." 

" Celio, yon q>eak like a poasessor— like a 

"II" cried he, turning his face towards mine 
with great aararance. " I am not, I never have 
been and never shall be her lover." 

" How comes it that you do not deure it ? " 

" Because I respect her and wish to love her 
always, because she was the ptot^e of my moth- 
er, who esteemed her, and because after me, 
(and periiapa as much as I,) she is the person who 
best understood, best loved and l>est lamented 
my mother, Ob, my old Cecilia, never! Hers 
is a sacred bead, and the only one which wears a 
bonnet that 1 would not like to trample under 
foot" 

" Always strange and inconsislent, Celio I Ton 
know her to be estimable and loveable, and yon 
so despise your own love as to guard her from it 
as if it were a stain T Can your breath then only 
degrade and wither what it touches ? What sort 
of man or devil are you ? But allow me to use 
one of thoK slang words you so much admire: 
this aU seems hunAtig to me, an affeetation of 
Mephiitophelitm, which your age and experience 
cannot justify. To tell the truth, I da not bft- 
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lieve yoa. You irant to astound mc, afTect the 
bald, the inviocible and the satanic ; but in reali- 
ty jon are an honest youtb, ra(li«r wild, rather 
boaatful, ralber lavleM, but not enouf;b so to denj 
that a man ought to marry the girl whom he has 
betrayed ; and as you are either too young or too 
ambitious to decide hastily upon so modi^Et a mar- 
riage, you will not consent to lay siege to Cecilia's 

" Would to God I iraa as you think ! " said 
Celio, without getting acisry or contradicting; 
" then I should not be unhappy, as 1 am nor. 
What I sufler ia terrible. Ah, if I was pure and 
d, I should be caodid, and marry Ce<^ilia to- 
morrow and lead a calm, serene, charming life, 
'e so than yon think, as it might not be so 
humble a marriage aa you now believe. Who 
knows the future? I cannot explain myself 
upon this subject; but know this — that even if 
Cecilia were a great heiress, honored with a noble 
name, I would not love her. Listen to a great 
troth, Salentini, though hackneyed and common- 
place: the love of bad women kills ua ; the love 
of good and noble women kills them. We only 
love much that which loves us little, and that but 
little which loves us much. My mother, at forty, 
died of that, atler ten years of silence and agony." 

"Then that is true ? I had heard so." 

" And be who killed her still lives. I could 
never make him fight with me. I have insulted 
him bitterly, and although he is no coward, no, 
far from that, he bore it rather than raise his 
hand against Floriani's child. So I live like a 
reprobate, with a Tengeaoce unquenched, which 
causes my torment, and I have not the courage 
to kill my mother's destroyer. Tou see in me 
another Hamlet, who does not affect grief and 
madnets, but who is consumed by remorse, haired 
and anger ; and yon called me good ! All ego- 
are easily satisfied, tolerant and kind. But 
I shall not follow Hamlet's example, and I do not 
want to break poor Ophelia's heart. She should 
get her to a unnnery sooner 1 I am loo unfor- 
tunate to love; I have no time nor strength for 
it; and the Hamlet within me becomes entangled 
with other passions. I am ambitious, selfish; 
Art is only a strife for me, glory only a revenge. 
My enemy prophesied that I would never come 
) anylhiDg, for my mother had spoiled me. I 
long to prove his blsehood before the whole 
world. As for Cecilia, I do not wish to be to her 
what he was to my mother, and yet I shall be ; it 
is my destiny 1 The storms and griefs of our 
childhood fasten themselves to us, and when we 
try to free onrselves from them they draw us on 
by some fatal instinct of imitation to renew them 
ome later period ; crime is contagious. I feel 
the injustice and folly I so hated in my mother's 
lover ridng within me whenever I begin to love. 
~o I will not love, for if I were not the victim, I 
should be the executioner." 

" Then yon are afrtud lest yon might be the 
TJctim unawares ? Tou confess that yon are ca- 
pable of loving." 

" Perhnpa so ; bat I saw by my mother's ex- 
ample into what aa abyv devotion may plunge 
OS, and I shun it." 

" And yon do not realty believe that love is 
subject to any laws but this terrible alternative of 
lisplaced and ncrificed devotion, or that of mad 
tyranny aad homicide ? " 

"No." 

" Poor Celio I I jnty you, and lee that yoa are 



a weak and passionate man. At last I know 
you ; you are dostined to be either the victim or 
the destroyer; but apply that only to yourself — 
the human race is not your aecompUte." 

" You scorn me because jou think yourself 
belter," cried Celio, bitteriy. " Well, wait awhile. 
If you are sincere, we will moralize upon it some 
other day ; we will not dispute now. Until then, 
what do you intend doing? making love to my 
old Cecilia? Look outl I watch over her de- 
fence like a keen and snarly little dog. You 
must walk uprightly wiih her. If I respect her 
so much, others shall not possess her even in their 
most secret lliouglils." 

I was struck by the bitterness of these words 
and the tone of hatred and spite nhich accom- 
panied them. 

" Celio," said I to him, " you will bo jealous of 
Boccafern; you are so already. Confess that 
we are rivals. Be frank, since you say frankness 
Is a sign of strength. You told me you were not 
her lover and should never be ; but look Into the 
depths of your heart and see If you are sure for 
the future ; then yon can tell me if I am in your 
path, and if from to-day we are friends or ene- 

" You ask me a rather delicate question," re- 
plied he ; " but I will not delay my answer. J 
never lie to myself or to others. I shall never be 
jealous of Cecilia, for I shall never be in love 
with her unless she first loves me, which is as 
probable as that the duchess will become sincere 
and old Boccaferrj sober." 

"And why not, Celio? If, unfortunately for 
me, Cecilia should see and hear you now, she 
might well be moved, trembling, wavering. ..." 

" If I saw her wavering, moved and trembling, 
I should flee, Salentini, I give you my word of 
honor. I know too well what it is to profit by a 
moment of excitement, to lake women by sur^ 
prise. Not so would I be loved by a woman like 
Cecilia; I should find no glory nor delight in such 
a love, because she is sincere and {ruthful; she 
would not hide from me her shame or bcr tears, 
and instead of pleasure I should only bestow and 
receive sorrow and remorse. No, not thus would 
I win a pure woman ; and as I only seek excite- 
ment, I shall woo only those who give it. Are 
you satisfied ? " 

" Not yet, my friend. Nothing proves that 
Cecilia does not love you deeply, and that the 
friendship she professes for you is not love, which 
she hides even from herself. If It Is so, you will 
find it out some day, and when you do you will 
dispute her with me ? " 

" Yes, certainly, sir," answered Celio, unhed- 
tatingly ; " and since you love ber, you must 
know that her love will be no light thing. . . 
But in such a case, my friend," added he, seized 
by a sad emotion which clouded his expressive face, 
" I beg you to fight with me. I might be killed, 
for I fight badly. I excelled in my fencing les- 
sons ; but in presence of a real adversary I am 
agitated, anger carries me away, and I am alwaj's 
wounded. My death would save Cecilia from my 
love. So do not ^1 me if we should ever come 
to such a pass. But now let us breakfast, hiugh, 
and be friends, for I am sure that she only con- 
siders me a chiM, and I only see in her an old 
friend; so, if this goes on so, I shall not take 

offence But yon will marry her? 

Otherwise I could fight coolly, and snrely kill 
yoD, depend upon it" 



" Good ! " answered I. " These words of yot 
prove to me what she is, and this respecl for 
virtue in one who pretends to be vicious would 
drive me to marriage with closed eyes." 

We shook bands and our breakfast was merry. 
I was full of hope and tru?t ; I cannot tell why, 
for Mademoiselle Boccaferri had gone ; I did not 
know when or where we should meet again, and 
she had never even given me a look which could 
make me believe she loved me. Was I Infatuated ? 
No, I really loved. My conversation with Celio 
strengthened my belli'f In the merit I had guessed 
at the night before. Love enlarges the soul and 
purifies the air which reaches it. It was my first 
true love; I felt happy, young and strong; 
everything about me was colored with a livelier, 
purer radiance. 

" Do you know of what I have been dreaming 
lately," said Celio, "and which returns to 
more seriously since my fiasco ? To go and pass 
a fuw weeks, perhaps months, in some quiet, ee- | 
eluded corner with foolish Boccafurri and his 
sensible daughter. Together they possess the 
secret of Art; each represents a separate phase. ' 
The father is particularly inventive and Impul- , 
sive — the daughter eminently conscientious and : 
learned ; for Cecilia is a great murician ; tlie 
public clo not imagine it, and you probably know 
nothing of it. But I can tell yuu that she per- 
haps 13 the last great musician Italy may boast. 
She understands the great composers more than 
any new singer now in vogue. If she sings 
the chorus, with her voice that can hardly be 
heard, all go on smoothly without dreaming that 
she alone keeps together and rules the rest by 
her mere intelligence, while the strength of ber 
lungs has nothing to do with it Tbey feci it, 
but say nothing. What favorites of the public 
would own the supremacy of talent which Is 
never applauded? Go to the theatre lo-nlght 
and you will see how the opera goes on. The 
void made by Cecilia's absence will be a lillle 
noticed. Of course they will not say what causes 
this lack of harmony and of united movement. 
It may be the hoarseness of this one, the distrac- 
tion of another ; the singers will blame the 
orchestra, and vice rena. But I, who shall 1 ook 
on to-nlgbl, shall laugh at the general confusion 
and say to myself: 'Foolish public, you had >: 
treasure and never understood it ! Is it roulades 
you desire ? There are plenty. Are you sa 
fied ? Strive to know what yon do want ; ui 
then, I observe and rest myself.'" 

" You teach me nothing new, Celio. Only last 

night I quarrelled with the duchess de about 

the superior and elevated talent of MademCHSelle 

" But the duchess cannot understand that," 
answered Celio, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
" She is no more artist than my old shoe ; and 
a person must be extremely well versed in sl 
matters to recognize merits which are buried 
under a perpetual fiasco, for that is Cecilia's fate. 
When she renders the most insignificant parts of 
her rdle, like a mistress of her art, four or five 
true dilettanti scattered about in the vast theatre 
smile with wondrous delight A few half-way 
mnacians say : ' What beautiful mudc I How 
finely it is written 1 ' without remembering that 
they could not notice snch perfections in the 
detail of a great thing, if the teconda donna was 
not a great artbt So goes the world, Salentini. 
As for me, I want to astonish, and I seek success 
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wilh all my irill, bat it it to revenge myself upon 
the publli', whith I detest, and to despise it atill 
more. I mistook the menns, but 1 nhall lind them 
willi the aid of Boceaferri and his daughter, and 
mveelf above atl. I must perfect myself like a 
true artist ; it will not take long ; eni-h year to 
me is equal to ten years of common life ; for I 
am energetic and persistent. When I shall have 
found out what I neede'd, then I shall know what 
the public needs to understand true merit I 
shall succeed in being infinitely worje than I was 
yesterday, and so shall please infinitely more. 
Such ia my theory. Do you understand ? " 

■' I understand how false it is, and that if you 
do not «eek the true and beautiful that you may 
tcat'b it to the public, thinking that falsehood will 
please them, yon will never poness the truth. 
Tou can never do both. No one can make a 
grimace without wrinkling even the most beauti- 
ful face. Take care ; you have gone all wrong 
and will ruin yourself." 

" But look at Cecilia's example," cried Celio, 
warmly. " Does she not prosaess (he truth in her? 
Does she not persist in only giving truth to the 
public? and is she not misunderstood and un- 
known 7 Yon need not say that she lacks 
strength and fire. For only two days wnce I 
heard her sing and deel^m alone to four walls, 
not knovring that I listened. The atmosphere 
bnrned with her passion ; she uttered tones whii-h 
might make a crowd thrill and start like one 
man. Yet she does not scorn the public, only 
she does not love it. She sings well before it for 
her own sake, without anger, passion, or bold- 
ness. The public remains deaf and cold ; it 
claims first that one should trouble himself to 
please it, and I will ; but it shall pay me well, for 
I will only give ic the refuse of my passion and 
my knowledge, and that will be loo gooil." 

I could not soothe Cello. He drank a great 
deal of coSee, all the time swearing against Ihe 
insipidity of Viennese, coOce. !!« strove to get 
more excited. The anger of his failure came 
b^tck lo him with fresh l)ittemess. I reminded 
him of his affdirs at the theatre, and thither 



(From Ihe Nan Tort Mmlcl HmM.) 

Sketch of the Conservatory of Paris. 

Part III. 
I must now add a few words on the Pentioanal. 
I use this term, because it has no synonym in En- 
glish. The Pennionnat is not a boarding-school. 
It is use<l hrre to mean that part of the Conser- 
vatory in which ihe male singers, twelve or fifteen 
in number, are supported and instructed gratutl- 
oialg. It is of them I shall spcHk, whenever I 
meniion the male singers in this narrative. No 
other male members of the classes of singing are 
allowed to reside in the establishment. They are 
severally confined, and never permitted to go out 
and wander about the streets, without a written 
pennissioo from the director. They are subject 
to a ricofoud discipline, the viulalion of which is 
followed by the em'lusion of the transCTcsMor. 
They are only allowed to take a walk on taunday. 
Formerly, female subjects were received in the 
Fentionnat; but some abuses and reasons of 
■not^ily have induced (he Government to sup- 
press the female branch, and girls are now admit- 
ted into the classes of singing, aa day-scholars 

I have now eiven all tbe details concerning the 
Coneeirvatory that will interest the general reader, 
and it only remuna for me, in coucluaian, lo say 



a few words about the great man who stamped 
hig name on the National Conservatory of France : 
that man is Cherl'b^ii. 

I do not intend to write Cherubini's biography; 
that has al really been done by abler hands. I need 
not speak of his mighty genius ; that is universally 
acknowledged. He has no rival in the art of 
fugueing; on Ihe sacred harp he is equal to Mo- 
zart, and has left Haydn far behind him. My 
dfsi^ here is to fpoak of the man, and the rea- 
der will doubtless be pleased with some particu- 
lars concerning him, which I gathered in my 
social intercourse in Paris, from friends who are 
artists, and some of whom are Cherubini's reU- 

Cherubini's poverty in Paris and (he Conserva- 
tory was as proverbial as that of the Grecian 
Anslidi-s. About 1816 or 1817, after his return 
from London, where be had been called in 1815, 
be found himsiOf greatly injured by the political 
changes which had taken pla^'e in the French 
Government, and be retired from hisemploymcnta 
in disgust. After a while, it was acknowledged 
that (he Government had dealt wrongly wilh him, 
and to make amends, he was appointed Professor 
of Composition in the Conservatory and Chapel 
Master to the King, or rather, to use the term of 
Ihe time, Director to the King's Music Chapel, 
But, learning that, before he could enter upon the 
duties of the latter office, bis friend Lesueur 
would have to be discharged from the directorship 
of the Music Chapel, in which he had been mninlain- 
cd after the downfall of Nag>oleon, Cherubini (who 
at that time was miserably poor), nnhesitaiingly 
and peremptorily declined the ofiice, which he 
said, was so satisl'aclorily filled by hia friend. All 
possible means were usi'd to prevail upon him to 
take the position, but ho was unshaken in bis res- 
olution. At length it was decided that both 
Lesucur and Cherubini should share the charge 
of the Ring's music; and, on such terms, Cheru- 
bini ai'cepted (he oltice; and both the^ most 
honorable artists coniinueil in this employment till 
1830, Bl which lime, to the great detriment of the 
art, tbe King's Chapel fell with the dynasty, and 
has never beeo, and, perliaps, never will be re- 

Cherubini, though warm-hearted, was of a 
seriousand stern dis|io<ition. He was never found 
laughing or even Gmilin;r in his intercourse with 
the pupils. He was always in eame»t, and had 
no time for frivolity. He inflexibly insisted upon 
the observation of the reguUiions of "his house," 
as he called the Conservatorv. Kvery profe.^aor, 
previous to the opening of liis class, was obliged 
to sign a book, called " le reglstre da presence," 
in order to thow thit the members of his class 
were all present and (aughl by him. Cherubini 
never fiuied to examine daily the register, that he 
might know whether every one'a la^k had been 
fulfilled. Bu( h« n'quired no mote from others 
llian he performed himself; he attended lo all the 
duties of his station with exemplary exactnessand 
promptituile. At ten o'clock in Ihe morning, he 
regulariy sat at his bureau, either wriling or an- 
swering letters, wnding onlers to the classes, or 
hearing the professors and pupils, or any other 
person, who might oi'casionally call upon him. 
When he had to di»|>atch a letter, summons, or 
message of any kind, he rang a little bell which 
was always near at hand, and a servant, who was 
alwaj's attending at the door of his cabinet, im- 
mediaiely presented himself uncovered, lo know 
what was wanted and t^ perform what was com- 
manded. Whi'ii the business of his chai^ was 
over, j-on would find Cherubini copying either the 
parts of one of his own scores, which was lo be 
performed, or writing out the score of some great 
master. His wire, on a certain occasion, asked 
him what profit he could get from such copies :— 
" Oh r said he, " there ia alwaj's some good to be 
got from them, which remans in anf'» mind." 
His favorite employment in moments of leisure, 
was drawing and cutting flowers, of which he was 
exceedingly fond, or classifying plants, for he was 
very conversant with botany. He was most pa- 
tient in writing his own scores; if by chance a 
drop of ink felTon the paper, ha immediatelv took 
a penknife, cut round the mark, and adapted 
another piece of paper to the place with such 



skill (hat it was impassible to discover the place of 
the blunder. In consequence of so much care, 
his scores were ao neatly done, that no printing 
could rival them in clearness and beauly. At 
twelve o'clock Cherubini left hia bureau, and then 
was engaged in reviewing the classes or other 
parts of (he establishment; at two o'clock he 
went home, and his day's business was ended. 

Cherubini was, par excellence, a classical ms 
not in his works only, but in hie tastes, habits, and 
manners; and when he judged another's produc 
lions, he could not rid himself of the influence a 
the principles which ruled him when writing. 
This caused him to err on many occasions in the 
appreciation of modern ma-slera. It will hardly 
be believed, that such a ereat man, so well fitted 
lo judge rightly in musical qjatters, on first wit- 
nessing the performance of Beethoven's Syrapbo- 
nies, exclaimed : — ■' It is imposnble lo onderatand 
all this, it is a mere devergoudage." I use I 
French word, and don't know of any synonym 
English. He bad for^tten the saying of a cele- 
brated French poet; 

" Souvcnt un beau disordre eat un effet de I'ut." 

He changed his opinion afterwards, and becaioe 
an admirer of the great Symphoniat. 

Cherubini could not bear the music of Berlioz, 
—he had the the most profound avernon for it. 
This, perhaps, was also owing to the above-men- 
tioned disposition. Beriioz from tbe very first 
time he was brought before tbe public, evinced the 
mostevident desertion of tbe classical school. He 
affected lo transfer to music, and especially to (he 
Symphony, a genius which was in fashion in '* 
literature of the time, the domantiime. 1 
domantisme t which was a heresy in the opinion 
of Cherubini. Berlioz, though not to be com- 
pared with Beethoven, is certamly a man of talent 
and the first Symphonist in France. One day, 
Cherubini crossing the yard of the Conservatory, 
joined a group who were speaking of the perfor- 
mance of BerlioE, which had taken place some 
days before. Each person, occupying a different 
point of view, expressed a different opinion. 
Cherubini listened without niterine a word. At 
length one of the group remarked that Berlioz 
was an inveterate enemy to fugue and fugue wri- 
ters; "Yes,' said Cherubini, " Mr. Berlioz hates 
fugue, but fugue bates him still more," — every one 
present laughed heartily at so unexpected a reply, 
and BO did Berlioz himself when be beard it. 

Cherubini was endowed with a manly genius; 
bis strain is always broad, round, and soaring 
heavenward, leaving (he earth at an immeasurable 
distance below. And this manliness of style and 
freshness of creation did not abandon him ev( 
when near lo his grave. His second Rcquiei , 
which was his last work, ranked among his master- 
pieces, though composed in tbe 79th or SOth yea 
of his age. Although hia body beut under e 
great a weight of years, yet his eye was lull of 
fire, his fice full of majestr, his forehead full of 
brightness. Il was delightful to contemplate his 
curled, silver hair, which thickly covered his head, 
and played beautifully round his ears and temples. 

Many atatemenia have been cinjulated in rela- 
tion to his second Eequiem. It haa been said 
that Cherubini composed it for his obsequies. 
This is a mistake. The facta, according to the 
most authentic authorities are simply these. In 
France, female sincera are excluded from Cathollo 
churches, although they are admitted in the 
Chapel of the restored Dynasty, because it was 
considered as a private building with which au- 
thorities had nothing to do. It is well known that 
Cherubini's first Requiem was composed for the 
funeral of the ill-fated Due de Beriy; and as it 
was to be performed by tbe members of the 
King's Chapel, the soprano parts were written 
throughout for first and second soprano, for the 
performance of which Cherubini availed himself 
of the female singers attached to the Chapel. 
This Requiem was generally pronounced equal 
to Mozart's Requiem, and everywhere it was 
crowned with great soccess. In many instances 
at the decease of persons of distinction, the per- 
formance of Cherubini's Beqniem was desired, 
but not permitted because ix the exclusion of 
female singers from churches. Annoyed by such 
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vexationB, Chenibini detennined to compose a 
new Requiem for male voices onlj, and the result 
was the second Requiem ; — whicb, indeed, ires 
Bret performed at the obseqiiiea of the author 
himself. This compoaition closed the artistical 
career of this celebrated master. He departed 
this life in the 64th year of hia age; and his wul 
roee up lo heaven, to keep her seal hv the side of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and 6eclhoven. 



A Sunday in a Q«nnan Church. 

[We take the following ehspter from Mr. RiCBiHD 
Stoehs Willis's T«y inlercBling andinslructive liltls 
book, Entitled "Our Church Music," of nhich we 
shall hBTB more to say erelong.] 

I once foand mTSelf in one of the dties of central 
Germany. The leading Protesinnt Church of the 
place hsd been closed for some months, while under- 
going repairs, and meanwhile the Roman Catholics, 
with a fiberality of feeling lometimes mot wirh in 
ihnt country, had thrown open their magnilicenl 
ediHce 10 the worship of the Protestants, (he Protes- 
tant sercice immediately succeeding the ordinary 
morning senice of the CatholJn. The only chance 
made was the concealment of the altar by s curtain 
dropped from the ceiling. In front of this curtain 
was n temporary desk for the clergyman. 

On a Sunday morning I entered this cnthedral, 
upoD the hoot of which was inscribed in imposing 
capitals the solemn word, Deo. The immense edi- 
fice was crowded wlih worshippers- TIte Duke and 
his court (a Protestant house) were present, occupy- 
ing a separate tribune on the side of the pulpit. The 
body of the edifice was tilled, promiscuously, with 
garrison troops, citizens, and prusantry from the 
BOrTOanding country in their picluicsquo national 
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s place near the altar, a 

lin, was crowding every arch and ci 

ise nite with its massive harmoniet 
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hroke m^iestically on the vanlled roof, and ecboed 
among the lofty arches, and beat solemnly upon the 
silent heart. 

Meanwhile the assembled mnltitade had fonnd the 
flnt hymn, which, as usual in German churches, was 
Indicated upon tablets, placed at convenient intervals 
npon the wall. And now the rich lone-masses of 
the organ gradually merged into the familiar strain 
of sn old church choral. . At this well-known signal 
the greni assembly, from the sovereign 10 the peas- 
ant, arose. The introductory strain of the organ 
ceased, and a trumpet behind the veil led off in dear, 
conrsgeous tones the choml melody, sustained bv 
full oriisn aecompaniiueDl, Simaltaneously with 
this, a chorus of a thousand voices rolled np from 
the congrepitian in a mighty song of praise to Jeho- 
vah — a song which the lofty roof seemed scarce ca- 






npon the «ar, a clergyman, who nntil . 
been seen, advanced and pronounced, 
tonti and solemn voire, the opening praver. He 
retired, and again, unheralded except by the invisi- 
ble organ, the thou sand- voiced chorus swelled to the 
skies. The sermon immediately sacceeded, brief 
and impressive ; then a closing choral was sang, and 
after the benediction the cathedral doors were once 
more thrown open to the congregation ; while iho 
parting tones of the organ followed ns ns we passed 
mio the outer world. Tike saeied memories of the 

Now, here was a comhinstion of singularly felicit- 
ous circnmstances, and which afford us, I think, 
some valuable bjnta as to Church Mu^ic. 

Ist. The machinery of the mnsic was concealed. 
Here was no twitching of curtains by the choir i no 

treparatory whisper and flutter, and turning of 
■aves; no clearing of throats, no obtrusion of per- 
sonalities in any way upon the audience- 

3d. The act of worship was simulianeons and 
secmiogty Bmaiaieina, The clergyman did not an- 
aounce, and then recite, preparatorily, ihe invocation 
to Jehovah about lo be made. Why should an invo- 
cation to the Supreme Being he recited berore-hand? 
3d- All united, from a common level of devotion 
— prince, priest and people. There was no unneces- 
sary personal intervention ; each soul bore its 
hamble, individual part in the common worship : 
and, moreover, with the greatest reverence and ear- 
nestuoss — a ftatnre so nnnaaal in our churehes at 
home, and yet so cotninon abroad I A very obsei^ 
Table thing, also, was the utter nnconscioosness of 
each worahipper--hotb of the observation of others 
and of at)y possible effect produced by his mndc. 



I do not claim for this example of congregational 
sinning, that it could he copied in every particular, 
or that it were desirable so lo do : many of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned were incidental: hut the 
unanimoas participation in theserviee, and the with- 
drawal of all unnecessary personality, were parts of 
a well-considered system- 

II is evident that in our present Church Music we 
greatly lack purity of style. We should clenrly dis- 
tinguish between the different forms of church song, 
and the purpose each is best calculeted to subserve. 

legitimately represented bv choir performiiaces, we 
should never confound widi a dcvoiiouHl style, as 
represented hy coneregationsl sinking. Let'ns act 
intelligently, when we act at all. Let ns not thwart 
our chnrch devotions, by making them the responsi- 
bility of a few, whose only TealSed responsibility is 
the mu.iiir. Let ns not, on the other hand, impede 
the development of high musical Art, by attempting 
to make it ornamental and impressive, and, at the 
same lime, eongregationatly simple and devotional. 

We need to simpilfv Ihe congregational style, and 
amplify the choir style. Our present choir music is 
too diliicalt, and on too extended a voeal scale for the 
mass of worshippers, on the one hand, and too 
cramped and hampered for the glories of sacred Art 
on the other. A short tunc of four lines, which, in 
itself, is but half of a legitimate melody, |n comple- 
ted melody consisting of eight,) la hut very in«ig- 
nificsm material to work with, in an Art whose 
resouri-es are boundless as those of music. 
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Hie Fri» Songi-The Award. 

The New York Muacal Review of Saturday 
announces the result 'of Ihe voting of its snb- 
scribers for the two best songs among the eight 
selected by a committee and published in suc- 
cessive numberB/if that journal. The first prize 
of Tieo hvndred dotlars has been awarded to Mr. 
Otto Dresel, of Boston, for Song No. I, to 
Tennyson's words : " Sweet and low, wind of the 
western sea-" Mr. Charlie C. Co.vvbrsb, of 
Kew York, takes the second prize, of One hun- 
dred dollars, for Song No. 4, entitled " My gen- 
tle Mother's Song." This announcement in the 
Review is accompanied with the following state- 
nient of la<:ts and gratulatory reflections od the 
enterprise; 



eived has been small 
nf our subscribera — 
icipated — ihcy rome 



While the number of votes 
in comparison to the large li 
smaller indeed by far than we i 
to us from all parts of the co , , 
nnmlicr to give a true indication of the opinion of the 
mnjority of those to whose decision the award was 
submitted. 

The Song No. I, by Mr. Dresel, to which is awar- 
ded the (irst prize, has receiveil about twioo as many 
votes as either of its competitors. The Song No. 4, 
by Mr. Converse, to which the prize of 8100 is awar- 
ded has received nearly three limes as mi>ny votes as 
either of the others with exception of No. I. The 
song which has received the least number of votes, 
(oi)eonly,)isNo.5, 'The Baby.' usong which is hy no 
means the least meritorious of the eight. 

It is no wonder that this enterprise should have 
caused much excitement amongst artists, amateurs, 
and critics | no wonder that many comments have 
been made npon the merits and demerits of the 
songs; and last, not least, no wonder that some of our 
kind friends of the musical press should have pro- 
nounced the whole set (of course, always with ex- 
ception of one or two) decided trash. Now, Ibis last 
symptom of sympathy from artists and critics is such 
a common tiling with regard to prize-songs and priie 
compositions in general, that wc should have won- 
dered very much if the contrary had occurred. In 
fact, we do not think that there ever were prize com- 

Citlons of any kiad that were not declared by some 
, and by others indifferent. But has this neces- 
sary diversity of opinion prevented the small or great 
amonnt of artistic benefit which was derived from 
them? Certainly not; for when time has removed the 
~ bod blood which the award of prizes 



tly created amongst the nnfortunaie 

competitors and their friends; when a calmer rcKcr- 
tiou has produced a more just opinion, ai least fone- 
thing good has been discovered where before nothing 

posilivclv bad. ll has been said that to award prizes 
for composiiions is of no use to art itself. One of 
the German papera lately hnd a long article upon 
this subject, and Mr. Dwight hus repeated it. With 

for the "verv fine song," the "rciil work of art," of 
the eight, which, according to Mr. Dwight, would, if 
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music as an an," has received the first , 
even if our subscribera bud voted for two others of 
the songs, for instance, for No. 7 or No, b, there 
would hare been exhibited on their part no want of 
appreciation for good mnslc. For both songs are 
meritorious ; No, 7 as much so as any of Ihe ivhole 
set. In fact, each of the songs, if viewed in ihe re- 
membrsnce that musical culture of a higher ordiT is 
rather of nccnt date in thu country, may claim some 
merit for itself 

Wc could not have expecled that every competitor 
should write in the stylo of Schuliert, Si^humann, and 
Franz. If cvcr^ song of the eight had ' 
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folly to presume that we wore ripe enough to com- 
mence where the Germans arrived only at a very Ute 
period of Ihe history of their musical an. But that 
we have offered some good songs, in spite of the 
little which has been done here in lliij< Held, is already 
a very good sign, and m'lil be altribiitfd lo nort/nj f/x 
bal the /net that loe offered priiet of two handrrd and 
one hundred doUart Jar tht ticti hat eoitffi. If we had 
not tendered this encouragement to our artists, the 

Eublic would have been deprived nol only of the 
cncfit of their efforts, but al-o of the opjHinnnily of 
showing its own sonndncss of judgment and knowl- 
edge of the matter. That we have afforded this 
opportunity is a just source of pride and satisfactit 
to ourselves. When we started Ihe idea of makii 
subscribers judges Over the songs, there were mai , 
who feared thai the votes would nol be a Very tint- 
terijig testimonial of the state of musical art in this 
country. But we bad a better trust in tlic progress 
that art has made within a few years; we even 
thought thst our own efforts in this journal for Ihe 
cause of good music would not have been without 
soma influence upon the large nnmhcrof our readers. 
The result of the vote shows that we tbonght aright, 
and we may now say with some propriety thnt our 
enterprise has been crowned with a glorious success 
— a success not only as regards die benefit of musical 
art, but also as a triumphant jnsiiHcation of our de- 
sire to test the musical knowledge of our country in 
a just and appropriate manner. 

In another place the Renew says ;— " Tliis 
award of the first prize, however unexpected, 
will no doubt be highly saiisfaftory to Dwight's 
Journal of Miaic, and give its editor a much 
better opinion of ihe box pnpuli than he baa bitli- 
erto professed," and then adds : " How about the 
' real interests of Art, of music in America,' now ?" 

The result (In the case of the /rst prize) is 
certainly as satisfactory to us as it was une\i>cc'ted 
and indeed altogether strange. And this it may 
be without altering our opinion of the voi populi 
as arbiter in such a competition, or weakeiiiug 
the ground we took in regard t« prize coiuiKXii- 
tioQS generally, and these prize songs in particu- 
lar. IVe did not think, no one who fi'els the 
difierence between what is Art and what is not 
Art, tbougfat, that the best song would win the 
prize. We are happy thai the result is so niuch 
better than we dared predict. "Wa enjoy it none 
the less, that the strangest freak of Fortune's 
wheel is where it coincides for once with right 
and reason. The txmfession of the Review, a few 
days before the award, that so far the best song 
had received the fewest votes of any, did not of 
course tend to remove our scepticism j — or was 
that a sheer piece of waggery to draw us more 
completely into the pleasant little trap ? Enjoy 
your joke, good gentlemen ! for af^r all it is a 
joke, and it is perhaps answer enough to your 
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quwtion : " How 
I that we enjoj 



iBof Art?" 



ow about the ii 
ithj-ou. 
Id r«coQaiilering Mr. Dresel'a song, we do find 
in it certain elements o! popularity. In the first 
place a melody, sweet, simple, easily fastening 
itself in llie memory, easily sung, and separable 
enough from its artistic and qnite difficult piano 
accompaniment to satisfy the untaught lave of 
mere melody, though to an appreciaiing taste 
acfompaoiraent and melody make up one vital 
and inseparable wholo. In the next place, the 
subject, a lullaby, and Tennyson's sweet words, 
were of a kind always popular. This may account 
for the large vote in its fiivor, without implying 
1 any hocus pocua. Yet that in a land where 
I 820,000 have been made upon the sale of " Old 
: Folks at home," where publishers grow rich on 
I " Negro melodies," and are ever readier to buy 
I the copyright of some stale, imibtlive, common- 
plai-c, sentimental ditty, which sells only because 
it is not new, but runs in the same old well- 
I worn channels of a humdrum melody, than they 
I are that of a really new and true work of Art ; 
I — that in such a land, l^e majority of the sub- 
scribers, in town and coontri', to a popular jour- 
nal, should select the artistic, poetic and rcRned 
song in preference to Others more after the type 
I of those that »ell, is, to say the least, anomalous. 
I Happy should we bo to see sui;h anomily become 
I the rule ; and if the Messrs. Masox Brothers, 
I by tfaeir prizes and their Musical Revietc, will 
make it so, they shall have credit among the 
I greatest benefactors to the causa of moucal Art 
I in our wide country. 

I But let us look a little farther. How is it as 
regards the itcond prize? And here we find 
. what we were about to say anticipated by an 
exchange paper, which we just took up. "It is 
' a little remarkable," says the Worcester Palla- 
I dium, " that the two best songs should have 
I received, one the largest, and the other the 
I gmallest number of votes." We are quite of the 
' opinion of this writer that decidedly the second 
best song (though ice may see it at a greater dis- 
I tancc from the first be-it,) is that jioor No. 5, 
" The Baby," which got only ofie vale ! At all 
1 events, as the Revitie itself seems well aware, the 
I real question Liy between that and the Ko. 7, 
I only that the two songs are of so dilTcrcnt a char- 
I aclcr that they are not easily compared. One or 
I two others should we place above the successful 
1 " Mother's Song," which certainly is common- 
I place enough, in melody and accompaniment, 
i and has a prelude (recurring as symphony and 
conclusion) of the most Miuelesa, awkward kind, 
I an empty period of three bars complete in itself, 
I with a full cadence. But we did not intend to 
I enter into any special criticism of the songs ; there 
' will be time enough for that when Mr. Richard- 
I oon shall have published his revised ediiion of the 
I eighL Wo shall cheerfully qualify somewhat, in 
eorae instances, the judgment we first pawed on 
Ihctn collectively. Enough for the present for 
] the vindication of our distrust in the popular 
I vote, that it has signally ikiled in the other cases, 
if it did guess right in the first. So the excep- 
tion only proree the rule ; the result of the bal- 
loting helps not oar unbelief, from which we 
flbould be thankfol to be quite delivered, because 
it 13 most pleasant to believe that what Is best is 
also the most popular. 

We mA : " If there were any certainty that 
th« one really fine song would win the general 



vote, then indeed would a (rue service be done 

to Art" This result, as we have seen, proves 
not that certainly. Yet wo gladly rccognire 
some good to Art in the award of the first prize. 
It draws attention to a good song, and leads to a 
comparison of it with the others, which cannot 
fail to be somewhat instructive. The little facti- 
tious excitement about tliese songs will provoke 
much simrp and careful criticism, such as our 
native eflbrts in this line have not ot^en been ex- 
posed to. In this the publishers of the lieview 
are right. But tbe»e boncfiis are not incidental 
solely to the popular vote system. A more com- 
petent jury would inspire nobler competition, en- 
sure more just awards, and lend the matter all 
the ^lat it now has. And still we fall back upon 
our first general position, based on the world's 
experience, that prize produi-ts of all kinds, 
especially in muwc, do somehow, as a general 
rule, bear the stamp of mediocrity. Genius finds 
not its best inspirations in such competitions. We 
said, it rarely happens that the best work was 
written for the prize; and so, we chance to 
know, it was in the case of this first prize song. 
It dropped into the compeiition without much 
serious purpose of competing; and no one could 
have been so much surprised at the result as was 
the author. Again, on the other hand, this very 
song, althougb so beautiful and so artistic, and so 
much above the others, is by no means a great 
song, nor what a ciunposer of such gifts might be 
expected to regard as more than a happy little 
chance inspiration. Nor can we see that the 
published fruits of the competition, with this ex- 
ception, are much better on the whole than wo 
have been getting through the ordinary channels. 
Is Art, then, the gainer by this enterprize ? 
It has given distinction to one good song ; it has 
hung a poor one in almost the same favorable 
light ; it has east another good one wholly in the 
shade, comparatively, while collectively it has 
surrounded good, bad, and indifferent with about 
the same iSclat. IVe have above shown how Art 
may incidentally derive some gain from it ; but 
is it so Kurc that the weeds do not thrive equally, 
or even faster, under the same warm sun ? 



A New Composition by Batter. 

Two weeks apt we took occasion to remark, 
under the heading of " Superlatives," upon the 
extraordinary disposition in the press of this coun- 
try to heap the highest eulogistic epithets upon 
all sorts of musical artists. We quoted specimens 
from certain e.ttravagant eulogies or "puffs" 
upon such artists as Olr Bvll, Gottsciialk 
and William Masos' ; and pointed out the 
wrong done by that kind of talk to Art, to the 
musical public, as well as to the^e really distin- 
guished artists themselves. All who read the 
article, or who will tako the trouble to refer to It, 
will find in it not nne word or hint against those 
gentlemen themselves, as artists or as men. For 
further illustration, we were reminded of certain 
very frank and piquant " Letters from Boston," 
written to the New York Masical World by 
GusTAVE Satter, the pianist, largely taken 
up in praise of his own concerts here, and in 
magnificent profesMons of the uncompromising 
pride and dignity of high Art ; also of a " Biog- 
raphy" of the said Satter, conceived in very 
much the same tone, but which we did not declare 
to be an auio-biography, or even hint the possibility 
of such a thing, atthou^ it is indeed difficult to 



see where most of the maleiiali could come fVom, 
unless from the modest young man himself. What 
we did was to contrast these lofty artistic claims 
with certain familiar clap-trap performances. We 
hoped that he might profit by the lesson, for that 
he has talent no one will deny. But in the last 
number of the Musical World, his letter is ad- 
dressed to us, and is a composition of so strange 
a character, that we do not wonder it " surprised " 
and mystified our good friend Richard Witus, 
the editor of the said World. Perhaps it also 
furnished him a new phase of his Boston corres- 
pondent We will now copy both Mr. Willis's 
introduction, and Mr. Salter's incoherent mess of 
boyish rage and nonsense. First Mr. Willis: 



We n 

repose the other day hy llie rei^plion of the letter 
herewith appended. Our excellent friends Dwight 
nnd Dreacl of Buslon appear in Bonie manner (un- 
known and uncomprehtnilcd as vet oF ourselves) 
sensiiively to hare come into colliiion with Salter 

Mr. Satter, as our snhscrihcrs are aware, has been 
furnishing for the N. Y. Muaica! Warid a series of 
Icilers from Boston over his own signalnre. These 
leiiers (it muse be acknowledged J have been tzreed- 
iitgty written by Satier. That is, with a frankness 
and ingenuousness by us inexperienced before, Satter 
has written a weekly crilicgue oF his own concerts, a 
very successful series of wnich has Juai closed. This 
was something new ; this was something piquant — 
(to our subscribers, doubtless, as well as to our- 
selves.) 

• *•«»* 

Touching the biographical sketch of Mr. Salter, to 
which alla^ioD is made, we received it (as we stated 
in the brief introduction) accorapanisa by a letter 
from the Boston admirers of this artist and a re- 
quest for publication. It was iniereaiiag as fninish- 
ing statistics of an up-comiug celebrity, and as such 
we publislied it. 

As to any unworthy inducements for a publication 
of the same, we feel as Confident that Hr. Dwight 
has insinuated nothing of the kind as that he would 
never think it of ns. We say this nnticipatingly, 
our copv of his journal not havine yet come to baud, 
andwe*being still ignorant of ue entire grievance 
of our irate corn^spondent. 

Mr. Sutter (whom ws have never yet had the 
pleasure of seeing, except once across a concert 
room,) is an artist of decided ability. Sis enemies 
even, (if he has any,) will willingly concede this. It 
is a pity, we think, that an anistic vitality which 
must inevitably make its own way, should be im- 
peded in its progress liy cilerior personal animosi- 
ties, so foreign to the spirit of Art and so injurious 

But let not Mr. Satter think that Mr. Dwight has 
any other thnn a pure motive in what be iiys and 
does; all the world believes tbis of Dwight, And 
as to Otto Dresel, he is a veritably true artist; 
though he does (it must be confessed.J somelimes, In 
his consciinliousness, nnnecessarily tread npon the 
toes of people. Bql this is coupled wilb so tree and 
uncompromising a fidelity to high Art, as be under- 
stands it, that they afterwards make it a point to 
forgive him ; as (ii he has aught agunst him) Satter 
must do. 

We herewith present the letter, then, without any 
emendations of Mr. Setter's English, which, for a 
foreigner, he certainly writes remarkably well. The 
lone of the commanication is an nnaccnsiomed one 
in onr columns, but as the txaui h^i apparently 
originated in the N. Y. Miaical World, we cannot 
deny Mr. Satter a hearing. 

This is courteous, kind and reasonable. Onr 
friend does only justice to the motive of our 
article ; and of course we need not assure bim 
that any sospiclon of " unworthy inducements " 
in his insertion of the " Biography " was the 
thing farthest from our thoughts. What we did 
suspect vras, that he was possibly taking too much 
npon trust, as all amiable natures will. When 
we remarked that " Mr. Satter might well pr»y to 
be deliveied from his friends," we meant oT course 
the friends who flatter bis vanity and writo inch 
tnt^rsLphiea of him to s«id to nnanqteciing editors. 
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One other point in the above requires remark. 
Why mix up Ihe name of Mr. Dhebbl in the 
mnlter? Surelj be is in no way conuerDed in iL 
We wrote tbe artii^le. and with no jiromptin-; and 
no aid from any one. From Ibis jumble of Sal- 
ter's, which seems to have misled Mr. Willis, as 
well as from like hints which have oni-e or twice 
appeared in orher quarters, there would seem to 
be a notion in tbe beads of certain persons — we 
know not how many or bow tbey came by it — 
ibal Otto Dbesel, the pianist, is part editor or 
manager of Dwiglit's Journal of Music. Let it 
be understood, once for all, that that gentluman 
has not and never has had any interest or jiart 
vbatever in the conduct of this paper. That we 
can count him among our friends, that we owe 
much to bim both as an arlisl and a wise judge 
and teacher of his art, we should be ungirdeful 
to deny ; and that it is our duty, as our pleasure, 
as one who would do eomewbat to improve tbe 
public taste, to learn what wc can from bim, as 
from all other greater or leaser lights in the divine 
art, is what no sane mind will dispute. Surely of 
all the musicians with whom wc have bad to do, 
no one has taken less pains to forestall the px>d 
impression of our columns. Now for Mr. Salter: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO J. S- DWIGHT, 
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by miray intelligent people, and he flRhti 
for crtticiBm, and raises a flog of defiance against 
those upon whose protection he chiefly depends, then, 
I say, this very man appears in a very different light, 
and he becomes an odium for Art and Arlisls. I 
hnvB nothing at all against J. S. Dwight as a man, 
bnt as an editor 1 declare him incompetent for any 
musical paper. My fncnd W. H. Fry has defended 
hlmaelf and his talent; BO ahull I. But not onlv me 
alone ; but not only Ole Bull, Gottachalk and Witliam 
Maaon; but not only pianists and rioliniats; but the 
whole world of artists. I have the sati.fnnti„n m 

ITtWs *"r"d'who ^il' ne'er "owioMre"; 

mOTiey, and that J. S. Dwlght complained very bitter- 
ly, ■ abort lime ago, about the iion^iaymeni of bis 

1. I hereby declare that Ihe biography which my 
fHend Willis kindly published has been inserted 
without my knowledge, and without any pecuniary, 
friendly, or othemisc shaped arranpemenls. If R. S. 
Willis considers me a man of nienl, or if my Boston 
hiends do, all right; if not, all right too. But I ear- 
neallr hope that Willis will keep the manuscript of 
Ihis biography, and show it to any one who is ac- 
quainted with my hand writing. If R. S. Willis had 
taken any pay for it ttom me, he would probablv des- 
pise roe as much as I would him ; and if H. S. Willis 
has published this article from a feeling of esteem, I 
thank him sincerely. And at last, this biography has 
not given me a heartfelt delight for one very heavy 
reason, viz: that there appears a certain kind of 
blame against my honored and beloved parents, who 
have ever wished and acted for my best, although they 

struggles should never appear as a matter of publicity, 
and I earnestly hope that the author of my biogra- 



. , . . . nobly as he 

cherish any bad feelings in and a 

2. Cottschalk enjoyed a grcr 



thoroughbred artist, despite all the Dwights in the 
world. If the iltakal Reritic says, that •' Qottschalk 
is the jeweller and Hason the Gothic architect, and 
that it IB a comparison of the art of Cellini to that of 
Angelo," the itatieal Kenac docs not say, that these 
two artists arc Cellini and Angelo. Qottschalk and 
Mason do at all events infinitely better in their way 
than J. 8. Dwight in his, for they are modetl, at least 
in a certain degree. They da not attempt to do any- 
thing beyond their sphere, and their success is sure; 
I wi^ I oonld say Ihe same of J. S, Dwight. 



If anything may beat J. S. Dwight in his protes 



£'■. 



■ perfect description of the 
. read his inspired exertions for Otto Dresel, a 
r Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Robert 



. . _ „... . urilings, take his 
cruicism oi my -- Sis Morceaux dc Conccrl" which ho 
describes as kix little pieces, whilst Ihrff of ihrrn are 
not yet publithed at all. and among these three there 
is not one less than eighleen pages long, and among 
these three again there are the /xire-nonioitiY* dedica- 
ted to myfriejid Hector Berlioz, and which I consider 
IBB rery bat compoiUion. 

4. J. S. Dwiglii says: "What becomes of the 
honor of those wreaths and floners at the Musical 

variations upon Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, etc., 
that thev were von ?" Is J. S. Dwifrht an American 
ashamed to listen to ihe hymns of his 






-. , _ „Jt the 

ofier ihr prrform- 



... ,. , . . f And if I 

It know it, how can he be hold enough, toutlet sucA 
faliehood in public, and insult at the same time 
ose. who admired my composition f Docs J. S. 
Europe loves its national airs quite 
_. ... America! And finally, docs Mr. Dwight 
know, that Liszt, Dreyshock, Thaiherg and Schidhoff 
placed more English, Rusaian, French and Austrian 
nalional airs in their concerts, than fugues of Bach or 
Sonatas of Beethoven ? 

6. J. S. Dwight says; "' How does the 'unrelenting 
hostility to humbug" comport with the announcement 
to play at a lottery Gift Concert in New Hampshire !" 
These words are the allieat, that ever man spoke, and 
Loush I never believed much in Dwight's logic, I did 
aflat. If Dwight means, 
llh the concert, let him 



Dwight know. 



QUEh 1 1 

t think I 



tcry: but that Mr. 



md tell II 



le the blame (br 



(br playing 



the persons, whether thev are from Boston or from the 
Fejee-islands : why should not I play for my friends, 
who pay me fifty or a hundred dollars for fifty or a 
hundred minutes entertainment ! I am not so aristo- 
cratic and so silly, as to believe, that a farmer's dollar 
is less worth than even Rothschild's dollar, and the 
very fact that I played already three times in the same 
place in N. H. sliows, that people Uke me. TiVhal do 
I care for the rest ! How perfectly ridiculous it is, to 
stick to a certain clique, and to attack innocent liltle 
artists, who have quite as capacious a stomach as Mr. 
D., and even a better one, doomed as they are, to 
swallow the Schoolstrectpilts ! 

a. As to ridiculing Ole Bull, Mr. D. ought to be 
ashamed of himseif. Let Mr. D. write twenty columns 
a year about the incompetency of " such lonely, for- 
lorn, miserable critters" as Gottachalk, Mason and 
Salter, and these poor individuals will curse their un- 
lucky fate. But let Ole Bull alone, for Heaven's 
sake! OleBull J.S.Dwight!! TheGreatSpi 



ndian sercnader ! ! Ole BuU'a name will 
lound through the world and through generationa, 
when every single copy of Dwight's Jouniai of Music 
iball have perished : and to prevent that, Mr. D. must 
isaumc a very different course with arlisls. like Ole 
Bull, Ooltscbalk, 



t delight, nhose support his 

Mr. D. seems rather to be a spy of American 

ical matters under German pay, than anything 

Instead of rejoicing -' "' *"■ -"' 



ihould b 
greatest pride. 



r of Art 






le eye of one in 



, le land, which fal , ., 

owiioi.'(.'on (who, Mr. D. or Mr. Dresel }) there is t 
country on the globe which at the present momei.i. 
possesses so many transcendent and inimitable artists 
as our own." (Is Mr. D. sorry for it, or does he prefer 
an emigration of the Leipzig school of Germany to 
this independent country, where almost every music- 
seller and publisher has his own " Journal of Music," 
and praises his own publications, whilst he dragB all 
the others in the mud!) And in another place; 
'' Such extravagance of eulogy is the common staple 
of musical criticism in the amiable and independent 

Sress of (^jo I'niled Klatet," (These United States, 
ir, give you a good living, liberty and moral security : 
and this amiable and independent press is the very 
same who tried to get your Journal inio circulation. 
And yon, who are one of the press, allow advertise- 
ments to be inserted, which ought to make you blush 
to your very bones.) 

And so I think, that Ole Bull, Qottschalk, Hason 
and I will do best, to thank you for your kind exertions, 
to ask for no further notices, to declare every single 
word that you write about ub, valueless, and to pursue 
our own way with the idea, that whatever Dwight and 
Dresel may say, it will never be more or less thou 
"Fiddle D.D..'' 

QtlSTATE SATTBH. 



Tliis surely calls for no reply or comment upon 
our part. We will only for the further amuse- 
ment and inBtruction of the reader, append a few 
pnquant eiiracts from the aforesaid " Boston C^- 

respondencc." 

aalj and Fabrti U DioWi were not wrlLlm hy myself Sow. I 



lac bl> tDbicrlpIlon ]i<t ovri^nilcd, maj uritr u ImpnrtUI 
critlclnn of blmnlFud Ihe aailitlai ultsts. tli«, I my. 1 am 
vpry happr to tell yon, witb profound rcvereoe* : ^' Vy dcKT 






i:ia|j-ua|i|iiuA. Buu 

I om w diii||u.>led 



trmnrn by a Ihlrtj-anKnr chord, all that pK^ple wj tt: 

•dllnglta mariu. 

The first of tbr Phnharmonlc Solrtsa met wltb tbs moit 
Btelliorrii sna the uodMerring irrlitr of tliin eplMIt, dial 

mTwodU p'im, h«'a>ia «■ Itirmrt of Lnhn^rit and 






coamr a tew papen, etartleil hy the dovcIit of auob proceed- ! 
Ingrf. thwwoMaiJDDal IbDrae amonf Ihe (tree nvH wblob I 

bluiml.jtnil blunnL cr»li[iiiually,«tl^1 lh« olbtrH gJive Ten! 10 

fsjilnpr. who InlonJtd to spoil my flnwers, did so liec^iuw bis ! 
rosea licked not (h» supt-riority In p.loni. but tbe fngranrt of , 
mine. In Boaiaokainannirdto thraamt tbing. Iianivand ! 
eoiKiDoted. Now thnluacot muelr tnohenwblchrioid tbli 

jralnaay, and aa they could not piwibly attaeli the arMsi. they 
- - ■Itdibemsn. fexaetlya* lo K«Torti. But. altbnoah I 
■ ^ sins md un&- 



poaaiblj oifpta a ftirlnight." 



nolblni bul prlnrlplrs Nfii 



OHUt^tlalfbslsol 
with peat satlrf-et 



nd bj playing 
uSeilD|is.fltro 



f Pl«r, .llh 



6 itgrra. irben Che delightful sinlni of Trnll brgin to 

c a», 1 frit rather warm wbcn I played gtopbtn Heller, and 
ey much at my <ue vhou 1 played Batter ; Uurc miw ba 
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HHiH rISK iplilliul iflnltT betnaa at ud ttw liUgr gen- 
Ttar tbird mid lut of my PhlthtmioDk SalriM curae nff at 



I thank (hit Botton 
Ht timiHlby whkh 

Ir mt Mng otra- 



tut hop-^ dTOWDCd 



doubieiJty thr chuuit i 



uuch >up«iior to SUlar, >] 






dMiihtai',] " Hall Cslunibia," 

I — I i Bin » iDraigoer, dui I bcc yan U> bellme m j ilniiera grmll- 

' "Vaakn Diwilla,"— |I bopt than la no Bngllitaman amonf 

tbr tudliikeaj ; DanrttaEleH I IbnBd DfMir bnqod 10 complj 

«iUi Iha gantral ivfuaat, ud wilh the iDDortkl humonlti of 

■■ Pnp (oM th* nulc," lODoEaBd old Itft pelftctiT dtliahwd •. 

Boutj balbra mge; Bin lamiju btftm Ocnuiij. Hlu 

I Joatrlra it •■ TDnng lad; of a trj prapfring appsanDca, 

j ofittf grtmt Mnt, of cnat anaigr, and o» a( mj chariitaad 
|>DplLL Faplla? do! frienda. That [a tha vary naaou chat 1 

I -want tn apeak plaloly to bar, and todaDj bar, what thaTulAr 
-... , _ L__ ^ — patbi baroro ' " .....*-.-.. 



"Sitng-bani" Ui( CaplUl or CaDUal StnpldlCj. tha otbar 
which iHda to " Fama" DHlnpalbl of A(W World. Tba 



lacbaulcai dUUmiL- 



laekabDtont AlDfi to«a]r. Lat bar fMl ftom bar own baut, 

tba bihlonablaiil^tmanaandatundMuak'a dliloe Barrka, 
let her Ibriat barUiteiieraaDdliMplfflharaalf, wbaDararand 
MhiTiha plajra: IfaOiBbe bidafilr to bacoma a great art lata, 
miaiderhig her youth, her aDralBoUng prranmnce, aod bar 



CONCERTS. 
Otto Dri^sel's rourth and luBt Soiree was remark- 
ablj- well attended, and in many respects the moat 
iaterestiiig of the eenns. Thta wns the pragramme : 

1— Conwrto tat Thrw Planoi, C major, with Qnartal acwm- 

panlmaDt, IQnt time,) -. J. B. fiaali. 

Alligro— Adagio— Tina) a. 

3.— An Uarla, Oherabinl. 

SuDg by HIaa KUh Ileiulei. 

8 — Andanl* fKHB tba Symphony b; SchnbarC. 

(Amnged IDt Uta Piano by ULto DitkI.} 
4.— nm Trto, II mlDor, tor PUoo, Tkillii and VIolonHllo, 
AUrgn) uolto agtCato^ADdula (nnqDlUa—Scham— Finals. 

5.— Sonat* fiir Piano, Op, 81, E Qal, Bntboran. 

AUagn>—8eliana— Tempo dlUlnuatto— Finale. 
S — Adi«la tram tha Saeaud Concerto, with Quintet acompanl- 

mauE, IBtat tlme.l Chopin. 

7 Bomance from "William Tell," Boailal. 

Snag by Mia Elln Hanaler. 
6-— Indanla and Polonalw, Op. 29, IbrTlano, with Quintet 
aceoDpanimerit, (Ant time,). , .......Chopin. 

The triple Conceito bj Bach proved eTen more In- 
tereating than that other, vhich was plijed here in 



Mr. Dreael'a soirees tvo ot three years ago, and more 
recently in the McndelMohn Quintette CTuh concerts. 
GspFrially bi^autiful and atrikin);, full of a deep feel- 
ing. iTBa the Adagio. The irhole was played with ad- 
mirable unity, preciaion and eipreaaion by Mr. 
Dbesel, Mr. Tkgnkle, and a Indy nmnteur, at the 
ihree pianos, «ith Quartet of atringa by the Quintette 
Club. Mis» EUSE HE.-JBLEa waa most warmly greet- 
ed, but seemed sDmehovf more embarraeaed before the 
room full or ftienda than in the larger theatre, nor 
did ahe quite reeorer hericlf during the Ave Maria. 
Yet there waa no mistaking the rate beauty of the 

singer. In the Komance from "Tell" she waa all 
herself, and never were we so charmed by bet sin({ing 
or by that lovely melody itself, aa in her singing of it. 
efforts to recall her; once they ««»««* 



tohav 



nudien 



logba 



their own diiappointmenl, as ahe ) 
self at the pinoo to turn the leaves for Mr. Dresel in 
his laat piece. Sehuberfa loiely Andante goes to Ihe 
very heart, the more one hears it ; and Mr. Dresel 

factory manner. It was plejtaut to hear again the 
D minor Trio of Mendelssohn; it made a deep im- 
pression, although ne think we Aitr« heard it once or 
twice, and by the same artists, brought out with more 
perfect ease and self-possession. 

That Piano Sonata (the third of Op. 31.) is one of 
the most original, imaginative, and quaint (at lenat 
in the first muvoincnl) of all Beethoven's works. The 
interpreter seized tlie spirit of it perfectly, and made 
it very clear. We know not when we have heard a 
Beethoven Sonata played so finely. The Chopin Ad- 
agio he has often ployed before in part, without ac- 

The recitative passages, with 



of 91 



ings. 



exceedingly impressive. The Polonaise is also a re- 
markable and characteristic work, but was less clearly 

Fifth AriEnsoON Coscgkt. Haydn's 7th Sym- 
phony is perhaps the best and largest of Ihe aet. The 
first and iaat movements come nearer than any to the 
grand and comples works of later symphonists. The 
Adagio has a great deal of simple and methodical 
beauty, but fatigues somewhat by its length, cape- 
was finely played and much eojoyed. How much 
richer, stronger, and more fiiU of imagination was the 
ZauberJIute overture, which came out grandly ! The 
marvellous Andante to Beethoven's 7th Symphony, 
without the rest, had a cruel, tantalizing charm. 
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Vlarld over tUa ^gnaton of Omtara Satin, the critlo. 
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C ON CERTS . — We 
grct, to attend Ihe Concert in aid of the Geuuan 
BE.-<EyOLEMT Society. The Music Hall, we hear, 
was very full, and the net proceeds added to the funds 
of the society were between «600 and gTW. We were 
particularly sorry to lose the singing of the Gcrmao 
Mitnnerchor, the " Orpheus," under the direction of 
Uerr Kkeisshank. which all any was a model of fine 
part-singing. The overtures to Ihe FreyKhuU, Zau- 
berjaie and TannhauaeT, and the Andante to the Fifth 
Symphony, were of courac well played by Mr. Zee- 
saqk'b orchestra. 

The last Wednesday AnKEKoOS Cohczbt drew 
another hall full. Haydn'a "Surprise" Symphony 
pleased by its cheerfulneaa and grace and eleamess ; 
but it sounded like child's play in comparison with 
Beethoven, or even with the beat of Moaart, which 
have BO much more tn them, beiddes mete elegance 
of style. The overturea to " Uidaummer Night's 
Dream " and to Semiranadt were well played. But 
the gem of the concert was the little Allegretto (torn 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony-^hort as it was aweet. 
Wlttman'a " Magic Sounds " is a fine, rich, swelling 



sort of waltz, strong enoo^ to float off a whole Muaie 
Hall floor full of waltsets. The horn solo by M. 
Tbojbi was a remarkably smooth and clean per- 



[I^ Bohhd Voluhiis of the put year of the 

Journal of Music are now ready Wo offer twtntg- 

fiee ctntt each for perfect copies of No. *, Vol. V, or 
No. IS, Vol. VI. 

Do not forget the concert of our old friend Kbt- 
ZEB to-night; the memory of put acrvicea, respect 
for character, and a programme at onee clasBical and 
novel, should attract a. iiDtneroua audience. 



The Gebhas Tkio, before leaving for their < 
{ragemenia in the English Provinces, intend giving a 
Farewell Concert here about the end of next week 
Wo hope it will be well attended by their friends.— 
There will be a select programme, including a nev 
trio of Rubinstein. Full particulars will soon be 
annoanced. 

Miss ADEI.AIDB Pn 

and other large New E 

The Paris papers are warm in praise of B 
ciAHTi'a perfonnances at the Italian Opera. It is 
said that Makio offered to sing with her her first 
night, but that owing to professional jeolousj ii 
some quarter, she saw fit to decline the aid. 

The New York Academy of Music was t«-apene< 
last week, for a new season {fbnr weeks] of 
Italian Opera, under the auspices of &[ax Maket- 
ZBK as "sole director." Bolciohi and Colbtti 
have been added to the Iroupe. Emani was 
the first piece, wilh Mme. Lagbange, Mobelli, 
BoLCiONi and Colbtti in the chief riilcs. The 
list of pieces promised is somewhat richer and more 
tempting than heretofore. It includes Moaart's 
Noat di Figaro, Weber's FreyiehiUz, (in Italian, wa 
EQppose,) and " Witliani Tell," besides a sofflciency 
of Verdi, ( Trooatore, Luita MUler, &e.) The German 
operas came on the " off nights." " Toll" w 
last night; to-night the piece will be Flotov's 

"Martha." Messrs. Masoit and Beho hank are 

following np their Classical Mating with some 

equally snccessrnl Soirto Mr. Bebgvanic'b 

Sunday Evening Orchestral Concerts grow more 
and more in pnblic f nvor. The programaies remind 

one of tlie good old " Germania" duye .Gotts- 

CHALK gave his/ourfttnfA piano soiree on Tbonda; 
evening. 

The Gaatlla Miaicaie of Florence, under date of 
nth October, 18S9, contains a Life of Luioi Pio- 
CHiANTi, Professor of Harmony and Conoterpoint in 
the Academy of Fine Aris of Florence. After a 
brief biography and list of icorliB of thia eminent 
composer, the snthor gives a list of his most dis- 
tinguished scholars, ''oa a proof," he ssiys, "of his 
skill in teaching the art he professes." Among these 
we are happy to find that o 
CIS BooTT, Esq., mentioned as an honoraiy member 
of the Academy. " Few masters," observet the 
author, " can boast of bo brilliant b crown of schol- 
ars and disciples, and it is for this rcasoD that we 
take pleasote in recording their names." There 
is an amosing apology in a labseqiient paragraph, 
for flomo errata of the press, in which the ed- 
itor "aski pardon for having nnjnslly Aussion- 
izeif Mr. Boott by printing hii name Baoff instead of 
Boott." 

A new German Opera Hottse is to be erected in 
New York, at the ootner of Crosby uid Prince strsetf. 
It is coDtemplated to erect t, Mnsical BaU, » 
similar to the opera bouses of Milan, Pari* and Loo- 



^^.v 



DW 

don. The itajia and parqnettB are to be poruble, 
and the boxei (oT which then will be fonr tien,) 
will eniirei; »am>nnd ihe stage. The interior will 
be so arranged thnt il can be uaed for balls, ronrerta, 
pablic meetings, and a iheairc. The whole i^oet will 
be in the neighborhood of tSOO.OOO, more than hair 
of which snm is already raised. 

Kr. WK EETZER'S BENEFIT CONCERT, 

At HcruinUI* HkU, Snnuucr Bt., 
On BATtr&DAT EVTiNUTQ, April 36, 1866, 

A BOSTON LAD7 TOCiLiaT, 

aOBTAT SATTBR, PUnlll : Msmth. BDCK, SCHrLTKE, 

md UBISBL, VIoLlnJ: ECKUAItDT ind KICHLKR, 

Tmsn : w. raiB3 lod a. aucK, vioIodhiiu, 

All of utioiB hiT* klndlT ToluBlnRd. 

PBOORAHMB. 

iU, BsjiiB. 

Alltgro- Ad»gto-Sc h.nn— Fln»l». 

Hon*. K*;kt, BcholtH, ZcktATdi ud FriM. 

id anlnUt, tbr PlUDS.fDrt* nio, ]bI and Zd Tlollo, 

Coimrtuti fliT Plun ud Violin, Bm and I^ent. 

H«in, SiCMrudKirvT, (b^RquHI.) 

ArUi "QikiUTO»,"fn)in I Fvrilaiii, Bellini. 

Bung bj B Botton Ludj. 

nonbl* QnutaC, Spohr. 

LUTghHIo-Schcno— TlB^ie. 

l»t HwUi—Mttn. Ktyifr, ScLulti*, Bckluidtud FrtH. 

Zd Qiurut-Ucnn. SBCk,M*kMj, ElcLjeriDdA. Suck. 

iSy—nu QoCaiat tot Fluiii.|!>ne. sad tbt Sonbl* Qautat, by 

tjpobr.ui gcHnlly ctniddind uuMing tlw bestunnpa- 

BT-Tbi Oiud PlaDO-Ioita nMd Is ftom thi MMinlfcrtofr or 

Tliketa BO iwU isch, to be otilalnat at tin nmile itonn, 
TnBDDI and Beien Bdim*, and ■( tbe docic. 
IMncert t« eomtunee it H o'eloek. 

SIXTH AFTEBNOON CONCEBT, 

BOSTON MUSIC H A L U, 
Wednesday, April SOth, 1866. 

1 — STmphanv No. S BeethoTen. 

2— Orerture: "Oberon," Webet. 

3— Walts; Die Elftn, Lahitaky. 

4— Andante, 9th Sympbonv Haydn. 

6— Galop; tf ne Fleur de Danse Gung-L 

d — OTertuie: " Zanetta," Auber. 

BT'OOHRt lo Bommanoa at Sij o'tloek,— BlDfl* tickets 26 eCs. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

et Behoola, SmtnariH, Salcet OlaHH, &,o. Al», a Oom- 
pteta CoorH of Etnn*Dlu7 Initmctlciii, npoD tha PHta- 
iosilu Sjiteoi, wltb numennu KienlN* tin PnMlca. Bj 
L. 0, Enisaoi). 24 peces. lemo. Bound In boardi, 

TbU la a OMW book, and JndglDff fmm present ansanaee, 
will b« iti* moM popnlai work of Ita elua pablbbed. Tben 

■tmn It la dsicaed. 

PubUtfied bj OUnr Dltaoii, 116 WukifUn Bt, 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TtSj^OHBR OF MUaXO, 
V. S. HOTBII.. 

imniDnkatloui ean b* left at Ur, Slt»n>a mnsle ston. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
nnpoBTEBs OF FOBEioN nvsic, 

niTl IIHDTUI TD 

Vo. 789 BSOASWAT, Mner of Hlntk St. 
NEW lOBK. 

C. BBErSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREFON MUSIC, 
701 BSOADWAT, NEW YO&K, 

Dip$t of Erard't Grand Pianot, 

OIROin.ATINa HDSIGAL UBSABT. 

QT-OoBitaiitlj OB liwidaooBpUti aMDrtaisnl of latolcaB 

"■abUcatloas. 



GHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from England) 

3o9' Broadway, N.r. 

Tbe I^alesl PnMlcntloiu of 
, J. A. NOTELLO. 

ORiaiNAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

Konllo's Complet* Folio Edlrioa. 
BUTE'S PBAOnCAI. OHOAM BCBOOI., 

Op. U. CarrfuIlT TfTlwd and nnwFed; with tha ninnan 
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' fonT^u.'' 
Tarl<™ keys, (br go 


rtorlond 


Hos. m toiaa. 

"ISSioW 


PARrn.pri«T(«.,«. 
Eifrriwpfot lbs ped 


s 


PART in. price 

N0.1«tol»,^^m«n.«,^ 


76c.. « 
eFnio 


ntalni- 
ee, or CdocI 
•I; la. 


dln(T(^ 


Sob. 180 lo 17 
rirtib 


PART IT, pric. T5e., contalna- 
4. flttRu I'Mtludn, or C^ncludlDR Tolnnla- 
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Srnulitcli ttam Itt if mit >' fKiInmt Vutjrtinl, f*t tti 
Juainsl Hi Auic. 

OHAFTEB VL 
TDK DUCHESS. 

I expected Celio at the appointed hour, bnt I 
ODlf received from him the folloiriDg nolo : 

" My Dear Friend — I wnd yon monej' and 
papen thai yoo may clou op Madentoiselle Boc- 
caferri'a bnstnesi at the theatre. Kothing is 

ipler. You have only to pay the encloaed 

n and take a receipt, which you are to keep. 
Her engagement nai almost over, and the ig only 
reaptHiiible for the two peHbimancea which were 
remaining. She has fonnd eUewfaere a more 
profitable engagement. As for me, I am going 
away, dear friend. I Bhall bo gone wheo you 
receive this adieu. I cannot endnre the air of 
this town and the ccmdolences of politeneas for 

I boor longer. I thonld get angry and say or 
do something foolish. I am going elsewhere ; I 
pre» fiwther on. Onward 1 onward I 
With all my heart, yoors, 

Cklio Flokiani." 

I turned orer tbe letter to see if it was really 

directed to me : Adomo Salentint, Place , 

ffo. — . Nothii^ was wanting. 

I fell back astounded, disturbed by dreadful 
anxiety and dark suspidons, shocked at having 
lost aU trace of Cecilia and (tf him who might 
take her ftom me or help me to rejoin her. I 
believed myaelf doped. Days and weeks passed, 
and I heard nothing of Celio nor of the two Boo- 
erri. No one had minded their departure, as 



it took place almost at the close of tbe operatic 
season. I eagerly read all the musical and theat- 
rical journals which came in my way. Nowhere 
did they speak of an engagement for Cecilia or 
for Celio. I knew no one who was intimate with 
ihem except Mademoiselle Boccaferri's old teach- 
er, and he knew nothing or pretended to know 
nothing about her. I prepared to leave Vienna, 
where I be^n to grow splenetic, and went to say 
farewell to tbe duchess, hoping that she might tell 
me something of Celio. 

All this adventure bad harmed me grievously; 
just when my heart was opening to love, trust 
and respect, I was puibed back into the regions of 
doubt, and felt the poisonous touch of scepticism 
and irony. Icooldnotwork; I sought excitement, 
and found it nowhere. I was more malicious in 
my conversation with tbe duchess than Celio 
himself would have been in my place. This 
gave her a paanon for me — I should say againtl 
me ; thos are coquettes made. 

Tbe ill-disguised anxiety with which I inquired 
for Celio made her think me still jealous and in 
love with her. She declared she did not know 
what had become of him since his unfortunate 
dfbut ; but believing me iascinated with her, and 
seeing bow firmly I denied it, she formed a great 
idea of my strength of character. She resolved 
to conquer it, and prepared herself for battle ; a 
desperate combat with a man who showed no 
weakness, and who bad abandoned her upon a 
mere suspicion, seemed worthy of her skill. 

I lel^ Vienna without seeing her again. I 
went to Turin ; in two days she was there also ; 
she compromised herself openly, and did for me 
what she had never done for another. This 
woman, who bad held me in her balances with 
Celio, coldly weighing the chances of our budding 
fiime, that she might cbooae him who would best 
flatter her vanily — this wise coquette, who kept 
us both in such a way that she might dismiss 
him whom the public cast olT— this fine lady, 
until now very discreet and skilful in the man- 
agement of her love affairs, threw herself heart 
and soul into tbe way of scendal, before I had 
gained an inch with the public, solely because I 
resisted her. 

Yet Celio had been cruel with her too, and 
she had not been thus afiected. So resisrance 
alone would not make her thus enamored. She 
saw that Celio did not love her and perhaps was 
not capable of loving her seriously ; but whether 
my character and >avoir-mvrt made her more 
sure, she had seen me really moved by her ; she 
thought me capable of great passion, and imag- 
ined that she might inspire me in spile of my 
courage and pride. She was too late in the day, 
and did for me when I was cold what she would 



not have dreamed of during loy zeal. Women 
are never so skilful as to keep away from the 
snare of their own vanity. 

Thus I saw her thrust herself upon me when I 
did not care for her, and when I was suffering for 
another. I needed neither courage, virtue nor 
pride to repel her at first, and to strive to make 
her renounce her own ruin. I pat myself to this 
work with an energy which only pushed her 
farther. Had I been a rascal, a tou6, an enemy 
determined upon her downfall, I could not have 
acted more successfully to push her to extremes 
and make her trample under toot all care for her 
own reputation. She thought I was trying her 
love, and should place mine upon the result of 
this decisive final trial. This woman, so danger- 
ous to others, suddenly became &tal to herself in 
the midst of a life of selfishness and calculation. 
She exerted all the strength of her will to con- 
quer an averuon which she took for mere de- 
fiance. The crisis of her wounded pride carried 
her beyond her accustomed cold and disdainful 
vanity. Perhaps, too, she was weary of herself; 
perhaps she wished to feel the storm of a real 
passion or a terrible strife. 

My continoed resistance so enraged her that 
she declared (hat she would force me by surprise 
to fall at her feet She sought insult in public, 
that I might defend her. She drove to see me b 
broad daylight in her carriage. She confided her 
pretended secret to three or four dear fiiends, 
women of the world, and she chose the most in- 
discreet. She dropped her mask in (be midst of 
a ball, while she caught my arm ; she even tcA- 
lowed me into a bos at the theatre, where she 
would have shown herself to the public gaze had 
I not insisted upon leaving with her. 

These tortures lasted for a week, and all the 
time she kept op this incredible warfare. This 
inddent woman, superb in her languor, was sud- 
denly s^zed by an uncearing activity. She neith- 
er slept nor ate, and was frightfully changed. She 
prevented my departare by making me believe 
that she came to bid me farewell and bad re- 
nounced me. I would have liked to soothe the 
grief I caused her, bring her back to good reso- 
lotions, leave her nobly and manfully irith fiiend- 
ly words. I only roused ber despair, and it grew 
more terrible, more imperious, more entangling, 
at the moment when I had at last flattered my- 
self that she had yielded to reason. 

It is impossible to tell what I suffered in that 
week. The love of any woman ts perhaps irre- 
sistible, and she was beautiful, young, intelligent 
and full of cbanns. The grief which had con- 
sumed her so ra^dly gave a terrible character to 
her beauty, well made to work upon an artist's 
imagination. I had always thought her seninal ; 
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ghe had passed for that ; but to me she seemed 
d}'iDg for the want of a heart which might lull 
her eeiaet and adorn her with ihe new charm of 
chastity. I felt myaelf on Ihe edge of a botlom- 
leM abyee, for I knew if I loved her but one mo- 
ment I was lost, or that I had no doubt; I 
knew what a reaction of lyrannj' I should nnder- 
fp afler I had once yielded my soul to the per- 
fidious syren. I knew myself and could foresee 
the future. Strong in combat, I was loo artless 
in my defeat not to be harassed forever by my 
conscience, and I could still persist because I 
forbade myself to lore her, she was so far from 
my ideal ; it was devotion to be sure, but devo- 
tion in fever, energy Jn weakness, enthu^aaro in 
forgetling self-respect, and no true strength, no 
dignity, no possible endurance in this sudden in- 
foloation. She filled me with horror and pity, 
while she aroused wild emotions and severe curi- 
osity witbiD me. I saw my future ruined, my 
character lost, and myself an object of attack to 
all bold and coqnetlisb women, to draw me 
away from a powerfal rival, and to sport with 
me like panthers with a gladiator. I saw myself 
become an adventurer — I, who so detested that 
vile trade, conndered a charlatan by chaste aouls, 
who would accuse me of having sought fame in 
Bcandaloos deeds instead of progress in my art. 
J felt myself yielding, and when the fire of pa>- 
non mounted in my veins, a cold sweat of fear 
ran down my forehead. If this woman should be 
lost through me, or only accepted by me in her 
voluntary fall, I should be bound to her by honor 
and could not forsake her. In vain might I try 
to divert and exalt myself in striving for her; I 
should always drag about my feet the degradation 
of a love impoeed by the weakness of a moment 
upon the grandenr of a whole life. 

She bad already threatened to pdson herself, 
and in her present silnatiou one hour of rage and 
delirium might drive her to suicide. Heaven 
suggested a mexzo lermine. I resolved 
her in leaving a possibility of a perfc 
my promise. I insisted npon a retu 
family and friends in Milan. I made 
tion of love, telling bar that 1 should blush to 
profit by the fever into which she had thrown 
herself to obtain her, and that my conscience 
would be quiet if I saw her take her old place in 
the world and her old rank in public opinion — 
that I should stay in Turin, not to compromise 
her by following her, but that in a week I should 
be near her, to be hers in all the chaim of 
mystery. 

I had hard work to persuade ber, bnt I was 
really touched, and so distrustful of my own 
strength as to make her believe that hen was not 
poweriess. She departed, and I staid, ezhansted 
by conflicting emotions, fatigued by my victory, 
uncertain whether I should fiee to the ends of Ihe 
eartb or follow her to leave ber no more. 

I was weaker after her departure than in ber 
presence. She wrote me insane letters. Her 
language and manners awoke an instinctive ha- 
tred within me, which pacsed off when I remem- 
bered her connected wilh so many proofs of sac- 
ri6ce and pasaon ; and Aen, too, solitude was in- 
supporlable. Wane follies tempted me. Cecilia 
had forsaken me ; Celio was false. The world 
was empty without one being to love exclusively. 
When the week bad expired I ordered a coach- 
man to drive me to Milan. 

They were putting on my baggage ; the horses 
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were wuting at the door. I went back into my 
studio to take a Ust look. 

I had come to Turin intending to stay for a 
long time. I loved the town which called back 
my childhood, and where I had always kept up 
pleasant connec^ons. I had hired deligbltiil 
lodgings; my studio was charming, and the very 
day I arrived there I had worked with pleasure, 
flattering myself that I should forget my cares 
and make great progress. Tbe arrival of the 
duchess bad dispelled these sweet hopes, and I 
feared lest all happiness was dispelled from my 
life. I was overwhelmed by remorse, terror and 
regret, against which I strove in vain. I threw 
myself on the sofa; they were calling me in the 
street ; tbe driver was getting impatient ; his 
little horses, young and spirited, were pawing the 
pavement I did not stir. 1 was not decided 
enough to say I would not go, but said lo myself, 
with childish satisfaction, that I had not yet 
started. 

At last the driver came himself and knocked 
at my door. I can see now Ms cap of otter-skin 
and his coat of fur. He had an agreeable lace, 
both displeased and friendly. He was an old 
soldier, annoyed by my want <£ punctuality, but 
siibmissive to the idea of subordination. 

*' Ab, my dear ur, the days are so short at Ibis 
season of the year 1 the roads are so bad I If 
night overtakes ns in the mountains what shall 
we do?. It is a full boor unce I am at your com- 
mands, and my little horses only ask to run for 
your pleasure." 

That was all bis complaint 

" Yon are right, friend," said I to him. *' Got 
np on your seat , I am ready." 

He went out, and I intended to do tbe same. 
A paper which fluttered before me on the floor di- 
verted my attention. I picked it up; it was a 
leaf from my album. I recognized tbe sketch 
which I had made the night when Celio went 
home with me after bis fiasco. I saw the good 
and bad angel, both occupied by a sly looking 
personage, who bad Celio's stage costume and 
mien. I remembered that sleepless night when 
the duchess had seemed to me so vain and false, 
and Cecilia so pure and grand. I do not know 
what reaction seized me. I ran to tbe door, 
ordered the coachman to unharness and go away. 
I came back; I drew a long breath; I pot my 
album upon the table, as if to take fresh posses- 
won of my studio, my work, and my liberty; 
then the fear of solitude crossed me. Those bare 
walls of an unfurnished studio weighed upon my 
heart. I fell back upon the sofa and began lo 
weep and sob even, like a child undergoing pun- 
ishment, and miserable at tbe sight of the cham- 
ber which is to be its prison. 

Suddenly I heard a woman's voice unging in 
the street the first words of thb air from Dtfn 

Yedrai, carino, 

Se sei buoninv, 

Che bel rimedio 

Ti Toglio dai. 
Was it a dream 7 I beard the voice of Cecilia 
Boccaferri. I had heard her twice in the rdle of 
Zerlina, in which she had a charming simplici- 
ty, but lacked tbe necessary shade of coquetry. 
Just then she seemed to address me with a tender 
fondness she had never shown in public, and as if 
she called me with irresistible tones. I rushed to 
the door, ran out into the street I only found 



the velturino, wbo was taking out the bones. I 
made a thousand careful searches. The street 
was deserted. It was hardly day, and a sharp 
breeze came from Ihe mountains. 

" Come hack to-nwrrow," said I to my driver, 
giving him tt pour-boire ; " I cannot go to-day." 

I spent twenty-four hours in hunting for infor- 
mation. I inqoired high and low for Cecilia, ber 
father, and Celio. No one knew what I meant. 
One told me that tbe old drunkard died ten 
years ago ; another that he had no daughter ; all 
said ihat tbe son of Flonani must be in England, 
for he had passed through Turin three months 
since, saying he bad an engagement in London. 

I concluded that I must have been mistaken, 
that it was not Cecilia's voice which had sung 
those four lines, too tenderly for ber ; but during 
those twenty-four boors my feeling had changed ; 
the duchcKS had lost her power over my imngina- 
tion. At the dawn of day the brave vetturino 
was at my door. This time I did not make him 
wait I myself put on my baggage ; I got into 
bis frail /«^no and told him to drive westward. 

" But, my lord, that is not the way to Milan." 

" I know it ; I am not going to Milan." 

" Then, matter, tell me where you are go- 
ing?" 

■* Where yon will, my friend ; go as far as pos- 
sible in tbe direction opposite Milan." 

"I could drive you to Paris with my horses; 
but still I should like to know whether you wish 
to go to Fans or to Rome." 

" Go towards France, directly to France," said 
I, obeying an inward impulse. " When I am 
tired, I will stop you, or when the. beauties of 
nature invite me to contemplation." 

" Beautiful nature is ogly enough in this 
weather," said the brave man, smiling. " See 
how deep the snow lies below tbe mountains I 
We cannot ea«ly pass Mont Cenis." 

" We will see ; perhaps we may not care to. 
Come, let os start ; I am eager to travel. If your 
carriage takes me away from Milan as well as 
Turin, that is all I care for to-day." 

"Alions! allons!" said he, whipping up his 
horses, wbo slid along the pavement, glittering 
with frost " An artist's notions are a fool's no- 
tions 1 but prudent people are oflen stupid and 
always stingy. Long live artists! " 
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My latest experiences of Germany, as were 
likewise tbe first, are connected with the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. And I would fain have lingered 
among tbe shadows of this grand old pile, about 
which BO much has been written and said, and 
yet the half has not been told. But tbe limits 
of my allotted time did not allow. So, paasng 
from the Cathedral direct, I look my departure 
from Cologne. An hour or two afterwards, 
straining out of the window of a car, I looked 
back npon the town, and watched the outline of 
the majestic structure, as it receded in the dis- 
tance, growing more and more shadowy and in- 
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distinct, till it a mei^ed at l&st in the miats of the 
Rhine. 

A day and a right of tedious trftTelling has 
brought me agiin to Paris. Several times I tried 
desperate!}' to get a hearing of the famoai orches- 
tra of the Coniervaloire, but without succcbs. 
Why 19 it, I could not hut aek mj-aelf, that such 
an orcbeatra must needs be cribbed and cabined 
iD eo limited a sphere ? And this question ap- 
[dies with equal fitness to most of the cities of 
Germany. Beaily, there is not on (he con^neut 
of Europe, so far as I could learn, a concert room 
of BufEvient amplitude to give to orchestral music 
its proper and legitimate eSect. The rooms em- 
ployed for this purpose in Dresden and Berlin, as 
is welt knotrn, arQ cramped in their pioportions, 
ill-ventilated and uncomrortable, and hardly com- 
petent to contain a thousand auditors. The Gilr- 
zinieh Hall at Cologne, the chosen locale, for 
many generations back, ot the festival musiu of 
the Bbine, is described by Chorlet as " a quaint 
old building, whiuh commands its street almost 
like a castle, the bnrgher vsriike aspect of iihich 
is enhanced by the turruta at its coraers — having 
almost every fault nhich persona experienced in 
acoustics would denounce as fatal, being too low, 
too ill-proportioned, and divided dovn its centre 
by a row of squat pillars." The ball of the 
famons Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsig is much 
of the same sort Nor are Frankfort and Mu- 
nich greatly superior in this respect. 

I had heard of a Hall which had been recently 
constructed in Paris on a new plan — the Salie 
Berthilemy Rue da Chateau d'Eau, which its 
friends had predicted would prove the vlHma 
Thuie of acoustic succen. The principle here 
adopted was the rejection of rectilinear surfaces, 
and the substitution of curves everj'where in their 
stead. — walls, ceilings, floors and stage being made 
to conform Co this theory. This is the building 
which a correspondent in a previous number of 
this Journal, (No. 19, Yol. n.,) under the lignar 
ture of " C," quotes, in suhalantiation of a similar 
notion, as leaving nothing to be deiired in point of 
acoaatic effect. ' 1 took an early opportunity to 
visit this anomaly of acoustic construction and 
test ils properties. Its interior figure is ellip- 
soidal, being (bat of a much elongated oval~>-a 
sort of colossal egg in fact. Its extreme length is 
137 feel, its width 72 feet It will accommodate 
an audience of perhaps three thousand persons. 
The building, as in ordinary theatres, is parti- 
tioned off into parquette, stage and galleries, the 
latter, of which there are two, running entirely 
around the aides of the apartment except the and 
appropriated by the scenes. In the middle of the 
concave ceiling, high up against the roof, is the 
hanging balcony, so called, a sort of basket-work 
suspended by iron rods and chains, capable of 
containing thirty or forty people. This has 
always been alluded to as one of the novelties of 
the buildiuE ; — and so it is indeed. But of what 
possible use it can be, or what inducement it can 
i^er to visitors, in compensation for toiling up a 
crooked stairway of some 60 feet, to deacend again, 
through a hole in the roof, to their dizzy perch, it 
is difficult to conceive. To the amateur rigger 
or sea-&riog man, perhaps, it might present 
peculiar attraction ; but for seeing and the proper 
bearing and appreciation of soand therefrom, it is 
out of the questioD. From the peculiar confor- 
mation of the apartment, we might judge, a 
prion, it would possess, in an aggnvated degree. 



that most aerioiu of defects in a munc room, ex- 
cessive reverberation of sound. Such was indeed 
the case. To remedy, in soma measure, this 
fault, the banging gallery above named Jiad been 
bandaged with cloth, festoons of which were also 
extended from the centre to the sides of (he room 
at several points. It was soon abandoned as a 
concert room. At the time of my visit it was 
being used for the exbilntion of a gigantic pano- 
rama of California, over which an orchestra of 
some twenty-five or thirty instruments presided, 
who played at intervals the national airs of Amer- 
ica. The mudc, as might be supposed, was not 
of the highest excellence, but it served well to 
test the qualities of the room. There waa, I 
imagined, a peculiar inlenuty imparted to the 
sound. The drums and the heavier brass in- 
struments returned a distinct echo, and the eSect 
of the whole, as in the case of the Court Church 
at Dresden, before alluded to in these papers, 
was inarticulate and confused. Touching its 
present condition, " Spiridion," the spirited cor- 
respondent of the Daily Atlai, says, in a recent 
letter from Paris : " The celebrated Salle Ber- 
ihetemy, which was to open a new era in theairo 
building, after having ruined its builder, (he was 
worth 1,000,000 fr.,) and f^ed »s a concert hall, 
show-room and ball-room, is about to be made 
into a church." After such experiences abroad, 
1 recurred to our own beautiful hall with a new 
feeling of gratification and pride. It is thus by 
contrast with the boasted music rooms in other 
parts of the world, its superiority can be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Miss Elise HsNaLER was at this time pursu- 
ing her musical studies in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of the eminent Bordooki. This distin- 
guished master, as is well known, draws his 
pupils from all parts of the world. In vt^ce- 
training, by which I mean the bringing out and 
developing, to their fullest extent, the vocal pow- 
ers, he is still, I doubt not, unrivalled. Miss 
Hensler's voice, in these first six months of her 
pupilage, had gained greatly in fullness and 
strength. Just before I left I was present at one 
of her morning lessons. It waa on this occasion, 
as I have sranewhere before mentioned, afler the 
successful performance of a long and difficult 
exercise, that her teacher, patting her upon the 
shoulder, turned aside to me and exclaimed, »oUo 
voce, " La pelitt Sontag .' In one year more of 
such application," he continued, " that T<Hce will 
double in power and volume." Whether for- 
tunately or unfortunately, that year was passed, 
away from Paris, under other, possibly equally 
eminent masters. And in the subsequent and 
frequent changes which became necessary, it is 
not to be wondered at, perhaps, that the line of 
of action and prominent aim in the teacluDg of 
Bordogni, as suggested in the remarks above 
quoted, was for a time departed from ; nor that, 
amidst the cares and duties incident to the snc- 
cessful and brilliant career of the yonng debu- 
tante at La Scala, it could not be immediately 
and systematically renewed. But this may yet 
be accomplished. Success, however flattering, 
will not, we are confident, he allowed to interfere 
with the hours of practice and study, in a young 
artist whoso student life is as yet but just begun. 

Between the hours of seven and eight o'clock, 
in summer, it is the custom of the military bands, 
connected with the various regiments stationed in 
Paris, to pUy in rotation at tlie foot of the CtJumn 



of Napoleon in the Place VendSme. These 
bands are commonly composed of about forty in- 
strumenta. In some instances the number is 
increased to fifty. They comptise among their 
ingredients a proper proportion of reeds and 
brass, though in the latter I was sorry to observe 
a preponderating tendency towards the family of 
sax-horns and comets. In this respect the mili- 
tary bands of the French compare disadvantage- 
ously with the well-appointed collections to be 
found in the Anstrian and Pmwan service ; so, 
also, in the character of their music, which is 
light and trashy, in comparison with both the 
German and English military music. Snatches 
of French and Italian Opera and the national 
ain of the country are the most popular pieces 
on the programme of such oot^loor entertain- 
ments. The great fault of these band perform- 
ances, hero as elsewharo, is, they attempt too 
much, and grasp at effects ontade their leptimate 
sphere and entirely beyond their reach. They 
are not content unless they usoip the part of an 
orchestra. How much belter and more effective 
when confined to their own pecular province; 
for there is a department of nulitaiy, or harmottj/ 
music, as (he Germans call it, within which it is 
possible to produce unique and thrilling effkts ; 
nor Is it confined, of necessity, to stirring and 
martial subjects, but has its temper and theme 
for every occasion of out-door music. . 

It was interesting to watch the effect <^ this 
martial serenade upon the excitable populace of 
Paris. The square was always thronged. The 
spot is well chosen, politically speaking, for such 
exbibitione. Nowhere else could the military 
tendencies of Young France be so aroused. A 
strong police force Is always near at hand. At 
such times I have seen old men lean against the 
iron railing and weep. Others, who have come 
joyously to hang garlands upon the projections of 
the column, would sit down at its base and bury 
their faces in their hands at tbe sound of some 
familiar strain. But in itself considered, die 
place is ill adapted &t muuc. He roverberation 
from the semi-circular rows of masave buil^ngs, 
on either ade, is tremendous and utterly destruc- 
tive of all unity in effect, unless one pushes bis 
way into the very midst of the players. Add to 
this the uproar of the twenty-four drums of the 
regiment, which come into the Place Vendome at 
eight o'clock to escort the band to its quarters, 
and Uie noise becomes truly infernal. 

There are some famous oi^ns in Paris and its 
vicinity. Among those of recent date are the 
fine instruments in the churohea of St Vincent 
de Paul and the Madeleine, and that in the Ab- 
bey Church at St Denis. These are the pro- 
ductions of the celebrated M. M. CavaOM Coll, 
of Paris, wbo bold the same positi(»i among the 
organ builders of France as that commanded by 
tbe Messrs. Walcker, of Lndwigabni^, in Germany. 
Among the instnuienta above named, that at St 
Denis — the Westminster Abbey of the French 
—is the largest and most complete. It conliuna 
69 sounding stops, arranged npon 8 manuals and 
pedal. " Among the most remarkable features in 
this organ," says Hopkins, " is the adjustment of 
wind. Not only are the reed atops placed on a 
heavier wind than those of the flue apecies, but 
the upper octave of all the slops are in common 
supplied with a stronger blast than the lower; 
upon the principle tint wind instrument phyera 
exeroise a greater pressure of the muscles upon 
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the langg vhsD prodndng tbe acute sounds." 
There are alto seveTal Mops of a novel kind, 
called by Caraill^ " Hannoniiiae," which lound 
tbe octaTe above the note that tbe lengtli of the 
pipe would iudicate. The or^n baa also tbe 
pneumatic lever atiachment for lightening the 
toncb. ItH campus it, apon tbe manual, from 
CC to/ in alt., Gl notes ; on tbe pedal, FFF to 
tenor/, 2fi notea. 

The organ in the Church of the Uadeleine, 
though imaller in calibre than the one just men- 
tiooed, u not inferior in excellence. It was com- 
pleted in 1848, and in October of Chat jear wu 
opened and formall; dedicated at the church 
with much ceremony. It has 4 manuals and 
pedal arranged as follows : 



TPrmtsnt 4 

8 Qaiatt 8 

9 Doublette 2 

10 PleiD jeu X ranks. 

11 TrompMle 8 

12 Cor. AddIub 8 



1 Montre...... 

2 Violin-BMSe. 

3 Mantre 8 

4 Bourdon ~ 

6 SaUcional 

6 Flule HonnoDiqae. 

ClAVtBE OS BOXBARSBB. 

ISSousBaue 16119 Bombarde 

14 Bum 8 20 TiDmpette Hamio- 

15 Flute Hannoiiique...8 nique , 

16 Flute TraTCTsiOTe 8|21 Dwiiieme Trompetl 

" "lute Octariuite 4|22 Cluron 



18 

Clatieb i>n Posmp. 

23Hantre 8|28 Dulelam 4 

24 Viols diOunb* 8 39 Octavin 2 

26 flute douce.... 8 30 Trompette e 

26 Voii Celestei 8 21 Buson et Hautbols..8 

27 Fiestut 4|22 Cluron 4 

ClATIEB SB RlCIT. EXFRESSIr. 

33 Flule HumDnique... 8138 Toil Humaiue B 

31 Bourdon 8 39 Tiompette Hanno- 



CLAVIBE DE PfajALSS. 

41 QointatOD 32(4« Oroue Flute.. 

42 Contre-Basie 16 46 Bombarde 

43 BBsae-ContTe 16 47 Trompette 

44 ViolincellB 8 18 CUiron 



6 Ot. Organ Sub-octaTS. 



9 Great Reedt. 

10 Bombirde Kerda. 

11 Choir Reeds. 

12 Swell Reeds. 

13 Pedal Reeda. 



Tlie compass of this instrument is, on the Man- 
uals, from CC to f ', 54 notes ; Pedal, CCC to 
tenor d, 27 notes. The above it a fair example 
of tbe sdection and arrangement of the stops in 
the large French oceans. There is to be found 
in these instruments great variety and beauty of 
effect, conjoined with lightness and promptness 
of action, and a rare brilliancy of tone. But they 
lack character — are wanting in grandeur, dignity, 
profundity — and, on tbe whole, must be ranked 
as inferior to the great works of England and 
Germany. * 



Ssath of Boohia, the Harpiit 
Robert Nicholas Charles Bochsa, the celebrated 
harpist, died at Sydney, Australia, on Che Tth of 
January. Tbe only biographical sketch that we 
possess of this rather famous individual, says that 
he was born at MonCmcdi, in tbe department of 
theMcuse, in France, in 1789, so that hia age 
was but ^Kly-seven, though he was generally sup- 
posed to be older. His father was first performer 
on the hautboy in the Grand Theatre at Lyons, 
and he began to learn music before anything else. 
Indeed some of the stories told of him remind one 
of the infancy of Mozart; for he is sud to have 
publicly performed a concerto on the piano, when 
only seven yean old, to have written " a duet and 



symphony for the flute" when only nine, to have 

composea ballet overtures and a quartet when 
only eleven, and an opera called " Trajan" when 

Hiafanily havingremoved to Bordeaux, Bochia 
beean lo study composition under Beck, and mar- 
vellous stories are told of bis progress, and of his 
rapidly acquired skill upon nearly every instru- 
ment of the orchestra, but especially upon the 
harp, (he pianoforte, the flute, and the tenor. 
Fnnn Bordeaux he was taken to Paris, placed in 
the Conservatory, under Calel, and at the end of 
the first year, won tbe first prize in harmony. 
He then continued the study of composition under 
Mehul, but at the same time devoted himself 
greatly to the harp, receiving lessons from Nader- 
mann, and afterwards from the Vicomle Marin. 
In a little while he not only surpassed his masters, 
but become the greatest llvin;; performer on the 
harp, muntaining this pre-eminence until yean 
and rather premature infirmitiei, diminished his 

In the days of bis youth and greatest skill 
Bochsa was the pet of the leading courts of Europe. 
In 1813 Napoleon tbe Great appointed him the 
first harpist of his private concerts. In the fol- 
lowing year, on the Bestoration, he was appointed 
to compose an opera called Lei Herilieri Miehaux, 
which was ^ciously received by Louis XVIII. 
and by tbe Hussian and Austrian Emperors. In 
181S he wrote a grand Requiem by command of 
Louis XVin. He was also appointed harpist to 
the King and ibe Due de Bern. In 1817 be 
wont to England, where he became the pet of 
the court and nobility, performing frequently at 
concerts, and writing many compositions for the 
harp. In 1822 he was made director of the ora- 
torios, and also a life governor, professor of the 
harp and secretary of the musical department of 
the Royal Academy. He retained these offices 
for many years, and derived a handsome revenue 
from his concerts and his publications. 

During his residence in London, Bochsa made 
the acquaintance of Madame Anna Bishop, an 
accomplished woman, and a charming singer, who 
had been raised from obscurih', educated, and 
afterwards married by Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
The great harnist was then a very handsome, as 
well as a celebrated man. The result of Ibe 
acquaintance was that the lady deserted her hus- 
band and followed the harpist, to whom she has 
been a faithful and devoted servant ever since. 
Their visit to the United States is remembered by 
all our readers. Since they have left ua, they 
have vinted Mexico, South America and Cali- 
fornia, and fioally, Australia; the great harpist 
who had been petted by Bonapartesand Bourbons, 
and had instructed empresses and princesaes, find- 
inf( at last a grave in the Und whither, if all that is 
said of him be true, he should have been leimlly 
sent years ago; for among tbe eccentricities ofhia 
genios was one which used to prompt him to lay 
violent bands on finery and jewelry belonging to 
ladies who attended his re-unions — this peculiarity 
being one of the reasons why he could not ven- 
ture back to the scenes of bis early European 
triumphs. 

Bochsa was a vain, petulant, domineering, bad- 
tempered man. The hints we have given are 
sufficient to indicate his moral deficiencies, so we 
need not enlarge upon them. lie was, unques- 
tionably, a wonderful harpist, and a composer of 
skill. But he lacked genius and inspiration, so 
that among his couple of hundred works, there 
are none Chat will live, except as mere studies for 
the harp. — Fhil. BuHelin. 
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Hbw Yobk, Afeil aisl. On Saturday evening 

the Philbannouic season came to a worthy close in 
the fineaE concert which this winter hss brought us, 
and which was particalarty refreahing in contrast 
with its immediate predecessor. Beetbovbd's 
Fourth Symphony, in B flat, ever new, ever bcaati- 
fal and grand, formed the chief feniure of the eve- 
ning, It was played with a great deal of spirit, and 



very coirectly, with the exception of the few soles o 
the bass-viol (?) in the last Imrs of the Andante, whici 
were on tliia occaaton, ai they had been nt ell ihe 
rebearsala, fcarfullyont of tune. The ■Dclience ti 
hard for a aecond hearing of thia exquiaite mc 
ment, but, after some beaitatton, Mr. Bkbqhamk 
preferred lo proceed with the Menuelto, 

Besides the ifdtmta overture ,of Mkkdblssohn, 
which was fatry-like, undulating, graceful as ever, 
we had another overture, to JJant Ildling, by 
Mabschhbb, a compoaition full of rif^r, pkasiog 
melodies, tud rich instmmenlalion, which was i 
favorably received. Badiali ssng two arias from 
Vebdi's AuSa end Meec*d»iite'b A'omiiiBni tn 
Parigi, with his nsual mBgnificeot voice and excel- 
teoco of rendering. Tbe Mollbhuauebs gave us 
one of tbeir.astonishing dneu, and Edward rendered 
very finely tbe first part of a violin concerto by 
TlEoxTEKi-s, a work of very great merit. 

And BD we have bidden farewell to the Philhar- 
monic orchestra tor another six months, heaving a 
sigh as the last notes of the Symphony died away, 
thai ao long a time mna^ pass before we hear n 
of tbe same sort. We shall not, however, be quite 
bereft of our orchosiral nioBic before we scatter for 
the snmmer ; one rich treat is promised as, in the 
shape of a concert by Mr. Eisfelo in the early 
part of next month. At this, tlie circulars : 
calling it a "vocal, instrumental, and dramatic" 
concert, the whole of Bbbthovem'b music to Ej- 
mcRt wilt be given, in connection with a dramstic 
reading. Rumor connects the names of some of oi 
first artists, but as nothing is yet certain, I will n 
mention sny of them at present. 

There have been several concerts in the last wci 
or two, aa various in the character of the music per- 
formed as in ita execution. The best of them hav 
been the Sunday concerts. Schobbet'b Symphony 
and Mendelssohn's in A minor have Imcq per- 
formed at these, l>esideB overtures and minor pieces 
of more or leas merit. Mason and Bebgmanh 
have advenised two soir^a on Ibe plan of their mat- 
inees. At the first, last Tuesday, Deethoven's 
Quartet, Op. 9S, and that of Schumann for piano 
and stringed instruments, were performed, with 
some solos by Mr. Mason, and a couple of nongs 
which were quite spoilt, by Miss Beiieend. For 
the second one, lo-morrow, more quarlels of Beet- 
hoven and Schumaou are advertised, with singing by 
Mrs. BrinkerhofT, which is certainly no aitraciion. 
GorrscDALx:, in consequence of a disabled finger, 
has been obliged lo saspend bis soirdi'S for a while. 

Afbii. S9tb. The last of Eisfeld's Soirees and 
of Mason's Mating came off respectively on Sat- 
urday evening and this afternoon. The former was 
one of the most enjoyable concerts wc have had this 
season. Mozart's third Quartet, in B fiat, siid a 
Quintet for stringed inatroments, in C minor, brgan 
Bud ended the progrBmme — each a perfect specimen 
of ita composer. Mr. Bitrke took the first riolin in ! 
the second piece, and although his plsiing michl 
have been clearer and truer in some ponioiis, yet the \ 
admirable manner In which he brought out an ex- 
quisite melody in the finale, which lie had alone, i 
must have dclif-hted oil. Thcmembers of the " GIco 
and Madrigal Union," i, e., Mr., Mra, and Miss , 
Leach, and Mr. Fbazek, gave us a charming i 
quartet of Mr. Eisfcld's, " A voice from the lake," 
and one of Dr. Callcotl's glees very finely, and llio 
soprano and tenor each song a solo besides. The 
remaining number was Mendelssohn's Trio in 
minor, in which the piano part was taken hr s 
"amateur ladv," who acquitted licraelf exceedingly 
well, and played with wonderful ease and self-pos- 
session, and yet at the eame time in a very moi 
and unassuming manner. She is a young married 
lady, who, under her maiden name, was well knov 
as one of the two best lady players — pupils, the oi 
of ScHABPENBBBO, the olhST of Tiuii — iu low 
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She pTOTtd on thii occasion that ihe had not lost 
lier claim U> this reputation ia t^tuaigiTiK her name. 

At the matiu^ we had, first, a Dnriositf in Bhajw 
BeethoTen's ISih Quartet, ('one of hia best works, if 

mistake not] which bu, I believe, never been 
plijed before in ih[« conntrf. I found it much more 
compreheniiible than I had snppoied. It is unnsnal 
n fonn, eonsiiting of six parts: I. Adagio, Allegro; 
t. Presto ; 3. Andnnte con moto ; 4. Alia Daon 
Tedescaii. Cavalina; 6. Finale, Allegro. Of these, 
the four middle onei wore the most atlraclive — the 
ralinB particularly beantifnl. Mr- Wnog ptajcd 
■©ma tolo pieces: hit pretty " Sliver Spring," charm- 
ing little "Lullabj," and iiDmemelf difficult "Etude 
de CoDcert," and lh« piano part in Schnmann'* 
Qalntet for piano and string quartet, Op. ti, a Tei7 
Hoe composition. The Andante ; " in modo duna 
Marcia," is to me almost nnsnrpassed in its kind. Of 
the singing on this occasion, the leas said the better. 
Mad. T. BenKBL, " prima donna from the principal 
theatret of Gennanj, and of the new (fatnre) Ger- 
man Opera in New York," must gire (he uninitiated 
bnl a miserable idea of those same " principal thea- 
tre*," and of the promiges for Qerman Opera here. 
All the good I can sa; of her is, that ibe eings true, 
and evinces considerable skill in mme of her.^f>ntifre. 
OiherwiM she is beneath ciiiicism, and her gestures 
and motions while singing most strike ever; one, 
aa they did me, aa supremely ridicnloiiB. 

The above menUoned " Glee and Uadrigal Union" 
•re about to give a series of concerts at a very low 
price, for the production of old English mnaic of the 
kind which their name denotes, as also ballaSs, 
duels, etc. Their voices harmonize finely, and as 
there is much that is beantifnl and interesting among 
these compositions, much pleaaore may be derived 
froD) the*« 



Utialo »t Nasareth HalL 

Bktulehem, Pa-, April 3S. Toot hnmble 
servant having b«en kindly inviied to a musical eve- 
ning given by the tnlors of this venerable institn- 
tion, and preauming you would have no objections 
to heat reports in matters of music from any ob- 
, scnre comer of Ihe land where Euterpt may choose 
to Gz her abode, I take the liberty of seodiDg you a 
few notes of silent observation. 

The edifice known as Naiareth Ball was built just 
a century ago, for the nse of Count Zikxbhdokf, 
and has been obcupicd, niih some small intermis- 
sion, for nearly ninetj-seven years, as a boarding 
school for bovs. Its history has therefore become 
somewhat eventful and even classic, and the poesy 
of ago begins lo surrouud it and its venerable 
gronnds. 

Tlic reunion spirit has been awakened among its 
old pupils, and during the two past summers many 
' of them have assembled here to live over in imag- 
ination old events, and realiie once more many of 
the heart's lost and forgollcn emotions. 

But let ue now to the music and the sabject in 
hand. The principal music teacher of the Hall, 
Derr AoTB, aided by Mr. Bece and others, has 
opened a coarse of a);roeable and gonial soir^s, 
held in ths little chapel where the boys usually as- 
semble for devotional and racitalion purposca Here, 
in company with the pupils as listeners, and in part 
performers, wa met lo enjoy a programme uf classical 
and well selected music 

The opening Pot Pourri, a dnct for the piano from 
Babert k Diaile, was agr«eab1y and skillfully per- 
formed by Messrs. Aotb and Kluqe, a composition 
which every critic might designate by his own 
peculiar fancy or idiosyncrasy, bat which I will 
simply characlcrize as Meyerbcerian. A good Eng- 
lish song by Bubhell, "Man the life-boat," was 
well sung by Mr. Beck, to ths no small delight and 
approbation of Ihe ladies, so much so that they 



would have it repeated. Tbcn among the "Airs 
Ecossaii," Ilerr Agti! gave ns, in an extremely 
sympathetic rein and gentler touches of feeling, 
" Hobin Adair," on the violoncello, eccompanied by 
Mr. Kiuge on the pinno. Hcrr Agld is decidedly a 
virtuoTO on the violoncello, anil alihongh he possesses 
the most versatile powers in several departments 
of masie, he is most appreciable on this finest of all 
inslrumenls. Aiihongh we have never yet heard 
him produce those remarkable fisgeolct notes which 
rendered Kkoop'h irutru mentation such a phenome- 
non, yet he responds to your inmost movement* of 
musical thouRhl by the precision of delivery and del- 
icacy of touch that constitute Ihe life of the violon- 
cello. We next had a f;ood selection of morceaus 
from FuBBTEH, Stuhz. MBNDBLBHOHn, Db Bkbiot, 
Wbber and others, which rendered the entertain- 
ments of the eveninR chnsle, joyous and spiritual. 

The song: " Der Kriegrr vnd Sein Rms," by Hoelt- 
ZEB, is a sombre but popaler piece here among us, 
and was well received by the select little audience. 
Then came, in conclnsion, Uhland'h well known 
WandfrUeiUr, sung in Quartet by four of the gentle- 
men, calling ap all ihe truly German feelings of that 
nataral part through the inlerpreialion of the equally 
German tone-roasler, Von Webeh. 

The boys of the Uall were quite enthnsinstic in 
their appreciation of the Ifunder/iefer, sung by as 
excellent a represenlation of the Vaieriaud as yon 
could easily imagine. 

The associations of the locale of this chamber 
concert are also of interest, aa in this very chapel, 
somewhat modcmiied in contrast with its former 
appearance, the sounds of real and classic music 
have had an utterance for nearly a century. Here the 
" Creation " was performed upwards of thirty yeara 
ago, and all the goad old symphonies of HavDN, 
including one which brings up pleasant memories in 
the mind of yoar humble correspondent, by Ihe ex- 
tinguishing of lights until the last taper burnt alone, 
10 the final cadences of the solitary violinist; and 
when bis last sounds died away, be cast darkness 
over the scene by patting oat his own lighL We 
have the gratifying hops stored away that Herr 
AgtfTs Soirees are but the beginning of good things 
to come, and hope also, for the pupils' sake, that 
these ambrosial evenings may come oAeu and in- 
crease in the interest they inspire. 

Your special correspondenl from these parts had 
indulged the expectation of sending yon some ac- 
count of Rossini's Slalxtt Alaler, performed by the 
girls of the Bethlehem Boarding School, aod which 
rumor spoke exceedingly well of; but the earth and 
heavens being unpropiiious on the appointed day, 
the writer could not attend. When the next great 
musical feat shall come off, "may we be there to 
see. Very truly yours, x. u. 

San Fbanctsco, Cal., Apbil 4. Thinking it 
might be iiiieresiing lo yourself and yonr reader! to 
know what kind of a place California is in regard 
to music, I will lell yon what I have seen and heard 
in the four or five weeks I have been here. I left 
Boston on the last of January with many regrets, 
feeling it would be a long time before I should enjoy 
the delightful music of such concerts and operas a* 
we had there. Itul I am agreeably disappointed to 
find much good musical taste and good music here 

I have attended two concerts of a series of six 
given by the " Gerraania Society;" and when I tell 
you Ihe prognmme consisted of the compositions of 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and three move- 
ments from Beethoven's Grand Symphony in C 
minor, one or Iwo lighter compositiotu to vary Ihe 
performances, you will decide with ma in my esti- 
mate of musical taste. 

The orchestral performances, by thirty mniicians, 
who seemed to feel what they hod to do, were excel- 



lent, and, judging from the goodly number present, 
I should think, were well patronized. A flule solo 
by Mr. Eoffitz, I think was superior to any thing 
I ever hoard upon thai instniment. 

The vocal part of the performance was decidedly 
poor. There is at present only one good fbmale 
singer here — Signora Gabati, whom T have not yet 
heard. This is the flnt attempt of this kind, giving 
a series of concerts, and it meets with general satis- 
faiion. One great trouble here I would were ob- 
viated ; that is, the lack of good pianos. I heard, a 
few evenings since, a fine porfonner ezecnla Men- 
delssohn's Conoerto in D minor, upon an instrument 
said to be the best to be had. O how my ears ached 
for a sound tomaking like those elicited from one of 
Chickering's Grands I 

Mr. Atwill, formerly of New York, tells me he 
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yoar publishen and music dealers must not suppose 
the CalifoTnians will purchase any thing BostoniaDS 
would refuse. 

One thing I mnst not forget to mention. We 
have hers a musical prodigy, a native Californiaa 
guitarist, who executes wonders, having all the facil- 
ity that Ole Bull has on the violin, and peifbrms the 
"Carnival of Venice" with quite as much effect. 
Fonr yean ago he had never seen a guitar. He 
reads music with considerable fadlily, but is able to 
play melodies and harmonies, after hearing them 
performed by an orchestra, accnrately. 

I tbink an English Opera company migbt do well 
here ; can you send one ? 
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Hmdelaaobn'a Organ Sonatu. 

We have received from the pnblieber, J. A. 
NoTBLLO, London and New York, " Six Grand 
Sonaia* for the Organ, composed and dedicated 
to Dr. F. Schlemmer, by Felix Mendelssohn 
Baetholdt. Op. 66." It is a work of rare 
interest and value, and the cheapnes* (see adver- 
tisement) of the edition, which u one of the most 
beautiful specimens of English mnsical publica- 
tions wa have seen, should place it ia the hands 
of every student of true organ music. For true 
O^n music it is, althoagh it partakes cnongb of 
the form and character of some of the best piano- 
Ibrte sonatas, to justify its title. The six Sonatas 
show the thoroughly Bacb-ian culture of Men- 
delssohn; they breathe the spirit of Bach and 
the old chorale and fugue music, mingled with 
something of the form and something of the spirit 
of the modern romaatic and even dramatic sonata 
style of Beethoven- Not precisely following the 
usual sonata division and sequence of three or 
four movements, they are nevertheless composed 
each of several movements related by the same 
sort of inner spiritual tie. 

Among the thousand and one " improvements " 
kindly suggested in the newspapers for our late 
Beethoven Festival, Ihe most amusing was, that 
it ought lo have commenced with a Sonata of 
Beethoven, played upon the organ I Were there 
to be a Mendelssohn festival, the ingenious critic 
ml^t be gratified. Here we have Sonatas written 
for the organ, by one in whom the art and spiiit 
of the grand old oifpniats resided as in no muu- 
cian of these latter days. What Mendelaac^ 
writes for the organ is surely organ music. A 
few very general directions are given in the con»- 
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poser's preface, and occaslonatl^ id the Sonatas 
themselves, as to the seleolion of stops or re^stera. 
We could wish these had been more precise, con- 
udering the variona shades of feeling and dramatic 
contrast in the music. As to the special conlenis 
of the several Sonatas we cannot pva the reader 
a better idea than by translating from an analysis 
br another disiingoished German organist, A. G. 
Bitter. 

" Sonata No. 1 (AUegro moderato « terioto, F 
minor, common time.) begins with fnll, strong 
chords, of a general and introdoctory character, 
which lead in the eleventh measure into a prin- 
cipal thought, which bears such an expressive 
stamp of character as to justify the epithet speak- 
ing. It is the sad complaint of a soul oppressed, 
sounding out in tones ever louder and more 
anxtons, as the dreaded fate draws near. Then, 
after a close in C minor, tbere resounds a choral- 
like sentence, borne on angel voices. It brings 
comfort from the heavenly heights. To be sure, 
it is intermpted, now for a shorter, now for a 
longer time, by the more and more warmly wrought 
leading theme ; to be snre, there is a tone of com- 
plaint even in itself; but soon the song of conso- 
lation rings out at a victorious height, far above all 
earthly sorrow. Id sofl chords, and then borae 
on by the mighty stream of the full organ tone, 
it cloees the first part. Still it is no jubilant song 
of triumph. The minor third reminds as of the 
paiiifnl conflict jnst endured. It is only in the 
following Adagio (A flat major, 3-4 time,) and in 
the Keciiative, which forms the transition to the 
last movement, that the heart finds rest Com- 
pkunt is silent In tones as glad as mortal breast 
can feel, exults the redeemed (^AUegro auai vi- 
vace.') Plashing, fiery chords resonad in ani- 
mated motion, borne on the roaring flood of bass. 
And as the heart, filled with loAy joy, strives in 
vain in its first enthusiasm after definite expres- 
sion, and only finds the right words when it is 
more calm ; so the chords at first sweep vaguely 
to and fro, bnt gradually gain in connection and 
in grouping, till they finally compass the jubilant 
melody, which now sounds on and on, below, 
above, and leads at last into the full, luminous 
F major chord with the Third above. Here is 
the proper conclusion of the whole. The arpeggi 
which now follow, filling four bars, and not en- 
tirely suited to the organ, are to be conudered an 
appendix. 

" The second Sonata opens with an introduc- 
tion in C minor, {Orote, 4-4,) which leads, 
through a long organ-pcnnt upon the Dominant, 
into an Adagio, also in C nunor. Here the 
thinking player has an opportunity to employ the 
different Manuals to advantage. Hie Adagio, 
with a characteristic and discriminating treat- 
ment of the sereral key-boards, (including Uie 
Pedal,) fbrms an orchestra-like movement The 
melody, played by the right hand on the second 
Mannal, is delivered by the wind instruments ; 
the violins, accompanjing in flowing, song-like 
passages, are represented on the first Manual by 
the letl hand; finally, the basses—the Pedal — 
indicate the ground-tones ptezico to. • « • • 
To an AUegro maettoio e vivace, (S-4 time) 
which, with all its mnncal beauty, to our feeling 
borders somewhat on the secular, succeeds a dig- 
nified, simple, and yet artistically developed 
Fogoe, which brings die piece back to the true 



" The third Sonata, next to the first our favor- 
ite, and bearing in its poetic tendency a certain 
resemblance to the first, raises itself, supported by 
an interwoven chorale as if by a verbal text, to a 
truly dramatic expression ; but for ibis very 
reason it presents the greatest technii.'al difficul- 
ties, since of necessity just where the idea of the 
creative artist is so clear and definite, admitting 
of no shade of modification, the interpreting 
artist mu9t hit exactly the right point if he would 
seize the true intention of the former. In bright 
chords, a full and swelling movement opens the 
Sonata, expressive of calm and joj'ful trust A 
short solo passage of the same import is an- 
swered by the full choir in the still brigfater 
and more flashing F sharp msjor, till the whole 
leads back through the Dominant into the pre- 
vailing key, and closes the brief movement. Tlus 
is immediately followed by a movement in A 
minor, marked Un poeo meno forte. The real 
Mendelssohnian theme : 
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maintains, by the twice recurring avperflucmt 
FovTih, just the right hostile, soul-disturbing ex- 
pression, to be set against the Chorale alUrnards 
delivered by the Pedal : A\u tte/er Noih ichrei 
ich xu dir. Whether the leading character of 
this theme above noticed, being more suited for 
stringed instnunents, can also find its fitting rep- 
resentation on our present organs, is a question 
which the player has to solve in view of the me- 
chanical structure of sud oi^ns. With the 
direction r "Da qaesta partt jfno a Maggiort 
poco a poeo piii animato e piii forte," there enters 
an nccompaniment to the Chorale in sixteenths 
instead of in quavers, as before. Finally, to the 
evei^increaring movement the Pedal too is added, 
after it has held oot for a long time the con- 
cluding tone of the Canto fermo in an organ- 
point. While the Manuals ropeat the main pro- 
gresnon of the theme in full chords and in the 
highest registers, it borrows down in wild and 
thundering passages into the depths, to rise again 
from the ground-tone of E, through the tones, 
F, G sharp, B, d, f, g sharp, 6, to the high d. 
Gentlier and gentlier it sinks gradually down 
from there and leads back again to the fint move- 
ment, in A major, which, except some few but 
very effective and significant changes, (for ex- 
ample, in the fiflh and wxth measures,) is re- 
peated almost literally. The Andante trangmUo 
which now follows, also and with propriety in A 
msjor, closes the whole like a nlent, deep-felt 
prayer of gratitude." 

We must reserve the description of the remain- 
ing three Sonatas nntil next week. 



CoKCBBTS. — Our musical season is now fsirly 
over. Oratorios, Orchestra!, Cbsmber masic, each 
and all havs made an end of it, and nalhint; more 
remains except such scattering, miscellsneous con- 
ceits and virtuoso visitations as a large city is ex- 
posed to in all seasons of the year. There is some 
hope, however, of Maretzek's Opera trotipe, atwnt 
the middle of tbis month. The week past has afford- 
ed two good concerts, bringing both the Classical 
Quartet and the Orchesttat series to a worthy close. 

Mr. WiixiAM KzTEBa, the veteran violinist, and 
whilome leader of the old "Academy" orchestra, in 
the days of onr first hearing of the Seventh and other 
noble symphonies, had a very large, intelligent, en- 



thusiastic aodienceat his concert in the new Mercan- 
lile Hall, Isit Saturday evening. It was a marked 
testimonial to his long-tried character as a mnsician 
and a man. The Quartet by Hatdw, one of the 
last ond best of the eighty, was played with great 
spirit and tniih by Mvssrs. Kbteeb, Schdltzb, 
ECKBARDT and WuLF Tries. Onr old friend bote 
the leading violin port throughout the whole even- 
ing, and surprised all by the energy and (error of his 
plsjing. In the Adagio his breadth of tone, and 
WBll-snstBined, expressive canlabiU were qnita remar- 
kable. The Quintet by Spohs, for piano solo, with 
quartet of strings, is one of the freshest and most en- 
joyable cooipo'iiionB of that master which we have 
ever heard. Mr. Gcstav Sattbh played the piano 
part with rare perfection j nothing could exceed the 
delicate precision, grace and brilliancy of those long 
psatagea in thirds snd sixths. It was received with 
the wannest plandits. It was with great regret we 
had to lose what doahtless was the moll Important 
fealnra of the programme, the Double Quartet by 
Spono, which we hear was highly relished by the 

best jndges. 

The sixth and lost Afiehsoon Cohcm« crowded 
the Music Hall. Beethoven's C minor Symphony, 
the old favorite, was played with remarkable spirit 
and effect, especially the last movement, which even 
made the gabbling flirts and butterflies listen awhile 
in spite of themselves. The overture to Oberon, 
whoso romantic and imaginative charm wears even 
better than MEFnELssons's rsiries, was beautifolly 
nndered. The Andante to Haidk's Ninth Sym- 
phony was new to us, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing and un-commonp]ace which we have heard. 
The dance pieces and the Zaaetta overtore of conrso 
were sunshine to the butterflies— It seems a piiy 
that these concerts cannot go on for another month ; 
but we ar» told that the full hall does not always 
pay. To the managers, the orchestra, and especially 
to Mr. C*Et. Zbbbihh, the indefstigable, able, ever 
gentlemanly and conciliatory leader, our mnsical 
public is under lasting obligation. 

New Hiuio. 

Prduda fSt Piano and VioUn, or Fiotoieeflo, by C. 
C. Pbrkih", pp. 7, [Nathan Richardson.) The 
piano part is simply what the name denotes, a pre- 
lude, consisting of the same arpeggio figure uniform- 
ly repealed in each measure, only the chord varying. 
Upon this background, after a few bars, the violin 
enters in a sweet, chaste, serious melody, in snataincd 
notes, always kgalo, and only tasking ihe exprtmn 
art of the performer. It is an unpretending, pleas- 
ing litile salon piece, free from ordinary clap-trap 
and poor sentimentality. Toward the close the 
piano part acquires more energy and fulness, and 
becomes polyphonal. 

Db Mohu's facorile Man. IB BJiat, in'lJ an iiddi- 
tional Alia part and Engiiik Words, pp. 40. (0. 
Dition.) Another of Mr. Ditson's uniform large 
octavo edition of celebrated masses. Of the com- 
poser we know nothing save what here appears. It 
seems to be one of those light, easy, worbling.almost 
secular masses, which are much in use hero in our 
Catholic churches. Ton are constantly lemiodcd of 
the lighter movements in Haydn's masses; bnt it is 
only a weak dUatlon of Haydn; Hajdn has ideas, 
musical inventioo, richness of modulation, and occa- 
sional passages of imposing depth and grandeur; 
hera it is all one level of sweet commonplace, with 
solos of a warbling and popnlor character, the charm 
being altogether melodic. Doubtless most congre- 
gations and most choirs would feel that they conld 
better spare a better mass.' 

If the above belongs eminently to what is called 
the voluptuous and " secuUr" style of church music, 
we have here something from the opposite direction : 
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"Tie Puttier Noted, ^ (Ac Ber. Tnoais Helmobb, 
K. A., care/allg ampand and made to ogrre ici'lA Om 
Ptailtr of Iht Standard Pmyer Book of the Church in 
the United Slata of America, by the Bee. E. M. Peck. 
M. A.1 (New York: J, A. NoTello.) This ii b 
Mana&l for the tnnsical gnidanra of Ihe reaponsai of 
the congregatioTt in tho reciUtiOD of ibc psalms in 
the English Epiecopal Chnrch. It is the simpleet 
tbna of R'naai Uudc. The ISO psalmi nie printed 
in small book form, Qndcr an old-fashioned sttitf of 
foar lines, and over each sellable is set a note in 
antique characters. The object, as set forth in the 
preface, " haa not been to obtain that whicb irauld 
p1ea.ie and amuse tbe curioas, bni to restore to the 
Dse of the Chnrch Caiholick these simple and aub. 
lime melodies, vbich are the most fitting aerompani- 
ments to onr incomparable Litni^, and icbicli 
fonned the Bitnal Music of andent days." 

Lee Vipra ^cUiennea — Vebdi. Mr. Ditson has 
commenced publishing a series of eight selections 
from the last opera of Verdi, ^ich was so popniar 
in Paris. Nos. S and 8, now ont, are two Romancea : 
" AmiJ ie Caar if H^ne," and "La brite touffie" 
&c., with English Tcrsian b; Thbo. T. Biseeb. 
Thej are in a sweet, quiet, nimple vein of melody, 
for Verdi, especially the lost. Both are kept within 
moderate compass, saring the elaborate cadenza at 
the end of No. S. 
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Hbw Fbilbabmonic: SociBir.— The younger Phil- 
hamonic look the lead this year. The first concert 
was given in the Hanover Square Rooms, April!, 
Dr. WitDB conductor. The noyeltiea of tbe pro- 
giamme were two compoaitioiu by Hos&Br, bnt re- 
cently brought to notice. The JVmessaya of these; ■ 

The "linfonia" in B flat for violin snd Tiola feoB- 
eertante would be a better name) is not only attractive 
as a relic of Mojtart, but recently made known to the 

. Thecombiu- 
lol 1 and the orches- 
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possible advantage. The form is that of 
tbe symphony — invariably adopted by Moiart in his 
concerto»~-M. Sainton and Mr, Blagrove, who under- 
took the principal instruments, played to perfection. 
The Litany is a. work of greater pretensions than the 
•'tinjania,'' although not equally well balanced. The 
chonues. from the Kj/rie to the end, are splendid, su- 
perior, indeed, to anything in the muses, nnd n^-;. 
Btonally— aa in the Tremen. 
rigraa fuiura S^fria — 

Bemiiem itself. The Viaticum in Itomiaa in which sn 
old Gregorian melody (Pange linffta glorioti) is given 

Bccompanicdin the most ingenious manner— must alao 
be cited. Tbe " i'l^nus" is one of the greatest speci- 
mens eitant from ihe treatment of the words, '■ Mis- 
erere tioirj, us an episode wbich becomes incessantly 

contrapuntal progress fMectoidam artem) of the chorus. 
Tbe eietution of the Litany was unfortunately just as 
bad aa that of the concertante was good. The chorus 
was sadly deflricnt; and this hitherto little known 

1_ _» .1 -loriouB genius of Mozart has, conse- 

le appreciated. The solo vocal parts 

. . - Madame Riidersdorff, Miss Riiders- 

dorff, Mr. O. Perren, and Signor Gregorio. 

The other selections were the overtures to Egmont, 
FreytehKt and Le Domino Noir; Beethoven's Sym- 
pbony No. 4; Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto in O 
minor, played by Chaelbs HallS ; Chorus of Der- 
vishes, Beethoven ; Air : Hat man nichi Geld, from 
"Fidelia"! and Sccna from Spahr's Fauet, aangbj 
Mmc. RiiDEBSBOBFF. The orchestral pieces were, it 
is said, extremely well performed. But it is encour- 
aging to hear an English critic complain of the con- 
cert as " a third loo long" 1 

Old Phileasmonic Societt. — These concerts 
commenced later than osuat this year. Tkere are to 
be only ax, instead of the oaual eight, concerts, and 
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BOSTON, MAY 3, 1856. 

without reduction of price of season tickets. Professor 
Stebncalb BBNHBrr is the conductor, to the joy of 
the acti-Vagner-ites ; and Mme. Jbhnt Lind Oold- 
BCHMIDT has volnnteered to sing one evening, which 
the Timet thinks almost equivalent to insuring the 
whole expenses of the season. Mme. ScHTTUAMS 
(Clara Wieck) was the star of the Srst concert, which 
took place April 14th, with the following programme : 

Sinfonia in C minor (dedicated to the Philhar- 
monic Soriety) Mendelssohn. 

Recitative and Aria: "Dovesono," (Koiie di 

Figaro) Hozart. 

Concerto in E flat. Piano-forte, Madame Clara 

Schumann Beethoven. 

Overture [Don Carina) Macfanen. 

Sinfonia in A, No. 7 -- Beethoven. 

Recitative and Aria (II Giuramento) ....Heicadante. 
Solo, Piano-forte (variations sirieuses), Mme. 

Clara BchumaiiB Mendelssohn. 

Overture (Preciosa) Weber. 

Mme. Claba Notello was the vocalist. The rimel 
is delighted with Bennett's conducting, but says the 
orchestra has suffered by the loss of four of its best 
violins, (Sainton, Blagrove, Dando and A. Mellon.) 
It also complains of the want of graduation of power, 
ot pianieiimo, in the symphonies, and of the taking 
of some of the tempi too slow. Of the pianisteit says: 
The novelty of the concert, and the great point of 
interest was the first appearance in this country of 
Madame Clara Schumann, the wife of Herr Robert 
Schumann, the well-known composer. This lady, 
many years ago, as Mademoiselle Clara Wicclc, won 
universal renown in Germany. She was acknowledged 

whole of that very njusical and metaphysical country ; 
and, what is still more to her credit, has retained her 
position undisputed ever aince. Of all the famous 
continental pianists, Madame Schumann is the only 
one who has obstinately remained a stranger to En- 
gland. Better late than never. Her performance last 
night more than justified the reputation she has so 
long eiMoyed. Madame Schumann is not merely an 
accompUahed and admirable eiccutant, but an intel- 
lectual player of the highest class, with a manner and 
expression of her own aa original and unlike anything 
else as they are spontaneous and captivating. We 
have never yet heard a lady play the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven entirely to our satisfaction ; nor, so far aa 
the opening movement is concerned, can Madame 

breadth, it wanted Sre, and, above all, it wanted gran- 
deur. All the rest, however, was enchanUng. The 

sportive, capricious, and varied with exquisite delicacy 
and unerring taste. The applause at the end was not 
a bit more hearty than was due to the merits of the 
performer. lo the '* 17 variations" of Meodclssohn 
Madnme Schumann waaquito as auccessful. Without 
accompaniments she evidently possesseB aa much the 
power to charm as with them. MendelBsohn has com- 
posed nothing to which it is more difficult to impart 
tbe proper expressioii andeSect than these variations; 
but either Madame Bchumann must have heard him 
play them very often, or she instinctively feels them 
as he ffelt them, since the style in which she executed 
them— except^at in two or three places she took the 
passages faster (too fast)— was almost identical with 

Ella's Mi:bical Uniok has entered upon its 
twelfth seamn. The first concert (April 2) 'was dis- 
tinguished by the first appearance In London of the 
great Fariaian violoncellist, Frakcboxmb. The pro- 
gramme conusted of Mozart's 7th Quartet in D j 
Beethoven's do. in F, op. 18; and Mendelssohn's 
Trio in D minor. M. Hall^, pianist; M. Sainton 
and Mr. Cakbohi's, first and second violin ; EiiX, 
viola ; Fbahchomxb, 'cello. The Jfeuu says : 

It will be seen that, in the selection of these fine 
pieces, their fltness tbr bringing out the talents of the 
accomplished stranger was kept in view. In all of 
them the violoncello plays a promment part, full of 
striking effects and beautiful solo passages. M. 
Fbancbomue'b performance was exquisite in every 
respect. We have heard areatet strength and volume 
of tone, but never, we think, such a comlnnation of 
swetnesB, delicacy, and vocal quality. It was often 
like the singing of Mario or Oabdoni. And this 
tone had the further fine quality of blending charm- 
ingly with those of the other instruments. In style, 

ance was perfect. Tbe other performers, too, played 
their best, and we could not even imagine a more ex- 
qnisite performance of all the cAefh-d^aticn vtiiVii 

In addition to his part in the concerted ^eces, M. 
fYanchomme played a short solo, consisting of a slow 
movement composed by himself, and a '"Ballade" of 
Chopin's, arranged by him for his instrument. These 
he executed with the utmost grace and delicacy. M. 



Hallti also played a pianoforte solo in his nstial admir- 

Mr. Ella's excuse Ibr the want of novelty in his pro- 
grammea is not flattering to the composers of the day. 
" To those," he says, " who for the last thirty years 
have played or listened to the standard works of 
Haydn, Mozait, or Beethoven, more novelty in our 
programmes would be welcome ; hot among a pile of 
expensive music purchased by ns for examination, 
with the exception of a fewnntriedworks by Spohr, 
there is not a single concerted piece that could stand 
comparison with the earUest production of the last of 
Nature's favored sons in the classic soil of Germany 
—Mendelssohn. In the present dearth, then, of cre- 
ative genius, we must be content to repeat known and 
admired ch^-^aunire." 

ROYAT. ITAI.IAH OpBBA.— Mr. Gtb, in Bpite of the 

loss of Covent Garden Theatre, has issued his proa- 
pectus. He retains all the artists whom he bad en- 
gaged, and announces perfbrmances, until further 
notice, at the " Theatre Royalof the Lyceum." The 
nertoaneJ is composed of Mmea, Ositi, Jehht Nbt, 
Bos 10, (whom the London Court ^oumal calls "the 
most elegant, facile and brilliant of modem singers,") 
DidiAb, Mabai and Taoliafico ; and MU. Maeio, 
Tambbbijk, (before his departure for Hio Janeiro,) 
Oabdoki, Gbaxiani, Lccckmi, Taoliafico, Polo- 
KiNi, Zblobb, Herr Fobmbs, Roncont and La- 
BLACHH. Conductor, M. COWA. The sUr of the 
ballet will be Mite. Cbrito. The repertoire consists 
of Rigolato, La Gatai Ladra, Ii Troratore, II Matrv- 
nonio Segreto, II Barbiere, I Ptiritani, Norma, Luda, 
La Fanorita, Fidelia, Don Giovanm, Ii Conte Ory, 
L'Eliair d'Amore, Jjon Paijuofc, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and La TVoftdta, Verdi's last. To open April iSth, 
with the Trocatore, DiDltB, *c.— Mr. Gye, to employ 
his expensive company, gives twelve concerts at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace ; he underlets the Lyceum 
on the off nighta to Bistobi. He tiirther announces 
that he is about to take measures for the erection of a 
new Opera-house, with a large concert hall attached. 

Hbe Majeity'b Theatbb, — Mr. Ldmlbt takes 
advantage of the Covent Garden catastrophe to try 
his fortune in opera once more, and has been to Farii 
to engage ringers. The rumor that Ibnht Lihd has 

overcome her aversion to the stage enough to consent 
to sing for him, ia scarcely to be trusted. Jobakka 
Waoheb, too, and ViaBdot Gabcia are mentioned 
among the probable ei^agementa. But the following 
appeal ao be the only thcta really known about it : 

The prime doime engaged are ALBKaTiMl, PicootO- 
mNi, and Albdni, who le-appears after an absence 
of five years from London. Alboni will open the sea- 
son on the 6lh of May. Piccolomini will arrive on the 
10th, and will soon afterwards appear in Verdi's last 
opera. La Traviaia, which is new to this country. 
.S^__!_: _:„ ■^. .,„ (iig igj,, of jigy^ j„^ ^,1 ^p, 

afterwards in the character of 
BButore, — Alboni performing the 

Nd frinn A1>,»>!,.i <• • «nr...a 



FeNOLI, and OitrnrrrA Rnzi, a first rate altraprima 
donna, besides two teamde dorme who are not named. 
The tenors will be, SAtViANi, who has a remarkably 
flue voice, and sang the Prophete at La Pergola Ibr 
forty nights, indeed during the whole season, with the 
greatest succesa; BauoabdI, whose plaintive voice 
was heard some years ago at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre; and CAI.EOLABI, already a favorite in London, 
who has just returned with fresh laurels from St. 
Petersburg. The baritone Bbnevestaso, who haa 
a flue voice and is a flcst-iate actorf!), is likewise en- 
gaged. There are also the basso Vaibo, the buffb 
Zuccojti, and ortier performers of note. 

Dbtibi Lane. — The new operatic company, under 
the management of Mr. J. H. Tttllt, opened with II 
TroBotore, in English ; Mrs. Eabtcott, as Leonora ; 
Miss Fanni HdddabT, Aiucena ; Mr. AnonsTtre 
BbahaH, Manrico; and Mr. Henbi Dbattor, the 
Conte di Luna. Everybody was recalled at the end 
of every act. After the opera a "musical mancal 
sketch, entitled Marguerite, adapted from Goethe's 
poem, with muMc by Mr. Tully, was performed. This 
introduced Hiss Fannt Rebvbs and Miss Dtbb, aa 
Fanat and Margtierite. 

Concerts of every description are announced in such 
abundance, that we can barely mention the half of 
them. Mr. Hulus gives " Orchestral Conoerta," 
with an orehestra of fifty membeia, every Satnrday 
evening, at St. Martin's Hall, and at the Mlting price. 
He gives Glasrical and modem mnaie, with singing by 
Mn. Sbbbunoton, Biua Rebvb, Claba Noteua, 
Ac. Among other novelties,.Ur. Hullah was to bring 
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out a new ontoiio, entitled JepMha and hit Daughter, 
by Hen RKiiNTHiLEE, a young GctmaD composer, 

lately arrived in England Costa's oratorio, EH, 

was to be again performed by the Sacred Harmonie 
Society on the 25th ; principal singers, Mmea. ViAR- 
DOT and ClAKi Novbllo, Mr. Sivs Reeteb and Hert 

FoKMBS HAll>N'a birth-day was celebrated at 

the Royal Panopticon bj a peilbnnance of hia " Cre- 
ation." The Monday eTeningi are to be deroted 

there to aim ilai perTonnanccB Siekndale Bbn- 

HBTT has eonunenced his twelfth seaaon of classical 

Chamber Concerts The " Reumon dea Arts" 

(Sir Okobob Smart, president,) is giring Soiriet of a 
mixed character; and Hr. W. H. HoLMM, with his 
pupils. Piano-forte Concerts, in which Concertos by 
LiTOLF, Qase, Rbikscxb, GolsschMidT, and Other 
young. Oerman eoiDpoaeri, alternat* with worlis by 
older masten. Chamlier Concerts also are announced 
by Hr. Waltbk SIacfabrbn, by Mr*. Jobn Mad- 
FAKHBH, by Mr. and Mrs. Alfkbd Oilbebt, fte. &c. 
....Orchestral Concerts arc in progress l>y the "Ama- 
teur Musical Society," (Hbnbx LBaLIB, conductor,) 
by the "Royal Academy of Music," and by the "Or- 
chestral Union," (A1.PBEI1 Helloh, conductor.)---- 
Mr. Bbhebici'b annual concert, with the usual inter- 
minable length of miacellaneous programme, and all 
the great artists under the bud, from Mme. Oou>- 
■CBKioT down, was announced for the 21st inst. 

^ JD^ritsem^iits. 
CONCERT BY THE GERMAN TRIO, 

C. Qflitner, C. Hatuo ft H. Jnnipuckel, 

On SATUBSAT EVUUnNO, May 3d, ISSe, 

St ttt Sloaini >f fSLtEtxt. SlUfanlnj, 

ASSIVmit BT MIBB pahuitb maidhof. 

FBOG-BAJCUX]. 

1. Sseond Trio, Op. U, far Plsno, TloUn and TMoneeno, 

A. BablnaMlB. 
3. TbaOBitleODthaBw,(«BiifUahudO*rauui,"traDB- 

laItdbrI'0'>l'»lDw,| tnklaud. 

UlBPaallDaHiUhaf. 
8.Thlrd00Bcerto,0F.M,liirTlotln, SeBuM. 

t. Bab«ni>,far PUno, Ttollii fc Tlaloneaflo, J. Bralmis. 

On hTorite Tbamcs, trim Urrerbear and Holiqo*. 
e. Lathrett* ni Anwlqaa, Bwding In Vruieh, by lUa 
PsnUiH Haldtiat 

7. Oracd rantaisle <br Plana, IAmA. 

B. Kaslcal Banite, far nano, TtoUn and TtolanceUo. 
||7>T]ekt«s •!.— To eomtDHKa at 8 o-elMk. 

THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A <n>ote> CeltoetloB of lanriLS UsIoAia, dadfoad bw ths uss 
e( Beboals, Etvlnarta, SdMt Clusfs, As. Al», a aom- 
pM* tJoOTM B[ BsBMDiary iBstmthm, ■pen tbs r ta 
lo^ao Bjatos, with BmiHmis Juitlws fbr FiaeUe*. By 
L. O. IsaisoR. M pfes. Mmo. Bmnd ta boanls, 
Isatlwbaok. Prtn,3fiiita. 

TUt Is a new bo^, and Jadclng fhna pneeut appvinibn, 
wlLL be the mott popaUr worti of lis class pnbUatud. nirre 
Is sD HdioHllDf apCDVss about the instrwntuns, and an sttnet- 

wlioiB it li dfniciwd. 

PubUsbedby OUwer IMWoB, 116 WnU»tiait St. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TSAOBSS OF MVSia, 
V. B. HOTBI.. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
iniPOBTEBs OF roBEioN nvsic, 

UTI UNDTID n> 

So. T89 BBOASWAT, ooraw of Slstli St. 

SBW rORK. 

C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OP POREIQN MU8IO, 
701 BKOISWAT, NKW TOBK, 

DipSt of Erard't Grand Piatuu. 

OmOUI^TIHQ HUBICAl LIS&A&7. 
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3 "9' Broadway, N.r. 
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J. A. NOVEIXO. 

ORIOINAL LONDON EDITIONS- 

Norelki's Compleca Tollo Edition. 

BUnC'B FBAOTIOAX. OHQAN HOHOOL, 

Od. 56. GuifuIlT tTTtHd and oOTtfBtmi ; ollli ths OmuB 

aireetloM snil terms tranilalsd lata KubUsIi. Prl»tS.7G; or 

In BU Para, Tfi osnts each. 

PART I, price T&g., contains— 

Nob. 1 to la. Short and *asy plecM In tvg psrtt. 
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"UStolM. Twills ChumlM.ar will-known QaimanPsahn 

tnnn, with TariaUeni. 

PAET m, prke Tie.. eonlalBi— 

ITo*. UE to US. Flltisa ssiy Postludes, or Conelndlnc Tc- 

Isntariei, In ths Fog ue il^le. 

PART IT, price Tie., eoBtaios— 

NO). 19010 174. FlflHU Postlndn, or Conclndloi YohiatB- 

ilM Ibr iltenuue manuaU, In (be ropu it^l*. 

. Bsreo Fnludt 

. 182, The FiDte Cntmru. 
■■ 188. TatlalloiiB on '^Hillair zurfles luaBS," or,-WHi 
sant^iQnetn.'' 
PART TI, prlcM Tfc., mmafns— 
Nob. 184 lo IBZ. NItii PnlndM and yoruia. 
" 18B to 194. Psntasde and rngat. 
PleSH to order If onllD'i Xdlthni, ud inala Uh priess. 
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nz SBABS BOITATAB TOB TEE OBOAH. 
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No. I. Pike 44a. I No. 4. Frlee 880. 

a. " 2fii. A " 3Eg. 

S. " 3fig. I e. " 81c. 

Ooapcaed and dadlcaMd to Dr. P. Bomjmtn, by liui Mn- 

nnasoRB BiKTaau>T. Op. ffi. 

J. Alfred HoTdle, London and Ksw Toik. 
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}B ODt complete, Cloth Bauds— *2 68g. 
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OillssiO!!.— The following important Bentence, at 
the conclusioa of the note in the bcginniog of the lut 
chapter, vae accidentally omitted : 

" You shall soon bear from me and olhert who 
interest yoa still more." 

OHAPTEB TIL 



I do not absolately believe in fate nor in in- 
BlinctB, and yet I am forced to believe in some- 
thing which seems like a coinbinatioD of both, a 
mysterious power, which is not unlike the attrac- 
tion at desliny. 

It happens sometimes in onr life as if we 
crossed great ma^etic carrenls without being 
borne onward by tbem, but towards which we 
rush ourselves, because our peculiar nature seems 
admirably predisposed to receive the inBueuce of 
that which is our natural element, although long 
unknown and misnnderstood. When we are 
drawn along by this irresistible power, it seems as 
if everything conspires to make us yield to the 
sovereign impulse, and that all around ns tends 
towards it in such a way as to cause us to deny 
chance ; in short, that the most natural circum- 
rtsnces, at other limes insignificant, exist, only to 
press tu towards the goal of our destiny, whether 
it be an abyee or a Banctuarjr. 

The following facts seemed for a long time 
wonderful to me, and were nothing more than 
the meeting a circumstance corresponding to my 



My coachman was nwrrieil not far from the 
frontier, near Brianfon, to a yonng and pretty 
wife, fVom whom he was often separated by bis 
profeswjn. I told him that 1 wished to go towards 
France, and I denred it because my mule must 
be the very opposite from Milan, and also because 
I bad heard a few vague rumors upon the recent 
pass^ of Celio through the conntry in which I 
was travelling. My veaurino saw that I did not 
know exactly where to go, and as be wanted lo 
go to Brian^on, he naturally took the road by 
Susa and Exille, crossed the frontier with the 
Dora, and entered iut« the department of the 
High Alps by Mt Genfevre. 

As we drew near Brian^on he asked me if I did 
not intend to stop a few days, with the tone of a 
man determined that I should ; and as I heatated 
to answer him before I discovered his design, he 
told me that his youngest horw was ill and would 
not eat, and he was afraid he should be obliged 
to send tbr a surgeon to bleed him. I got out of 
the carriage and ezaminel the horse ; his eye 
was clear, his breathing calm ; he was no sicker 
than the other. 

" My friend," said I to master Tclat^, (that 
was bis name,) " I beg yon to be sincere with me. 
You want an excnse to slop, and I am not 
obliged lo wait for you. I shall not want your 
carriage if you do not want me. All I ask is to 
reach Brian90n. There I shall determine what 
to do, and shall have at my disposal all the requi- 
site means of travelling. If you insist upon 
leaving me here, (we were not more than five 
leagues from Brian90n,) I may also inust npon 
your proceeding, for I engaged you for eight 
days. Be frank then, if you wish me lo be kind. 
In these environs you have business which con- 
cerns either your purse or your heart, and that is 
why your borse does not eat." 

The honest nun began lo langh, and then he 
bent his head with a melancholy look. 

" I am no longer young," said he ; " my wife 
is only eighteen, and I would have liked to sur- 
prise her. She only lives a short distance from 
here, in a place they call the WUdtrtitia. By 
the cross road we can be there in a half-hour : the 
road is good, and since you like to stop anywhere, 
to walk at random in the snow, you will aoe a 
fine place there and fine snow, or the deuce take 
me I We shall start again to-morrow morning, 
and we shall be at Briao^o before noon. There, 
I have been frank, and will yon be a good 
child?" 

" Yes, since that was my agreement Start 
for the WUdemat I The name pleases me, and 
the cross road too. I like those landscapes which 
are not to be seen on the bighwaja. But, com- 
rade, what if yon should take a &ncy to stay 



longer with your wife ? Wfaat if your horse re- 
fuses to eat to-morrow ? " 

" Will yon trust to the word of an old soldier, 
men bourgeou 7 We shall start to-night if yon 
like." 

" I will trust you," answered I ; " go on ! " 

You will know soon, dear reader, whither be 
conducted me, and yon can tell me if in my fit 
of good-natured loitering, which impelled me to 
yield to his caprice, there was not somethiog 
which a more presumptnous msa might have 
called £vine inspiration. 

And in the first place, the clever V olabii had not 
deceived me. Tlie scenery through which he led 
me was both grand and simple, and enchanted me 
the more Ukat I had not counted upon my guide's 
discernment at the picturesque. No doubt it 
was bis love for his young vrife which made him 
instinctively hke the conntry in which she lived. 
He wished to prove himself gratefid for my kind- 
ness by showing me all pomble hos[Hia)tty. 

He possessed a few acres of land and a very 
neat cottage, whither he-drove me, and when he 
had found bis young housekeeper at work, very 
gay, very good, and ■vetj pure, (that was easily 
seen by the nn&igned joy with which she threw 
her arms about his neck), there was nothing 
which tbey did not do for me. They made great 
exertions to prepare a better repast than I could 
have had at die village inn, and when I told 
them I should be satisfied vrithout so much 
trouble, they declared it vras nooe of my busi- 
ne», which meant that they ufaontd lodge and 
board me grads. 

I left them at their frying, intermingled with 
sweet words and loud kisses, that I might adroirb 
the surrounding view. It was simple and superb. 
Steep hills, serving as a first approach to the 
great monnlaina of the Alps, all covered with 
pines and larches, encircled the valley and shel- 
tered it from the north and east winds. Beyond 
the village and half way up aas of the nearest 
and most sloping hills, stood a proud and ancient 
castle, probably an old frontier defence, now a 
peaceful and comfortable dwelling ; for I saw, 
from the fresh look of Uie oaken window sashes, 
framing large and dear panes of glaa, that the 
old mannon had a civilized proprietor. A vaA 
park, nobly thrown on the slope of the hill, the 
harsh outline of its boundaries veiled by that ex- 
cess of vegetation becoming so rare in France, 
formed one of the happiest parts of the picture. 
Kotwilhstanding the severity of the season, (it 
was the last of January, and the groand was 
covered with hoar froat,) the evening was mild 
and pleasant. The skies had that rosy flush 
peculiar to frosty evenings ; the snowy liorizon 
glittered like nlver, and the soft, pearly clouds 
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awaited tbe min, donl; unking to plunge into 
them at last Before hiding himseir in these soft 
mists, he seemed to long to amile once mnra upon 
the valley and shed upon the high roofs of the 
old CMtle a raj of parplc, nbicb transformed (he 
sober and mo»-covered slating into a dome of 
resplendent brass. 

As I was dressed according to the weather, I 
took great delight in walking upon the glistening 
anow, brightened bj the cold, and crackling 
under my feet. As my shadow fell Dpon the 
broad surfacea, bardi/ marked hy tbe footsieps of 
birds, I Btndied attentiTely the greenish r<flac- 
tiona which vere cast bj this dazzling white, 
beside which ermine and snan's down would 
seem yellow and soiled. I now thought only of 
painting, and thanked Heaven for toming me 
from Milan. 

In walking along, I drew near the park, and 
coald see the great lawn, ontlined by black nails, 
itrettbing before the caalle. They had modern- 
ized the snrroundings of this severe dwelling by 
filling tbe old trenches and laising up tbe gronnds, 
and in conlinaing tbe garden, the lawn and the 
gravelled walks to the conrt-yard and to tbe door 
of tbe apartments, as wa do in the present time, 
that we may feel at once tbe comfort and poetry 
of castle life. The enclosure was well secured by 
great walls ; but in front of the mansion they 
were lowered for some thirty mfetrea to allow a 
prospect of the connlry. This opening formed a 
terrace of moderate height and was defended by 
an exterior dilcb. A little staircase, contrived 
in tbe thickness of tbe stones of the terrace, 
descended to tbe water, as if to allow tbe gar- 
deners to draw therefrom in the summer. As 
the water was covered with very strong ice, I 
remarked that it would be an easy matter to gain 
access to the lordly residence ; it seemed that its 
owners placed great dependence upon the discre- 
tion of the villagera, for no precaution bad been 
taken to secure this weak spot of the casllc. 

As tbe place seemed deserted, I was tempted 
to enter it and admire more closely tbe trunks of 
those magnificent yews and centennial pines, 
whose groups formed, within the enclosure, a 
great many landscapes, just aa true, although 
better composed than those of the surrounding 
country ; hut I prudently and respectfully re- 
strained my painter's rashness, as I heard two 
tromen approach the terrace, who at a nearer 
view proved to be two charming giris. I watched 
them running and frolicking in tbe snow without 
their noticing me. Although they were envel- 
oped in cloaks and furs, they were as agile oa the 
while hound which gambolled around thum. One 
of them seemed old enough to be manicd, al- 
though one could see by her insouciance thai she 
was not, and did not think of such a thing. She 
was tall, slender, fair, pretty, and by her manner 
of dressing her hair and her attitudes, she recalled 
to me tbe marble nymphs which adorned the 
gardens of the age of Louis XIV. The other 
seemed still a child ; her beauty was striking, 
although her fiinire seemed less elegant to me. 1 
cannot tell why ] was moved in beholding her, as 
if she recalled a well known and beloved form. 
Yet it was impossible then, and has been since, 
to discover whom she resembled. 

These two beautiful girls frolicked so that they 
poned me without seeing me. They spoke Ital- 
ian, but so last, and often both at a time, and 
every phrase was so interrupted by long and loud 



shoots of laughter, that I could not make any 
sense out of their talk. Further on Ihey stopped 
and pitilessly began to break offnuperb branches 
from a green tree. They made a parcel of it, 
the fair Vandals I and after all left it on the 
snow, saying: 

" Faith ! let him come and get thera Mmaelf; 
they are loo cold to handle I " 

They were just passinf; out of my sight, to my 
deep regret, I will confess, for there was some- 
thing exciting and »j'mpathetic to me in the pet- 
ulant gaiety of those sweet girls, when one of 
them cried out : 

" Good I I have bst hli bow, hi? famous sword- 
knot, which I pinned on to my hood I " 

" Well, what of it ? " said the elder ; " we can 
make another; that is nothing!" 

" O, he made that himself I be says that we 
don't know how to make bows, as if he was so 
very wise ! He will scold ! " 

"Well, let the old cross thing scold!" ans- 
wered the other. 

And both began to Iniigb, as young girls laugh, 
without any reason, but simply because they 
must laugh at something. 

" 0, there I 1 see it — my bow 1 Ji'i$ bow !" cried 
tbe child, bounding towards the ditch ; " there it 
is, spread oat on the snow. O, the beautiful red 
poppy ! " 

She reached the end of the terrace, but just 
as she was picking up the knot of red ribbons, 
which I had noticed, she laughed again \ a sud- 
den breeze caught it and laid it at my feet upon 
the ice of the ditch. 1 took it up to give it to the 
lovely laugher, and then she saw me for the first 
time and blushed as red aa her cherry ribbons. 

" To bring it back to you, mademolEellc," said 
I, " I must cross the ditch ; will you allow me ? " 

"No, no, don't do that," said the child, in 
whom a roguish assurance had cjuickly conquered 
her first timidity, " it would be dangerous. The 
ice may not bear you." 

" is that all ? " said 1 ; "it would bo nothing 
to risk so slight a danger to do you a service." 

I boldly crossed the ice, whith cracked a little. 
In seeing that there really was a little danger, 
the child bluehed and came halt way down the 
steps to meet me. She laughed no longer. 

" What are you about ? What are you dmng 
there, little sister ? " said the other, w!io had 
come back for her, and was looking surprised and 
displeas.'d. 

She was evidently a young Lidy, and had some 
prudence. She was at least twenty years old. 

" You see, m8<ii'moisclle," said I, in reaching 
to her sister the ribbons on the end of my cane, 
" I slop at the boundaries of your empire. I do 
not oven put my foot upon the fi«st step." 

She saw at once that I was well-bred, and 
thanked me with a sweet and lovely smile. As 
for the child, she seized the ribbons quickly and 
motioned to me not to stay on the ice. 1 turned 
back slowly, and bowed to them from the otlier 
side. They cried out, " Thank you I thank you, 
sir!" with a great deal of grace, and then I 
heard the elder say to the little one ; 
■" If he had seen that, how lie would scold I " 

" Let us run away," answered the child, begin- 
ning to laugh, as fresh and clear as a silver bell. 

They took hold of hands and ran towards tbe 
castle. When they had disappeared, I sought the 
modcHt abode of Monsieur and Madame Volabii, 
somewhat occupied with my Utde adventure. 



I found my supper ready. Had I been Grand- 
gousier himself, they could not have treated me 
more handsomely. I am afraid Mme. Volabii's 
poultry yard aulfered for it. I could not com- 
plun of this prodigality when I saw the air of 
honest triumph with which these good-hearted 
people did the honors. I insisted upon their sit- 
ting down with me — also Mme. Volabii's mother, 
Madame Peirecote by name, still a robust virago, 
who seemed to take upon herself the responabil- 
ity of her son-in-law's honor. 

I had to keep up a violent combat to keep my- 
self from an atta<:k of indigestion, for my brave 
veUurino seemed determined to slulf me. As 
soon as I could obtain any n;spite, I profited by 
it to make some inquiries about the castJe and its 
tenants. 

" The chateau is very old," said Volabh, with a 
shrewd look, " and ugly too ; don't you think so ? 
It looks like a great dungeon. But it is prettier 
inside than one might think ; it is very well kept 
and arranged, although the furniture is out of 
date. There are furnaces in it, upon my word I 
The old marquis denied himself nothing. He was 
not very generous td others, but he liked his 
comfort, and he staid here almost all the year. In 
the winter he only went to Faria for a short time, 
never to Italy, although it was hia native land." 

" And who owns the castle now ? " 

" His brother, the Count of Balma, who bas 
just become marquis by the death of the eldest. 
Faith [ he is no longer young I It ia the fate of 
our village to have nothing but an old castle and 
old people in it." 

" Bah ! youth is not wanting at the castle," 
said Mme. Volabii; "the new marquis has five 
children, and the oldest ia no older than mon- 
sieur here." While apeaking, she pointed at her 
husband, whose eyes were wide open, while his 
mouth was twisted into a rather laughable pout. 

" Oil, ho I " cried be ', " M. de Balma has sons 
now ! When I left, only a month ago, be had 
but one daughter." 

" So it seemed then," spoke Mme. Feirecote in 
her turn. " In that month a large family has 
arrived — two other daughters and two sons, all 
handsome as little loves; but what do you care, 
Volabii?" 

" I don't care at all, mother ; but at the same 
time our old marquis is mightily reserved, for I 
heard him tell the curd that he bad but one 
daughter, she who came with him the day after 
the late marquis died." 

" Very well," said the old lady, " perhaps the 
others are not his lawful children. That ia no 
sign of a bad heart, to bring them all together, 
now he is rich and noble. No doubt he means to 
establish them well, that he may atone for his old 
gins before God." 

" And perhaps they ore not his," observed 
Mme. Volabii. 

"He calls them all 'my children,'" answered 
mother Peirecote, " and they call him 'papa.' It 
is not easy to find out the exact truth. ^That 
bouse is full of secrets — more than ever now, 
under the pre^nt marquis. Nobody knows any- 
thing sure about him. But they say all sorts of 
things. ' M. de Balma hod a brother who died 
in the Indies,' say some. Others say it ia not bo. 
' The younger brother is not dead, nor so far oS 
as some think. He has changed his name be- 
cause he bas got into debt and committed many 
extravagances, and it is many years since the 
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marqaia nonld even ue him.* Otbera MVf again : 
' He could not pardon his bftd contluct, bnt he 

gent him money pecrelly.' Ofhera answer : ' He 
never pent any thing. He was too liard-h carted 
for that. He is not the worst of the two, who ia 
BO considered.' " 

" And can no one throw light upon this mat- 
ter ? " uked I. " la there no one in the country 
better informed than you? Itiaatrane^ that a 
member of a great family should ao aaddenly rise 
from the groand," 

" Sir," answered the old ladj, " nothing can be 
found oat abont them. I will tell you what I 
know and saw in my youth. There were two 
brothers Balma, of a Piedmonleae femily, an- 
ciently settled in this conntrj. The eldest was 
Tery upright, but not very kind-hearted. The 
youngest was wild, but not proud. He had no 
property, and I never saw so handsome a child. 
The Batfflaa lived away a long time. One day 
the olde.4 came and look posgesaion of the estate, 
and lived in tho castle, withoat allowing any one 
to a.fk qucstioriB, and put every one out of doors 
who inquired for bis brother. He lived eighty 
years without marrying, wilhout adopting any 
child, or having any relation near him. He died 
without making a will, like one who thinks : After 
me comes the end of the world ! But lo ! the young 
man arrives with all the necessary deeds to prove 
bis inheritance of the nanie, the castle, and the 
large family estate. There are at least two, three or 
four millions of property. That was aomelhing 
for a man who was, as they say, in great poverty. 
Poor child 1 1 went to greet him; be remembered 
me, and was as gallant as if I was but fifteen." 

" But this young man, this child of whom you 
speak, mother — do you mean the new marquis?" 
said Monsieur Volabii. " Diantre, he does not 
look like a dandy, however." 

" He may be seventy-two years old now," ans- 
wered Mme. Peirecote naively ; " and he has 
changed a great deal. They ray he has reformed, 
and that hid dau;:btcr is prudent and enonomieal, 
which is surprising in people who were supposed 
to make way with every thing in one day." 

" Plague I I should think it high time to reform," 
cried VolabU. " Seventy-two years ! the young 
mun mu9t have put water in his wine." 

Seeing that I had finished eating, the Volabiis 
began to clear off the table, and I ilrew near the 
fire, managing to detain mother Peirecote there 
to make her lalk more. I could not imagine why 
this story of the Balmas so excited my curiosity. 
[To (m codUddhI.] 



SenunuconceB of a Smumer Tonr. 



I^lB In tiie afternoon of a September day I 
landed, or rather was pitched on shore, at Folk- 
stone. There had been a storm raging for a 
couple of days previously, which had aerved to 
stir up, in an nnusuat n^nner, the ntiver too placid 
channel that separates the envious shores of Eng- 
land and France. Tom Hood has said al! that 
can be said of the horrors of a passage at such a 
lime, and yet, methinks, if I would, I could add 
another chapter of trying eipenencea. Even 
when oar dogged Ittile steamer had got qnite 
witUn tbe pien on the Englisfa aide — safe, as I 



thought, beyond a peradventure, from further 
Iroubli's, we were again " unsettled all," by a 
awaah and parting surge from old Neptune, that 
would have done him credit in mid ocean. 

It wanted yet two hours of the time for the 
departure of the train, which I determined to 
while away in explorations about the town. Those 
who have had the curiosity to inform themselves 
in this particular, will remember Fotkatone — that 
portion of it out of the immediate vicinity of the 
harbor and railway station — as a quaint old place, 
in a state of semi-dilapidation, with a look of 
having been asleep since the period of the Middle 
Ages. A certain air of antiquity pervades and 
broods over it like a cloud. Afler a ramble of 
half an hour, I found myself in the vicinity o 
a high walled churchyard, enclosing within its 
ample apace a picturesque-looking church, — " one 
of those rich morsels of quaint architecture," in 
the language of Washington Irving, " which give 
such a peculiar charm lo English landscape." 
Church and churchyard, like their surroundings, 
wore the aspect of age and profound repose. A 
couple of vagabond hoya, were balancing them- 
selves on the edge of a tombstone hard by; else 
there was no sign of life. I passed into the en- 
closure through a turnstile in the wall. The door 
of the church stood open and 1 entered. The 
clouds had now dispersed, and the sun, near its 
setting,' was throwing a flood of golden light, 
through the vriodowa of stained glass, upon tbe 

At this point my attention was arretted by the 
appearance of a funeral train, approaching by n 
direction opposite to that by which 1 bod entered. 
It wDiind its way slowly among tho graves, and 
halted just in front of tbe church. Tbe retinue 
was not large ; it con^sted of the immediate 
friends only of the deceased, and a few stre^lers 
from the village, attracted thither by idle curi- 
osity. I stood leaning against the porch, but a 
few paces distant, and could read the lines of 
sorrow graven on the faces of the mourners. In 
solemn accents the ritual for the burial of the 
dead was commenced. It waa the first time for 
many months I hod witnessed such an event, ex- 
cept it were attended with popish ceremonies 
uttered in an unknown tongue. J was never so 
affected by the sublime and touching burial ser- 
vice of the Engliah Church. Circumstances 
favored these impresaiona. The hour of rest after 
a day's weariness and care — tbe serenity and 
beauty of tbe antnmn evening — the distant viHce 
of tbe sea subsiding from the storm — the almost 
supernatural repose of the spot — all conspired to 
lend an indescribable interest to the scene. 

I have already given some account, in these 
pages, of such concert-rooms as I could gain access 
lo, both in England and upon the continent. To 
this catalogue should be added last, but by no 
means Ieaat,.s description <:^ the noble Town Hall 
at Birmingham, which took the lead among the 
public buildings coostniuted with some regard to 
acoustic principles, in England, and still holds the 
preeminence. This structure was completed and 
opened with a grand festival concert in 1834. It 
stands in a central part of tbe town. Exteriorly 
there is nothing to command especial attention. 
Its interior dimenuona are 140 feet in length, by 
65 feet in width, and 65 feet in height. It will 
seat comfortably 2,600 persons, but at tbe grand 
Festivals, which are given here triennially, it is 
made to accommodate an audience of 3,000. Tbe 



floor of tbe apartment is leveh its walls are rec- 
tilineal, divided, at equal intervals, into compart- 
ments, by pilasten, and are surmounted on all 
sides by a coving deeply grmned, which termi- 
nates in the fiat roof above. The ceiling, which 
is framed in wood and plastered in the ordinary 
manner, has panels sank deeply into its snbslonce. 
A narrow gallery extends along the sdea and 
across one end of the room. The orchestral plat- 
form at the opposite end, is in the same plane as 
the gallery, being elevated some ten feet from the 
floor. From this platform the choral seats rise, 
in a semi-circular form, extending backward to 
the wall. This stage (or orchestral gallery, it 
should be called,) wilt accommodate a band and 
chorus of SOO performers. Placed against the 
wall, and partially enclosed in a recess constructed 
to receive it, stands tbe magnificent organ, so 
oi^en alluded to. The front of the instrument 
projects into tbe ball eigbt or ten feet, and is com- 
posed of clusters of pipes grandly grouped. There 
are no chandeliers or pendants, the room being 
lighted at evening from the sides by gas jets upon 
brackets placed ag^nst the walls. It is warmed 
by means of hot water cockles beneath the floor, 
which diffuse a mild and pleasant beat through a 
aeries of gratings opening under the galleries at 
each aide- Tbe system of ventilation, which is 
ample and eSectual, is connected with the warm- 
ing apparatus, and is, in principle, similar to the 
plan ad<:^ted in our own hall. 

The total cost of this hall waa £S6,000, exclu- 
sive of tbe land. Mr. Hansom, Ibe architect, who 
bad contracted to build it for less than half the 
amount, aoon became bankrupt, and was obliged 
to retire. Tbe town of Birmingham (to tb^ 
credit be it said) assumed the enterprise., borrow- 
ing £2G,000 npcn tbe property, and assessing 
tbeir treasury for the balance. The idea of tbe 
structure was first auggested by an association of 
scientific and music-loving gentlemen, (headed by 
Mr. Joseph Moobb, well known in the musical 
circles of England,) who determined the princi- 
ples that should govern its architecture. As ori- 
^nally designed, the figure of tbe apartment was 
thai of two cubes in juxtaposition, (i. e. 130X65 
XC5), but, at tbe earuett solicitation of the Festi- 
val Committee, for the better acotaumodation of 
the organ and the choral forces, ten feet were 
added lo its length. The Managers of the Festi- 
val paid £1,100 towards this alleratioo. Tbe 
gross receipts of this opening festival, which lasted 
several days, were £13,000 sterling. 

I have before spoken of the Grand Organ, 
which adorns the Birmingham Hall. For many 
years it held its place aa the largeat and most 
powerful, if not the best, of the British instruments. 
It baa eS sounding stops, and a total of abont 
4,200 pipes. Tbe principal metallic pipe (32 ft.), 
standing in front of the organ, is five [feet eight 
inches in circumference. The latgest wood pipe 
CCC, is twelve feet in circumference, and, in iis 
interior measurement, two hundred and twenty- 
four cubic feet Originally the great and choir 
organs (says Hopkins) were of sixteen feet com- 
pass; but these were afterwards altered to the 
CC or 8 feet range ; the great being at tbe same 
time converted into a " 16 feet manual," in the 
German acceptation of the term. The oi^n has 
a fovTth manual, in connection with a combina- 
tion or solo oi^n, upon which can be played any 
stop or stops out of tbe awell or choir organs, 
witiiout inteTfering wiih their previous arrange- 
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ment on their separate maniuls. The dimenaions 
of thig instrument, as It stands in ita case, are 40 
feet in height by about 35 fuet in width, and 15 
D depth. Its weight a 40 tons. 

The Hall is open on two or more daj's in the 
week, between II and 12 o'clock, for the exhibi- 
tion of the organ to strangers, as at Hacrlem and 
Frcyburg, in consideration of a small admission 
fee. Organ concerts are also given, at cheap 
rates, one eveDing in the week during six months 
in the year, which, I was informed, are always 
fully attended. On these occasions, Mr. Stimp- 
I, the excellent organist of the Hall, presides 
the instrument. These exhibitions, 1 was told 
by bodi the organist and the superintendent, 
yield a sum sufficient to pay the ordinary current 
expenses of the building. • 



OPERA 1-IBRETTOS. 

LUCEBTIA BORGIA.— [ru««, " Old Dog Tray."] 
Oh, once tbeie wu d. Pope, 
Had a danghter, all his hope. 

And she was very pretty, but too fast, as one might 
And she, too, had a bdd faj, 

Named Oenaaro, (i. e, John) ; 

And hei name wu Lueretia Bo^i — a. 
Singing, d'un peicsdoi ignobil* 
Esser figluol credei ; 
Maffio Orsini Signorl son io 
Passi primi anni mei. 
Now Qennaro didn't know 
ir he had a 'ma or no. 

But he went into the army and did uncommon well, 
Tillin Venice, on a bender, 
He met a ladj, tender 

And as gentle as a ctab without a shell. 
Singing Ama tua madiB tenera, 
Esser flgluoi credei, &c. 
Now, whileltalking and a kissin'. 
His friends came round a hissia' 

And said it wam't becoming to consort with such as 
When Gennaro asked " Why bo V [she. 

Says his friend, " I'll let you know," 

And pulled away her maak, qnite bold and free. 
When Lucretia'a husband found 
That his wife was tunning lound, 

And showing of attention to a bold soger boy, 
He told a 8Ur to nateh her. 
And ir he could, to colch her, 

And to spot the chap he wanted to dcslray. 
Now Gennaro's friends, when " sprang," 
Dsed to go it while you're yonng, 

nd cut up most owdacious, oa history doth tell. 
So they went to Bor^a'a dwelling, 
And while hollering and yelling, 

They (icisted off the handle of her bell. 
But trouble came at last. 
The Duke got Gennaro fast. 

And says he, quite deceitful, "yonng teller — what 
Thia quarrelling'a all folly : [d'ye think ? 

It's better to be jolly- 
Suppose we block the game and take a drink !" 
But the worst part of the fii 

ich turned up among his tricks, 
e made his lady go and put piaon in the rum, 
And pour it — only think. 
For her only eon to drink, 

And smile and be politcfUl too, by gum ! 

For mcd'cine she did go : 

And gate it to Gennsro till she'd filed him off 0. K. 
Then says she, " my dear," says she, 
" If you'll take adiice from me. 

You'll travel off Uke winkey, right away." 
Then Lueretia gaye a supper, 

n, which included Gennaro's sassy friends. 



Gennara he went too 

For to help "em put it through. 

Though no soup ticket to him (he lady aenda. 
When they'd drunk away sobriety. 
And got to being rioty, 

Tbey heard an awful growling and saw a curtain fell : 
There stood Lueretia Borgy — 
Bays she. " At this hero orgy. 

You've been pisoned for a stealing of my beU !" 
But when Lueretia fbund 
That her son had got agTOUDd, 

Once again, with her med'eine ahe wasn't no ways 
But Gennaro wouldn't take, [alow. 

Then says ahe, " dear, for my sake, 

I'm jour 'ma, you know what's good for you, you 

"Soil' Borffia!" he did cry, 

(That means Borgia's son.) "oh ray ! 

That makes the matter worser by a jug full!" he 
8o the pison got to working, [cried. 

And Gennaro got to jerking, 

And he rolled, and jerked, and hollered till he died. 
PMla. Bullttin. 



MUBINOS OVER THE CoVENT GaRDE.V TbE- 

ATttE RUi»8. — Dickens thus quaintly alludes to 
that great confla^jraiion, and gives his contempla- 
tion while witnessing the speclactle ; — " If Covent 
Garden Theatre was fated to be burnt down, the 
fire should have burst out — provided s!L could 
have eol away— in the la.st scene of Le Prophe'le, 
with Blario singing the drinking song, surrounded 
by his beautiful bacchantes, aa the flames began to 
lap and twine about tbe gilded doors and costly 
draperies of the palace of Munster. Btit it was 
saddening to think of tbe law, dull, brutal orgy 
that had immediately preceded, and perhaps lis- 
tened the catastrophe. I beard that such a scene 
of vicious riot and rampant snobbery had never 
before been witnessed in London. ' It's burst out 
again over the property room,' said a Sreman to 
bis fellow, as they passed. Here was enough 
matter for speculation connected with departed 
glories. Many were thinking of tbe manuscripts, 
the scores, and the documents destroyed : my mtnd 
wandered to humbler things. I wandered at what 
lime was burnt the letter B, that Gennaro cut 
with his dagger from over the Borgia's door, always 
of a different color to the ' orgia, and palpable as 
to its destination. I wondered, also, how long it 
took to melt the Norma gong; how soon to con- 
sume the Gsh that were thrown up to tbe pescalari 
on the sunny strand of Portii;i ; bow rapidly the 
red candles must have melted that adorned the 
chandelier in the act of the ' Huguenots;' and 
whether the ' Der Freischiita' owl winked when 
tbe flames deranged bis machinery. And I pic- 
tured the general and hurried destruction of the 
Druids' beards, and Mario's Jong chocolate-colored 
boots, and the bright breastplate in which Soldi 
sang the ' Rataplan' — the Somnambula mill-wbeel, 
with tbe candlestick that Viardot let fait from it, 
and the padded bricks she pushed aside with ber 
feet when the plank cracked; tbe sword that 
T^lialico cracked acroM bis knee when be de- 
clared he was not an assa.%!in ; the profile horse 
of the statue in ' Don Giovanni' ; and tbe pony 
chaise that brought on Ronconi in tbe ' Elislr.' " 



Ferdinand Eiller. 

A correspondent of tbe London Musical World, 
writing from Brunswick, March 31st, gives tbe 
following account of some recent doings of one of 
the best musicians of Genpiany. 

Last week was marked by various musical per- 
formances worthy of notice. In the first place, 
the Bucal Chapel most worthily concluded, on 
Thursday, the series of its Syrnphonie-Cancertt 
for this year. Herr Ferdinand Hitler, Capell- 
meisfer, n^sm Cologne, wbo had undertaken the 
direction of the concert, produced bis overture to 
Ein IVaiun der Chrutnacht, and bis lympbonj 
El tmui dock FrShiing icerden ; be performed, 
also, a pianoforte concerto of his own compoutioD. 



lastly, the programme Included Weber's masterly 
overture in Euryanthe. With regard to Hi-rr 
Killer's compositions, of which we had previously 
received a very fevorable account, the opinion of 
the assembled audience, consisting mostly of ex- 
cellent judges of music, was decided during tbe 
ooncei-t, as was proved by their frpquent applause. 
We never joined, indeed, in opinion with greater 
delight and a more intimate conviction than we 
did in this case. A groat many specimens of tone- 
poelry ( Tnndkhlungen) — if indeed we can call 
them tone-poetry — have been presented to ns in 
the course of the present as well as of the past 
year, but tbey left nothing for our feelings and 
our mind save a sentiment of wild discomfort and 
disconsolate emptiness, and, consequently, a pain- 
ful longing after some fresh vivifying oasis in the 
wide and Darren sandy desert. To this oasis has 
the genius of Herr Hiller conducted us, by offer- 
ing (o our notice creations distinguished by pro- 
fundity and cleame.« of thought, carried out in 
a masterly and invariably correct manner, and 
marked, lastly, by an admirable and noble instru- 
mentation, free from ail straining after mere effect 
These compositions, without ignoring tbe present, 
are connected, in all their attributes, with a period 
of art, whoee proiluctions and influence a more 
modern rate o: dwarfs would willingly consign to 
oblivion, in order to pa.« for Titans themselves. 
Into what details ehalt we enter, after having thus 
recorded our opinions 7 We have already given 
the reader to understand Chat Herr Hitler's com- 
positions have nothing to fear from tbe most 
searching critical examination ; we are, moreover, 
contented with thai answer which our heart gives 
to our question, We wilt only especially say thus 
much, that, in tbe symphony, we assign tbe first 
place to the noble Adagio, so full of profound feel- 
mg. The pianoforte concerto, a concerto in the 
highest sense of tbe word — that is to say, a work 
of art not made up of a thousand eccentric leaps 
and jumps, destitute of all inward sentiment — was 
executed by Herr Uiller, in addition to great 
technical perfection, with a grace and depth of 
feeling such as arc not to be found among modern 
virtuosos with few exceptions (one of these excep- 
tions, an artist holding a prominent position, both 
as composer and virtuoso we may proudly !>oast 
of having among us). The performance of the 
Capellmeister was faultless, and we can, therefore, 
not do otherwiw than conclude this account with 
the wish that the S^phonU-Concerle of next 
year may begin in tlie same manner as those of 
the present year have ended. I will only add, 
that, after the concert, an entertainment was 
given by the members of tbe orchestra and sev- 
eral lovers of art in honor of Herr Hiller, and 
that, in the course of the evening he was present- 
ed with a laurel wreath. May lie look upon it 
not only as a most appropriate emblem of his 
talent, but as a memento of the high artistic en- 
joyment he has afforded the public of this town. 



guiilht's Jrapal of gElusk. 
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U. Petii on AbnseB of the Church Organ. 

On the lith of March a newoi^n, built by M. 
Cavailld Coll of Paris, for the Church of St. Nich- 
olas in Ghent, was inaugurated in that city by a 
grand performance, tbe organist being tbe cele- 
brated Parisian player, M. Lef^bure Wely. The 
Ghent Messenger, in giving an account of the effect 
produced upon the large audience, which filled 
tbe church, by the performance of tbe organist, 
makes certain remarks to this effect— viz : that 
the Parisian organist's style has less religious aus- 
terity, &c., &c., than that of the German organ- 
ista, nourished as they are upon classical traditions 
and principles. "Leaving to the groat German 
masters tbe Fugued style, he adapts himself to 
the sensual necessities of the public. In a word. 
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he tries to ple&ae, and he sacceeds, proof being 
the TCtu-m applause and the bravos which gabled 
bifl oStirtory in C itharp minor, and especially hi» 
efii^nt of a slaru).'' The paper aim thanks the 
ofganizers of Cbe concert (or the ingenioni idea 
of lowerini; the gas in the midst of the storm, 
irhich seenie effect added greatly to the illudon." 

In an article wntten for the Muncal Gazette 
of Paris, and headed, " The Orjran Mundane, 
and Sensual Church Music," M. F^tis, the Di- 
rector of the Brussels Conservatoire, handles this 
double degradation of the chon'b and the organ 
in a very righteously indignant mood. His re- 
marks leem so »ound that ve have been induced 
to translate them for the Journal of Music. He 
a^a, after reprinting the paragraph from the 
Ghant paper : " What do you lay to that ? It is 
not to yoa, artiats, who are inspired irilh a pure 
love of art, men of science and taste, who have 
like mvaelf the conviction that the purposes of 
art are only valuable in so much as they con- 
form to its true ends, that 1 address this ques- 
tion. Lite me, joii have sighed over the degra- 
dation of the art of organ pUying In France, as 
shown in the lists of the " Universal Exhibition." 
Doubtless you blushed then like me in perceiving 
the contempt of the strangers who listened to the 
vulgarities which were poured into their ears on 
every side. To you I have nothing to say that 
yon do not know as well as myself. But yon. 
Christians, what have yoa to say about it ? You 
see, it is no longer necessary to possess a style 
redolent of religious austerity and claawcal gravity. 
There is no longer any dissimulation in slating 
that church music should give satisfaction to the 
"sensual instincts and necessities." Pagan divin- 
ities of Paphos and Lampsacus, Christians, Cath- 
olics, undertake to do for you what Julian the 
Apostate coutd not with all bis e9brta succeed in. 
The recompense of the organist when he has 
sufficiently moved the sensual instincts of his 
audience, will be their prolonged bravos and 
warm applaase. God will bo no longer glorJGed 
in bis church, but in his stead, the man, the artist, 
will be venerated. The congregation, no longer 
an assembly of faithful worshippers, will become 
the organist's audience, his public, and no doubt 
^plauders will ba hired to magnify the glory of 
his triumph. And it will not stop here — for to 
complete the illuuon of the storm we shall have a 
consecration, a communion, with scenic effect, 
and the Divine offices will be rendered with all 
the attraction of a ballet. There is no half way 
ptHsible ; if you admit a gross sensualism into 
religion, tbere, where man should only approach 
his object despoiled of his passions, and seeking 
to elevate himself to an ideal beatitude, religion 
must disappear and its outward seemiug only 
remain. 

"- Leaving aside the ingenious intricacies of Art, 
let na speak only of Sentiment, which lies at the 
very antipodes of aensnality. Which of ns does 
not remember to have been at some time while 
at chnrvh, deeply penetrated and moved t>y a 
prelode, deep and solemn, played upon the lower 
register of the organ, and serving as introducdon 
to the majestic chant: Taniumergo. "Who has 
not felt his soul penetrated, at such an hour, by a 
pure and religiooa sentiment ? Such are the 
feelings wbich the org»iist should seek to excite 
in the hearts of bis listeners — feelings widely sepa- 
rate from sensual instincta and wants. When 
tb« Fathers of the Council of Trent wished to 



furnish music for the church services, they did 
not dream that the day would come when a share 
in the worship of Gol would be openly demanded 
by such wants and instincts." 

He adds towards the end of his article : " None 
of the French organists are capable of playing 
the great Organ Fugues of Ba<:h ; none of them 
know what style is, or can distinguish one school 
from anotber. All their attention is directed to 
instrumental eflfucts, oppositions of sonority, and 
other means of satisfying and exciting sensual 
instincts. Since the seventeenth century the art 
of organ-playing has been lost in Francfe. F. 
Coi;PERl!l was the last of the great ot^niats. 
Since his dtne agreeable or surprising effects 
have been the object in view. The "Storm" 
effect came in with the eighteenth century." 



Hsiidehsolin's Organ Si>iiatas. 

The analysis in the Leipzig Allgemeine Muii- 
kaliache Zeilung, ivbich we commenced translating 
in our last, proceeds as follows : 

" The first movement of the Fourth Sonata 
^n B flat major. Allegro con brio, 4—1,) consists 
for the most part in the elaboration of a rather 
orchestral than organ-like principal theme, ac- 
companied partly by single strokes in full chords, 
partly by a running motive in semi-quavers, in- 
troduced at the very outset Well as this move- 
ment in itself is worked up, and little as it falls 
short of the effect sought by massive organ music, 
still it aecma to lack the breath that quickens and 
warms up the hearer. But for this we are fully 
compensated by the Adagio religioeo, which 
again makes admirable use of the alternate Man- 
uals, and by the Allegretto, 6-S lime, into which it 
leads, and which is as charming and as tender as 
only Sebastian Bach's PasloreUa can be. A 
middle vmce executes upon the first Manual the 
ductile accompaniment, written in fleeting semi- 
quaver figures ; the Pedal marks the ground- 
tone in Nngle crotchets, separated by pause?. 
The melody, in F major, lies at first in the upper 
voice, and is also played on the first Manual ; 
then there enters a counter-t home, situated in the 
tenor and performed upon the second Manual, of 
a wondertijl, romantic expression in its more 
sombre minor coloring. At last both voices unite 
in continuous and unbroken companionship, and 
so the movement ends as a duet An enei^tic, 
skilfully wrought Finale of considerable compass 
closes this Sonata. 

" No. 5 is introduced by an earnest, devotional 
Chorale, whose perhaps rather artificial closing 
turns are as remarkable in a harmonic point of 
view as they are suited to the organ. In the 
orchestral manner again, hut not the less organ- 
like, is conceived the following somewhat gloomy 
and constrained Andante con moCo, in B minor, 
with its pizzicato basses, and which finds a Iresh 
and glad solution in the appended Allegro maes- 
toso in D major. The tempo of this Finale must 
indeed be fiery, but it cannot be taken too fast 
without compiomising its effect upon the organ, 
which does not admit of very great rapidity in 
the somewhat piano-like triplet figures here em- 
ployed. 

" The Sixth Sonata contains, besides the plain 
Chorale : " Our Father who art in Heaven," 
several variations of the same, a fugue upon a 
theme taken from the Canto fernw, and lastly, a 
Finale, Andante, D major, 6-8 time. The Cho- 



rale, which belongs to the Dorian mode, is here 
treated throughout in D minor, llie first varia- 
tion is like so many written by Bach ; for three 
voices, each of which pursues its own self-deter- 
mined course, entirely characteristic and distinct 
from that of the others. In the second variation 
the Pedal has a figured bass in triplets, while the 
Manual bears the simple Chorale in full harmony. 
In the third the tenor takes the melody ; the 
Pedal, in a short, fragmentary manner, accom- 
panies the right hand, whose movement is now 
short and broken, now more or leas bound, for the 
most part duet-wise, in Thirds and Sixths. The 
two treatments of the Chorale which now follow, 
in the first of wbich the Podal executes the Canto 
femto, while in the second it is divided among 
the several upper voices, have for their accom- 
paniment a figure in broken chorda, whose K> 
extended use we cannot altogether like. On the 
other hand, the Fugue, which follows, with its 
spirited and lively rhythm, and in its dignified 
and simple keeping, brings us back to the right 
ground. With this we would have gladly ended 
the sonata. Truly beautiful, full of childlike 
piety and devotion as the following Andante 
(Finale) in itself is, and much as we recognize 
the deep significance which the composer meant 
to give to this movement in this place, yet it 
seems to us, in its ever modern, although noble 
coloring, to contrast too strongly with the antique 
Chorale of Luther, which, as treated in this 
Sonata, tells far better than the one incorporated 
in the third. It does not seem to set the right 
seal on the whole as the concluding piece. 

" And ao we close our notice of a work in 
many respects so new and so peculiar. It con- 
ceals a great wealth of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, and must surely have a weighty influence 
on OUT present organ literature, which cherishes 
the traditional forms more than it doe« tfae an- 



" Soperlfttlves " sgain. 

When Dwieht^s Journal of Music ar>ain has 
occasion to refer to the " extravagance of eulogy" 
which, according to the opinion of its editor, is 
" the common staple of musical criticism in the 
amiable and independent press of these United 
States," it may find a forcible illustration, much 
more fori^ible than any to which it has referred, 
in an article in the following number of its own 
issue, beaded " A Compliment to Otto Dresel." 
What a difference it makes whether " mg ox 
gores your c( 

We have carefully read the article referred to, 
and find that we are quite willing to stand by it 
It contains no such " extravagance of eulogy" as 
we objected to in a previous article upon " Su- 
perlatives." It is to be sure a rather enthusiastic 
description of a private complimentary concert 
given to Mr- Drcsel ; — not more enthunastic than 
might have been heard from most of the best 
judges of good music in (his city, who were lately 
represented at that concert, Two thirds of the 
article related to the compositions performed, (by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gluck, Weber, &c.,) 
and spoke of them with admiration. Docs the 
Reciew think that extravagant ? The manner in 
which they were performed, too, was highly com- 
mended. Was there more than one opinion 
about that? Where then teas the "extrava- 
gance of eulogy"? Point out vihere "our ox 
has so gored your cow." Doubllesa it was in the 
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h estimate espressed of Mr. Drewl as in art- 
ist; and, as the strongest thing we said of him 
to call him the " musician par txeeltence 
among all who have ever resided among us," we 

It presume that to be the sore point All the 
comfort we can ofier is to deliberately repeat the 
remark. We believe it to be simply true. The 
statement b by no means extraTagant, at least in 
the sense above referred to. We spoke from 
sober conviction, not carelenlj or lightly fbnned. 
Our conviction may be at fault ; but in this case 
it happens to be a conviction which we share 
with the largest number of those who have had 
opportunity to judge, and whose opinions are the 
best worth having on our side. The statement 
belongs not at all to the same category with those 
which we had been denouncing as extravagant. 
We did not hint that Mr. Dresel was another 
Bach, another Mendelssohn, or even another 
Ferdinand Hiller, or LisEt, or Robert Franz. 
We did not make bim out a " Mi<*hael Angelo" 

luaic ! We did not pronounce him " without 
a rival in the world"; nor did we apply to bim 
any of those wild statements of which we had 
befoie cited specimens from tbe American press. 
We placed him at the head of the musicians who 
have resided Awe. Will anybodj- undertake to 
say that any really greal musician ever did reside 
here? Clever and accomplished ones we have 
and have bad ; bat one need not have risen to 
the point where he can once be mentioned with 
the great nunes, to merit to be acknowledged as 
the head and master of all the representatives of 
" the divine art" hereabonts. Call you it eitra- 
vagaot to ny so much of Mr- Dreeel ? Then it 
is because you know of others here, it may be in 
New York, who are his superiors. Name them ; 
we shall be too glad and proud to know them and 
iclieve so much of them. But no more, if you 
would persuade us, no more of your Michael 
Angelas I 

A Kflw Fian^-Forte; 

The New Tork Mirror of April 30 gives a glowing 
account of the trial, before a large party of musical 
professors, sditors, critics, tc, of a Hew Piano-forte, 
invented and patented by Hr. Sferckb B. DaiQoa, 
of Detroit, and now of No. SOS Btvadway, New 
Tork. Tha improvementB clHimed are said to be 
" vital to the fature of the inslniinent." They seem 
] have proceeded Trom an attempt to resolve the 
iano, so far as its liody (case, soDnding.boird. &c,} 
is concerned, Into a viriety of the Violin family ; to 
reduce its ponderosity till it shall have all the lighE- 
is and vibratory freedom of the belly of the violin. 
The points of difference between the old and the new 
iostroment are tbns sammed op by the Mirror. 

Thr Cask. — In the old system the case is from 
one and a half to two inches thick; ia the new, the 
ease is only hair an inch thick. 

Intbriob of ihb Cabb.— In the old system the 
CBis is almost filled pp by large and ponderons blocks 
of wood for tha doable purpose of strengthening the 
— -! and deadening the vibration ; in the new, there 
lOt a linfile pieee of wood inside (he case, except 
.... wrest plank, and therefore nothing to eat np or 
absorb the tone. The strength in the new Bysicin is 
derived from a light upper and lower iron frame, 
firmly bolted together, which sustains the strains of 
the strings, which cannot give, nor yield, nor warp, 
and is entirely independent of the thin case, upon 
which there is no strain whatever. 

Thh Bottom.— In the old ivstcm, the botmm of 
the Pianoforte is nsaally made or three layers of wood, 
eadi from one and a half to two inches in thickness 

£ied together, forming a body of wood six inches 
ck, not very welt calcalated as s sensitive and 
sympathetic medium for the transmission of sound ; 
in the new, the bottom is composed of a single veneer 



of wood about the eighth of an inch in thickness, 
which is rendered stiff and sonorous hy beins pressed 
into a slron;; scantling frame a little too small for it, 
thus prexcrving a concave form, like the hnck of a 
violin. This hif;hly sensitive sonnilinc medium has 
a clean sweep of the whole length and breadth of the 



Thb Soohd Boaku, — In the old system, the 
sound-board is glued to the case, and rendered stiff 
or resonant by ribs of wood traversing its under sur- 
face; in the new, its stiffness is secured without the 
aid of ribbing;, by means of a dullcnte iron frame into 
which the sound-board, being pnrposely made some- 
what too larjce for it, is pressed, thus stiffening it. 
arching it and imparling to it a vibratory power fully 
equal, in a larger degree, to that of the t>elly of the 
violin. The sound-post, which connects the upper 
and the lower sounding-boards, and by means of 
which the slightest vibration of the one is instants, 
ncously communicated to the o'her, is an entirely 
new and valuable application to the pianoforte. 

Tub Strinos.— In lite old method of resting the 
slringa zic-iag upon the wooden bridjit, a siiic-bcnring 
is unavoidable Side-l>rarirg is thus explained: 
When the hammer strikes the string, the vibration 
commnniratcd thereby is perpendicular; but when 
this vibration meets the bridge, it is cheeked by the 
lig-xag thereon, and the string receives a new or sicle 
motion. These two opposite motions merge even- 
luatly into a circular motion, thereby di^iurbing the 
direct vibration, which beeomrs imnicdialely impure 
and incapable of evolving the true and perfect indi- 
vidual tone. In the new system, metsllic ssddlcs are 
placed over the bridge, each end being fastened to 
the sound in g-honrd. on which the strings rest, and 
through which they pnss, in a clear, unbroken rnn, 
from end to end, offering no ohslmclinn to the pure 
and direct vibration, and banishing nil side-bearing 

To our understanding the difference in favor of the 
Drigg's method over the old system is as a Violon, 
clear end open, as made by the old mnslcni, and one, 
the same in form, with bottom and sides ten times as 
thick, filled np with blocks of wood and strings all 
Bwiy. The illustration is a strong one. but to those 
who have read carefully the above stated comparison, 
item by item, it will not seem either forced or strained, 
bat on the contrary, a fair and apposite figuro in 
illustration. 

The principle Involved is certainly a good one. 
Whether the practical difficulties of reconciling so 
roach lightness and vibratory freedom with the 
strength required by the enormous strain of alt the 
wires of a piano, have been really and fairly o>or 
come, is what time alone can show. We derive ali 
our present information from the Mirror, which de- 
clares its satisfaction in the most enthusiastic terms ; 
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louncea it beyond all compari- 
son, the most perfect square piano he hasever played 
on. We coDld multiply these oral testimonials ad 
ii\finilani. 



We arc now able to supply bound volumes of the 
Journal for the past year. Also on hand a few seta 
bound from the beginning (foar years.) Many of onr 
subscribers, who commenced with the second year, 
may wish to complete their sets from the beginning. 
We have a large quantity of all the numbers of the 
first year remaining on our hands, which we will 
furnish (unbound) at half price. 

Concerts are not entirely over, as we were lad to 
declare in onr last weekly review. We had barely 
room in that very number at the last moment to 



give place to the announfcmcnt of the concert of the 
" Gbrmah Trio," at Chivkcring's, la.it Ratiirday 
evening. The room was very full. The Trio by 
RnniHSTEiK, for piano, violin and 'cello, which was 
played with great spirit hy Messrs. Hausb, Gabst- 
NBH and JoNOMCKEL, seemed to us a much more 
striking composition than the Quartet which we 
heard in the winter by the same composer, and ap- 
peared to give great pleasure generally. Miss Pad- 
LtHA M*ii>uorF, a young and pretty German blonde, 
whoreciffrfUhlnnil's-'Cnstle on the Bca," first in 
English and then in German, has a sweet and ma- 
sical voice, and one would think a gift for language, 
but the rendering was not very spirited. The re- 
mainder of the concert we were unavoidnbly com- 
pelled to Io.se. The German Trio are bound for a 
summer tour in the British Provinces, where we 
doQbt not they will do not a little to inspire a love 
for fine chamticr music The ArTERKOoir Con- 
certs at the Music Hell, too. have been resumed 
for three more weeks, by the members of the orches- 
tra on their own account, with Mr. ZERR.kUH for 
conductor as before. On Wednesday they ployed 
Beethoven's Second Symphony (in D) for the first 
time this season. The other selections, inclading ihe 
fVeyaehiUi and Sfmiramide overtures, and tlie usual 
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good. As to the manner of performance, it is 
enough to know that It was the same orchestra from 
which we have been hearing these things all the 
winter. It is a good season for snch concerts, and 
we wish them all success. 

A Musical Service will be given by tha Choir of 
St. Paul's Church, under the direction of Dr. Tuck- 
ERHAK, on Wednesday evening next The object 
of this performance is to show the decline o( Chnrch 
Mnsic, during the last two centuries, and its gradual 
approach towards the secular school. Eiamptca in 
the different styles of the English and Italian schools 
will be given. The public are invited. 

Mr. Nathan Richardbok (Musical Exchange) 
has at lost issued the eight '' Prize Songs " of the 
New Tork Muiical Bevien', to which we have more 
than once alluded. Our readers will now have an 
opportunity to judge of them for lliomselrcs. They 
average quite above the common run of songs pro- 
duced in this country; and two or three of them 
wotlld hold their place in most of the colleciions 
called "Gems of German Song," which have appeared 
here and in England. We have not time now for a 
close comparison, which it will bo an instructive 
exercise for each purchaser to make for himself. 
They are engraved in the most beautiful style of any 
musical publications in this country, with taslcful 
vignette title pages, headings, &c., and do great 
credit to the enterprising publisher. 

Music entered largely here into the juvenile festiv- 
ities of Mayday. The Music Hall was filled day 
and evening by the children of the Warren Street 
Chapel and their friends, under the kindly auspices 
of Bev. Hr. Barkabd. Music by the Germsnia 
Band, dances, flowers, &c., made summer within, 
however easterly and cold the wind without- A 
I'loral Concert of children, under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. JoHiceoH, was given at the Tremont 

Temple The operas in New York the two last 

weeks have been / Purilani, " William Tell," Laeia, 
Ernani, Norma, TVntiatm. Flotow's Martha drew 
crowded audiences of Germans the two last Saturday 
nights. To-night the Freyichiitt, fur tha first time, 
with Mme. Laobakob as Agatha. Zui'sa MilUr is 
in active preparation. Badiali took his old pan of 
William Tell; Miss Bebrebd, the German singer, 
appeared as Adalgisa. We hear nomoreaaid of the 

Noi:x di f^garc. Mme. Laobajiob and Gotts- 

CHALK have been giving a concert with their un- 
aided strength, in Philadelphia, exddng groat enthu- 
siasm. Pabodi atid the Stbakoschbb are there loo, 
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annoani'« Mnon; other things " the extraordi- 
J mnslcal novelK, The ^ar-Spangltd Buniwr," 
meed u n duet. Mr. ARtBDRSON is wiih them. 
The Harmonia Sacred Mugic Sadeij (fbilndelphia) 
ornice Leopoli) MBionliN's new oratorio, " Tho 
D«1a){e," Tor the 7th inaL 

The Oonrier and Enjairer epceka biRhly of the 
Piano-rone Soiri<es of Mr. Basbfoud ia Sev York : 
" Mr. Bassfohd, thoai;h qniw a jonng man, hiis 
prcater command of his insiraraenl than many pian- 
of mature years vho in time pnst have won great 
popularity here, nnd the high npprecialioa in which 
his (aleniB arc held liy lliose who know them best 
cannot fuil to bo soon shared hy the public at large." 
A snccessful series of Saturday Afternoon Or- 
chestral Coni:erts has been given in Proviilence, K. 
J., under the direction of Mr. Uknet Auneb — so 
eacccssful that a second series is to he commenced 
Iiis afternoon. Wo hare bad occcaaion hefuro this 
o allude to Mr. Aimer's earnest elTorts in llie cause 
of good niusic in that city, which he has made his 
home lioce the dispersion of the " German ians." 
has'organizcd a small orchestra, with which ho 
lis the public to mixed programmes of " classi- 
cal" and " li|;ht " music. The newspnpera that 
-e so Bcnndalized at the idea of bis Sunday ere- 
g concerts of sacred mnstc, now speak warmly in 
his praise. Tlicy havo compromised upon Saturday 
afternoon ; so music at all events will gel a hearing, 
and perhaps prove whether it is altogether unworthy 
of the most sacred seasons. Mr. Ahncr is also 
giving a sei-ics of evening subscription concerts, the 
last of which will coma off on the 14iti insL, for 
which occBiion he has engngcd Miss HknsleB, Mr, 
ScnnLTzB, Mr. Cakl Wbisis, the pianist, residing 
in Providence, and others. 

The Worcester Palladiam has the following : 

The Mozart Society, after their successful closing 

concert, have counieii their gain", and already there 

is a talk about the production of Uaydn's '• Creation" 

for unotlier season. But here is a rosuU of tlieir late 

efforts, HO bnmlile, ihivl no one else will chronicle it. 

Wc henrd, the Other day, a boy on his wav home from 

I Bchool, whistling the air of the" Wonder^ull" chorus, 

" Fur unto us a child is bom," na accurately as llie 

I ros-it fa'tidious could desire; and a little pra'tilor, at 

: another time, listening to the song of a robin, eiiid: 

. " He's singing ' All we like sheep.' " The Society 

! is mowing seed in new soil. May the seed be of the 

! best! 

Masical Joumale are springing up in all parts of 
tho country. Two new ones lio npon our table. — 
I Tho first ia the " Piiiladelfria Mi:sical Joub- 
I KAL ASD REriEw," which is issued every other 
. Weilncsday, at $1,!S per annum, J. M. WitaoN, 
I puhli*liing agent. It is plainly a very near relative 
i of the Sew York Matiad ttevieic, almost twin-like in 
appearance, and made up Iar);ely of the same read- 
' ing matter, music, advert! scmeuls, &c., with the 
I exicption of a few columns devoted to mu^iial mat- 
ters of local interest in Philadelphia. Fire nun 
' arc already issued. — The other, and the ni 

couicr, is ihc " Canadian Musical ItEvtEw," piih- 
I limbed on the first of each month at Toronto, i 

6rf. [ter annum. " Communications and subscrip- 

I lion- to he forwarded to Mr. George F. GjiAtu 

■ Pijif.Bsorof Music, Toronto.C.W." From which we 

' inlir that that gentleman is the proprietor and editor. 

P^i.'h number contains eight smalt quarto pages of 

k'ticr-press, very beautifully printed, and four pages 

oF muMC. No. I, fur May, contains brief editorials 

on the importance of Music to the Canadas, on the 

dc-iialilcness of forming Choral Societies, and on 

J niH-ic in CongregstioQal worship ; a letter from New 

York; scraps of musical news filling two or three 

columns; selections, anecdotes, &c.; and notices of 

new mniic sent by the (Canadian] publishers. These 

latirr. it is slated, wilt be " so arranged that parties 

pDrchasing ninsic may rely npon being able lo select 

. ii, on reference to the BeaitM, without any hesitation 



as to its raeribi or difficulties." Rather a fbrmidahlo 

nndertflking, that! The musical portion will be 
chiefly devoted to the publication of " meritoriotu 
compositions by Canadian authors." Sacceu to 
music in Canada and lo the new Reriew I 

A friend learns by private letter that JoACBm, 
the great violinist, has married GfESErA, tho young- 
est daughter of Bkttika von Arnim, authoress of 
the celebrated " Correspondence of a Child with 

GOETHB." 

" Gamma," of the New Orleans Picoyiine, writing 
(Vom Paris, April 3, says : 

llmmatie performances are not the only— I should, 
perhaps, Sf y, are not the favorite methnda of amusing 
company a't parties here. Comic singers are morB 
in demand than any other class of porformem. For 
exomple: Lcvassor, of the Palais Royal Theatre, 
makes 812,000 a winter by his evenings in society, 
for he Bomotimes sines at three or four parlies a night. 
Some of the othercomic singers ask from »aO lo 840 
a E^anc«, and nenrly all of them have engagements ; 
bat unless they have ■ good deal of tact, they cause 
some droll scenes. Some years ago there was an ex- 
farmer of lotteries over here, who was trying, liy dint 
of good dinners and splendid balls, to reach New 
York socictv. via Paris. Levassor was at ell of his 
lialis, nnd Levassor would Invariably sing twice or 
three limes of an evening. "On n'y Ki'enI qvt poar 
mang'T voire rSti." (hat being his newest and most 
popuUt song. There was more tlian one suppressed 
liner in the room. La't week, ono of M. Ofienbach's 
comic sineers was engnged at tho bouse of a stock- 
broker, who is known for the most obstinate operator 
for the "fall," and, as a matter of course, his friends 
are chiefly among the operatora for the "fall," In 
the conrso of the evening he sang the popular song, 
" La Bonne," which is a biting satire, directed 
against the operators for the fall. It represcnu them 
as ferocious beasts, who delight in their country's 
misfortunes, who dream of but disasters and calas- 
trophes. No laughs greeted the comic song, I war- 
ranty ou, and the poor singer, disappointed to death, 
sunk into his seat, and was unable to raise another 
note that evening. And asomcwhat similar accident 
occured recently in one of the most aristocratic 
drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St. I[onorf. Le- 
vassor himself was singing an epigrammatic song 
ahout old women. In the midst of his song, an 
rly English woman, who resembled Mrs. Caudle 






Danced out of her si 



, and 



furious. She abused him in the 
walked out of the room with offended dignity. The 
first feeling which prevailed in tbe drawing-room was 
consternation, for " scenes" are rare in well bred par- 
lors; bat when the company recalled the odd coa- 
luiue, the queer face and tho whimsical character of 
the departed guest, they burst into a tit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. No one would have discovered the 
joke if the old lady had not been at the trouble to 



Husic %^\a'Sii. 



Puis. 

Thejanraal L'EtiTopt Artitta brings together the 
opiniona of the various Parisian journals upon the 
recent d^hut of our Boston prima donna, Bltbb Bia- 
We translate from a few of them. 

tal- 



She hos a soprano voice of the greotest compass and 
the greatest flexibility, which reaches, witliout any 
eflhrt, the mi and fa in all, and plays with passages 
the most difficult and complicated. She phrases with 
much el^ance, and vocalizes with as much purity as 
agility. She was warmly applauded and lecaUcd 
after the Bnale so dramatic and mtrainani, and after 
the rondo: Ah! m'oiiraecta, which she sang perfect- 
ly. We regret that Mme. B. arrived so lotc; prior 
engagements, it is said, call her to Itoly ; but she will 
return hereafter." 

Revue et GateUa Muticale. — "Mme. Biscaccianti 
posseses a nprano tfogato voice, really rue in its ex- 
tent, its timbre and expression. Never have we heard 
a soand sustained with more power and purity than 
her's, twice in the r61e of Amiaa. Bhe has the iu- 
Btinct of song, she has the fire, tbe dramatic passion. 



and we beliere her called to take rank among the 
iUustrious lyric artists." 

Metmgerdti ThiMret. — "Tbe puhlie could admire 
in Hme. B. a beautiful sDprauo voice, very extensive 
in compass, very agile, very pure, traversing with 
extreme facility the higher register, a method elegant 
and correct, paaeages of a rare hardihood and ii 
proBchable accuracy, iian, accent, taste." 

Le The&tre says ; " Of all the singers we have heard 
tor some years in.the SmmanAuin, Mme. Biscaedanti 
is perhaps the only one who has the most approached 
the perfection that disappeaied with the divine Son- 



La Veriti.—^'lime. B. is not on 

genee and a profound feeling of the dramatio situa- 
tion. She is destined next year to beoome one of the 
most precious elements in H. Caliado's troupe." 

L- Union.—" Mme. B. came lo demand the Parisian 
sanction of the brilhant successes which she hod al- 
ready obtained. Her hope was not deceived, for she 
bad one of the most sympathetic receptions, and 
there was decreed to her with one accord the brevet 

of a great artiste From the first mea 

ures the audience perceived that they had to do with 
an artist of superior merit; that faeautiful m 
phrasing and shading the melody and of caressing the 

the artist of taste and iinowledge, thoroughly ^miliar 
with all the secrets of her art." 

We might multiply these ciutions still tanher ; the 
same tone runs through them all. Mm. Bisci 
bod intended to sing only once as she passed through 
Paris, but this success compelled her to 



Our theatres are taking advantage of theii 
good days" to bring out new pieces, for they 
ress now or the fine spring weather will seduce 
3ople out of doors than their most elaborate paate- 
jard groves and canvas parterres of flowers, what 
3 you think they have brought out at the Ambip 
aradiee Lost, " a drama in five acts," in which E . 



pourri of Milton, De Chateaubriand, De Lamartine, 
Gessncr, (death of Abel,J and reaches an incrediblr 
height of sublime — fiin ! 



with Che 



It at the Orat 



act opera by M. Bcsi 
the 'nieatre Lyrique, 



b concert bills.— Corr. qf 



—the walls ..._ . . . 
N. O. Pitagvne. 

The Gaxellt Muticale si 
and retrospective mu^c n 
Dblsaktb, the able singer and professor uftm cbune, 
would fain go to the chamber music of the old French . 
king Pharamond to prove that the past is 
than the present. It is a conviction like any other, 
and which has ita argumi 
has only gone back to the fourth century, to the hymn 
of St. Ambrose {Crealor alme), to redescend ti 
sixth century, and let us hear the hymn {Lucie I 
lor) tor four voices, by St. Gregory the great, Pope 
and doctor of the Church. In the 
which he gave us on the 2Tth of Har 
explorer of the music of the past transported us ftom 
the fifth to the Sflecnth, si 

centuries. Lulli, Rameau and Oluck were laid under 
cotilribulion. Frangois Delsarte is 
liaher of this retrospective music in his ArcAivet da 
CAont— he is tbe naive and true singer of it 
ical ond tragical; he touches you and make 
laugh in the delicious chansons: Languirai-je Cou- 
joitra, mon bon laboureur, as he strongly moves and 
shakes his audience with terror in the recitative of 
Medea in the ninth scene of Lulli's TAait. Mme. 
Tiardot and Mme. Gaveaux-Sabatier lent their aid in 
the execntion of this curious roumc. • • • • Of 
all the concerts of the season, this, with its old musle, 
has presented tbe most : 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

AnKRNOON StRIBS. 
A T Uw nqsMt of nimanHU jttOm tin Ortbftn !»*• ta- 
ll. clil«lU>cin 

THRKB KOREJ COHCERTS, 

tt Um boston MOSIO HALL, Um Om to tdu plu* od W>A- 

FBoaBAJCHB of ths BBOOm) OORCSBT, 
Wsdnesdar, Hay 14th. 

I-Bnophoiij No, B, In B fl» Hiidn , 

l_OnTtDR: "JM»na«." ^. .Spohr. 

«-SBMtioB "Honi«,"|((Oilm'eiii»ti)........-..BriUnl, 

P(H>inii«l bj Hnan. PlnUr Md HatDtck*. 

tSiasr'-'g'Iti^:-::::::.:::::::::.'::::::^^"^: 

FukuM of Ihna TIckMt, 60 enUi ilDgli wlmlnlaii 3G 
oenti— u ba lud *l tb* Uo>ki Swim uid at itw dow. 
DDon open ■! Hi— to mbbhdu ml Ei^o'elMk. 

RKADT FOR DBI.ITBRT. 

THE BIO-HT 
NEW YORK MU6IOAI- REVIEW 

PBIZE SONGS. 

Tbt btrt wrilMiioo of Bogp ttrr bcJtan nblUitd tn 
AMHclga, eh* bkurT or whicb miT b« (band In tbe IlliiMimUd 
Oatalont rf Eioanmoii'i Mdiiwl fioeiMI (la be bad 
•rub). OwlB* to tbo gTMl prtmnreof «ii™«opd™,w. 
ban been Diublo to iit (Imk Kn|i iMdjr A>r dallnrr balbre. 
n* fcUowlns b the oompleM ll« : 

a, t— Bnn uis Low. B/ 0. Dnoal— {took tha lint prlia of 
KOO.) 
.Jo. a-Osi H»i»T FO. ». Anlhor nnknown. 

No. S— WEDBI, WhIU lU ALL TBI BlUI TUT Bxld. Bf 

No 4— Hi OuTLi UoTBim'iBoiB. BjC, CConi lw (loot 

i)m Hsond prtB of BIOO.) 
No. e.— Thi Bui. Bf B, D. Alku, 
Ho. 0— Tu FLOiriu. B; Fnok Durla;. 
No. 7— Thb FiiTOi*. Antbof onknoim. 
Ho. 8-Shi)ixt». Bt Ruben StOpal. 
N. B. TbeH light JonpmnKleotedhomUavblchinn 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

itaaBKB, )IB« WuhlnctiiB Street. 
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THE GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Otaoln CoUHtloD Of PkTorlle Melodies, dedgnnd (« the ue 
of Sebooli, BemliuHu, Select Oleeiee, ko. Aleo, ■ Com- 
plete Coniee of BUmealur Initrnctlaii, npoa tlie Pcatn- 
kmiui Biiteoi, vUh nameroiu EieniiH fill Pnultea. B; 
h. O. BnuMir. 3* Ii*l<e- Iflmo. Bound tn boudi, 
liMbarbHik. BiU»,»tSa. 



DiBdUloeUIOt 
I, 1U ir«M>ciH> St. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 

TEAOBES or laUBZOf 
V. B. HOTBL. 



SCHABFENBERG & LDIS. 
mPOBTEBS OF FOBEION BIITSIC, 



G. BBE178INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BBOABWAT. SVrr TOBK, 

JDipot of Erari'i Grand Pianot. 

OnODLATINa MUSICAL LIBBABT. 
S^Oaatttaaj on liuid ■ mmplete MiiLiiuiut of Amniw 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Cy (Imported lioiii Englind) 

3 "9' Broadway, NX. 

Tbe Latest PnbUcadons of 
J. A. NOTELLO. 

ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 

Norello'e Complete Fotfo Edllkin. 

BTETK'B FB&OnOAZi OBOAN BOHOOL, 

Op. U. OurfoIlT tTTleed ud conreied; vltb tbe Genuu 

dinctlotu ud (erme tnultued Into ZngUeh. Price tSjiB ; oi 

la Ell Peru, TG eente eub. 

PART I, pike 7B«., eonlalDe— 
PuFim. 
Hoi. 1 ic la. Short mil eeir pleoee hi t'o pert!. 



"BIloBB. 


«opi. 


four perte. 
a.kc/.,foi»Ro 


land 


Noi. fl7lolBZ 
"UStolU 


PART n, prin ree., Motelnl- 
Sxerclum fcT the pedili. 
TwelM i;ho«le.,or weU-kno™ Oemun 


PidB 


PART ni.priniJBa. 

KDI.ltftolGB. FKl«a «./ Po.t 

loatulei, la tba Fd 


natalni— 

ode., ot COMladlng To- 

n. itjle. 


Noi.l80tol7 
rie>rD 


alterule 


loMludtJ 


!;.ss.-s».' 


^ 


No.. 1TB to 181. Be.81. 
°' IBS. TiditloDi 01 


pri«76c. 
TiCheOuei 


dFogoe* 

Skrpe Knni," « 


"Ood 



PART TI, priee T5c,, oontilDl— 
Nob. 184 to 192. Nine Pnludu end FupHi' 
" 19StolH. Fulutle end FogDC. 

PleuB to Did« Nonllo'i XdltloB, end qaota the pileea. 



BIX OBAKS BOHATAS FOB THE OBOAIT. 

Uta £dirim, cempbl i in atu Bank, tl.lb, or iiiutb)fiM/>lti>vii: 

No. I. Prie* Me. I No. 1. Priee SSc. 

a. " 2£o. 6. " Tic. 

a. " 26o. I 6. " Blc 

CompoKd ud dedteued to Dr. P. Stnnmn, b]' fiLii Uu- 

DBWOBH SjllTBOUlT. Op. 66. 

I. Alfred Noftllo, London ud Hea Tort. 

NOVELLO'S LtBRARY 



moilee) eumplee properlt comtilaed wltb the text. 
The Hoahal BausplM leftHd br Thomea Hclieilu 
IPoimet price WMte.) Id peperiumppen, tl.lSe. I^ 






J. M. MOZART, 

S.A.BEIO- 
RBSIDBNaB, 18 MARION STREn, BOSTON. 
IM Rlchudaon'a Mniiciil Xiohenge, 283 Wuhlnftoo St. 



anih; MOperquiterofll lisDDa, oi 



BLDWABD Ifc BAIiOH, 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

UANrPACTURERS 01 

FATEITT ACTION 

ORAND AND SQUARE 

or EVBRI DB8CKIPT10N. 

ir ABE Booms, 

SklCAJB^KrXO VJiUU-fl-iXI, 

TREMONT STREET, 
AkM BOSTON. If 

ii55io'^j3ro''^OT^^p£ro^yo^nCT". 
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ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orden recelted M BlihudKn'i MnMcel Sichinge, 283 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HnsvAkOtnrr, 379 nTuhlnctOB Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be hippj to (Iti loOnicaini In Pluo-lbrte end 
Organ plaTJDg, end the Thiorj Of Mode. Addriia:— 
No. S Haynrd Piua. Maj K. tf 

F. F. TJODO-E, 

MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-PORTK HARDWARB, 

10 B««eli Bt. BaetOB, Bud U". CuKtarldn, Ha. 

IT-PI AN OS FOR 8 A LB OB TO LBT. 

S1Q. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 

RBSIItBHCE, Ho. 86 PINCKNKT ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reeldano* Ho. SS KaeelBiid Street. 

UUJL GABBXEXJiE DB LAUOTTE 

INSTRUCTION on the PIANCFCRTE, 
Aod mij be addnaaid at her reddenea, 66 Hncock St. 

CASI. BAVSE 

OFfERS hla lerTkae ai Inatnietor In Thorouf b Bui end 
In Ibi highri branctaea of Plaon plajlng. Tbe utentloe 

to eccDrnpli^ ttwmAeliae (br pnbllo concert playing, or leecb- 
Ing, Ii Tef pretnill J reqneeted- 

Hc. iUun Dv be eddnaMl at Iba mnale Moral of Natbu 
Rletaardwa, £82 WajUn|ton SL, «i O. P. Beed k Co., 17 Ti*- 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

%<-fi Wr««MnctOB street, Baatsn. 

UR. AUGUST FHIEB, 

TMSbH of Mnale, will be isdT to icrelTe poplliiftei October 
llich.aDd ma; be eddieaaed at kleherdKm'iMiiiIcil Eirbuiii, 

O. AITDE£ tb 00. 'S 

U I. MlflTH ITUR, IIOTI OHIRiniT, 

(Baatllds,) FHILASRLFinA. 

It^A eatalo^ue of oni itock of Forel^ Mnalc, and of oar 
own Publlcatlooa. baa >in been publlnhed. Uoilo aodHoilo 
Booki Imported to nrder, ai beretofore, fmm Oermanj, Ital]', 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

K l^Kfii cil Sit anb littiatUTi, 

FQblUhed vrvij Batnrdmy, at 81 Bolwol Bt. Boaton. 

TwTO DolI«r* per miBBai, in ■d-rknee. 

It! eontanta relate malnlj to the Art of Umto, bat wltb 
glancei at the wholiWorldof Artandof PnllteLltenturai 

Including, ftvmtlmi to time— 1. Ciftlcal BeTiewiDfCODcertp, 
Oratoiloi, Opena ; witfallmel; Aualjaca of the notable Wcrki 
perfbrmed, locounta of their Oompoaara, fte. S. Notlm of 
New Uaiio. S. Hoalcal Kewj from all parta. i, CorrH- 
pondcnoe from inuaieal penona aad placea. 6. Biaaji oa 
mnelca] atflca, aeboolB^ pertodif aatbera, nmpodtloDB, In- 
(tramanu, tbnilia ; on Unrical Edacalion; on Uoilola'lta 
Uoral, SoeUl, and Rellgloaa bearing!; on Uuale In tbe 

the Street, &o. 8. Tranalatloiia frota the bait Gennan ud 
Prenoh wrltera npon Unite and Art. 7. Ooeailenal Notieea of 
SonlplDre,Palatlng,&D. S. OriflnalaDdSelacstedFeeiDa.fte. 
IT-Baok nnmbert, from the eoauneocement, can be fot- 
nlahtd. — Addnaa J. S. DVflOHT, 31 Bobool Bt. Boitok. 

TEHUB OF ASVEBTiaiNa. 

Tint InaerDon, per lloe lOcti. 

For one coluoLD, (12e Unea! Irat Inaertlm' .'.'!! .'il3.o6 

Do da eaahinbiiqDant....S«Oa 

Bpaclal DOtleea (Iwded), each Ineeitioii, per line X eta. 

Pajmenti required iB adeane) : let jearij adTettlaeioeBU, 
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THE CASTLE H THE WUBEBHESS. 



OHAPTBB VZTL 
THE KEVBLS. 

" And the two jroang ladiea," sud I to my old 

stess ; " do f ou know them ? " 

"No, dr, I hare as jei only seen them. They 
have been here but a fortnight, and the la«t of 
the yoang men, who cannot be over fifteen, 
AiriTed night before last This makes the 'ril- 
lagers say that perhaps he is not the last, and 
they do not lAow where this family wilt end. 
Every one has a word to say. We have to langh 
some to console onrselves for knowing so little." 

" Then the new marquis has the evne myste- 

>n9 ways as the former ? " 

" Nearly the same ; if anything, worse, for he is 
doobtless even more interested than his brother 
D concealing what he has been and what he has 
done for to many years ; but then be is a diSer- 
man. People begin to believe me when I 
Bay the present marqais is the beat of the two, 
and they will do him jnstice some time. The 
other one's heart was dried up as well as bis per- 
•00 ; this one is rather bnuque in his manners 
and detests long speeches. He does not trust to 
every one ; he seems to understand all the tricks 
I tnms of those who beg needlenly ; but he 
eeeks information and consults with his danghler, 
and belp comes quietly to those who really need 
llie priest has remarked that, and he was so 
tioabled at the Brrival of this reported bad man ; 
now be begins to say that the poor have gained 
by the change." 



" Now you are coming to an explanation, Mad- 
ame Pdrecote, and the story gMtis in mordity 
what it looses in wonder. This proves the <^ 
proverb, yon know of coone : Bad heads moke 
good hearts." 

■* You are right, sir, and it is sad to say that 
good heads oflen make bad. hearts. He who 
thinks only of himself profits no one else. . . . 
Bnt still there is enough of the wonderful going 
on in that boose. A great many things have 
always happened in the Caatle of the Wilderness 
which poor people like ma eould never under- 
stand. In the first place they say that the 
Balmas are all magicians fiom father to son, and 
if tbey should tell me that the eldest daughter 
had her share, I should not wonder, for she 
neither speaks nor acts like other people ; she 
does not dress according to her station ; she 
wears neither plumes nor cashmeres, like the 
oth^ fine ladies of this connb? ; she is almost aa 
pale as death. The two other yoanf; ladies are 
more elegant and seem gayer ; bat the eldest of 
the young men acts like a perfect fixtl. He talks 
to himself all alone, and has been seen making 
frightful gestures ;. and charitable at the marqnis 
may be, he has rather an eril loci. Indeed, tar, 
you may believe me or not as yon choose, but the 
servants of the castle are very glad to be sent 
away at 7 o'clock in the evening, that they may 
pass the night and sleep with their families, for 
the marqnis bronght no servants with him to be 
qoeelioned. Tboee who are employed at the 
castle are hired by die day, for all the old ser- 
vants were disnussed. So, for twelve houn 
daring the night, no one can find out what hap- 
pens in tbe caatle." 

" And why do they suppose that anything does 
happen 7 Perhaps the Balmas are merely great 
sleepers and dread the noise of the t^ce." 

" Oh, no indeed, sir I they do not sleep. They 
go ail over the castle, up stain and down, croes- 
ing the old galleries and staying in chambers 
which have not been inhabited for a hundred 
years perhaps. They move the furniture, cany 
itfirom one place to another, talk, cry, sing, laogb, 
weep, dispute — they even say titat they fight, for I 
tell you there are riotous revels going on there." 

" How is this known, when every one is sent 
off soeariy?" 

" Yes, and they shut themselves up, bar every- 
thing, doors and shutters, after having gone tbe 
rounds to see that no one is peeping. The gar- 
dener's son, who bid in a wardrobe out of curiosi- 
ty, barely escaped being thrown out of the win- 
dow, and he was so frightened that it made him 
ill, for be pretends to say that the young men, 
tbe yoong ladies, and even the marquis himself, 
were dressed like devils, and it made his hair 



■land upright to see them so, and to bear them 
say {things unlike anything be had ever heard 
before." 

" Ab, that is fine, MaHumn Peii«ci>t« I Now I 
begin to be interested. Old castles where noth- 
ing supernatural happens are good for nothing." 

" Ton laugh, rir ; yon do not believe me. What 
if I should tell you that I went as near aa I could 
to listen with my daughter, and taw sometbing ?" 

" Really I tell me about it" 

" Through the cracks of an old shutter, which 
did not shut so closely as the rest, and which 
opens into the old guard room of the castle, i 
saw lights pan back and forth so swiftly that 
spirits alone could carry them as fast without ex- 
tinguishing them, and then we heard the sound 
of thunder and wind wlustled through the castle, 
although it wts a beautifal, frosty evening, calm 
as to-night Then we heard a bud shriek, as if 
some one was being murdered, and our blood rah 
ct^ It was only last week, ur I We ran aifay 
as fast as wa could, for we believed some great . 
crime had been committed, and we did-not wish 
to be brought forward as witnesses, for it hurts 
poor people to witness against the ricL '^~ 
could not sleep a wink all nigbt; but tn 
morning every one was well at the castle ; the 
young ladies laughed and sang in the garden as 
usual, and Monneur le Marquis went to mass, 
it was Sunday. Only the servants told us they 
had burned more than fifty candles in the night, 
and the supper was all eaten to the very bones." 

" So it seams that they entertun tbe devil right 
joyfully." 

" Every night a good supper of cold meats, 
oakes, confectionary and excellent innes is set 
them in the dining room as soon as they have 
cleared away the dinner. No one knows at 
what hour nor irith what guests tbey sup ; but 
they are not spirits who live upon air. In tbe 
morning the' arm chairs are found placed in i 
circle round the fire in the great parlor, and ii 
the rest of the house there is no trace of the con 
fiision of the night. But there is one part of the 
castle which has not been used for a long time, 
which is so locked and bolted that no one ' 
even peep into it Besides, they have very few 
servants for so great a house and so many people. 
Tbey have received no visitors yet, except the 
mayor and the cur^, and they nmply saw 
marquis in his own room, without any of tbo 
children except his eldest daughter. The young 
ladies have no lady's maids, and they seem as 
customed as the gentlemen to wait opon them- 
selves. The house work is done by women, who 
go away as soon as tbey have swept and arranged 
everything, and you know, air, that men are 
stupid 1 When there are no women interested 
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in tLe alTain of a houaebold, nothiog caa be 
found oat." 

" Th&t is K^y diKOUTaging, mj dear MadamQ 
Peirecote," Bfud I, hardly restraining a hearty 

■' Tea, air, yea I Ah, if I inu yoang and waa 
not afriud of catching the rheumatdam vh!1e I 
watched, I should bood find out irbat to do. For 
instance, the other day the girl -who makes the 
beda found at the foot of that of one of the young 
ladies mivmated dippers. Let them do their 
best to conceal ever^'thing, they forget aamelimes ; 
and, sir, guess what there was in place of the 
slipper lost during their revels." 

" What ? a great green toad with eyes of fire, 
or a horae-ehoo which burnt the poor girl's 
fingers ? " 

" No, sir — a pretty little white satin slipper, 
with a bow of pink and gold ribbons 1 " 

" Ilia deuce there was I that seems more like 
a revel. The young ladies must have been to a 
ball on a broomstick." 

" With evil apirils or HMoewhere ; there waa a 
ball too at the castle, for people beard dancing 
tunes, and the floors ihowed marka of it; bat 
who were invited ? and how did the fine com' 
pany leave the catdef For neither viMtors nor 
carriages had been seen, and unless the merry 
guests came down and irent up the chimney,! can- 
not see for whom the young lady should have put 
on white slipper* with pink and gold ribbons." 

I coutd have listened to Madame Peirecote all 
night, BO much did her stories interest me ; but I 
•aw tbat tlie kind people wanted to retire. I set 
the example. Yolabii showed me his best room 
and best bed, and his wife favored me with a thou- 
sand liltle serrices, and they wonid not leave me 
till I bad assured them I wanted nothing more. 
Yolabii asked me outside my door at what lime 
I wanted to start for Brian^on. I begged him to 
be ready at seven, as I did not wish to be at any 
further expense to him. 

I had not the least inclination to sleep, for it 
was only seven in the evening, and I had twelve 
hours before me. A good pine fir« crackled in 
the chimney of my little room, and a large pile 
of resinous branches on one side, allowed me to 
keep ofi* the cold breeze which whistled about 
the loosely swung casement. I took out my pen- 
cils and sketched the lovely Meademoiselles 
Balooa in the costume and attitudes in which I 
had seen them ; neither did I forget the beautiful 
white bound, nor the background of immense 
dark cypresses covered with heapa of snow. All 
thia passed over my imagination more swiftly 
than my pencil the paper, and I could not resist 
a sensation similar to that which we feel in read- 
ing one of Holfmann'a fanlaatic tales, in associating 
these charming figures, so pure, so merry, and 
apparency so happy, with the strange recitals 
and fiendish stories 'of my hostess. As in those 
German tales angels upon the earth constantly 
strur^le against the snares of an evil spirit, full 
of envy, anger and sorrow, I saw these sweet 
children prosper, unawares, under the evil influ- 
ence of some old alchemist covered with crime, 
who brought them up delicately, thai he might 
sell their souls to Satan, to free his own fma 
some fatal agreement. The little one was yet 
nosuspicions ; the other began to rebel. In the 
midst of their gayety tbey seemed afraid of some 
Blaster whom they dared not name. 
" Let the cross thing scold 1 " they had said. 



And then agsun, when they apoke of my cross- 
ing tho dangerous ice, the oldest had nid : 

" Jf he had seen that, he would scold us." 

Was it their fother whom they so dreaded, 
while they pretended to laugh at him ? Nothing 
had proved that they were daughters of this old 
marquis, restored by magk, aAer having passed 
for dead. What did I say ? after having proba- 
bly been dead for fil\y years. He must be a 
vampire. He tormented them every nigbt, and 
in the morning, thanks to his power, they bad 
forgotten their tortures, and went back to life 
agwn. Alas 1 it would not last much longer, 
poor little deara I Some morning they would be 
found strangled in some fountain near the old 
mansion. 

Some realities were nungled with these fbolish 
reveries. I do not know what the ribbons had to 
do with it; but the pink and golden bow of the 
little slippers coincided somewhat with the cheny 
ribbons I had picked up. 

" His bow ! " she said, " his sword-knot 1 " 

Who in the caade still wore the coetnme of our 
ancestors, the sword and the sword-knot? It 
was really wonderful, and he had made it bim- 
self 1 He pretended that those lovely little fairy 
hands could not make a bow worthy of Mm ! So 
tbis tyrant of youth and beauty was imperious 
and hard to please I Whether he was old or 
young, this man of the swoid, this knot-maker, 
waa ungallant and unfatberly. He must either 
be the devil or one of bis foul instruments. 

A great many fantastic ideas came into my 
head, but I did not sketch them. Mother Peire- 
cote bad breathed the poison of ber curiosity into 
my veins. I thought it must be late, I had 
dreamed ao muoh in so short a time. My watch 
had stopped, bat the village clock struck nine, 
and I knew not how to pass the rest of the night, 
for J did not want to draw ; I could not read, 
and I longed to go out, student-like, to seek some 
poetical or ridiculous adventure under the castle 

First, I wished U) assure myself of a noiseless 
exit, and I found one before I had decided to 
make nse of it The window blinds moved 
withont creaking, and opened upon a liltle gar- 
den, fenced only by a very low hedge. The 
house was but one atory high. Thia was so easy 
and so tempting that I could not resist I armed 
myself with a tinder-box, a bundle of cigare, and 
my leaden-headed cane. I hid my face in a 
large foulard handkerchief, I wrapped my cloak 
about me, and, to diaguise myself farther, I took 
down from the wall an old Tyrolean hat belong- 
ing to Monsieur Volabb; then I jumped oat of 
the window, pushed back the blinds, and leaped 
the hedge ; the snow deadened the sound of my 
footsteps. All were sleeping in the village ; the 
moon shone in the sky. I reached the open 
country by simply going around the outside of 
the house. 

I reached the ditch, which I already knew so 
well. The night had strengthened the ice. The 
little staircase was so slippery that I ascended it 
with difficulty. I resolutely entered the park 
and drew near the castle like another Alma viva 
prepared for anything. I touched the glass doors 
of the first story, which opened upon a long ter- 
race covered with vines, dried up in the winter, 
which seemed at night like huge black serpents 
climldng the walls and twining around the balttt- 
ters. Without hentation, I mounted the stur- 



case, adorned with large terra-cotta vases, which 
marked the broad landing on both sides. All the' 
blinda were closely dint; I did not fear being 
seen from within. 1 longed to hear those strange 
noises, those shrieks, those peals of thunder, and 
tho dancing of famitare, with which the old lady 
had filled my head. 

I did not wait long without discovering that 
something energetic was g<nng on within the 
house, which seemed ao silent and deserted from 
the ontdde. Great strokes of a hammer, and the 
sound of voices, like people argoing together or 
ordering as they worked, stnick my ear confused- 
ly. All tbis was going on very near me prob- 
ably in one of the rooms on the ground floor; 
but the oaken shuttera were cushioned with hair 
and covered with leafier, and did not permit a 
word to reach me. 

The baik of a dog warned me to keep at a 
distance. I left the landing and soon heard the 
door opened which I had just left. The dog 
barked ; I thought it was all over with me, for the 
moonlight was too bright for me to cross the 
smooth ground which separated ma and the wall. 

" Do not let Hecate out 1 " said a voice, which 
I instantly recognized to be that of my youngest 
berdno. "The moonlight makes her mad, and 
she will break all the vases on the staircase." 

" Go in, Hecate I " said the other, whose voice 
I also remembered. 

She shut the door in the face of the great dog, 
who warned them of my presence, and groaned 
at not being understood. 

The two young girls stepped out upon the 
landing. I hid myself under the arch formed by 
the two ascending staircases. 

" Don't put yonr bare arms on the snow, litlle 
one— you wilt take cold," said the oldest "Why 
do you need to lean upon the balustrade ? " 

" I am tired and I am dying witii heat" 

" Then you must come In." 

" No, no I It is so fine to-night, the moon and 
the snow too I It will take them at least a quar- 
ter of an hour to arrange the cemetery — let us 
breathe the fresh air." 

The word cemetery made me open my ears ; 
the night waa so clear that not one word escaped 
me, and I waa about solving the whole mystery, 
when some one within, annoyed by the barking 
of the dog, opened the door and let out the mis- 
erable animal, who bounded towards me and 
stopped at the entrance of the arch, enraged by 
my presence, but kept back by the cane with 
which I threatened her. 

" Oh, how provoking they are to let out He- 
cate I " said the young ladies calmly, while I was 
in such a forlorn condition. " Here, Hecate 1 
stop now I you always make a noise for nothing." 

"But how enraged she is! perhaps there is a 
robber about," said the little one. 

" Are there any robbers here ? " called out the 
oldest to me, laughing. " Sir Robber, answer." 

" Perhaps it is only a spy," snggeated the other. 
" Sir Spy, you are wasting your time ; you are 
taking cold for nothing. Ton will not see us." 

X At him, Hecate I bite him I " 

Hecate would have asked nothing better if she 
had only dared it. Noisy, but timid, as hounds 
are, she drew back, bristling with anger and fbar, 
although she was large enough to strangle me. 

" Bah I it is nobody 1 " said one of the young 
ladies; "she is harking at the statue in the 
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" What if we aliould go uid see ? ' 

" Goodness, not I am afraid." 

" So am I; let us go in." 

" Let in call our hoys" 

" Yes, indeed ! tbey have enough else to do, 
aod would laugh at ii9, aa usual-" 

" I am colli — let qb go away." 

" I om afrmd — let na run," 

They went in, calling the dog after them. All 
wag tightly closed, and for a quarter of an hour I 
heard nothing ; but suddenly I heard the screams 
of a person who seemed struck with fear. I 
beard loud talking, but could neither distinguish 
voices Dor words. Hwn all was still ; then came 
ebouts of laughter, and then silence reigned 
again ; so I got oat of patience, for I was numb 
with cold, and that wretched dog might again 
betray mo if they should want to put their arms 
on the snow. I went back to the Yolabita' cot- 
tage, certain ibat tbey were not wholly mistaken, 
and that some unknown and inexplicable work 
was going on at the castle ; and I was a little 
ashamed at having found out nothing except that 
they were arranging a cemetery and laughed at 
an spies. 

The night was far advanced when I was back 
in my little chamber. I spent some time in re- 
lighting my fire and warming myself before going 
to sleep ; so that when Volabii came to wake me 
at dawn, he dared not do it, I was paying so 
soundly for mv wakefulness of the early evening. 
I rose late. They had had ample time to pre- 
pare my breakfast, and I was obliged to accept it 
for tear of displeasing the good man and Madame 
Volabii, who bad considerable pretensions to 
cab'nary talent 

At noon, some buinness came (0 my host; he 
was ready to give it up and keep his word with 
me ; but, without boasting of my adventure, I 
had a _fiaico'apon my conscience, and was mncb 
less eager to reach Brian^on than I was yester- 
day. So I begged my host to giva himself no 
trouble, and I put off my departure till the mor- 
row, provided that he would allow me to pay 
him for the trouble ho was giving himself for me. 
This gave rise to great dispute, so truly liberal 
was he ID his hospitality. He would have argued 
with me for a sou on the Journey, had I been dis- 
posed to bargain with him ; but at home he was 
ready to set fire to his house to prove bis good 
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Among the most complete and celebrated of 
the modem English organs, is that at the " Royal 
Panopticon of Science and Art" in Leicester 
Square, London. It was constracted by the 
Messrs. Uill & Co., whi were also the builden of 
the organs in York Minster and the Town Hall, 
Birmingham. This instrument, by far the largest 
and most comprehensive in the metropolis, consists 
of four manuals, each extending frmn CC to a in 
alt, and a pedal organ from CCC to/, 32 notes. 
It contains, also, all the modem improvements, 
tcfjether with some new inventions in mechanism, 
AD improved system of compoation pedals, and a 
pedal for drawing the stops in snccession, so as to 



form a gradual and complete cretcendo without 
the aid of the swell box. It comprises 60 com- 
plete registers, among which are many of the 
novelties of the continental organs never before 
inlrodaced in England. The wind ia supplied 
from six pain of bellows, at different pressures. 
The swell, chcnr, and solo organs are provided 
with duplicate manuals, so that several performers 
mav play at once, if desired. The number of 
pipes is 4,004. 

At the time of my visit the Panopticon organ 
had been Just set up in the boll, and was receiving 
its finishing touches from the hands of its builders. 
Through the abundant kindness of Mr. Hill, I 
vras permitted to examine its mechanism as thor- 
oughly as I desired. Under his able guidance I 
was conducted over every part of the structure, 
and explored leisurely its interior mysteries; 
descending now deep into its cavernous recessee 
— now threading along artful and devious passage 
ways, and anon scaling inacceeable heights with 
ladders, till I emerged at length at the summit of 
the vast pile, full fifty feet above its base. I had 
here an opportunity, for the first tiiAe, to become 
acquainted with the curious mechanism of the 
pneumatic lever — a contrivance of recent date, 
by means of which a perfect lighlneai of touch is 
ensured, and which should bereafler form a part 
at every organ of the first magnitude. The pow- 
ers of the instrument were then displayed by Mr. 
Best, one of the most celebrated of t^e London 
oi^anista. Its tones speak forth with magnificent 
and teiliDg effect. This with the colossal instra- 
ment recently erected by Willis at SL George's 
Hall, in Liverpool, mnst be ranked among the 
greatest triumphs of modem organ-building in 



It may not be impertinent in this connection, to 
consider briefly the comparative condition of 
organ-building, as an art, in England and Ger- 
many. My attention has, not nufreqnently, been 
directed to this subject, in my experiences among 
the hmoia instruments of the Old World. But 
it is a subject upon which, in the nature of the 
case, it is difficult to arrive at results entirely sat- 
is&ctoryand conclusive — much more to speak de- 
finitely of them; since of necessity a considerable 
interval of time must elapse between the oppor- 
tunities wbich may offer for the examination of 
the principal organs in different countries, and 
even of different specimens in the same locally. 
In all that pertains to the action of the organ and 
the mechanical details of its structure, tbe palm 
has by common consent been yielded to the En- 
glish. In this respect, the enunent artists, HiQ, 
Willis, and others, who might be mentioaed, 
would certunly seem to have reached tbe acme 
of perfection. But here the Brothers Mtiller of 
Breslau, and the Messrs. Walker of Ludwigsburg, 
are but little if at all behind. More of the grand 
improvements in the mecbaninn of tbe instrument 
have originated in England. On the other hand 
Germany has been more prolific iu originating 
and diversifying the striking and splendid tone 
effects embodied in the complete organ during its 
progressthough a seriesof generations bock. The 
pnenmatic lever and the perfected bellows-action 
are copied by Walkers from the English speci- 
mens. The Messrs. Hill, in the Panopticon in- 
strument, have in their turn taken from the former 
his famouscrescendoand diminuendo pedal, which 
was attached to the coloaal ot^a at St. Peters- 
bnrg fifteen yean ago. 



But in purity and opnlence of tone — in the 
felicitous combination of stops — in beauty of ex- 
pression and telling grandeur of effect, tbe sur- 
passing excellence of the German instruments 
(tbe best of them) is placed in my miud beyond 
a doubt. I cannot better express my own feelings 
and views in this respect, than by quoting the lan- 
guage of Chorley in hisadmirable work on Modem 
German Music. " I will not Ijbel any musician," 
he prefaces, " by asking him if he be fond of the 
instnimenL The farther removed he be from 
personality in his preferment of Art — the more 
devotedly addicted to thonght in its noblest, if not 
most excursive Sights — the more exquisitely will 
he relish, the more eagerly will be return to those 
grave and sublime pleasures — to tliose oracular 
utterances, as it were, in which musical truth and 
poetry, of tbe highest order, make themselves 
known." Speaking of the Silbennan organ in 
the Sophien-Kirche, or Evangelical Church at 
Dresden, he says : " The sound of the firat hand- 
ful of keys put down, informed me of the neigh- 
borhood of something surpassing aAer its kind ; 
never heard I pipes of such a ripe and fascinating 
sweetness of lone, from the lowest elephatil pedal 
C to the stylarh C altisiimo; — no hissing, no 
wheezing, no lumbering, no growling — none of 
that ferocity of sound which mokes some of our 
famous English specimens surgical to the ear. 
Compared, indeed, with aught in modem organ- 
building, the Silberman instruments at Dreadea'' 
(and he might have added with equal truth the 
splendid structures at Hamburg, at Frankfbrt, at 
Stuttgard, and elsewhere, of both ancient and 
modem build) "are what the sumptuous ruby 
glass of the middle ages is to the ripest-red piece 
of new Bohemian manufacture. Only a few 
weeks before, I had been listening to our own 
noble organs, at Christ-Church in London, and in 
the Town Hall at Binniogham. A few weeks 
aflerwards I was admiring a magnificent muncal 
structure in progress of erection in the Cathedral 
of St. Denis; so that I was not without some 
opportunity of comparison to warrant me in 
simile-making; and it is to be remembered that, 
as regards tone, tbe difference between player and 
player ia little to be felt in the case of the instru- 
ments in question." " Subsequent experience and 
opportunities for ccHnparison," he adds, "would 
dispose me to emphasize rather than mitigate the 
foregoing panegyric." "If Music" be discourses 
in another place, "bad as many poetical, as the 
art has practical writers, a more fascinating subject 
would hardly be found than a pilgrimage to the 
great Organs of Europe — irith their localities, 
their histories and their associations duly counted. 
For the instrument is like a church or other edifice 
— a thing which becomes of itself a sbrine of 
resort and recollection, guning thereby an adven- 
titious and legendary and progressive interest." 

Leaving London by the express train at five 
o'clock one murky evening, I reached Liverpool 
at eleven the some night, and the next rocHTung 
stepped aboard the steamer "homeward bound." 
What a blessing if we could but sleep away, the 
long and dreary interval between shore and shore I 
At least so it would prove to me, who, in my state 
of bodily discomfort at such times, can find nothing 
of interest in the eternal monotony of the sea. 
And I need but look around at my fellow passen- 
gers, and note their listless inactivity, to convince 
me t^t this feeling is shared by nine tenths of 
all who make the voyage. What trivial circum- 
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staucei go to make up die incideuta of each day's 
lire on abipbosrd I What small accidents become 
the absorbing topici of conveisslion and attention 1 
Fortunate, indeed, i» he who descrieB a nil on the 
distant horizon; or who can tweor that he Mir 
bat now a whale's back, or the anoni of a porpmse 
above the brine. Ha is Btr^ghtway the cynosure 
of til eyes — a very Captain Cook in importance, 
ID the estimation of the whole idle commonity 
abafl the EmoLe pipe. See, upon the pilot house, 
yonder, a fellow idler at the end of "a long 
vtring," having at its other extremity a hook baited 
with a [nece ot raw pork. For four mortal hours 
he ba* patiently watched, without winking for a 
bite, thongh from what, "or fish or fowl," he is 
conscious of no preconceived idea. And his 
chance of success is paralleled only by that of the 
Noddy in the ancient rhyme, who 

■•WentiflsMiig 

For to catch > wbale ; 
And *II the vster he had got 

Wa« in his mothor's paiL" 
(I am aware that the analogy does not hold if we 
take into conaderation the extent of the field of 
operation in the two cases employed.) Such in 
the main, were the stirring incidents of oar voyage. 
The arrival at Halifax, and the couple of hours 
range about the dismal town was an event to be 
chronicled with delight There is a remark attri- 
buted to Edward Everett, when he bad seen the 
wonders t£ all lands, that, aAar all, the architec- 
ture of the good dd Boston light-house bath not 
its superior in attractions. TUs, in my mind, is 
baaed on sound philosophy. And it recurred to 
me with especial force as we neared the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay on this mellow October even- 
ing. The sound of the sea, at length, had ceased. 






The sun had 



sunk low into the hazy atmosphere. A few golden 
doods lay in pantUels along the western horizon, 
and a light breeze came to us from the land with 
a mnacal cadence, laden with the breath of forests. 

It was the greeting of the Indian summer 

"That beautiful Huon 
Called by the pious Acadian peaiut* tiie lumniGr of 

AU.8^Ul 
Filled ma the air with a dreamy and magical light; 

and the landscape 
Lay u if new created in all the fteshneia of childhood ; 
Peace seemed to reign upon the earth, and the rest- 

less heart of the ocean 
Was consoled." 



Scribe. — M. Scribe was left an orphan at an 
early age, with a pittance of $400 a year; his 
guardian desired him to study for the bv, but the 
footlights fascinated him, and he has been faithful 
to them above thirty years. He works-^and has 
worked — every daj of bis life, from five o'clock 
in sDuuner, and six o'clock in winter, until ten 
o'clock of the mornioa;, when, as he says, his day's 
labors are over, but the whole of bis life is taken 
np by the stage ; for his social commerce, the long 
hours of reheanals, his business relations, are aU 
turned to the profit of the theatre; he is always 
on the lookout for new characiera and situations, 
snited for comedy or drama; be takes notes of 
good sayings and snbject* <^ pieces, wherever he 
finds them. He obserres and listens more than 

He has written 400 vandeTilles, operas comi- 
qoes, comedies, dramas and ballets, and has earned 
a fortune of $600,000 by his pen, a fortune which 
is BO rapidly increasing, he will probably leave an 
estate at his death of more than a million of dollars. 
M. Foirson, the founderof the Gymnase Theatre, 
early divined, his talent, and monopolized it by a 
curioni contract. By it M. Scribe engaged to 



write for twelve yeais for that theatre exclusively, 
twelve new pieces a year, and he not only fulfilled 
hij contract, but several times presented eighteen 
new pieces in a twelve-month. 

At the expiration of these twelve years, M. 
Scribe was at liberty to cease writing for the Gym- 
nase, bnt he was under an engagement that he 
would not during his life write any pieces for the 
secondary theatres. He still receives, and has re- 
ceived, for a great many years, his annual pension 
of S,000f. from the Gymnase theatre, exclusive of 
his percentage on his pieces played there, and of 
the premium bo receives for a new piece. It 
was, as M. Scribe often confeiwes, this contract, 
which made it impossible for him to work for the 
secondary theatres, that enjiaged him to write for 
the grand opera and French comedy. 

M. Scribe spends the winter in Paris ; during 
the summer he travels three or four months for 
the triple purpose of recruiting bis health, afford- 
ing him pleasure, and enlarging his sphere of ob- 
servation — with profit to hia dramatic labors. For 
many years he passed away the spring and autumn 
at a villa near Meudon, but of late years, these 

Kriods of the year are spent in a fine chaleav in 
ie, which for the last eighteen years he has 
been building, rebuilding and embeliishin^, as the 
retreat where the last years of his busy life shall 
flow away, tranquil and happy, among his books, 
his family and friends. 

M. Scribe detenmned to exhaust several times 
all the letters of the alphabet as the initial letters 
of his plays : hence the strange titles — Xacarilla, 
Yelva, Zee, etc. He deligbis in theatrical per- 
formances; where he amuses himself by re-casting 
in his mind the pieces he sees played ; and when 
he witnesses the performance of some of his old 
pieces, whose plot has escaped his memory, he 
criticizes himself, follows with curiosity the vicis- 
Rtudes of the plot, and as a catastrophe approaches, 
he tries to tbink how he will extricate himself 
from iL— Paris Corr. of tie AOai- 



I Would he thiDugh his 
Down to the laguoe be wanders. In the lofty sedges 

There gsielleg and caroeleopards drink, his reed; 

ambaib making, 
While above the lirfty beast the shadowy sycamorea 

are shaking. 

When among the Hottentots' low kraals the evening 

fliel aie glowing. 
When the Table Hountsini' colored fluttering flags 

no more are blowing. 
When the saliuir Kaffei hurries o'ei the wide 

When the antelope in thicket sleeps, and by the 



n thegi 



See! ajon 



mlit desert comes m^eiti 



The giraffe, within the dark and sad lagune hia heated, 

parching 
Tongue to oool, and panting o'er the desert's naked 

stretches hasten, 
The^e with out-thrust neck to kneel and suck from 

out the slimy basin. 

Suddenly the rushes ruMle— on his back, with looi 

arousing, 
Leaps the lion. What a rider! Was there ever 

richer housing 
ta the imperial harness chambers, mid the choicest 

trapping connted. 
Than the spotted runner's hide is, where the.king of 

beuts is mounted 1 

In the muicles of his shoulders greedily his teeth are 

planted ; 
On ttie giant oonner's neck the rider's tawny mane is 



Down the moon-iUumined level how his light, swift 

feet are rushing I 
From their sooketa start his eyeballs, irildly strained, 

and, trickling, gushing 
O'ei his brown -bcspotted shoulders, great black drop* 

of blood are an-eating. 
And the vast and silent desert listens to his quick 

heart-beating. 
Like the cloud that Israel's children to the promised 

land went guiding, 
Like a spirit of the deaert in on airy vortex striding, 
Like a wind-spout sweeping onward o'er the desert's 

stiffened sea, 
Whirls a yellow, sandy cotumn, following swiiUy 

where they flee. 
In their wake the vulture fallows, croaking on, with 

whirring pinions ; 
On their track the hyena fbllovs, plunderer of the 

dead's dominions, 
And the panther, who amid the herds of Cspeland 

bring! disaster ; 
Blood and sweat attest the fearftil progress of their 

■avsge master. 
They behold their monarch swaying on bis liring 

throne, and rending 
With his sharp, fierce claws the checkered cushion 

oter which he's bending ; 
And the doomed giraffe must bear him, till his 

Btrength exhausted fail him ; 
With a rider like the lion, what will plunge or rear 

Staggering on the desert's edge, he with a gurgla 
bili, and dank, wet. 

Smeared with sweat and gore, at last the steed be- 
comes the rider's Iwnquet. 

Eastward fat o'er Hadagascsr ntoming twilight glim- 
mers brightly. 

Thus unto his empire's limits rides the desert mon- 
arch nightly. 



Ooetiie on DUettsntiim, 



[TVwulotor'i tntrod-aetory yott. — In giving s trans- 
lation of this singular work, it seems desirable to lay 
a few words by way of presenting it to the reader in 
the right point of view. It maj be said, that in thie 
country we have nothing of that wide-spread Dilet- 

ciTiUaalioD, and that, whether it be good or oTil, wo 
aie too busy ■ people to anticipate its having any deep 
hold omoni us. But whoever reads with attention 
this masterly ihort-hand analvsia of the clear-sighled 
German, will be surprised to find that the subject has 

and that in Aict. with rare eiceptioue, all oui art, all 
OUT htersture, fsUs inevitably within his definition of 
Dilettantism. 

It was the belief of our author, and, though opposed 
to the common belief, it is wordiy of deep considera- 
tion, that, vbat we call geniua, may and does appear 

conducive to the development of 



idplac 



demand our so-cslled k 






rally foil 



:e thai 






and poets supply, after 



ward demand of the public, hut from on inward demand 
in tho soul of an artist. 

This Essay may he defined ss sn inquiry concerning 
the true and false point of art ; and with a degree of 
ftiiness of knowledge, of sharpness and refinement of 
view, that perhaps no one but Qoethe ever comtiincd, 
it is carried into every art. Even gardening snd 
dancing, which, as fine arts, we areso little acquainted 
with, are not omitted. At the same time, it miint he 
admitted, that an almost slgebrsic brevity of i 
prevails, and that it ii a work to be studied 
than read. If the reader do not at first disco 
drift, we would only suggeatj^ that whatei 
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there wm i remukable analagjr with thU of ctct; ai- 
tist DC litetU7 nun, wbo is oani in ■peiiodof hlee 
direction in ait, and that, therefore, a there be an 

ippearance of obBCiuitf, there U alvaiTB a strong pro' 



INTRODUCTORY AND OENERAI- 

The Italians call every artist Maeslro. 

When the/ lee one who practiees an art with- 
out making a profestion of it, ibej b&j, — Si diUtia. 
Their expremon of polite amiuemeat and wonder, 
showB their thoughts on the ribject 

The word diUtlant h not found in ali lUtian. 
It is found in no dictionary, not even the Cruican. 

It ia found onlj ia Jagenunn. Accordinf; to 
him, it meani a Lover of Art, who ie not ntisGed 
with viewing and enjoying, but woold al«o prau- 

Traces in ancient timea. 

Traces after the revival of tlie aria. 

Widely extended in late times. 

Cause thereof. 

The practise of art made a requisite in educai* 

In speaking of Dilettanta, we except the case 
of one bom with a real talent for art, but pr«ven' 
ted by circumstances from receiving an artistic 
cultivation. 

We speak only of those who, withoiit any par- 
ticular talent for this or that art, only ^ve way to 
the DOtnral imitative tendency in them. 

Upon the German word p/titchen (to botcfa)- 

Iti derivation. 

Refers to handicraft. 

Handicraft expresses, that a certain dexterity 
has been acquired according to rule, and is prac- 
tised in the exactest fashion, after the prescriptioti 
and under the protection of law. 

Institution or Guilds {Innungert), e^ciaHy in 
Gennany. 

The variona nations have no proper word 
tAerenn'. 

Uea expresKd by the term. 

The Biletlant holds the same relation to the 
Artist, that the botcher does to the ciaftaman. 

It may be maintained of Art, that it is in like 
manner, learned according to rules, and practised 
according to law ; only that its rales are not, like 
those of a haodicral^ everywhere recognized, and 
the laws of ^the scH»Ued free arts are spiritual and 
not civiL 
_ l>erivation of botch-work (pfuiekerei). 

Advantage. 

Genealogy of Dilettantism. 

DilettanC honored. 

Artist neglected. 

Cause. 

Certainty of a widely extended enjoyment of 
life, is cdunooiy the basis of all empirical estima- 

We have taken such certainty-maxims into oar 
nom^, without being aware of it 
Bir^, valor, riches. 
One sort of possession, ensures outwaid enjoy- 

Genins and Talent have an inward certunty, 
but in their ontward relaticMi are peculiarly nu- 

They are not always id harmony widi the con- 
ditions and wants of uie time. 

In barbarous times they were prized as some- 
thing woaderfnl. 

l%ej are not certain of applause. 

Which must be secured by be^ng or flattering. 

On which account those artiits are worst on, 
who must in person court the applause of the 



a live in a sort of 



Bhapsodists, players, a 

With rare exceptions, 
'voluntary poverl}r. 

It was obvious in all times, that the condition of 
4he artist had la it something deurable and envia- 
■ble. 

Origin of Dilettantism. 

General prevalence, I will not say of a high 
tr^rd for the arts, but of its mixture with civil 
existence, and a sort of legitimation of the same. 

The Artist is boni so. 

He it by nature a privileged person. 



Be is obliged to practise something, thai every 
one cannot do like him. 

And yet be cannot be tbonght of as alone. 

Neither would be alone. 

The work of art calls for men to enjoy it 

And for wider participation in iL 

All men have an inexpressible inclination for 
the enjoyment of works of art. 

The nearest participator would be the true 
connoisseur, would have a lively and iiill enjoy- 
As great as any, nay, greater. 

Because he sees at the same time the cause and 
effect. 

Transition to practieal Dilettantism. 

Man experiences and enjoys nothing without 
fort with becoming productive. 

This is the most central property of human 
nature ; nay, it may be eaiii it is human nature 
itself. 

Unconquering impulse to the same. 

The passion for imitation has no connection 
with i&faom genius for these things. 

Example of children. 

They are allured by every species of activity 
that comes before their eyes. 

Soldiers, players, rope-dancers. 

They lake an object impossible for them to 
attain, such as tbey see attained only by the prac- 
tice and capacity of riper years. 

Their means become their aims. 

Aim of children. 

Mere sport. 

Opportunity to exercise the passions. 

How near the the resemblance between them 
and IKIeCtants. 

IMIettanlism of women. 

DileUantism of rich people. 

Dilettantism o( people c^ quality. 

Is a sign of a certuo degree of progress. 

AD Dilettante take hold of art on the weak nde 
(by the weak end). 

Immediate wish to exhibit fancy pietnres. 

Pasrion instead of earnestness. 

Relation of Dilettantism to Pedantry, handicraft. 

Biletlanlic state of the Artist 

Where lies the distinction. 

A higher or lower degree (^ empiricism. 

False praise of Dilettantism. 

Unjust blame. 

Means by which the Dilettant can find his 
proper place. 

Born artists, prevented by circmnstance from 
cultivating themselves, we have already excepted. 

Many DUettants flatter themselves they are of 
this class. 

But with them there is always a false direction, 
which comes to nothing. 

They do little good to themselves, to artists, or 



an enjoying, understanding, and in some 
practicEu participation. 

Objeet of the present writing. 

Difficulty of execution. 

Brief description of an embodied dilettantism. 

The philosophers needed. 

The schoolmasters. 

Benefit for the next generation. 

Dilettantism presupposes Art, as botch-work 
does handicraft. 

Idea of Artist, in oppenlion to Dilettant. 

Practice of Art scientifically. 

Adoption of an objective Art 

Legitimate progress and advancement 

Calling and profession. 

Connexion with a world of Art and Artists. 

Schools. 

The Dilettant does not hold the same relation 
to all the arts. 

All the arts have an objective and subjective 
side, and according as one or the other of these is 
predominant, the Dilettant has value or not 

Where the subjective of itself is of great im- 
portance, the IKlettant must and can approximate 
to the artist For instance, oratory, lyrical poetry, 



Where the reverse is the case, there ia a more 
marked distinction between Artist and Diletlant, 
as in archiiaelure, the arts of design, epic and 
dramatic poetry. 



An itself gives lavs, and 

Dilettantism follows the lead cf the time. 

When masters in art follow a &lse taste, tb« 
Dilettant expects so much the sooner to reach the 
level of art 

The Dilettant, receiring his first impulse to 
self-production fttim the effect of works of art on 
him, confounds these eSects with the objective 
caoses, and motives, and would now make the 
state of feeling he has been but into, productive 
and practical; as if out of the fragrance of flow- 
ers one sbonld try to reproduce flowers themsdves. 

The tpeaJnng to the fetlingt, the last effect of 
all poetical organisation, but which presupposes 
the concurrence of the whole of art, seems to the 
Dilettant to be the thing itself, and out cf it he 
endeavors to produce. 

In general, the Dilettant, in his ignorance of 
himselT; puts the passive in the place of the active, 
and because he receives a lively impression from 
effects, thinks Irom these impressed efiecta to pro- 
duce other effecta. 

The pecniiar want of the Klettant, is the 
ArehUeeionie, in the highest sense, — that practical 
power which creates, fonns, constitutes. Of this 
he has only a sort i^ misgiving, and submits him- 
self to his material, instead of commanding it. 

It will be found that the Diletlant runs partictt- 
larly to neatness, which is the comdetion of the 
thing in hand, wherefrcHn a sort of Hlunon arua^ 
as if the thing itself were worthy of existing. 
The same hcAas of accuracy (accuTotesie^, and 
all Uie last conditions of Form, which can jnat as 
well accompany the formless. 

General ground, upon which Dilettantism is 
allowable. 

When the IKlettant subjects himself to the 
severest mles in the outset, and undertakes to 
complete all tiie successive steps, with the greatest 
strictness; which he can the better affonl to do, 
inasmuch as, 1. He will not be hankering ^ter 
the end ; and, Sd. if he would retreat he has pre- 
pared the surest path to connoiaseurship. 

In opposition to the seneral maxim, the IKlet- 
tant will also be exposed to more severe criticism 
than the Artist, who, resting upon a secure basis 
of art, incurs less danger in departing from rules, 
and may even by that means enlarge the province 
of art itself. The tme artjst rests firmly and 
securely upon himself. His endeavor, his mark, 
is the highest aim of art. In his own estimation 
he will always be far from that aim, and necessarily, 
therefore, will be always modest in regard to art, 
or the idea of art, and irill m»ntain th^ he has 
as yet accomplished littie, no matter how excellent 
his work ma^ be, or bow high his conscionsnesa of 
superiority, in reference to the world, may reach. 
Duettants, or rather botchers, seem, on the other 
hand, not to strive towards an aim, not to see what 
ia beyond, but only what is beside them. On this 
account they are always comparing, are for the 



most part extravagant ii 



their 






unskilful 



where' they blBme.'have an infinite deference for 
their like, thus giving themselves an ur of friend- 
liness and fitimeas, which is in &ct only to exalt 
themselves. 

[To b* MDtllllltd.] 
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OONOERTS. 
Af TEBKOON COMCBRTB'— The Mcmtd of the 
new series, on Wednesday afternoon, drew a la^;e, 
hnt by no means crowded audience. Hatdn's 
Klnlh Symphony, in B flat, die slow movement 
of wtuoh was played with so much acceptance a 
few weeks ago, was this time presented entire. 
We believe it was quite new to Boston audiences 
— at least of this genemtion— and we must con- 
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fen to baving been more deeplj interested bj it 
tbtin by either of the ijrmphoEiie* by which it has 
been custoouuy here of late to repreKiit the 
name of Haydn. To most mu^c-loTen vbo 
had grown familiar with the richer inspiratioiu 
of Beethoven and Mozart, Mendeluoha and 
Schnbert, Haydn had Reened almost too child- 
like ; there mu the cbarm of ctyle, of nnifonn 
fluency, elegance and clearneii, with the further 
recommendation of a wholesome, cheerful Fpirit, 
bat no great wealth of thought or imaginatioo, 
no great depth of inspiration, nothing to comma- 
nicale the thrill of any new, significant experi- 
ence. In the ninth eympbony, howerer, there is 
more meat, more musical substance to digest. 
The first and the last mOTemeats, full as they are 
of the nsoal gayety of cbiid-like " Father Haydn," 
and with motives which at first seem ordinary, 
yet develop with a richnesa and variety of effect 
which does not let you drop them listlessly. In 
the finale indeed one la even reminded of Beet^ 
hoven (say the fourth symphony) by the ner- 
vously perastent reiteration of certain pregnant 
phrases. The Andanie is a deeply sad and pen- 
sive meditation, Urge and full of dignity. It is 
one of thoae inspirations in which Haydn some- 
times goes beyond himself, as in certun passages 
in his Masses, and seems to anticipate some of the 
glories that were to succeed him. It was played 
with much expression, especially those large and 
and] generous violin passages In the Andante, 
which are to violin-like. 

The overture to "Jessondo," by SPOHB, had 
not been heard here unce the earlier days of the 
" Germania." With all the peculiarities of Spobr, 
his characteristic, long-drawn, sweetish vein of 
melody, his fondness for wild, chrtHuatic harmony 
and continual modolation, and his contrast of 
brilliant Frenchy effects with his own sombre 
monotony, it b one of bis most interesting work?, 
roauintic, and in one part highly impassioned. 
Some of the wind instrument passages were 
lather rou^ly played, and especially the octave 
flute splashed its bright, saucy yellow over the 
rest of the picture with too little stint. The dnet 
from Norma requires a very long musical drought 
to make itself refreshing to us even with the two 
best of voices; but as sung by two comets — no 
doubt finely played — it offered less attraction 
tban the sonsbine and the budding green out 
doors. So that we not unwillingly lost, with the 
" Champagne Gallop " and the " Syren " overture 
by Auber. 

Only one more Wednesday afternoon concert 
remains, and then we suppose the orchestra will 
hang up their fiddles till another winter. 

A McBicAL Service, by the Choir of St. 
Paul's Church, under the direction of Dr. 8. P. 
TucsERMAN, took place at the church on Wed- 
nesday evening. Something curious and instruc- 
tive was expected, judging from the fact that all 
the pews and aisles were crammed with listeners, 
among the most eagerly attentive of whom we 
noticed not a few amateurs, [leaders of cboira, 
&c., from neighboring towns and citie«. The 
object of Dr. Tuckerman was to show forth the 
excellence of that ok! English school of church 
tnnric, in wluch he is a warm disciple, and in 
which he recaved his mniical doctorate at Cam- 
bridge, England, Or rather, in the words of the 
explanatory note upon the back of the programme, 
" to compare the old and ecclesiastical school of 



Church harmony with that of more modem times, 
and to show that Church Muac has fallen from 
its original purity, simplicity and grandeur, and 
for the last two centuries has been gradually ap- 
proaching the secular school." With this view 
the following programme was presented : 

1. Organ Tolnntary. 

Z. A portion of the Cborsl Serricc, >• performed in 
tbe Enalish Citbedrals. Music by Ttkomu Tsl- 
lis, A. D., ISS6. 

InlToduclory Sentence — Intoned. 

" If we Bsy that WB h»Te no sin, we deceive onr- 
■elveB, snd the truth is not in ub ; but if we ronftsa 
our sins, God ii faithful and juat to forpve us our own 
■ini and to cleanse ub from ill anrighteomness,"— 1 
JbAn, 1, 8, 9. 

The Confession.— The Lord'i Prayer.— Ferwfe : 
Lord, open Thou our lips. — Rnponte : And our mouth 
shall show forth thy praiae.— Gloria VaXn.—Venicle : 
Praise y* the Lord. — Rapoiut : The Ixird'a name be 

grsiaed.— Tenite Bxultemua Dc ' . - - 

rcgorian Ton. 
D., 680. 

3. Full Anthem Fsrrsnt, 1664. 

" Hide not thou thy face from ua, O Lord, and cagt 
not off thy aervanta in thy diapleasure, for we confeas 
i — .,_..> .1.=. — A i..'j. not our unrighteouaneta. 



i by Gregory the Great, A. 



For thy mercy 'a 



ake deli 



m kll 01 



Frophi 

" Sanctus," ChoruH Palestrina, 1671. 

B. Full Authem Creyghton, 1671. 

" I will ariae and ho to my Father, and wiU ny, 
Father, 1 bare sinned agamsl heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy aon." 

(This Anthem is conaidcred one of the Hneal apeci- 

tton, and highly deiotional in ita character.) 

6. Verse Anthem Weldon, ITOB. 

Chorvt. — " In ^ee, O Lord, have I put my trual ; 
let me never be put to canfusioD ; deliver me in thy 
righteouancsa." 

Duet, Ban and Tenor. — " Bow down thine ear to 
me, make haste to deliTer me, and be thou my strong 
rock and house of my defence, that Thou msy'at save 
me. Be Thon alio my guide, and lead me for thy 

Chorui.—" Draw me out of the net that they have 
thou art my God. Into thv 
spirit, for thou haat redeemed 
>t truth." 



le, O Lord, thoa 



1. Organ Pcrfonnsnce. a. Chorale from the ) -a i. 

Fifth Motet, t ^ach 
b. Dead March in 8aul, Handel 
C. Fugue in E, Bach 

2. FollAnthem, (without accompaniment, J.-Farrant 
"Lord, for thy tender mercy's aake, lay not our 

sina te our charge, but forgive that which it paat, and 
give ua grace to smeud out sinful Uvea, to decline 
ftom dn, and incline to virtue, that we may w«lk with 
a perfect heart before thee, now and evermore." 

3. Tenor Solo and Quartet, from the Verse An- 

them S. P. Tuckerman 

" I looked, and ttehold, a door waa opened in 

t of 



4- Verse Anthem 8. B. Vesley 

Recitaiiri.—" The wildemesa and the aolitary place 
shall be glad for them ; the desert shall rejoice and 



wilderness aballw 



BecHaiicii.—" And a highway ahall he there; it 
shall be called the way of holinces. The unclean 
shall not pasa over it. But the redeemed shaU walk 
there." 

Clionu.—" And the ranaomcd of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with aonga and everlaatiog 
joy upon (heir heads." 

Quariel.—" And sorrow and sighing shall flee 

6. Quartet Dr. Crotch 

" Comfort the soul of thy servant, for unto thee, 
O Lord, do I hft up my sonl." 
6. Verse Anthem, 3. P. Tuckerman 

Organ Introdaelion. — Ricitatite. — " I was gladwhen 
they said unto me, to will go up into the house of the 
Lord; our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jeni- 

Quarlet. — " For thither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of the T^ord, to testify unto Israel, and to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord." 

CAoruf.— ''And to give thanks unto the name of 
the Lord." 

TVeWa Solo. — "O, pray Itoi the peace of Jerusalem, 
they shiU prosper that love thee ! " 



QuarM. — "Jenisalem is built as a city, (hat fs at 
unity with itself. Peace l>e within thy walls." 
Chorui. — "Ajid plenteousnesi within thy palaces. 

In a general comparison of the muse in Part 
L and in Part II., the case of Dr. Tuckerman 
was certainly made onb We think there could 
have been but one opinion in the audience, that 
the advantage was in &vor of those older pieces, 
as being more imprenive by their very amplicity, 
more edifying and sublime. There waa the look 
of deeper satisfaction and preoccupation over the 
whole crowd during the first part. Particularly 
grand, and beautiful at the same time, was the 
" Lamentation," and still more the Sanclia, by 
pALBSTRtNA. It was our misfortnne to arrive too 
late for the oldest specimen ; we only caught the 
cloring struns of the old Gregorian Venite, which 
we regretted most of all to lose. The pieces by 
Farrant, Cretohton and Weldok, too, were 
good illustrations of what Dr. Crotch call* the 
*' sublime," which he says characterizes these old 
chnrch eompoeiticms, while the more modem 
munc (since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) has declined, through the " beautiful," to 
the >* ornamental." This sublimity the learned 
doctor derives, it must be confessed, from very 
oppoaite sources ; one b^ng negative, mere sim- 
plicity, " a few rimple notes in unison or octaves, 
by a variety of instruments or voices j" another 
lying at the opposite pole of this mere music of 
nature, and being artificial, scientific, " where the 
harmony and modulation are learned and myste- 
rious," and " the ear unable to anticipate the 
tranalion from chord to chord," &c. The " beau- 
tiful" he defines as "aoft, smooth and flowing." 
The " ornamental " expluna itself, ^b classifi- 
cation is hardly satisfactory. If those older 
pieces were snblime, we also found it quite aa 
natural to call them, some of them at least, beau- 
tiful. And we can see no reason why all three 
kinds may not co-exist, in various proportions, in 
any age which has sufficient artistic mastery of 
materials, and in any music the eSect whereof 
should be religious and inspiring. The amplest, 
gravest strains require a certain inspiration of 
sentiment, they must have come out of the heart, 
and out of real spiritual experience, ^to make 
them sublime with any other than the mere phys- 
ical sublimity of great masses. And on the other 
hand, if the more complex, ornate compowtions 
are not always elevating and inspiring, if they are 
secular in the sense of merely voluptuous and 
senauiil, it is not always becatue they are com- 
plex and ornate, but because the deeper inspi- 
ration dwelt not in (he authors ; the fault is not 
in the structure, but more in the source, in the 
pervading tone. A Handel Oratorio, a Bach 
fugue or motet, or, to take an example wholly 
outside of church music, a Beethoven symphony, 
gives you at once the ornate, the beautifiil and 
the sublime, and, when appreciated, may afiect 
the soul quite as profbnndly and religiously as 
that which strictly forms part of a religious ser- 

Whether the selections of Fart IL proved as 
much as those in the first admits of doubt. For 
in the first place they did not exhilnt anything 
like ffradation in declioe ; and in the next place, 
would it not be easy to find modem mu^c, if not 
in the English school, yet outside of it, which, 
while it is equally " ornamental," &c., shall yet be 
found impressive, the otterance of profound feel- 
ing and experience? Of the pieces given we 
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liked best the anthem hj Farmnt, and the Tenor 
Solo and Quartet (for wprani) by Dr. Tucker- 

.D. The other pieces geemed to as too elabo- 

e ibr the smonnt of moucal ideal or iiiBpirtt- 
tiou of any kind cootaioed in them ; althoagh 
there were (ome striking effects in the Anthem 
by Wkblet, 

The organ perfbrmancei of Dr. TackermaD, od 
the rich and powerfnl inatrnment of the Messrs. 
Hook, were impressive, especially that Chorale by 
Bach. Bat, whatever traditional ground there 
may be for it, we could not feel the propriety of 
introducing that hoane, terriGo Trumpet sub- 
bass in Handel's Dead March. It is an effect of 
mere terror, physical at that, which seems not to 
be in barmony with the spirit of tbe music. 

The chtHr seemed to be under excellent train- 
ing, and comprised soma of our moat culdvated 
;es. One or two sopranos were particnlaHy 
rich and telling. We thought we reci^ized the 
Gne vmce and style of Mr. Millabd in a tenor 
sola, and Mrs. Wbntwobth once in the soprano. 

Id coDcIuaon, we must thank Dr. Tuckennan 
for a very interesting musical occasioD, snch as 
wish might be made more frequent, so as to 
illustrate more satiitactorily than can be dona in 
one short evening, tbe cbaracteriatics of bo wide 
and Tariotis a Geld of mnnc. 



wo concerts are umounced Tdi this dsj. Miii 
Adgi^tdb Fhillippb giTCS ui Aftctnoon Cancert, >t 
3 o'clock, in the Music Ball, M the same populir 
prices u the 'WedneidHj orchestral concerts. ■ It will 

he only opportunity of he&riug her this sesson, u 
■he is just about departing on a summer tour through 
icWest. We hope to see the great hall full — For 
.e ereulDg, Mr. Ha&bibon MilI^bd, just returned 
from remarkable success in Philadelphia, annoonees 

krenell conceit an the eve of hie departure for En- 
gland. Mi. Millard is, to saj the least, one of the very 

L tenors that we have among us, always perseTering 
in tbe e&brt to impiDve, and therefore well deserving 
cf success. Assisted as he will fae lo.night hy our two 

[re prime donne, Miss G lis a Henslbk and Miss 

[lUPPS, he presents ■ strong attraction. Other 
valuable aid, including Mr. Sattbb, the all-challeng- 
ing psnist, appesia on the programme, which will be 
found on the last page. We shall be truly sorry to lose 
Mr. Millud in our oratorios and concerts, for there 
are not •many who can fill his place. The more tbe 
reason for availing of this evening's opportunity. 

Oliver Ditson has published complete, in abound 
volume, Mr. WilLuu H. Fbi'b Stabai Mater .- the 
work which was to have been brought oat a year ago 
It the New York Academy, and the failure to produce 
which, after a distinct promise and several rehearsals, 
created the newspi^er controversy between composer 
manager. It is In truth a formidable work to 

le report on. Our first impression, from a very 
cursory perusal, is that it contains a great deal of Aard 

lie in two aanses : hard to execute, and hard to 
hear — atrange, ungracious passages, which strain and 
fatigue the ear ; that, in other parts, where there is 
raelody and clear movement, it is very decidedly of 
the present Italian operatic school, reminding you 

• almost too palpably of the Lucia sextet, but 

re frequently of Verdi ; that in its conception and 
musical iUuitrarion of the poetic text and subject, it 
deals in very literal conespodence, veiy physical 
escription, the bare external image of a crucifiiioa 
and a piercing sword being uppermost; that it shows, 
liowever, great grasp of large musical combinatioiis, 
indicMiBg throughout broad, full orchestral efiiecta, 
on the most modem scale, and even torturing the 
voices sometimes to vtind through very inetramcntal 
channels (oa the bass in the first movement). While 
it abounds in talent of a certain kind, we cannot t>e- 
Uevs it in a true direction of art. We doubt if the 
total impression can be either beantlAil or sublime ; 



it may surprise, bat not insfare. This is only the first 
impression; it could hardly be a different one, without 
denying the master-works of Art which we have l>ecn 



hoping to examine more in detail. 

In noticing " 7b PnUer NoUi" (published by J. 
A. Novello) we called it a manual for worshippers in 
the English Episcopal Church. We should have been 
more explicit and have stated that it is also specially 
adapted to the Episcopal service in Ihii country. 



lusit ^i\azi. 



New PHUHiEMOltlo Socimm.— The second con- 
cert was condncted by Mr. Benedict. The novelties 
of the evening were the Second Symphony of the 
French composer, Gounod, and Mr, Macfarren's new 
Overture to " Hamlet." The Alherutum ecems won. 
dertully well pleased with the former ; indeed Mr. 
Charley has long been as much an admirer of Qounod 
and of Oouvy, as he bos a hater of Schumann and 
Wagner. He says : — 

We have been always at variance vrilh those who 
hold that Music can only be continued hy destruction, 
and who maintain that, to be new in aj-mphonic wril- 
ine, it is necessary to begin where Bcelhoven ended, 
—forgetting that subsequent to the close of bis career 
and the difTusion of his last works, such cients have 
taken place as the disinterment of Bach and the 
acceptance of a genius in Mendelssohn, entirely dis- 
tinct from Beethoven's, and, in some sort, relrogres- 
sive. Such preachers, of sttange doctrine must be 
greatly discomfited by such a worlc as M. Gounod's 
Second Symphony. Now it is, though not modish ; — 
fresh in feeling and clear in idea, though, as regarda 

Etofession of diecovery, not more audacious than 
laydn's later and Moiart's earlier Symphonies. When 
we name these great Germans and speak of M. Gou. 



and the tribe o: 






n their style, 
e Fescr- "-- 



the German classical school, whose works could not 
now be tolerated, owing to their absence of individu- 
ality. There is nothing "pernique" in this Prench 
Symphony, though it be behind its time, so far as noise, 
obscurity and uglinesr — - - ■ '- ■ 



acienlifle in its construction, without any pedantic ex- 
tracts from the exercise-book dragged in to show that 
the symphonist has studied " the strict" as well as 
"the free" style.— Written for a younH Society— and 

essay, it is not difficult to play, not impossible to un- 
derstand; — hut it is charming to hear, because the 
master-hand which entitles an artist to his (JipAina is 
to be recogulied throughout. 

The finale, he says, ■< in its sustained and arch vi- 
vacity approaches nearer Beethoven's finales than any 
modem music we recollect, aaveit be Mendclsaohn's 
Of Mr. Macfarren and his overture he 
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s being totally outweighed by 
jid Btndent sound perpetually 
if the work {possibly on the 
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The solos were Spohr'i seventh Concerto (violin), 
played by M. Sainton, and one of Beethoven's Piano 
Concertos, by Mr. J. Bamett. The singers were Miss 
Sherrington, " an earnest musician, but not yet a 
finished singer," and Herr Kotikansky, than whom 
the .^(Aenmim never heard " a nobler and richer ioMO 
profondo voice," but " he has much to do ere he can 

Akatbdb Sooiett.— That clever young Lady in 
her musical transactions known as "Angelina," per- 
formed at this concert on Monday evening last a Con- 
certo for the pianoforte of her own composition. This 
we believe to be the first production of its class byan 
Englishwoman, and its good points are many. The 
writer has shown constructive skill and nice feeling 
for tbe contrasts of orcheatra and solo instruments. 
Her fancy in passage-music, too, is good,— a merit 
especially to be commended, seeing that of late years 
there has been loo much disiwsition to confine all pas- 
sage-writing for the pianoforte to acales andomMoi. 
Clever and creditable as is this Concerto, howev^ln 
no common degree, the hare (to adopt Mrs. Glass's 
well-used direction} caught by Angelina was hardly 
worth the dressing. First ideas, we know, are disre- 
garded in these days, or else considered as so many 



revelations which there is no courting, averting, or 
amending, — nevertheless, first idea is almost as re- 
quisite to a composition as voice is to a aiuger. So 



IS occadon. — Athen- 

Ofeki. Mr. Lumley's programme is now out, by 
which it appears that Sig. Donetti, and not Mr. Balfe, 
ia to be the conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Sig. Belletii has engaged with him for three years. 
Mme. Amadei and M'lle Johanna Wagner are prom- 
ised, the latter to make her dibut in Belliixi's Homeo. 

The Athetumm speaks very favorably of Reintha- 
ler's new oratorio, " Jephtha," which was brought out 
by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin's HaU. 

There is much that is vwy good in tbe new Oratorio. 
What there is less good is referable, we Imagine, to 
inexperience, not to incompetence, and in part, per- 

the arrangement of tbe book, which seems to have 
been put together bit by bit, rather than to have been 
created by working out a master idea. This manner 
of craftsmanship is apt to lead, not merely to dispro- 
portion, but to want of variety. Where the outline ia 
not clear, detail must jostle detail where a single paa- 
aage should suffice. 'Then it may have been owing to 
the paucity of German tenors, not merely that Jeph- 
tha was made a boas, but that the bass voice in gen- 

hence a certain heaviness and monotony, which no 
pruning or interpolation can finally relieve. In treat- 
ing the daughter of Jephtha, where Handel thought of 
the maiden^ youth, (bis Iphis being a notable exam- 
ple of innocence in mustc,) Herr Reinthaler has 
studied her as the daughter or a Jewish chieftain, who 

umph in her band and prophecy in her mouth. There 
is something Hebraic and atately in his conception of 
this character, which is individual, and gives a color 
and a certain loftiness of tone to the whole oratorio. 
Ber hymn, " When Israel out of Egypt came," her 
eatUilina, " Lo, blessed thou shalt be," (encored,) 
her •■ comfortable " song (to use the word in tbe old 
English sense,) "Why art thou cast down?" her 
canticle of greeting to her father, " As the mn when 
he goeth forth," and the recitative which precedes her 
"Song upon the mountaina," have in them something 
of the Princess, something of the Priestess. If Han- 
del's Jephtha's Daughter may be likened to a holy 
maiden such as Fra Beato drew, Herr Heinthaler's 
has its parallel in some of the gargeous and graceful 
creations of Domenichino, with their jewelled turbans 
and magnificent robes and elaborate phylacteries. 
Tbe older conception may have been the truer and 
more spiritual one, but then it was exhausted by the 
older master ; the younger one has shown modesty as 
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JouiHl at «Ru<le, 

OHAFTXB IZ. 
"L'UOM DI SA880." 
was alto;;ether too dissatisSed nith the result 
of my undurtaVing to fi^el disposed 
inquiries upon (be mysterious castle. 
my curiosity, as if I was aslianed of it, for my 
cess had not justified it ; but stilt it existed 
: as strongly as ever at the bollom of my heart, 
and I laid new plans for the ensuing night. 
Meanwhile, I determined to go and reconnoi- 
tre the castle, that I might carefully arrange 
le means of penetrating the place by night, if 
! possible. "Bah I" said I to tnyeelf, "where 
there's a will there's a way." 

'. was just going out, when a little peaaant, who 
had beeD banging about the door, looked at me 
frith that mixtare of boldness and shyness so 
characteristic of country children. Then, as I 
observed his countenance, cunning and sby at the 
le time, he came up to me, and giving me a 
letter, said : 

"See if that is for you." 

I rearl my name and surname very legibly 
■Hlten upon the envelope in an elegant hand 
vriting. Ilardly bad I nodded assent, when the 
boy raa away, without wailing for questions or 
reward. I turned to the signature, which ex- 
plained nothing, bat which did not deceive me. 
Stella and Beatrice I " What beautiful names I " 
cried I, rushing to my chamber, considerably ex- 
cited, I must confess. 
" Chaace, aided by curioaty," aaid this grace- 






ful and perfumed note, " has revealed to two 
Tery shrewd little girls thn name of the stranger 
who picked up the knot of cherry ribbons. 
Footateps in the snow, explaining the warning of 
the fine dog Hecate, proved to the young ladies 
that the stranger was even more curious than 
polite or prudent, and that he docs not fear to 
cron the ice to peer into the secrets of otbera. 
Your fate is cast I Since yoa desire to be in- 
itiated into our mysteries, you shall be, pre- 
sumptuous youth ! May you never repent it, 
and show yourself worthy of our confidence. Be 
nlent as the grave I the sligbtest indiscretion on 
your part will render your admittance impossible. 
Como at eight o'clock this evening (solo e inoMcr- 
eaio) to the side of the ditch ; there you will find 
Stella and Beatrice." 

The whole note was written in Italian, and 
expressed in that pure Tuscan which I had heard 
them speak. I hurried the dinner that I might 
go out at sis o'clock, pretending that I was going 
to see the moon rise over the hills. I took a 
walk beyond the castle, and at eight precUely I 
was at the rendezvous. I did not wait five minutes 
before my two charming chatelaines appeared, 
well cloaked and hooded. I was rather disturbed, 
oAer I had ascended the steps, to see a third, 
whom I bad not expected. She wore a mask of 
black velvet, and her cloak was made like a 
domino. 

" Do not be frightened," said little Beatrice, 
taking me unceremoniously by the arm ; " there 
are three of ns. This one is our oldest sister. 
Do not speak to her, for she is deaf. Besides, 
you must follow ui without saying a single word 
and without asking a question. You must sub- 
mit implicitly to all we exact, even should we 
take a fancy to cut off your moustache, your 
hair, or even a piece of your ear. Yoa will see 
strange things, and you must do all we command 
yoa, without venturing the slightest abjection, 
without hesitating, viUhout laughing, after you 
have once crossed the threshold of the sanctuary. 
An untimely laugh is disagreeable to onr chef, and 
I won't dare to say what would become of yon if 
you should not behave with the greatest dignity." 

" Does the gentleman give us here his word of 
honor as a true man," said Stella, the second of 
the sisters, in her turn, "to obey all our com- 
mands? If not, he shall not proceed one step 
farther in our dominions, and my oldest sister 
here, who is deaf as the law of destiny, will chain 
him to the foot of this tree, where he will be a 
laughing stock to all passers-by. To do this, she 
only needs a sign from us, so speak quickly, sir." 

" I swear upon my honor and by the devil, if 
yon choose, to be yours, body and soul, until to- 
morrow morning." 



" All right I " said they. 

And both taking my arms, they drew mo into 
an obscure labyrinth of green trees. The black 
domino preceded us without turning round. A 
branch caught back the hem of her cloak, and I 
saw a very slender leg, which looked decidedly 
suspicious, for it was covered with a black stock- 
ing, and a knot of ribbons falling on one side, 
without the sligbtest trace of the existence of a 
petdcoat. This oldest sister, deaf and dumb, 
seemed like a young man, who did not wish to 
betray himself by his voice, and came to watch 
my manner with his sisters, that he might bring 
me back to good behavior If there were any need 
of it. 

Just then I could not resist the promptings of 
my self-love to reveal my discovery, and I was 
immediately punished. 

" Why have yoa mistrusted me? " said I to my 
young friends. " Your brother's presence is not 
necessary to secure the most sabmisdve and re- 
spectful behavior on my part" 

" And why do you break your oath ? " ans- 
wered Stella, severely. " Come here ; it is too 
Ute to go back, and we must employ harsher 
means to force you to silence." 

She stopped me; the black domino turned 
round, deaf as she was, and produced a bandage 
whivh the three bound about my eyes with the 
precaution and dexterity of girls well skilled in 
all the tricks of blind man's buff. 

" We will spare you the gag," said Beatrice, 
" but at the first word you speak, you will not 
eK-ape it so ea^y, as we shall soon go whet« 
there are stronger hands. Until then, give ns 
your hands; you will not be so mean as to draw 
them away, and oblige ua to fasten them behind 
you." 

I really did not find their manner of binding 
my hands dissgroeable after all, for they were 
tightly clasped in those of two lovely girls; 
neither did the ceremony of the bandage disturb 
me, for I felt two other hands placed npon my 
forehead and among the locks of my bair; they 
were those of the elder nster, and as they were 
gloveless to perform such high offices, their soft 
pressure left ve no longer in doubt respecting 
the pex of the dumb personage. 

I should say in my own praise, that I had not 
once felt the slightest uneviness respecting the 
result of my adventure. However inexplicable 
everything was as yet, I had not the provincial- 
ism to dread any mystery in bad taste ; 1 was 
armed with no pcugoaid, and the threat of my 
lovely sybils did not ins(Hre me with fear, either 
for my ears or even my mouiiBChe. I saw clear- 
ly that I had intelUgent people to deal with, and 
the remembnnce of their faces and the sound (rf 
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ir vincea neither betm/ed boMneu nor wick- 
edness. They must bave been authorized bv 
their father, who probably knew me by reputa- 
tion, to ret'eive me thus nHnantically ; &nd even 

twas not BO, there alway) is a certain inde- 
Boable atmosphere of cnndor about a pure wo- 
man, wbich never deceives the senses of aD ex- 
perienced mao. 

soon felt, from the warmth of the tempera- 

e and the sound of my foob^tups, that I was 
within the castle. I mounted several step?, then 

-as shut in a room, and Beatrice called to me 
from outside : 
" Get ready — take off your bandage — buckle 
I the armor — put on the masque — forget noth- 
ing. Some one will come for you in a few roin- 

I foDod myaelf alone in a room, furnished only 
with a krge mirror, two lamps and a sofa, upon 
which I saw a strange suit of armor — a helmet, 
ran, a shirt of mail, armlets and greaves, all 
compact and white as stone. But when I touched 
them, I found that they were made of pasteboard, 
but so well modelled and punted in relief, to imi- 
tate carved ornaments, that at the distance of a 
few steps the illusion was complete. The mail 
was made of "toile d' encollage," and its stiiT 
folds imitated sculpture in the best possible 

The style of this wariike accoutrement was a 
mixture of the antique and rococo, as is seen in 
the Btatnes of the last centuries. I hastened to 
don this strange costume, even to the mask, which 
represented the ttern and sad face of an old capi- 
tnin, and whose white eyes, lined with gauze in- 
ride, had something terrific about tbem. In 
looking at myself in the glass, through the gauze, 
which did not permit to see clearly, I thought I 
had changed into stoue, and drew bock invol- 

Tbe door opened: Stella examined me in si- 
lence, and, placing her finger on her lips : 

" Done to a charm I " said she, speaking low. 
L'uont di $aaso is frightful 1 But don't forget 
the white gloves. Oh, these are too clean ; soil 
them a little against the wall to give them tone and 
shadow. Everything must deceive, even when 
seen near by. WeU, come now ; my brothers 
luok for you, bat my father suspects nothing. 
Now behave like a sensible statue. Don't seem 

ee or underet^nd anything." 

She then led me down a concealed staircase, 
trivcd in the thickness of an immense wall ; 
then she opened a door and led me to a seat, 
where she lefl me, whispering : 

"Arrange yourself we!!. Be an artist in your 
attitude 1 " 

She disappeared ; all was still, and it was a 
few seconds before the gauze of my mask al- 
lowed me to distinguish the faintly lighted objects 
around me. 

Judge of my surprise 1 I was seated upon a 
tomb I I saw that I was to represent a monu- 
ment in the corner of a moon-lit cemetery. Beal 
yews were planted about me and real ivy twined 
about my pedestal. In a few minutes more I 
diHcovered that I was in a well-warmed room, 
lighted by a false moon. 1 saw through the cy- 
press branches, which arched over my head, bits 
of blue sky, which, however, was only painted 
canvas, lit by blue lights. But all wu so artisti- 
callj arranged that only an effort of the reason 

ivinced me that it was but an illusion. Was 



I upon a stage f There certainly was a large 
green velvet curtain before me ; but around me 

nothing seemed stage-like. Nothing was arranged 
to give scenic effect to an audience. There wore 
no side scenes for the actors, but the entrances 
were madu by masses of green branches, their 
outlines, veiled by blue cloth, lost in the shade. 
There were no side-lights to be seen ; the light 
came from above, like that of stars, but from 
where 1 was rivetted upon my funeral pedestal I 
could not see its focus. The floor was covered 
by a green carpet, imitating moja. The tombs 
about me resembled marble, they were so well 
painted and arranged. Far back behind me 
arose a filse wall, which looked so like a wall as 
to deceive me. There were none of those fdlse 
distances which deceive the audience and t^ainst 
which the ai-tor lose? the depths of the horizon. 
The scene in which I took part was so large as 
not to shock the appearance of reality. It 
seemed to me like a room arrdnged like a little 
convent yard, or the corner of a garden assigned 
to illustrious graves. The cypress trees seemed 
to be really planted in the huge rocks wbich 
had been brought to hold them, and upon which 
the moss was still fresh. 

So I was in no theatre, and yet I was taking 
part in some sort of representation. This is what 
I imi^ned ; M. dc Bahna was insane, and his 
children practised strange fantasies to flatter him. 
They arranged tableaux suited to the joyous or 
melancholy moods of his weak biain, for I had 
hoard them laugh and sing the nigbt before, 
although they talked about arranging the ceme- 
tery. I heard whisperings, stealthy footstep* and 
the rustling of dresses behind the trees which 
surrounded me ; then I heard the sweet voice of 
Beatrice pronounce these words from behind the 
curtain : 

Then a choir of beautiful voices arose from all 
sides, as if spirits had inhabited those cypress 
boughs which waved above my head and about 
my feet. I arranged my pose as Commander, 
for I saw plainly that we had to do with " Don 
Juan." The chorus was Mozart's and they 
sang those admirable harmonious chords of the 
cemetery scene: "Di rider jineTai, pria delT 
aurora. RUtaldo! audace! laicia ai morti la 

Involuntarily I added my voice to those of the 
invisible spirits, but I was silenced by the open- 
ing of the curtain before me. It did not rise 
like a stage curtain \ it drew back on either side ; 
but it unveiled none the less a pretty tittle thea- 
tre, adorned with two rows of handsome boxes 
ornamented in the style of Louis XIV. Three 
pretty chandeliers hung from the dome. There 
were no footlights, but there was a place for an 
orchestra. The strangest thing was that there 
were no spectators, not one soul in all the room, 
and I played the statue to empty seals. 

" If this is all the mystification I am to meet 
with," thought 1, " it is not very malicious. I 
only want to know how long 1 am to play the 
statue (o nobody." 

I did not wait long, Don Juan and Leporollo 
came out from the trees behind me and began to 
converse. Their costumes, admirably faithful 
and in good taste, did not permit me to recognize 
the actors at once, for Leporello had grown full 
thirty years younger. His figure was easy, his 
limbs straight, and he wore a black beard, cut en 



collier Andalma; his wrinkles were concealed, 
but could I hesitate one moment when I heard 
his voice? It was old Boccaferri, transformed 
into an elegant and gniceful actor. 

But this handsome Don Juan, this hanghty and 
poetical youth, who leaned so carelessly npon my 
pedestal, without deigning to turn towards roe 
his lace, shaded by a blonde wig, and a large felt 
hat, Louis XIII., with a white plume — who was 
he then ? His rich costume seemed taken from 
some family portrait. It was no fancy dre.'s, 
made up of rags and tinsel ; it was a veritable 
velvet doublet, short as was worn by the dandies 
of that period, with the same large breeches, the 
same stiff lace and soft and rich ribbons. Noth- 
ing about it smelt of the shop or the costumer, or 
that uufiithful arrangement by wbich the actor 
compromises with the public in modifying the 
extravagance and exaggeration of old times. It 
was the first time I had ever seen a peraon truly 
historic in his costume and his manner of wearing 
it ; and for me, a painter, it was a good fortune. 
The young man was graceful and welt made ; ho 
strutted like a peacock, and gave me a much better 
idea of Don Juan than Colio himself could have 
done, for Celio would bave infused into him 
somelbing too haughty and super-tragic for the 
character. But suddenly, upon a cowardly re- 
mark from Leporello Boccaferri, ho raised his 
head to me, the statue, with an air of nonchal- 
ant irony, and I recognized Celio Floriani him- 
self. 

Did he know me ? At all events, my mask 
did not let him smito upon the well-known fea- 
tures ; and as the piece seemed carried on with 
wonderful self-possession, 1 kept my positioD un- 
moved. When my first emotions of surprise and 
joy were over, (for, although I did not see Ce- 
cilia, I hoped that she was not far off,) I listened 
to the play which was going on, that 1 might not 
cause it to fail. My rdle was not difficult, since 
I had only one gesture to make, one word to say, 
but still even tbeie must be used in their place. 

I bad judged from the chorus, where, for want 
of instruments, charming voices bad supplied the 
harmonious combinations of an orchestra, that 
Mozart's opera v»aa to be performed in some 
manner : but Cello's and Boccaferri's dialogue 
made me think that they were playing Moliere's 
comedy in Italian. I knew it almost by heart in 
Fiench, and before long I saw that they did not 
follow the text closely, for Dona Anna, dressed in 
black, crossed the foot of the cemetery and drew 
near me, as if to pray at my tomb, when, seeing 
the two promenadera, she hid herself to listen. 
This beautiful Dolla Anna, dressed like one of 
Velasquez's portraits, was represented by Stella. 
She was sad and pale as became her rdle at that 
time. She learned there that Don Juan bad 
killed her father, for the reprobate almost boasted 
of it in mocking poor Leporello, who was half 
dead with fright. Anna stifled a shriek as she 
fied. Leporello answered by cries of fear, and 
declared to bis master that the souls of the dead 
were disturbed by his impiety ; and as for him- 
self, he should not cross that part of the cemetery, 
but should go all around it rather than advance 
one step. Don Juan seized him by his ear, and 
insisted upon his reading the inscription upiHi the 
Commander's monument. The poor valet de- 
clared that he could not read, as in the libretto 
of the Italian opera. Hie scone was prolonged 
in a manner rather piquant to stody, for it was a 
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mixtare of Moliere's comedy and the lyric drams 
put into comtDon words and action, and (he whole 
was lengthaoiid and carriiid out by a third ver- 
sion, unknown lo mo, which seemed improvised. 
It made the dialogue rather too lonf; and somo- 
times too familiar for the public, but there it bad 
a Burpriung reality, ao great that the illusion wai 
not lost for a mooient, and I felt almoti a« if I 
was beholding an episode in the life of Don 
Juan. 

The play of the acton was so natural, and ihe 
place so well arrangied for the freedixn of their 
motions, that they did not feem to act comedy, 
but to be persuaded that they were true tjpes of 
the drama. 

This illusion even took posse«sion of roe when 
I heard Leporello deliver bis master's invitation 
to me, and I saw him express anfcigned terror at 
the inclination of my head. Never did convol- 
eive trembling, contraction of ibe features, suffo- 
cation of ibe voice or trembling of the limbs 
more truly mark a man seriously terrified by a su- 
pernatural act. Don Juan hitnsetf was moved 
when I answered bis insolent appeal by the sol- 
emn " Yti." The sound of a gong in the side- 
scenei and a few lugubrious chords made me 
tremble myself. Don Juan held his head high 
and his form erect, bis arrogant sword turning 
back tbe edge of bis cloak; but he trembled a 
little, his light moostache stood ont with secret 
fear, and he went out, saying : 

" I iboughl myself beyond such hallucinations. 
Do let us go out I' 

lie passed before me, eyeing me with audacity, 
but his eyes were rounded with fear, and his 
lofty brow was bathed with a cold perspirallon. 
He went off with Leporello, and the curtain was 
draws ti^ther, while tbe spirits recommenced 
tbe chorus : 

" IH rider finerai," &c. 

Dolia Anna came immediately and look me by 
the hand, helping me first to undo the mask ; 
then she led me to tbe curtain and bade me 
look cautiously into the room. The parterre of 
Ihe audience room, which was only furnished 
with a dozen arm-chairs, and a table covered 
with papers, and a grand piano, became a green 
toora in the entr'acte. 1 saw old Boccaferri fan- 
ning himself with a ladies' fan and breathing 
quickly, like a man who was really excited. 
Celio was collecting the papers upon the table ; 
Beatrice, beautiful as an angel and dressed for 
Zerlina, held by the band a beardless boy, who 
personated Maselto. A fiflh person was stand- 
ing back Id me, wrapped in a domino, caught up 
on one side, and displaying a lace ruffle hanging 
over a black silk stocking. This was the third 
pretended MadcmcHselle de Batmn, the deaf one, 
drened as Ottavio, who bad mystified me in the 
garden ; but was it Cecilia ? iihe seemed taller 
to me. Bud that careless mien, that attitude, so 
like a young man, did tiot renund me of the Boc- 
caferri, whom I had never seen in the garments 
of our *ex. I was about asking Stella, but she 
put ber 6nger upon her lips and motioned me lo 

" Fardien 1 " said Boccaferri lo Celio, who was 
complimenting him apon acting so well, " no one 
could have helped it. I was half dead with fright 
in good earnest ; for I did not see the atatne at 
the rehearsal yesterday, and althongh I cot out 
and painted all the pieces of the armor, I had no 
idea that they could have snch effect when they 



were worn. SalvatoKs attitude was perfect, and 
he spoke the yt» with so excellent a tone that I 
did not recognise his voice ; and then, in that 
costume, he seemed like a giant. Where is Ibe 
child, thai I may compliment bim ? " 

Boccaferri turned suddenly and saw tbe young 
man of whom he spake buued in rouging his 
cheeks for Masetto. 

"Well done I What !" cried Boccaferri, "have 
you had time to change your costume already ? " 

" How is that, mon vievx," answered the boy ; 
" yon think I was the statue ? Don't you re- 
member meeting me in the passa^, when you 
^most fell down on yoar hnera in your haste to 
flee, BO great was your fear ? and you whispered 
to me : ' That stone figure really did frighten 

" Did I say that f " said Boccaferri, astounded. 
" I do not remember it. I saw you without notic- 
ing you ; I was beude myself. Yes, I really was 
afraid. I am aatislied ; our attempt has succeed- 
ed, my children ; we are gaining in emotion. I 
for one have gained it, and when you do, you 
will become great artists." 

" But, denr fool," said Celio, laughing, " if Sal- 
valor was not the slatne, who was? You do not 
a»k." 

"Indeed, who was it? Who the deuce did 
play the statue ? " 

And Boccaferri rose, thoroughly frightened, 
casting bis haggard eyes around him. 

" Tbe dear good man is very susceptible," said 
Stella to me; " we must go no farther. Speak 
your name before showing yourself." 
[To bt eoBOaaia.} 



Goethe on JHlettantinn, 



The Diletlant shuns all that relates lo princi- 

Eles, neglects Ihe acquisition of the requisite 
nowledge, in onler to come at once to prai-tice ; 
confounds Art with Material. 

Thus, for instance, we never find a Dilettanl 
who draws well, for in that case he would be on 
tbe road to arL 

Diletlants ottrn turn tbeir attention to Encaustic 
and Mosaic, because they put tbe duration of tbe 
work in the place of art. Still ot^ener, they 
occupy themselves with etching, because the mul- 
tiplication pleases them. 

They are curious in artifice, manner, modes of 
wolfing, arcana, because in general they cannot 
raise themselves bejond the idea of mechanical 
dexterity, and think, if they can only acquire the 
trick of hand, ibey will have no further aifficulty 

It is on this account, namely, the want among 
Dilettants of a true idea of art, that they always 
prefer the Many and the Indifferent, or ihe Rare 
and Costly, to the Choice and Good. We find 
many Dilettants with great collecdona. Nay, it 
may be said that all great collections have their 
origin in Dilettantism; for it prospers best, par- 
ticularly when its quest is aided by means, in rojl- 
inn together. Its object is to possess, not to choose 
with understanding, and be content with the pos- 
session of a few good things. 

Dilettants have for the moat pari a patriotic 
tendency. Thus, a German Diletlant not seldom 
interests himself for German art exclurively; 
hence the cidlections of engravings and paintings 
of German masters only. 

Two bad habits are often met with in DIlettMits, 
and are to be ascribed in like manner to the want 
of a true notion of art Tbe firvt is, they would 



be of consequence; that is, would have their ap- 
plause of inqiortance, would stamp tbe artist. In 
the second place, the artist, who is tbe true con- 
noisseur, has an unconditional and entire interest 
in art, and devotion to it. The Diletlant baa 
nevermore than a half interest; he regards all 
as a sport and pastime ; has, for the most part, 
some by-object, some propensity to satisfy, some 
whim to indulge, and seeks to avoid coming to a 
reckoning with the world, and the demands of 
good taste, by the apology, that in the purchase 
of works of art, be hopes to accomplish some good 
end, — to ^d a promising artist, or help a poor 
family in distress; such have always been tbe 
reasons why Dilettants have bought this or ibaL 
Thus, on the one hand, they seek to show their 
taste., on the other, to free it from suspicion. 

Amateursbip in Landscape, presuppOKaabighly 
cultivated art. 

Portrait painting. 

Senlioiental poetic tendency, also givea rite to 
Dilettantism, in tbe arts of deugn. Shakqiearo. 
Engraved illustrations of poems. 

Silhouettes. 

Works of art as furniture. 
All Frenchmen are Dilettants in tbe arti ^ 
design, as an inteeral part of education. 
Amateurs in Miniature. 
Lay everything lo knack. 
Love of allegory and atluwon. 



Scarcity of good architects, in propor^n to tbe 
desire there la for fine architecture, drives to 
Dilettantism ; especially when the rich lovera of 
architecture are scattered at wide intervals. 

Travel iu Italy and France, and particularly 
amateursbip in gardens, have fbitered this Dilet- 

Dilettauls prefer to go back to tbe origin of 
Architecture, a) Rough wood, bark, &c. b) 
Heavy architecture. Done columns, e) Imitation 
of Gothic Architecture, d) Architecture of fancy 



B apparent freedom from re- 
actions, it seems easier than it really is, and thus 
i are more easily led into it. 



French style of |iardening, considered on ill 
good side, and especially vii-it-uU the present taste- 
English taste Las the ba^ of the useful, which 
tbe French must sacrifice. 

The apish imitation of Ihe English taste has the 
appearance of the useful. 
Chinese taste. 



The fact, that the German laivnage was in the 
beginning applied to poetry, not by any one great 
poetic genius, hut through merely middling heads, 
must inspire Uilettanlism with confidence to essay 
itself in it. 

The cultivation of French lileiwture and lan- 
guage has made even Dilattants more artistic. 

The French were always more rigorous, tended 
to severer correctness, and demanded even of 
Dilettants taste and spirit within, and externally 
a faultless diction. 

In England, Dilettantism held more by Latin 
and Greek. 

Sonnets of the lulians. 

Impudence of the later Dilettantism, originated 
and maintained through reminiscences of a richly 
cultivated poetic dialect, and the facility of a good 
mechanical exterior. 

Polite literature of univerdtiee, induced by a 
modern method of study. 

Lady poems. 

SchOn-gealerti (Bel eipril). 

Musen-olmanacks. (Our annuals ?) 

Journal*. 

Fashion and extension of translations. 

Immediate transition from tbe classes and tbe 
nniversity to authorship. 

Epoch of ballads, and songs of the people, 

Gessner, poetic prose. 

Carlsruhen, &c. revival of fine authors in the 
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Imitation of the bardt. 
Burner's intlueniie on the Ljre. 

Rbymelen venea, 

Klopstoctcean odes. 

ClauiliuB. 

Wieland'B laxity. 

In earlier times, 

Latin verses. 

Pedanlism. 

Mure hnndicrsft. 

Skill, without poetic spirit 



Reasons wbj the Ditettant hates the poverful, 
the pawionate, the characleristii:, and only repre- 
sents (he middling, the moral. 

The Diletlant never paints the object, but only 
the feeling it givea Hae to in him. 

He avoids the character of the object. 

All DUett&ntic creations in this style of poetry 
vitl have a pathologiual charac;ter, and express 
only the attractions and repulsions felt by their 

The Dilettant tfainkg to reach poetry by means 
of hit wits. 

Dramatic botchers go mad when Ihejr desire to 
give effect to their work. 



In ancient times a greater influence upon pas- 
sionate life, by means of portable stringed instru- 
ments, which gave more room fbraumple expres- 
Bon of sentiment. 

Medium of ga1IanlT7. 

In later times piano-forte and violin. 

More stress laid upon mecbanical dexterity, 
difficulty, and a ' ' ' ' 
life and pawon. 



More food for vanity. 

Song and opera existence. 

FalsH hopes of implanting national feeling or 
testhetio spirit br means of composed people-aongs 
(_VolMUderl j™ t^i- 6 

Social, table, drinking, aikd free-mason songs. 

In former limes pedantry and indifference. 
Uniformity. 

In later times, formlessness; from which arise 
wildaess, violence, spplicalion of itrenglh. 

Distinction between representative, naive, and 
characteristic Dances. 

Representative, make beauty of) _ „ „ , 
e i .- f - ^ I Fall ewllr Into 

form, and motion of importance, > ^i^Ji,. 
and poMess dignity, (Minuet.) ) 

Naliie. belon^ring to a livelier f ;■)] oirfij into 
state, are more free and agreeable. J •■trungioco. 

C/inmeierutic, approach the > rob wiIj Into 
boundary of objective art. j tuieMtim. 



French comedy is, even among amateurs, obli- 
galo, and a social institution. 

Italian amaleur^Mimedy, is founded on a pup- 
pet, or puppet-like, representation. 

Germany, in former times, Jesuit-schools. 

In later times; French Amateur-comedies, for 
aiding the cultivatiou of the language, in noble 

Mixing up of ranks in German Amaleur- 
comeily. 

Conditions, under which, in any case, a moder- 
ate practice in theatrict^ matters may be harmless 
and allowable, or even in some measure advan- 

Permanence of the same company- 
To avoid passionate pieces, and choose such as 
are reflective and soi'ial. 
To ailmit no children, or very young 
Greatest posMblr '- - - 

(ObimIuIob 

IbrifitU Ficoolondoi 

(TmulMtd Ibr th< London Miukal Wnrll ttam " IilUaitim- 

UonJaanwlUDlxwI.") 

Did ^ou ever assist at the triumph of a prima 
di;nna, in Italy ? If yoa have such a chauce, 
miiul you do not sit in the orchestra stalls, for 



lungperst 



your fate would inevitably be to be buried, along 
with the actress, under a mountain of boquets, 
crowns of laurel, gold, and occasionally even of 
iron — the latter aimed by the zealous hand of 
some implacable rival. Diamonds and other 
precious stones are mi.ted up with flowers in this 
deluge of enthusiasm; and, unless you be a Tur- 
cophilist to the extent of craving for a Mahometan 
paradise in this world, in which the great point 
consists in calmly reposing on rubies and emeralds, 
you will have cause to repent your indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The carnival of IS56 had been so obstreperous 
and frenetic among the Siennesc — who had on 
this occasion received permission to put on their 
masks, which had been prohibited for more than 
eight ^-eara — that they very naturally felt the 
necessity of expiating by a few tears all the 
eccentricities of which they had been guilty. The 
consequence was, that in the morning all Sienna 
turned out and rushed to the Duomo, to weep at 
the sermon of a celebrated Franciscan friar, and 
from thence went in a body to the theatre to weep 
over the misfortune of La Tramata, inlerpri'led 
by the noble lady Maria Piccolomini. What 
is the TravialaV — Why, it is the young la<ly who 
has missed her way, taken the wron;; path — in 
short the Dame aux Cameliax. The Traviaia is 
nothingmore than the well known and un-edifying 
story of a Gascon father who comes up from his 
village to spoil a lender tiaiion which has been 
going on for some three or four months between 
his son, also of the Gascon school, and a con- 
sumptive youno; lady who keeps the said son, and 
as usual is repaid by the deepest ingratitude, while 
the gentleman invokes the tostimony of the chorus 
who sing al hin at the tops of their voices—" Di 
donna ignobUe insidlalor, val nt detli orror 1" I 
do not undertake to relate the whole story, which 
I dare say you know as well as I do; but what I 
must say it that the opera of La Traviaia, which 
had been sutcessivciy condemned in all the 
theatres of Italv, has been triumphantly re-instated 
by Maria (or Marietta — or Marieltina^ Piccolora- 
iai, who has infused the breath of life into it by 
her rare dramatic talent It is of tliis young 
genius that I am now about to say a few words. 

Tills grand daughter and niece of a swarm oi 
illustrious men, of the Piccolomini family, whose 
root, transplanted by Charlemi^na from among 
the Gauls, and replanted in fertile Italy, has [;ivcn 
hirth two two nopes, several cardinals, bishops, 
marshals, poets, nistorians, Sic. ; this yong girl, we 
say, endowed with a large fortune, and allied to 
the most distinguished families in the kingilom, 
has, nevertheless, been unable to rcsi.<t the fdsci- 
naliona of the art wbich has drawn her towards 
the stage. She experienced the necessity o( giv- 
ing utterance to andsino[ing what she toltso well ; 
she was instinctively impelled to transfer the 
emotions which filled her own soul into the souls 
of a numerous auiiience. Considerations of posi- 
tion, alliances of hU sorts, were constrained to give 
waj-; the drsmaiic instinct was too strong to be 
resisted, and it compelled all those opposed to it 
to range themselves on its side. Maria Piccolo- 
mini has overcome the repugnance of her family. 
Surrounded by all that affection and frienilship 
can oflor, it is charming to see her, sportive child 
that she is, playing with her younger brothers and 
sisters, and remember that the previous evening 
she had made the public tremble and weep, and, 
as it were, liang suspended on her life. The 
mimetic talent of Marietta is extremely natural. 
No lesson of theatrical IraditJon has taken away 
(he bloom of her originality, or even interfered 
with it. While a mere child, only four years old, 
she used to amuse herself with playing al mock 
represenlalioQS. She sang duets with her mother, 
i)bo was an admirable amateur, and it frequent- 
ly happened during the fine summer evenings, 
when little Marietta was «nging, thinking that 
noboily beard her except those in the room, that 
a sudden explosion from people listening without 
the chateau followed the performance, and awoke 
in the mind of the young countess the first dream 
of her aspiration for public applause. She had 
much to go throush, however, poor child ! before 
arriving at the wisbed-for goaL Entreaties, ear- 
nest and probnged, having foiled with her father, 



she addressed hereelf — good Italian as she is— 
the adored image of Jesus the Nazarene, in t' 
chur.:hof St. John. She implored itandoflVred 
it valuable gifls if it would unbend that will which 
opposed all the yearnings of her heart. 

Singular cranr'idence I Four centuries previ- 
ously, in U64, Marietta's ancestor. Pope Pius the 
Second, bequeathed to the same church Ihe ri^ibt 
hand of John (he Baptist, brought to Italy from 
the Morea by Thomas Paleoque, and implored the 
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homct 11., and, in this crusade against the Turks, 
oflered to Europe the singular spectacle of a 
pope who mode himself a general I . . . The 
views of yonng Piccolomini were even more 
favorably received than those of the Holy Pontiff', 
since, as everybody knows, the Turk remained 
Sultan, and the Pope died during the expedition; 
while the charming virtuota, fortified by the 

fitemal consent, appeared on the stage of the 
ergola in Florenra, with the most tnumphant 
success, charmed all thwe wbo wished to encour- 
age her in her new career, and afflicted her 
parents with inconsolable anguish. 

And how, indeed, could success have failed her, 
possessed of talent, youth, a charming person, and 
a passionate love for the art ? She is twenty 
years of age ; anil, during the four she has been 
on the stasfe, she has already acquired, in the 
owns of Italy, the highest renown. 
rather tall, is extremely graceful ; ber 
features arc regular; her mouth is beautiful, and 
her eyes full of softness and expression. An ad- 
mirable actress, never losing sight of her part, 
becsuse she throws berwholesouTand feeling into 
it, she exi.'els, above all, in pathetJc and lou<:hing 
music, and the play of her countenance adds for- 
cibly to the eflect of her sympathetic voice. Not 
content with the brilliant successes she has obtained 
in the operas of Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
masters, she was desirous of creating a character, 
and to restore new life to a work abandoned by 
all the " prima donnas." She brought back the 
Traviata of Verdi to the stage, and achieved a 
success at Turin that will he remembered for 
many years. Paris, whither she intends going 
next September, will pronounce its irrevocable 
verdict upon the opera and upon the artjst. We 
doubt not that the Parisian public, so difficult to 
please, and so delicate in appreciation, will at 
once acknowledge and accept the double talent 
of Mile. Piccolomini, which con^sts n<rt only in 
vocaliEing in a remarkaUe maniter, but in histri- 
onic powers, that often reach perfection. 

The young caniatrice, not wishing to deprive 
Sienna, her native place, of the pleasure of hear- i 
ing her sin«, with a disinterestedness altove all 
praise, gave tourteeu representations at the theatre, 
the receipts of which were ^1 distributed among 
the poor. In addition to the enthuHastic recep- 
tion she met with every evening, being sometimes 
called as often as farlg line) before the curtain, 
after the last representation, all the youth of the 
town and country, carrying torches in their hands, 
attended by bands of music, escorted her in tri- 
umph from the theatre to her own house. Here 
we are presented with a coincidence analogous to 
that we have specialized above. Contrast the 
striking phases of her life when the extremea 
touch I Belbre the altar of the Virgin— the 
chef-fTieucre of Francisco di Giorgio, and the 
principal ornament of the Plot-e ot Sienna — in 
1469, passed Pope Pius II. (Piccolomini), on 
leavinff the cathedral, when, after a Unttn sermon, 
he had presented the roue if or to the municipality. 
He was reconducted to his palace by an cnthusi- 
a.ilic crowd, who kissed the traces of his sandals. 
Tbe sublime frescoes copied from the cartoons of 
Raphael by Pinturichio may almost be accounted 
living witnesses of this scene. Well — To ibis 
same place, four hundred years later, we have 
seen tbe great-grand-niece of tbe Pontiff, escorted 
by a crowd of people assembled from every coi^ 
ner of Italy to hear her sinar — who re-coaducted 
her, as ber ancestor, Pius 11., was re-conducted, 
to the Palace Piccolomini. The one came from 
the cathedral, the other from the theatre; trav- 
ersed the same places, with almost the same cere^ 
monials ; the one cinctured with a tiara, the other 
crowned with gdden laurels, and proclwKied the 
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Rislori of song — ibroirinjc to the crowd her luca 
hnndkcri'Miif, that her furvent ailmirers miiiht 
prewrve ita fragmenti', evpn as the hidubentes 
and ri'lica were foiTnerly distributed by tlie PoiitifT. 
The Pope bcquPSiKed to hia n»iive tow a ektfii- 
ifmitrTe of arts, imparihhable remembrancurs of 
munifii-entre ; ibu artist succors (he afflicted, 
bestows on th« hoapilaU lar^ auma of money, 
the produce of faer talent. Thus, in all times, 
this patriL-iati family has merited from a gratilul 
country the veneration which it still enjoys. Who 
knows but that Providence, in bis unseen ways, 
nay prepare for the young Piccolominl that tri- 
uniph which was the ambition of her ftreat-grand- 
unclu V — that ihe desi^endftnt of ihe Caliph, who, 
they say, is about lo moke a tour in France, may 
be so far impresseil by Marietta Piecolomini's 
repn>Mntation of Polyeucte, as to become a eooJ 
catholic on the spot? Thin, indeed, would oca 
splendid coup-de-thtairt I 

Le Colokei. F. Colohbari. 
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For Dwiihi'i JdhribI at Motlg. 
THB TWO HUirBTBBIr^OBTB. 
IVrom tlu Oeimu oT Auiuteu.] 
I slept whnre an elm-grove darkened the ground, 
And the dead barde lay in their coffins around. 
The birds with their music had lulled me to sleep, 

the branches made hymna in the wind's low Bweep. 
now, when all eyes to slumbc?! were gone, 
And Love and Sorrow alone watched on, 
The lids of the eoffina all rattled and shook. 
The lida of the coffiua all rattled and Ivake. 
Idke ware on wave in the lounding main, 

le forth ttora the coffins a minitrel-tiain, 
To thouaands and thouionds the ahadow-h 
And each bony flgnre an inatmment held. 
Their lips are all dry, and their g-lance is cold. 
And the pallid cheek is sunken and old, 
And with hands throngh which no feeling ran. 
To hammer and pound on the strings they began. 

There falls on my ea no tone or sound ; 

But owls from their coverta went flying about. 

And from chinks in the rocka grinning Cobolda peep'd 

And tbe grtss all withered in the place. 
And the moon, nith a cloud, veiled her modest hue ; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they thrum, and the key 
0[ the strun is — Oblivids and Vaniti ! 

Hark ! a sound like the angels' trumpet-call, 
When the worlds intfl being were summoned all ; 
The leaves of the forest all murmur and thrill, 
The meadow-grass ruatlea, and tinkles the rill. 
And thousands of cuffins clap suddenly to ; 
Crowd back to their slnmbers the thmmming crew; 

!n thousands of coffins wide open fly, 
And a mtnstrel-race comes aweeping by! 
A seed that ahall never eitingnished bo, 

ned at the breast of eternity. 

With eye of lightning and yet so mild, 

And the rosy face of a loving child. 

Andlo! the majestic minstrel-choir 
All strike together the sounding wire. 
Like the seraphim's prayei^like an avalancho-^ang 
Along the broad plain the melodious clang. 
Tlie waters stopped flowing to hear them sing. 
The rosea bloomed as if it were spring. 
And round them, in fuller moonlight, wove 
The elflo-children their dance in the grove. 
? tree shook his head for joy, 'twould seem, 
! bird on the bongh dreamed a sweeter dream ; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they aing, and the key 
Of the strain ia— Imhoetauix I 
As one aoikg-gieeted and crowned with rose. 
The sunken sun in his mountain-grave glows ; 
Once more through the apacea a murmur awept, 
And the minatiels again in their coffins slept. 



The rattling startled me and I woke, 
Already the day in the East had broke, 
The Btonea are all fast, the sepulchre sealed. 
And the morning air breaths over the field. 
But though the minstrels long since reposed, 
And their eveilaating mansions closed. 
One aong of the two bids my heart yet thrill, 
I have Bung it, and, dying, shall sing it still. 
But which of the boats haa inspired my rhyme i 
Thou, thou shah reveal it, all-judging Time ! 
When the grave-rose blooms, and I am gone. 
With one of them still ahall my aong sound on. 
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BeetboTen'a "Eg^mont" Huie. 

New Tobk, Mat !1. Last Satardny evening, 
for the first time, within the natls of tbe tliealrs 
known as the " Academy" in this city, the occasion 
Eisfeld's concert, much impressed with the beauty 
and commodlonsness of the building, much troubled 
by the manner of lighting il, bat better pleased with 
its acoustic qualities than in any theatre of its size 
I hare visited. I tried the parqnelto, the second 
boxes, and finally Ihe amphitheatre, where I bad 
several hundred seats nt m; dispoaal, being the only 
occupant, and where I listened in delightful silence, 
far from the talkers below, to the en^re second part. 

Ob, those talkers — those 1 Well, well! Here 

is tbe programme : 

1. Overture to Ohenm, Webeb 

2. " Ah, perfido," sung by Hiss Bbainard. 

BlBTHOVBtl 

3. Adoeio and Finale from Mendelssohn's de- 

lightflll Concerto in O minor, the piano- 
forte played by Richard Hofphams. 

4. "Matilda a me repita," scena and aria by 

EisFELU, composed for and sung by Ba- 

BbeTHotSK's music lo "Egmont." with ei- 
planntory poem by Ddsald McLeod, the 
songs by Miss Bkainaiu). 
When one considers that our orchestras, enrept 
when rehearsing for the few concerts of the winter, 
which bring tlicm atl together, are scattered among 
a muhiiudc of places of amusement, where Ihe lack 
of numbers must be made up by the loudness of the 
few, it becomes a matter of surprise that snch per- 
fection can lie attained as we really And. Thongh 
the fine delicacy and pare liquid flow of the tones 
from the bowed instruments, which disiingiiishes a 
few world-renowned orchestras made up of virtosos, 
was wanting, it seemed lo me, (Vcsh from the great 
concerta of Berlin and Leipsic, that the performance 
of the opening ovennre was one not to be ashamed 
of anywhere. It has always been a cnrioos point 
with me to compare the fairy mnaic of Weber with 
that of Mendelssohn. Could Weber have known 
the '* Midsummer Night's Dream " Overture ? He 
might ; it was composed before " Oberon." How 
beaniifnl are both I hut Weber's fairies are far differ- 
ent from Shakspeare's. 

One of the most remarkable proofil, to my mind, 
of the success which would have followed Beet- 
hoven's dramatic effbrls, had his application to be 
appointed composer lo the Vienna Openl been fa- 
vorably received, is the Scena and Air: Ahl perfido, 
sweetly sung by Miss Bbairakd, and nioely accom- 
panied. In form it is thoronghly Italian, after the 
manner of Salieri, Cimarosa, and olhen of bis day, 
white at the same time the depth of feeling, both in 
the delicioBS melody and ihs splendid accompani- 
ment, is pecntiariy Beelboven'a own. I know few if 
any pieces composed as this was, simply for a con- 



cert jncce, which cornea near it. He has ouiSal- 
ianed the Italians themselves. At tbe time it was 
written, it was performed ai Beeiboven's own con- 
certs, u> the delight of ibe Vienna public, of all 
grades and achools. As a general rule, scenes and 
airs can have their due effect only when heard 
their proper connection in the operas to which they 
belong. A mere concert piece of the kind n 
therefore have uncommon merit lo touch the heart 
aa does Beethoven's Ahl perjido, unconnected as it 
la with any plot or text beside. I wiah to thank 
Mies Brainard most heartily for singing this beenli- 
fnl piece in all the simplicity of its notation, and ftu* 
not once giving way to the temptation of showing 
off her powers by some misplaced cadenza. Few 
women singers, nowadays, could resist the tempta- 
tion lo sing the entire air in the " wiggle voice," and 
slill fewer would have passed the pause near the 
without inserting two or three chromatic runs, which 
they had learned under Signor This or Mens. That, 
and call it a cadenza. As long as Miss Brainard 
singa BO sweetly as on this evening. God speed her I 

What a beantiful Adagio ia that from the G 
minor of Mendelssohn I But ia not the finale inle- 
rior to il ! Still this Concerto as a whole is a fa 
ile, and ihal justly. Mr. HorFiiANii was much ap- 
plauded. 

It was a hard trial for Mr. Eisfeld's Scena and 
Aria, that but one performance separated il from the 
glaxioai Ah ! perfido. It made no deep impressioi 
upon me, though sung magnlGcently by Badiali 
I have heard no each singing during tbe last two 

But to Part II. Hfty-eigbt years ago Beraadotte, 
then a young and rising man, was sent to Vienna as 
minister of the French Bepablic. Among his fa- 
miliar acquainiances there was a yonng mnsii 
then just donbling his fame as the greatest pianist 
of bis day by proving himself also the greatest of tbe 
rising composera. Beethoven and Bemadotte be- 
came wana personal friends, and the young French- 
man's republicanism found an echo in the breast of 
the OermaD. How mach the latter was imbaed 
with hatred to tyranny, his " Fidelio," his "Heroic 
Symphony," and above all, his music to " Egmont," 
show. All these are works of the same epoch, and 
were composed under similar circDmstances. 
"Fidelio," tyranny, as exercised upon the individ- 
ual, calls out all The resources of the great composer; 
in the Symphony he paints the hero and his 
sion ; in the " Egmont" mnaic, be iilnatralea a drama, 
whnae Bubjeci ia the fall of a hero whose blood is the 
seed of liberty and freedom from the tyrant's yoke. 

The entire misapprehension which seems to pre- 
vail open the inienlions of Ihe composer in this 
mnaic, must excuse me for a tew words upon this 
topic. To judge of this music by the standard of 
popular opera ia as absurd as it is unjust to the Com- 
poser. As long ago as the days of Shakspeaie we 
And that music was a companion to the drama. 
Think bow often we And directions in his plays for 
strains from his orchestra, such as it was. To this 
day bnt few theatres are without more or less musi- 
cians to keep the audience in good humor belween 
the acts, and in a few cases music has been cotnpOMd 
expressly for particular plays, espei'ially npon tbe 
German stage. Any attempt at operatic music, and 
especially the music of ihe Italian opera, wonld be 
in the highest degree ridicnlons. With tbe excep- 
tion of a song or two, there is no room for vocal 
music, and the difficulty of finding actors and ac- 
tresses capable of great masical ezecDtion wonld 
render simple strains indispensibte, evea if ia most 
cases they were not the most appropriate. The 
composer is confined by the neeessilies of the case 
to tbe overture, entr'actes, marches, and occaalonally 
a passage of melodrama or a short descriptive bit of 
harmony. 

The overtoie be may make as bread as he plaaaes, 
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and tfae most lacceufol onei are sueh aa ptint 
miukBlly an oailiae of the entire play; the orer- 
tare, as a mere in trod action, lilie tome to Gliick'* 
openu, tbal to Hajdn'a "Creation," \i not common- 
Ij. if STcr, foand nritttn to the ipoken dratna. 
ThoM to the " Sominer Nighi'i Dream," by Men- 
d«[isohn, and to Collin'i '- Coriolan," by Beethoren, 
are in)taneei probably moat familiar to the readera 
of the Journal of Hnaic. Now it is clear tliat this 
kind of raa»\c can never hare tt« due effect npon an 
aodience to whirh the dramn for which it ii written 
is not bmiliar ; no poem, no lecture, no elory given 
l« the audience in n programme. i> sufficient for any 
■Dditor, unless that auditor know the composer's 
mode of maiical expreuion thn>u|[h lon|; ilndy and 
much hearing, or, as juit intimated, is familiar with 
his subject matter. In Germany, where " Ecmont " 
tl aa familiar as"HRmlei" or "Itichard III,*' with 
lu, and where each andilor who ever attends such 
concerts a* tboaa at which snch mnsic could over 
find place, it supposed to know ereiy character and 
aitaalion from' much reading; of the play, the poem 
there recited is lafflcient to give the key to the 
mnaic; just as with Oi; we could enjoy Mendela- 
•ohn's manic, so often referred to, explained in the 
tame manner. But how many of onr andience, 
from the simple statement of the reciter, could last 
Saturday evening form any conception of the real 
characters and sitnationi which the music introduced 
or represented ^ That any eiyoyment at all was felt 
by a majority of the hearen, under the circum- 
stances, ia a tribute of no small value to tha truth 
and beanty of the composition- 
Let me give the programme as it is printed tn the 
arrangement for fonr hands, with snch note* and 
comment* aa occnr. The OTerture i« familiar to the 
frequenters of the symphony concert* eTei^where. 
It ia to me not the grandest, not the most exciting 
of BeetboTen's works of the class, but the most 
beautifni. I felt in it* every note the master's admi- 
ration and love for the cbaracten of Egmont and 
Clara, and the throbhings of his great heart at the 
ttu of hit hero and the );lariouB fruits which it pro- 

Al the close of the overturo the curtain risei and 

the music is silent until the scene in which Clara 

appears, and, radiant with happincis and pride in 

ber noble lover, sings her soldier song i 

No. I. 

'■ The war-drum is rolling, high aoundeth the fife ; 

My lover, all harnessed, comniandeth tiie strife ; 

He holds the lance proudly, he order* the army. 

My heart throbs aloud — how kindles my blood ! 

Ah, if as a soldiei beside him T stood. 

From henee would T follow with courage and pride, 

Wherever be led me, I'd fight by his rade ; 

The fbernan would shrink u we charged on the van ; 

heaven ! what pleasure, were 1 but a man ■ " 

The simplicity and beauty of the original i* but 
slenderiy preserved by him who translated this ex- 
quisite song of Goethe. Still one may form some 
idea of tlie young girl, who, from her low social 
position, look* upward with love and veneration 
a* to a Ood. Of all soldier songs that I know, 
that in the " Daughter of the R^ment " included, 
there Is none the music of which to me is so full of 
emotion and simple beauty as this. It is the beaut; 
oT the German popular song, and must be Judged 
from that standard— « style of mtuic as distinct and 
national as that of the Scotch. Where I sat, the 
voice of Mia* Brainard came sweedj and clearly to 
my ears above the acMmpanlment, and I wa* fully 
satisfied with ber parfbrmance. And how full of 
martial ardor and excitement is that occooipsni 
ment! This Is another of the great qaalitiea of 
Beethoven, that bi* music ia so perfectly appro- 
No. n. This ia the short mntieal introdnction to 
Act n. It begin* with aa Andante, In which Beetr 



hovcn paints the grief of the constant Brackenbui^ 
over his unhappy love for Clara, referring eaperially 
to the words ; " Could I but forget the time when 
she loved me, or seemed to love mel And — and 
now! Let me die I Why do I heslcatet" The 
Andante is ToDowed by an Allegro con brio, in which 
ia painted the restlessness of the citiiena of Bmisels 
under the Spanish yoke, and the constantly increas- 
ing excitement among the people. 

Ho. III. is the introduction to the next act, and 
paints the warnings and presentiments of the Prince 
of Orange, with the replies of the joyous, csroless, 
Egmoni — their [krewell, to which these words are 
the key : 

Egment. What! tears, Orange > 

Ortnigt. To weep for one who ia lost is manly. 

No, IV. is the song in which Clara speak* her 
longing for the presence of her lover. Clara sings : 
" Cheerful and tearful, unwilling or fain, 
longing and mourning in passloni 



Joy to 






the heart that 

No. T. Intradunion to Act IV., consisting of, 
echo of the lore scene between Egmont and Clara ; 
Clara at Egmont's feet — *' So let me die ; the world 
has no joy after this !" — marohoflhe soldiers of Alva 
into BruaseU, and closing with indications of the 
feelings of the*citiiens, as expressed in the words of 
Jetter : " I felt it badly the moment the Duke came 
into the city. Since that moment it seems to me as 
if the heaven was coveted witb a pall, wblcb bangs 
so low that one must bow himself not to touch It. I 
snufF the odor of an execution morning ; Ibe snn 
will not appear — the mists stink." 

No. TI. Introduction to Act V. Egmont's feel- 
ings when Alva ordera him to surrender his sword ; 
the waroing words of Orange again rise in his mem- 
ory ; Clara's emotions upon learning of her belt 



est; her s 






his 



rescue ; and finally, her resignation and determina- 
tion not to outlive him. 

No. VII. Clara's death. "I draw nearer and 
nearer the blessed fields, and the delights of peace 
from that world already breathe upon me. I liave 
conquered ; call me not back again to strife." 

No. VIII. Helodnma. Egmont sleeps and 
dreams to the sound of what Shakspeare would call 
" still music." He tees hit betoved appear in the 
form of Liberty, proclaiming victory to the people; 
her hero falls, but in his blood is iho seed of freedom- 
No. IX. is a repetition of the close of the overture, 
the triumph of the people over the power of Spain, 
and the expaltion of Alva. 

Such is the famous music to " Egmont" Whether 
it was given ns better than ever bebre since the 
world stood, I do not know — I do not care. It was 
well done. If aitiet can find fault, let them. I go 
to bear Beethoven, and thank Eisfeld from the bot- 
tom of my heart that he has given it to na and ena- 
bled me to fill my very soul with the emotions de- 
picted by the inaater of all masters. 

A* to Mr, Eisfeld's success pecuniarily, I tttx 
there Is little favorable to say. A gT«at number of 
seats were marked taken, which wan matter for re- 
joicing until it came out that they belonged to stock- 
holders of the Academy, who bad refused to allow 
them to be sold 1 

With half a dozen snch " academies," what pro- 
grei* wonld be made here in mnsic I 



Kono in PhiladolphiA. 

The '' City of Brotherly Love " hu exhibited a 
good deal ofmnsicalactivityduring these last weeks, 
par^nlarly Id the production of new woita by reu- 
deot mustcians. The most important of these would 
■eem to be a new OreUnio by one of the longeat 
established and most able of tbe Philadelphia muai- 
elans, Mr. Lkofoij) UBiosaa. The Evening Bui- 



letin gives the following account of its first perform- 

Mb. Meiokeh's Nevp Ob»tobio.— The (int per- 
formance of the original oratorio of " The Delude," 
written hr Mr. Leopold Moignen, of this city, took 

Slace lait evening, before a larjre audience at thf 
lusical Fund Hall— the vocal forces of the Bar 
monia Sacred Mnsic Soricty and an orchestra of 
ihirty-eix performera talking part. The words of 
" The Deluge" are by M. Meignen, and they are 
singable and seniitile, if not poetical and elegant. 
Ho baa contrived to interweave a good dramatic 
story into the Scripture account of the flood, and his 
" Deluge" might almost be acted on the stage ai 
Mchul's "Joseph" often it in Europe. But Mr. 
Mrignen's business is that of mn^ic and not poetry, 
and to the mnsic we must confine ourselves. 

The overture is a most eff'eelive compotilion. The 
Grat movement, chiefly tustsined by the wind instrn- 
Tuenls, is in a large imposing style- Some verr 
beautiful passaires forthe clarionet solo araintnvlaccil, 
and were admirably played by Mr. Sroll. Then fol- 
lows a quieter movement for the whole bnnd, gradu- 
ally increasing in inteniily, with a preity melodic 
flow on the surface, while, beneath, the whole resour- , 
ces of the orchestra are called Into play to give . 
variety and ipirit lo what struck us as one of the ^ 
most effferlivo orchestral compositions that we have 
heard. This overture it worthy to take its place in \ 
the repertoire of overiutes so often played at our , 
concerts. It was very well done by the orchestra i 
last evening, and was warmly applauded. 

The vocal performance begins with a chorus, sung | 
by Noah's family— an evening prayer— on exquisite ; 
bit of composition, equally removed from the psalm- j 
tune style and tha hackneyed prajers of the alajie. I 
Then follows a long dialogue, recitatives, solos and i 
duets, between Noah, {basso,) and Gabriel, (tenor,) | 
In which the coming flood Is revealed and the direc 
tions are given for the building of the ark. There 
were some very happy musical thoughts in this por- 
tion. A choras of reveller* is then beard, Interrupting 
for a time the dialogue. This chorus is bright and ' 
rollicking, and makes a very excellent termination 
for the first part 

The second part begins with a scene for a contralto 
voice, after which occun one of the gems of the 
piece_an unaccompanied chorus, ''Lord of Heaven." 
exquisitely written, with some beautiful effects for all 
the voices, and admirably sung by the mcml>era of 
the Society. A long scene then follows between the 
soprano imd tenor, the barytone coming in toward 
the close. Then comes another remarkable chorus — 
that of the workmen finishing the ark— the idea of 
it not unlike the choruses in Let Viamoj,, de la 
Coiaome and II Traoatort, but the development of ii 
much finer than either. It, too, was heartily applau- 
ded. A soprano nolo succeeded, In a grave severe 
style, with long-pustained phrases, and a lack of 
obvious melody, hut at the same time exhibiting 
great learning and knowledge of effects, especially 
In the accompaniments. The remainder of the sec- 
ond part is made up chiefly of recitative, though a 
quartet toward the close deserves mention as oue of 
the best written passages in the whole work. 

The rising of the waters and all the Imaginaij 
phenomena of ihe flood are then illustrated by the 
orchestra in a descriptive symphony, in whii^h Mr. 
Meignen again exbiliits his perfect mastery over the 
mysteries of orchestral wriiinit. Voices ore heard 
at intervals, introduced with admirable effect. Part 
III. opens with a lovely chorus by the occupants of 
the aii. Then follow several concerted pieces and 
the soprano voice has afterwards n solo in the bravura 
stvie, with chonis, which was so well done as to re- 
ce'lve an encore. The tubsidcnce of the waters and 
the resting of the ark are then described, nnd after a 
solo by Gabriel, the oratorio concludes with a fugue, 
very clear and diatinct and very well sung, receiving 
the plaudits even of the unlearned in the art. 

It is difficult to give a judgment on a work of this 
kind afler a sinitla hearing, and we are therefore 
gratified to hear that the Harmonia Society will 
repeat it on the S2d insl. But even at one hearing 
we have ventured to express our delight with all the 
Instrumental choral writing. IF Mr. ""' """~ 



Ele style of melody that would be readily appreciated 
y all and would not puzzle those whose car is ever 
seeking rhydim in music, there would be nothing to 
complain of. Even of this we are not disposed to 
complain, with the recollection upon us of the delight 
afl'ordcd bv hi* really noble oreheslral and choral 
writing, wiich is such as to entitle him to a place 
among the first writers of the age. The Harmonia 



Several of their singers, especially the principal lady. 
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(who had 

barytone who mti« Ihe mmic of lliran. were excel- 
lent. The orchuaira wu alwiys correi.'t. A liiile 
tamini; don-n in EOme of the arcompntiimenM will b« 
an imjirovemant at iha next performance. 

Another ncv candidate for musical fame is a 
Orand ihree act Opera, in English, entitled " Anne 
of AoMria," the tnnsic bv Signer Ldioi La Grama, 
the librctio bj Petes F. Stout, E<q. In the ab- 
■ence of a euitable Englieh rooipsny and other con- 
ditions of producing it upon the *l*g«, it waa giren 
on Ihe I9th inst. as an operatic concert, tl the Magi- 
cal Fund Hall, the composer himacir preiiding at 
the piuno, with a large arrajr of aolo singers, ■ 
19 composed of msraben of Ihe Musical Union 
and the Itoseini Association, and " an orchestra," Dr. 
W. P. CUSNINOTOW, conductor. Filigerald's Cili/ 
' verr mach pleased, all things considered." 
bat gives ■ queer report of the treacmenE which this 
" Anne of Aastria " bad to nndergo : 

The opera was not fair1_v ptcsenled. There nere 
bal seren strinpcd inacmmenls aud one piano — not 
another instrument of any liind. Itaihcr weak, tou 
irill say, reader. The chorns was preilj full, but not 
good. The first tenor sang oat of Inne conHlantly — 
or coold not be heard, and Ihe Krsr and 
lid not appear to t>c on good termj; in- 
nerer heard our friend Ilohr to greater 
disadvantage. The hall was filled with muiicnl 
I, musie teachers, music sellers and their clerks. 
(Miked about, shuffled their feel, and laughed 
and talked in a most ill-bred manner — mHking all 
bind of fun of the aingers. And. yet, the opera suc- 
ceeded — in fact, the snceess was decided and unequi- 
vocal. The raasic is of a light and pleasing charac- 
ter, and the melodies are not less pleasing from being 
slighllr familiar now and then. 

M. Leerassa deserrea strong words of encoange- 
inent. Young, poor, friendless, he has prt>duced a 
work of art which would reflect credit opon any of 
onr leading musicians. The work is not perfect, but 
it is very fine for a fint effort 






CONCERTS. 
Uias Adklaidk Phillipfs had a good audience 
at tba Uasic Hall last Satnrday atlemoon. The 
programme was popular and lighl, with the execp- 
liOQ of a Piiino-forte Sonata, played by Mr. S. H. 
Mat, set down in ibe bills as by Mendelssohn, bat 
which proved to be one of the early set by Beet- 
hoven, dedicated to Haydn, and was nn ceremonious. 
iy cut up and murdered in ihc rendering. Mi.<s 
PHiLLirra sang a brilliant scene by Verdi (in Eng- 
lish] very finely, and was admired ns asaal in Non 
pia niata and her smaller piecea. We were struck 
] with ihe sweet, fresh qnalily of Mr. C. R. AdaMb's 
I tenor, who sang a Koionnia by Mercadante with 
I considerslile eipression. The orchestra was that of 
I the German ia Serenade Bnnd, led fay Mr. Schli.tze, 
I and played no orertore, only some waltzes and nn 
operatic arrnngemenC. We wish Miss Phillipps all 
I tacceas in her Western tonr. 

I We were nnable to attend the Farewell Concert 
of Mr. HARKiao!iMlL.i.ABD on Saturday evening. 
1 We learn thai Mercantile Hall was perfectly crowd- 
' ed, and that the linging of the young Icnor, and of 
1 our two native prime donne, Miss lIii!isi.ER and 
Miss Phillipps, excited the grenteM enthuMssm. 
r. Millorxl sailed in the steamer of Wednesdiiy for 
Europe, designing lo pass the summer in London 
and Paris. The kind wishes of many friends follow 
him. and we trust it will not be long before we listen 
to his voice again. — Miss Henslcr also sails for Italy 
next Saturday. 
The third and last of the new series of After- 
1 1 Kooy Concerts look place on Wednesday, and 
I fairly closed the season. The Muiiic Hall was un- 
commonly full, the programme and the playing of 
I the best. Mendelssohn's "Scotch" Symphony, 
I ihongh we would rather have heard something which 
I baa been less familiar of late, was deeply interesting. 
I It is the first movement whose power and beanty 
I come OM more by repeUtlon than either of tbe 



others. But how much sironcer, greater every way, 
while so much simpler, seemed Beethoven's glorious 
overture to "Egmont"l That thrilled and satisded. 
How Rossini's overtares have mingled themselves 
with the musical impressions of the Inst generslions I 
They have become part of our natural musical snn- 
shtne, to he enjoyed tu sunshine, in f ni-eless, recrea- 
tive mood. The brilliant La Gotia Ladra made an 
agreeable conclusion, after the pretty wa I ties, and 
the well-ptayed, thouch for a hall rather too loud, 
operatic scene hj the Germania Serenade (brass] 
Band. 



One of the choicest programmes to which we have 
ever had the plea.sare of listening was performed a 
few evenings since in a privato mnsiDal party at the 
hospitable house of one of our warmest lovers of 
classical mnsic. It was a double satisfaction to hear 
SDch good things, and to hear them in a company of 
forty or (ifly persons, every one of whom loved 
music, and was careful not lo lose a note. Not a 
piece Qpon the programme had been plajcil before, 
so far as wo know, in any concert in this city. It 
was as follows : 

Quatuor, No, 10 Moisrt. 

SonaU: Piano and Violoncello: Op. 46, Mendelssohn. 

Solo: Violin; 8th Concerto, Spohr. 

Sonata: Piano and Violin: Andante and Finale, 

Op. 30, V Beethoven. 

Solo: viola: with Piano accomp't. Op. 12 David. 

Quatuor: No. 12, Op. 127 Beethoven. 

Duellino : Violin and Viola, Op. 3.5, Meiart. 

The QuatDors by Mozart and Beethoven are each 
among the most remarkable by their respective 
authors. The performers were Mr. Trbuklb, piano 
forte; Schdlteb, 1st violin; Meibbl. 3d violin; 
EcKHARDT, viola; and Wnu Pbieb, violoncello. 

A better (]uart6t we have never heard in Boston 

We were mistaken in ihe voice that «ang the tenor 
solo in Dr. TncKERHAii's "Musical Service" [be 
other evening. It was not Kir. Millard, hut Mr. 
Frank Howakd, organist and condoclor of muuo 
at ihe Stone Chapel. So much the worse for onr 
"guessing,'' and so moch the more credit lo Hr. 
Howard. . . .Our "Diarist" and for some time Berlin 
correspondent, " A. W. T.", as to-day's paper else- 
where affords living proof, has returned from Europe, 
and will be with ns after a short stay in New York. 
He arrived last week in the steamer Hermann. The 
sets of Beethoven's Sonatas, which we before spoke 
of his procuring, are on the way by sailing vessel, 
and will probably be ready for subscribers heie soon 
after ihe first of June. 

Tho chapter of Mme. GsoBOt Sand's story, 
which we give to-day, will be found particularly in- 
teresliiig to musical readers.- Henceforth to the 
conclusion " The Canlle in the Wilderness " will be 
full of inicrest and instruction with regard to Art. 

Another of those graceful Floral Concerts, so ap- 
propriate to Ihe season, in which mnsic, flowers, and 
happy faces and voicea of children blend their fasci- 
nations,' is to take place in the Music Ball next 
Thuraday evening, under ihe direction of Mr. C. H. 
Clarke. This gentleman's rare faculty of teach- 
ing children how to sing in chorus, has been abnn- 
dantly illnstrated in the various exhibitions of the 
Warren Street Chapel, wiih which he has been for 
several years connected. He gives the present en- 
tertainment on his own account, with a select choir 
of 200 children, including his oldest and best pupils. 
The elBge will be agein transformed inlo a grove of 
evergreen, with natural flowers and otiier picturesque 
adornments, and ibe youthful songs and choruses 
have been woven into a connected whole, under the 
title of " Flora's Festival," the music by Mr. W. B. 
Bradbdrt, of Now York. It must necessarily 

Mr. WiLLia, in his Mviiail WorU, admlnistera 
(he following just rebjike lo a portion of Ihe udieDce 
at the Academy on the fVtytcAulx night. 

The German opera always drawa a Oerman crowd 
in Ihe npper regions (particularly) of the Academy 



edifice. Perfectly orderly and manageable at home, 

the lower-class Germans, aniil they have been in this 
country some time, ihink it is an element of freedom 
to be mde, vociferous and unlicensed in their behavior 
here. Many of them have to be flogged ont of this 
Idea by the policeman's "locnsl." or by otiier an- 
sofily persuasive means, before they are In^ught to 






and made decent ci 



Some ofthen 



the Academy. They took it 
upon themselves to hiss a chorus of German girls, 
such as we gupptise could hastily be gotten together 
for the emergency and who stood faltering, and dis- 
trustfullj there, doing the best they could ; and more 
than this, the better singers, even Madame de La- 
grange herself baa been sulyecied lo that sound, 
which any serpent-sneak can from his comer emit 
iihotit much betraying himself and yet reaching 



systematically to hiss, when there was any (so-well- 
dcserved) applenM of this great singer.' Such a 
boor ought to be made nearer acquainted with the 
historical mud-puddles of his native village. 

jBDNr LiND GoLDBCHHiDT has been singing in 
Edinbnrg and Glasgow. Her " Auld Hobia Gray" 
is said lo have created an unprecedented excitement. 

It is said that HnBiKSTBi!!, the young Russian 

pianist and composer, has received flattering offers 

for a concert tour in Ihe United States The 

"Mountaineers," a bend of singers from Beme, 
Switzerland, were to sing last evening at the Taber- 
nacle In New York. Their album contains, it is said, 
a very complimentary autograph of Jenny Lind. 
They are famous for warbling complicated orchestral 

pieces with their voices Maoktzek has found 

his opera season so sacceasful in New York, that he 
continaes it for two weeka mote. It i* said he will 
come to Boston with hit whole force abtmt the first 
of June. Badiali is of them; therefore we trust 
we may have " William Tell." Der I^tchilii, too, 
can hai^ly be the hacknied thing htn which some of 
the critics have pronounced it in New York. Laeia 
was given last Monday night, end last evening (for 
the flrst time) Verdi's Luita MilUr. On the whole, 

tftere has been very little novelty. The dashing 

Vbsttah has been enrapturing Ihe juveniles again 
in her three favorite roles of Orsinl, Arsace and the 
gipsey Azucena. She will soon go back lo Mexico, 
the great scene of her triumphs. Mme. Laorabob 

is is said will retnm lo Europe this summer 

Handel's Oratorio, "Judas Macabseus." was per- 
formed last week for the first time in New York, by 
the Harmonic Society, under the direction of Cabl 



Philhabhonic Societt. — The second concert of 

Ihe season had the Ibllowing programme : 

Sinfonia in O minor ..Mozart. 

Duetto : " Fole' dem Frennde," Mme. Viardot 

and H err Formes (Faust) Bpohr. 

Concerto in D minor, Ptano-rortc, Mme. Clara 

8i:huniann Mendelssohn. 

Alia di Bravnra, " Mi paventi," Mme. Viardot 

(Britannico) Oiaun- 

Oveiture (Jcssonda) Spohr. 

Sinfonia Pastarale Beethoven. 

Aria: "Snlcbe hcrgelaufceLafren," Herr Formes 

(Die Gatflihtung ausdem Serait) Hasart. 

Overture (Anacieon) Cherubini. 

ConductDi — Professor Stcmdale Bennett. 

According to the 3/™j, the orchestral pieces were 

perfectly well played, and Mr. Bennett's skill and 

judgment were shown in the just tempo of every mc 

ment, and the bringing out of every delicacy of effect 

played Mendelssohn's Concerto better than any on 
since Mendelssohn himself. The same ciitie speaks < 
— The bravura air fhim the Britaimieo of Oraun, the 
celebrated chapel-master to Ftederick the Oreal a 
hundred years ago. For the revival of this fo^fottcn 
morceau we are indebted to Madame Viardot, by whom 
it was sung. It belongs 10 the part of Agrippioa, the 
mother of the Emperor Nero, and is an outburst of 
the hate and fear which she felt towards her atrocious 
sou. It is a grand old song, in a style that is now 
quaint tad antiqnatad, being full of roulades and div- 
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iuons of enormoue difficulty, bj which, howerer, vio- 
lent ind impetuous passion is gtiDnalT expressed. 
Hsdnine Ylsrdot's eiecutioii «»i nothing less thiin 

Nbw pHn.HAE»omc.— Wc copied Uat week from 

Mr. Ckohlbt'b praiBO of Gounod's >)miphony and 
diBpraiie of Macfsrren's " Hamlet " overture, per- 
farmed at the second concert. In curiaua contrut 
with his criticiem ue the follDiriDg paragraphs from 
the llutieal World. 

M. Oonnod's ijniphony has obtained ■ high repu- 
tation in Paris. It is cleveilj instrumented, has some 
hriltiant passages sod occasional powet; but a want 
of originality is everywhere appBrent._ The first 

points in Beethoven's £rv(ra. The tcj^reo is eflective, 
■nd the theme of Ibe trio is pretty. The finale, alao, 
although the subject is trivial, contains some nice 
eSects of orchestration. But something more than 
this is required to make a eood symphony. 

The second novelty, Mr. Macfarren's overture, 
Blthou|;h by no means well executed, is a work of a 
very different stsmp-— a great work, indeed, if we are 
not mistaken — conceived in s true poetic spirit, and 
developed with infinite power. It eipretses generally 
the melancholy, fitful temperament of the young 
prince, the depths of his sorrow, and Che gloom that 
overshadows his fate, well enough, without the aid of 
a prose analysis — or "argument" — which we could, 
therefore, hare spared. 

Mr. Hdllah gave the tburth and last of his Or- 
chestral Concerts, at St. Martin's Hall, April 21st, 
with the Ibllowing programme : 

Alia; " O salutaiis Hostia," Cherubini. 

Concerto: Two fiutes Doppler. 

Aria: "Va, mi disee," (Robert ieDiable) Meyerbeer. 
Symphony, in C minor Beethoven. 

Duetto: " Dolce conforlo »i misero,"....Metcadante. 
Couenio, Piano-forte, F minor, W. Stemdale Bennett. 

Old E.,1M s,.,., i TZtV^i'njk'y^ 

Air: " Let the bright Seraphim," Handel. 

Overture: " Zauberflote," Hoiart. 

Conductoi^Mr. Hnllah. 
The ^rs from Handel and Meyerbeer were sang by 
Clara Novella ; the other pieces by Mias Dolby. 

FLORA'S FESTIVAL. 

Tlfl beauliral Canlala w1l] be ilvn at (h> Uosio IliU- on 
THDItaDAV KVItNINa, Uhj 29, wlib splrndld dsnin- 

sani b; a bbIml Juvenile Choir of 800 Voiotta. 
Ttcksts, 2G eants-Air ula u ibe nsual plsc« ; tlskBUSold 

lla. CbARKB givH'piuo tant aod Singing LeiaoBS. 
B^ilHKa, lOaHoiKini st. 

Or'UKt'JP.A. \r JU n f\ *l**l'lTITt 

MAxn THit roLt.oiv-tNQ proposition to all the 
PIANIStS IN TUB UNITBD STATBS. 

tk>o with him u ifaf Tnnooni Timple, Bsnon, DBii tilL 

3. Ua raoHisss ro rii TM,i Huufri^ Dibui to any out 
whom poblin ■pprabailon "ID d«lBja u lbs vicur. 

riicss,w1tli Ctie umilltkiD tba( Ibrve mmn bt fJoHJfaJ, and 
tbn* nudini roigpaiiiillans 

eOBUDnnkmnHl u Mr. Sstisr hefbni lb! ]>l oT July. 

^' OUST AVE SATTBK, 

ADUia HoOSti BoSTOH. 

TO MVBIC TEACHBRS. — A Pnlewor of Mnsle, 
w*11 KUblEfhtd la on* of Iht moat daltBblt citin In lbs 
Ulddla Statn, wlaks tn remove lo Bosiod, and would lite lo 
iichangi sliaalloBi with soiim MmiHtvnl and gtatlsBianlT 
tiaiilur bens, who, on accnunl ortaaaltb oiHhiir muoni, mlfbt 

6IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

KBSIDBHCX, Ho. St PIHCKNKI ST. 

C. BBEVSINCl, 

IMPORTER OP FOREION MU9IO, 
TOl BKOADWAT, NBW TOXK, 

Dipot of BrarcCi Grand Pianot. 
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OHAPTBB X. 

OTTATIO. 

"Master Boccaferri," cried I, gentljr openiog 

tbe uiirtoin, "do jau recogDize the voice of the 

Commaniler ? " 

"Yes, panjieu, I do recogaize the voice," ang- 
wercd he, " but I cannot say Co whom it belongs. 
A thousand devils I there is either a ghost or an 
intruder here; what does thia mean, my chil- 

" This meauB, my iatlier," said Otiavio, taming 
towards me and revealing the pure and ooble 
features of Cecilia, " that we have one more good 
actor and one more good friend among us." 

ihe came to me with oatttretched hand. Wilh 
one boand I leaped into the place for the orches- 
tra ; I seized her hand and covered it with 
kisses, and then embraced old Boccaferri, who 
held out his arms to me. It was the first lime 1 

td ever dreamed of giving him such a lalnte, 

le idea of which would have filled me with dis- 
gust two months before. It is true that this was 
the Srst lime I had seen him sober and not amell- 
ing of an old pipe and new wine. 

Celio embraced me also with more afiectioo 
than I bad supposed bim capable of. The grief 
of bis fiasco had passed off, and with it all bitted 
ness in his language and in his features. 

" Friend," said he to me, "I wish to present 
you to all I lore. You see before you Floriani's 
(our children, my asters, Stella and Beatrice, and 

y yonngor brother Salrator, the Benjamin of 



the family, a |!>ood and merry child, who was 
growing pale in a law office, and who lefl the 
sober profession of scribe two days since to come 
and learn to be an artist in the school of our 
adopted father, Boccaferri. Wd are fixed here 
for [he rest nf the winter; some carry on their 
e<1ucatioD and others their dramatic studies. We 
«fill expldJD all lo yon some other time ; now we 
must not be too much taken ap with embraces and 
explanations, or we shall forget the play ; we 
shall cool towards the principal business of our 
life, that which is first here — the dramatic art" 

" Only one word more," said I to him, looking 
mdowayi at Cecilia. " Cruel ones 1 why did you 
foisake me ? If the most improbable and unfore- 
seen accident bad not conducted me hither, I might 
'never have seen yon a^^a except across the 
footlights ; for you promised to write me, Celio, 
and you forgot me." 

" A blsehood 1 " cried he, laughing. " A let- 
ter from me, enclosing an invitation from our 
dear host, the marquis, awaits you this vet^ mo- 
ment in Tienoft. Did you not teU me that }'on 
were not (o croH Uie Alf ^ niMil spring? It is 
for you to explain how you found ns here, or 
rather, how you discovered our retreat, and why 
it was necessary that these girls should compro- 
mise themselves so far as lo write you a note at 
my dictation, to give you courage to come in 
at the door instead of spying round the windows. 
If yesterday's adventtire had not put me upon 
your track, if I bad not followed the marks of 
your indiscreet footsteps upon the snow to Vola- 
bii's house, where I saw your name upon a trunk 
in his coach-house, would yon have plannBd some 
terrible surprise ¥ " 

"I? I was the most stupid and innocent of 
spies. I did not know you were bere. My head 
was turned by your nightly revels, which have 
excited the whole village, and I came to try if I 
could find %ul the manias of Mouneur le Mar- 
quis de fialma. But, by the way," cried I, 
bursting into a loud laugh, and then casting an 
uneasy and confused glaoce around me, " in 
whose house are we now ? What are you doing 
with the old marquis, and how can he sleep in 
such a hubbub ? " 

The whole company looked at each other wltlt 
surprise, and then Beatrice laughed loudly as I 
had done. 

But£occaferri began to speak, and with great 
coolness answered : 

" The old marquis is really a monomaniac," stud 
he. " He bas a great passion for the theatre, and 
his first care, when be fonnd himself rich and 
owner of a fine castle, was lo call together, 
through my means, tlie select troupe which you 
see befi>Te you, and that he may hide them here. 



he makes them pass for his &mily. As he sleeps 
a great deal and is rather deaf, we rebearse with- 
out being annoyed by bis presence, and at the 
first opportunity we shall make our debuts before 
him ; but as he is thought to mourn the death of 
bis generous brother, who only made him his 
heir because he forgot to disinherit him, he com- 
mands the greatest secresy. That is why no one 
knows how our nights are spent, and tfaey prefer 
to imagine that we invoke the evil one, rather 
than that we are practiung the greatest and 
most complete of all the arts. Slay with us, 
then, Sidentini, as long as you please, and if you 
like it, lake part in our theatre. As I make nun 
and sunshine here, your true name need not be 
known if you wish to change it In case of need, 
yon can pass for the sixth child of the marquia 
I am bis right hand and his factotum, and 
choose and direct the subjects. You see I have 
long been intimate with this kind nobleman, 
which must not surprise you, as he b an old 
drunkard, and we became intimate friends at 
restaurants; but we have reformed here, and 
.since we can have as much wine as we please, 
our society is charming. But eeme 1 we are for- 
getting the play, and we must not tell stories in 
the entr'acte. ViVA you continue the statue to 
the end 1 It is only a skilful display ; to-morrow 
you can have any rtMe you desire in some other 
play, or else yon may take that of Ottavio, and 
Cecilia shall create the rdle of Elvira, which we 
have suppressed. You already understand that 
we have invented a new sort of theatre, and one 
thoroughly suited to us. We take the Srst pro- 
gramme we come across, and improvise the dia- 
logue, aided by our remembrance of the text. 
When a subject pleases us, like this, we study it 
for several days, chaninng it ad libitum. If not, 
we pass on to another, and often we invent the 
subject ourselves, trusting to the intelligence and 
fancy of each one lo have it pass off well. You 
see that wo only desire one thing — to be origina- 
tors, and not servile interpreters. We seek in- 
spiration, and by degrees it comes upon us. Tou 
will understand the rest, after seeing how we go 
on. It is already ten o'clock, and we have only 
played two acts. AlCoprat my children I The 
boys to the decorations, and the giris to the 
manuscripts, to keep us in the order of the 
scenes, for order is necessary even in inspira" 
lion. Quick, quick I this entr'acte most weary 
the public." 

Boccaferri spoke these last words in such a 
tone as would have made any one believe that 
he saw an imaginary public filling this empty and 
echoing ball. But he was no maniac. He gave 
himself up to the conscietitioos study of art, and 
he taught his pupils well in seeking himself to 
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put in pr&ctice thow theoriea which bad been the 
dream of his whole life. 

We went about changing the scenes. This 
was done in the twinkling of an eye, the decora- 
tions were w well arranged, so light and easy to 
ove, and the machinery so perfect. 
" This is an old theatre, perfect in conslroction 
id in size," said Boccaferr! to roe. " The 
almas have always had a great passion for the- 
atricals, except the last, and he died, sad, lired 
out, perfectly selfish and good for nothing, for the 
it of having cultivated and andcr^tood 
this divine art The present marquis is the 
worthy son of his fathers, and his first care was 
to bring to light the decorations and costumes 
which filled this wing of the manaion. It was I 
who brought baclc life to all these corpses lying 
n dust. You know that was my trade yonder. 
In a week I restored thSir color and elasticity. 
My daughter, who is a great artist, mended the 
garments, and brought back to them the style 
and extravagances common fifty years ago. The 
little Florianis, wHo wish to become artists some 
daj, assist her and profit by her lessons. I and 
is worth ten men for his promptness 
s dexterity of his hands, and 
quickness of intuition, thought we might make a 
stage which we could enjoy, and which should 
; undeceive us at every turn by showing us 
those bare and cold side-scenes, which cbill your 
powers and your heart as soon as you enter. la 
ot disregard the public, who we 
imagine share our illusion. We always act as if 
the public were before na ; but we only think of 
le entr'acte. During the repre«entatian 
3 agreed to forget it, as it should be in a 
real theatre. As for our method of di-eoration, 
o the back of the room and see if the illusion 
and effect are not belter than they would be if 
n ignoble rough udc turned to us, which 
the public, seated at the ude, never can help see- . 
ing a little. 

I that, to satiny ourselves, we use 
simple means, whose charms would be lost upon 
I large stage. We plant veritable trees upon 
our boards, and we put real rocks even in our 
backgrounds. We can do it, because the stage 
s small, and we ought to do it, since (be usual 
neans of perspective are not in our power. 
There is not space enough here for such to 
deceive its, and when our illusion goes, talent 
foils with it. All IB bound t(^ether. Art is 
homogeneous ; it is a magnificent resum^ of the 
fragmeulB of all our faculties. The theatre is 
this resumf par excellence, and that is why there 
o tnie theatre, why there are no true actors, 
or at least so few, and those who are so are not 
always understood, because they find themselves 
like fine pearls among fal^ diamonds, whose vul- 
gar brilliancy outshines ihem. 

'' There are few true actors, and yet all should 
so ; what can an actor be without this first 
lential and vital condition of his art ? Talent 
should only be distinguished from mediocntj by 
the degree of elevation in the mind. A man of 
heart and intelligence would necessarily be a 
great actor, if the rules of art were known and 
observed, while now it is often the contrary. A 
beautiful and intelligent woman, generous in her 
passions, of free and natural, grace, would not be 
1 second rank, aa was always my daughter, 
who was not capable of throwing into the scene 
the soul and genius which belongs to her in 



every-day life. Since rfie never found herself in 
a sphere sufGuienlly artistic to impress her, she 
was always chilled by the stage ; and when you 
see her here, you will not recogniie ln*r. It is 
because nothing shocks or saddens us here. We 
enla[^ by fancy the frame in whiih we di'sire to 
be impressed, and the poetry of the decoration is 
the pilding of that frame. 

'■ Yes, sir," continued Boccaferri. with anima- 
tion, all the time arranging a thousand little de- 
tails witbout slopping his talk, " the unnatural- 
ness of the mise-en-irene, the charai-tcrs, the 
dialogue, and even the costumes, is enough to 
freeze the inspirations of an arti>t who under- 
stands the truth and cannot condescend to false- 
hood. There is nothing more silly thin to see 
an actor raving in impossilile scenes and di'rlaim- 
ing ridiculous words with elwiuence. It is be- 
cause such dramas are written, and playi-d into 
the bargain, with an absurdity worilij of them, 
that there are no true actors. 1 till you all 
ought (o be. Rcmombtr Oei'ilia. She is too in- 
telligent not to feel the truth, and you have ofien 
seen her InsufGcient, almost alway.i too self-pos- 
sessed, and concealing her emotion, but you never 
saw her turn aside or fall into falseliooil ; and yet 
she was a tame actress. Evi'n such as she was, 
she injured nothing, and the piui'e wa? none the 
worse for her. But I say this ; if the theatre 
were truer, all the actors would Iv also, even the 
most mediocre and the most timid ; if the stag^ 
itself were more real, all the intelligent and cour- 
ageous ones would be great actors; and in those 
intervals, when they should not be on the stage, 
when the public rests afier the emolions I hey have 
produced, the second-rate oni'S wimid be at lea.it 
simple and natural. Instead of the torture suf- 
fered in seeing the detestable ones make grim- 
aces, a certain co'nfiifinp: jiIeaHure would be It^t in 
following their acting in the ilctjiils ncirssary to 
the plot. The public would be moulded in this 
school, and instead of being as to-day, unjust and 
stupid, would be conscientiou", attentive, loving 
well written works, and a friend of the faithful 
artist. Until that time come, don*t talk to me of 
acting, for it Is an art Blinust lost to the world, 
and all the efforts of a genius are reijuired to 
bring it back to life. 

"Tv, Celio, my son," said be to the young 
man, who was waiting till lie had c^'ased talking 
to begin the next ai't,"your mother, a }jr<«at 
artist, understood that. She a1v>a}'s listened to 
me, and did me great j'untii'c, haying that she 
owed a great deal to me. It was because she 
shared my ideas that she wi-ihcd to^rrange the 
plays she was to act, be the manager of her own 
theatre, choose and mould the oclnrs. She felt 
that a great actress needed jiood supportcrzi, and 
that the tirade of a heroine c-aniiot be im|iassioned 
when the confidante liatond with a Mupid gtare. 
Together we made eiitT<!etie aitompls. I was 
,her decorator, her macliini^t, her tutor, her cos- 
tumer, and at times her poet. No doubl it was 
very profitable to art. but not to buriiies^ It 

quered the obstacles wliieli fir>t rose on all »d<-3: 
and then the public does not knon how to second 
noble efforts ; it prefer.' to lower itself for a 
small price rather than to become ennobled at 
great expense." 

"But you, Celio, jo'i, Stella, Beatrice, Salva- 
tor, you are young, you are united, you under- 
stand art already, and togi'tbur you may attempt 



a revolution. At least, bave the desire for it, 
cherish the hope of it, even if it should only be a 
dream, if what we are now doing should only 
prove to be a poetical amusement, something will 
remnin to you, which will make you superior to 
common actors and the superiorities of puppets. 
my children! let me breathe upon you the 
sacred fire which makes me young again, and 
which has consumed mo in vain until now, for 
want of the needful nourishment. I shall not 
regret having foiled all my life, in ever}' thing, 
having struggled with misery until I was driven 
to esi-ape suicide by drunkenness. No, I shall 
complain of nothing in my unlbrlunate past, if the 
living offspring of Floriani may build their tri- 
umphs upon my ruins, if Celio, his brothers and 
his sialers realize their mother's dream, and if old 
Boccaferri can thus discharge bis debt to the 
memory of tliat angel I" 

" You are perfectly right, my friend," said Celio, 
"it was my mother's dream to see us all great 
artiste ; but for that, said she. Art it«f.!f mufi be 
renewed. Now, thanks to you, we understand her 
meaning; we understand too why she retired at 
thirty years, in all the brilliancy of her strength and 
genius, why she was so soon weary of the theatre, 
and proof against all illusions. I do not know 
that we can improve mankind in this particular; 
but we will make the attempt, and whatever may 
happen, we shall always bless your teachings, and 
shall owe all oub joy to yon ; for they will indeed 
be great, and if the delicate tastes which you are 
giving us will expose us oi\en to suffer from the 
contact of inferiority, when we come to the sub- 
lime, we shall feel it more sennbly than the vul- 
gar." 

We passed on to the third act, which was almost 
entirely taken from the Italian libretto. It was a 
/S!e champStre, given by Don Juan to his vassals 
and his neighbors in the gardens of the castle. I 
admired the skill with which Boccaferri disguised 
the lack of supernumeraries. A crowd seemed 
to move and act behind the scenes, iiat they never 
appeared, and for the best of reasons. At times 
one of the actors not on the stage would skilfully 
imitate the murmuring of voices and the sound of 
distant footsteps. A dancing tune from the opera 
was played lightly upon some invisible instrument, 
BUiqiesting a dance in the distance. These details 
were improvised with great art, each one taking 
part in the action with zeal and wonderful deli- 
cacy to aid those behind the scenes, and all with- 
out disturbing or drawing away theit attention 
from their parts. The ingenious arrangements of 
dark and narrow side passages, only lighted from 
the stage, and growing dark as they deepened, 
allowed all to nntice and sieze what was going on 
without disturbing the naturalness of the play, or 
being seen by the actors. Every one had some- 
thing to do, and no one could forget the subject 
for one moment, which made them return to the 
stage as excited as they went off. I found I could 
make myself useful, without appearing in this act. 
The arrangement was alHive all a delicate thing 
to observe ; and If I had not seen it practised by 
these intolligent beings, who unawares communi- 
rated to me their delicacy of perception, I could 
never have believed it poesible to trust to the 
chances of improvisation, without failing In the 
proportion of the scenes, the order of the en- 
trances and exits, and the remembrance of the 
accustomed details. It seemed that this difficulty 
appeared at first insunnountabte to the Floriani; 
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but Bocenfem and hia diiiigbter persiated, and 
their theories upon the nature of artistic inspira- 
tion, and upon (he nsj to possess it, enlightened 
this mysterious work, light dawned upon their 
fint chaos, order and logic claimed their rights in 
all the heatthj labor of art, and the fearful obsta- 
cle was overeome with wonderful rapidity. They 
had even gone so far as not to hint to eai^h other, 
by winking or whispering as at first Each one 
.had his rule written in enduring character upon 
his mind ; the brilliant Apropos of the dialogue, 
the ardor of pasuon, the wit of the impromptu, 
the fantastic wandering bad all the charm of lib- 
erty, and yet the action did not go astray, and if 
it seemed to be forgotten for a mtHnent, to be 
brounbt back and strengthened by some chance 
incident, the resemblance of this mode of dramatic 
action with real life, (re grand de'cousu, reeoiuti 
sans ceite ft propoi,) was only the more striking 
and more fascinating. 

In the 6ret part of tbis act I admired two new 
actors, Beatrice (Zerlina) and Salvator (Maietto.) 
These two lovely children had the inestimable 

j fortune to be just as young and fresh as their 
parts ; and their usual manners of brotherly fa- 

I miliarity gave to their dispute a charming char- 
acter of chastity and childish obstinacy, which in 

; no way injured the scene ; and yet this was not 

I the intention of the Italian libretto, much less 

I Moliere's; but what did it matter? The thing 
seemed better to me thus instinctively rendered. 
Young Salvator (the Benjamin, as he was called,) 
acted like an angel. Ha was comic, without 
striving to be sa He spoke the Milanese dia- 
lect, whose little graces and n»ve melaphon he 
knew so well, as he had so lately been cradled 
among them ; he had a true feeling of the dan- 
gers which surrounded Zerlina in allowing her- 
self to be wooed by a libertine; he reproached 

1 her coquetry with the freedom of a brother, 
which only made the frankness of the peasant 
more lifelike. He knew how to make those little 
mnlioious speeches which provoke young girls 

I when spoken before strangers, and Beatrice was 
really provoked, and so she acted wonderfully 
without dreaming of it. 

But another more learned and more expe- 
rienced couple succeeded this pretty one — Anna 
and OtIAvio. Stella was a heroine, full of noble- 

I nes.% sadness and reverie. I saw that she had 
well read and understood Hoffmann's "Don 
Juan," and that she completed the character of 
the libretlo in just intimating a delicate shade of 

I involuntary fascination towards the irresistible 
enemy of her race and happiness. This point 
was exquisitely touched, and this victim of a 
secret fatality was tar more virtuous and interest- 
ing thns than as merely the proud and slroDg 
daughter of the Commander, mourning and 
avenging her father without weakness and with- 
out pity. 

But what shall I say of Oitavio? I could not 
conceive what conld be made of this character, 
in taking away from hinr the music he sings ; for 
hloutrt alone made anything oat of him. So 
Cecilia had everything to create, and she did it 
with a masterly hand ; she expresseil all the ten- 
derness, the devotion, the indignation and the 
perseverance which Mozart alone could indicate. 
She translated the composer's ideas in language 
as elevated as his musiu ; she gave to the young 
lover poetry, grace, pride, and above all, love. 
" Yes, that is love," said Celio to me suddenly, 



in the side-scenes, whispering in my ear, as if he 
had answered my thought. " Listen and look at 
Cecilia, my friend, and strive to forget the prom- 
ise I made you never to love her. I cannot 
answer to you for anything concerning this, for I 
did not know her two months ago ; I had never 
heard her express love, and I did not know she 
could feel iL Now I know her, as I see her 
away from the public, which paralyzed her. She 
ia transformed in my eyes, and I am transformed 
ID my own. I believe I am as capable of loving 
as she. It remains to be known if we shall be to 
each other the object of that ardor which grows 
within us, without any end at present beyond (he 
revelation of art; but trust to tliy friend no 
longer, Adorno, and work on your own account, 
without help from me." 

While thus speaking, Celio held my hand and 
pressed it convulsively. I felt, from the trem- 
bling of his whole person, that either he or I 
was lost. 

" What is all tbiaV" asked Boccaferri, pas^ng 
near us. "Distraction? a dialogue in the side- 
scenes ? Do you then wish to chase away the 
god which inspires us. Come, Don Juan, recol- 
lect yourself, forget Celio Floriani, and come, let 
us torment Masetto I " 

ITS b« ainiUiiiKil] 



Ooethe on Dilettantism, 



It prevents an entire want of cultivation. 

Dilettantism is a necessary consequence of a 
general extension of art, and may even be a 
cause of it. 

It can, under certain circumstances, excite and 
develop a true artistic talent 

Elevates handicraft to a certain resemblance to 

Has a civilizing tendency. 

Substitutes a certain idea of art in the place of 
ignorance, and extends it to where the artist 
would not be able toreach. 

Gives occupation to productive power, and 
cultivates something serious in man. 

Appearances are changed into ideas. 

Teaches to analyze impressions. 

Aids the appropriation and reproduction of 



Leaminc to see. 

Knowledge of the principles by which we see. 
Changing the subject of a picture, i. e., the visible 
filling up, so far as it is unimportant 

Knowledge of forms, i. e., the filling up, so far 
as it is unimportant. 

Learning to analyze. All commence with a 
simple impression, without analysis. The next 
step is to analyze, and the thinj is the return 
from the analysis to the feeling of the whole, 
which is the .Esthetic. 

The Diletiant enjoys this advantage in com- 
mon with the Artist, in contrast to the merely 
passive otiserver. 



Awakens the free productive force. 

Is the speediest and most immediate tranntion 
from material to form, thus exptesing the behest 
need in man. 

It awakes and developes the feeling for the 
lofty, to which it for the most part inclines, rather 
thtm to the beautiful. 

It intnidtices order and proportion, and teaches 



to strive after an appearance of beauty, and a 
certain freedom even in the needful and necessary. 

The general advantage of Dilettantism, its 
civilizing tendency, and its substituting, and ex- 
tending a certain artistic sense in the place of 
ignorance, wliere the artist cannot reach, applies 
particularly to architecture. 



Ideal in the Beal. 

Striving after form, in formless maswa. 

Ch<Hce. 

Beautiful grouping. 

Making a picture out of a reality ; in short the 
first step into art. 

A well cared for and beautiful neighborhood, 
has always a beneficial effect on society. 

Cultivation of' language in general. 

More manifold interest "in human ioribiis," in 
contrast to the crudeness of the ignorant, or the 
pedantic narrowness of the mere man of business. 



expression of the st 

The cultivated man ought to be able to express 
his feelings with poetic beauty. 

Ideal view of objects of common life. 

Cultivation of the imagination, especially as an 
integral part of the culture of the intellect. 

Awaking and direction of the productive imag- 
ination to the highest functions of the mind in the 
sciences and practical life. 

Cultivation of the cense of the rhythmical. 

There being no objective laws, either for the 
internal or external construction of a poem, the 
(unateur ought to hold fast to acknowledged 
models, so much the more strongly than the master 
does, and rather imitate the good that exists, than 
strive after originality ; and in the external and 
metrical parts, follow strictly the well-known 
general rules. 

And as the Dilettant can only form himself 
after models, he ought, in order to avoid one-sided- 
nesB, to acquire the most universal knowledge of 
all models, and survey the field of poetic literature 
yet more perfectly, than is required of the artist 
himself. 

More profound education of the sense. 

Recognition of mathematical precision in the 
organ, and its application to the aims of sentiment 
and beauty. 

Favors a social connexion and entertainment, 
without any fixed interest 

Helps to an ideal existence, even when munc 
only calls to the dance. 

Flexibility, and possibility of beautiful motions. 
Feeling and practice of rhythm, in all motions, 
.^ibelic Bignifi<-ance of movements. 
Cultivation of the physical powers, preparation 
of the body for all possible physical accomplish- 

Musical tuuing of the body. 
Proponion in movement, between too much 
and not enough. 
Possibility of a graceful carriage. 
Possibility of sympathetie action in an exalted 



Opportunity of farther cultivation in declama- 

Attcntion to one's own representations. 
Participates in the advantages predicated of 
Dancing. 

Exercise of the memory. 
Sensible attention and accuracy. 



Tlie Dilettant jumps over the steps, stops at 
certain steps which he regards as the end, and 
from which he thinks himself justified in judging 
of the whole; prevents also bis perfectibility. 

He subjects himself to the necessity of working 
by false rules, because be cannot work even as a 
Dilettant without some rules, and he does not un- 
derstand the true objective roles. 
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He departs more and more from the truth of 
objet^ta, and loses hintseU in subjeclWe errors. 

Uilettantism takes its element from art and 
epoiis art's public, by depriving it of its earnest- 
aeas and sCrictnesa. 

All tendency to predilection destroys art, and 
dilettantism, brings in indulgence and favor. At 
the expense of the true artists, it brings into 
notice those that stand nearest to Dilettanlisni. 

In Dilettantism the loss is always greater than 
the gain. 

From handicraft the way is open to rise to art, 
but not from botch-worfc. 

Dilettantism favors the indifferent, partial, and 
characterleM 

Injury Dilettants do to art, by brining artisb 
doi*n to their level. 

Can bear no good artist near them. 

In ail cases, where the art itself has no proper 
regulative power, as in Poetry, the An of Gar- 
dening, the Drama, the injnry Dilettantism does 
is greater, and hs pretensions more airogant 
The worst case is that of the Drama. 



On account of the great difficulty of giving 
character to arcbiteuture, of imparling variety 
and beaaty, the Dilettant, unable to attain to 
these, must, according to the tendency of bis time, 
run either into the meagre and overloaded, or the 
heavy and unmeaning. But an architectural 
work, being dependent on beauty for its existence, 
if it have not this, is wholly null. 

On account of its ideal nature, it is more easy 
than in any other art to run into the Fantastic, 
which does more injury here than anywhere 

Sbce it'is only the few, who are able to raise 
themselves to a free culture, according to the laws 
of pare beauty, the architectural Dilettant easily 
falls into sentimental and allegorical architecture, 
seekina; in this way to snperinduce the character, 
which lie does not know bow to find in beauty. 

Architectural Dilettanti sm, without being able 
tfl accomplish the ol^'eut of beauty, fails usually in 
the physical aim of building, utility and conve- 

The publicity and perinanence of architectural 
works, renders the injurious effect of Dilettanliiim, 
in this departmitnt, mare universal and enduring; 
and perpetuates false taste, for the reason that in 
the arts generall;^! the conspicuous and widely- 
known serves again for models. 

The earnest ^m of beautiful architectural 
worki gives tliem a harmony with (be most impor- 
tant and exalted moments of man, and botch- 
work, in this case, does him an injury in tbe very 
point where he might be most capable of perfec- 
tibility. 



The real treated as a work of fancy. 

Garden-dilettantism runs into a sort of endless- 
ness; I. because it is not fitted and limited in the 
idea; 2. because the material is always undergo- 
ing accidental changes, and so always counteracts 

Garden-dilettantism often puts tbe nobler arts 
to an unworthy use, and makes their earnest aim 
subservient to the end of amusement. 

Favois a sentimental and ftntauic nullity. 

Lessens the exalted in nature, and while it imi- 
tates, removes it. 

Perpetuates the reigning error of the time, vis. 
the wish to be free from condition and restraint 
in the Esthetic, and to let the fancy have free 
scope, while there is not, as in the other arts, any 
means to correct, and keep it within the bouuds 
of propriety. 

Mixing up of nature and art. 

Producing an effect with mere ontside appear- 

The erections it gives rise to are light, slender, 
vood and biMrd constructions, and destroy the 
idea of solid architecture. They destroy the 
feeling for it The thatched roof, the wooden 
screens all give an inclination for card-house 
architecture. 



1, and emptiness, with- 

r saperficial f — ' ' 



BelIes-lettTe^ shallo 
drawal from solid siudi 

A greater danger 
other arts, of mbttakinj; a merely Dlletlantic dex- 
terity for a true genius for art, and in this case, 
the subject is wor^ off than in any other Dilet- 
tantism, becau!'e its exblence becomes an entire 
nullity; for the poet is nothing at all except 
through earnestness and conformity to art. 

Dilettantism in gKneral, but especially in poetry, 
weakens the fi-eling and perception Tot tbe good 
that lies beyond it, and whilst it is indulgent to a 
restless desire to produce, which leads it to nothing 
perfect, robs itself of all the culture it mieht de- 
rive through the perception of foreign excellencies. 

Poetical Dilettantism may be of two sorts. 
Either it neglects iho (indispensable) mechanical, 
and thinks enoujzb done if it shows mind and 
feeling; or, it sei^ks poetry only in tbe mechani- 
cal, at.i{uiring a icchnical dexterity therein, but 
without spirit or significance. Both are injurious, 
but the former rather injures the art, and tbe lat- 
ter the subjuct. 

All Dilettants are Plagiarists. They enervate 
and pull to pieces all that L> original in manner or 
matter, and at the same time, imitate, copy, and 

E'ece out their own emptiness with it Thus the 
nguage gets filled with phrases and tbrmulBs 
stolen Irom all sides, and which have no longer 
any meaniii", and you may read whole books 
through, written in a fine ilyle, and containine 
nothing. In a word, all that is really beautiful 
and good in true poetry, is profaned, rendered 
common, and degraded. 



All the disadvanta^a of Dilettantism in Lyrical 
wetry, apply here m a (ar higher degree. Not 
he art alone, but the subject abo, suffers more. 

Mixing up of different kinds. 



When tbe culture of the mu^cal-dilettant is 
Butodidactic, and comnoaition as well as practice 
not acquired under the strict supervision of a 
master, there results' a' niiinfnl, uncertain, unsatis- 
ftctory effort ; because ine mosicat-dilettant, unlike 
those in the other arts, can produce no effects 
without a knowledge of artistic rules. 

Dilettantism in music, moro than any other 
dilettantism, makes its possessor less sympathizing 
and lesa capable of receiving enjoyment from the 
works of others, and also narrows down the sub- 
ject, which it seiies in its one-sided and cbarac- 

Want of unity in the limbs, and affectation. 
Stiffness and pedantry. 
Caricature. 
Vanity. 

False training rf tbe body. 
Want of character, and emptiness. 
Loose and negligent style. 
M.iLinercd style, through the exaggeration of 
beautiful movements. • 

Either stiff and painful,, or rude and dispropor- 

(Boih extremes prevented by the pleanng and 

ftgniticant) 

Iiii'linei society to a sensual vagueness. 

Unmeaning and one-sided direction given to 
bodily appearance. 

Ddncing should therefore have its Masters of 
the Art, because Dilettantism either leads to un- 
certainty and timidity, hindering freedom and 
limiting the powers, or else runs into vanity and 
thence to emptiness. 

Caricature of oi ^ ... 

Incapacitates tbe mind for all 



faulty individuality, 
i for ail occupation, 
through tbe illusion of a fantastic mode of viewing 

. £xponse of interest and passion, without frait 
Eternal circle of monotonous, ever repeated, 
ineffectual activity. 

(There is nothing so attractive to IKIettants as 
comedy-rehearsals. Professed actors hat« them.) 
Partial forbearance towards theatrical Dilet- 
tants ; feeding them mith a]^UQse. 



Eternal inclination towards a passionate condi- 
tion and behavior, wtbout balance. 

Feeding all hateliil passions with the irorst ro- 
aults for civil and household existence. 

Blunting the fecHng for poetry. 

Use of exalted language for commonplace sen- 
timents. 

A rag-fair of thoughts, commonplaces, and de- 



, reaching 



n the 

Pervading affectatidi 
also into lite. 

Most injurious indulgence towards the indiffer- 
ent and faulty, in a public and quite personal case. 

The general tolerance for the home-made, be- 
comes in this case more eminent. 

Most pernicious use of amateur comedies for 
the education of children, where it alt turns to 
nonsenite. In the same manner, the most danger- 
ous of all amusements for universities, &c. 

Destruction of the iilcality.of art, because the 
Dilettant, not being able to raise himself through 
the appropriation of artistic ideas and traditions, 
must do all through a pathological reality. 



Lol ontheailvc 
The piDud swan 



Tor Dwlgfat'i JoorDftl otHndo. 

* THU soVBCB or aOXTQ. 

itma thaOnrnsn of Adhspdm.] 
Haw csme it. while the arrow, stinging. 
Burned in my heart, love'a bliss I aang ? 
How was it, only joy came springing 
Where larrow DUiaed a deadly pang ! 

Long haa he now beea, tuneless, gliding 

On his culm way, in mute delight. 

By moonlight p»le, in morning's flushing, 

He glided downward — and wsa dumh j 

,'Witb many a rose the banks were bluahing, 

He Btill Bailed onward— and waa dumb. 

Nov, when, in death, hia heart-atringa quiver. 

Pierced by tlie shaft— what he so long. 

In alt hia btiss, had uttered never. 

In woe he sings : his earliest song ! 



Death of Ado^lk Adam. 

The Paiia correspondent of the New York T 



itFren 



I preaently reached the Rue Lafitte. When 1 
reached the upper end of the street, I found it 
and all the space in front of the church Notro 
Dame de Lorette occupied by a crowd more 
compact than the one I had just lefl on the side- 
walk of the Boulevards. There might have been 
a thousand or fifteen hundred persons standing 
there, very quiet and serious. The office of pre- 
serving onler was a anecure for the policemen 
present, for there were sergent de viile here also. 
The church, as I learned, was already 61led to ita 
utmost capacity — with mourners, as I saw by tbi 
funeral hangings that shrouded its elegant portico 
An honest blouse, who came up at the same timi 
as myself, reapectfully asked who was the deceased 
to whom such honors were shown. An impeding 
old woman, who stood in front of as on the curb- 
stone, and had heard the question and my reply 
of ignorance, courteously tarned to tell us that it 
was was " the great composer, Adolph Adam" the 
author of the PoelSion of Lonjumeau, of Sifetaia 
Roi, and numberless other pieces, operas and 
ballets. 

On Friday eveniug last he was in apparently 
perfect health, and in his usual cheerful spirits. 
He was at the grand opera with his friends that 
night, and afterward accompanied some of them to 
the Theatre Lyriqne, where one of his operas, Si 
fetaii Roi, a favorite with the public, was in re- 
hearsal, for a new series of representations. On 
reaching hwne he wrote a letter and some notes 
of music, which be left on his piano. Not having 
appeared at bis usual hour next morning, his wife 
went to his room at 8 o'clock to call bm. She 
received no answer, approached hit bed, and 
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found a colli I'oqwe. He di^d of a disease of the 
heart As phyidcianfl any, theextinclion of vitality 
it have been instantaneous — without warning, 
without pain — sm^h a death as (be illuatrious com- 
pos«r had desired — without precedent deeay, in 
the midM of his utreontli and honon. He had ea- 
pressed a drpail of outliving the productive power 
ofhi:! faculties, and the attendant public Bpplau<ie. 

When the solemn services of Ine thurch were 
•niied, a procesaiot*, composed of artists in all 
kinda, atnateurs, men of letters, and a very nu- 
icrous body of friends — numberinfc in all, as it is 
loosely rated, Kcme three thousand persons — fol- 
lowi'd his remains to their resiing-place. 

Three thousand men of all professions, leaving 
tbeir hufinesit on a MondaVi spending three of 
four liourg in the heat of liie day to do honor to 
in artist ! It was a fine effect to the money-mak- 
ing throng on (lie BouUoard dea Ilatieia — and, I 
ventured to observe to myself, a more charactoris- 
tieally national demonstration. One man — a large 
manufacturer of pianos, a fiiend of Adam, gave a 
holiday to all the workmen of his escabtishment, 
paying them their wages, with the request that 
ihey would attend his funeral. The TheSlre 
Lyrique, where one irf his operas, as 1 said above, 
was ro be performed, was closed that eight. The 
Bmtffe* I'ariiUng, another operatic theatre where 
Rcmie of his compositions hail been performed, was 
also closed. At the Grand Opera, the perform- 
■s for the ni^fat had been tommanded some 
_ _ I in advance by the Emperor, as a treat for his 
guest, the King of Wiirtemberg, and went on as 
usual, but the proceeds, alao by the Emperor's 
command, have been handed over to the widow 
of the derea-tcd. tio well does Louis Napoleon 
understand his French. That tlie Opera Comu/ue 

d not clos^ on the same occasion, baa been the 
theme of much indigDact comment here. 



HAPPY LOVa, 
[ftoiB ttaa OcnMD of WoLHiBO MUun.] 

asical 8prin(j-tinie, thou age af delight 1 
And though thou art over, our JDj Wkcu not flight: 
Tie love we felt yesterday, warms us to-day, 
And will warm us to-morrow, and blesa ua for aye I 
We youngsters once gatiiercd the hirches so gay, 
And marched to the village, our hats f^ll of May ; 
The maidens came out from each cottage to see, 
And, Heart'i-loTc ! you stole such sweet glances at me ! 
The festival over, you gave me, O bliss ! 
Your hand tor a pressure, youi lips (br a kiss 1 

And I was, O Jewel •. eternally thine. 
Not in vain stood the rose, now, in blushes arrayed) 
I brought thee the nosegay, enrapturing maid ; 
We shared, at the harvest, in dance and in song, 
We shared in the vintage, when that came along. 

now the cold winter all nature haasealed, 
No longer we ictel o'er mountain and field ; 

sit by the fireside, one heart's bliss we share, 
In the heart it is summer, when true love blooms there 1 
O musical Spring-time, thou age of delight ! 
And when thou returnest, onr hands we unite; 
The lore we felt yesterday, warms us to-day, 
And wiU warm us to-morrow, and bless us for aye I 



For Dwlfht't Jcnrn^ oT Hods 

Tha New Piano-Forte. 

Nkw Tokk, May 17, IB56. 
Hn. Editor: In yonr issue of May lOib yon 
copy an article from the New York Evtning Mirror, 
npoD raj new piano. In the course of yonr remarks 
upon the article, I find the (bllowing passage : " The 
principle involved Js certainty a good one. Whether 
the practical difflcalties of reconciling so ranch light- 
nees and vibratory freedom with the sttength re- 
quired by the enormons strain of all the wires of a 
puuio have been really and Fairly overcome, ii what 
time alone can show." 
I shall fed greatly obliged if yon will permit me 



iswer iho doubt expressed in the paragraph 
qneied. Any departure from old established prin- 
ciples is naturally received with cautious wariness- 
caution is the true conservatism, and should 
always be exercised in matters where principles are 
involved until the proposed innovations are clearly 
demonstrated to be improvetocnts. I claim to have 
reconciled the difficulties of combining the utmost 
lightness of east and Aoffoni with a strength suffirient 
to sustain double the strain ordinarily fonnd in a 
large scale piano, and to have dispensed with all the 
heavy blocking, which is at once the strength and 
the useless incumbrance of the ordinary pianoi, 
giving in place of this an immense addition of vibra- 
tory surface and inner scope for sound, and an iron 
frame composed of upper and lower oblong squares, 
with strengthening transverse ban and ascending 
arms, which are (irmly bolted to the upper frame, 
after passing through the wrest plsnk or pin block, 
(ihe«% block of wood inside the thin case,) which 
they sustain secure and immovable. This perfect 
iron frame, with its wrest plank within itself, bears 
all the strain and tension of the strings, asks no as- 
sistance from the wood-work f>sme, and is, in short, 
competent and lelf-snitaining, If the principle is 
recognized as correct, my aim is attained, for in the 
piano-forte now on exhilnljon at my room, the prin- 
ciple is fully carried out ; the increase in the purity 
and the power of tone is fully realized, and it has 
remained up to its original pitch (high Philharmonic 
pitch) during three months of the most severe and 
constant tests, being played upon every day from 
morning until night. 
I have the honor to be yonr obedient servant, 

S. B. Deioos. 
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Robert Franz. 

SEBTGH or HIS UFE, BY T.I8ZT. 
A few months since (see Vol. viii. p. 166) we 
translated for our readers a pardon (all that we 
had at that time received) of Liart's very interest- 
ing and appreciative article upon the genius and 
productions of the most remarkable song com- 
poser, at the same time that he is one of the 
truest musiciaua, who now live in Geraumy. We 
are now in poseeeaJOD of the second and con- 
cluding part- It is chiefly biogiaphical, and being 
about a man of whom so little has been known 
here perwinally — nothing in &ct except thoee ex- 
quisite vibrations of his sonl in song — it will 
doubtless interest our readers even more than the 
subtle metaphysical analyus of thoee vibrations, 
which we have before presented. In the absence 
therefore of other practicable or pressing editorial 
topics this week, we feel that we cannot do better 
than to Gootinne the translation aa far as oar 
space permits. 

" FsAMZ was bom on the 28th of June, 1S15, 
at Halle, on the Saal. Hie state of things in the 
paternal bouse afforded him but little poetic 
stimulus ; on the contrary, all that did not belong 
to the practical utilities of life in the sense of the 
last century, was regarded as unprofitable and 
injurious. Hia yonth passed nneventfullji and 
he was indebted only to mere chance opportuni- 
ties for the awakening of his mumcal capadties. 
Being already fonrteen years of age, he WM 
obHged, and that without any support upon the 
part of bis ralotWDB, to acquire the elements of 



music, as well as he could, in bis own way, and 
upon bis own responnbility. Later, when bis in- 
clination to music became more and more deci- 
ded, it was no longer possible indeed to withhold 
from him a teacher ; but naturally, as a conse- 
quence of the views then prevailing, the cheapest 
muucai pedagogue was engaged for the first be- 
ginning, and, as might have been foreseen, the 
gifted pupil soon outstripped the teacher. 

" A change had soon to be made in instruction 
and in method. And this necesnty repeated 
itself BO often, that in the space of four years the 
young Franz had studied with all the music 
teachers in Halle, and learned all he could from 
each of them, without being able to call bis own 
any great capital of knowledge and ability. How 
indeed could he derive any solid profit, any 
lasting guidance, from this continued intercourse 
with various }'et equivalent mediocrities? This 
his sound youthful insight saw so trnly, that he 
considered himself, in spite of his numerous loa- 
Bons, as left entirely to himself; in his first at- 
tempts he followed only the humor of bis own 
su^estions, and so, out of the disadvantages of 
his position, he derived the incalculable advan- 
tage of accustoming himself to let the individual 
impulse alone decide in the choice of his matter 
and the form of his thought, instead of accommo- 
dating his mind, like so many talents, to mere 
imitation, and ^n resembling a manumitted 
slave, who needs years of apprenticeship to learn, 
not only how to eiyoy, but how to actually pos- 
sess and use the freedom that has been ^ven 
him. How many alt Ueir lives remain such 
freedmen, and never attain to Ae natural noble 
movement of the freebom and educated ! His 
firm, clear understanding guarded Franz from 
arrogance and error, in this independence left 
him by the incapacity of his teachers. He in- 
dulged in neither complaint nor ridicule about so 
manifest a want of outward aid. Indeed, he 
fonnd himself in this freedom, as in bis natural 
element, and used it discreetly to give se1f-posse»- 
rion to his powers, accustoming himself to fix his 
eyes upon a goal, and slowly, steadily, consistent- 
ly to sieze the means for reaching it. 

" Such a state of things in the earliest years 
of his artistic strivings, more than all later in- 
fluences perhaps, determined the autodidactic 
character of his talent. The chosen ones of the 
Uuae, the predestined artists know, like the bees, 
how to suck sweet aromatic nourishment out of 
the flower cups which contua deadly prason for 
others. But dry study did not satisfy him ; the 
rigid thought answered but imperfectly to hia 
yearning, as a dumb beauty would have left his 
heart unfilled. Written music was to him but a 
body without soul ; he need hearing, that he 
might see bis ideal realized. However much the 
so-called earnest musicians may affect to despise 
virUiotity, yet it is none the less true that every 
really adled mtisician cherishes the want of this 
some virtuosity ; feels the impulse in himself to 
hear, to bathe, as it were, in waves of tones, to 
cradle himself upon their illimitable element, to 
sail through their pure ether, to let their /ra- 
grant breath tmooth hia nnftdded wings, to en- 
velop hinwelf in the cloud shapes of their fairy 
land, to listMi to thdr tragical or touching dia- 
lognes, to tranqrart himself into their world of 
expresnve atoms, glowing and sparkling like the 
magio fbrmnlas of a celestial speech. Franz 
wanted to bear mnsio made, and to make munc 
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himsetf ; be gave himself pasaionalelf up to organ 
playing, and on Sundays nn from one chureh to 
another, to relieve the rcBpective organiats on 
single choral verses, 

" In those days be was attending the Halle 
Orphan House Gymnasium, and his studies there 
fonned his principal occupation, the so-called 
terious nde of his life, upon which his parents 
I^d the greatest stress, while they always consid- 
ered his attachment to music as only a harmless 
monomania, from which thej would gladly have 
seen bim delivered, since such idiosyncracies 
always hinder a young man from the attainment 
of that well- varnished, well-mannered, comfortable 
PhSitterei, that coveted goal of all good fathers 
of a family, in whose train they can with to\er- 
able certainty anticipate a fixed position, a re- 
spectable marriage, a decent exterior, a decent 
living, and finally a decent burial for tbeir son 
and heir. The professors of the gymna^um 
treated the Art-d^lyings of their pupil with still 
greater severity than be had experienced under 
the paternal roof; bis secret mnaical amateurship 
becameihebuttof many witticisms and there were 
plenty who would call him "Fool." The Cantor 
of ihe institatiou had appointed an hour for 
music lessons for the more gifted pupils ; Franz 
felt himself drawn toward bim ; he was so 
cramped and narrowed by the boggy water of 
mental inactivity, that whoever let bim pass 
without inubbing bis artistic passion became wel- 
come to him ; in a short time hia mumial protec- 
tor invited him lo be his accompanist. The com- 
positions of Handel, llaydn, Mozart kindled a 
new flame in him, and cast the first gleams into 
the dim confogion of bis ideas, which no one 
helped him lo clear up, and in which he bad in 
vain sought light himself. This is one of those 
fhvors which fate voucbsaves to those under its 
protection, renewing for them in the most urgent 
momenl, through men or events, the drying mar- 
row of tbeir faculties. 

" Trembling with enthusiasm, possessed b/ the 
sounds which had enttanced bim, Franz now 
Ventured, without having mastered even the rudi- 
ments of harmony, counterpoint, or any sort of 
tboroQgh theoretic Itnowledge, nay, irithout even 
a clear recognition of their necessity, upon bis 
first attempts at composition. Now, as before, he 
remained left to himself, and, without explanation 
or advice from others, worked along at randdm. 
Tbe impulse to produce so far predominated in 
bim that at this time the order of importance in 
his different labors waa reversed. Until now, in 
spite of hifl more and more overweening bias 
toward music, in spite of the tendency of his 
mind to bury itself in musical problems, and de- 
vote to them in truant secresy his leisure hours, 
and even a portion of the lii|e allotted to more 
aerioia studies, still these latter bad appeared lo 
bim the central purpose of his being ; he loved 
his parents too well lo allow an opinion directly 
opposed 10 their own to take root in him, and not 
to accept palienlly the conviction which bad 
been instilled into him from childhood, that it 
was his duty to acquit himself obediently of bis 
Gymnauum studies. But now the spirit of re- 
sistance began to get possesion of him ; he felt, 
with all hia tractableness, that these studies could 
not be useful to his genuine development, and he 
lost more and more tbe power of giving himself 
np to them with interest and success. Soon 
there ensued hard conflicts in bis soul between 



his natural modesty and yiehlingness, between his 
habitual obedience lo his parents and the thought 
that he was squandering bis lime, was losing bis 
best yean at the Gymnasium. For this evil he 
knew no better remedy than to abandon the 
course thus tar punued, and under the eyes of a 
master of music, begin a new period of study, in 
which his chwce naturally fell upon a composer, 
who at that lime enjoyed a great celebrity, and 
who lived not far from Halle : Frkdbric Scunei- 
DER. What artist, who has become so in spite 
of the narrow views of a tender and prejudiced 
family, cannot at a glance behold all the phases 
of the conflict which Frani had to fight through, 
before his wish was gratified without an open 
rupture with bis friends ? He finally left the 
Gymnasium, in which he had already worked his 
way forward into Ibe bijiher classes, and betook 
himself to Dessau, with Ihe purpose here by per- 
severing study to regulate, clear up and bring 
into order his indeGnite and fragmentary musical 
ideas; aUhougb even now neither he nor espe- 
cially his family dreamed of ihe possibility thai 
he could choose music for his calling, for tbe 
great end of his life. In such an idea they 
thought there was nothing lo be feared, for they 
did not once suppose it practicable. He was not 
very clear in bis own mind as to how far his reso- 
lution would carry him. Hia first thought was, to 
quit the hated school, to give himself up lo music 
undisturbed ; in this perhaps a tendency lo oppo- 
sition, which had germinated in him, was not 
without effect. 

"In Dessau we find repeated, although with a 
change of form, nearly the same phenomena 
which characterized bis earlier relations to Art. 
The rules and theories,, which were taught him 
and unfolded to bim, still repelled bim; he did 
not thrive with ihem, and be began, after tbe 
regular lessons, other labors, which, like hia first 
artistic efforts, had a resemblance to the apider in 
the weaving of its web, in that he drew the ma- 
terial out of himself. It were auperfluous to say 
that Schneider found but little pleasure in 
this singular method, and found fault with tbe 
dangerous example of such independent strivings- 
It was not long ere Franz came into the position 
of a persona ingrata. For compensation he won 
other sympathies. 

" If there are masters, whom unfettered, youth- 
ful parlizans rejoice to follow with almost blind 
devotion, and, inflamed with a noble courage, 
seal their doctrines with -their own names, with 
their heart's blood, marching with reckless en- 
thuaiasm beneath tbeir banner, such masters stand 
upon the moat dangerous outposts of Art, and 
fight with a courage which is called deaperation 
by tbeir adversaries, but which in successful cases 
justifies tbe saying of Virgil : Audenlei farlvna 
jurat. About such masters, who rather found 
schools than keep up schools, there is always an 
overflow of the fresh pulses of young life ; the 
surrounding air, Uden with electricity, favors the 
outblooming of all faculties and starts blossoms of 
spirilual delight, which awaken and strengthen 
a consciousness of his own worth in every partici- 
pator, and therefore remains so dear and not to 
be forgotlen. For Schneider such a feeling would 
have t)een rather strange and distant. He did 
not feet the need of living in an atmosphere in 
which the mind follows independently its own 
direction, and thug his school lacked one of the 
most indispensable requisites of Art. In a heavy. 



stagnant, close mental atmosphere, free develop- 
ment is impossible to the pupil. Then there 
form themselves, under tbe very eye of the mas- 
ter, but without hia knowledge, groups of dis- 
senters, who bind themselves together without 
any clear idea of the revolutionary character of 
their strivings, without more than a mere suspi- 
cion that out of their union will arise convictions 
and tendencies, e»entially diverging from those 
of the master. So it was with tbe pupils under 
Schneider. It could not fail to happen that 
Franz finally atiached himself lo such a group, 
and he hinuelf confesses, that the atmosphere be 
breathed among those young people (making a 
great deal of music behind the back of their teai-h- 
er, who would have been more annoyed by the 
kind of their music, than by the secresy of its 
production) was the only favoring element to his 
true progress. His studies in harmony and coun- 
lerpoint were for him only a heaping together of 
iuaterials, which he was one day to use in the 
production of quite different pictures than those 
set him for a paliem. During hia two years' resi- 
dence in Deasau, (1835-7,) he composed really 
a great deal, and in his attempts of that period it 
is interesting to trace the painful squirming of 
a young imagination under the school fetters and 
the necessity to shake them off." 
The remainder next week. 



Adolph Chaxlea Adam. 

In the news by the last steamer, ws read the sud- 
den death of this diilinguished French composer. A 
very light compoier, to be sure, if we compare him 
with the great namea ;— a writer of French operss of 
a iparklinK, pratiy, popular kiod, who stood next in 
rank, perhaps, among the Frencb composers of tbe 
day, to AuBBB, akhoQgh far below bim in inventive 
fancy- An extract from lbs correspoadence of the 
TW^une, which we copy in aooiber column, shows the 
ealeem in which Ihe Parisians held him. We glean 
from F^iis a few items of hia life and worka 

He was bom at Paris in 1803, and entered the 
Conaervaloire in 1817, After studying liarmony snd 
counterpoint wiih Reichn, be profited by the advice 
and the example of Boieldicn, the author of La 
Dame B/ancAt.who donbilesi biid much inSuence on 
the fonnation of bij style. His first attempts at 
composiiicn were fantasias and variations far the 
piano, of which he wrote a great abundance, as well 
as airs and conccned piecea for vaadeviUes and ope- 
rcttcs in the smaller theatres. Hi! Brat opera, Pierre 
tt Catharine, (what recent opera writer has not taken 
Peter ihe Great for a subject?) waa produced at the 
Opera Comiqne in 18S9, and well received. Datt- 
iloma, produced at the same theatre in 1830, showed 
still more power; and from this time bis operas sac- 
ceeded each other with great rapidity. Most of them 
were ephemeral, for he wrote with altogetbcr too 
much facility to create what should last. But in 
1833 appeared hia Pnacrii, a work, lays Ffti), of 
more force, dramatic feeling, and novelty of ideas 
than any of hia earlier cffoita. In 1832 he was in 
London, where he wrote the rauaic for a grand bal- 
let at the Covent Garden Theatre. Of his more 
recent productions for the Opera Comiqne, we may 
mention among tbo most popular, " Richard Creur 
de Lion," " The Postillion of Lonjumean," and 
" The Brewer of Preston," the two laat of which 
have frequently been sung in English in this coun- 
try. He has also composed sacred music, a " Mass 
of St. Cecilia," &c. He composed the Caniata for 
the Opera Comique in honor of the inauguration of 
Louis Napoleon. Hia character aeems well described 
in the following paragraphs from the London Jfu- 
tical World : 

M. Adolphe Adam was above all, and before all, 
a Frenchman; or rather he belonged to that small 
minority of Frenchmen which wiles away existence 
agreeably at Paris. He was educated and brought 
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D p M a Frenrhman; he )hoit({!it ah n Fmirhman. 

I He Ishored for fame itnd money (or nillivr for money 

i and ramc] aaaFreiichrnnii; lie wtirk'-il ivmiiluonily, 

anil ohiHinei] both. Mnreovrr, inH-mui'li hk the 

laborer is worthr of hia hirp, M. Arl.irn mrritrd bu[h. 

I His pecnliar talent wan easenliallv m irheiable-, and 

his extreme rxciiily nnil renitiiii-«!i fur Hny kind of 

I ta<k ennhled hitn rontinunlly to frciiiicnt Ihc Timrltet 

[ with his wares, M. Adnm wa-i e-i|ii:i'iutly cerrice- 

, able loiheaire*. If nnoiicra.ora liullci. wli* rrquir- 

' ed within • giien period, however nlmrr. M. A<lHin 

eoold «1wAy9 be depended on. A T)iiiniii<;h mrni of 

I business, he was never onra known lo be behind 

I hand. Hiid he been a irifle more ronsi-ienlioii* as 

an artist, he would have lieen lefs h in Ij ns'n m^ina- 

' farturer. What the alternalivc mii^lil Imve been it 

: Is easy to gaess — less mnncT, [xThiipi. nnd more 

reputation; less travel, arid better licallb ; a slower 

; rUe, «nd possibly a lonjrer lifu. 

I At. Adam litemlly hacked himirlf to denih— not 

• throntrh tbe imperious mandutc of jrcnin', nhirh for- 

bids its possessor Rti inslimt'ii re|iu»i', wliite it eon- 

: snmes him in its Are — but from h very ojipnsiie 

I motive, npon which it would lie iiideriiroiut to dwell 

jnst now. Moiart, nnd Uaffnelle. and .Mi-nd«Nsohn 

were killed by too murh Ubor. Su wiu the author 

I of Le Chalit. 

The avocation* of M. Adam were many and pnin- 
ful. He ronld not ari-omiilinh hII he h:ul to do. and 
srnjmplisb il well. He cumiina^d opernHimd ImIIi'Ii, 
, without nnmber; be wrote fnaUHens in ihi' pipers; 
be provided even the Churrh wiili mutic. Kuoh en it 
' was; he was a professor in the Ciiii-<eiv»iiire, a 
' member of the Insliiuie. and nt one tinir mumi^cr 
of a iheatte. At the' period when he directed the 
Th^re Lyrique, where he ancriflced a larce portion 
of his hiiil-carned savings, M Aduin'a exi->ten<^ 
mast have been one ineev-innl lurmnil. He had to 
conduct » theatre, and (still more difflrull) lo man- 
age iinB:e™;ho had lo compo-c operas himself and 
to pass jadgtoent (as un iatiiraario) on the opera* of 
' others, which for a mn-iififin liv profession was an 
invidioas task ; he had lo i-aleafale acroonts, (O bal- 
ance prolit wiih loss— and, in the midst of all, lo 
give lessons ia the Conservatoire, and lo write 
criticisms npoo the mu.«ii-iil |icrforinance< in raris, 
inctuditie those at his own theatre. How he i-onid 
find lime for to many tbinirs is a puzde. lie did 
I Bud it, nevertheless ; and. what id ntnrc. t1mi> to enjor 
the lorieiy of his Iriendt nnd a<'t|aiiintHnces, of whii-h 
commoditiCB few coold buudi n larger and mors 

We believe ourselve* not far wide of the mni^ in 
(laiing tliai M. 'Adam «as as amiable ax he was 
ele'er; and that no one who knew him well coulil 
fail to entertain a slron-; rcttnrd for him. In B|iiie of 
tbe petty jrnlouaies and niii>eriii>le intriirnes that dis- 
grace artitlic (and cm-cially aasiail) lifi- in Paris, 
an ill word for Adol|>ho Ad in whs seldom if ever 
uttered. He was liked 1iy n"i<'niinti-.n''Cs. and loved 
by friend'. It is not a Utile lu -iiy in his favor that 
no man who has survived him will more deeply feel 
his loss thim Rossini. To the nlfeetion (it was iioih- 
inj; lees) whieb Rossini entertained for Adam we cun 
testify. We have neeii proofs of it What that 
eoniummale master and admimhle )>enins never,'on 
any ocrasioD, eondesi-ended lo do for himself, he 
absolutely vojanteererl on liebntf of bis friend, now 
departed. Not long afn> wo heard Rossini addreiii 
these words, at partini:. to the musieal eriiie of a 
German newspaper: — -" Ad-ei, mmt chr ami — merci 

Cr rofre apinKn dt noi 
peuT Aaam ; Ule mn 
Thill, from Roiiini, was wonii a miieii feniucioni 

I'oor Adam, towanl-i whom we have to aei 
ourselves of more than one nnkindness (he was 
kind to every one), is now (tone to his last ho 
Let U9 endeavor only to reinemiier those i]ual 
which made him so ^eni-raliy lieloved. Tliev n 
indeed, many and exeeltent. Few visitors to P 
who move haliilunllr in mnsieal circles, will fa 
miss him from the vannns plares of puhlii 
meot, on their next resort to the ntpiial of all the 
pleasares. Sa face was more familiar than Adam':*, 
and few were moie iri'nlnl and pleasant. He was for 
ever eaicer and '■afair^" up to the eves in hiisineas, 
bat with A smile of i;"od humor ani\ words of wel- 
come, in the midst of lii-> nmliitudinous oo'npntiDni. 
for all who approached liiin — wonis that would is>^ne 
from a month of which the most uneompromisinf; 
exuberance of tieard failed to conceal the benevolent 
expression. 

Let us hope, with rctrnnj to Adolphe Adam's 
mo«ie. that some, ut li'a«t. of bis nnmherleas contri- 
butions to the theeiro may outlive him. We are 
mistaken if more than one (n^itile spirit wilt not plead 
for Ci»e//«, more than one merry soiii for the Pi«((i!on, 
and more than one lover of stiDple and unaSctted 
melody for the Chala. 



Tiiment nu taltut." 



Nbw Tohk, Mat SSth. In music tf^ baa not 
been mueb of interest here dnring the Inst week. 
Ac the Academy, under the direction of Hasbteek, 
Mmo. Uc Laobahob hat been drawing good houses, 
but the only time I bare beard her was on Saturday 
in Fij^TOw's Martki. This had, to me at least, the 
charm of novelty, it beinc ihg first time that I had 
heard a German opera in German, and I was not a 
little surprised lo find how smoothly and melodious- 
ly It sounded. Whether the singers sang a dialect 
less sibilant and guttural than that which we hear in 
conversation, or not, I cannot say, but it seemed to 
flow almaat as soft from the lips of Had. Laorahoe 
and Mme. D'Orht as the choicest Italian, and I could 
not tell for some time what tongue it was. As Co 
the prima donna, of course there is nothing new to 
be said. She never disappoints or falls short of her 
mark in any respect. Has an apology eiftr been 
made for her in this country ^ I think noL The 
mnsic of the opera is exceedingly pretty ; much of it 
very lii{hl and bordering somecimes on dance music, 
smacking often even of a polka. In the bent of yes- 
terday, however, it harmonised well with the cool 
elegance of the Academy of Music, and seemed 
exactly fitted for relaxation after the coninming 
heat of the day. 

Of the bouse, which I saw for the first time, I 
must say, that for wand, it Ii incompaTably better 
than our Boston Theatre, as well as in its general 
elfcct on the eye, save that the stage is perhaps too 
far removed from the auditorinm instead of being 
carried forward into it, as in our theatre ; and much 
OS I like the comfortable red of oar Boston walls, 
the brilliant gnyety of the Academy is very effective 
and pleasing. The lobbies, staircases, seats, and 
all the details of our theatre, are much superior in 
comfort and in elegance. Madame de Lagrange 
was bat indifferently supported and tbe audience 
was exceedingly small. 

I am glad to hear that BntonAnK Intends to 
organize a Ocrnian Croupe for the tiext season, that 
sbiill be thoroughly competent to producing the 
biiihcr class of German operas (such as the Zauber- 
JiEle] in the same manner ihaC we have board the 
great Italian operas. With a conductor like Berg- 
mnna, there can be no doubt a* to the success of 
such an undertaking. In Boscon it would certainly 
succeed. 

One or Iwo concerts have been given here, in 
which the principal singers of the opera troupe have 
taken pan, but none of any especial interesL The 
Ptnb Opera Troupe ate also concertizlng here, 
with what inccess I do not know. At St. Stephen's 
Church I beard on Sunday a sacred concert of Ital- 
ian Church Music, (embracing selections from I 
Ij/ndinrdi,) in which Briqholi and Auodio took 
part, and never have I beard their voices to greater 
advantage. They volunteered their services for this 
occasion, (he object of which was lo raise money for 
a fine organ. The Bev. Dr. CtmiHas, tbe pastor 
of the church, and his sister, a fine soprano, also, in 
tbe absence of perfbrmeis who were expected, took 
parts in the programme with great eoccess. 

Paul db la Rochi'b picture of Maria Antoi- 
nette, exhibiced at Gonpil's, attracts much attention 
hero, and is in many respects a remarkable picture. 
She is represented as in the act of leaving tbe hall of 
the National Assembly, stepping out from the dark- 
ness into the full light of day, whicb Is all coDcea- 
trated upon her face, and makes it almost tbe only 
figure of the picture. A sadder, more beautiful, and 
more noble, queenly face can hardly be imagined; 
and the Bgtire, without an oniament, in tbe plalneat 
black dress, is every inch a queen. She could not 
have been more majestic in all the splendor of Ver- 
SBillet. Tba anbordinate figuiet are inieretdng and 



expressive, but after all, the face of the queen leaves 
the image that Is scamped tipon yonr memory. It 
is about to be engraved, and I hope we shall see it 
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PULBABHONIC SoCiBTT.— (From The Timet, Mai 

14.)— The third concert, on Monday night, began witf 
one of Haydn's finest lymphonies,— ift. 10 of the se 
of twelve composed foi Salonuin. It was adminbl) 
executed, under the directinn of Professor Stcrndali 
Bennett, and listened to with evident interest. Jus' 
now, when theory after theory, one more fancaalic thai 
another, simply helps to establish two facts,— vii;. 
that it is easier to systematize than to compose, ani 
that tbe preaent is rather an ageaf speculation anr 
criticism than of production, no more wholesome les 
son can be derived than is suggested by such unaffec' 
tedly good music as Haydn wrote, when striving K 
realise his own atandard of excellence. We are b] 
no means aniious for the preservation of all thi 
works of this old master ; but nothing thai 
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place. It shows the influence eiLerciscd upon Haydn by 
one who was bom after him and died before him. In 
the next, it proves that in this particular inatauce 
Beethoven owed as much to Uaydn as Haydn to Mo- 
Kirt. No one can hear the minuet in Haydn's sjm- 
phony without thinking of Beethoven's No. 4 ; no one 
can hear the tfnata without thinking at Beethoven's 
No. 1. While Haydn's obUgations to the later works 
of Moiart, however, are universally acknowledged, 
the obligationa of other composers to Haydn arc too 
often overlooked. 

The other symphony — the C minor of Beethoven — 
was played with remarkable spirit; but there was 
scarcely a oioBo from beginning to end. 

In the C minor sympaony and in tbe ovprtun^ tn 
Der Freitchmz (which icrminated thi 



exaggerated "points" 



thanked, 
composi 



ved, for 



plaudcd. Th'i 






rted, and the expres- 
._..., . adhered to with a 
ited and obtained the acknowledg- 

crture was one by Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
I atid Cleopatra (written nearly 20 years 
of extreme clcvemess, although per- 
tly conceived in the spirit of Bhak- 
This was well played and much ap- 
" Dramatic Concerto" of Spohr— one 
noat splendid compositlana fbr the 
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Lnical dexterity by 
f our ableat r-"- 
usiasm and wi 
throughout his performance. The 
excellent. Hadamc Jenny Ney sang Bi 

feeling; a 

himself in the second air of Dai - . 

beer added to the Bimtt da fford when it was first 
produced at Dresden. Aj) instrumental novelty of 
merit and origloallty was introduced — in the form of 
a concerton/a on Hungarian airs for two flutes and 
violin (accompanied by the orchestra) — with which 
the audience were much pleased. The composition 
(by Herr Doppler) is characteristic and piquant. 
The execution— by the brothers Doppler (flutes) and 
Herr Huber (>iohn)— was perfeel. The lombinalion 

less playing left nothing to desire, and the audience 
were charmed ahke witli the music and Che perform- 

Behhett's SoiDlES. — The second of these delight- 
ful entertainments came off on Tuesday evening be- 
fore a vervhrilliant audience in the Hanover-square 
Eooms. Tbe following was the programme ; 

Chamber Trio, Op. 28, piano-forte, violin and 

violoncello W. B.Bennett. 

Sonata, piano-forte, in C minor, Op. 3£.>.. — DnBsek. 

Aria: "0 salutaria hostia" Chembini. 

Andante e Vanadoni, Op. 36, in B flat, two 

piano-fortes ......B. Sebumann. 

Sonata in B flat, Op. IS, piano-forte and vio- 

lonceilo Mendelssohn. 

Bong : " Sing, maiden, sing," Op. 36, W. 8. Bennett. 
Seicctions from Piano-forte Pieces, k quatre 

muns, Op. 8fi R.Schumann. 

The ehambcr trio (why " cAomier trio " f ) In A, of 
Mr. Btemdale Bennett, one of his most melodious and 
ingenious works, has been often described and often 

t raised. The piano-forte part was of course sdmira- 
ly executed by the composer, who, on the present 
occasion, was ably assisted by Herren Leopold and 
Horils Oans on the violin and violoncello. Theae 
genUemen are from Berlin, and it was their first ap- 
pearance in England. 
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Mr. Bennett was in fine play all the ereninE, and 
ererT connoiaaear muat thank him br introduclDE 

(for the flr»t time at his eoncprls) that aeldom-heart 
aonatu of Duisek (one of the three dedicsted to 
Clcnienti). Thoueh not equal in merit to "Lea 
Adieui It Clfmcnti" (a sonata in E flat, op. 44— best 
known in this country.aa "The Farewell"), the one 
in C minoria highly cWaeteiistii of its author; and 
even ita buffo finale, in the major kev— which, in less 
ingenious hands, miKht bordsr on nHgarity (owina to 
its Ihemc) — must »lway» pieaae when giTcn in Mr. 
Bevnelfs Tigaroui and unaffected style. The B fist 
•■ tonata^uo" of Mendelaaohn wM another mastwlT 
performance on the part of Mr. Bennett, who worked 
manfiillT to lieep bia partner — M. Morita Oani, the 
TioloDcelliat fa good, but not oTer-apirited pUjer)— 
- mark. 



Sianista together aa herself and Hr. Benni 
itereatins to hear the rarely performed . 

Bchumann; and it waa interesting 



intereatins 
luaie of ^ben 
) observe the ei 



rarely performed pianoforl 
h which the un° 



, ._.. wife dwelt 

npon every phrase of hia melody, every modulation, 
every tura of harmony^ No playing could be more 
ipirtiiieiandpeticBl. The variations (for two pianos) 
are very original ; but still more were we pleased with 
the amoller pieces, of which there were four :—Bdm- 
l^iiaevrindtn ; Kroaie*marteh : TVouer, and Spnnj- 
bnmnen. Mr. Bennett entered sympathetically into 
the feeling of Madame Schumann (who waa warmly 
received) ; and a great treat was the result. — Miaical 
World. 

HuBiCAL DmoH.— The return of Herr Ernst is 
always looked forward to with pleasure by connoia- 
senrs of quartel-piaying ; and no wonder, since among 
the violinitts of the present day he stands unrivalled 
as ■ master of expression. In Haydn and Moiart — 
in Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Spohr — be is equally 
at home ; and it is »a ireat a treat to hear him play 
one of the early works of theSrat-natsed composers as 
any of the most imaginative and elaborate productions 
of the last. Nothing could be more exquisite than 
his reading yesterday of the slow movement in Mo- 
sart's first quartet — ftorn the six dedicated to Havdn. 
It was thraughoDt genial, unaffected, and faultless. 
No stronger contrast to such music could be found 
than in the variations and icheno of Mendelssohn 
(Op. 81), from the posthumous works, where the un- 
biioled fancy of the modern school ia united to a con- 
trapuntal ingenuity equal to Hoiart's. Herr Ernst 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of Mendelssohn ; 
and we have never heard these interesting ftagmenta 
executed with greater spirit and gneiss — wiUi more 
playtblDeas and at the same time more fire. 

Madame Clara Schumann was the pianist. Her 

Eld morceau waa tb,e second trio of Mendelssohn 
C minor), which she plajed very finely, with Herr 
St as vioUn and Signor Piatti aa violonoeilo. We 
have aeldom listened to a more satisfactory perform- 
ance. This, however, from three such artists was not 
at all surprising. Madame Schumann selected, aa 

on * theme in C minor, to which Mendelssohn used to 
be so partial. Like Mendelssohn, Madame Schumann 
played them without book. It is hoped that when 
this lady next appears st the Musical Union she will 
be invited to perform in one of the chamber composi- 
tions of Robert Schumann [her husband). No one 
nnderatands themsowell, oreiecntesttaemso entirely 
eon amort. 

The other peifonners in the monemus d'aaembla 
were Messrs. Cooper (second vioHn) and Hill (viola). 
It was Signor Pjatti's first appearance this season, aa 
well as Herr Ernst's; and the director may bo con- 
gratulated on the reacquisition of this greatest of 
' ' ^lliats, after a long absence in the provinces 
" Idschmidt Lind. llie rooms 
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&o. Buh OlH and Usdriial Is prtnlcd sepanlelj, at punts 
vaijlut boin 4 M 12 aaots oA. 

Novello's Fart-Song Book. 

In One Tolunu, handsomely bound In doth, with U1nmlnat«l 

Thti waritcanristsofHwaiatf a)■dI■B(t-8ong^bf IbabaM 
modsm compoien— SBODf otbert, filahop, BsHdltt, Nacfar- 
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bilnf rveelvtd bj 
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The nnfllcal Times, 
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OHAFTEB XI. 
THE BUPPEB. 
When thia acl waa orer we all returned to the 
hall, vhich nas arranged as I aaiil, for repo»e or 
Btudf , as the}' cbose ; all pressed around Boc^a- 
ferri, to bear his opinion and profit by bia obser- 
ions. I saw then how he brought out his 
pupils ; for his conTersation was a real lecture, 
ind the ooly serious and deep one which I had 
iver heard upon the subject. 

During the represenlation, he took great care 

301 to interrupt the actors, dot even show his 

delight or disapproval, whatever they did ; he 

WHS afraid of disturbing them and draning them 

away from their aim. In the entr'acte he became 

I the judge and called hioiself the entighlened 

1 puUic, and awarded hie criticisms and his praises. 

" All honor to Cecilia I " began be. " In this act 

she was above us all ; she carried her sword and 

I spoke love like a Romeo ; she made me love that 

I youth, whose role is to delicate. Did you notice 

I one mark of genius, my children 7 Listen then. 

Cello! Adorno! Salvatorl this is for the men; 

1 the little girls will not understand it. In the 

libretto, which you all know by heart, there is 

oue word which I could never hear without 

Uaghing. It is when DoHa Anna relates to her 

lover that she had barely escaped being a victim 

to the boldness of Don Juan, as this rascal hod 

imiiiited the gait and manners of Ottavio on the 

night of the Commander's murder, that he might 

■niprise her tenderness. She teQs him that she 



fled from his arms and succeeded in repelling 
him. Then Don Ottavio, who has piteoualy lis- 
tened to this story, sings simply: Renpiro! The 
word is very mu«ca11y written for the dialogue, 
as Mozart knew how to write the simplest word ; 
but the word is loo commonplace. Rubini, like 
an inlellinent maestro, sings it as it should be 
sung, without marled expression, and so saves It 
from ridicule ; but almost all other OtCavios I 
have heard have never failed to hreaike the word 
with expanded chest, raising their eyes to heaven, 
as if lo say to the pubUc : ' Faith, how well I got 
through it ! ' 

" But Cecilia listened to Anna's recital with 
chaste sadness and calm indignation, which the 
most impudent pit could not have laughed at. I 
saw my young Ottavio grow pale, for (he face of 
an actor, when really moved, does grow pale 
beneath ibe paint, without being obliged to turn 
round adroitly and pass a handkerchief over the 
checks — bad trick, the vulgar resource of vulgar 
art; and, then, when his fears were quieted, 
instead of saying : / breathe I he cried out from 
the bottom of his heart : ' Oh, whether lost or 
saved, thou wouldst have been mine forever 1' " 

" Yes, yes I " cried Stella, who did not pretend 
to play the ignorant little girl, and strove above 
all to be an artist ; " I was so touched by those 
words that I feit remorse at having been moved 
for one moment In the arms of that base man. I 
loved Ottavio, and you will see in the fourth act 
how much strength and pride those generous 
words gave back to me." 

*' Brava, bravissima I " said Boccaferri, " that 
is really understanding ; an entr'acte should never 
be lost upon a true artist. While he rests his 
muscles and his vcnce, his intelligence ought still 
to tabor, when he recalls bis recent emotions and 
prepares himself for fresh struggles against the 
dangers and evils of his desdny. I shall qever 
grow weary of telling you that the theatre should 
be a type of real life ; even as in real life a man 
retires into solitude or unbosoms himself to a 
friend, that he may understand the events which 
gather around him, and be enabled through good 
resolutions or good counsel to see through circum- 
ftanees and govern them, jnet so should the actor 
think upon the action of the drama and the char- 
ai'ter he represEnts. Every day and between 
each scene he should strive to find all the difler- 
ent developemcnis of which his rCle admits. 
Here, as we are not confined to the text, the 
spirit of improvisation opens to us an infinite 
field of delicious creation. But even when in 
public wo are slaves to the text, a gesture, a move- 
ment of your features alone, can serve to express 
your idea. It will be more difficult, my chil- 
dren, because it must be right at first, and a great 



thoaghl must be compressed in a slight effect ; 
but this will be more delicate to seek, and conse- 
quently more glorious to find ; this will be the 
last word of science, the precious stone par ex- 
cellence, which we seek here in a mine abound- 
ing with varied materiab, from which we draw 
with full hands, like happy and greedy children 
as we are, waiting until we are skilled and ex- 
perienced enough to choose only the finest dia- 
mond of the rock. 

" You, Celio," continued Boccaferri, to whom 
all listened as to an oracle, and whom even the 
proud Celio would not contradict, "you were too 
gay and not sufficiently hypocritical. You forget 
that the naive and credulous Zerlina was woman 
enough lo demand more flattery and resist so 
much boldness. You did not forget that Beatrice 
was your uater, and you treated her too much 
like a little child whom you were accustomed lo 
caress without displea«ng or troubling her. Be 
more faithless, more wicked, more bard-hearted, 
and do not foi^t that in the next act you are to 
play the Tartuffe. By the way, we wanted a 
father, and here is one ; Monsieur Salentiui has 
fallen from the skies, and he must improvise the 
scene with the &ther. It is from Uoliere, and is 
fine indeed. Quick, my children 1 a Spanish 
grandee's costume for Monsieur Salentini, The 
coat Louis XIIL, bordering a little upon Henri 
IV., old style ; wide ruffles, violet breeches, a 
long doublet, and very few ribbons or none at alt. 
Run, Stella, iorget nothing; you know I never 
accept the young girl's excuse : ' But I did not 
think of it.' Do yon both read over Moliere's 
scene to me," said he, addres^ng himself to Celio 
and me. " Monsieur Salentini, you only need 
seize the spirit and become imbued with it. 
Do not adhere to the words. On the conlrary, 
forget them entirely ; the least phrase learned by 
heart is fatal to improvisation. But good heav- 
ens ! 1 fot^ol that you did not come here to leam 
comedy. So you will do it as a favor, and you 
will do it well, for you have talent in another 
phase of art, and the feeling of the true and 
beautiful serves to comprehend all the phases of 
art. For Art is one, is it not ? " 

"I will do my best not to disconcert the 
o&ere," answered I, "and I assure you all this 
amuses, interests and impasaons me immensely." 

" Thanks, artist 1 " cried Boccaferri, giving roe 
his hand. '■ Ob, to be an artist is all that is 
worth living fori" 

" We must see to the decoration," said he to 
bis daughter. "I only need you to help me ai^ 
range the interior of Don Juan's palace. See 
that the armor for the statue be ready for Mon- 
sieur Salentini to put on quickly during the scene 
witb Monsieur Dimancbe ; and you, Masetto, go 
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and black jouraelf for that ancient character. 
Celio, if you are bo untucfcy as to talk in the aide 

{■ccnes durlnn; this act, I shall play as bailly as in 
the last scene. You made me angr}' ; I was 
weak and cowardly no longer ; and if I play- 
badly, so will you. It 19 a great mistake to be- 
lieve that an actor is so much the more brilliant 
nhen his comrade is tame ; the theory of indi- 
viduality, which reigns more on the stace than 
anywhere else, and prattiues those innoble pro- 
fessional jcalouiiics to sovjfler la ctaque at a 
comrade, is more pernicious to talent upon the 
stage than in all the other varied scenes of life. 
The stage is the place, above all others, where all 
must harmonize. The cold actor chills his neigh- 
bor, and the contagion is communicated to the 
others with fatal promptness. On earth people 
strive to persuade themselves that evil only makes 
good shine brighter. It is a mistake ; the good 
would become perfect, the beautiful would become 
sublime, emotion would become passion, if instead 
of being alone, the fine actor should be seconded 
and warmed by his surroundings. Upon this 
subject I have stilt another word to say, the last 
before brginning to work again I When we be- 
gan we played loo lengthily ; now that we know 
the form and are not carried away by the plot, 
we fall into the oppoute, we play too fast This 
happens because every one, sure of his own part, 
ruts short his comrade's words to speak his own. 
Keep yourselves free from a jealous personality, 
eager to exhibit itself ; keep from it as from a 
pestilence 1 7ou will gain knowledge in listening 
to others. Let him ramble a little lo his answers 
if he pleases; you will have good reason to be 
impatient when he impedes the action which im- 
passions you. In rtal life, a friend bores us by 
his distractions, a valet vexes ns with his chatter, 
a woman drives ds lo desperation by her ohiti- 
nacy and her evasions. Well, all this aids 
instead of injures the scene we have improvised. 
It is reality, and art has only to give the finishing 
tou^h. Bciudes which, you interrupt each other, 
you run the risk of losing a good idea, which 
might have helped you to a belter ; you drive 
away a thought which might have inspired you 
with a thousand. So you harm youraclf. Re- 
member this principle : That each one may be 
good and true, all should be so, and the success 
which one takes away from another's rflle injures 
his own. Beyond these walls this would seem a 
frightful paradox; but you will perceive the jus- 
tice of it, because you are endeavoring to form a 
true school. Besides, if only from kindness and 
mutual affection, you most be brolliers in Art, as 
you are in blood. Inspiration can only be the 
result of moral health ; it only dwells in generous 
hearts, and a bad companion is a bad actor, wbatr 
ever they may say." 

_ The play went on finely until the last scene, in 
which I again appeared as the statue, to vanish 
through a trap door with Don Juan. But when 
we were under the stage, Celio, whose hand I 
slill held in my marble one, said to me, disen- 
gaging it, and pasang suddenly from the fiuitaslic 
to the real: 

"Pardieu! may the devil take you I Ton 
made me fail in the grand climax of the drama; 
I was colder than the slatne, and I should have 
been terrified and terrifying. Boccaferri will 
never understand why 1 played as badly lo-nigbt 
as at the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. But I 
will tell you. You look at Cecilia too much, and 



it pains me. A jealous Don Juan would be an 
impoteibility, beeauM that would argue love, and 
that doe* not agree with the rdle I play to-night 
and have played in real life until to-night." 

" What are you coming to, Celio ? " answered 
I. "Is this a quarrel, a challenge, a declaraiion 
of war ? Speak ! I appeal to that virtue which 
made me 3-our friend, a1iro.it without knowing 
you; I spppal lo your frankness." 

■' No," said he, " nothing of that. If I listened 
to my impulsed, I should wring your neck in this 
cellar. But I feel that it would be ridii'ulous aiid 
odious in me to hate you, and I sincerely and 
loyally wish to receive you as a rival and friend 
at the same lime. I brought you here of my 
own accord and without eonsuliing any one. I 
confess that I thought you on the best terms with 

the Duchess de N , for I was at Turin 

three days since with Cecilia. No one in this 
village nor in Turin knew of our journey. But 
[n the Iwenly-four hours that we were near you, 
without being able to shake your hand, we 
learned a great deal. I thou;.'ht you had fallen 
once mora into the nets of Circe ; I pitied you 
sincerely, and as we passed your loilging, to 
leave the city at five o'clock in Ihe morning, 
Cecilia sang to you a few linos of Mozart as 
an eternal farewell. Unfortunately she chose 
an air and words whi{>h rather resembled 
an appeal than a renuntialion, and that made 
me angry. Then I reassured myself in seeing 
ber as calm as if your faithlessnens was one 
of the mo?t indifferent things to her; and as 
I love you from the bottom of my soul, t was sad 
when J thought of the woman who had taken 
Cecilia's place in your fickle heart. Now say, 
whom do you love and whiibcr are you going? 
Are you running aflcr the duchess, in passing 
through the village of the Wilctem>'ss? Is she 
hidden in some neighboring castle? How could 
chance have led you to this valley, which is on no 
road 7 If you are not hastening to a rendezvous 
with this woman, it is very plain to mo that you 
are here for Ihe other, and have succeeded in dis- 
covering her retreat and her new position, well 
concealed as they were. Now it is your turn to 
be sincere, Monsieur Saleniini. Whom do you 
love, and whom do you not? and towards whom 
do you pretend to play the part of Oitavio or 
Don Giovanni?" 

I answered by briefly telling the whole truth ; 
I did not conceal that the Vtdrai carina, sung by 
Cecilia under my window, had saved me from the 
duchess' power, and aiidod in conclusion r 

" I confess that I was near forgetting Cecilia, 
and had sufTiircd so much in the btruggle, that I 
believed that I thought of her no more. I so 
little expected to see you to-day, and ihe fantastic 
existence into which I am so suddenly thrown is 
so new to me, that I can say nothing to you 
except that to see you grown naive and loving, 
her expansive and brilliant, her father sober and 
clear in his intelligence, your mysterioua chateau, 
your charming sisters, tho^e unknown figures 
which seem like some sweet dream to me, this 
life of a gentleman artist which you have created 
in knest of vultures and ghosts, while the wind 
whistles and the snow fails out doors, all this be- 
wilders me. Just now I was rapt and happy ; it 
did not seem like earth^ now you bring me back 
to reality, and you wish me to recollect myself, 
and I cannot. Give mc until to-morrow morning 
to answer yon. Sinve we do not wish to deeeive 



each other, I do not know why we should not be 
friends until to-morrow morning." 

" You are right," ansvreri'd Celio ; " and if we 
are not friends for life, I should regret it bitterly. 
We will talk lo-morrow at daylight. Night here 
is made for excitement. But listen lo a last word 
of real life which I must not postpone. Do yoi 
say that my charming sisters seem like a dream 
to yon? Beware that dream! There is one of 
my sisters whom you must never love." 

" Is she married ?" 

"No; something more serious than that. An 
Bwer me one qui^tton, which will admit of ni 
evasions. Do you know Ihe name of your father ? ' 
I can well ask you that, 1 who only knew the I 
name of mine so lately." '. 

" Yes, 1 know it," answered I. 

" And j'Ou are free to say it ? " 

" Yes ; it is only my mother's name which I 
am obliged to conceal." 

" It is the contrary with me ; and your father's 

■' Traldo Soavi. He was a singer at the thea- 
tre in Naples, and died young." 

" So 1 had been told. I wished to be sure of i 
it. My friend, look npon little Beatrice with a 
brother's eyes, for she is your sinter. Ask me no 
questions about it. She is the only one in Ihe < 
family that has this mysterious connexion with ' 
you, and she must not know it. Our mother is I 
sacred to us, and all her actions boly. We are : 
her children, we bear her glorious name; that ' 
satisfies our pride ; but much as it pains me, it i 
was my duly to tell you this, that [here may be | 
no misunderstanding here. Sometimes the purest 
feeling might be unchaste, and should not be 
nourished in ignorance. This pure child is in- i 
clined to coquetry ; perhaps she may some day 
grow passionate from reaction. Be severe, be 
disobliging with her if need be, so that }'Ou will 
not be obliged to reveal nhal you are to her. j 
You see, Adorno, I had a right to be interested ' 
in you, and to watch over jou a little at the same 
lime ; for this direct conne.tion between my | 
sister and you establishes an iudirect one belweea ' 
us. I should be miserable in hating you." 

"Well, Weill" cried Beatrice, opening the ] 
trapnloor, "are you really dead down there'? 
Why don't you eome up? They are wailing 
sapper for you." 

The beautiful head of the child thrilled my ■ 
heart with deep emotions. I understood why I I 
loved her at first sight; and when I a.iked myself , 
whom she resembled, I thoQght it must be my- { 
self; she too remarked it very innocently one day. 

So I was one of the family too, and that put ' 
me at my ease. Whatever they may say, there 
is nothing so poetic and touching ai these disiov- i 
eries of myalcrious parentage ; they have almost | 
the charm of love. 

We passed into the dining room as Ihe castle 
elock struck twelve. It was Ihe rule lo sup in 
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to endanger my health by wearing my paste- 
board armor, and it made great fun to see Cuom 
di sasso sitting down to eat cibo mortals between 
Bon Juan and Leporello; still it had a certain 
shade of the fantastic, even when I made of my 
mask a covering to a pheasant pie. 

They ate quickly and joyfully ; then, when 
Boccaferri began to talk, Cecilia and Cello 
wanted the children to be sent bed, but Beatrice 
and Benjamin strenuously reusted this move- I 
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ment. They opened their eyea widelj', to prove 
that they were Dot sleepy, and pretendtd to be 
u sble to sit up 03 ihe grown tip people. 

" Don't contrHdM-t them," said Ceiilia to Celio. 
"In « quarter of aa hour they will sue for 

And indeed, when Boceaferri, whom I was de- 
lighted to see pouring water into his wine, be^n 

to disi-uss the piece we had played, BeatriL'e's 
beautiful blonde head leaned upon Srella's shoul- 
der, while at the other end of the table DtEnjamin 
be^n to look at his plale with unmistakeable 
steadfaslnesa. Celio, who was strong as an ath- 
lete, took his sister in his arms and carried her 
oir like a little child ; Stella shook her young 
brother, that she mi^ht lead him away. I took a 
light to direct their steps in the long galleries of 
the castle, and when Stella took my eandle to go 
and light Sal valor's, Celio whispered to me, 
showing Beatrice, whom he had placed upon ber 
bed: 

" She steeps like a dormouse. Kiss your little 
sister in the dark, for perhaps you may never 
kiss her again." 

I pressed an almost paternal kiss upon Beat- 
rice's pure brow, and' she answered, without 
recognizing me : 

» Good night, Celio !" Then added she, with 
her eyes shut and with a roguish smile .' " You 
must tell Monsieur Salentini not to make any 
noise at supper for fear of waking the Marquis de 

Stella retDmed with the light; we gave her 
sister up to her to be undressed, and we went 
back to Bupper, Stella soon came back, bring- 
ing with her Zerlina'e delicious Andalusinn 
cosiutuc, to be hidden and loukcd in the costume 

" The mystery we have succeeded in drawing 
around us," said Cecilia to me, " gives a new 
attraction to our studies and nightly feasts. I 
hope that you will not betray us, and that you 
will let Ihe tilla^ers still believe that we keep 
Witches' Sabbath every night." 

I told her what I heard from my hostess and 
the story of the little slipper. 

" Yes, that was all true," said she ; " it was 
BeatriL'e's fault, for she never will go to bed 
until she falls asleep. That night she was so 
tired that she went to bed with one slipper on, 
like a. veritable little witch. We did not find it 
out till the next day." 

" Come, my children, lose no time in useless 
wonls," said BoccaferrL " What shall we play 



" 1 ask for Don Juan once more, to 
myself," said Celio, '■ for I was pre-occupied to- 
night, and my progress was backward." 

" True I " answered Boecaferri. " Then ' Don 
Juan' to-morrow for the third time t I begin to 
fear, Celio, that you are not wicked enough for 
that rOle as you have conceived iL I advise you, 
then, if j'ou look at it diHereotly, (and Ihe in- 
most feeling of an intelligent actor is the best 
criticism of Che rdle he attempts,) to give it 
other shades. Moliere's hero is a marquis, Mo- 
zart's a demon, and Iloftmann's a fallen angel. 
Why not take it in the last signification ? Ob- 
serve that this is not a mere reverie of the Ger- 
man poet; it is suggested by ItloHere, who con- 
ceived this marquis in proportions as grand as 
the Misanthrope and TartuSe. I do not like to 
diink of Don Juan only as the distoluto caiiigato 



is announced to be, out of respect to good 
Ihe placards of La Fenice. Make 
of him a corrupted hero, a great heart quenched 
by vice, a dying flame, which tries in vain at 
limes to cast a last radiance. Do not trouble 
yourself, my son ; we are here to interpret rather 
than to translate. 

" ' Don Juan ' is a masterpiece," added Boeca- 
ferri, lighting a good Havana cigar, (his old 
black pipe had disappeared,) " hut it is a master- 
piece in several verdons. Mozart alone made a 
complete and faultless one ; but if we only examine 
it as a literary work, we shall see that Moliere 
has not given to his drama the emotion or passion 
of the libretto of the opera. On the other hand, 
the libretto is written in the style of a libretto, 
and that is saying all, while Moliere's style is ad- 
mirable. Again, in the opera the characters are 
not fully developed, and the French drama ex- 
cels in that But Moliere's work wilt always 
hck the scene of Doiia Anna and the Cora- 
mander's murder, that terrible episode with which 
the opera opens so violently and baldly ; the ball, 
where Zerlina is lorn from thu seducer's arms, is 
also very dramatic ; so Moliere's drama lacks 
gooicthing. Both plays must bo thoroughly 
blended; but for thitt something must be taken 
away from and added to Moliere. Who dares to 
do it, and who can ? We alone are foolish and 
bold enough to attempt it. Our excuse is, that 
we desire action at any price, and lo discover 
here, in private, ihe important points of ihe opera 
which }-ou will some day sing in public; and 
then, instead of twelve actors, we have only six 1 
So we are in need of miracles." 

"Let us try something new to-morrow. Let 
Monsieur Salentini play Ottavio, atid my daugh- 
ter shall lake the part of that sad Elvira, always 
furious and always mystified, which we have 
merged into the Nugle r3le of Anna. We must 
see what Cecilia can make of her jealousy. 
Courage, ray daughter ! The more difficult and 
unpleasant it may be, so much the more glorious." 

" And then, since we are changing parts," said 
Celio, " I ask to be Ottavio. I feel in a tender 
mood, and the spirit of Don Juan is fast leaving 

" But who will be Don Juan ? " said Boeca- 
ferri. 

" Ton, my falber," answered Cetilia. " You 
know how lo make yourself young, and you are 
the master of us all ; your attempt will profit 
Celio." 

" What a bad idea 1 Where can I find grace 
and bcnuty? Look at Celio; he can play his 
part badly ; that manner, that form, thai blonde 
moustache, which so becomes hia black eyes, 
those lai^ eyes, slightly enc^ircled, but still so 
young, all these aid the illu^on ; while with me, 
an old man, all will be cold and undone." 

" Not so," said Celio. " Don Juan might very 
likely have been forty-five years old, and you did 
not look older than that as Leporcllo. i believe 
I behaved too young for such a scamp and such 
a notorious tou4. Try it, we beseech you." 

*> As you please, children ; and you, Cecilia, 
will you be Elvira ? " 

"J will be anything you wish, if the play only 
goes on. But Monsieur Salentini ? " 

" Still a statue, at your service." 

" That is but one part," said Boecaferri ; " we 
must necessarily combine short rfiles. Yon may 
try Masetto, and the Benjamin, who is decidedly 



comical, may attempt Leporello. Why not ? 
We can make bim look old, and the conquest of 

great ditSculties is so much gained." 

" Then it is settled that I am to return here 
to-morrow night ? " asked I, looking around the 
table." 

" Yes, indeed, if no one expects you else- 
where," said Cecilia, ^ving me her band, with a 
calm benignity which could in bo wise flatter me. 

" You are lo come to-morrow and take up 
your abode in the Casile of the Wilderness," said 
Boecaferri. "I insist upon it. You are a useful 
actor and very gifted by nature. I shall keep 
yon and not let you go ; and then, you see, we 
can busy ourselves with painting. Sceoe-punt- 
ing is the great school of relief, of depth and 
light, which historical and landscape painters 
disdain, because they do not understand it and 
also because they do not see it well employed. 1 
have my ideas upon the subject, and you will see 
that you lose no time in listening to old Boeca- 
ferri ; and then our groups and costumes may 
inspire you with subjects; there is everything 
here which is requigiie for painting, and studios 

" Iiet me think of it to-night," answered I, 
looking at Celio, " and I will answer you to-mor- 



" Then I shall expect you at breakfast 
DTrow morning, or else I shall keep you 



Ihe 



spot." 



No," said I, " I am staying with an himest 
man, who will not go to bed till I come in. He 
will imagine I have fallen down some precipice, 
or that 1 have been devoured by the devils of the 

This settled, we parted. Celio helped me to 
dress myself, and wished to go back half way 
with me ; but he hardly spoke, and when be le& 
me he pressed my hand sadly. I saw him return 
over the snow, with his buff leather boots, his 
velvet cloak, his rapier at his side, and his large 
plume waving in the wind. Nothing could have 
been more sineular than, the sight of this person- 
age of a by-gone age crossing Ihe fields at mid- 
night, and to think the theatrical hero was 
plunged into the reveries and emotions of real 
life. 
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Tlte Original Score of Hozart'i Beqniein. 

CoMh oIOu ImperiiJ Libmy at Tlsniu. 
(Tiuulitvl IbF Uia Londoo Maifeml World,} 

The original score of Mozart's Requiem, the 
same which was, after his. death, delivered to the 
person who commissioned him lo write it, and who 
remained for so long a time unknown, is now 
amongst the musical collection of the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 

Count Moritz von Dietrichstein, Imperial Privy 
Councillor and Prwfect of the Court Library, a 
dislineuished patron of musical art and a true 
admirer of the great composer, discovered this 
remarkable manuscript, and obtained it for the 
institution of which he has the chame, to add to 
the valuable possessions of which, and to increase 
ilB celebrity, are his constant endeavor. 

The first glance at this score convinced every 
one that had seen Mozart's handwriting, that, 
from the first leaf to the last, it was entirely writ- 
ton by him; from which it follows, that he com- 
pleted the work before his death ; and everything 
that has been circulated upon the subject, either 
by report, in writing or in print, is erroneous. 
Berides the testimony of the handwriting, several 
other circnmslances justified this belief. It is 
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well known how long and how anlcntl]' Mozart 
was employed upon tbia Requiem, and ihat portion 
wliith has liiiherlo been recf«nizeil as his work 
leemed neither to (.-orreepona to sui'h length of 
time, or to auch Ardor, eveo if wc balance afrainsl 
his remarkable fncililj in compoaition the fiiilins 
Rate of hU liealih during the last moniha of his 
liff, which certain!}' must have rendered the cre- 
ation of this work an efTort 

Let UB rt-call ihe " Genuine Anecdotca of the 
Life of Gotilich Wolfgang Mozart," publiahed hy 
Councillor F. Ro>-hliU in the first year of the 
Lf.ipzit^er AUgemeine Murikaliache Zeilung. — 
7here' it is ptated (co\. 150): "He be<[an the 
work immeiliately (upon receiving the commia- 
(ion). U'ith every bar hia interest in the subject 
(eomed to increase ; be wrote day and ni^ht. 
His body could not endure the exertion — he 
Jainted eeveral times while at work." And fur- 
ther wc rea<l (cnU. 177 and ITS): " He was ex- 
IroRiely ailing when he started for Prague. The 
mullipliuity of his occupations hiul, however, once 
more extitdi the powere of hia spirit;" • • • • 
" but through this very exertion still more en- 
feebled, he rfturned to Vienna more ailing than 
before, and, dinguated witii all this tumult, splen- 
dor, anil cxtravaiiance, be returned with avidity 
to the inh-rrujited labor of hia Requiem." • • • 
" The work," snid he lo the person Irom whom he 
received ihe commission, "has increaaed in intei^ 
eat to me as I have proceeded with it; 1 am 
developing it much more exteualvuly than I at 
first intended." 

Mozart's widow, now the widow of Baron von 
Ni^sen, wrote lo the Abb^ Sladler (according to 
his published statement), that her liuabanil had 
never, before receiving this commi^ion, brgun 
the composition of any Reijniem, and aitun aaid to 
her " that ho undertook thia work with the utmost 

Cleasure, aince it was the class of mu^ic he loved 
eal, and that he would conceive and execute it 
with such zeal, that his foes and his friends 
would equally study it after hia death." 

Concerning Ihe unceasing industry with which 
Mozart prosei^utfd the composition of thia work, 
there are still many other proofs, beaides those 
above quoted. 

To adduce but one, the authority of which 
must be respected throughout the whole civilized 
world, I may mention that my honored friend, the 
Imperial Councillor, and Professor Freyherr 
Joseph von Jaquio, in whose family Mozart was 
very [nlimale, visited him at this period on behalf 
of a lady, who, though already a great proficient 
on the pianoforte, wiebed still further to perfect 
her talent, and therefore denred to lake Icioons of 
him, preliminary to which he was requested to 
hear her play. Freyherr von Jaqiiin tound him 
at his writing denk, buaily woi^ngat the Requiem. 
lie introdiH'ed his request- " With pleaaure," 
answered Mozart; "I will do evorything that 

?ou wish, only leave me at leisure for the present, 
have here a work that is very pressing, and in 
which I am deeply interested. Until it is com- 
pleted, I really caimot give a thought to anything 

'Since he, neverthcle«, whilst still writing the 
Rcijuiem (on the 15th November, 1 791, acuonling 
lo the date in his own handwriting), composed 
the beautiful cantata, Latll verkilnde utmre Freude, 
we may naturally suppose that he must have been 
suRiciently near the conclusion of that greater 
work, lo be certain of completing it. 

Knowing all this, it has always been difficult to 
believe that he had only produced those portions 
of the Requiem that the khb& Stadler ascribes to 
him in his account 

That he not only composed more of the Re- 
quiem than is theie represented, but that he 
positively completed it, is corroborated by a great 
many credible ti'sti monies. 

In the anecdotes contributed by Herr Coun- 
cillor Rochlitz (referred to above) be concludes 
by saying ; " During this labor he frequently was 
overcome by total proatmtion and fainting. Be- 
fore the close of the fourth week (after the en- 
quiry of the person from whom he received the 
commission) the work was finished, and with it 
his life." 

Councillor Rocblilz taUs these Anecdotes " gen- 



uine." He would not have called them so if he 
had not derived them from the best sourcea. 
Moreover, he ia really not the man to speak of a 
thing as " flnished" wbich is unfinished ; we are 
therefore justified in supposing Ihat he learnt, 
through a private channel, that Mozart had liter- 
ally finisheii the work, that is to say, he had pei^ 
fectly completed it. 

In G- N. von Nisaen's Biography of Mozart we 
read (page 5G4), •' On the day of his death he 
bad the score of the Reqaiem brought to his bed. 
' Dill I not say that I was writing the Requiem for 
myself?' he said, and read it through once more 
with moistened eyea." He had ihe iicore brought 
to his bed : here there is no allusion lo sketches. 
He read through Ihe whole ; should one not from 
this conclude thai it waa a whole ? And finally, 
who could iufnr from the words : " That I was 
writing the Requiem for myself," that he iMilicved 
an unfinished work, in which three pieces, besides 
the conclusion) were wanting, would be performed 
at hia funeral ? 

Wiih ao many grounds far the opinion that the 
work was completed by him, the impression which 
the handwriting of ihe score now under consider- 
ation produced must have been so much the more 
convincing. At the same lime it was not admitted 
aa genuine without the ulmost precaution, It hav- 
ing been felt that the extraordinary circumstances 
of this case demanded extraordinary dlurimina- 
tion. IVIaiiuaeripts, the existence of which has 
either been entirely unknown, or which have been 
auppoaed lost for ever, have often been, and atill 
are from time to lime diacovered ; in thia case, 
however, the majority, trusting to the testimony 
of Siissmayer, of Siadler, and even of the widow 
of the great composer, were convinced of the 
non-existence of this manuscript, in its completed 
state. It waa, therefore, quite permissible not to 
trust to one's own eyes unconditiooall}', and it 
became a duty lo employ the closest examination, 
the severest teat, before recognizing this complete 
manuscript as written by the master's hand. 
(CoDclnilon neic met.) 
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The fight of Liberty. 
See where the thundering Schftchen 
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Hath sunk to rise no more. 
And.when the flood GJecIcd 

His body, robbed of life, 
There stood around him, sobbing 

And sorron-ing, man and wife. 
As ir old Rothstock, crashing, 

From its foundations rell. 
Burst from on* mouth the grief-cry : 

" 'Tis Tell is dead ! 'tis Tell ! " 
Were I an Alpine herdsman 

On the eternal snow. 
Were I a daring boatman 

On Uri'i lake below. 



And had I, in my sorrow. 

Come near where Tell lay dead. 
My ami hia head enfolding, 

My wail I thus had said: 
"There liest thou, pale and lifelesa. 

Who wast the life of all ; 
Thy hoary locks atill fondly 

Around thy pale face fall. 

A child, like milk and blood ; 
The land thou hast unfettered, 

Lo ! Alpine glories flood ! 
"The love that to the rcacue 

Of this young straggler flew. 
Had been in thee the course 

That erst the tyrant slew. 
Unsleeping and unshrinking, 

To help was aye thy way ; 

So waa it in thy gray. 
" Hadat thou been still a young man, 

When thou the boy didst save, 
And hadst thou then been teseued 

From this thy watery grave, 
Thence had we welt concluded 

Fame should one day be thine ; 
Yetoflergrea 
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•■Thine ear has rung with voices 

That praised thee loud and high, 
Tet could it stoop to listen 

To misery's feeblest ery. 
He ia the freeman's hero, 

Who, though with victory crowned, 
Yet, (niniB for deeds of goodness 

No trump of Fame shall sound. 
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Back from the work of wrath ; 
Thy fortune first forMok thee 

In pity's humble path. 
Heaven asked fiot, for a people, 

Thy life ia sacrifice. 
But, for this child surrendered, 

'Tnai held a precious priie. 
"Where thy sure shaft, like lightning. 

Straight to the Vogt'a heart went. 
There stands a chapel open, 

Vengeance, thymonument ! 
But here, where thou hast perished 

To save a child, alone 
For a memorial host thou 

A humble cross of stone. 
"Well, far and wide 'tis sounded 

How thou thy land hast fi^eed. 
The tongues of mighty poets 

Shall give to Fame the deed; 
But when, at eve, the herdsman 

Comes down the Schiichei 
The rocks, Tell's name resounding, 

Shall utter how he died." 
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Ngw Yore, Mit 30. — Last Monday night an 
event came oflT which hai long been expected here, 
vis : the exhibition lo the public of Messrs. Jardine 
& Son's large new organ, built for Itev. Dr. Alexan- 
der's Church, in the Fifih avenue. The announce- 
ment brought crowds of the gaily dressed and fash- 
ionable inhabitants of that aristocratic quarter of the 
city, many being unable to gain admisxiOQ. The 
selection of the pieces and the akill of the performera 
were certainly well worthy of the occasion ; indeed 
the whole atFair passed ofi' to the evident satisfaction 
of the enthusiastic auditory present, and must have 
been deeply gratifying to the builders of the noble 
instrument, as well as to the menibers of the church 
it adorns so well. 

This organ from its sweetness and pnHty of tons. 
Its admirable evenness of voicing, and the varied and 
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p1«uing cITects of vhich it ig«aiicepiibIe,nolesalh>n 
from its (treat power, iillin); to its mnoteil romer the 
lofty ediiice with ils gmnd hnrnionlcs, awelling from 
the softest whiaper lo ■. depth and beauty and power of 
lore, a sea of harmony far beyond the praeinta of the 
honw. which cannot confine it, into the open air, aurg- 
ins npwnrd to that hesTen to which its tonea were 
directed and in wliose aervira it was tcnnid ; thia 
organ stands nnrirallod in ita excellence, the finest in 
the city and the trasteea of Rev. Dr. Alexander's 
Chnreh ma; well con);ratalBte t!]«ma«lrea in the 
possession of this magnificent [niimmeni. 

On the evening in question, while listening to the 

finished nnd classical style of Mr. Wm. hf ason, who 

ortunalely for the Messrs. Jahdiitb) the OTcanist 

of the church, the brilliant placing of Mr. O. W, 

MoRGAM, and t!ie profonnd knowledge of the nimoat 

exhaaslihlc resoarces of ihe instrument displayed 

bj Mr. Edw'd JabiiINe in his performance, the 

hearer could-nol bnt feci the Irnlh that, "Peace hath 

rictoriei no less than war," and this was indeed a 

mph of science and art. In this organ has been 

introduced, among other improvements, a slop new 

I to nntraveiled ears, viz : the " Vox ccleatis," raaem- 

I bling in its etTect a choir of fnr distantthongh rich 

contralto voices carrying ont what its name sn{^e>la, 

I the KtHTtling yet beamifnl idea of a choms of celestial 

i harmony which has caught up the preceding strain 

^ and is bearing lo heaven for acceptance at its throne 

the praises of the faithful upon earth. The atten- 

I tivc audience upon whose ears these beaoteous tones 

I fell wtU not soon forget their effect, and to those who 

had heard the same besutifnl effects produced upon 

' the wonderful organ of the Madelsine in Paris, the 

occasion was a pleasing souvenir of their enjoyment 

I then. Annexed is « programme of the evening, with 

a list of the stops contained iit this masterpiece of 

I the builders' sicill. t. f. 

FBOQEtAHME. 

nniUnlrMacHonnudFugut, Ids, Adolph IlFva. 

_ DlunLil^'^tem'pon.VHr! Wm. Muod,')"!!! Iluuin. 

I S. Or^n Pncua. In Minor J. S. Buh. 

J 6. Allegm rmm Otfu BoDUa, Id F, MandclfKha. 

Ir. Edourd Jmrdlna will perfDm HrMs'a Tama And TarU- 
• In A, belmen (h* Flin and BecDna PuB of tbe F»- 

' 1. FapKand ChncTW, (Iinat in EgTpt.) Hindvl. 

, Z. F>nuvlHEiteini«in>aD PopaluMtlcxlliu, Unrtun. 

I 8. Oienni*,(0.TFn<«hau.) w>b«r. 

I 6. Maltha du Sim-™ ( I* Pmphele,)' l.'.'.'.'.V.JsijtTberT. 

i B. Amerkiui and BngUili Antbniu BiuiDpora, UsrfUi. 



: Doublp Open IMa^f 
! Qnni Open Dlipaai 

I Oi^tii I><>i|>.ui>ii 

I Si-'Pped DLkpaaoD.. 
Qnint 

Omd DiapaaoB 

I DdIfIhh 

, Bt'.ppnl DIapaaDB. . 
I Hiftl-aale 

0|»D tUKpuon 

! euvp^ DI»p«on.. 
VMdlOamt* 

' PrlnFlnl 



DESCRIPTION OF THE OBI 

Principal.., 
T-Blflh..,. 









TtnlaDRUa.. 

AcceasoaT Stops- — Etevea Manual and Tedal Cooptara, 

CompasaciC UaoBal Organi, C tog, ifi OctaTts. 

" FaddOisan, Clo/aji " 



A BoTAL StiioKR,— A letter from Lisbon itttcs 
thst at a concert given by M. Carlolds, the Belgian 
minister in that ciiy, the Ring of Portagal sang the 
■ono of Mcrcndante, and an air of Vwdi's in the 
" Veprea," and took a part in a duo from "Lindn" 
with Rartolini, the Laiitone. 



Smiflht's JottiinHl of ^usir. 
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Mozabt'b " REtjoiBM," — The article which 
wo have copied on another ipagc appears to set at 
rest the Ion;; mooted question of the authenticity 
of this celebrated work. It is well known to 
many of our readers to have been the ^nersj 
understanding nntil now, that Mozart died, in 
1791, leaving the "Eequiem"in a very nnfin- 
ished stale ; and ihal Susbmater, bis favorite 
pupil, then a younn; man of five and twenty, 
claimed afterwards to have added all that portion 
of the work, ns we now have it, wliieh follows the 
second verse of the Lachrymosa, at which point 
Mozart's strength is supposed to have wholly 
failed him within a few hours of his death. Siiss- 
mayer elairaed therefore to he the author of the 
remainder of the D'lex Irm, (which includes the 
Lachrymo'a,) and of the entire Snricfu*, Benedic- 
tui, and Agnus Dei, while he repi'ated Mozart's 
fugue from the Ki/rie for the concluding Cum 
aanclis, &c. He bad been constantly with Mo- 
Eart while he was engaged upon this work, had 
frequently gone over with him the parts already 
finished, was intimately familiar with his method, 
style, and bia intentions with regard to it, had 
received certain dying instructions from the mas- 
ter, and had, besides these hints, the help of cer- 
tain scattered fragments of music paper on which 
Mozart had jotted down his thoughts. 

These statements were never fully contradicted, 
indeed were commonly received as more or less 
true; and yet faith in the "Requiem" as the 
work of Mozart somehow never left the popular 
mind. In 1825, Gottfried Weber, io hia 
musical journal, The CtEcilia, revived the eon- 
troversy, not only defending the claim of Siiss- 
mayer, but pronouncing the " Requiem," as a 
whole, a work unworthy of Mozart, the weakest 
of his productions, and severely criticizing those 
parts which were undoubtedly his own, while be 
had mucb to say in praise of those alleged to have 
been added by the pupl I 

The motive of this strange attack has been 
traced to the fact that Weber at that very time 
was engaged in the composition of a " Requiem " 
himself, and was publishing articles to show that 
such works until then had heen constructed on 
false prinerplca, and to point out the true ones. 
The injustice of his low eatimaie of Mozart's 
work was ably shown by that learned musician 
and friend of Mozart, the Abb^ Stadler. 
" You think," said he, " that the Etquiem is tbe 
least complete, the most imperfect work of Mo- 
zart ? Well, 1, Maximilian Slsdler, maintain 
that it is the most complete and perfect work of 
Mozart in the three first parts, that is to say, in 
four fiAha of its whole extent And here are 
Joseph and Michael IIatdn, Winter, Beet- 
HOVBH, Cherubini, &c., &c., even Salieri," 
(Mozart's most bitter rival,} "and a thousand 
others, who think and apeak as I do. Among 
these names there are perhapa aome which aonnd 
as well as yours, Herr Gottfried Weber; pei^ 
haps the opinion of the two Haydns, of Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven and Winter, outweigh the au- 
thority of all the musical journals in the world, 
including the Caeitia. To recognize as an an* 
tbontic and at the same lime the finest work of 



Mozart, these great men had not to wait for 
material proo& They would have blushed at the 
thought of requiring a fac-simi!e in a journal, or 
of calling in an expert in handwriting, before 
they could decide whether this was the woHc of a 
pupil or the masterpiece of the master of them 
■11. No, they did not draw their convictions 
from such sources. Tbe proofi for them lay in 
the whole inner structure, in the invention, in 
the execution, in the deeply studied develop- 
ment of the thoughts, in a word, in the intrinsic 
value of the score." 

OoLiBiCRBFF, loo, tbe Russian biographer, 
from whom we have so often quoted, gives a 
chapter in his book, summing up the whole con- 
troversy in a very able manner, and from infer- 
nal evidence making it very clear that the whole 
" Requiem " is virtually, essentially Mozart's, and 
that Siiesmayer could have played little more 
than the part of copyist in writing out tbe last 
parts. He says of Siissmayer, that though be 
was a composer of numerous works, including 
several operas, which enjoyed mucb popularity 
in their day, yet not one of bis labors has sur- 
vived him. " He was at the moat a second-rate 
composer, and he owea all bis present celebrity to 
Herr Weber. But if Siissmayer, still so young a 
man, was able to compose three numbeni of the 
Requiem, which, although in some respects infe- 
rior to the preceding, do not contrast essentially 
in thoughts, or style, or coloring, with a score 
confessedly tbe highest masterwork of the great- 
est musical genins of all tbe centaries, then of 
necessity must one of two things be admitted ; 
either Siis^imayer at that point b^n to be Mozart 
and ceased lo be Siissmayer, or the spirit of tbe 
master descended from heaven upon tbe scholar, 
to inspire him with theconclusionof the Requiem; 
in which case we must suppose that he never 
made him more than one such visit. If there was 
a miracle, I give the preference to tbe latter." 

We have no room to give the history of tbe 
Requiem. Perhaps some day we may present to 
our readers M. Oulibicheff's " Substance of the 
Controversy." Suffice it to say now that there 
was a great deal of mystery about its origin; 
that something is stud about various copies made 
just after the composer's death, one of which was 
put into Ihe bands of the mysterions stranger 
(now known to be Count Wallscgg) who ordered 
the work ; and something about a later copy 
made by Sussroayer for the widow Mozart, who 
was left very poor, and naturally thought that a 
complete copy of the Requiem would prove a 
treasure lo her. The myntery, if we may trust 
Ihe account of the Vienna librarian, is now 
all cleared up by the discovery of a manuscript 
copy of the vrhole work, in Mozarfa own hand- 
writing. Such proof, backed as it is by a great 
weight of circumstantial and internal evidence, 
seems irre^stible; and all admirers of Mozart 
and of the Requiem must feel relief and joy in 
tbe discovery. 



Bobert Fraas. 

BT t-RANZ LISZT. 

We conclude the translation of the bi(^;rapbical 
sketch by Liszt, commenced in last week's paper. 

" Af^er bis return to his &ther's bo(is«, Franz 
was in a great dilemnw. He had not as yet 
acquired any of those faculties which make a 
man pass current in tbe worid. He coold not 
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and be vould not any loDger court a civic po«i- 
lion, which would have made him the respectable 
five-hundredth wheel in the Eocial machine of hij 
country. He «a« determined, come what would, 
to reinain a n)t;sician, sluice he already looked 
upon himself as such, and indeed as completely 
meh. Meanwhile his best labors betrayed too 
much the groping scholar, and reached not that 
degree of clearness and effeclivenesE which the 
public requires. His shy, retiring nature waa 
not fitted to seek satisfaction in the successes of 
salons and coteries, in affairs of love or buaineas. 
He suflered without resistance under the calum* 
nies to which such oi^anizatiooi are exposed, 
which, in their want of brilliant outward quali- 
ties, become shy of men, and often feel them- 
selves robbed of their resourtea in the very mo- 
ment when there is the most pressing necessity 
for making them apparent. Like Rousseau and 
Schiller, his thoughts came just as he lefl the 
house ; or, as we heard him say himself, he 
usually thawed out when it was loo late. — 
His state of mind was aggravated by bitter re- 
marks, which his friends and relations did not 
spare him when it was demonstiable that his mu- 
sical studies so far had produced only negative 
results, and that his career might, in the common 
way of viewing things, be called a failure. This 
Htnation became the more painful to him, since 
in Dessau he was affected by ooe of the most 
dangerous evils of every conaervatolre : to wit, 
aelf-Bufficiency. Too oRen any expressed dis- 
trust in bis talent, in his futttre, only increased 
the inward reserve of his nature. Instead of 
growing more expansive in his family circle, he 
returned more and more bac:k into himself, 
became more and more strengthened in his 
striving after independence of the opinions of 
others, more and more determined to rely solely 
on himself. It was for him a period fill! of con- 
Bict, suffering and doubt, full of toil aiid renun- 
ciation. It might have operated destructively 
upon bint, for how hard it is to hold one's ground 
against so many opposing influences I But here 
it was a mother's tender sympathy, the womanly 
gift of intuition, lending such a sacred charm to 
the pure instinct of her love, that held him up 
and saved him — he who only needed some stay 
in a loving heart to raise the lever of his enei^, 
his oat ward power, 

" About this time he first learned to know and 
to admire Sebastian Bach and Franz Schubert. 
While be became penetrated with the genius of 
these two, he gradually lost that self-suSciency 
which he had brought with him from Dessau, and 
not much time passed before all the Dessau com- 
positions were put aside. A close acquaintance 
with these masters, a continual reference to what 
they had done, and a comparison of it with his 
own eketehea, operated deprcf singly upon bis 
artistic consciousness, and nourished dishearten- 
ing doubts in his own productive faculty. But 
he received them all the more deeply into his 
enthusiastic soul, into his ripening understanding. 
Singular example of sincere love for Art [ By 
this means he escaped the petrifaction which 
might have ensued from an indefinite prolonging 
of the conflict between uoappreciating friends 
and morbid self-reliance, which so easily degen- 
erates into empty conceit 

" Moreover, he now found in Halle that intel- 
lectual movement, that constant coming and go- 
ing of ideas, that ebb and flow of the most 



various views, which he hod lacked in Dessau. 
Even if the public musical life there was of slight 
importance, yet the university offered mighty 
elements of spiritual nouri!<hment, such as one 
would have sought in vain at that time in any 
other part of Germany. One remembers the 
activity developed in the thinking youth of Halle 
then, which found its most remarkable expression 
in a periodiial review, whose philosophical opin- 
ions made an epoch. Rune and his followers had 
called forth a great activity in cultivated ciru'les, 
which naturally began to pervade every aphrre of 
intellectual life. If Franz did not immediately 
attach himself to the new ideas just germinating, 
if be did not disseminatit them by speaking and 
by writing, still he exercised his analytic and 
sympathetic reflection upon all that there was 
noble and fruitful in these inveeti gal ions of philo- 
sophic freedom. He quickly perceived that the 
artist must not limit his survey to the objects 
which he has to treat; that it must be injurious 
to him to remain a stranger to the atmoi^here of 
ideas which surround him, and not consider his 
art as a part of the great wliule, in the midst of 
which we live, identifying himself with the uni- 
versal interests, newly quickened by the new 
inquiries. 

" The favorable influence which his participa- 
tion in this intellectual struggle exercised upon 
him cannot be mistaken, and this moment thus 
became of such paramount importance for his 
life-purposes thereafter, as to regulate his whole 
relation to the world and to Art by a fixed rule. 
It may also be maintained that Franz became 
the musician whom we now admire, not through 
his studies in Dessau, but through the solitary 
period which he passed In Halle. Not that we 
would question the necessity and usefulness of 
the elementary notions acquired in the school of 
Schneider. They were as indispensible (o him as 
his first gymnasium studies, without which he 
would not have been capable of following the 
philosophical debates, of which he was a dumb 
but eager witness. But Franz himself has told 
us that, had the stiffness, immoveable n ess, and 
narrowness of the Dessau principles remained 
unmodified and utiexpanded in him, he would 
never have been Franz, would never have ac- 
quired the courajie to assert his individuality, to 
hold himself not pledged to do as others hod done, 
and let himself be taken in tow by famous an- 
Iborilies. He would have yielded to the cheap 
counsels which rained from the lips of would-be 
patrons ; for it is not always necessary to lie upon 
Job's dungbllt to be like him surrounded by the 
empty speeches of friends. lie would perhaps 
have lent an ear to those well-meant but ruinous 
in^nuations, which continually point us to the 
success of others, ui^ us upon others' ways, 
without knowing whether we are able to walk 
upon them ; for if the animal kingdom is divided 
into different classes, which live in different ele- 
ments, much more so is it with independent 
talents ; the organization of each one is too pe- 
culiarly constituted not to forfeit its own inborn 
originality and excellencies in the atmosphere of 
another. Franz became convinced of this truth, 
while he reflected upon Art in all its broad rela- 
tiotts. Then, summoning up again the courage 
which he had lost through being long buried io 
Bach and Schubert, shaking off the yoke of old 
formulas, unlearning the false importance which 
attaches to cerlun secrets of the trade, when we 



take ibem for the highest initiation, he resolved 
to teek his Kay, and before all things to perfect 
his intellectual self. He saw that the form is a 
soil wax, in which the business is to impress our 
relief, and that the more finely the relief is cut, 
the better will the impress show iisetf. Tbe 
form, nhich he had been told to 1 ook upon as the 
essential thing in Art, now lost forever io his 
eyes its unalterable character. He recognized 
all the idolatry of taking the image for the god, 
the means for the end, and of attaching more 
consequence to the quality of the wax than to 
the beauty of the object it should set before v 
Thus he found himself in that right frame of 
mind, at once bold and modest, which hope in- 
cites and true self-knowledge keeps in bounds- 
From the moment when the form ap])eared to 
him only as the indiHpensible medium of the idea, 
he formulated to himself the impregnable position 
of the necessity of maintaining a beautiful equi- 
librium between form and thought, and of only 
giving expression to such thoughts as are worthy 
of a fair form. 

"Whoever has labored for long years to pene- 
trate the close web of philomphical systems, in 
order to apply their consequences to the domain 
of Art, and whoever has succeeded in formulating 
the ideas thence derived in such high-hearted, 
comprehensive, fruitful principles, must naturally . 
,Iyt( 
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inobliiig of Art, to win 

I. Franz sought (hem j 

luch as he had not yet ! 

of that despondency 



to spread them, ai 
they contribute to 
proselytes to his o; 
the more zealously 
wholly til^d htmsi 
Into which he bad been plunged by the convic- 
tion that he was incapable of production and not 
possessed of the neces^ry qualities for a com- 
poser. But this props ga ml ist spirit drove hlna 
out of his retirement, and be saw himself all at 
once surrounded by a circle of young people, 
who to a certain artistic culture brought a lively 
enthusiasm for Art ; aud he formed the focus of a 
group which occupied itself especially with mu- 
sic^ with its task in social life, Its ethii-al mi!>!iton 
and title. They were not content with making 
music, and decideilly good music : they buded 
themselves with drawing an testbelic profit from 
it Franz found more and more pleasure in 
these abstract intellectual exercises, which in the 
sequel he exerted himself (o apply to his own 
works, in which he attained b> a self-criticism, 
such as is quite too seldom met among our artists, 
who either satisfy themselves with the expression 
of their feelings, without having tried them and 
refined them, or else take delight in rounded 
forms, forgetting Io lend them a significance 
through feelings. 

" For six long years Franz fell no impulse to 
take pen in hand ; he was occupied upon one task 
which the elders so often erroneously suppose com- 
pleted at the gymnasium, and which in our time es- 
pecially every creative artist must fulfil with love 
and conscientiousness. lie strove for the enlarge- 
ment of his circle of ideas, for the attainment uf a 
higher stand-point, from which the whole relation 
of Art to the past and present of society may be 
surveyed ; from which one may see haw far Art has 
alreadyfulfil)editsmissioo,and what will be its pro- 
blem for the future ; from which one may iearn to 
seize its starting point and to anticipate its ^oal. 
So long as a thinking artist is not clear in his own 
mind npon all those points, the wish to produce 
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upon his own account must slumber in him. 
Above all tbere reigns in him & kind of insfttiAble 
curiosity, an inces-iant thirst, which stuily doea not 
quench, but only Ihe more violently kindle. The 
musical cnlture of our composer had nolhinf^ 
niore lo sufler during (his period, nlille his mind 
wa.a more occupied with ^neralizini; ihounhls then 
with special labors. He did not come to a stand- 
still in the admiration of Bach and Schubert, 
but he followed attentively the unroldinfc of the 
school, which was at that time called the Roman- 
tic. In LpipEin the practical and literary efforts 
of Mi'oJelsMhn and Schumann formed a circle 
full of life and motion round themselves, nnil the 
influence of their neighborhood extended soon to 
Halle. Frequent echoes carried there the tone 
of the capital and were eagerly caught up. M«n- 
del^^sohn. Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, and other 
names at that time perhaps less highly placed, 
though oOen mentioned, encitud sympathy and 
respect in Franz. He took up into himself all that 
he found in them that corresponded to him. To 
this work of assimilation with the works of his con- 
temporaries, whose spirit answered to his own, and 
who!ic form bore the stamp of their time, he was 
especially indebted for the restoration to himself, 
fur a less inexorable process of comparison, of 
judgment, as also for the need of burying himself 
again entirely in his own way of feeling, ao B3 to 
let il appear freely in a work of Art ; for the im- 
pulse to express himself, instead of tracing out in 
others' works what came near to his own moods 
of mind, as he had done in the last years. 

" But was this result due only to the various 
phages of the intellectual life ? Must we not 
also recognize the influeni-e of personal expe- 
riences in these conspicuous moments of his 
arti.'itic career, by which wo measure his direc- 
tion ? Can we realize the whole impression of 
his works wiihout thinking of the colorings which 
were cast upon his soul, tipon his imagination by 
Ihc prismatic light of golden hopes, of shining 
fortune, or the dark clouds of sad disenchant- 
ment, bitter gloom ? The moment in which 
Franz felt himself newly urged to composition 
was not merely of importance in the hi:^tory of 
the unfolding of his talent ; it coincided nilh a 
moment of deep passion, which, seizing upon 
every fibre of his soul, excited the poetic chords 
to new vibrations. He loved, with all devotion, 
such as could only germinate in his pure, noble 
nature. He dreamed d* a happiness ; softly its 
wings touched him, and then it flew away ! This 
catastrophe of bis inner fate determined his com- 
plete maturity. He broke away from all the 
inveiglements of uncertain wishes and uncertain 
hopes; pain steeled and concentrated his mind, 
and gave him that sacred fervor, (hat energy 
which leaves the soul all its freedom, so that it 
may confirm this freedom with its every power. 
With tbc<>e newly awakened powers he felt him- 
self called lo take his place among the men of 
action, and to speak bis own langnage in the 
the name of his own inward inspiration. An im- 
palse, whose authority he could not mistake, drew 
him to the lyrical, and particulariy to the song 
form; for what he felt and thought most power- 
fully took this form involuntarily. Far from 
slopping to make choice of a kind, from weighing 
its extern^ advantages and disadvantages, he 
began without once thinking of publicity, and 
only wrote to make an outlet to his overpowering 
fecUngs — per ifogarsi. His close, uncommunica- 



tive habit made this mods of expressing himself 
doubly necessary to him. And now it was found 
that these long years of voluntary abstinence 
from all production had not only been no injury 
to him, but had helped lo preserve all the fresh- 
ness of his verve. His constant musical occupa- 
tion had not allowed him lo forget the secrets of 
the trade learned at school, while bis persistent 
inward toil had been sufHcient to free bim from 
all chains of prijudice. 

" This time, too, as in so many other instances, 
it was the self-love of bis friends, more active 
than bis own, that determined him to publish his 
first works. Schumann, to whom be tben stood 
nearest, led him bi^fore the musical world with 
that friendly recognition which affects us so 
pleasantly in his wrinngs. Franz perceived that 
from this moment his relation to Art had entered 
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^vcly the point with him to satisfy himself in his 
compositions; his artistic productions must now 
learn to find limit and proportion in the views 
and feelings of others. Personal acquaintance 
with the great men of the day, with Schu- 
mann and others, paved the way for him upon 
the side of self-examination and self-esieem. He 
entered deeper into reflection on himself and his 
relation to the public. The result of this reflec- 
tion was the firm adherence to the path which be 
had entered, the clear conviction that only in this 
path could he become of use to Art, and, what is 
the same Ibing, lo the world. With tliis resolu- 
tion was coupled as a natural consequence a 
second : namely, never to write for the mere sake 
of writing, and still less from any motive of gain 
or vanity ; but •nly when the inner voice, the 
longing after the ideal, the holy stimulus, which 
urges us to seek in Art the transfiguration of our 
noblest impulses, compelled bim to it and made 
him sure of the inspiration, without wliii;h we can 
neither feel love for the beautiful nor find its 
fitting forms. And who will say that he has 
not been faithful lo this noble vow ? Who can 
find among his creations a single one which be- 
trays other motives ? So far from violating his 
vow, be exposed himself much more to another 
danger — that of a too great intensity of feeling, a 
too constant self-absorption, a too exclusive med- 
itating upon his own inner consciousness. The al- 
terations which he afterwards made, from sure and 
well-weighed reasons, in his compositions, are 
abnndant proof that he soon saw and avoided 
this fault. 

" Now that he had fairly begun his career as a 
composer with merit and with honor, bis outward 
life ofi^ered but little variety. He made a happy 
marriage, and found in the domestic hearth, 
adorned with gentle virtues, that clear, equal 
atmosphere which is most favorable lo intellectual 
labors. True, he found no lack of manifold local 
opposition and antipathy, which only serve to 
remind one of the proverb : " Ko one is a prophet 
in his own country." Every one who knows the 
narrow circle of ideas in a small city, will readily 
imagine that few understood the interest and the 
found in occupations which 
with his speciality ; for even 
in this year of grace 1855 there still exist good 
people who believe that artist and mechanic are 
one and the same thing, and that to become a 
good p^nt«r, sculptor, or musician, one has no 
need to seek for himself a wider horizon than 
that of the workshop, like the tailor and the 



shoemaker. Fraoi was accounted odd, original; 
nay, tbey went so far (and this is a characteristic 
trait, which we may find in many an artist's life, 
and may serve as one useless hint the more for 
pedantic blockhea<Is in the age to come,) as to 
whisper into one another's ears that such an ec- 
centricity of character could only proceed from a 
tendency to insanity I Certainly his greatest 
hindrance was the fact that he resided in Ihe 
city where he bad been bom and brought up. 
The multitude will not forgive genius, that it un- 
folds itself with the chasteness of the plant, whose 
blossoming is slowly prepared, which opens its 
calyx lo the lap of night, and then lo the clear 
day, to our astonished eyes, displays the splendor 
of its full bloom. It vexes them that they have 
passed by a flower wilh closed petals, witfaont 
divining its worth, ito beauty, and they deny Ihe 
same, in order to evade the painful feeling that 
they did not foresee it. 

'■ Thus years passed on. Franz found abroad 
the sympathy which he deserved, while his native 
land disputed note by note bis meriL Only very 
slowly did another view break out a path (or 
itself in the criticism of the men of Halle, so 
hard was it for them lo treat with more respect 
this single man, so sparing of bts words, whom 
they had been accustomed to regard as one of 
those fantastical, harmless, useless, visionary char- 
acters, upon whom the merchant, the bureaucrat, 
the industrial, the scholar, the soldier look down 
with an infinite hauleur, because they cannot 
comprehend why he is there, and stilt less why 
he looks down still more haughtily on them. 
The efforts of our master lo expend his intellec- 
tual activity in his own little circle for the good 
of Art, won for bim gradually the respect of his 
townsmen, as fast as his praises and his growing 
popularity abroad imposed silence on their preju- 
dices. They even appointed him organist in one 
of the paiwhial churches, music director to the 
GesangEerein , music teacher at the University, 
and gave him the direc^on of the society con- 
certs. In time, however, Franz may hardly be 
contented wilh the sphere of action offered in his 
native city. But however much is left for htm to 
desire, he must look with real confidence npon 
the musical nucleus collected around bim, which 
has learned lo distinguish commonplace products, 
manufactured in the routine of trade, from higher 
works of Art inspired by true enthusiasm. This 
circle will expand from year to year, and form 
for him an intelligent, sympathetic, admiring and 
devoted public, such as seldom any one can claim 
with greater right than Robert Franz." 
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The past week has given us but Utile in the way of 
mgsic — nothing in short hut a mjliiaiy hand concert 
(Dodnorth's) and some fragments of Italian Opera 
at the Boston Theatre, by Signorina VfiSlTiLi, 
with a portion of the tioape of which she is to he 
manager in Mexico next winter. Those who were 
present Wednesday night, seem to have hecn much 
charmed with Testvali, as well as Mahzihi, the 
soprano. We may have something to report here- 
after of last night's performance. They appear this 
afternoon for the last time. For the summer monlhs 
Vestvali, as we understand, has engaged "Laura 
Keenes's Varieties" in New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society last week, Ihe following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensoing year:— President^ 
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C. F. Chickering; Vice Preiident, George H«w*; 
Secratarjr, L. B. Barnea; TrtMnrer, Matthew S. 
Parker ; LibrHrian, O. J. Faxon ; Trusiees, H. L. 
Haielton, J. 8. Farlow, J. H. Ward, George W" 
Hunnewell, Eilw. Faxon, D. W. Wiiwell, A. O. 
Bigelow, J. P. Draper. 

The first Tolum^ of a new "Life of Mozabt," by 
Otto Jahk, has appeared in Germany. The Mo- 
zart letters, preserved at Salibnrg and extending 
from 1777 lo 1784, (he moat important part of the 
composer's life, have been largely used in Uiis work. 
There has also appeared in Germany an interesting 
book entitled " Moiart's visit to Pracne." It is aiated 
that Charles Hoiatt, the son of the composer, now 
an old man, is living In Milan in poverty. The 
Adtaiamii well snggentl that a contrihatlon should be 
orgMiiied. If each of all the thousands whose lives 
have been enriched by Moiart'a heavenly harmonies 
fhould give the smallest mite, it would make the 
poor man a millionaire. 

The Home Jaumai quotes some carious VestvaUci 
Says one of her newspaper critics : 

Tettvali looked snperhly beaatifnl. With the 
brow of Minerva, and the foriD ot Juno, she walked 
theslajte like one horn to eotnmsnd ; with e presence 
instinct with grace, and a form fulHItinf; the ideal of 
grand and beautiful proportion, she compelled ad- 
miration and led a thousHnd new captives to swell 
her vast train of devoted worshippers. She was 
rereived with gen nine and loudly domonsirative 
•nthnsiasra, which barst forth on every possible occa- 
sion during the evening. 

But the most curious are the lady's own letters, 
(in English,} written from Mexico to Hew York 
papers. Here is an extract ; 

Now I have many news for yon. Ton have hesrd 
through my letters my immense saccesa in 'Romeo' 
and all the other operas. Well, my benefit, which 
has been on the 83 Jsn. has been so splendid, as dur- 
ing twenty years has not been one other. I have 
made in money near four rhousand dollars: in pres- 
ents two thoosand dollars — Sowers and verses so 
many that I cannot tell yon. Further, I have been 
arikcd by many of the first famllieB, with whom I am 
well acqnainled, to sis; here in Mexico and to take 
the msnagoment of the Italian opera for the next 
season, which begins with the 1ft Sept. np to March, 
1857. I have also been fiimished with the necessary 
money to engage flrat-rale artists in Europe. I have 
engaged the theatre, a chorus and orchestra, and 
will be in March in New- York, and then to Europe. 
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above all others, and whom I even fear a little. 
So I can see myself uipplatited in advance, faith 
■0 easily triumph* o Jr uncertainty." 

" According to her tTomait's nature," answered 
I, " it maj be the contrary. A sure conquest 
Ms less charm for her kx than a conqaest to be 
Dlhde. So, shall we be friends ? " 
' "Do you think bo ? " 

I " I ask you. But it seems to me Ihat our parts 
JIre marked out distinctly enoogh. If I should 
find you really infatuated and but tittle given 
yax jn return, I should withdraw. I do not 






OHAPTBB XII. 

THE HEIRESS. 

In fact, I founil my friends really frightened at 
my non-appearance. The kind Volabil had 
sought mo in thu surrouading country, and was 
on the jioint of going ont again. 1 felt these 
poor people were already true friends to me. I 
told thcin Ihat I had chanced to meet one of the 
dwellers in the easlle, in whom 1 recognized an 
old acquaintance. Mother Peirocote, learning 
that 1 bad passed the evening at the castle, over- 
whelmed me with questions, and seemed quite 
disappointed when I told her that I had seen 
nothing enCraordinary there. 

The next day, at nine o'clock, I returned to the 
chateau, telling my host that I might spend a few 
days there and that be must not he anxious about 
me. Celio came to meet me. 

" Ah I yoa have slept," said he, looking, as 
they say, into iho whites of my eye*. 

" I own it," answered I, " and it is the first 
time for many a night. I felt wonderfully tran- 
quil, as if I bad reached the real object of my 
life, whether hsppy or miserable. If I am to be 
happy here through yoa all, or to suffer on the 
part of some of you, I care not. I feel new 
strength for joy or sorrow." 

" So you love her ? " 

"Yes, Celio! and you?" 

" Well, I cannot answer so decidedly. I be- 
lieve I love her, and yet I am not snre enough 
of it to confess it to a woman whom I respect 



I should 
Icnorfhow to behave Eke a rascal with any 



trusts in my honor ; but 
reached that point, our 

do you know that I have no hope ? " 

[f youVere loved by such a woman, Celio, I 
igb to believe that you would not 
roduT« my presence here; and yoa know I only 
need a confidence fVom yoa to that effect to go 
away forever; bat as I really believe yours is 
only a&ncy, and that MMemoiselle Boccaferri 
is too proud'to be satiWd with that, I shall 

" Stay then, but I warn jon that I shall play 
as closely as you." 

" J do not understand that expression. If yon 
love her, you have only to tell her so, like me, 
and she would choose. If you do not love her, I 
do not see what game you can play wicli a wo- 
man whom you so respect." 

" You are right ; I am a fool. I am even half 
afraid of being stupid. Well, then, let us still be 
friends. I love you, although 1 feel a little mor- 
tified in finding you my equal in traokness and 
resolution. I am hardly used to that. In the 
world in which 1 have lived until now, almost all 
men arc faithless, insolent or cowardly in affairs 
of gallantry. Woo Cecilia then ; I will see how 
things come on. We will promise but one thing; 
that is, to keep each other informed of the results 
of our attempts, to spare him who fuls from being 
ridiculous. Since we both desire marriage, the 
purest and most discreet thing in the world, the 
honor of the lady does not demand ihat her 
choice should be kept secret As for' all the 
small ways used in like esses by the most up- 
right people, misinformation, calumny, raillery, 
or at least malice towards a rival whom tbey wish 
to supplant, 1 will not speak in our treaty. It 
would be injuring us both." 

I agreed to all that Celio proposed, without 
looking forward or back, and without even fore- 
seeing that the execution of such a contract 
might possibly raise terrible difficulties. 

" Now," said he, leading me into the vast and 
superb castle court, " I must be^n by conducting 



you into the presence of our marquis." Then be 
added, laughing, " for yoa could not have asked 
seriously with whom wo were all staying ? " 

" If I did ask a foolish question," answered I, 
"it was with the best faith in the world. I was 
too bewildered and delighted to find myself 
among you, to trouble myself with anything else; 
and in coming here I waa not even disturbed by 
the ides Ihat I mighf,be indiscreet or unwelcome 
in the bouse of a person whom I did not know. 
From the life you lead here, I did not even ex- 
pect to see him to-day. By what name and 
under what pretext are yoa going to introduce 

" Oh, you are very amusing I " answered Celio, 
making me ascend a spiral stmrcase, covered with 
a winding carpeL " This is a mystification which 
we might perwst in, but yon are too rincere abont 
it to be imposed upon." 

Speaking thus, he opened the folding door of K 
(drcular room, which was used as an office by the 
marquis, and cried alond : 

" Eh 1 my dear Marquis of Balma, here ia 
Adorno Salentini, who persists that you are a 
myth, and will imly h«. convinced. at the i^tsof 

The marquis, coming from belund the screen 
which surrounded his desk, advanced to greet me 
with outstretched hands, and I bnist out Isughiog 
at my nmplicity. 

*' The ckUdren thought," said he, " that yon 
were joking; but I saw well that yon could not 
beUeve that the old unfortunate Boccaferri of 
Vienna, the focedvus LeporeUo of last night, and 
the Uaiquis of Bahna were one and the same 
person. All may be explained in a few wordt. 
The fi^liei of youth were mine. Instead of cor- 
recting them and thus reforming me, my father 
banished and disinherited me. My baptismal 
names were Fierre Anselme Beecadi/erro. That 
name of Iron numth belongs to the younger mem- 
bers of our family, as that of Chrj'sostomo, or 
Golden moulh, belongs to the elder ones. I took 
it for my surname, atteiing it a little, and lived 
as you know, erring and nnfortnnate in all my 
undertakings. I did not lack courage nor wit to 
keep out of trouble, but I was a man full of illu- 
sions, like any man of imagination. 1 did not 
care enough for obstacles. All crumbled down 
upon me just when, full of genius aDdpride,Iwas 
bringing the keystone to m; edifice. Then, 
overwhelmed with debt, pursued, obliged to flee, 
I went to hide elsewhere tbe sbame and despair 
of my fulure ; bnt as I am not to be eauly dis- 
couraged, 1 sought a &lse strength in wine, and 
after I had reached a ccrt^n point of intoncatioD, 
or drunkenness, if you choose to call it so, and 
my heart and imagination were warmed, I under- 
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took Bomelhia^ new. So I hava been very gen- 
eroualy called latn and brulUh in a thouwuid 
places, without doubling in the least that from my 
own taet« I should be the soberest man in the 
world. It needd but three things to so dLigrace a 
man in public opinion : to be poor, to be in 
trouble, and to mart a creditor as yaa are coining 
out of a drinking house. 

" I was too proud to ask anything of my 
brother after his Grst refusal. I was generous 
enough to save hit blushes by not taking my name 
again or talking o( him and hia avarice. I was 
even rather pleased to forget my patrician birth, 
tliat I might make surer the artistic life for which 
I was bom. Two angels aided me unceasingly 
and consoltHl me in everything — Cello's mother 
and my daughter. All honor to their sex I Their 
hearts are larger than ours 1 

" When I was at Vienna two months mnce 
with Cecilia, I received a letter which made me 
leave immediately. I had secretly kept up an 
affectionate friendship with a lawyer of Brian^on, 
who had charge of my brother's affairs. In this 
letter he told me of mj brother's hopeless stalG. 
He knew there was no law by which he could 
disinherit me. He besought me to come to his 
house, and entertained me until the death of the 
marquis, which todc place two days afler, without 
one nngle word of afiectioa or remembrance of 
me. He had but one fixed idea, the fear of 
death ; he did not care then who should succeed 
him. 

" After I came in posseamon of my title and 
my estates, thanks to the advice of my worthy 
friend, the lawyer of Brian^n, I kept concealed 
and let people believe me dead ; I discovered my 
new portion to no one,andIremainedshut up, as 
if concealed, in my castle, without revealing the 
name by which I am known elsewhere. I shall 
cofiinne to do so until I have paid all the debts 
contracted in fifty years ; so that when they say : 
' That old beast of a Boccaferri has become a 
marquis and worth four millions,* they may also 
add : ' After all, he was not dishonest, for he has 
defrauded no one, not even his friends.' 

"I own that I had never lost all hope of 
regaining my liberty and honor in thus acquitting 
myself. I did not rely upon my brother'a inher- 
itance. He bated me so much' that I could have 
sworn that he would have found some way of 
despoiling me after bis death; but, always an 
artist and a poet, I never ceased flattering myself 
that my undertakings would be crowned with 
success at lasL So I never made a debt or a 
bankruptcy without taking account of tbe sums 
and the circumstances of tbe aff^r. In my later 
years, as I became more and more wretched, I 
drank more, and might easily have lost or disar- 
ranged these papers, if Cecilia had not collected 
and kept them with great care. 

" So now we are trying to reinstate ourselves. 
My daughter and I consecrate to this work an 
hour before breakfast eveij morning. While our 
lawyer at Briaofon sells some of oar estate and 
prepares for the final settlement, we carry on our 
correspondence under the name of Boccaferri, 
and vre seek onr creditors in every place where 
we have lived. There are but few who do not 
answer our calls, l^ose who fiivored me, mean- 
ing to do it wilhont retuTQ, are also repaid in 
spile of themselves. In a month I believe onr 
difficult labor will be over and our task accom- 
plished, and then shall the truth be known abont 
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me. A very considerable fortune will be left to 
us, which I hope we shall use well. If I followed 
my impulse, I should give freely, without earing 
to whom) but I have lived loo much with idlers 
and debauchees, I have had loo muuh to do with 
impostors of all sorts, not to know that some dis- 
tinction should be made. I owe my assiatanc^Jp 
bad heads, but not to bad hearts. ^ ' 

" Besides, my dear daughter has taken the 
control of all my fortune, that I may commit no 
more follies. She too will have her own gener- 
ous follies, but they will not be senseless or inju- 
rious. Here," said he, drawing baok two folds of 
the screen, which hid half the tabic, "look; be- 
hold the woman whose heart and consrience are 
above all others ! Nothing disheartens her ; and 
that artist soul forgets itself (in the office of book- 
keeper, that she may save h£r father's honor." 

We raw Cecilia bending over the desk, writing, 
arranging, sealing and folding with great rapidi 
heedless of what she heard. She was pale 
fatigue, for this two-fold life of artist and adminis- 
trator was wearing out that frail and generous 
being ; but ahe was calm and noble, like a tr^a 
lady of the castle, in her green silk dress. I* 
noticed that she bad actually cut off all her long 
black hair. She had gladly made the sacriGoe, 
that she might more easily take tbe part of a 
young man, and this hair, cnried around her 
neck and face, made her look like a young artist 
in the Renaissance school. She had too auich 
sadness in her face to remind one of the cunning 
page or the lordly child of a noble house, ijtl- 
ligenee and pride sat upon her pure brow, while 
from her quiet and modest look one might think 
she had given up all claims to genius, all dreams 
of glory. 

She smiled upon C^fo, gave me ler hand, and 
then cloeed the scpeeivto finish her work. 

"Now yoo have ear secret," began the mar- 
quis. ■' I could not confide it to better hands. I 
did not wait a single day without sharing it with 
Celio and Floriani'a other children. I owed so 
much to their mother! But with money alone I 
could never repay her, as she did not dd me 
with money merely ; she helped and sustained 
me with her friendship, and mine belongs to 
what remains of her, these beautiful and noble 
children, who are henceforth mine. Floriani 
only left a moderate fortune, and divided be- 
tween four, it would not give great advantages of 
education to them all. Since Providence has 
given me tbe means, they shall have elbow room 
in life, and 1 gathered them about me immediate- 
ly, here to stay until they are able to venture 
upon the great stage of lite aa artists ; for it is a 
noble destiny, and whatever sphere they shall 
each choose, they will all study the a^'nthesis of 
Art with me. 

" Excuse this vanity ; it is an innocent one in 
a man who baa succeeded in nothing and who 
has ncf entirely failed in his personal attempts. 
I believe that through my tefiection and experi- 
ence I have at last reached Uie knowledge of the 
tme and the beautiful. I do not deceive myself; 
J am only good as an adviser, and yet I am not a 
profetiional pTo/e$aor. I am sure that nothing 
can be made withont mateiial, and that teaching 
is only useful to those richly endowed by nature. 
I have the happiness of having Bcholars of nat- 
ural genius, who could do well withont me ; but I 
know that I can shorten their delays, guard them 
&om certain errors, and can soften the trials to 



wnich their intelligence must make them liable. 
Already I gude Stella's souli^ieel the pulse 
of Salvator and Beatrice more delicately; and as 
for Celio, letlim answer if 1 have not. discovered 
to him resomees in himself of which he was ig- 

" Yes, it h^tpje," said Celio, " you have taught 
me to kno«^yself. You have broiight back my 
pride and killlKl my vanity. It seems to me that 
you and^your daughter are making another 
man of me. I believed myself envions, harsh, 
revengeful and pitiless; I was fast becoming 
wicked, becaiise I aspired to it ; but you have 
cured me v that dangerous folly and %ade me 
look into^my heart. I sliould not have done it 
for moraI1t|^B sake, but I did it for the sake of 
Art. I lAve found out that it is from here 
(sinking fih breast) that true talent comes." 

I wa^-deeply touched. I listened to Celio 
witn emoNon ; I looked at the Marquis of Batma 
with admiration. He wis a different man from him 
Ahad l^onn ; even his features seemed changed.^ 
Cou1d\le possible that he was that old drunk- 
ard, stumbling over the steps of the theatre, 
stopping p^ple to bore them with his vague and 
prolix theories, and scented vith an unbearable 
^or of ruv and tobacco 1 I saw before me a 
^an welV cared for, erect, clean, of fine and 
noble figure, hia eye sparkling with genius, his 
beard well trimmed, and his hands fair and deli- 
Jiate. With his superb linen and his velvet 
wrapper lined with sable, he looked to me like a 
prince giving audience to hia friends, or better 
jhan ;t£at, like Voltaire at Femey ; but no, it was 
\iVL ^ter than Voltaire, for bis lips wore a 
fatfl^rly smile and hia heart was full of tenderness 
and candor. So true is it that a man needs good 
fortune, that poverty degrades an artist, and a 
miracle is necessary to keep bim from forgetting 
the knowledge of his own dignity. 

" Now, my friends," said the Marquis de 
Balma to us, " go and see if ihe other children 
are ready for breakfast. I have one letter more 
to finish with Cecilia, and then we will join you. 
Will you promise me now. Monsieur Salentini, 
to pass a few days at least with me ?" 

I accepted joyfully ; but no sooner bad 1 left 
his room than 1 sadly recollected mvaelf. 

" I actually believe I am a fool since my ar- 
rival here," said I to Celio, stopping him in a 
gallery adorned with family portraits. >< All the 
while the marquis was telling his story and ex- 
plaining bis position, I only thought of rejoicing 
to see that at last his own and bis daughter's 
merit were rewarded by fortune. I did not 
remember that this change in their life gave me a 
terrible and irremediable blow." 

•' How so ? " sud Ceho, astonished. 

" Do you ask me 7 " answered I. " Don't you 
know that I loved CeeUia Boccaferri, a poor can- 
tatrice,with three or fourthousandfrancsayear? 
and it was allowable in me, who gained much 
more, to think of making her my wile; while 
now, how can I aspire to the hand of Mademm- 
selle de Balma, a great heiress, without seeming 
ridicubns and really being despicable ? " 

" And shall not I be despicable also to aspire 
to it 7 " asked Celio, shrugging his shoulders. 

" No," answered I, after a moment's reQection. 
" Although you are no richer than I, I think, 
your mother did so much for the poor Boccaferri 
that the rich Batma must alwaya conaider himself 
your debtor ; and then your mother's name 'was 
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glorious ; Cecilia bu vowed adoration to that 
great name. So jou bavo a tbonsand reasons to 
pretient jourseir wilhont ehnme or fear. If 1 could 
conr|ucr the one, I should oalj f<-cl the other 
more ; so, my friend, pity me a great deal, con- 
gale tne % little, and do not consider mo as your 
rival any more, t shall stay here one day longer 
to prove my «Bteem, my respect, and my devo- 
tion ; but 1 shall leave to-morrow, and strive to 
forget. The feeling of pride within me and the 
knowledge of my 'duty will help to sostaiD me. 
Keep the secret of my confidences to yon, and 
never let Mademoisella de Balma know that I 
have presumed to aspire to her hand." 
[Ta b( MntlDocd.] 



Hiimoir of St. Crotoh. 

The author of the " Elements of Moncal Coid- 
pwilion," wa* bom at Norwich, in 17TG. His 
iather, who was a carpenter in that ci^, haviniF 
forlunattly a taste for, and love of, music, had 
built himself an organ, and this led to the discov- 
ery and development of the extraordinarily pre- 
cocious genius j>f his son. When the boy was 
little more than two years old, his mother, to 
quiet him, placed him at the organ, where he 
amused himself by pressing down the hcys; and, 
on the experiment being repeated the following 
moruins, be succeeded in playing, of course from 
memory, God save tlte King, whiuh ho had heard 
and noticed the day before. So remarkable an 
instance of precocity naturally attracted the 
atiention of many lovers of the Art, and, among 
these, Dr. Bumey appears to have eloaely inves- 
U^zated (he case, which he made the subject of a 
paper published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Hoyal Society for the year 1779. 

Dr. Burney occasionally teated young Crotch's 
powers by requirinji him to add a bass to a sub- 
jei:t played by himsulf, an'^has Mt on record tbe 
following specimen of [he child's successful efforts 
of this kind, and his power at that early age of 




The upper lino contains the subject as played 
by Dr. Burney, and the lower, the bass, which the 
child, who was then not four years old, of his own 
accoril, added to it. 

Daines Barrington, who has also left an intei^ 
esting paper on the subject, states that be heard 
the boy, when only three years and a half old, 
play God lave the King, and tbe Minuel de la 
Ceur, almost throughout with chords. At another 
interview, he exhibited tbe utmost readiness in 
playing Ihe above mentioned minnet in any key 
which was called for, concluding with the remote 
one of F sharp major, then seldom or never used. 
His talent was not confined tn music. Dr. Bur- 
Dey states that he appeared possessed nf a general 
intelligence beyond his age, and had discovered 
a genius and inclination far drawirg nearly as 
strong as for mu^ic; and when music subsequently 
became his profession, the sister art of painting 
continued through life one of his favorite recrea- 



the chapels of King's and Trinity Colleges, and 
Ihe Univenity Church of Great St. Mark's at 
Cambridge, where he was then residing. He 
here comptBed an Oratorio, called the CaptioUy 
of Jvdah, which many years afterwards was per- 
tormed at Oxford, but of which only a few move- 
ments have ever been published. He then 
removed to Oxford, and entered on a coarse of 
Mody with the intention of entering the Church. 



Circumstances having chanced his plans, he re- 
sumed the Profesuon of Muric, and took his 
Bachelor's Degree in 1794, and that of Doctor 
in 1799. In 1800 he delivered a Course of Lec- 
tures in the Music School at Oxford, which were 
afierwards published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., together with three volumes of specimens in 
illustration of these lectun^s, now puUished by 
Messrs. Cramer and Ca He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Music at the Royal Institu- 
tion; and, in 18!3, he became FrinHpal of the 
Koyal Academy of Mu^ic. His works as com- 
poser and arranger are numerous, but his reputa- 
tion in the former character rests principally upon 
his oratorio of Paltstine. Wis peaceful, virtuous, 
and useful life, closed 29th December, 1S47.— 
[ JVem Novello's Edition of Dr. Crotch's " Har- 
mony," etc.'] 

(rrom (biliiitdaD Tlmri, lf«;r 13.) 

Madame AlbonL 
Having secured Madame Alboni ashisprtma 
dotma for the opening of the season, Mr. Lumley 
most wisely commenced with Rossini's Cenerenlola. 
Bven in ihe days when that great artist almost 
exclusively adhered to the contralto line of chai^ 
acter, in which she has had no rival since Pisaroni 
— of whom she is the worthiest suecewor — " Cen- 
ereotola" was always one of her favorite parts. 
No contralto voices could ever be compared to 
AlbonPs in quality and extent of register. The 
unexceptionable punty of the head-notes, and the 
exquisite manner in which they blended with the 
natural tones, so as to make the whole range ap- 
pear as if it had no break, were the results of 
persevering application and consummate art. By 
these means she was enabled to execute the florid 
mezzo soprano music of which Rossini has pro- 
duced the moat striking exatnnles in his Barbiere 
and Cenerentola, with as much ease to herself as 
pleasure to her audienca. But, since leading 
psrts of this description aie rare (scarcely, indeeiT, 
to be met with out of Rdfnim's operas), and, like 
all great artists, 'Aiboni was ambitious, she soon 
got tired of being confined within a limited sphere, 
and applied benelf to study the varied, and more 
frequently "dramatic," repertoire of (he soprano. 
Seven years had sufficed to put to the best uses 
the instruction and advice she obtained from Ros- 
sini at Bologna (in 1S44), and to raise Alboni in 
her own department to so high a position that 
further pra^ress in the same direction was impos- 
sible. Besides ambition, however, there was 
doubtless another motive power impelling her to 
the step she contemplated, It is notorious that a 

Erima aonna, in modern timea, can only claim the 
ighest rank and emoluments if she bas a soprano 
voice. A contralto may be a prima donna, but 
not " assoluta ;" and who, knowing anything about 
the musical theatres of Europe, can be unaware 
that the soprano not only takes precedence of 
others, but pockets by far the lai^e»t salary ? 
Alboni now determined to make a bold experi- 
ment. She had awakened the enthusiasm of tbe 
Parisians, who, with the instance of Jenny Lind 
to confute them, persist in believing that no repu- 
taiion is solid unless Paris has endorsed It- But 
this was at the Italian Opera, in her own reper- 
toire, and at the Grand Opera, in concerts. 
Alboni wisely declined to make her first appeal 
in a new language before so formiable a tribunal. 
She tried the provinces first — then BeUfium, and 
then Holland. This was in 1649. At Rouen and 
Bordeaux, at Antwerp, Li&se, Ghent, and Brus- 
sels, at Amsterdam, and the Hague, she alternately 
appeared as Leonora in Donizetti's Favorite. Her 
success was triumphant The verdict of these 
lesser Courts was soon ratified by the French 
'metropolis, and in a remarkable manner. Mad- 
ame Viardot Garcia, who had "created" the part 
of Fides in the Prophile, was absent from Paris. 
Ever solicitous about the continuous run of his 
operas, tbe anxious Meyerbeer was no indiSerent 
witness to the new successes of Alboni ; and in 
May, IS50, connoisseurs were startled by the 
announcement that (be popular contralto was en- 
^ed for 16 represenUtions of the Prophile at 
the 6r«id Opera. Perhaps, there was never 
more general anticipation of a fiasco; but itb 



equally true that seldom has anticipation been so 
agreeably deceived. The Fides of Alboni was. 
unanimously praised — not as a copy of her 
accomplished predecessor, but as a conceptiou of 
her own. Even now that six years have passed 
away, Fides remains the character in which the 
Parisians most admire Alboni. During that in- 
terval Alboni has twice visited London — in 1849 
and 1S9I. In both years she made her rentr£e 
with Cenerenlola — which, it will be remembered, 
she had first essayed at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1848. Carrying out her new plans, even upon 
the Italian stage, Alboni added to her own special 
list of parts the soprano rdles of Ninetta (La 
Gazza Ladra), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Nonna 
(Don PasauaU), and (iherubino (Le JVojze di 
Figaro) — delighting amateurs of Mozart's music 
by singing the beautiful melodies of Zerlina and 
the Page without injuring their character by 
transposition. (She had already played Chenibino 
at Cove nt^ garden, transposing both the airs.) 

Tbe five years elapi«d since this great artist 
last appeared at Het Majesty's Theatre have been 
chiefly divided among the Italian Opera and 
Academic Imp^riale of Paris, the operas of Mad- 
rid, Lisbon, and Brussels-* Her &me has aug- 
mented, and it is only just to say that she sings 
stilt better than before. The full rich qualitj' of 
her lower tones may possibly have suflTered a little 
from herconstant performance in operas composed 
for soprano; but their purity remains untouched, 
while the range of characters has been materially 
extended. Alboni's method is tbe old and true 
Italian method, of which no one poseeases the 
secret so thoroughly. She never strainsor forces, 
and therefore can never damage, her voice. She 
never sings Verdi, and thug haJi no inducement to 
rant She has remembered, in short, the counsels 
of Rossini ; and IS years of a very arduous pro- 
fessional life have lef^ her with a style aad me- 
chanism incomparably correct, a voice as fresh 
and unimp^red as at the b^inning of her career. 

To return to the opera of Saturday. No part 
is better suited than Cenerentola to display the 
peculiar resourees of Alboni. The quaint ro- 
mance of the fint scene — Una volta eera tin re 
— is as charming for simplicity of expresNon as 
for its grateful truth of intonation. She ungs 
this as she sings everything — without pretence or 
affectation, leaving the melody to make ila own 
impression. The final scene of Act I., where 
Cenerentola comes on in a veil at the Prince 
Ramiro's ball, presents a specimen of genuine 
largo di bravtira in tbe broad and graceful de- 
livery of which Alboni has no competitor. But 
the ereatest exhibitions of vocal skill are of coarse 
in the largo, Naeqid aiT affanno and the rondo, 
Non piu mesta, upon which the curt^n drops. 
The beau idrial of expressive ranging, of brilliant 
and unerring execution, is exemplified to admira- 
tion in these movementa. Such stalely melody, 
such flawing, natural, aod graceful ornament as 
are combined in the former died when Rossini 
abandoned competition ; and it is a pleasant thing, 
in this age of vocal degeneracy, to hear them 
from the lips of such a singer. As an example 
of prodigious fluency, the rondo, by Alboni, was 
never surpassed, most probably never equalled. 
No instrument could be more perfect; white from 
DO instrument could such sweetness of tone be 
made to accompany enunciation bo rapid. In this 
rondo Alboni stJves the problem which is the 
de^ir of most bravura singers; her scales, as- 
cending and descending, are equally true, equally 
at command. The ancient masters of Italian 
song were wont to insist that the most important 
task for a nnger was to master tbe scale, which 
when done half the battle was gained, but, un- 
done, left everything to ba acquired. Alboni has 
taken them at their word. Hence tbe facility 
with which she accomplishes the most extraordi- 
nary tours de force, ana the seeming onconscious- 
nesB, while dwng ber very best, that she is doing 
anytbins difficult, which alone carries with it an 
indefinable charm. 

On Saturday the reception of Madame Alboni 
was of the most enthusiastic kind. An attempt 
was made to encore Nacqut aW affanno, and, 
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though the audience did not gain their end it was 
not for want of hearty good will, The great 
vocalist wan reserving herself for JVonpiti nusta, 
and when this brilliant perfomuinre was achieved, 
the general delight was luch that itg impcrioDineM 
waa not to be redated. The curtain ro»e again, 
wreaths and boqueta were Sung apoa the stage, 
and the daxzlins aria wai exeL-uted once more, 
the fair vocalist holding in her hand a large laurel 
crowD that had illiutrated her wondrous snccea. 
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Where Ait its little cottage builds, 

There Lave muat alio Mny, 
And where the eun Art's temple gilds. 

There Love his throne must cur;. 
'Tis Lots alooe, 'tis Love alone. 
That e'ei on Art below hath thane. 

To give it light tiom heaven. 
Thej move together, hand in hand. 

Two stirs of wondrous beauty, 
And next his kjndied orb to stand 

Each feels his loving dut j. 
Attached in bonds that cannot die. 
United to etcmit; 

Are Art and Love forever. 
And Art without Love's gelden dream 

Is like a starless heaven, 
A faiiy-land, to whose bright realm 

No beauteous queen is given. 
"Tis Love alone, yes. Love alone. 
That e'sT on Art below hath ihone. 

To give it light tram heaven. 



Hew Trnk Academy of Huie. 

The financial Btate of the New York Academj 
of Uu^ic seems to be far from encoora^ng. The 
iVeiD Yorter hai the following occouot of an im- 
portaut meeting of the ilockholdera last week, 
wbitih shows the true position of aSairs: 

The meeting was largely attended, and there 
was evidently a disposition on the part of the 
most interested parties to fitce all the difficulties 
<A the concern in the bravest mam 
mediate occasion of (be present crisis 
(the second) on the building for £50,000, tbe 
tereat of wbicb became due on Saturday, a 
considerable portion of this 860,000, and also of 
Other Bunu was advanced by two gentlemen nboee 
pationage of the opera has brousbt tbem fre- 
quently before (be public — and who have in one 
way or another advanced or lost together neariy 
$100,000 in the cause. For many reasons — a 
love of Art amongst others — they are anxious of 
seeing the Academy of Music on a better foodnn, 
and perhaps they are desirous, also, of being paid 
at least a portion of their disbursed capital. The 
principal proposition on Saturday was to this 
effect: that a special loan of $150 on each share 
be demanded from every stockholder, to be made 
without security and without regard to repayment. 
This would realixe 330,000, enough for present 
neceaeities. If (be shareholders consent to this 
arrangement (which is scarcely probable) all will 
KO smoothly. If not, the Academy of Mime will 
be foreclosed and put up to public auction for the 
amount of the mortgage. The mortgagees will 
then have the property ahnott in their own hands, 
for it is probable that the original shares can' he 
purchased by them at auction lor a Irijie less than 
they origiDally cost The sbareholders have until 
the 15th of June to deUberate on what course 
they will take. So fiir as the public is concerned, 
there is nothing to be apprehended from their 
decision. The Academy will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, &II into infidel hanib, bnt will fwth- 
fhlly be preserved to Art and the purposes for 
which it was erected. 

Another topic was broached, and diwinssod 
with conaderable warmth, and as it affects the 
public mind more nearly than the question of 



possession, we refer to it. This was, whether (he 
shareholders should be entitled to referned seats 
for every performance. According to the charier, 
they are only entitled to adjausions. It was con- 
tended (as we have ourselves contended, over and 
over again) that the reservation of two hundred 
of (he best seats in the house is a gross injustice 
to the impraario, and sure to draw on him the 
disfavor of the public. If the shareholilers sup- 
ported the Opera, that is to tay, paid for it as a 
private amusement to which the public was ad- 
mitted aa a rare but inexpensive privilege, it 
would be a different thing. But they do not. On 
the contrarj-, the shareholders expect not only 
amusement, but profit from their investment in 
tbe original stock, ami as events show, are very 
unwilling lo contribute in the smallest degree 
towards the promotion of either. It is nothing 
but fair, therefore, that they should give up their 
seats, and fall back on their adniisiion right only. 
If the}' need a secured seat, let them pay fitty 
cents for it, as the stockholders of the Boston 
Theatre do. The prerant arrangement is intoler- 
able. The other night, when the house was 
densely crowded by people who had paid for their 
admission and had no seals because none were to 
be sold, nearly all the shareholders' chairs, (the 
best in the house,) were vacant. A thing of this 
kind exasperates the public, and makes any mau- 
Bgement, however good, unpopular. Concerning 
the futtire management of the house, one tbiiiir is 
certain — (here will be no more amale-aring. Air. 
Payne is negotiating with the stockholders for (he 
sale of his propenies, &c., which he values at 
S9,000. They cost bim $15,000, and originally 
$25,000. Mr. Payne, it is reasonable to suppose, 
is going out of the business. Max Maretzek 
seems at present to be the most likely lessee. He 
has oilered to (ake (he house for three years, at 
$23,000 per annum, provided tbe sbareholders 
will give up their demand for reserved seats — not 
otherwise. He would display much less wisdom 
than we give him credit tor, if he consented to 
take tbe lease on any other terms. 



Tusit ^{iiitiad. 



FarU. 

A new opera b; M. Halevt, called Vatrntine d'Ait- 
bigny. the libretto by MM. Michei, Caebe anj 
JtiLES BjiaBIER, hasbcenproducedstthc Opera Com- 
iquB. The Paris correspondent of the New Orl 
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,c plot 



A handsome vounB fellow enter i the bar-room: Gil- 



e her. He bclievex Vnlcntino 
lingular reflow, named 



and at last laughs at Gilbert 
allowthis liberty, and in an instant swordaare crossed, 
but as they are about to Sght, breakfast iii brought in, 
and Boiirobert proposes that the duel should be post- 
poned until after the coffee. While they are at the 
table they talk ; Boisrobert esplains that he has run 
o<r from Paris that he mij not be obliged to marry 
Sylvia, a fashionable actress, to whom tie has been so 

marriage under a penalty of a thousand louts. He is 
just then desperately in love with a young girl he 
met the day before in the inn. Of course this young 
girl is Valentine d'Aubigny, whom Gilbert is on his 
.......,, ^ ..... ^jgj^ j„j > 



a thousand louii to her eomradea ttiat she will be 
married in a month, and she does not want to lose 
ber money. Boisrobert proposes to her to marry 
Oilbert, and teUs her his story. What, M'lle D'Au- 
bigoy ! she hss disappeared, her uncle is dead, and I 
have purchased her mansion. Admirable I eiclaimB 
Boisrobert ; take her place and many Gilbert. 



flee. Tolentine soon discovers there is tome plot 
and penetrates its secret. The scene then chances to 
Psria, and we ftnd Sylvia really in love with Gilliert, 

for him some familiar Cevennes oirs nnd writes him 
candid, affectionate letters — Valentine, the (rue Val- 

it is, is not the love a person like Gilbert ie<iuirEH, 
and she resolves to discover the deception to him: 
but before she does BO, Gilbert learns the setrct flrom 
Valentine, and they are married. 



nor and two soprano voices. You know that for a 
ng time U. Ilaf^vy imitated M. Meyerbeer's nian- 
r, and was prone to sacrifice melody and clearness 

groving admiration of M. Rossini, and Ibis new 

others. It is very successful. 



any 

At the Grande Opera also Hal^vy maintains his 
popularity. His Rtint de Cfti/pre and La Juirt have 
drawn of late almost as well aa anything else. Noth- 
ing new has been brought out at that theatre, but M. 
BiLLETtA'a new opera. La Rote de Florence, is in re- 
hearsal. Hmc. Masib Cabel takes her congt at the 
Opera Comique thia mouth : her place ia supplied by 
Mme. UoALDB, who has just recovered from serious 
indisposition. Vivieb's concerts appear to hnrc 
been the musical evenu of Ibe gsy ruetropolis. The 
first of them is thus described— doubtless as charac- 
teristic a picture as any of musical life in Paris : 

It took place ia Erard'a rooms, before a numerous 

sence of several aristocratic diplomatics, whose early 

necessity. The concert began with an organ solo, 
eieciitcd by M. Lcbeau, followed by a cbarminK bar- 
earolle, composed hy Vivier and sung by Oueviiiard. 
Mdlle. Sussy sang an air from the Pri ata' Clrra 
(violin lAUgato. MT Le Cicux,) and Vivier then made 
iiis appearance and played his Adagio Reliqio$o, aa 
only Vivier can nlay it. The Hillycomist was en. 
thusiastically applauded both on his entree and alter 
his performance. La ililancholie, another rlcier 
eomnositioo by the beneficiare, was sung by Mdlle. 
.d Madame MB,<sart played the overture to 
<^ Tell, arranged for the piano-forte by LisiL 

najiibula in her well known artistic manner, and Mile. 
Dussv and M. Gueymord interpreted the quaint little 
duct by Vivier, J/orfe/eiiia el itatAurin, in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Aladnine Viardot sang some Spanish 
airs, and Madame Massart ploi'ed two piano-forte 
solos by Schulhoffand Alkan. The two other pieces 
played by Vivier were his beautiful elegy, La Plaiiile, 
for voire and horn, (the voice part sung by Guey- 
mord,) which was enthusiastically encored, and his 
marvel of marvels. La Ciatae, in which double, irijile 
and quadruple notes, held all the rime he is pbving 
bravura passages, quite astonished and dcligbied the 
audience, who applauded it unaniniouslv. The great 
comist was immensely cheered af*er I'his eslraordi- 
nary performance, and he was obliged to return and 

audience were M. Houlicr, (minii.lcr of public irorks) 
MM. Guiiat, Uuch&tel, Lamartine, Auber, Berlioi, 
Haievy, Adam, Chtflard, Reyer, ThSophile Gauiier, 
Uuinot, Hippolyto Lucas, Achard, Sec. Itossini 



Dussy, OB 
Oiailauou 



is illnc 



tend. 



ViENHA.— One of the most brilliant concerts giien 
for a long time was that of Leopold de Mevee, which 
took place, on the 2Tth nit., in the Rooms of the 
Mtisikvcrein. There was not a single vacant seat 
The most successful pieces performed by Ilcrt von 
Meyer were his Andanle lUIiyioto, his Fan^ago, 
Enumi Fantatia, and Inflation u la Polka. Ue wD) 
called for severol times in tbe course of the evening. ) 

ITAIV.— The following is a list of the new operas 
produced in Italy during the Lent season of lSii6:— . 
Pietro d' Abaiio. at Venice, at the Theatre Fcnire, by 
Sir. Afpollom. Marghrrita Puaterla, ot the San 
Carlo at Naples, music by Sig. Pacini. L' Aaeliodi 
Leida, at the Scala at Milan, music by Sig. FetrelLa. 
/ Fidantati, at the Carlo Felice at Oenoa, music by , 
Sig. Peej. Calerina Seoumaa, at Nice, music bl'Sifi. 
RiFETTo. / Romani in Pompiyano, at the Tealto . 
Grande at Trieste, music by Sig. Rota. Manuela. it 
the Teatro Nuovo at Naples, music by Sig. SiBKiA. 
La Vergine di Kent, at the Teatro Rcgio at Turin, 
music by Sig. Villamib. 



RovAL Ttauan Opesa. In the first week of May 
GrJSI made her twenty-third "first appearance for 
the season," or ■' reiifree," as the French call It. I^t - 
and gallerica of the Lyceum were full. The opera ; 
was Noma. The audience was cold throughout I 
Catia Diea, and until the Ikmous denunaation of 
FolUo : AA, MM tr»mar», when the fire of the great | 
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Iftic ictieiB made lUcU Bcknoirledged, u it did al- 

wBje on thii side of the water. Her second act id 
Xormn is still pronounced unrivalled. The part of 
Pollio vu takeo b; Tambeslie, '■ the first on out 
■ stage (B11J9 Ihr NeiBi) to raiie the character ftom its 
norma! condition of maudlin insipidity." Ulle. Ma- 
HAi was Adalgisa, and Sig. Taoliafico the high 
priest. 

Hay 10. The,piece was Rosrni'i Contt Ori/, his 
second best comic opera, which beus the impress of 
his mslund st;le, banng bmn produced but a jear 
before his Wiaiam TbU. The Timn sajs : 

HHdam« Boflio DOwhere shines to greater advantage 
than in II Coatt Ory. The cavatina at the first act, 
^Jf''!'' peivtrt offHora^ which opens with a largo as 
stale!; in iia lengthened phrases as any in Semiramide, 
wus sung vilh sdmirsble ease and purity by this 
accomplished lady. The first movement showed how 
thoroughly she had studied the Rossinian style of de- 
clamation ; and the caboletta. ituon Eremiia, charmed 
ecGD more byitsfluent anddsiilingeiecutiDn. Mme. 
Bodio was supported with the utmost ability hy Signer 
OABnoNi (whose impctwination of the Count ranks 
with his moat successful eflbrU), and, on the other 
hand, by Mile. Mabai, one of the prettiest pagea im- 
sginablc, and the best Isolicro we remember, cither on 
the French or Italian sUge. With three such compe- 
tent artists the concerted music, in which /( Coiile 
Ory abounds, could hardly have gone badly ; and we 
may cite the duet betweea the Count and Itoiiero 

Jirhen the dissolute nobllman, disguised as a hermit, 
clecti a competitor in theperson of his own retainer), 
the duct with the Countess (when the Conte Ory, as a 
female pilgrim, obtains shelter from the storm in the 
castle of that unprotected female), and the Mosartean 
trio fwhere the Count, in the dork, mistskcs the paj^e 

riTsl), as performances wholly beyond criticism, the 
credit of which, moreover, was equally diiided. The 
other characters, too, were very efficiently represented, 
more particularly KJteonda, the keeper of the castle, 
bv Mme. Nantiek IliDiEe, who was prsised in high 
t^rms on a farmer occasion, and was not less deserting 



ant spirits, and sang the famous aria descriptive of 
his adventures in the wine-cellsr {a veritable " patter- 
song in thehuSb style), with capital points snd humor. 
Nor mast M. Zeuieu s amusing impersonation of the 
Precputor pass unnoticed. The scene of the nilirrimB 
caused unusual hilarity; asdthc careful 
Ume. Didi^r, when Ragonda wil' " ' 



;ghted 



: 



sndle 
the wants of all those false de- 

to which the mock solemnity of the prcghiera (an ei< 

Suisite specimen of vocal harmony), sung by the 
eigned rehgicuses, kneelinB, brought an additional 
mt. AU the musicwent well. The seal of the chief 
singers was seconded in an citrcmely satisfactory 
manner by [he chorus and by the orchestra (under the 
able direction of Mr. Costa), which has rarely been 
played with more delicacy and point. The finale to 
the first act. one of Rossini's happiest and most in- 
genious compositions, was perfectly executed through. 
- - "■•-- - lagnificent unaccompanied seitet— " Oh 



h folio* 



It unaccompanied sextet—" Ub 
ih pens !" (forming part of it), 
Uscovery of Conte Ory, through 



np the discovery of^ Conte Ory, through 
I Lui- iiiBLiuuiciitBlily of his unconscious Preceptor, was 
encored unanimously | and never was such a compli- 
ment more richly merited. In short the performance 
I waq altogether good; and we are much mistsken if 
the Conte Ory does not become popular with the 
I habittia of the Royal Italian Opera, Such genial, 
elepanl, and beautiful music— united to a libretto 
which, however fantastic and improbable, is decidedly 
etttertJaining— <iaght to please ony audience, and more 
I especially when executed with such unflagging spirit 
' and vivacity. The mue en iceiu — like CTCrything 
j hitherto presented at the Lyceum— is complete and 
' appropriate. 

I May 14. Mabio'b first appearance, in Lueretia 

Borgia. He was indisposed; so was BoNixtNi, who 

I should have been the Duke, and whose place was 

I supplied by Herr ZeIiOBB. The audience found their 

I compensatian in Gbisi, who " was grander than ever 

I in Lucreiia, and sang both fbr herself and lor Mario." 

The Timet ssys; " Qrisi can never fail to triumph, 

since, in her, the desire to please is s chronic affection. 

. No eontrtUmpM can abash, no unforeseen calamity 

quench the fire that bums within her. Such artistic 

oaturos are as rare as they are precious." And to 

I this oil American opera-goers will aay Amen ! Dt- 

I DikE too is praised as " the best Maffeo Oiaini since 

\ Alboni." On the 19th Lvertxia waa again given, 

I Mario nndRonconi both having recovered. Of course 

' a aplendid performance. 

I May 23. Verdi's RigoUOo. Qilda, Ume. Bobto ; 
HaddaIeiia,Dn)UE; the Duke of Hantua, Hario; 
Higoletto, RoHCxmi. The qoartet: Bella fyiia delF 
tamre, by those fbnr, is said to have been beyond 



criticiim. Mario's La donna i mobiU was encored aa 
usual : and Bosio, the Timet says, surpassed all her 
previous eSbrts. 

Hkb Majesty's Theatbe. Jtfoy 10. The attrac- 
tion of the opening night was Mme. Albdsi in Cent- 
rtntola. An account of her trinropb irill be found in 
another column. The other triumph of the evening 
was gained by Sig. CAi.iOLAitr, a tenore d" agilili. 
distinguished in the latter seasons of Her Msjesty's, 
where he originally came out in I84» as Eliino in La 
Sonnom&uio, when JbNSyLisd took '■ lii lirewells." 
The part of Dandini was taken (in the illness of Bet.- 
lbtti) by our brave old Benetbntano. The A'evu 
praises his good nature in taking np the part at three 
hours' notice, and adds; 

In person — being laiye and heavy — he wos not well 
fitted for the bustling, impudent valet ; but he showed 
himself well acquainted with the part, acted it with 
spirit and intelligence, and sang the music admirably, 
having a fine and powerful baritone voice, and evi- 
dently a sound knowledge of his srt. His merits 
were recognised, and he will not have reason to regret 
bis praiseworthy conduct. 

CO, is pronounced " one of those basses who, without 

trie humor of their action." Sig. Bonetti, the new 
conductor, gave good sstistaction, and Mr. LnHLBT, 
the manager, was called out with warm greetings. 

On the Wth Alboni appeared as Roainain"The 
Bother of Seville," with BELLBTTioa Figaro. Their 
duet : Dunque lo itmo. is said to have been a mosl 
perfect piece of Rossinian singing. Calzolari was 
Almaviva, and Zoccom Doctor Bartolo. On the 

character, in the Simnanibula, Calzolabi was El- 
vino ■ and the burly Bekevemta^co " acted with ease 
and dignity " aa the Count Rodolfo. Mile. Rizil, a 
seconda donna of uncommon merit, was the Lisa. 

Kew PiiiLnABHo;<io Societi. At the third con- 
concert Beethoven's 7th Symphony was performed, 
under Dr. WvuiB, with more energy and fire than 
delicacy, according to the Timm. There were three 
overtures : Weber's " Ruler of the Spirits," Mendels- 
sohn's Mrluiina, and Moiart's ZauberfiStc. Mme. 
Claba ScHt'MAKH playcd a piano-forte Concerto of 
RoBsur ScHUHANH's in A minor. The Jima critio 

the music of her husband as if she had 
herself. The profound sympathy she 
must entertain for it is easy to understand ; but the 
difficulties it presents can only have been mastered 
with prodigious application. Many of the bravura 

Eassagcs arc, indeed, utterly extravagant. These, 
owevcr, appeared quite familiar to the gifted pianist, 
who came to her task not only with all the sentiment, 
hut with all the manual dexterity required. Madame 
Schumann was loudly applauded at the conclusioi 






of the ■ 



caUed to the 



platform at the end. 

Mr. HowAUD QlOvEE's " very characteristic and 
clever Cantata " of ran O'Shanler, originally written 

as last year. Mile. Kball, a soprano of good voice, 

and also of intelligence and feeling, aang Und ob dit 

Wotie, from Der FreyschStz, and an air by Glnck. 

Miss Ababblla Goddabs, the pianist, has re- 

igland after a long and brilliant tour 



n the Contii 

.are Rooms May 16th. She 



ic of tb 



veryfii 



9 relumed, i 
n Europe. 
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played Moiart's Coneerto 
"Kreutier" Sonata (with Eunbt), and Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo in E flat A brilliant aeries of alter- 

noon concerts is in progress at the Crystal Palace, 
which has accommodations fbr seating (bur tliousand 
The pi 



^ellan 



and fas) 



nable order, compris 



tures, solos, duets, scenes, &c., from favorite operas, 
lUlian, French and German. Mmes. Gbisi, Bosio, 
Jekmt Ney, Didiee, and MM. Mabio, Gabdom, 
FoBHES, and all the principal singers and orchestra 
(ofnearly one hundred) of Mr. Gyb'b Opera eompany 

are tho performers. Conductor, M. CoSta M. 

Bbsbsii^'s annual concert, with its iotermiiiable 
programme, took place Hay 21st. Hme. Jbnnt 
Linn GomacEMlDT was the great attraction. She 
sang (with Bbllbtti) a duet on Btyiian mslodiea, 



arranged hy Benedict ; the scene and arta : SgwUlida 
vette, &c., from // Turm in Italia, and a French duet, 
by Meyerbeer, with Mme. Viabdot. Viardot sang 
the old air, Verdi praii, ftoro Handel's "Alcina." 
RiiCHABDT sang a romansa by the Duke of Coburg. 
Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt and BBKBDtct played a 
Concerto of Bach for two pianos. There were long 
extracts from Benedict's MiTrnttingtr ; there were 
overtures, instrumental solos and duets, and what not. 

Another "monster concert " was that given by 

Mr. BODUA at Bxeter Hall. The programme con- 
sisted of five and thirty pieces of music, and con- 
tained the names of thirty-eight artists, including 
Mme. Claka NovBLi.a, Viabdot Oabcia, Bcdebb- 
i>0BrF, Miss Ababblla Ooddabs, Miss Dolby, 
Uerr Fobmeb, &c. But even the English are getting 
weary of such long programmes, and there are already 
symptoms of reform in that regard. 
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BoBTON Mdbic Hall Association. — The 
anniial meeting of the Stockboldei* took place at 
the Hall on Wednesdaj. Bj the Treaiurer's 
report it appeared that the net earnings fbr the 
yta.r past have been $2,049 23, and that the HaH 
has been kept in good condition and improved. 
The thanks of the Association were TOtcd lo Mr. 
FsRKiNB for hig mooiGcent gift of the statue of 
Beethoves. The utmost harmony prevailed in 
the iDeeting, aa particularly shown in the action 
on the important project lo which we IWTe before 
alluded, for procuring for the Hall a gratid Organ, 
" equal in calibre, in power and in quality, to the 
famous BpecimeDS which bave &r n many yean 
elicited the admiration and wonder of travellera 
on the continent of Europe." By the tmanimouB 
vote of those present, repreienting 734 shares 
(out of 1,039), it was decided that such an organ 
should be placed in the hall. Its estimated cost 
is about S25,000. The stockholders voted an 
appropriation of $10,000, on condition that ano- 
ther $10,000 should be raised by private sub- 
scription. Of this, $6,000 are already subscribed. 
The remaining $5,000 may be derived from con- 
certs to be given at Ibe tuning of tbe instmment, 
and afterwards. But the Direclon' report, in 
ui^Dg the matter, assures the stockholders that 
this latter sum is guaranteed — by (as the Tran*- 
eript states) "the gantleman lo whose eneigy 
and perseverance the succeea of the plan thus far 

Another portion of the Directors' report relates 
to a matter about which there has been not a little 
unpleasant controversy ; and sets the question so 
completely at rest, that we gladly avail ourselves 
of the liberty of copying the entire passage : 

" To an Association of the nature of ours there 
are other and higher interests than its busineis 
prospects merely. Having for its objects the 
rearing of a temple in which Mumc might find its 
full and perfect expt«B^on, it is fitting tiro that 
it should furnish to Art, in all its highest forms, 
a permanent abode. It is with feelings of pecu- 
liar pleasure and of pride that we allude, in this 
connection, to the princely act of Mr. Perkins in 
his presentation of the noble statue of Beethoven ; 
whivb a short time unce was welcomed with mn- 
sical honors to its appropriate place. 

" And lunce, unfortunately, the question has 
been publicly mooted, it may not be inappropriate 
to stale here, once for all, that in the intention of 
Mr. Perkins, as expressed unequivocally to the 
Board of LKrectors, this statue is a gift to the 
Astoaation, to be by them retained and possessed 
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BO long u their hall shall retain iti original char- 
acter, with this reeervaiion only— that in case tbe 
building ehould ever be sold or diverted to pur- 
poses foreign to ihe designs of its founilers, then 
is the statue to be removed lo some place of se- 
curity, till such time as another music hall shall 
be constructed lo receive it. Thus it Rtaods.as it 
is meet it sbould stand, the guardian in no small 
measure, of our chartered rights, and the hope of 
Art in future years. 

Of the work itself, we cannot speak in terms 
of too saa'-h praise. Conceived and created by 
an artist of world-nide fame, successfully cast by 
a master the most cunninj; of his handicraft in 
Germany, pawing the onleal of criticism before 
kings and a great multitude of dilettanti from bis 
own land, fgted and honored, and publicly 
crowned in the art-lovinit city of Munich, it comes 
to us the recon^ized embodiment of the breathing 
son] and spirit of Beethoven. In the expressive 
language erf' the inaugural poem : 

Art b>lh bid ths marrerol puue ■od know no mon iretj ; 



hMit, 
Bm Oa High Print In Due Umpla, dcdkaU u> Ihnt ud Art. 

A benefaction, it is indeed, on the part of the 
generons giver, which demands, and should re- 
ceive our gratitude and our warmest thanks." 

The old Board of Directors was nnaniraously 
reelected, coiksisting of Messrs. J. Baxter Upham, 
Charles C. Perkins, Robert E. Apthorp, Geo^s 
Derby, H. W. Pickering, Ebenezer Dale, and 
E. D. Brigham. 



A Grand Oi^an fi>r the Hoale HalL 

By the report above given of the meeting of the 
stockholden, it seems now as good as certnin that 
Ihe one thing wanting in oar noble Music Ball is to 
be Eopplied. We are to have an Or|>>ii, on the 

grandest scale, the best (it is designed) that the Old 
World can make, one of those wonders of the world, 
to which nen "msken pilgriuisgcs," as to the fa- 
mous Haarlem and Freybnrg organs. This project 
bas been conceived and matured by the same inde- 
fatigable friend of music, to whom tbe Music Hall 
itself, especially its acoustic plan, is in a great mea- 
sure due, and whose agreeable " Reminiscences" of 
travel and descriptions of great organs and orgaa- 
buildera whom he visiled in Enrope, hare added so 
much interest to otir columns. The appeal for 
SS6,000 for this object had a startling sound at first, 
and it of course cost do little time and argument to 
convince our music patrons that the idea was not 
visionary. Bat they have been convinced. Over sir 
tioiaand dallart has been actually Eubscribed by indi- 
viduals, mostly in small sums. The stockholders, 
with a jealous eye to the improvemeul of their pro- 
perty, and Ihe securing of tho Hall to its true end of 
Art, have accepted the plan, and appropriated 
S10,000. Tbe rest comes easily. To show what 
reasons weighed io nniiing tbe votes of the stock- 
holders, we present the following extract from ib« 
report of the committee, which has kindly been 
placed in our hands. 

It is the considerarion of a plan, having far its ob- 
ject 10 place in the Botton Muaic Hsll, at no distant 
day, a Grand Organ, equal in calibre, in power and 
in quality to tbe famous specimens which have for 
so many years excited the admiration and wonder 
of travellers on the conlinent of Europe. Jnst soth 
an instrument the capacity of our hall will allow and 
requires. WithoaC it, its beautiful archileclnre will 
always be incomplete, and its acoustic qualities fail 
to reach their fall perfection. 

Of the influence of such an instromcut upon the 
interests of the Association, the vainc can hardly be 
estimated. It would place this hall at once, in point 
of attraction, immeoanrahly above that of any other 
institution of the kind in the land, and everv year, 
and at all seasons of the year, we see no reason to 
doubt, would draw as many pilgrims to its shrine as 
do the world-renowned oi^ns at Haariem, and in 



the Church of St. Nicholas at Frevhnrg. To the 
city and lo New England it would be an object of 
jnst pride, and to the public would prove a soorce 
of Ihe purest enjovmenl, and an inculcator of a tsste 
for music, in its fiighest end holiest forms, for many 
generations to come. 

The subject is one which has at times cngaced the 
attention of each succeedini; Board of Directors 
since ibe founding of the building. The period hss 
now arrived when they would most rcspectfullv but 
earnestly urge it upon ihe notice of the siockholdcrs, 
and bespeak for it the good will and patronage of 
the Association, 

And in the consideration of a matter so import nnt. 
it seems particularly desirable to set our slnndsrd of 
excellence hitih — (o he satisfied with nolhini; inferior 
to the gnalat and the beii. Since wc are providine 
for a work that shall stand, it is to he hoped, not for 
decades onlv, but foronfurifi of yean. 

It must he admitted that a stmcinrF, such as is 
here contemplated, cannot be had without the ex- 
pendiiure of a large amount of funds. But for this 
expenditure we shall look for adeqnate resoEts ; and 
in the long run. it is emphatically true in the bistorv 
of onran huildini;, that the inalruinent romiWEed of 
the best materials, and constructed in tbe most 
thorough and sabslantial manner in all its parts, 
and by consequence of a soperior cost, hn» been 
found to best subserve the interests of a real 



The Committee who have had this matter in 
charge have been able, by pemonal observation and 
invcsticalion among Ihe most celebrated manufac- 
tories in Europe, bo[h in England and npon iho 
Coiilinrtil, to obtain an abnndanre of facts bearing 
upon the subject. Tbe lotnl cost, as thus deter- 
mined, of such a work as they wonld recommend, 
will not fall far short of the sum of tSS,00O. But it 
is not proposed that tbe Music Hnll Association 
shall in this case defray the whole expense of the 

The plsn which, after mature delihcralion, sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the Direclora as most 
feasible and proper, was this: Ibat Ibe Corporation 
appropriate the sum of ten tioairtnd dallara towards 
the enterprise, on the condition that an additional 
ten ihoiiKind he raised hy private subscription ; the 
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n for its permsuent cs 



and custody of 



Acting upon this plan, and as a test of the popu- 
larity and probable anccess of tbe meiisnre, a sub- 
scription, based on the nllimate action of this 
body, has been going on for aoma time past, 
and with the most gratifying results. More than 
one half ihe sum proposed lo be raised in Ibis 
msnncr has already been secureii, end al! substan- 
tial and reliable names. It is a lial we are proud to 
show, as furnishing an additional illnstralinn of the 
liberality of onr citizens in everything which tends 
to the education and rclinement of the communily, 
as well as for objects of pure philanthropy. 

This appeal was followed up hy cogent ar^ments 
from tbe Hon. George S. HiUard, G. P. Putnam, 
Esq., and others, so that no doubts remained. To 
procure such an organ, will be no Bmall work. The 
sultacriptions and appropriation have been made with 
the understanding that Ihe organ is lo come from 
Germany, — most probably from the famous estab- 
lishment of Ibe Messrs. Waloebrb, of Ludwigsberg. 
Their spcciflcalion and estimate, compared with 
others from Ilie best German, French and English 
makera, are dioaght on the whole lo promise best 
both on the score of quality, economy, and durabi- 
lity. Il may take some two or three years to get 
the whole glorious fabric completed. It is hoped 
that the contract vrill be made this summer, after 
careful consultation with the best German organists. 

A few persons have declined subBCribing on the 
ground that sncb an opportunity shonid be offered 
first 10 our own enterprising and skilful native build- 
ers. We may look with just pride on the organs 
bailt by our Boston and New York makers. Bat 
we are comparatively young in this department ; we 
are but beginning to he a musical people. Yankee 
skill and confidence are great ; but how many of our 
native organ-buildert have been abroad to *es what 
has been done there 1 Is it not uotural to suppose 



that Germany, tbe musical land par txe^enet, the 
homo of great organs and great organists for centu- 
ries, Ihe land of Bach and Mendelssohn and Schnei- 
der, should possess the art of organ -building in the 
greatest perfection ? There the organ -linildcr is an 
arliit as well as a manufacturer. The lealimony of 
travellers and musicians is in faror of Ibe German, 
French and English organs. The German organs 
have grown sweet and rich with lime. They were 
made to endtm ; their builders built for Art and for 
long ages. Even on the score of economy, owing to 
the cheapness of labor and long practice, it is found 
that the German organ will come several tbon^and 
dollars cheaper than one on the same scale made 

It can do no ham lo anybody to have among us a 
muter specimen of European organ-building. If 
onr builders can surpass it, what a monument and 
triumph it becomes for them I If it shall have ex- 
cellencies to which they have vainly aspired, then 
how incalculable its value as a model and inceniiva 
to more earnest well-directed effort on Iheir part In 
either case, music among us will be sure to be the 
gainer. But we can only touch upon the matter 



Italian Opera.— The Testvali Troirpe. 

A better opera than we had any right to ex- 
pect at this time of the year, is that which Mile. 
Tbbttali has organiEcd for a few nights at the 
Boston Theatre. In the three operatic concerts, 
by which she felt tbe pulse of tbe public last 
week, her quartet of principals, all new to us 
except herself, made so good an impres^on as to 
warrant the importation of a chorua from New 
York, and the performance of a few familiar 
c^raa, suited to a small company, in full. The 
concerts were doubly t«dious by the length and 
miscellaneous composition of tbe programmes. 
We found half of one of them enough for an eve- 
ning, and in Ihat time were salis&ed of tho rare 
powers of tbe tenor, Sig. Cebeba, and Ihe abtm- 
dant competency of the soprano, Signpra Man- 
ziKi. In VesTVALi, it is chiefly the charm of 
person, the splendid phyii<pit, the dashing, manly 
air in contralto tuale parts, which ensures ap- 
plause. As Arsace, as Oruni, and we doubt not 
as Romeo, she takes ihe eye and satisfies tha 
many. Her voice, rich and musical in parts, is 
more equal than il was, and yet far from equal; 
and for artistic style in singing, of which she has 
not much, shn makes up by a certain easy, gen- 
erous abandon. 

On Wednesday night we had Emoni entire, 
and certainly one of the best performances of it 
that we remember. It was so long since im bad 
heard it, tbat we listened again with some little 
freshness of interest in tbe music. Surely this is 
more than we shall ever say of Trovalort. The 
burden of the opera was sustained by the tenor. 
Sig. Ceresa, awkward as he is in manner, acts 
in earnest. His voice surprised all. It is a rich, 
sweet, ringing, powerful lenore nbialo, of great 
compass, taking every note with ease and cer- 
tainty, trained to clear and effective execution of 
tho difficult Verdi passages, and sustaining ibelf 
without any agn of weariness to the end of such 
a trying part. Indeed, in this last particular we 
do not remember bis equal. He expends himself 
always without stint, and yet has power for every 
crisis, and plenty of power left at tbe end. He 
is the man for Verdi's music ; we doubt if he 
have the fineness fiir Mozart or Roesini. 

Signora Mahzini has a very pure, well-trained 
voprano, of not great power, yet adequate to 

uiijiiizi!o :;y v^jx_'x_'x '^- 
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wbat die atlempts. Her ex«cntion ia clean and 
finished, and Iter style good. Without much in- 
■ptration, there it an earoeit way vith bcr which 
wins respect and pleases. She commandg some 
veiy pure, silvery highest notes. Her Elvira 
ihowed a ^r dramatic talcDt. Gasparoki, our 
old friend, made an excellent Silva, so tkr as he 
could di^uisB hinueir, which is impossible to 
those roguish eyes of hia. But he is a good 
singer, and his rich raund bass is always true. 
8i<.mor Babatini is a baritone of good power in 
the tenor region, rather spasmodic in his delivery, 
by turns weak and over-loud, and addicted to a 
Strange way of now and then prolonging a tone 
beyond all sense or comeliness, as if simply to 
show how long a note can be held out. He is 
tall, gaunt and nervous, and evidently has been 
ill for Bome lime. The orcliestra, led by Sig. 
NoNO, was fair, not so overwhelmingly brassy as 
•omelhnes ia Verdi's openu. Tbe chorus, not 
very numerous, was effective on the male side, 
but rather feeble and forlorn on the female. Most 
of tbe ensembles, however, especially the Cario 
Magne finale, were made quite effective. The 
plaudit* and recalls were warm and freqoent. 



H6W Kwic. 

(PDbnrbed b; Ow>. P. Rwl fk Co.) 

1. The Water Lily. Bontc by Robgbt Fbaxz. 29 cts. 

2. Thf Yotaifi Pianiift First Waltz. ByO.B.W&Bi. 

3. II Baltn del too sorrtio. Aria from H Trovaiore, 

By Vebdi. 9 pp. 



1 from Gmci's 
> from Mbxca- 



4. CAe faro tettza EwidKH. Civstii 

Oifto. as cts. 

5. A te, mio molo, Ligure. Roman 

dante'b II Bravo. 75 eta. 

Ho. I is the first of six songs by Robert Fbakz, 
which Hossrt. Reed &, Co. propose to isBue. Wb 
hall it as the flrsi beginning^ of a most excellent ser- 
vice to Art in onr country, that, namely, of putting 
into the hands of those who hai'e soul and voice to 
sing them, some of the inramparable lotigsof a com- 
poser to whom we have called conRiderable attention 
of late. This one, called in English '■ The Water 
Lily," is the sweet, pensive, dreatnrul Andsute to 
Gbibbl'b charming little poeoi, Die LiAoAlame. — 
The German and English words are given. It is 
one of the easiest of the Fratu songs to sing and 
accompany. 

No. 3 is simplest of the simple, and pretty enough. 

No. 3 is the popular baritone air from the 2>dui- 
lore, one of the series issued under the auspices of 
SiK- Bbrdelabi, with words Italian, and English 
by C. J. Spbagpb. 

Nos. 4 and 6 are of tbe ninety and odd pieces in- 
daded by tbe publishers under the heai), '■ Songs of 
Italy." That by Glnck was better known to oar 
fathers and mothers {those of them that were musi- 
cal,) than it bus been in our day. It ia one of the 
immortal melodies, and we hereabouts owe much to 
Uiss Adblaidb Philliffs for reviving it at her 
concerts, snd proving once more that It goes to Uie 
hearts of all. It is here set in C, so that the voice 
never goes above E. 

No. 5 is for soprano, or mezzo soprano, a rather 
taking sentimental melody. 

[FioD Ifatlun RiehudKrn.) 

Sitting^ Ballad. Words 



. - -, JBy. Balli 

lySCHILLBK; HuBIC bv WULV Fbibi. 
- thou^ art likt the JUnneT of May. 



2. Ti , 
PEBn. Hilleb. 26 

3. Six Album Leavei, for the Piano, by BlKraxn 

Hblleb. 13 pp. 60 eta. 

No. t is a song of not a Utile tenderness and deli- 
cacy of feeling. The accompaniment shows refine- 
ment The free movement of the bass and middle 
parts several times betrays the violoncellist's fond- 
ness, and is in refreshing contrast with the hum- 



dmm cammonH?hord accompaniment of so many 
songs. The words, Schiller's JUmjUng am Bach, are 
happily Englished by the Rev. JobhWbibb, to whom 
the piece is dedicated. 

No. 3. Is this the famons Ferdinand Hnier 1 At 
all eveots, a very graceful, pleasing song. 

No. 3. These "Album Leaves" are among the 
easier of Heller's always refined and artistic wri- 
ings far the piano. We can recommend them with- 



We are disappointed in not reeeivinf; tbe remain- 
der of the article On the " Original Mannacript of 
Mozart's Requiem" in time for this week's paper. 
We hope to give it next week. We find we were 
mistaken in supposing it a nnc discovery. The 
Leipzig AUgemelne Zeilvng, we see, contains a notice 
of Herr von Mosel's pamphlet as early as the year 
1841. Strange that it eavsped the notice of Ouli- 
bicheff, whoae book appeared several years later I 
It would have saved him the labor of reviewing the 
controversy, and provinff, so ably an be has done, by 
inlemal evidence, the absurdity of the claim sot ap 
by and for Siisamayer to the authorship of a large 
part of the Beqiuem. 



PiiaiHal (!flrii-(!{hai. 

Our neighbor of the Sonih Boston Mercuri/, speak- 
ing of operatics, has a good hit on the snbjeci of 
" Complimentary " tickets. He suggests a correc- 
tion in tbe ipelling of the term; "for certainly, 
under the present system of holding hack until every 
decent position on the floor is sold, and then fllling 
op the house by magnanimously diatriboting the 
refuse scats, the sense of the word will be improved 

by spelling it eoniplEmailary." In onr iammary 

of " Music Abroad " it will be seen that our old 
friend Leopold db Mbtbb has l>een concertiiing in 
Vienna and playing "his" Andante Seligioto. — 
Query: Is it the same one whirh he palmed off for 
his own in Boston, hut in which the initialed were 
surpnaed to reci^nize a well-known work of Thai- 
berg's ? Tbe trick would hardly be a safe one in 

Vienna There ia now in tbia city a German lad 

of ten yearB, who, if all we hear of him be true, 
(and we hear it from the most reliable sources) must 
be a very prodigy of musical execudve talenL He 
plays many of Bach's fagues, including some of the 
most difflrnit, from memory, both on the piano and 
the organ, reads difficult mnsic at si^t, &c., and has 
no small skill on the violin. Such extraordinaiy 
talent cannot be too sacredly dierished and directed 
in right ways. But of course it is too early to de- 
termine whether it is to end in mere machine play- 
ing, or whether there is soul and genius underneath 
and yet to be developed. The boy is named Pbka- 
BBAD, a connexion, as we understand, of the well- 
known pianist who has long resided here. He has 
been living for some years, with his father, who is a 

teacher of masic, in Dover, N. H The Musical 

EDncATiOH SociBTi bavo elected their officers for 
the ensuing year as follows ; President— James D. 
Kent (reelected.) Vice President— Wu. B. Hei^ 
rill. Financial Secretary — N. Broughton, Jr. Re- 
cording Secretary — Wm, B. Bonner. Treasurer— 
John Albtee, Jr. Librarian — Wm. F. Bmiih. Di- 
recion — Aldea Spense, Samnel J. H. Homer, Je- 
rome W. Tyler, Washington Warren, Carlos Pierce, 
Wm. S. Baker, James W. Bailey. 

We hear pleasant reports hi private circles of a 
Soir&i Muaicale given last week at her residence by 
Mile. Gabbiillb db Lakottb, with her young 
lady pupils. Upwards of a hundred goests were 
present, consisting of their relatives and friends. 
Fknvere, music and bright fiices made fairer summer 
than tlie east wind without. The pieces were of 
various grades of difficolty, from mch masteta a* 



Beethoven, Moiart, Haydn, Weber, Hnmmel, Doh- 
ler, kc^ inclnding solos, duets, quartets, £c , played 
singly, or with several playeri on a part. Among 
other things the programme contained the overture 
to Fiddio as a duet, the overture to " Tell" as quar- 
tet, and a Sonata duo by Mozart. All speak highly 
of the accuracy and style of tbe performances, 
especially of the anil; and precision where several 
pianos were played at once. Mile, de Lamolte is 
reaping the reward of her indefatigable industry and 
skill as a teacher. 

We have news from Alfbbd Jabli. He seems 
to be moving from one success to another, loaded 
with gifts and honors. After leaving Berlin, where 
our correspondent wrote us such pleasant accounts of 
him in November, he took part In orchestral sym- 
phony concerts in Hamburg, Bremen, Bronswick, 
Hanover, &c., where he played Concertos of Sebu- 
■ mann, Beethoven, &c., and a manuscript Concerto 
by Liazt, extremely difficult of course, which every- 
where created much sensation. In January be gave 
concerts in Amslerdam, the Hague, Utrecht, Rotter^ 
dam, Leyden, and other cities of Holland. The 
King of Holland presented him a costly diamond 
ring. The King of Hanover presented him tuocostly 
diamond rings, (I) one after playing at hia court con- 
cert, and one for the dedication of one of his com- 
positions (which, by the way, count up to Op. GS!]. 
At Leyden, as ho was leaving Holland, the " Siu- 
denten-Gesetlschaft" escorted him with carriages to 
the railroad station, and he received tbe diploma of 
honorary member from the society called " Sempre 
Crescendo." At Hanover again he played on the 
occasion of the Queen's birthday, when he was named 
Court Pianist to his Ui^eety, which title and engage- 
ment oblige him to go every winter for a certain 
time to Hanover. After coucertizing at Frankfort 
on the Maine, Hanau and Cologne, be assisted at 
the Dliaseldorf Festival in the second week of May, 
Jaell writes with enthusiasm of the orchestral and 
chorus performances at that Festival, nnder the 
"perfect" direction of Julius Riktz, especially 
that of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and Mendels- 
sohn's " Elyah." Our happy young pianist intends 
to pass the sammet at the German watering places 
and in Switzerland. 

Opera is probably more an intliialioa ia New Or- 
leans than in any of our Atlantic cities. A papula- 
tion so French naturally takes Paris with it; and a 
good French company, performing operas, both 
French and Italian, is always to be fonnd there in 
the winter season. The Picuyuns lams ap the sea- 
son as follows : 

M. BocDouBQuiB has broucht this very success- 
ful season to a close, and now resorts to Europe to 
reconstruct hia eorji* operatime for next year. We 
are pleased to learn that of those artists who are 
highly popular favorites here, be has al read v secured 
the servicea of tbe fascinating CoLSON, the ruling 
prima donna of the late season, and Jvhca, tbe 
superb basso. 

The rage, during tbe winter, has been |for comic 
opera, rather than, as in several seasons preceding, 
for grand opera. The reason of this is to be found 
in the accession to the troupe of the highly accom- 
plished artiste we have already named. Mme. Colsou. 
The operas in which she has appeared have been de- i 
ddedly the most popular, and to the management, 
we should Judge, the moat proAtable. 

Of grand operas daring the season Just closed, we 
have had the " Huguenots," " Robert le Diable," the 
"Prophet," and the Etoile da Nord, of Meyerbeer, 
the " Juive" and " Reine de Chypre" of Halevy ; the 
"Jerusalem" of Verdi; the "Norma" of Bellini', 
the "Martyrs," "Favorite," "Lurrezia," and ''Lu- 
cia." of Donizetti ; and the " Hoise " and " Comte 
Oiy" of RossinL 

Of comic operas, the "Domino Noir," "Fille do 
regiment," i^i ftiaii Rot, La Amxtrt ia Diaile, 
" Ambassadrice," "Les Noces de Jeanette" and 
" Giile le Ravisseur." Those we have italicized 
have been the most papular and productive petform- 
ances of the season, toanka to Colson, who has ap- 
peared in them all. 



^^.v 
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M. Bondoiuqal^ hu given na ■ rery gocxl ront- 
puif , wk«o u a whole, though it is siuceptibls of 
improTeroenl in Boms particulars. Mme. Laget- 
PUnterre. Mme. Colaon, Mme. Gamtiier, Mme. Da. 
lnureM, Mme. Kioher, Messn. Duiur, CrambBdo, 
Junes, Deldcrave, J/Hfiet. Graal. Colton, Dntasta, 
Debrinaj, Choi, Carrier, Mathieu, and olhera we 
might name, mm pose a itronger eompanv ibmi ia 
known in any regalar operatic and dramatic theatre 
oat of Paris ; and thaj have given us operas, pat 
■nperhiy on the stage, and accompanied bj one of 
the best orchestras in the world, in a style tliat 
woald do honor to any theatre on either sida of the 



Still another new nasiral paper makes iu appear. 
ance on our desk this week. It is called "The 
Flower Qaeen" and is published monthly in Chicago, 
III. Each number eonsista of eight pages, of about 
oar own tiie, closely filled with short eiliioriaU, 
selections, advertisements, &ic,, all on the subject of 
music William C. WBBBTkft Is the editor, and 
the Messrs. Hiaoina Bkothbrs, publishers. Tu 
object, as set forth in the editor's introdactory, is 
"the advancement of the cause of Music, in its 
widest, broadHt, noblest sense, not only in oar large 
and increasing popalar city, bnt tbroaghont oar 
State end the vast West" The vast West surely 
needs the hnmaniiing influence of music, especially 
when sham Democracy and Slavery are so active to 
demoralize and drag us back to barbarism. There- 
fore success to " The Flower Queen" ! Among the 
topics to which it proposes especially lo call atten- 
tion, the following are named : 

The prominent obstacles lo the advancement of 
Sacred Music; the practicsl benefits of Orntorial 
Singing lo Psalmody ; how far do Kood performances 
of Sacred Music depend upon the ability to read 
music at sight; the cultivation of Secular — does it 
conduce to the sdvancemenl of Sacred Music ; the 
best means of sustaining competent teachers in our 
Churches; the best means of diffusing musical 
knowledge, popalarly considered ; the advantages 
arising from Quartette Choira; the teaching of Music 
as a IccidmatDbranch of education; the best methods 
of teaching Sacred Music ; the best methods of piano 
forte iastrucliaa; the holding of Musical Conren 
lions as tending to the promotion of the cause. 

JoHir Bdntah's Fldtb, — The Bute with which 
Bunyan beguiled the tediousness ofhis captive hours 
is aow in the possession of Mr. Howels, tailor, Geins- 
borough. In appearance it does not look unlike the 
leg of a stool, oat of which, it is said, that Banyan, 
while in prison, mBuafsctured it. When the lumkey, 
attracted br the sound of music, entered his cell to 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of the melody the 
flute was replaced in iha stool, and by this means 
detection was avoided. 

An editor says it has cost him a week's toil "ill the 
pursuit of knowledge under diCBcnllies," to discover 
that the quotation, "A harp of a thousand atrings," 
is from Dr. Wntls. and that that of ■> Spirits of just 
men made perfect," is from St. Paul. 

In one of his hyhins, Dr. Walls has this couplet, 
alluding to the human organization : 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imponccl from £n|lind) 

309? Broadway, N.r. 



IVorelIo'§ Olee-Hlve. 

t CnllHtlon or Popular Oliu Bnd Hadbiqiu, In Tixal Scora, 
wllb ad. Itb. ADCQippanluicDC fOi Plaoo-forte. I^DDipltM 
In S vnls. HiDdMmd; bonal In clolb, gill Mtulng. 



Hsdrl«atibystud>P __ . , . 

Caloott. IhB bil at HonlngHB, Spotfonii, SMierw, Wtblx' 
ftc. &ch QlH and Madrlgil li printed HpumUl/, u pri«« 
vujiai: from 4 (D IS sedu ucli. 



ThIiwD[licondst>ofnewaieaiudPirt.9oiig^bf IhabfM 

»□, Kloibaall, Vltttty, Ad.,— wlth'n'prlnu'of BaK of tb> bnt 
Madiljcill bj inclfnt atrnfom-TS, ud filt-Songn by rmlnenl 

Psrc.Boag printed mptrsHly, al trom t ttiu lo Uj ncDta «ch. 
VomI pirtu lo Iha irbolaiiork,2S«nIaau;b pirl; Vocal paili 
U> NpuMe Oles, &«., B etou par sal. 
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lining original artlolfl bj Xowia. 



lnd«, «,7S; No.. 4B .. ._, , 

cJoUi, with Indai. ll.Tfii Noa BT to 144, [Vols. V.uid VI.| 
"-- ' ' ' ^1. with Ind«, Sl,76 IdDiai Villa 1,3,8,4, E. 



J. A. nOVKI.M), 

Na.S89 Bnad-a^, Naw Torii, 
It, Boho Sqaan, and 34 Pouluj, London. 



Garcia's Complete School of Singing. 



id b; uiiceu. Oxaou. 



of SlDdng. li 
added Eaarclfca, 



EUbanga Bllaallana wtth Ktste tompewnt and gentlaoianl; 
teacher bera, irbo.oDaacoant of baallborothnriTUOiit, might 



J. M. MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 
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ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I»IA.ia-0 -FORTH TTTITEH,. 
Ordeia letalrad at ItlEhardaiiii'i Moslcal Exchange, 283 



ATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

nuanJkcMiT, 3» WuklactoK Btnat, 

BOSTON, MABB. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

liriLL ba hapBj' lo give Inatmctlon In llano-rotta and 
>V Organ plHlog, and (tw Thavn of Muda. Addriaa:— 
No. 8 Harwaid Place. KmyX-Kt 



:P- F. 3D0X>C3-B, 

UAKUFACTUBEK Of PIANO-PORTB HARDWARB, 

10 Beach Bt. Bdbidii, nnd \f. Cusbrldca, Ufa. 



SOIIARFENBERG & LUIS, 
iniPOBTERS OF POBEION IHVSIC, 

SATB UHOVaD TO 

Ko. 769 BROASWAT, aoiner of mnth St. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 
BS K>i«aI«B4 nnst. 



WTjIiK, OABSZEIiIiE DE IiAUOTTE 



CARL HAUSE 



nateon, ^rotfBadonal Taachera, 

10 arfomtillsh IbeaeeivM Ihr public coooeic plajlng , or laacli- 
Ing, la raapaebfollj raquaMad. 

Mr. Hauaa maj be addreaeed at tba mask atom of NalbaD 
BlebardMm, 383 tVMblsgtan Et, oc Q. P. Beed & Co., II Xn- 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC, ! 

<a f Kfti it Slit anb llttistuii, I 

Pnblliltcd ararj Batnrdar, at 21 BehiwI Be Botton. 

Two Dollara per anamia, 1b ad-vaaeci | 

Its eoBtanU relate main])' 10 tba Art of MmD, bat >ilh ! 
glaseaa al tba wfaola World of An and of Pniiu Uiataton j 
IneladlngifmatlmatoUnie—l. Critical KavlewaorConearti, I 
OraCorioe, Opaiai; witb tlmelj Aulraeeof tba DoUbleWarkB 
perlbrmed, aeaoDnts of their Compoaan, A.g. S. Nollccs o[ 
NeB Hiuls. 3. Hnaloal News Itom all parti. 4. Corn*- i 
pondenoa from mnilaal parsons and placaa. 8. Biaa^a OB I 
musical Btjiaa, scboola, parloda, anthon, euBporittons, In- | 
alnmanta, theories ; on Uulcul Bdncatlon ; on Miuie In Iu 
Moral, Boclal, and Bellclogt beiringa; on Hutlo lo tbe 
Ohnreh, tba Conoerl-nKiai, the Theatre, the Chamber, and I 
the Smet, ke. 8. Tranelatlons from tbe best Oeiman and I 
FranehwrllaraniKinlliuleand Art. T. Oceailonal Notices of 
Smlplgre, Painting, &e. 8. Orl^naland Selected Poem*, &e. 

Q^Baek nnmben, tntm the comnieneemant, can be 
Dlihad. — AddceH J. S. DWlilHT, 31 S<mool St. BoaroJ 



TERKB OF ADVISTZBINa. 



roi one oolnmn, (US Unsa) : 



I) Orat loeer 



8p«^ia] notlcM (laadad), eaeh Injection, per line SO ria. 
FajiDHau required In advanoa ; for feulj advwtlMi 



Fl^Dsat* required In advanoa ; for feulj all 
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m CA8T1E nr the wedebhess. 



OHAFTBB XIII. 

Cclio was aboat answenng toe, when Beatrice 
came runnin;; throagli the gallerj and jumped 
upon bis ncc'k and froKi^ed around lu, asking 
me very ro«aiBhi]r if I bad }'et been introdaeed 
to Monsiem- U Marqaa. A few steps farther on 
we met Stella and Benjamin, who beiieged me 
wiih tbe same questions ; the breakfast bell rang 
budly, and Heeale, who was very ezcilable, 
echoed this signal with a shrill bai^. The mai^ 
qub and his dangbter came lost, serene and kind, 
like those who have been doing their duty. 
There I saw how macb the girls adored Cecilia, 
and bow much respect she inspired from the 
whale famil/. I could not help observing her, 
and even when I did not look at her nor listen 
to her, I saw all her movements, beard every 
word ; and j^et she did and spoke but little ; bat 
she was attentive to all that coald please her 
friends. Any one would have said that she bad 
always been an heiress, she was so easy and 
tranquil in her opulence ; and it was easily seen 
tbat she did not care for it on ber own account, 
she was » careful to supply the least want and 
gratify the slightest widi of others. 

At breakfast the drataa was not talked about 
Not one word was said before the servants, which 
could make them luapecC anything of tbe kind. 
No thanks to Beatrice, whose little head was full 
of it, for she began to talk about the night before 
and the night to come ; but Stella, wh^ sat beside 



her and governed her like a young mother, 
checked her words. When breakfast was over, 
tbe marquis gave his arm to his daughter, and 
they left tbe room. 

" Now they are goinfc to busf themselves abont 
something el^e," said Celio to me. " They de- 
vote this part of the day to the winli of the 
people around ns ; they listen to the petitions of 
the poor, tbe claims of tbe farmers, and answer 
all invitations. Tbey see the cur^ or bis assist- 
ant; they direct the laborers, and even consult 
about the siok ; in tact, they fulfil their dntj as 
lord and lady with as much regularity and con- 
science as ponible. Stella and Beatrice take 
charge of the household matters within. As for 
me, I generally read or study music, and since 
the arrival of my brother, I give him lessons; but 
to-day he mnst go and practice billiards by him- 
self. I want to talk with yon." 

He led me into the garden, and pressing my 
hand afiectionately, said to me : 

" Your sadness grieves me, and I cannot wit- 
ness it much longer. Listen, my ftiend : I had 
an evil thought ; when you told me an hour ^o 
that you would renounce Cecilia from delicacy, I 
was about telling you that such seemed your 
duty, and was to encourage you to leave. I did 
aot do it ; but even if I had, I should have taken 
it back now. You are loo scrupulous, or else 
you do not thoroughly understand Cecilia and 
her father. They have never ceased to be artists 
in becoming noble. The alliance of talent like 
yonrs could never seem below their station. It 
would be impossible for them to suspect yon of 
ambition or avarice, for they know that two 
months since you were in love with tbe poor can- 
tatrice, with only three tUousand francs a season, 
and yoit thought seriously of marrying her, 
without blushing for the old drunkard." 

"Do they know it? Did yon tell them, 
CelloV - 

" I told them the very day that yon conGded it 
to me, and tiiey were deeply touched by it." 

" But they refused because on ihat same day 
they received the news of their inheritance ? " 

" No ; even when tbey bad read the news they 
did not refuse. They said : ' We wiU tee' Then, 
although I was moved myself, I had the courage 
to keep the promise I had almost given you. I 
began to speak of you again." 
" And what did she say ? " 
" She said : ■ I am so grateful for bis kind in- 
tentions tonards me, at a time when I was poor 
and obscure, that if I was decided to marry at 
all, I should endeavor to see and know more of 
him.' And then, as I told you, we went secretly 
to Turin, a few days nnce, upon businees for her 
father and to bring back Benjamin. When 



there, I studied with some anxiety the effect pro- 
duced upon her by tbe story of your amoun 
irith the duchess. She was sad a moment ; — that I 
know. Yon see, my friend, I conceal nothing. I 
offered to go and bring you secretly to our hotel. 
She saw I was angry, and said no, for she is kind 
to me as an angel, kind as a mother; but she 
suffered mocb, and when, the next night, we 
passed by your door on foot, on our way to our 
carriage, as we did not wish it brou^t round to 
the hotel, we saw your coachman, and reci^nized 
Volabli. We avoided him, as wp did not wish 
to be seen; but Cecilia had a woman's happy 
thought She told Salvator (whom the man bad 
never seen) to go to him and ask him if bis car- 
riage would go to Uilan. 

" ' Indeed,' answered he, ' I am going to Milan, 
but I can take no one.' 

"'Whom are you going to drive?' sud tbe 
child. ' Cannot I make some arrangement with 
your traveller to allow me to accompany him i ' 

" * No ; he is a pwnter, and travels tdone.' 

" ' What is his name ? perhaps I may know 

" The driver gave your name ; that was all we 
cared to know. We had been told that the 
duchess had returned to Milan. Cecilia grew 
pale, pretending that she was ctdd ; then, as I 
spoke (^ it in a low voice, she smiled upon me 
with Borerdgn sweetness and drew near yoar 
windcrw, saybg : 

" ' Yon shall see what a friendly and disinter- 
ested farewell I will give him." 

" Then she sang that cursed Vedrai eariao, 
which saved you from the cintch of Satan. There 
is a fale in all this! I belieTe she loves yoa, 
although it is always hard to read a person so 
thoroughly mistress of herself, and so accustomed 
to self-denial that one can seldom imagine what 
she suffers in sacrificiDg. Just now she knows 
nothing different about yoa, and I must confese 
that I am not 'courageous enough to telt her that 
you have renounced the ducbess and that yon 
owe your safety to her. I promised not to injure 
you, but it would be pushing heroism beyond my 
powers to woo her for you. Still I must tell you 
tbe truth, and there you have it alL Stay, then, 
or speak ; wait and hope, or else act and settle Uw 
matter. At alt events, you have all right to do 
it, and no one could suspect you of being in love 
with ber millions, Mnce eren tins morning yoa 
could not understand that the Marquis de Balma 
was father Boccaferri." 

"Good and noble Celio I" said I, "how can I 
thank you ? I don't know what to do. I think 
yon love Cecilia as much as I and are more 
worthy of her. No, I cannot speak to ber. I 
wish her to know and appreciate you in yoor 
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new character. She must examini 

lu, and decide. I bave thoagbt her in lore with 

some ons, and that ta&f be you. Wbj shonld 

wc basten to know our deetiny ? Perhaps now 

she may even be undecided herself. Let ub 

wait" 

" Ye», it a true," said Celio, " we both ron the 
riat of a refusal if we snrpri«a her ; and I am 
■omewbat troubled because I was not in love with 
her at Vienna, and the idea never entered mj- 
hend until I witnessed yonr love. I am a little 
afraid that the will suspect me of being merce- 
nary, for J am mora open than yoa to such nu- 
picions. Time ban not proved me, as il baa you. 
On the other band, the adoration she hag for my 
mother, and which still rules all her thoughts, is 
naturally a strong reason for her to sacrifice her 
love to yon, for fear of making me unhappy. 
Thus is this noble woman made, but I would not 
profit by such a sacrifice." 

" That sacrifice," answered I, " might be quiet 
and easy lo-day. If she loves me, she has not 
loved DM long enough to have become endrely 
selfish. I ask the help and counsel of lime for 
my own interest as lor yours." 

" Well said," answered Celio; " let us adjourn. 
But first let us make this resolution ; that is, that 
neither shall confess bis love without telling the 
Other beforehand ; until then, let ns talk no more 
about it, for it gives me pain." 

" And me too. I submit to tbat . agreement ; 
bat we shall not forbid each other's attempts to 
please her." 

" No, certainly," said he. 

He began to bum the romance from " Don 
Juan " ; then he began to sing, and practised 
while walking up and dawn beside me, and 
stamping impatiently when his vmce dissatisfied 

"I am not Don Juant" s»d be, interrupting 
himself, " and yet it is in my voice and destiny to 
be it on the stage. Diable I I am not a tenor 
and cannot play the tender lover. I cannot sing 
Ji mio ieaoro inianto with Bubini's cadenza. I 
must either be a bold scamp or an honest man, 
who only meets with Jiaicoi. Who cares for 
power ? After all," added he, passing his hand 
over his forehead, " who knows I am in love ? 

He sang Quando del vino, and sang it superbly. 

"No, no 1" cried be, self-satisfied, " I was not 
made to love. Cecilia is not my mother. Per- 
haps to-morrow she might love another better 
than me^you, for instance. Shall 1 be in love 
with a woman who does not love me ? I should 
die of rage I I should not be angry with you, 
Salentini, but her. I would throw her down 
from her high castle to the pavement, (hat she 
might see bow little I cared for her person or her 
fortune 1 " 

I was frightened at the enpression'of his face, 
the old Celio I knew in Vienna was coming back 
and frightened and saddened me. He saw it, 
smiled and sud to me : 

" I believe I am getting wicked again. Come, 
let ns join the others and this will pass off. Some- 
times my nerves play me ugly tricks. Come, I 
am cold ; let OS go in." 

He took ay ann and nn in. 

At two o'clock the whole family assembled in 
the large parlor. The marquis gave, as usual, 
orders to the servants not to disturb him until 
dinner time, except for sooie important reascm, 



and (ben they must ring the castle bell to sum- 
mon him. Then he asked the yonng ladies if 
they had taken the air and seen to the house, 
and Salvator if be had worked ; and when each 
had accounted for the morning, he said : 

" That is right ; the first condition of liberty, of 
moral and intellectual health, is order in the de- 
tails of life \ but alas ! to be orderly one must be 
nch. The unhappy never can know what they 
shall do in an hour's time. Now, children, viae 
lajoie I The day of business and care is over ; 
the evening offpleasure and Art has begun. Fol- 
low me." 

He took a lai^ key from his pocket and 
waved it in the air to the great delight of the 
children. Then we went towards the wing of 
the castle devoted to the theatre. They opened 
the ivory door, as the marquis called it, and we 
entered into the sanctuary of dreams, after having 
well locked and barred the door. The first thing 
was to arrange the theatre, restore order and 
neatness, collect and label the costumes, which 
bad been hastily thrown down upon chairs the 
night before. The young men swept, dusted, 
mended the scenery, oiled the bolts, &c. The 
girls busied themselves about the dresses ; all was 
done with wonderful precision and rapidity. 
Each one went to work with leal and gaiety. 
When all was finished, the marquis called his 
brood around the great table which stood in the 
midst of the pit, and there they held council. 
rbey took down the manuscripts of " Don Juan " 
to study ; Ibey copied into ihem the person^es 
of the night before and the scenes they had 
brought out; they talked over the dialnbution 
of the rules once more. Celio returned to Don 
Juan ; he begged that a few scenes might be 
sung. Beatrice and Salvator begged leave to 
improvise a pas de daase during the ball in the 
third act All was granted. Permis^on was 
given to try anything, on condition that it should 
be decided beforehand, that it m^ht be entered 
into the manuscript, so that the order of the per- 
tbrmance should not be disturbed. 

Then Celio sent Stella after several kinds of 
wigs with long h^r. He wanted to make the 
character more gloomy, and his physiognomy also. 
He tried on a black wig. 

" Yon are wrong in making yourself dark, if 
yon wish to be wicked," said Boccaferri to him, 
(he took his old name behind the ivory door.) 
" It is a classic custom 'to make all traitors dark 
end with a profusion of hair, but it is a vulgar 
lie. Pale-faced and black-bearded men are al- 
most always feeble. The true tiger is yellow 
and wlky." 

" Then let us take the lion's akin," said Celio, 
taking up the wig he wore the night before, " but 
I hate these red ribbons. They seem too much 
like the tyrant of the melodrama. Young ladies, 
make me up a quantity of flame-colored ones. 
That was the mark of a rouS in Uoliere's time." 

" If tbat is the case, give us back your cherry 
bow, ^ur beautiful saord knot I" said Stella. 

" What do you want of it ? " 

■■ I want to keep it for a pattern," said she, 
smiling mischievously, " for you made it, and yon 
are the only one in the world who knows how to 
make bows properly. Il takes you a long time, 
but what perfection I Don't you think so ? " 
added she, addressing herself to me and showing 
me the same cherry ribboos I bad picked up tfae 
day before. " How do yon like them 7 " 



The tone in which she asked the question, and 
her manner of waving the ribbons in my face, 
troubled me ^ little. It seemed as if she expected 
to see me seize them, and I had principle enough 
not to do it. Cecilia looked at me. 1 saw Stella 
blush ; she dropped the ribbon and stepped upon 
it, as if carelessly, aod pretended to laugh at 
something else. 

Celio was brusque and imperious with his «»- 
ters, alliiough he adored, them from the bottom of 
his heart, and he performed a thousand Utile 
fkvprs for them. He also had seen this singular 
little episode. 

"Hurry, lazy ones I" cried he to Stella and 
Beatrice ; " go and hunt up thirty yards of flame 
colored ribbon. I am waiting for them." 

And when they had entered the store-room, 
he picked up the cfaerrj' bow and gave it to me 
privately, whispering: 

" Keep it id remembrance of Beatrice ; but if 
either of them try (o play the coqnette with you, 
correct them and laugh at them. I ask it as a 
brother. 

The preparations lasted until dinner, which 
was rather serious. They reassumed their gaiety 
before the servants, who wore mourning fiir the 
old marquis for lack of it in their hcarlB. Be- 
rides, every one was thinking of bis part, and M. 
de Balma said one thing wbich I have alwai's 
found true : that ideas grow clearer and more 
fixed when our appetites are satisfied. 

They ate quickly and moderately at the table. 
They said familiarly tbat the artist who eats a 
great deal is d moili^ cuit. They sipped the 
coffee and whiffed cigars while the servants took 
off the clolh and made their final disappearance 
from the rooms of the house. Then they went 
the rounds and barred a!I the doors. Then the 
marquis shouted : 

" Ladies, to your dressing rooms I " 

They «er« allowed a half honr longer than the 
men ; bat Cecilia did not improve it. She slaid 
with us ia the parlor, and I observed her whis- 
pering in a corner to Celio. It seemed to me, 
when this conversation was over, that Celio was 
full of arrogant delight and Cecilia of rcNgned 
sadness ; but that did not prove anything. His 
emotions were always exaggerated, and hers were 
shown so little that the shade was almost uono- 
ticeable. 

At eight exactly the play began. I fear I 
should become tiresome if I followed it in all its 
details ; but I must observe that to my great sur- 
prise Cecilia was admirable and exquisitely 
furious in her jealousy as Elvira. I would never 
have believed it ; such a pas^on seemed so differ- 
ent from her I I remarked it in the entr'acte. 

"It is perhaps exactly on tbat account," said 
she to me ; " and besides, what do you know 
of me ? " 

She said this so proudly that it frightened me. 
It seemed to be her pride not to be comprehend- 
ed. Still I persisted in studying her in spite of 
herself, and that coldly enough too. Boccaferri 
praised Celio with enthusiasm; he almost wept 
with joy to see him play so well. It is true be 
was the coldest, most scornful, most obstinate of 

"Thanks to you," sud ho to Cecilia; "yon 
were so angry and so harsh that you made me 
wicked. I became ice at your reproaches, for I 
felt pushed to extremes, and was ready to burst 
forth. Come, ma vtelie, you ought always to be 
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I tfius; I should regain tbe powers which your 
' Dsua1 kindness and gentleness lake anaj from 

" Well," answered she, "I advise you not to 
play such pads often wiib tne. I shoald lake 
away your laarets." 

He leaned over bor, and lowering bis voice, 

" Are you capable of being the female of a 
tiger ?- 

" It is very good tor the elage," answered she. 

And it seemed to me she spoke so that I 
might bear her answer. 

" In real life, Celio, I should despise so mean, 
so ea«y, and so silly a nse of talent Why am I 
to ugly in this rdle ? Because nothing is so easy 
as afTectation. So do not be too vain of your 
success to-day. Strength in excitement is leponi 
aux Snet, but strength in calmness — ah, you may 
gain it come day, but not yeL Try to play 
Otiavio, and we shall see." 

" YoD are a very bitter actress and very jeaV 
ous of your talent," said Cello, biting bis lips so 
hard that his red moustache, which was fastened 
on bis lip, fell down npon his lace rufflp. 

" You are losing your tiger's hair," said Cecilia 
to him, calmly picking up the moustache; you 
were right in wanting a new skin I " 

" Do you think yon can perfonn that mir- 
acle?" 

"Yes, if I care to take the trouble; but I 
make no promises." 

I saw they loved each other without being 
willing to confess it, and I looked at Stella, who 
was beautiful as an angel, while she gave me a 
mask for the ball scene. She had tbe brave and 
generous expression of one who gives up the 
idea of pleasing without renouncing her love. A 
thrill of my heart, bo full of jrallantry that it 
would allow no heaitation, prompted me to draw 
from my bosom the cherry ribbons I had hidden 
there, and I showed them to bcr significantly. 
AH her courage left her; she blushed and her 
eyes Elled with tears. I saw that Stella was sen- 
sitive, and that I had either given myself up to 
her forever or else had committed a base dned. 
From that [Toment I looked no longer at the past 
and gave myself up entirely to the happiness, so 
new to me, of being purely and frankly loved. 

I had been playing Ottavio, and had played 
badly until then. I took my lovely Anna by the 
arm and led her upon the stage, and then I 
found heart and feeling enough to tell her my 
love and express my devotion. At the close of 
the act I was loaded with praises, and Cecilia 
said to me, giving faer hand : 

" As for you, Ottavio. you need no lessons, and 
you will soon surpass those who teach." 

" I do not know how to act," answered I, 
"and I ihall never know. It is because this is 
not acting here that I bave said what I felt." 

[OaDeluUm Mxt mdi.] 



Traiulfttioiu frmn Bchnmuiii.* 



Chance has placed side by side the three names 
above, the hearers of which may be rcsarded as 
the representatives of the younger artistic gcnera- 
tiou, at luast, of three different nations — the Duti'h, 
English, and French. The last name is well- 
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known, the second is beginning to be appreciated, 
(1839.) while the first has already lost some of its 
strangeness by fre<|uent mention, especially in 
our Leipzig journal. We beg to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to them collectively; they are 
destined, we believe, in time, to play an important 
part in the musical history of the three countries. 
The overtures, of which an account is to be here 

fiven, I have not, unfortunately, heard executed 
y an orchestra. But this fact is, perhaps, coun- 
terbalanced, and I am enabled to pronounce an 
opinion on them, by a tolerable familiarity with 
most of the composers' other works, and, also, 
with the composers personally, at least with the 
two first-named. Berlioz promises from year to 
year to vidt Germany, and make us more nearly 
acquainted with his music; meanwhile, he has 
sent us a new overture, affording evidence of the 
strange path he has struck out 

Holland, hitherto celebrated only through its 
painters, has signalized itself, in recent times, by 
a lively sense otmusic also. Great influence has, 
probably, been exercised in this particnlar by tbe 
Society for tbe Furtherance of Music, which 
spreads through the counlij in a hundred off'- 
slioots, and the object of which is tbe diffusion of 
native, side by side with German, music. The 
composer of whom we are speaking is a prof^r/^ 
of this Society, and, if I am not mistaken, gained, 
in several contests, the prize for composition. He 
is, for the moment, living among us, and has, also, 
earned a fair reputation as a conductor, by his 
direction of the concerts of the Euterpe Society, 
last winter. It is to the first named Netherlandiih 
Society, also, that we are indebted for the publi- 
cation of some of his compositions; a church-piece 
and an overture have already been noticed and 
prominently treated in this paper, as tbe produc- 
tions of a man of decidedly happy talent A new 
overture* is now lying before us; it was written 
for tbe opening of the well known Dutch tragedy 
G'j'hrechl van j4m»(ei, for which VERHUtST com. 
posed, also, music to be played between the acts. 
The overture, which has frequently been heard 
in Leipzig, gave great satisfaction, and must do 
so; it la bh overture for all: for the public, the 
musician, and the critic, and is conceived in that 
tone of generally appreciated culture, which 
awakens respect in the masses and sympathy in 
the artist. Some friendly spirit has, hitherto, 
kept the composer from the rocks which have 
often lain in the way of other young artists, —from 
experiments and seductions-, he knows his way, 
and never hazards anything where success is not 
certain. A knowledge of tbe measure of his 
strength, which has already obtained a mo«t satis- 
factory elevation, and, in addition, liveliness and 
spriiihiliuess, distinguish this altogether unusual 
Dutchman as a man, if we would construe him by 
the aid of his musical efforts. As a mudeian, 
more especially, he possesses that instinct of in- 
strumentation which has no longer to choose be- 
tween two different directions, but at once takes 
the right one ; he delights most in masses, which 
he well nnderttands how to arrange and set in 
motion, although he has an observant eye for de- 
tail as well ; he does not aim at new and unusual 
effects; with good mastera before his eyes, ha 
always strives to produce efTeuts that are more 
general, everv where recognized, and always 
SKt^^^ble. The overture in question is, however, 
already some years old, and cannot be regarded as 
the last result of his aspirations. Talent of this 
description does not, it is true, progress rapidly, 
but its advance is all the more sure ; dili^icnce, 
observation, intercourse with masters, and public 
enrouragemcnt have also urged him on, and thus 
there is no doubt that the young trunk will, from 
rear \o year, bear richer anu more abundant 
i'nitt ; the roots are already striking out towards 
German soil, and, gradually, the overhanging 
weight of blossom, also, will turn towards the land 
which has already afTorded nourishment and 
strength to so many great musicians, and just as, 
in poetry, there are many foreigners, auch as 
Oehlenscht^r, Chamisso, and others, whom we 
may look upon aa our own, so may we greet, like- 
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wise, Yerhulst as honorary member of the Ger- 
man Brotherhood of Art, the number of whose 
members may, we trust, always increase. 

Bennett, too, belongs to this class, although 
he at once holds himself, as an ICnglishman, more 
aloof, and, in somewhat the same manner that wo 
claim back Handel from England, the English 
may, at some future period, re-demand Bennett 
as entirely belonging to themselves — not, however, 
that we intend that any comparison should be 
inatituted between Hiindel and Bennett Ben- 
nett's latest overture beats tbe name of " Die 
Waldnymphe,"" the only non-happy feature, it 
strikes me, in the whole composition. I know 
that it is impossible to ofTend a composer more 
than by raising objections to the name of his child, 
since, in his own opinion, he must know better 
than any one else what he intended, and we 
might suppose from Bennett's selecting precisely 
the " Waldnymphe," that he wished to give us a 
companion piece to hie former overture, " Die 
Najaden;" still the title is not at all striking or 
favorable to the work. It is certainly poetical to 
indicate a fundamental frame of mind bv means 
of a single existence related to it, just as, from 
Mendelssohn's " Melunna," the romance, thou- 
sands of years old, of life might spring forth from 
beneath the surface ; but this ia not applicable in 
single instances, and I should bave preferred the 
general designation of " Ouverture jia.-'toralu," or 
something similar. But, setting aside these minor 
considerations, which, however, as I have already 
said, are injurious to the efi'ect, the overture rises 
lufficientty, in its wonderfully tender and slim 
shape, over others of its sisters, and breathes the 
purest and brightest poetic life. Tbe pianoforte 
score, aa a general rule, only half enables us to 
form a judgment of any niece ; bnt this, I have 
heard from competent authorities, is not the case 
with the present overture- Bennett is more es- 
pecially a pianist, and, however skilfully and 
daintily he can treat the various instruments, his 
favorite one still peeps out from his orche^ral 
compositiona, and, finally, something fine is pro- 
duced in a diminished form, like a beautiful 
thought out of tbe mouth of a child. 

The overture is charming; in fact, with tbe 
exception of Spohr and Mendelssohn, I know no 
other living composer who as far as delicacy and 
softness of color are concerned, has the pencil so 
much under command as Bennett. Even the 
fact that he has gleaned a great deal from the two 
artists just named is forgotten in the masterly 
treatment of the whole, and, it appears to me, he 
never displayed himself so much as he really is as 
in this work. Let any one examine it bar by 
bar ; what a delicate, what a strong web from be- 
ginning to end I Instead of hand-broad gaps, from 
tlio creations of others, jarring upon our ear, how 
closely and intimately are all the parts connected t 
But Uiere is one fault which has been found with 
the overture : its great difTuseneaa. This applies 
more or le?s to all Bennett's compositions; it is 
hia style; he is Gniahed even in the minutest da- 
tails. He frequently repeats, too, the veiy same 
passagea; nay, he does so note for note after the 
conclusion of tbe middle movement. Let any 
one, however, attempt to change without injuring 
the work; the attempt wilt not prove successful; 
Bennett is no mere schoolboy to whom hints are 
of any use ; what he has once thought stands last, 
and cannot be disturbed. 

It ia beyond tbe scope of Bennett's naively fer- 
vent poetic character, and the direction he has 
taken in conformity with it, to set in motion grand 
levers and forces; magnificence and display are 
foreign to his nature ; where his fancy is most 
fond of tarrying, by the lonely strand, or in the 
mysterious greenwood, a man does not seize on 
trumpets and kettle-drums to describe his solitary 
happiness. Let us, therefore, take Bennett for 
what he really is, and not for that which he doea 
not at all desire to be, tbe creator of a new epoch, 
or^an untractable hero, but as a deeply feeling and 
true poet, who, indifferent to a hat or two more or 
less, waved in the air, pursues his quiet way, at the 
end of which, although, perhaps, no triumphal 
arch awaits him, there is. at least, a wreatli of 
ivnsed for tour 
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■violets offered by some eratefnl hand — sach a 
wreath u Eiuebioa wouM here place upon bia 

Wreaths of another description are sought by 
Berlioz, that ragini; Bacchanal, the horror of 
BDobs, who think bim a shaggy monater with 
ravenous eyes. But wbare do we find him to- 
dar ? Near the crackling hearth, in the house of 
8 Si'otL'li noble, among buntBiueti, Ao^, and smil- 
ing peasant oirls. An overture to Waverley" 

is lying be^re me ; an overture to that novel of 
Sir n. SsoU, which id its charming weariiome- 
ness, ita romantic freuhness, and its general Ed- 
glish fharacter is, to my mind, the most pleamng 
of alt the new foreign romances. To tbis haa 
Berlioz composed music. It will be asked, to 
what chapter, to what scene, to which verse, and 
for what purpose ? Critics are always so fond of 
learning what the compositions themselves cannot 
tell tbeni, and, moreover, very frequently do not 
uodertitand a tenth part of what tbev discuss. 
Good Heavens! when will the time at last come, 
when we shall no longer be asked what we inten- 
ded by our divine compositions; search fur fifths 
and leave us at rest. In this case, however, the 
motto on the title page of the overture afforda us 
some explanation : 

"DreamB of lore and lady's charms 

Tbis alone brings us nearer on the track ; at 
this moment I should like nothing better, than for 
the orchestra to strike up the overture, with the 
whole maas of readers seated around, to test 
everything with their own eyes. It would be an 
easy task tor me to describe the overture, either in 
a poetical manner, by giving the impreiaion of the 
pictures which it has suggested to me in various 
ways, or by dissecting the mechanism of the work. 
Both these methods of interpreting music have 
Bomethingpeculiar to themselves; the first, at least, 
is distinfjuished for the absence of that dryness into 
which (he second falls, whether it will or not. In 
a word, Berlioz's music muat be heard; even (he 
peruital of the score is not safGcient, whatever 
trouble a person may give himself to realize it on 
the piano. Very frequently we find only effects 
of noise and sound, mere lumps of chords, dashed 
in anyhow, which convey the composer's meaning, 
and frequently strange retii:ineiieea(i'), wbith even 
a praciiaed earcannot embody from merely looking 
at the notes upon tbe paper. If we probe to the 
bottom of the separate ideaa, they frequently ap- 
pear, considered by tbemaelves alone, common, 
nay, even trivial. Taken as a whole, however, 
the work exercises on me an irreaiadble charm, 
in spile of the many things in it which ahock, and 
strike a German ear as unusual. Berlioz appears 
different in every one of his works, and, in every 
one, venturea on a new sphere. We do not know 
wbethcr to call iiim a genius or a [niuucal adven- 
turer; he is as brilliant as a flash of lightning, 
but, at the same time, be leaves a stink of brim- 
slone behind him ; be presents us with great 
maxims and truths, and soon afterwards falla into 
the stammering of a mere schoolboy. To a per- 
son who has not got beyond the Grst elements of 
musical education and perception (and the m^ijor- 
ity have not got furtner), he must appear as 
nothing more or leas than a fool ; this must he 
doubly the case with professional musicians, who 
spend nine-tenths of their lives in the most 
ordinary manner,f as he exacts from them things 
such as no one ever exacted before him. Hence 
arises tbe opposition to his compoeilions ; hence 
do years elape, before one of them achieves tbe 
clearness of a perfect performance. The overture 
to Waverle}/ will, however, make ita way more 
easily. Wavertty and the figure of the hero are 
well-known, and the motto speaks especially of 
" Dreams of love, which must give place to honor 
and to arma." What can be more pUin ? It is 
to be hoped that tbis overture will be printed and 
performed in Germany. Berlioz's music could 
only prove injurious to persons of weak talent. 



• Qr. Ouvettuiede W.Terley, etc., Op. 1. Psitition. 

fl have often been obliged to acknowledge that the 
most circumicribed ideas aia found among working 
maaiciaDB ; on the other hand, however, it it not eatj 
to find an inataiice in which they are deficient in cer- 
tain sterling qualities. 



who would not be benefited by muac of a better 
kind. Before conclading, I must mention that, 
strangely enough, the overture bears some distant 
resemblance to Mendelssohn's "Meeresatiile;" 
nor must I pass over a remark by Berlioz on the 
title p^ of the overture, which is marked Op. 
1, that he bas destroyed his previous work (eight 
scenea from Faust) printed as Op. 1, and wishes 
his Wairerlei/ overture to be considered as his first. 
But who will undertake to say (hat, at some future 
period, this Inter Op. 1 will not, also, no longer 

E lease its author? Let the reader, therefore, 
ise no time in becoming acquainted with this com- 
position, which, in spite of all the weaknesses of 
youth, is, in greatness and peculiari^ of concep- 
tion, the moat eminent specimen of instrumental 
music which the land of the Franks has produced 
for some time past. 



A24BCDOTSS OF Adolph Adam. — Boieldicu 

was his master. During tbe rehearsal of ' La 
Dame Blanche,' Boieldiuu postponed antil "to- 
morrow" writing the oyertnre, and when (be last 
moment came, when it became absolutely neeea- 
sary to write the overture, he was so fetigued snd 
harassed be could not write a note. It was in the 
afternoon ; he sent for Adam and Theodore La- 
barre (his favorite pupils) to dine with him; after 
a good dinner, which was capped with very strong 
doses of colfee, be eat down to his piano and 
played them leading nieces of bis new work. 
The^ were delighted. What aay you, boya, if we 
all sit down and work on that diable rf overture. 
Come, Labarrc, aet to work on the commencement 
of the allegro with one of the Scotch airs you got 



; rit hash up tbe andante, ar 



u Adolph- 



(ao he used to call him in one word) sive 
us the eabaletlOL They set to work and worked 
all night. Adam borrowed his iltema from the 
famous trio and crescendo; Labarre used tbe 
Scotch airs, and by day-break, thanka (o many a 
dish of coffee, the overture was reaily. At re- 
beaisal, the orchestra were startled by (be faarehest 
dissonances .... Adam, through mistake, bad 
written the score for tbe horn in a different tone 
fiom the desired one. This overture waa exceed- 
ingly successful, but Boieldieu distrusted a piece 
of music made by coffee and three persona, and 
determined to compose another, hut the overture 
proved more and more successful, and be was 
content to let tbe public have it their own way- 
It was not until 1829 that Adam made bis ddbut 
at the Opera Comique. Adam's master-piece is 
nnqueationably ' Le Chalet' He was accused for 
a good many j^ears by the envious of having 
stolen the best pieces in the Chalet. When Her- 
old (the author of'Marie,' '2ampa,'the 'Pr^aux 
Clercs,' &c.,) died, tbe family engaged Adam to 
take possession of all his MSS. and complete 
' Ludovic,' which Herold left unfinished. Adam's 
enemies said that he found in them all the brilliant 
Ihemiu he used in ' Le Chalet.' Some years aw, 
he related, incidentally, in a long discuasion he 
had with a musical critic, how he composed ' Le 
Chalet,' and especially how he was led to re-write 
(he score of the well known song, Le Vin, fAmoitr 
et U Tabac. Few persons ever believed this ac- 
cusation of plagiarism, and this discussion con- 
vinced even them. Ferhapa hia next best pieces 
are ' Le Postilion de Lonjumeau,' ' Le Torpor,' 
and ' Giralda.' He is the author of ' Giselle,' the 
ballet in which Carlotta Grisi made her d^but. It 
was in bis works Mme. Cinti Damoreau and Mile. 
Taglioni took leave of tbe stage. The last years 
of hia life were far from being happy. No galley 
slave labored as he did.— Corr. A. O. Picayune. 



Tauberlik, the Tenorb. — Signer Tamber- 
lik, we are given (o understand, leaves immedi- 
ately for Rio Janeiro, where he la engaged for 
fourteen months, at the expiration of which period 
he is to make the tour of North and South Amer- 
ica. The farewell of one who has always done 
his duty with tbe utmost efficiency, and whose 
zeal has always been on a par with his abilidea, 
which have raised bim to (ne highest rank, de- 
serves to be recorded, more eapecially nnce it 
was nnpreceded and unaccompanied hyfanfarO' 
node or display of any kind. 



Signor Tamberlik made his d^ut at tbe Roval 
Italian Opera (April 4, 1850) as Maaaniello, 
with success which, doubtful on the first night, 
was firmly ealablisbed after (wo or three repre- 
sentationa He very soon, indeed, acquired that 
place in public estimation wliich be ever after- 
wards maintained without rivalry, as the most 
admirable lenore robuslo since the days of Don- 
zelli, whom, moreover, he was generally allowed, 
and with justice, to surpass in the purely histri- 
onic department of his art. In the course of six 
years Signor Tamberlik has rendered eminent 
services. The extent and variety of his rc'/ier- 
loire may be best understood by a reference to 
(be list of characters he has succesHfully attempted. 
During the first year of hia enoageraeut at ihe 
Boyal Italian Opera be appeared iii no lem than 
eight — viz,, Masaniello, Pollio, Amenolio, (3/o.ve 
in Egiiln), Rodrigo Dhu {La Donna del Logo), 
ICobert {Roberto le Diable), Hydaspea {Analo — a 
a third title tor Verdi's Nabucco, which, at Her 
Majesty'a Theatre, had been newly christened 
Nino), Otello, and Leopold (Hal^vy's Jait-e). 
In 1851, four more were added— Giulio (/)er 
FreyfchUIz). Florestan (Fidelia), Don OlUvio, 
and Phaon (Gounod's Sappho) ; in 1852, another 
four— Chalais (Maria di Rohan), Poliuto (Doni- 
zetti's Marliri), Hugo (Spohr'a FotisO. a"d 
Pietro (Jullien'a Pietro il GraniU) ; and in 1853, 
Arnoldo (_GuUla»me Ttil), Ernani, Benvenolo 
Cellini (in the opera of Berlioz), and Jean of 
Leyden (Propkile). Since 1853, Tamberlik, if 
we are not mistaken, haa only added one new 
part to his catalogue — that of Manriuo, in Trorn- 
tore — makin" in all twenty-one. The value of a 
sinner capable of impersonating so many charac- 
ters, and, still better, entirely to the satisfaction 
of the public, must be self-evident. A more use- 
ful artist— not to speak of bis rich natural gifts 
and acquirements — never belonged to an operatic 
establi^ment Nor is this all. Signer Tam- 
beriik, during the term of his connection with 
the Boyal ItaUan Opera, has seldom, if ever, 
under any pretest, been absent from his post. 
He has served the theatre and its patrons with 
indomitable energy. He has undert^en common 
parte as readily, and beatowed as much pains 
upon them as upon those of the hipbest preten- 
sions. He has more than once supplied the place 
of Mario himself in operas of vital conacqueni'e, 
such aa Don Giovanni and the Prophelt, which, 
but for the limely intervention of Signor Tam- 
berlik, must have been postponed, to the serious 
detriment of the treasury. Nor has he shrunk, 
upon any occasion, from assuming the chief re9])on- 
sioility in works the issue of which was doubtful, 
and Irom which other singera have retreated in 
dismay. As examplea of tbia, we need only cite 
Sappho and Benvenvlo Cellini. The Italian, 
French, and German schools have come home to 
Signor Tamberlik with eqaal grace ; witness bis 
performances in Otello, Robert le Diahle, and 
Fidelia, three master-pi ecea, in which the prin- 
cipal tenor parts have never been sustained with 
neater power and effect. To analyze bis talent, 
however, or to describe the peculiarities of his 
voice, would be gmng over ground already famil- 
iar to our readers. We merely wish to pay tome 
alight tribute to a great and conscientious artist, 
whom it is more than likely we shall not see 
again for years, if indeed at all, who has stood 
bigh in public favor, and may be fairly regard<-d 
as an ornament to bb profession. — London Times. 



Mile. Ficcolmnini in "Ja Tiaviate." 

(TroiD the London TbnM, Ha; X.j 

On Saturday night one of thoie important experi- 
ments was made that are generally preceded by a 
vast amount of conjecture and — we may almosl say 
— trepidation among ths patrons of lyrical drama. 
We no not, of conrae, altudB to the prodnclioD of a 
new opera by Verdi, since it is one of the virmes of 
that prohfic composer, that he does not much disturb 
the equanimity of the public, either by raisins Bipcc- 
tation or by weighing on the memory. We do allude 
to the d^but of Mile. Piccolomini, the new prima 
donna, whose porformanco of the principal character 
in La Ihiviaia had been declared one of the most 
perfect ever witneased. The experiment to be mndo 
on Saturday, when the new anist came out in tbe 
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part with which her fsme is most identified, wu 
wbciher expoclalioTii unusually hit;h would he TqI- 
lowed bj aatisfaetorj resutu. There wu much, too, 
" "" '" the name " Piccolimini" to excite curiosity, 
n with Juliel'a contempt for nomenclntnre in 
gcncraJ, aome namei are »o exceedingly big lliat one 
cannot hear them with IndilTerenM. Among these, 
" Pirrolomini" is lurelj to be enumerated. When 
we iidd thai the jnuug Tocalist boasts that the ancient 
Italian familj wbich comprises amoni; its members 

i learned Pope Pins II. (better known as .^neas 
,'1vi(u), and Oltavio Piccolomini, who was con- 
cerned in the death of WaUcnstein, owns her not 
>nl7 as a namesake but as a scian, we shall establish 
the fiict that she mented a sympathetic reception at 
the hands of our nrisiocralic audience. 

Not to keep oar reader) in suspense with respect 
o the all-important event of Saturday, let us, before 
re descend to the panicuiarB, hasten to communi- 
cate that the success of Mile. Piccolomtni has been 
mphant; that she was loudly called at the 
end of every act (twice aTlcr the lust), and on each 
oceiuion with increased enthusiasm. This duty 
done, we will now endeavor to deicribe the Held on 
whii'h the ricionr was attained, and the means em- 
ployed iiy the anisi. 

The book of La TraBlaia Is founded on La Dame 
a«i Cam^ua, that celebrated drama whii'Ii, when pro- 
duced a few years since at the Theatre dn Vaude- 
ville, at once created a fame for the younger M. 
Dumas, and incalculably Increased the already estab- 
li-ihed reputation of Hme. Doche and M. ^echtc. 
However, as the ori);inal piece, notwithstanding the 
imTnense noise it made in Paris, has never hcen trans- 
ferred to the English stage, or played in London by 
>D7 French company at tlie St. James's ThL-alre.we 
shall assume that ibe story is unknovrn, and describe 
the progress of the action in La Traiiiata without 
farther reference to the work of H. Dumas than the 

mark that, whereas his play is supposed to repre- 
lat modem French life, the Italian libretto chaugea 
the tteriod to Ibe year 1700. 

The Arst act takes place at Farla in the home of 
Violetta, a reigning belte, more celebrated for beauty 
than for yirtne, who on the rising of the curtain ap- 
pears in her brilliant saloon, receiving guests of dia- 
"- -'sx\. Alfred Oermont, a young genlleman with 
1 she hna bccoine recently acquainted, li evi- 
dently regarded by her with more favor tiiaa the 
rest, and he soon makes himself cons picnous fay sing- 
ing a Bacchanalian song for the general amnsemenL 
* M all this joTiality Violetta soon gives signs of 
Imonary complaint, which plays a very impor- 
lanl pan in the catastrophe, and Alfred, who is left 
'~ ~ lilh her by the retirement of the other guesu 
I adjoining saloon, expreises his serious nn- 
s on hor account. The devotion felt by the 
fond youth and the friendly warnings of the Mile n 
beauty are embodied in a dnot, at the end of which 
the guests, having observed the approach of mora- 
iug, return to take their leave in a chorus. No sooner 
bare they departed than Violetta, abandoned to her 
own thoughts, executes a grand scent, in which she 
enprcisea her love for Alfred, reflects on het lost 
mudilinn, and at last, by way of solace, resolves to 
plunge into the vortex of dissipation. 

Mure than three months elapse belbro the com- 
mencement of (he second act, the lint scene of which 
i> a villa near Paris, the residence of Alfred and 
Violetta. who, retired from the nois^ world, are liv- 
ing together in a state of idyllic felicity, celebnled 
by Alfred in a song. Already, however, the storm 
begins to threaten. A word dropped by VioleLtn's 
maid reveals to Alfred the unpleasant fact thai the 
lady is about to sell her horses, carnage, &c., to de- 
fray tbo expenses of housekeeping, and he hastens to 
" ■" 'o prevent the sacrifice. During his absence 
ta receives a visit from a respectable old gen- 
tleman, who explains, without reserve, thai he is 
Airr«d's father, and moreover, that he is by no means 
latisfled with his son's preaent mode of life. His 
manner !s at first harah, but the reyalation that Vio- 
letta ii about to sell all her properly for ihe sake of 
' ' o softens his resenlmenc, and he paasci from a 
of seyerity to a strain of sopplieatioo, inter- 
mingled with friendly warning. Alft^d'a position 
will, he says, blight tlve hopes of his family.and Vio- 
letta herself, when the charms of yonth have laded, 
•will lead a life of misery. Under the influence of the 
old gentleman's persuasions, Violetta, though nearly 
maddened at the thought of a separation from Alfred, 
resolvea to sacriflre hor own feelings for the sake of 
his welfare. At the close of the interview, the greater 
pan of which is embodied in a dnet, Germont senior 
— ■ — 'o the garden, and Violetta sits down to write 
■ ■■ ■ ' ntho 



Violetta leaves the room abruptly, he still indulges 
in pleasant dreams for the future. Prom these he is 
awakened by the receipt of the letter, which is given 
to him by the servant, and informs him that his be- 
loved violetta has abandoned him forever. His 
despair is of the most frightful kind, and though his 
fiiiheT, by an aria replete with paternal alfection. en- 
detiv<irs to soothe him, the good old gentleman only 
seems to add fuel to Same. 

We are now taken to a saloon In the house of 
Flora Bervoix, a lady whose social position is similar 
to [hat of Violetta. A brilllaul party is given, and 
some ladies, who make their appearance masked as 
gypsies, and some gentlemen attired as Spamsh bull- 
lignters. contribute to the merriment of the evening. 
Among the guests are Alfred, who is occnpied in 
slaking his money on a game of cards, and Violetta, 
whoenterson thearmoflier present protector. Baron 
Dauphol. She is embarrassed by the unexpected 
sight of Alfred, and her embarrassment is increased 
by the obvious annoyance of the Baron, who insists 
that during the entire evening she shall not address 
a word to her former lover. A game, in which 
stakes are high, and in which Alfred and the Baron 
are antagonists, does not at all improve the aspect of 
affairai and when the whole party retires to the anp- 
per room a tempeat ia evidently in the horizon. In 
a fuw momenta it bnrsta forth. Violetta returns to 
the stage fiom the supper room, followed by Alfred, 
whom she exhorts not to tight with the Baron, at the 
same time professing her lovo for the latter. The 
infuriated youth summons the vrhole company from 
the banquet, confesses to them how ho has accepted 
the bonnty of Violetta, and by way of repajrment 
flings her portrait at her feet, amid the general indig- 
nation of all present, including his own futher. This 
situation is the aubjact of the finale to the second act. 

The third act lakes place in Violella's chamber, 
when the heroine ii diseovered in a dying condition. 
A tetter from the elder Qermont informs her that hia 
son has fought and wounded the Baron, and will 
speedily return to her. accompanied by hia father; 
bat this solace has arrived too late, and an air, in 
which Violetta supplicates the pardon of Heaven for 
her past career, and which is coniiMted by a Baccha- 
nalian chorus of the people in the streets celebrating 
the procession of the " haaf gnu" is the expreaiion 
of her despondency. The entrance of Alfred, with 
his father's sani'tion, throws a transient gleam over 
the unhappiuess of Violetta, and in the Snt move- 
ment of a duet that ensues they begin to picture to 
themsetvea a blissful future. Already, however, the 
increased debility of Violetta shows that her stay in 
this world is not likely to be of long duration, and 
the final movement of the duet expresses the misery 
of the loving pair. Death, which gradnally steals 
upon her while she is surrounded by her despairing 
lover, his bther, a faithful servant, and the medicu 
attendant, terminates the tale of sin and repentance. 
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of^tbe dialogue, is of no value whatever, 
and, moreover, because it is essentially aa afframaitc 
vocalist that the brilliant success of Mile. Ficcolomini 
was achieved. Perhaps on some other occasion we 
may return to the consideration of Signor Verdi's 
part of the performance, taken apart from the libretto. 
For the present it will be juBt sufflcient to treat £<i 
Jiaviala as a play set to music To M. Uumaa,^, 
who invented the situations, and Mile Ficcolomini, 
who delineated the emotions of the principal charac- 
ter, belong the honors of a triumph, with which the 
composer has as little to do as posaible. 
""" of Mile. Ficcolomini at once made 
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graceful, and "distinguished," her connlenance ia 
pleasing and vivacious, and as she tripped upon the 
stage amid her guests there was a sprightlinesa in 
her manner that gained all sympathies, and that found 
its vocal expression in the second verse of the 
Bacehanalian song, with which Violetta follows the 
first verse, sung by Alfred. The pretty recklessness 
with which this little ebullition of gaiety took place 
raised a loud burst of applause, and the verse was 
unanimously encored. The final movement at Ihe 
end of the sccna, in the first act, when Mile. Plcco- 
lomini's pure soprano voice was exerted in the pro- 
duction of llje mo4l florid ornamentation, brought 
down the curtain amid general sounds of approval, 
but it was not as yet thai her great triumph was at- 
tained. It was in the second act, when tbe interview 
with the elder Qermont is over, and Violetta take* 
leave of Alfred with ihe concealed intention of never 
seeing him again, thai her hisirionic force was first 
displayed lo its full extenl. Such a tone of anguish 
— of abandonment to the sentiment of the moment, 
was thrown into the single Ihie- 



that it thrilled throngfa the whole body of the audi- 
ence. The second great achievement was iu the 
scene at Flora's residence, when she is insulted by 
Alfred in the preseni« of Ihe numerous party. Ex- 
cept in the Camille of Mademoiselle Rachel, we 
scarcely remember to have seen such an instance of 
Ihe bodily frame breaking up, as it were, through the 
aggression of mental anguish. Mademoiselle Ficco- 
lomini trembled from head to foot under the infiuence 
of the insulting language — the hands clutched con- 
vuLdvely and wandered about uncertain — it was evi- 
dent that the mind was so absorbed in its own 
soQering aa lo have lost ila control over the limbs. 
In this situation she did not ntter a note, but never- 
theless, ehe monopolized to herself all the attention 
of the public, who, contemplating that mute Agure, 
forgot the insipid air by which her movemenla were 
accompanied. 

When the second act vras over Ihe position of the 
artist was firmly established, and it may be observed 
especially in her favor that her triumph over the 
whole house was as gradual as it was sure. In the 
third act the details of death are set forth with a 
minuteness as far approaching that of Mrs. C. Kean's 
exquisite representation of Queen Catherine's last 
moment as is possible within the compass of lyrical 
drama, where nuances of feeling cannot be so vori- 
ously indicated as is spoken dialogues. Tbe tottering 
step with which Mademoiselle Ficcolomini endeav- 
ored to reach her chair when the malady was at its 
height was Bne to the highest degree. Every spec- 
tator followed her movements with a sort of nervous- 
ness, and audibly rejoiced wlen she was fairly seated, 
BO obvious waa the danger that she might fall 
exhausted in the midst of her efiTorts. The shriek 
of supplication with whirli, after iho return of Alfred 
had again made life valuable, she charged her servant 
to visit the medical man with the woi^s — 

■' 1)1(11 ebt vlvm uoor VDgl'ia," 
was wonderinl, — it was really the*expression of the 
drowning wretch, who proverbially clutches at a 
straw, and beantifully led np to tbe more lyrical 
agony with which in the duet immediately following 
she bewails her hapless lot in tones of impassioned 

Srief. The minute details of the final viclory of 
eath, wiih all the gradual sinking and changeful 
play of the (jpuntenance, need not be described. It 
IS sufficient to say that they left the audience in a state 
of enihusiasiic admiration, which took the practical 
form of two universal calls for the lady leia, after 
her appearance with the rest of the company. 

We must repeat the fact that the triumph was 
completely Mademoiselle Piccolomini's. M. Calio- 
lari, who played Alfredo, sang exceedingly well, but 
no an could have rendered his songs fascinating] 
and "Di Provenza," which was sung by M. Beneven- 
tano, in the character of Oermont, and which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the great song of the piece, 
produced scarcely any effect whatever. A great 
artist played a part suited to her powers — that was 
the event solemnized with so large a contribntion of 
plaudits and bouquets. 
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Hiuio in Qa Opea Aii — Btbm Bands and 
Baodi Hoii'Mllitaij. 

An annnsl text comes round. With the torn- 
mer eveniaga we, the people, think agfuQ of ple^ 
unt walks and peaceful crowds and munc, by 
municipal provision, on the Common. Indeed 
tbe first concert for the summer bad already been 
announced for the erening of last Wednesdajr, 
but waa prevented by the rain. With the long 
summer days and nights, the old faumdmm din of 
brass begins to haunt the prisoner of the hot city, 
and allow the jaded sense of hearing no repose. 
We canght the sound of tbe first brass band npon 
parade a few days since ; and certainly the mand 
was rich and spirit-lifling for a little while. But 
soon it grows noaotonoua &ud hacknied ; moo all 
the brus bands aoaiid alike; the same essential 
quality of Ions, the same family type tbrongh all 
its •eeming variations ; the sama aggravating in- 
cnase ot force, without ii 
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Bame perpetati blaze and sbout and slanning 
crash of war and triumph, marking lime for nur- 
lial 8lep9, without ministering to peaceful feelings 
and to trae soul's culture ; and wben subdued to 
Bofier uses, as to the playing of serenades and 
operatic scenes and melodies for summer evening 
promeoaders, still treating these in the same 
brassy manner, and therefore tempted to select 
the brassiest by nature, such as Verdi's music, 
wbiuh has become the staple of nearly ail the 
brass bands here and in the old world. It is well, 
perhaps, as far as it goes ; but can we not have 
belter? 

Brass bands have their uses and their excellen- 
cies. We have freqtienllf had occasion to re- 
mark Ihe beautiful harmony and richness and 
precision of some one of them. But one grows 
weary of their incessant loud appeal ; one hears 
so much of il, that the slate of mind induced is 
anything but musical ; it becomes a part of the 
general din and rumble which one beam and 
heeds not, nerves permitting. Brass bands are 
splendid in the rigfat time and quantity. But 
they shoald be kept to characteristic uses. No 
doubt they are good for military street parades; 
they reach the ears of rank and file more readily 
in noisy streets. Their sound is military. Its 
suggestion is of stir and aciion, of war and tri- 
umph, of physical energy, of material mass in 
motion; of soldiers on the march, or of political 
electioneering tramps and triumphs. It has a 
natural afGnity with the hoarse shouts of party ; 
and not indiscriminately there; it is most in 
character with the more border-mSan, barbaric, 
filibustering, migbt-makes-right kind of politics, 
than with that whii^h goes for peace, for freedom, 
and for civilization. It is a kind of sound too 
apt to terrify or stun the gentler instincts. We 
had rather leave it, for the most part, to the 
enemy, and cultivate a gentler music- 
Brass bands, then, are essentially military 
bands. They mean war, brute force, Ihreals, 
defiance. Not that they may not be employed 
to belter ends sometimes. Bat we are speaking 
of this universal overdoing of the fashion. It is 
the military employment which creates and sup- 
ports all our bands. When music for non-mili- 
tary purposes is wanted, as for a civic procesaon, 
a serenade, a concert on the Common, the same 
bands are called upon. All the instruments are 
brass, all made for war ; or if subdued to smooth- 
ness by the use of valves, a la Sax, it is with an 
awkward grace, a quality of tone resulting which 
is ambiguous, emasculated, at ot;ce loud and char- 
acterless. Yet the temptation is quite natural to 
a skilful player to try other music than plain 
marches, to imitate ibe orchestra, the opera 
Hingers, and make mere brass astonish you by 
showing itself so marvellously at home outside of 
its own element. And we have often had to 
compliment the brass bands on the degree of 
«xpres«on with which they have contrived to 
render music thus appropriated. Still it ceases 
not to be true that, compared with orchestras, or 
bands not altogether brass, such renderings are 
and must bo inexpressive. 

Why can we not, then, (to repeat what we 
have often urged,) why can we not have organ- 
ized a civic or non-military band, expressly and 
primarily adapted to these gentler purposes, of 
music for the people in the summer evenings, and 
of inspiring accompaniment to civic festivals, 
processions, anniversaries, where the end is to 



ne and elevate? Give us at least 

one targe band, composed as bands were wont to 
be before this Glibust«ring age of brass, with 
plenty of reeda, ijlarionets, bassoons, &c., with the 
mellow and all-blending French horns ; not 
without necessary brass — trumpets Ifaat are trum- 
pets, and not sophisticated into vain resemblance 
of less fiery natures — with the old forest bugle, 
so long banished, &c., &c. ; — a band numerous 
enough to tell as widely as our bands of brass. 
Give us this, O City Fathers, if you would realize 
the full intention of the good resolution which has 
prompted public music on the Common. Is it not 
practicable 1 Would it cost too much ? Consider 
the value of innocent amusements for the people, 
and that all such outlay is for constructive and 
not destructive ends. Consider particularly the 
refining, harmonizing, law-and-ordcr-inspiring 
influences of music. Then consider how many 
[bou^nds of dollars worth of patriotic gunpow- 
der, such as you blaze away in senseless fireworks 
in a single hour, some Fourth of July nij;ht, 
would give good music every plposant evening 
through the summer to the crowds that would 
seek fresh ^r and comfort on our Common. 



From the Country. 

Natick, June 16. — " It is h good thing to be in 
ihe country," says Mr. Spsrrowgrass. It is a good 
thing to be in the coantry, saj I. Moreover it is an 
especially good thing to be in the coantry hero in 
America, where, thank the stars I something of Ihe 
witdness oF nature siill remains. InatEnd of the trim 
calliTBied hedgorowB wiih ditches, which I saw a few 
weelis ago in England, or the nsmiv footpaths of 
the Continent, which alone sepsrale the fields and 
gardens of dilferent owners, here 1 find old rambling 
stone walls half concealed bv a thousand shrubs and 
flowers apringing op as nature pleases— wild enough. 
I like them. Instead of the forest lands to which my 
eye has been accustomed for two years, in which bat 
a single aperies of tree is to be seen, and in which 
all stand in regular raws, planted like so much corn, 
what an endless variety of tree and bosh here crowds 
every wood, offering on all sides »oraething new ; 
new effects of light and shade, of hoe and tint, of 
form and grouping! I like this too. Then hero I 
have Cocliitante, and Dag, and Morse's and Bullard's 
ponds, and Charles river winding through a beautiful 
valley, and all within the limits of a pleasant wait, 
such as Williato ond I look yesterday. And these 
waters are not ruined yet by civiliiaiioo, bnt here 
and there give me liitle pirturesof sweet savageness, 
and carry me back to the days when Eliot'a Indians 
were hnniing and fishing upon their shores. Woll- 
B-day — they are all gone I The Pegans, and the 
Wabans and the Swamscols — and the "place of 
hills" koowelli them no more. 

Bat I sat down to write upon musical matteis. — 
Music is a good thing in the coantry, Mr. Sparrow- 
grass might say. It flourishes here. In a qaiet 
way, indeed, and yet I find B.irprising excellence 
even in this smalt country town, and with the high 
standard of foreign excellence still fresh iu my me- 
mory. No mailer now aboot the little society which 
has met for practice this past winter, and studied 
operatic choruses instead of psalm tunes ; let me tell 
yon ofonrnew prima donna. She is s tme soprano, 
her voice of the purest flote-lika quality, of great 
compaia and power, and aha charms one alike by 
her cendemesB and feeling, and hy her marvellous 
execDIion, I walked up to Cochituste pond early 
this morning, where she lives, and she suag to me 
half an hour. She has not yet appeared in public— 
when she docs I look for a great sensation. As a 
secret I give you her name, Mrs. Brown Thrash — 



no connectioQ of Ur. Brown, hy the way. She is 
soprano of a new quartet of singers which will | 
bably attract some notice yet, and put this aot 
music on qaite a new fooling. 

A near relative of this lady forms the second in 
Ihe quartet. She is a very dark brunette, bnt very 
pretty, and one of the liveliest young crealures i 
ginatile. She is a great fiivorite here, and as odd 
and queer in her ways as she is superb in her singing. 
The other day she suddenly broke off In a solo, 
ottered half a dozen mam like a kitten, and went on 
again as if nothing had happened — to the great de- 
light of the youogsters, who have nicknamed her 
■' the Catbird." 

Mr. Oriole is the third on (he list. In my ramble 
with William yesterday, I pnid him a visit at South 
Natick. He practises altogether in the open air to 
strengthen his lungs, and haa a small sloge con- 
structed high up in the branches of a grand old elm, 
which Ihe Indiana planted before the door of Farson 
Badger, as a tree of peace, some generations sii 
Mr. O. sang us some pieces in costume, a beantirul 
crimson robe ilirongh which appear the glossy sleeves 
of a superb black velvet coat. 

The fine voice of Monsieur Robin, as ho calls 
himself, completes the qaarteL (Between yon 

me, his real name is T h, and he is a near i 

neclion of the two ladies ; hot he is a rambling, 
wandering fellow, and can "do better" under tli 
assumed name, upon the principle, " A prophet, 
&c.) M. Robin has not a very extensive compass, 
bnt is, notwithatanding, an admirable artist, Thi 
tune Portugal, in the old Handel and Haydn Col 
lection, will give yon an idea of his style of compo 

A Mr. It. 0. Lincoln was until quits recently ii 
Mr. Robin's place, hot he has grown rich, fat and 
affects the sober manners as well as garb of the 
Quakers, exchanging bis fine white vest and shining 
coat for solemn grey. I hear he is going South by 
and by for the winter; it is to he hoped that with 
Spring he may return to us and to art ognin. 

Attempts have been made here to introduce the 
practice of congregational singing, and with some 
success, so long as ihe voices of the persons above 
mentioned, reinforced by those of the Warbler fami- 
iiy, predominated ; hut sa by degrees ihe Jays and 
others like them, acquired confidence and gave the 
public the full power of their strong longs, the really 
flne singers were driven from the field, and we 
now organizing again a select choir. The Jay and 
the Blackbird ramiliea are — well, not Ihe best of 
singers. With the quartet and a chorus of the War- 
blers, the Martins and some other musical tamilies 
residents of Natick, it is hoped that few places will 
offer better Sunday music than th'iM "Place of Hills," 
as the name signifies. 

It was already daric as William and I last evening 
came home from Ballard's and Morse's ponds. We 
were opon a rough, shady, wild toad, with woods 
and swampy meadows on either hand, when sudden- 
ly our talk was interrupted hy a short, sharp, 
anxioos cry, "Whip poor Willi" Mr companion 
was a little startled at firat ; bat we concluded some 
oilier Will was meant ; though the thought occurred 
that possibly the voice was a spiritual mauircalalion 
from some poor perturbed Indian spirit, not yet ob- 
livious of old colony times. It is truly a good thing 
to be in the country. The spirits of Jolia Elliot's 
Indians do not visit yen in the city. 

Do you know Ihst after two years absence a sum- ' 
mer's evening concert in (be meadow, by frogs and 
toads and what not, hath a charm ? Soch roicea 
the night are so American I I am retnindod of 
Frospero's Isle, where the air was filled with voices 
that hurt not. The oldpeople of Natick have a tra- 
dition that alter old Squire Gookin, of Cambridge, 
died, who bad long been Ihe guardian of the Indians, 
and whose goardianship had someiimes not qoiie 
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met th«ir wishes, Ibej explained the langnago of the 
fpog) •fter thia wise: 

Dtep Batt roiee. Old Oaakin is dead ! old OookiD 
iidead! {rtptaltdad lib.) 

Tmpr. I'm gild on'l! I'm glad on'tl 
Siyirano. So im I Coo 1 lo un I too ! 
■nd BO on indefiDJlely. 
i Yci, here m the conntiy the kir both day Knd 
' night H fllicd irith Toicea. What do foreigners 
I mean bj apcakioi: of our want of singing birds and 
Eweet-scenied wild flowers 1 Why, I feel just that 
want abroad. The nighiingile, akjlark and finch 
no more snpplj to m; ear the wane of the lonei I 
I hare heard and loved all my life than oar thmsbea, 
bob-o'-linlu, orioles and warblers supply iheir places 
10 the European. I feel the beantj of the nightin- 
gale's song — of "sad Phitomel's " "soft eomplain- 
ing note ; " it is beaatifal in itself, and all the more 
so (as wo learn from Shakspere) becftase heard at 
night, when every goose is not cackling. Nor am I 
indifferent lo the gushing joyonsneas, the babbling 
melody of the skylarks springing up from the ferClle 
plains aboat Breilau, as I heard them a yettr ago ; 
bat I can recall no spot abroad, on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, among the the Hartz or 
the Saxon hills, where I have heard anything like 
the variety, the sweeincts, the power and clearness of 
iho bird voices which are delighting me in my walks 
about (he hills and waters of old fiatick. 
" Vivo la prejodice !" 

Well, let it be prejudice ; it can do no harm if I 
Ihos am more contented with home. ±. w. t. 
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I Wle. VasTv^iLi's Opera troupe have gone from 
Boston. Sinco fnuni, noticed in oarIast,lheyhave 
giren three performances, namely, one of Lueia, one 

I of /' TroixUare, and finally on Wednesday night a 
hash of single acts from four familiar operas. ■ . .The 
bixjihers MoLi.EiinAUBK, in New York, have boen 

' joined by a third brother. Hbihkich Moi.LEitRAUKR, 

I violoncellist from the Royal Chapel at Stockholm. 
They gave a concert on the 9ih at Dodworth's Aca- 

I demy, the principal feature of which was a Trio in 
for their three instruments by Beethoven. .. .A 
Fhilharmooic Society has been organized in Spring- 
field, Itls. Mr. John FirzatiaH is the president, 

and Mr. A. Gbmuhder, leader Dr. Lowbi,i, 

Hasoh and Mr. Gborob F. Boot are holding a 
" Normal Musical Institute " for the coming three 
months in the village of North Beading, Ms. 

The Xjondon Mtuieal World states, on positive 
authority, that the picsenl i) absolutely the last pra- 
fational visit of Mme. Jbhnt Lind Ooldschkidt 
10 England. Besides appearing at the two Philhar- 
monk Societies, she wilt give three farewell con- 
certs in Exeter Hall ; the Qist, a miscellaneous per- 
formance, the lUh of June i the second, an omtorio, 
(" The Creation,") on the asth ; and the tliird, mis- 
cetlaneons, on the 30lh. On the 30th of June, at 
Exeter Hall, Jbhht Lind sings her Itut tmg in Eng- 
land. The nimora about her return to the stage 
were rmon only. She hat bad no such intention. 
There is hope for tu still, since it is nowhere posi- 

I tivety stated that she has taken any vow never lo 

. lelum to Ameiiea. 

I A writer in the New York Tribune states that 

I 4,341 hand-organs an daily ground in the streets of 

that city J DLLi EH, the monster concert man, is 

giving concerts at Liverpool and Manchester with 

I twelve men in Zouave cosinme, purporting to he the 

I trampeters of the Second Regiment of Zooavee, 
" with the glory of the Crimea fresh upon them," as 
his small bills say Max Mubtzbk, it is said, 

I will give & series of grand promenade concerts at 

' the Academy of Music very ihortty. Ll Obahob 



and OoTTSCHALK are spoken of as the soloists, 
assisted by a grand orcliestra of eighty magicians. 

The Piltsficld Harmonic Society performed New- 

fcomm's "David" on the evening of the ITih 

The Waltham Musical Aisociotion have a now hall 
■nd have purchased Do Monti's " favorite " Mass, in 
B flat, recently published by Oliver Ditson. When 
they have song that through, they will do well to try 
some masses of a higher order, say by Haydn or 
Mozart, with which Mr. Ditson will be equally ready 
to snpply them. 

The Ptkb troupe are singing English Opera in 
Montreal. 

HixuT Draytox, the American tenor, will, it i) 
aaid, visit this country next Fall with a flrst-clsss 
Engliah company, comprising Lnci Ebcot and other 
celebrated vocalists. 

JoANKA Waonbs, it is rumored, wilt come to 
America after her present engagement with Mr. 
Lumley expires, which will be next Fall. 

There is much truth in the following remarks of 
llie QuorterZy ffmeto : "We shoald hardly say that 
an car for melody is the highest criterion of taste for 
tnuEtc. It acts the head wagging and feet tapping; 
sends the ploughman whistling forth, and takes 
many a stall at the opera; but we suspect it il 
rather the love of harmony which is the real divin- 
ing rod of the latent treasnres of deep musical feel- 
ing. GrGtry danced, when a child, to the sound of 
dropping water, foreshowing, perhaps, in this, the 
light character of his taste and ccmpoaitiona ; but 
Mosart, it is well known, when an infant of only 
three years old, wonid strike thirds on the clavichord, 
and incline his little bead, smiling to the harmony of 
the vibTBtioiu. Nothing proves more strongly the 
angelic purity of music than the very tender age at 
which the mind declares fbr it. No art baa bad such 
eariy proficients and such eager volunteers, and no 
art has so inrely performed in manhood what it 
promised in infancy. All the greatest mnaicians — 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Cit 
seems not Beethoven, however] — were infant prodi- 
gies. There seems nothing to dread in premature- 
ness of musical developement; it grows with the 
growth and atrengtbena with the strength in natnral 
concord. When we see a child picking out ain on 
the piano, or siTsnl at a concert, we may rejoice in 
oar hearts." We might add, {km at least, however 
it may be in England,) there is qoltc as much room 
for rejoicing when we tee fiill-gnnim children silent 
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Hsx Uwestt's T'bkatb.e. On the ZSd of May II 
Barbiere was repeated, with the same auecsases on 
the part of Alboki, but with ■ new tenor, M. Sal- 
TlAKi, a " a young tenor ttam Florence," in the part 
of Almaviva. The Tim^ laya be has an organ of 
considerable power, and aang the romanza with a 
great deal of feeling; bat the occasional want of 
firmneaa in his notes betrayed the nervousneaa of a 
firat appearance. AuiOHi had appeared also in La 
SottHambula, vith CAI.ZOLAZI as Blvioo, Bbhbvbic- 
TANO as the Count, and Mile. Kizzt as Lisa. On the 
24tli came Verdi's Traciata and the ddbut at la Pic- 
COLOXINi, of which we copy a full report in another 
column. Of our old friend Bsnetehtaho we are not 
■uprised to read : " His feeling is evident, and his in- 
tention good, but both are apoiled by exaggeration." 
La Trunata was thrice repeated.— June 2. Verdi's 
Trovatim served for the djbut of Hme. Albibtini, 
with • cast altogether noveL We quote from the 



ei^oyed the protection of Bossini himself, who enter- 
tained a great opinion of hei talent, and materially 
assisted her in her career. The fame of Mme. Albcr- 
llni, however, we have reason to believe, haa been 
chiefly acquired in Verdi'a operaa ; and whatever de- 
terioration ia now perceptible in her aplendid nsturnl 
gifla must be traced to the pcmicioua influence which 
Uie music of that nnwrtro eierdies upon all voices 
that come in contact with it. Though young, Mme. 
Albertini has suffered tike the rest. Her voice is 
still a maio taprano of great power and cxtenaivs 
range; but the higher natea, which in their prima 
would have entitled it to be denominated a Hmmno 
sfogaio of the moat superb kind, are irarn by inces- 
eanl and painful exertion in the music that has for a 
long time taken poaseasion of the Italianstage. Mme. 
Albertini poaseases all the quallflcatiDna to make a 
dramatic singer of the first claaa. She haa evidently 
studied her art with seal and thoroughly mastered its 
secietg. In the first act of II IVoralore, where Leo- 
some vocal phrases to aing, thia waa plainly mani- 
fested. The andaiUe of the camfina d'iniraia, •• Ta- 
cea la notte plaeida," was admirably delivered — the 
phrasing large and well-finished, the rheat notes 
(nnx depoilrine) full and satisbctory. and the eipres- 
aioD aa pure as it waa fervid. The cabaletta, too, was 
a brilliant display of vocalisation. In this bnrnra, 
Mme. Albertini, among other aequiremen la, diaplayed 
one which is rare among singers of the present day- 
vis., a close and even inllo, or shake, on several notes 
of the acale, a shake perfectly at command, graduated 
with ease iiatafortt to piano, and exquisitely in tune. 

quite legitimate, and was renewed with equal reason 
When the curtain fell at the end of the first act, after 
the trio vrith Manrioo and the Count, in whirti Mme. 
Albertini exhibited a fire and impetuosity which took 

Sig. Baucarde the tenor. Is no stranger to the hah- 
ituii of Her Majesty's Theatre. The beautiful quali- 
ty of voice which formerly gained him admirers. 

His best eflort waa the adagio of Uanrico'a grand air 
in the third act — " Ah, si, ben mio," which was given 
with genuine feeling, and loudly redemanded. The 
naiij cabaiiUa too, "Di quella piza," waa declaimed 
in a verv energetic manner, and by this perfbrmance 
Signor Baucard^ redeemed many faulU that might be 
laid to his charge elsewhere. 

la the character of Aruccna Madame Albonl not 
only delighted but surprised the audience. Besides 
singing the music to perfection, she evinced a dra- 
matic power for which she has not hitherto received 
credit. The long and elaborate khui whore the 
Oipsy narrates to Manrico the story of her mother's 
' "' delivered with a variety and intensity of 



4 somewhat shrill and 



expression that touched every hearer. Nothing could 
be finer than the climax, when, in one empbat^ line , 

"SdIoipbdiIo la cfaloin* Santa drinanl ansar!" 
Azucena summed up the extent of her emotions on 
referring to the dreadful cataalrophe. This passage 
is set low in the scale : and the magnificent amtraUo 
tonea of Alboul— slowly and aolemnly uttered— thrilled 
through the audience. The plaintive melody, "Stride 
la vampa," was warbled with charming simpUdty. 

Luna than in any part he has tutfaerto essayed^ He 
tremely welL 
We odd also the opinion of the Saet about Albcr- 

Mme. Albertini is worthy of her Italian reputation. 
She is a powerftil traaic actresa, and accompished 
singer. She is Call and graceful ; and though her fea- 
tures are, perhaps, not entitled lo be called beautifiil, 
yet they are, when in repose, very pleasing, and are 
also capable of strong and varied eipresaion. Her 
voice Is a pure lojiTano, of great power and compass. 
Ita quality, too, is fine: but slie aomelimca forren it 

piercing. This, however, ane ooes oniy in tne expres- 
sion of violent passion. In pathetic passages, where 
she subdues her voice, its high tonea are often ex- 
ceedingly sweet; and her "dying talla" — austaincd 
sounds gradually diminished to an extreme nianlaaimo 

heard. Her execution ia clear, articulate, and bril- 
liant : and she appears to hsve aludied in a good 
school We do not know her age: but her powers 
seem to be fully matured, and ahe is a finished and 
cukivated artist. Her declamation in the delivery of 
recitative ia very fine, and her whole manner ia bnm- 
fiil of feeling. She makes much use of the rocs vtbn^a, 
vrithout carrying it to excess; so that it adds earnest- 
ness and intensity to her expression. She made an 
immediate impreaslon. Her very first air, "Taceala 
notte plaeida,'' waa given with such romantic tender- 
ness, and rose at the eoneluaion to sftch an ecstacy of 
passion, that it drew thundera of applause ftom all 
parts of the house ; and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence went on iDcreaalng to the very end. 

RoTAL Italian OrBiA.— The lost reports mention 
no novelties. In the last week of May there were 
repetitions of its^oMto, II Coitl* Ory, and Luertna 
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Philbarudnio Socibti. — At the routth concert 
were performed Bpohr'a Symphonj in II minor (No. 
2,) »nd Mojajl'i "Jupiter"; overture" lo "Mid- 
lummerNIght'aDreem" nnd "Fidelia" ; Concectoi 
for piano (Otto Goldsohhidi) by Beethoven, and 
(or violoncello (PrATTi) \>j Haydn ; and vocal piece* 
from Oluck, CimarDM and Eoiaini, (by Claba No- 
lo and ViABDOT.) Beethoren'e Concerto (ia O), 
>aya the Timet, " wsi played with infinite apirit and 
a taate irreproachably clasaical by Herr Otto Oold- 
■chmidt." 

Elli'b Hcbicu. Uhion. — The programme of the 
fifth " lilting," (Tue«day afternoon. May 27,) irai aa 
follows : 

rtet, E minor, Op. 44 Mesdelieohn. 

iD-forte Solog Bach. 

rtet in A, No. fi. Op. 18, Beethoven. 

Septet, D minor Hummel. 

Eentt, Coopbk, Hiu. and Putti nnraed the quar- 
tet. Bu.l' wu the pianiit. 

Hme. Clara Scbvhakit gave, the aame afternoon, 
a "redtal" of piano muiic, peifiirming from menmry 
all, except the Bach piece, of the folloning programme. 

Its in C major, Op. £3 BeetboTen. 

Schlummerlied, Op. 121— Jagdlied, Op. 82— Traumei- 
wirten : FhantaHestflck, Op. 12, Robt. Bchumann. 
Prelude and Fugue (for organ) in A minor, J. 8. Bach. 
Capriceio Schensndoin Fiharp minor, HendelBSohu. 
Nocturne in C minor— Polonaise in A fiat 

m^or, Chopin. 

OennmBr. 

WEima. — Several coronositiona of young mnsi- 
dani have lately been produced. Among thcia were 
the overture lo latatlol vom See, by Herr Emil BUck- 
ner, of Leipiip ; and two orchcBtral compoaitiona, an 
"Orcheatral Fantasia" on Lord Byron's Sardanapalta, 
and an overture to Aifieri'a Etntnia di Aiti, by Herr 
Kail Fendrich, of Freiburg .-Mo Utah's Geaangverein 
have given * concert of sacred muaic before the Grand 
Duke, the Grand Uucheas, the Court, and a large 
circle of guesta, in the ducal chapel. The piecea >e- 
lected were, " Laments tiouen" and " Reaponsorien," 
by Polestrina; an old German "Marienlied," by 
Pritoriua; ■'IleginaCtoli,"byCBldarB; " Adoramua,'' 
by Rnffi ; " Alia Trinita," by a oomposer of the 14th 
century ; a cantata, " Christ lag iit Todeabunden," by 
J. B. Bach; the 22nd P«atm, and "Mitten wir im 
Leben sind," by Headelmohn; and two motets, 
" Wachtet auf, nift Euch die Stimme," and the 33rd 
Psalm, by Fasch and Reicha. The varioua pieces 
were executed partly a capeiia, partly with organ and 
quartet accompaniment. 

BsKLin.^There have been two detniti lately at the 
Royal Operahouse ; that of Ulle. Valentine Bianchi, 
from the Paris Conseiiatory, as Amina, in Somiam- 
I, and that of Mile. Louise Michal, the Swedish 
.._^.r«nt, as the Queen of Navarre, in the Huguenoli. 

given, recently, in Otto's Circus, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of military musicians as well as 
for invalided military musicians themaelves. The 
band waa selected from the bands of the infantry, 
-Bvalry, and JSger regiments at present garriaoned 

Wiebrecht, opened with Bpontini's overture lo Olym- 
pia. This wu followed by Count von Redern's 
" Fackeltani," Loschhorn's "Belle Amaione," Schu- 
bert's " Lob der ThrSnen," a " Funeral March," by 
Beethoven, the same composer'a sym^ony in C 
' or,andIhemacch from Ihrmiaiaer. Their Royal 
hneases the Princes Karl, Albrecht and Friedrich, 
e present. — Herr Liebig has brought his Winter 
Concerta, in Hennig's Wintergarden, to a close. 

WANTED. 

A SITUATION al OrfsDlst, « OtuiUt sad Condniitat, li 
<l«slt*d by t QnBtlMiiaB, who no give Ltie bMl of r>^t- 
MHsa. AddriuEI. U. B. atlUsoDM. 

8IO. AUQU8T0 BENDELARJ, 

BXBIDINCB, Ho. Be PINCKHST BT. 

C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTErt OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
m BKOADWAZ, KKir XOBK, 

Dipot of Erard't Orand Pianos. 
omcnLATDia musical libraxt. 
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Madrigal! b; 

Amnng them wilt tttfooDd someof tbe llneU olmiir AHWDOd, 
CalcoIC, Ihs tmjX of Uanlngton, SpolTiirtb, BUTiDf, H'allbe, 
lie. Each GlH and Uadrigal Is prlatid laparatelj, at print 
vaiTlni bum 4 u 13 cants oacli. 

Novello's Part-SoDg Book* 

In One Tolame, bandioiiiily bound In elotb, with Uluniiutnl 
lctt«lDg. 
Tills «i>rk osntfits o( new Olen and Fact-3Dn|is, 1>7 the bwl 

fin, Rlmbaul^Miley, fce, ,— wllli'rtprlnw'of •nnie of the twt 
Madrigals bj anclFnt oonipoien, and Part-Songs bf eDLintDt 
Oennsa coD3pneer«, set to Eofillsh poctrv. ^^b OIh and 
Pan-Bong printed miMnuly, at from K «nti to It «ats (acta. 

t»»pu«aOlMa,ko.°8«Dts'p*r'H°. ' ^ ' 

Orpheus i 

A OaUeoUon of GIsra and Vocnl QnunttM, by (ti* most ad- 
Dklr«d Of rmnn Composers, irlth English Poqtry. 

t»ok9,«*chFOn:alniDg about dxOlHi, In BtparatfTocal parts. 
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. Noa 1 to 48, (Vols I. and II 
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, with Indfi, »1.76; No. 9T u 



w,... .n ««s*'™rf" 
(UnakalTlnKs, GO 'cents, pan-paid. 
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Garcia's Cciiplete School of Singing. 

JUST POBUaHED; — A Conplde Sohool of BIngliig. in 
which ita. Art Is ctouiy divstoycd InasnlMof InHmacloDS 
and appropriate Biamptcs, t» which are added fixercliwi, 
written and eotapoBsd by HiHvaL Gabou. 

Pnbllilksd by OUnr Dltann, IIG WaMtiflat, Si. 



TO MUBIC TBACHERS.— A Prcf^wr or Maile, 
wbII HtablEiliMl in on* at th> moM dMhmbl. dtles in the 

.Tchuige sltDitlana wllb (Omc MmpeUnt ud gsntltinsiilr 
tnch.r hnv, who, on socsoqnt orhosllb orothu- reuon., might 
prrfer lo tlv. in a man South.n oUouto. ApplicaUon may 
b* mad. at this omot- 
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GRAND AND SQUARE 
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ED. B. ROBINSON. 

Orders received at^Rlcbudson'. Mnsliia] Ei^hug., Iffi 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

lIiuiii(kctorrt 370 WasIilBfitua Street, 



ME. J. C. D. PARKER, 

TI71LL b. happT to giva InltrunlOB In 
ft Organ playing, and tha Tbaorj ef Uii 
Ho. a Uajward Place. 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IRIPORTERS OF FOREIGN IHVSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Realdaaee So. BB KaeeUnd Street. 



UIlLR O A-R H TRT.T.T! XIS, IiAUOTTE 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 



CARL HAVSE 

OFFBRS hla bhtIhs as Insttuctoi In Thanmgli Bau and 
Id the higher branbas of Plana plajlng. Tha alHnlloD 
of AmatapTS, PioflHlonal Teach. rS| and olhars who maj wUh 

iu, Is TwpfetfuUr ntqwii'ttd- 

Mr. Hanai niav ba addrmsed at <ha mnslD ttoTH of Nathan 
RlcbardMin, 282 Washlnglon St., or Q. P. Seed t Oo., 17 Tie- 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHER OF IQUSIC, 



O. ANDS£ & OO.'S 

Stpat cf fottiiTi anH SamislU f&vxlt, 

(East side, I PHILADBLPHIA. 

I17-A cUalogne at oar stork of Foreign Moslc, i 
own Pabllcationt. has Just bfn nnhii.hafi Mn^ 
Books Imported vo nrdtr, as t 
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fSE CiSTlE or THE WILDEBIES8. 



CHAFTBS XIV. 
CONCLUSION, 
went np into my box to take off my domino. 
I had hardly enlered nhrn Stella boldly joined 
mc. She batJ torn ofT her mwk quickly, and her 
brautifiil navy auburn hair bad fallen dovn over 
her shoutilerB. She ivas pale and trembling, but 
her Boul waa wonderfully coursgeouB, and she 
d by impulse, and cousequenlly exactly con- 
trary 10 Cecilia. 

" Adomo Salentioi," said she, placing bar 
white band on my shoulder, " do you love me ? " 

I waa enlirdy conquered by thia bold question, 
evidently asked wiib pain and with Ibe trouble 
of frightened modesty. So I took her in my 
arms and presaed her to my beart 

" You mutt not dcceiTe me," uud the, tearing 
beraelf away. " I am twenty-two years old; I 
have never loved, and I must not be deceived. 
My first love shall be my last, and if I am mis- 
taken, I shall not try to find out if I haTo strength 
) love again ; I should die. That is the only 
courage 1 should be capable of. 1 am young, 
but the experience of others baa enlightened me. 
I have already thought a great deal ; and if 1 do 
not know the world, I at least know myself. He 
who could trifle with a heart like mine must be a 
wretch ; and if he sboold do it, I should despise 
and bate him. Death would seem a thousand 
time* better to me than life after such a mlatake." 

"Stella," answered I, "if! should tell you 
tkat I loTtd JIM, would you believe me ? Wouhl 



yoD not rather prove me before tnudnii yourself so 
blindly to a person whom you do not know V " 

" I do know you," answered she, " Celio, who 
esteems no one, esteems and respects yon ; and 
beniles, even if I had not this cause irf confi- 
dence, I should trust your word." 

Sbe hesitated a moment, and then said : 

" Listen I I am not Floriani's child for nothing. 
I haTs not my mother's strength, but I have her 
courage. I love you." 

This frankness oven»me me. I fell down at 
Stella's ftfct and kissed them passionatalj. 

" This is the first time," said I to her, " that I 
ever knelt to a woman, and it is the first time I 
ever really loved, and I thought I loved Cecilia 
' an hour ago ; I own you this conrcssion ; but 
what I seek in a woman is her faeart ; and 1 1 
tbat hers did not belong to me. You offer 
yours with a bravery which touches and thrills 
me. I do not know you any better than you 
know me. Love is faith ; faith makes one bold, 
and nothing rensta it. We love each olh?r, 
Stella, and we need no farther proof. Will you 
be my wife ? " 

" Yea," answered she, " for I told yon I could 
love but once." 

" Then be my wife," cried I, embracing her 
with transport. ** Shall I not now ask yon of 
your brother?" 

" No," mid she, pressing her lips to my fore- 
bead with calm and saintly dignity. >< My 
brother loves Cecilia, and he must become worthy 
of her. He does not love her yel enough U> 
deserve her. Let him believe tbat you are hia rival. 
His pasnon needs a stru|<gle to make him know 
it Cecilia has loved him for a long time. She 
never told me so, but I know it well. You must 
fint ask me of her, for I look upon her as a mother." 

" I will go now," answered L 

" And why now V Are you afrud of repenlr 
ingif you take time for reflection?" 

" I will prove the contrary, generons and 
charming girl I I will only do what you desire." 

We were called lo begin the next act. Celio, 
who generally watched the slightest movement of 
bis sisters with cautious and jealous eye, had not 
noticed our absence. He was strangely agitated. 
He seemed absorbed by his r51o. He finished it 
most brilliantly, but he was sober and silent at 
supper time and during the conversation with the 
maiquis, which lasted until three o'clock in the 
morning. 

I slept quietly, and I bad not the sl^btest 
reaction, no trace of uneasiness, hesitation, or 
T^ret, in waking. I must say, that since the 
moming of the day before, Mademoisella da 
Balma's two hundred thousand lirrea income 
came upon me like the bbw of a club. I did not 



want to marry a fortune, and thus put an end to 
all my life-long dreams of ambttiou, which were 
to shdpe out a life for myself, and to have as 
partner of it a woman of my choice, taken from 
a station modest enough for her to coninder hei^ 
self rich in my success. 

Besides, I am so constituted that Ihe idea of 
struggling with a rival at even chances pleases 
and animates me, while the knowledge of the 
least diaadvanlaf^ chills me and cures me mirac- 
ulously. Is this prudence or pride? I do not 
know ; but it is certain thai in this respect I was 
the opposite of Celio, and instead of feeling 
driven, out of spite to my self-love, to dilute 
bis conquest, I felt a noble pleasure in bring- 
ing them together and remtuobg their friend. 

Cecilia sought roe during the day. 

" I am going to talk with you as if yon were 
my brother," said she to me. " A fbw words of 
Celio's made me think you were in love with me, 
and I do not believe you are now. Tbat is why 
I shall open my heart to you. I know tbat two 
months sgo, when you knew ma in a state bor- 
dering upon want, yon thought of marrying me. 
I saw then the nobleness of your soul, and that 
thought of yours will always aseore yon of my 
esteem, and more still, of a sort of respect for 
your character." 

She took my band to her heart, where dte 
held it a moment with such a pure and tender 
expresnon that I almost knelt before her. 

"listen, nxj friend," continued she, without 
^ving me time to answer her. "I beUeve I 
love Celio I That is the reason why, in confess- 
ing this, I think I have the right lo address you 
oue humble, fervent prayer in the name of the 
moat diranterested affection that ever existed. 

Flee from the Duchess de ; free yourself 

from her or you are lost forever." 

" I know it," answered I, " and I thank you 
for having kept up this tender interest in me ; 
but never fear — the fatal union was never made; 
your sweet voice, an impulse of your generous 
heart, and four lines of the lUvine Hoxart, have 
saved me from that forever." 

" Then you heard them ? God be praised I " 

" Yea, God be praised 1 " answered I, >■ for that 
magical song brought me here nnawarea, and 
here I have found my happiness." 

Cecilia looked at me with surprise. 

" I will explain all immediately," answered I ; 
" but you have somethiDg to say to me, have yon 
not'/" 

"Yes," answered sbe, "I will tell you all, for I 
desire your esteem, and without tt my conscience 
wonld lack something of it* repose. Do you re- 
member that when last 1 saw yon in Vienna yon 
asked ma if I k)Ted Celio ? " 
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"I remember it perfectly, and your aniwei 
alao, &nd j'ou need make no explanation, CKeilia. 
I know very well that yon were sincere in answer- 
ing, that yon did not think of it, and that your 
devotion to bim wag only owing to Floriani's 
kindneeses. I undentaod what has taken plate 
in you since tlien, for I know what has taken 
place in bim." 

" Thanki, O, tbanki I " nid the with emotion ; 
" then you have not doubted my loyalty ?" 

"That is the greatest pnuse you could claim, 
for your own. But tell me, do yon believe ha 

"I am sure of it." 

" And so am I," added she, wiih a divine smile 
and a alight blush. " He love* me, and denies it 
to himself; but his pride will bend, and I shall 
be liis wife, for that has been my only amtntion 
since I hate become dama e coniema garbala. 
When you asked me, Salentini, I thought I 
tliould alwajv be obsuure and miserable. Why 
should I not have stifled in the depths of my 
heart all thought of being a wife to Celio, the 
amlutious youth, for whom the glory of wealth is 
an dement of happiness and an indispensable 
condition of sncceea? I should have blushed to 
confess to mysdf that I was moved at the sight 
of him ; he would never have known it. I be- 
lieve I did not know it myself, I was so resolved 
to pay no attention to it, and I am so accustomed 
and so capable in controlling myself. But my 
present fortune gives me back youth, confidence 
and right. Celio is not like you. I have read 
you both. You are calm, you are patient, you 
are stronger than he, who is only warm, eager 
and violent Ho does not lack boldness and gen- 
eroeity ; but alone he could not lead the wide 
and brilliant career be dreams of, and which is so 
neeosnry to the development of his faculties. 
He needs wealth, already acquired, and 1 owe 
bim that wealth. Do I not owe it to Luerezia's 
•on T and even if I bad loved you, Salentini, 
even if Cello's character should have nude me 
tremble for my happiueas, I have a sacred debt 
to pay." 

" I hope," said I to her, smilingly, " tbat the 
sacrifice is not too severe. As far as it concerns 
me, it k none at all, and your supposition is only 
a kind consolation, which I am not so foolish as 
to believe. Concerning Celio, I believe that you 
are stronger than he, and that you will caress \be 
young tiger with a firm and genfle hand." 

"That may not always be as easy as you think," 
Answered she; "but I am not afraid— tluit is 
certwn. Tbere is nothing which makes a person 
M courageous as to feet willing as I do to hold 
one's own happiness and life of small account 1 
will not magnify myself; 1 own that I am secret- 
ly delighted, and my courage is sb^ngely re- 
warded by tbe love which speaks witbin me. No 
man can seem handsome to me after bim, who is 
the living portrait of Lncreiia ; no name tllns- 
trious or dear lo own after that of Floriani." 

" It is a fine name," answered I, " and frigbt- 
ena me. What if all those who own it should 
refuse to change it ? " 

" What do yon mean ? I do not understand 

Then I related what had taken place between 
Stella and myself, and asked of her the hand of 
ber adopted daughter. Tbe joy of the generous 
woman was great She threw herself upon my 



neck and kissed both cheeks. I saw her that day 
as she realty was, sympathetic and motherly in 
her afitictions, in proportion ai she wm prudent 
and puzzling to the indifferent. 

■' Sti;lla is an angel," said she, " and Heaven 
has blessed you a (housrind times in inspiring you 
with such instant failh in her words. I know her 
well, and I know that among all Floriani's chil- 
dren, she is the one who has really inherited her 
mother's most precious virtue — devotion. She 
had yearned a long lime for love, and, believe 
me, chances did not fail ber ; but her delicate 
and poetiu sonl did not feel that bewilderment of 
the senses whiL-h so often blinds young girls. She 
had an ideal, and for that she souglit, for that 
she waited. You can see that by the freshness 
of her cheeks and the purity of her eyelashes. 
At last sbe has found him of whom she dreamed. 
Lovely Stella! exquisite nature! your happiness 
is dearer to me thin my own ! " 

Cecilia Boccaferri took my hand again, pressed 
it with both of hers, and burst into tears, say- 

" O Lucrezia 1 rejoice in the txisom of thy 
God I" 

Celio entered suddenly, and seein;; Cecilia so 
moved and sealed bo near me, retired, slamming 
the door violently. He turned pale, and his fea- 
tures were frightful to look upon. It seemed as 
if all the furies of hell had enlered his bosom. 

" Let him say after this that he does not tove 
you," said I to Cecilia. 

I made her consent to Cello's suB*ering a little 
more, and then we went to find Stella and tell 
her of our interview. 

Stella was at work in a tower, which served 
her for a studio. I was strangely moved in find- 
inn; her painting, and to see that she had talent, 
genuine, tender, deep, tbarmingly true, for 
lands<'ape, fio<.-ka, pastoral and simple nature. 

" Then you thought," said she to nie, as she 
saw my delight, " that I was to be an actress ? 
0, no 1 I do not love the public any better than 
Cecilia, and I should never have the courage to 
fkce its gaze. I play here, as Cecilia and her 
father do, lo help in the united work which fur- 
thers Celio's education, perhaps also Beatrice'sand 
Salvator's, for those two children just now have a 
great passion for the stage ; but you did not 
understand our dear Boccaferri, if you thought 
that he only looked upon us as future debutants- 
No, that was not his intention. He thinks that 
Itiese dramatic attempts, in the free form we give 
them, ere a salutary e^iercise to the synthetic 
(I use liis word) developement of our artistic 
faculties ; and I believe he is right, for since we 
have studied it, I feel myself more of s painter 
and poet ihuti I ihought for." 

" Yes, he is right," answered I ; " and in these 
delightful attempts the heart too opens to poetry, 
sj-mpathy and love. I feel it indeed, my 
Stella I for the two days I have passed here. 
Elsewhere I should not have dared to love you so 
quickly ; and in this sweet and happy waking of 
all my powers, I understood yon from the first, 
and proved the depth of my own heart." 

Cecilia took my arm and led me into Stella's 
and Beatrice's chamber, which commnnicated 
with the tower through a tittle passage. Stella 
blushed, but did not resist Cecilia led me 
before a picture hung in my love's virginal re- 
cess, and I recognized a Madonna and child 
wbkh I had painted at Turin and sold to a pio- 



turo dealer two years before. It was very simple, 
but the feeling was true enough to cause me 
no shame in seeing it again. Cecilia had bounht 
it for her young friend during her East journey, 
and then she told me tbat for two months, Stella, 
hearing the Boccaferris and Celio speak so often 
of me, had eagerly desired my acquaintance. I 
cilia had cherished, without telling her, the idea 
that our union would be a beautiful dream to 
realize. Stella seemed to have divined it. 

" It is true," said she to me, " thai when I n 
you pick up the cherry ribbons, I felt an ine 
plicably strange emotion; and when Celio cai 
lo tcU us the neit day that our picter-vp-of-rib- 
bana, as he called you, was still in the village and 
was named Adorno Salentini, I said to myself, 
fooliably perhaps, but uniloubtingly, that my des- 
tiny was accomplished." 

I could not express the sweet joy whic:h n 
inspired in me by the yonng and pure love of a 
girl, still a«child in freshness and simplicity, 
already a woman in devotion and intelligence. 
When the bell rang lo call us to the theatre, I 
was almost beside myself Celio read my happi- 
ness in my eyes, and was laughably ugly and 
brutal. I allowed myself to be almost insulted by 
him. I know not what passed that night, 
seemed calmer to me and bc^ed my pardon for 
his violence, which I generously granted. 

I must say a few words about our theatre be- 
fore reaching the denouement, which the reai 
knows beforehand. Almost every night we mode 
some new attempt Somedmes an opera ; all tbe 
actors were good musicians, and each one played 
the piano in turn. Another time it was a ball 
the seller ones played in the pantomime ; the 
younger ones danced from inspiration, with a 
grace, an abandon, and a fascination, which is 
sought in vain in tlic studied attitudes of the stage. 
Boccaferri was wonderful at the piano in such 
cases. He improvised the most brilliant fantasies, 
and at his pleasure ruled tbe dancers by bis 
fancy to frenzy or to calm. He subordinated them 
to tho requirements of the scene ; for the panto- 
mime, of whit'h he was commonly the author, 
always had an action clearly developed and fol- 
lowed out. 

At otiier times we attempted a comic opera, 
and we improvised arias and choruses; but who 
will believe me ?— choruses in which there was 
no lack of harmony, and in which diflercnt re- 
membrances of known operas were bound 1 
geiher by individual modulations, quickly co 
quered and understood by all. Sometimes i 
look a fancy to play a farce from memory, whose 
text we did not own, and which we remembered 
rather confusedly. These vague souvenirs 1 
their charm, and for tbe children, who bad ne' 
seen them played, they had all the attraction of 
originalily. They conceived them, aSter a simple 
preliminary explanation, differently from us, and 
we were charmed lo see them inspired with new 
characters and bettor scenes than those of tho 
text 

We still had another resource left us— that of 
making good pieces out of bad ones. Boccaferri 
excelled in such discoveries. He rummaged Iiis 
tbeatrieal library, and fbund a happy subject to 
experiment upon in some obsolete, badly con- 
ceived and badly executed drama- 

" There is no work so thoronghiy bad and flat," 
said he, " in which there cannot be found some 
idea, some charactn', which may be of good si 
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vice. At the theatre, T h&ve heard « hundred 
pUys hissed, whiuh wonlil have been Applauded 
hitd an intelligent man handled the «arae snhject. 
Then let ua hunt everywhere, doubling nothing, 
and be Bure we could go on so for ten ycarf, and 
every night have tone new material to invent 
and develope." 

This life was so charming and to impawioned 
Da that it would have seemed puerile and absurd 
to any one else. We did not weary oF our 
pleasure, for the Dioroing was devoted to more 
■erioua labor, I painted with Stella ; the mar- 
qub and faia daughter carefully fulfilled their wlf- 
imposed duties. Celio directed his broUier's lite- 
rary and mnncal education, and alio (hat of oar 
little sister, to whom I was alao allowed lo give a 
few lessons. So the hour for acting always came 
as a well-deserved and ever new recreation. The 
ivory gate always opened to us the pnctuary of 

I felt myself grow belter from the'conlact with 
these fresh artist imaginationa, whose key, whose 
harmony, whose soul old Boccaferri was. Lu- 
crezia Floriani best knew and understood him, 
the most unprofitable and powerless member of 
formal eociety, the most complete, the most in- 
spired, in short, the most artiatic of artists. I 
owe him a great deal, and my gratitude to him 
will endure beyond the grave. I never heard any 
one talk upon painting with so much sense, clsa:^ 
ness, depth or delicacy. While daubing coarse 
scenery, (for he painted very badly,) he poured 
into my mind a flood of brilliant ideas, which 
nourished my powers, and whose creative influ- 
ence I shall always feel. 

I was astoniahed that, since Celio was to 
become rich and noble through marriage with 
Cecilia, the Boccaferri should seriously think of 
hL) recommencing his debuts ; but I understood 
it, like them, after studying his character, and 
recognizing his vocation and the superiority of 
bis talent, wbiuh was unfolding day by day. 
" At« not great dramatic artists almost always 
rich at some time of their life ? " said the mar- 
quis to me ; " and does the poesesMon of lands, 
castles and even titles disgust them with their 
art ? No. Generally it ta old age alone which 
drives them from the stage, for they feel that 
their greatest power and deepest joy are there. 
Well, Celio will begin where the others leave off. 
He will devote himself lo Art at hia leisnre; he 
will be BO much the more precious to the public, 
since he may make himself a rarity, and still be 
BO much the better paid, aa he cares least about 
it. So goes the world." 

Celio was living in excitement, and these 
changes of fury, hope, jealousy and delijiht de- 
veloped within him a terrible passion for Cecilia, 
a power superior in his talent. We let him pass 
two months in this burning ordeal, which he was 
strong enough to bear, and which was, so to 
speak, the natural eletnent of his genius. 

One morning, when the spring began lo smile, 
and the pines were ailorning their sombre 
branches with points of tender green, the lilacs 
were bursting forth in the warm breeze, and the 
birds were filling the thickets with their wild 
Kttle cries, WB were drinking cofTee on the ter- 
race in the fint beams of a mild and clear aun. 
Hie lawyer from Brian^on arrived and threw his 
arms around his old friend the marqaia, crying 

" All yonr debts are paidl' 



These prosaic words were as sweet to our eara 
as the first showers of spring. It was the signal 
of happinesi lo ue all. The marquis pat the 
hand of his daughter in Cello's, and Stella's 
within mine. While I wrile these hut lines, Beat- 
rice is in the green house gathering white ca- 
melias and cyclamens for the bridal wreaths. I 
am happy and proud to call this dear child openly 
my sister, and muster Yolabii has just entered 
the castle as coachman. 

NOTICE. 
The "Castle of the Wildemess," [Ctitecm da 
Detertei) U an analysis of some ideas of Art, rather 
than an analysis of feelings. This romance has 
served once more lo mnflim me in the conviction 
that real things, transported Into the domain of 
liclion, appear there but to disappear the instant their 
tranc formation becomes necessary. 

in the country with my children and a few friends of 
their age. we had conceived the idea of playinu 
comedy upon the stage, wiihonl spectators, not for 
our own instruction in any sort, hut simply to amuse 
onrselvea. This amusement became a passion for 
the children, and by degrees a sort of literary exer- 
cise, not without its use in the iotctlectital develop- 
ment of several among them. A sort of mystery, 
wbich we did not seek, but wbich resulted naturally 
from this little uproar prolonged fkr into the night, 
in the midst of an nninhabiled country, when snow 
or fog enveloped ns without, and when our servants 
even, neither aiding in the changes of our decoration 
nor in oar sappers, left the house at an early honr 
entirely to ourselves; the tliunder, the pistol shots, 
the rollings of the drum, the cries of the drama and 
the music of the ballet, all this had something fan- 
tastical aboat it, and the infrequent paasers by, who 
caught a little of the sound afar off, did not hesitate 
to believe ns crazy or bewitched. 

When J introduced an episode of this kind into 
the romani'e just finished, it became there a serions 
study, and assumed proportions so ninrh larger than 
in the originn!, that my poor children, aricr having 
read it, looked now only with chagrin cfioii the blue 
curtain and the costumes cut from paper, wbich had 
been ihcir delight. But the exaggeration of fancy 
always serves sonie end; for they made themselves a 
theatre as targe as the contracted place allowed, and 
in the following years got sofar as to play ihemselvet 
the pieces of their own composition. 

Whether these weie good or bad, is not a question 
of much interest to others ; bat did they not do 
better lo amuse and exercise themselves in thin way, 
than to pursue that wild Bohemian coarse of actual 
lifu, which at their age we find in all grades of 
society ? 

Thus fantasy, romance, imagination, in a word, 
has its indirect but certain influence on the employ- 
ment of our life — an inflnenco often fatal, say the 
rigorists, in had taith or bad hamor. I deny it. 
Fiction begins by transforming reality ; bnt it is 
transformed in its turn, and infuses a little ideality, 
ily into the little facts, but into the great 
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ruling sentiments of real life. 

Nobant, Jan. IT, IBM. 

TO MB. W. G. MACEEADT. 

This little work attempts lo agitate a few ideas on 
the Dramatic Art. I place it, therefore, under tba 
protection of a great name and ao honorable friend- 
ship. QaoBOB SaiiD. 

Nohant, April SO, lUT. 



Aneg]>ote of Robbini akd Fbtis. — "Must 
all this be learned — e\tf F^tis," oaked Rossini, 
smiling, one day, when they met accidentally in 
the skip of M. Troupenaa— " niiBt all thia be 



learned in order to compoee 7" Rosuni allnded 
lo the Trtalise on Counterpoint and Fugut, br 
F^tis, which was lying on the counter, and whtch 
the author of /i! Barbiere and GuUlnvme TeU was 
"JeuilUinM" with his fingers. "Ah, maestro!" 
rejoined the ctxnpiler of the Biographical Diction- 
arjf of Uusieian», " you are a living proof of the 
contrary," 



Anthjcitt of tbk PoLKA,~The destiription 
of the lavolta, in Sir John Davies's poem on 
dancing, " The Orchestra," (1696.) shows that it 
must have closely resembled the dance which we 
fondlf bout of aa one of the grvat inventions of 
the nineteenth century. It runs as follows: — 
Yet there is one, the mint deUgtatftll kind, 
A lofty JuiDpiDR or a leaping round, 
Where arm and um the dancers are entwined, 
And whirl themselves with strict embracaments bound; 
And still their feet an anapffiit do sound: 
An snapKst la all their music, sone 
Whose first two feet are short, ancTthiid Is long. 
The "anapsst" isexcIoMve; it points exactly to 
the peculiar nature of the pcdka — the pause on 
the tnird step. Moreover it appears that there is 
not an especial %ure for the polka — so there was 
none for the lavolta; for it was classed among 
those dances~- 



The Grand Organ Contnrmy. 
I. 

(rnnlh* Tnsaeript, JdmIB.) 

Thb Gkaks Obgah roR tbb Mdsio Ball. 
JIfr. Editor; The article in Thursday evening's 
issue, under the above caption atlracted my attention, 
and I perused it attentivelv, hoping to learn the 
necessity of sending abroad for an organ of even 
" [he size, power and quality of the famous inslm- 
mcnts of the Old World." 

I must confess the articls ronflrraed me, as 
doubtless has others, in the Opinion that the omtn 
should be built in this counirr, and in Boston. In- 
aeinach as a solicitation to the public is made 
means lo procure the instrument, will you allow 
to express the hope that the neceasiiy for sucl 
courea will be made more apparent, and if it can 
shown that there is a sufficient reason far thus slight- 
ing our American manufacturers, I shall cbeerfnlly 
contribute my portion to the proposed enterprise, oi 
to encourage one of our builders to go abroad. 

With the hope of obtaining further information, I 
be^ leave to aiinply notice some of the points in the 
article tvf erred to. 

You say, 1st, " Travellers and mnsicians who liave 
been abroad, nniformly concur in speaking of the 
greot organs in Traiics sod Gcrmmy as superior, not 
only in volume, but in alt other desirable qualities, 
to those heretofore produced in this country. ' 

On reading this, I could but ask, is it sol 
must confess, with an extenxive musical acquaintance 
with persons born and educated, or who have travelled 
abroad, I could not call to mind «u, possessing the 
necesssrv qualifications to judge in this matter, »•— 
would advise the coune proposed. On the contra 
from some of the best German, English, and Ami 
can organists, I have repeatedly beard ezprested 
opinions adverse to such procednrc. 

Would our Hayier, Muller, Dr. Tuckerman, and 
others of this city, and Znndel, of European repota- 
tion, late organist at St. Petersburg snd Frankfort, 
advise ns to send abroad 1 And are the opinions of 
such, and Alhers, to l>e disrecarded 1 If our builders 
are not equal to the undertaking — a proposition I do 
not admit — would it not be belter they should ezi 
ine and give us the benefit of their discoveries in 
old world 1 I understand some of them are ready to 
do so with far lets encouragement than is often ex- 
tended to onr sculptors and painieta. We have the 
best anthority for believing that, stop for slop, oar 
best American manufacturers furnish equal to those 
of foreign lands. To estimate the extent of their 
ability by their productions, is aa absurd as it would 
be 10 determine the extent of the ability of onr best 
architects, judging of district school-honiea erected 
by them, In comparison with other structures 
greater size and more pretensions. 

If we mistake not, the principles involved in the 
COnstniction of a •4,tM0 organ — Eapedalty as It ~ 
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gtrds looe — are do different tban in one «i>tin([ 
(20,000. Bnliirged«ca1e'<,!ncn;&sedprei»iiniof wind, 
and additional Btops. laitcd oalj to nn Drgan or the 
nqutred aiie, constitniine the principal difftrence. 
bat inioNing no principle in Toicini; wliii'h ia not 
welt anderaiobd by oar be>l mannfacluren. 

When hrfbriDed that to our ballden many stop*, 
"iuch aalhe vox hamana and olhen,"are rniknomi, 
I coald notreeiatibeinRlinaiion to walk among them, 
and learned at the first establish men I I visited, that 
they were prepared to furnish any atop that was 
known in Europe one year lince, and to warranl a« 
food aa can be pnidaced abroad. 

That I might be fully aaliafled " lliac ihej were 
poatcd ap," acalea, drHi)iii|{a, &e., a« t«eeived from 
abroad, were placed berore my eyea, and the reaion 
p»en for their tion-production, "want of oppor- 

The aenind coniideralton named by yoa, ihc qara- 
tion of durability, ia one I would dUmisi by aaking, 
why metals and wood cannot be of as good qualiry 
(and stand this climate for belter), and be as well 
pot together in thix, ai in aijy other country, provided 
— "ayel here'a the rub"— ■ nufBc ion I price be paid. 
This, I must believe, ii aeldom done, and onr 
bmitden, especially ihoae with ■ laudable amtiiiion to 
excel, are, in their great works, generally obliged to 
pocket mors loss ihan profit. Uach could be said on 
ihia point, but I forbear. Your third conaitlcration ii 
fUscepciUe of proof, and I hope ' 



etion necessary to entibie any one (o arrive at (he 
conclusion named by yon, that " it has been ahown 
by actual ealimatca, a snvinj; of $3,000 ca> be 
effected by employing a foreign builder. 

These are matters that should be intelligently dis- 
cussed, and whileall will accord the right la parties of 
purchasing where they please, it seems but proper, if 
ibe public are to aid in the enterprise, they should 
at least understand that (he expenditure be judicious, 
and not such as shall secure to our cUiicns a stand- 
ing monument of fbllyj or en instrument lo which, 
be it good or bad, all will be required to award thi 



by holding up as a model for 
I, became from abroad, an inslmment 
equal only to the produciioui of oar second or third 
rate builders. 

The question is asked in Dwight'a Journal: " Is it 
not natural to suppose that Germany, the musical 
land pur-excellence — iho home of erca't organiais for 
centuries, the land of Biich, Mendelssohn, and 
Schneider, shonid poa^esa llic art of organ building 
in the greatest perfection?" It seems lo me the same 
question would apply with equal propriety to German 
music halls, most of which are among the poorest of 
all Europe; or to piano-fortes. But where ia the 
impnrtial mosidan that would not laugh at anch 

Schiller, 

the best priming preaacs, or that in [be fioJv Lund 
must be fuund the beat exemplara of our Clirisiian 
reii|;ion, because there our tiaviour dwelt. 

In conclusion, I would venture to expresa the 
opinion that an organ of double ihe siia of either of 
the tHi);esi two organs in our city — the Temple and 
Williams Hall organ— would tmssess poucr and 
variety sufficient for a tnastc hall, considcrubly larger 
than ours, and that IZ or SU.OOO expended Uere will 

Eroduce an organ which will equal in cffuct nnd 
sauty, and stand in order much batter tlian any 
from abroad costing twice as much. 

Can we be informed how it applies in organ build- 
ing that a better inatrament can be built abroail, 
owing (0 price of labor, and long practice ? Geriuiin 
stops voiced and Hnished there, have been imponeil 
by our builders, but have in no respect proved 
superior to iboau made and voiced here. 

With the hope that more informaiion it«» ><• olii-i. 
ted, and that we may ace the names of b 
tent judges quoted in favor of this schei 
it may Ik made fully to appear that the mover in 
this maltcr in outing undeniandiugly, wi^ no oihci 
motive than a sincere recognition '' that art ia of uc 
counirj' and knows no kindred," 

I lenuin youra truly, Hodibato. 
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Tbh Oroak fob thb Mtrsio Hall— If the 

Bubiect were one in wbich onlv profeesional musicians 
look an interest, there would not be much need of a 
rejoinder on onr part to the communication ia oar 
paper of yesterday. Btit as it is deairable that the 
action of the committee shall meet the approval of 
ttie subscribers io the fund as well as of the public, 
we dcsm it necessai; to restate out position, and 
adduce fone facta to meet the objoetiona made bj 



ourcorreapondenl. The raao rests upon these points: 

1st, The testimony of musicians and tntvellera, 
both in post and present lime, na to the superiority 
of foreign instruments, particnlurly those of Crermany. 

ad. The ability of American builders to imitate 
successfully these chcft eTiBtBTu, and 

3d, The compomtive prices. 

With regard lo the eminent organiati of ibis dty 
whose names are introduced by our correspond cm, 
we should not think ourselves warranted in quoting 
their opinions separately, if we had ihem ; but we 
have the best reaaona for believing that nearly every 
one of tho gentlemen named would advise the com- 
milteo lo go abroad. But there ia other evidence, so 
much indeed, that it is difficult lo select the most 
convincing. 

Mr. Hopkins, who has recently written a History 
of the Ori:an. the bet ircatiac extant, after a careful 
study of all the famous inairHmenta. comes to the 
conclusion that the German builders are aarpassed 
by those of no other country ; in FhcI, in many res- 
pects. The opinion of thw nuihor will be conclusive 
with all wlio have read his book. 

These concessions are from Enclinhmen, a nieo 



..._ _ But lbs foreign corrcspon den i-a 

of almost every paper in the Union will be found to 
contain abundant testimony of tho same purport. 
We have a jiretty dialinit recollection of the letters 
of Lowell Mason from abroad aome years since, in 
which he expressed the most unbounded adtniration 
fur the German organs. 

If it is claimed that the oi^ians built in the 
United Stalea are auperior to those in England, then 
of course tlie tealimonv of Hopkins and Cliorley will 
not l)u conclusive. 3ut it would not be fair lo cite 
any instances of cither Englif^h or German mnnurnc- 
lure now in this country, for the purjiose of compari- 
son ; for there are no fair specimens here. 

But it ia needless, we think, lo pursue this topic 
further. The fuct we have staled is as well known 
as Ibai SwiTierland has sublime scenery, or ihat the 
Cathedrals of Cologne nnd Kouen are more imposing 
than ihe Old South Church. 

Upon the second point we may remark that it is 
no derogation to our people to sav that they have not 
as yet reached that perh^ction in art which it has 
taken the old world centuries to acquire. For the 
oi^n builder Is as truly an artist as a sculptor ; it is 
not a matieroF mere mechanical skill. And then the 
spirit of the two countries is essentially different- 
Wo put up thin-wallud houses ; our furniture in made 
by steam ; our churches are generally clap-boarded 
or stuccoed. Wo are more ingenius to save lalior 
iJian to reach perfection. Very few things in America 

The ort;an« in Germany like the cathedrals, are the 
out. growth of the religious sentiment of ihe people; 
and all the resources of science as well as of art have 
been devoted lo the improvement of the instrument- 
So mnch importance baa been attached lo the subject 
ihnl for many yenrs a royul commL^slon has existed 
in Prussia for the inapeclion of organs; ibc materials, 
mechanism, anil effects all passing under the must 
ri^id scrutiny licforo approval. 

Onr correspondent asserla that an organ costing 
t4,000 involves all the prineiplea In one rosiing 
SifO.OOO. This aiaiement, or rather the inference 
from it, we must be allowed to doubt. Place any 
number of school. houses together, and ihey do not 
make a cliurch ; unite churcliea and they do not form 
a cathedral. The spirit that conceives the iu'trument 
aa a grand whole, and combines every thing in due 
order lo embody that coni-eplion, is very different 
from Ihnt required lo originate and complete tlie 
smnller modi']. 

An American builder nt^ he sneeesaful In t, 
large insimmeni; all that ingcnniiy and mechanical 
skill could accomplish would undoubtedly lie given 
to the work ; but after all, when upon one aide there 
is a moral ceruinivand upon the other only a proba- 
bility, we do not tfiink (he committee would be jus- 
tified in running tlie risk. This is really the great 
point; the question of price is comparatively uuim- 

We repeat that were the cost the only question, 

been doubled, we shall show that we have been tar 



" It must be obvious that there is a durable, com- 
plete, but eottiif way of building an organ, and an 
unanbatantlal, incomplete and cheap way of making 
it. It is also equally evident that organ building 
may be viewed as a calling of high art, or treated 
merely as a matter of basittess ; and it will be exer- 
cised in eilher the former or the latter spirit accord- 



It is in this view of the mailer ihal estimates a 

to be considered. To assume that an organ with 
any given number of slops is equal in value to a 
other of aimilar extent, would be as wise a jndgmi 
aa IhHl of Woulcr Van Twillcr, who scllled a dis< 
pule between two liiigants by weighing their respec- 
tive books. Wo have before us minute and detailed 
esllmatea, procured by one of ihe Commitlee, who 
haa thoroughly investigated this subjert, both in this 
conniry and in Europe ; the one from an eminent 
American miinafaciurer. the other from a celebrated 
builder in Germany. The eslimates are for organs 
of similar calibre and quality; both being exdutiive 
of the rose, as thai is to be made here. And instead 
of a difference of S3000, aa we slated, the actual 
cost of the American instrument would be more 
than thirty per cent, greater than that of the one 
made abroBil, ineludins duties, freight, insnmnee, 
and oilier expenses. Perhaps the German builder 
is willing lo make the inatrumeni wiiliout protil, oi 
even ai a loss, for the sake of showing n ■pecimen o 
his akill ; but, nevenheleas, the fnet of the offer is as 
we have slated. We may readily find a reason for 
this dilfcreni'c in the price' of labor ; how great Ihat 
diffbronco is, every well-informed man knows. The 
market value of tin for the last Kve years has been 
at least ten per cent- leas at the Dutch ports Ihan ii 
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There are a great many n 
make if we had not already 
We are persuaded that there cannot be two opiniona 
upon this subject among disinterested men, when it 
i* thoroughly nnderslood. We believe lbs ' ' ' 
the interest of the oigan builders that * 
have such an instrument aa we have endeavored lo 
describe. And we are sure that the views of our 
correspondent wilt not be auslained even by those 
who might be supposed moil deeply inlereaied. 
Several manufacturers have already expressed a 
desire lo sec a specimen of German or English skill, 
and one, at least, has subscribed in aid of the fund. 

We wish we could quote further the remarks of 
Hopkins" in regard to the price and completeness of 
en organ, because, emanaiing as they do from one 
who is wholly nnconnecied with the or^an build- 
ing business, and who, therefore, can be in no way 
iiitereslcd in the issue beyond what ia shared by 
all who admire true excellence, irrespective of coun- 
try, ihoy may be permiitcd to exercise aome infiuesce 
with those who have lo weigh the n 
peting estimates, and because they really involve the 
permanent interest of ihe purchaser, the credit of the 
builder, and the progress of art, in equal degree*. 



Tile Original Soaro of Mosart'fl Beqaiem. 

CoMoa of Ih* IiBiwria] libmrf at TLnna. 

(TluulatMl fin tba LonOin Musleal Vorld.) 

{CoBtloasd ftTUD pa(*TS) 

The 6r8t teat consisted in comparing this score 

with the other MS2i. of the Requiem contained in 

the Imperial Library. I have alreaily Announcci), 

in my preface to G. N. von Nissen'a Biography of 

W. A. Mozart {Jakrbacher der IJleratur—viA. 

xlix., p»ge ^09), that of ibese MSS. the move- 

meuie "Dies ira," "Tuba mirum," "Rex Ire- 

mcndc," " Rcconlare," and " Confulatis" were 

Erescnteil some yttara i^ lo the Imperial Library 
y Ihe Abb£ Sladler; the move me tits following 
these, however, vii. ; " Laerymosa" (and, inilued, 
of this only the fir^it eight bars), " Domiue Jesu," 
wilh the fu^ue " Quam olira," and " Hostias," I 
were at that time the pr[>perty of the Imperial 
Capellmeiater, Herr Joseph Etilen F.ybler, who haa 
nnce then nreaealed tUem as a donation to the 
Imperial Library. 

The Abbd Stadler, in his disquisitions upon this 
masterpiece, often refera to the (wo above men- 
tioned divisions of it- They are Ihe saino which 
he, and with him Herr Andr^, of OfTenbai^h fin 
big inCrodui'tion to ihe second edition of tne 
Requiem, page 1), is fully juatiGed in calling " tbe 
actual scores." Herr Audrd has, moreover (in 
his itilroduelion to the first edition of the Requifm 
page 12), confirmed, by reference to his great 
collectioD of Mozart's MSS., that this master wm 
accusitmied, ia writing vocal compositions witb 
orchestral accompaniments, to maka sketches d 
the score, in which the voice parts and moetly 
the instrumental ban wer« written complete, but 
of tbe other part*, the subjects were only occft- 
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gioQ^ly inil'tfjated. It could therefore not *pp«ftr 

singular, nor lessen the probabilliy that the 
present complete soore is an milograph of Mozart, 
that of a cnmposilion of such f^rent importance 
there should be found iuch previnudy m&do 
iketchea. beBtdes the score under condileralion. 

The division from " Dk» irffl" to " Confotati*," 
inclusive, ia doubtlesa the same that the vidow 
Mniart sent to Herr Andrd, with a letter dated 
the S6tb of Jannitfy, ISOl, requirinft him to 
return it. (See his introduetion to the first edition, 
page 0.) The Glling up in 'i stranjie hand — not 
thai of Siisstnayer — of the blanks Itft by Mozart, 
which dinars almost entirely from the sL-ore now 
under comnderation, nppears not to have been 
inierted *t that time, since Herr Andr^ makes no 
mention of it Why tbid instru mentation should 
have been added to the ori}:insl sketches of Mozart, 
when the complete score was already published by 
Brpitkopfand Hfirlel in Lpipzi;i,iH unaci-ountable. 

The second division, from " Lacrymoiia" until 
" Hojlias," inclusive, is, (with the exti-prion of two 
bars of the soprano in (he " Lacr} mowi," an 
attempted coniinualion in the sRme unknown 
writing, the melody of which diifurs complelely 
from that of the score.) untouched by any slran<!e 
hand ; and exhibiti only the hand-writinfr of Mo- 
lart, namely the voice parts and the fundamental 
bass, with occasional indications of the accoinpan- 
paniment for the violin and viola. 

With there original sketches the complete scoro 
was in the fir^it tosiance carefully collated. The^ 
were parlicuUrly ajipropriaie for such a compan- 
ton, since tha eiglit movements contain the same 
notes and the same words. The resemblance, 
witli (be exception of the shape of some of the 
cafHtal letters in the writing of the text, was found 
to be perfect. Not satislied with this, the greatest 
possible nnmber of specimens of Mozart^ hand- 
writing was brought tiigcthcr, for the purpose of 
inspection and comparimn. We are indebted to 
the kitidoess of tbe younger Mo^iart, now living 
in yienna, for the contribution of four large port- 
roliM, which, besides several completed composi' 
tions of his celebrated father, coniaiticd aoove 
eighty fragments, bflongin™ to nearly every stage 
of his career, including the last, as for example, 
several of the subjects in the operas DU Zauber- 
jolt and La CUmema dl Tito. The Swiely of 
Mudcal Amateurs of the Austrian Smpire had 
the courtesy to send in the original score of the 
before-mentioned eanlata — " Laut erschnlle uns're 
Freude" — which in resjiect to the time of its com- 
position stands nearest to the Requiem. Herr 
Aloys Fuchs, tlie possessor of a great collection 
of valuable and interesting musical autograpb!, 
brought two small MSS. of^Siisamayer, a quartet 
for male voices, and a minuet and trio tor the 
orchet^ra ; and I added to these the original score 
of a quartet of Mozart for flute, violin, viola and 
rioloncello, belonging to myself. 

Thus provided, reverat ofihc principal ronsical 
connoissrura in Vienna, all fnmiliar with Mozart's 
hanilwriiing, were invited to inspect and judge 
the newly acquireil score. 

This consists of thirty-two sheets of Italian 
(ohiong) mn^ic-paper, of twelve staves. The 
sheets are not numbered according to the pages, 
but, as was the custom of Mozart, accordmg to 
the leaves. The score is not sewn together, but 
in loose sheets, without any title page or wrapper. 
At the top <^ th<9 first page in the middle is 
written, '* Regaient ;" on the right, "Dime, W. 
A. Mozart, m. p. 79S" (lic) ; on the left, 
** Adt^io." In the fugue. " Kyrie," on the second 
page of the seventh leaf is found a remarkaUe 
correction; namely, in tbe fourth bar Mozart 
wiote according to his first thought;— 




He changed bia mind, however, at tba last 
quarter of the bar, cTos.<ed through this bar, to 
which the instrumentation was not yet written, 
and instead of it, continued the movement as 




the edition of Breitkopf 

and Hiirtel. Commencing from the fugue, the 
accompauiment appears in a paler ink than the 
four vnli-'C parts and (he fundamental bawi, from 
nliicb it sci-'ms that it must have been written at 
a later period. In both movements, in the 
" Requiem" as well ai the •' Kyrie," the fundamen- 
tal baas is csri>fully figured, as was Mozart's prac- 
tice in liis compositions for the church, on account 
of the organ. The second page of the ninth leaf, 
though iiuinhcred 10, and the remainder of the 
sheer, is blank. 

Upon llie next leaf, which is not numbered 11, 
but agaiTi commences at I, begins the " Dies im /' 
this is followed by the other pieces, of which the 
la?t, " HoAiias," concludes on the second page of 
the ihirty-third leaf; it is to be observed that leaf 
five is succeeded by leaf five-and-a-half; after this, 
from leaf six, the numbering is regaUrly uontin- 

Tha numbering of the pages commences again 
at 1 at the Sanclia ; and the whole concludes on 
the second side of the nineteenth leaf, having the 
word Jinu at the bottom of the page. On [he 
twentieth leaf, which bears no number, are writ- 
ten the parts for the clarini of the Benedictus, for 
which there was not room on the page in tbe 
complete wore. On comparison of tbii manu- 
script with the edition of Breiikopf, it is found in 
all essentials most perfectly to agree with it. This 
edition must, therefore, have been printed from a 
copy of the score under consideration. 

>Ve may particularize the following important 
variationn :— The lime of the movemunt Ret)itiem 
is in tbe MS. marked with iw and in the printed 

„o,..i..,0 B 

In the "Tuba mirum" the cam is exactly 
reversed ; also in this movement Mozart has as- 
signed not only the first three bars, but the entire 
solo, to the tenor trombone, which in this edition 
is given to the bassoon. 

Herr Bochlitz, who was an eye-witnen of the 
following circumstances, kindly gave me this ex- 
planation of the discrepancy ; at the time when 
the widow Mozart gave a performance of the 
Requiem in Leipzic for her benefit, there was not 
at hand a trombone player who could execute this 
solo as it stands in the original. Hiller, at that 
time cantor of (he Thomas-schule, who conducted 
the perTormance, found himself obliged, at the 
rehearsal, to mark this alteration with pencil on 
the copy of the score before him. The same copy 
was atterwards made use of by Messrs. Breiikopf 
and Hiirtel for their ediiion of the work, and thus 
this passage still was allolted to the part of the 
bassoon in print. Besides this, the fourth bar of 
the " Domine Jesu" presents the following varia- 
tion in AeMS.:— 




U-b* 

In the printed acxm 




Id Uosart's sketch of the score, mentioned 
above, to which I have caiefully referred, the in- 
,stru mental accompaniment in this passage is 
wanting the alto voice part, however, stands as it 
appears in the printed copy. 

When Ae conntnsseurs who had been invited 
had examined the score with the greatest atten- 
tion, the majority of them <]eclared it lo be, as 
well in the formation of the violins and alto voice 
notes as of Ibe letters, and even of the figures for 
the thorough bass, without doubt Mozart's hand- 
writing, while the comparison of this with that of 
Siissmayer, written hastily on small sized paper, 
scarcely shewed the most distant resemblance, but 
on the contrary, in some of the characters, as for 
instance, the treble and bass clefs, exhibited a 
marked difference. Tha minority of the judges 
admitted that the reasons which spoke in favor of 
the genuineness of the whole f^r outweighed the 
objections to it, which were grounded on the sup- 
position which had prevailed till (ben, that only a 
portion of the genuirM origiuals had ever existed. 
Upon being repeatedly requested, these parties 
expressed their doubts as follows :— 

On the first page there stands under Mozart's 
name the date of IT92, whereas it is well-known 
that Mozart was torn from tbe world by death on 
the 5th December, 1791. 

That Moiart could scarcely have been guilty <^ 
the consecutive fiflhs in t^e fourth bar of the 
« Sanctus." Amongst tbe most characteristic rigns 
of his handwriting are the naturals, which he 
always formed as a close M^nare, narrower at the 
top than at the bottom ; whilst in tlie " Dies irro," 
and the instruments belonging to it, there appear 
naturals which are formed with an open square, 
agreeing with those in the leaves of Siinmayer's 
writing, which were laid before them. 

Amongiit the capital letters in the writing of tbe 
words, commencing from the '' Dies irs;,'* tbe let- 
ters B, P, Q, R. and T, differ from those in the 
" Kyrie" and " JUquiem," and in the two divisions 
of the iietch of the score. 

Almost on every page there are, at the begin- 
ning of the top tine, streighl strokes and crosses, 
which "may have been made by Su^smayer, in or- 
der to remind himself of Mozart'i 
[To Im aoiUnntiL} 
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The Oboan fok tbk Mosic Hall. — 
Where ^all it be built ? This question bids fair 
to create a good deal of discussion. Even in tha 
heat of politics the newspapers 6i>d room for it. 
In music as in politics there is a great American 
party, who cannot listen with composure to tfaa 
proposition that we must look abroad, to the old 
musical countries, for the great organ which shall 
be the pride of Bostoa and the rival in celebrity 
of diote famous instruments at Haarlem and at 
Freyburg. Our Yankee confideoee in our own 
powers — this ready assumption <£ ability to beat 
all die world in every (even if it be an untried) 
sphere of action — is surely one great element of 
(ucceaa. And so much has been accomplished in 
the manufacture of pianos and church organs bjr 
our own makers, that we cannot wonder they 
should look with jealous ayes upon the withdrawal 
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of BD gmnd an opportanity entirety out of the 
uiual competitioD between them. We believe the 
qaetlion is eatentially decided in the minda of the 
direclon, after Ion;; and careful consideration, 
and on what we conceive to be good grounds, and 
that the organ will be onlered of the best manu- 
ftcturer in Germany. Yet tbe conipaTative ad- 
Tantnges offered by American and Toreign build- 
on, is still an open and an interesting question, 
which all friends of mueic must be glad to bear 
dtacusKd. Let ns have all the knonledge, all 
the argument that can be produced on both sides. 
Wth thi« view WB have copied on another papa 
two jMCtM, pro and eon, which appeared last week 
in the Tranteript. Both are written in good 
tone and temper, and throw liglit upon the nut- 
ter. We wish to keep a record of all the impor- 
tant point* and tt^ee in ibe conirorersy. We 
have not tboaght it necewary, boweTer, to go 
back to the original article in the Trantr:ript, 
which called forth the ttricturea by " Moderato," 
because the views therein contained were essen- 
tially the aame which we have before imperfectly 
presented in this Journal. We may from time 
to time make comments and comparisons, but we 
do not see that we have much to add at present, 
nnce the last piece in the Tranteript does it> 
work so ably. 

It IS admitted, we believe, on all hand^, that 
great organs, the greatest that the world knows, 
\avt been built and have flood for centuiies, the 
wonder of the world, in Germany. Such organs 
have not yet been produced here. What our 
enterprising bailden might do, with such outlay 
and such spur to ambition aa are now offered, 
who iball ny 1 The strong conBideration it, 
that the thing now wanted, and at lucti great ex- 
pense provided for, is too great a matter to be 
risked upon such mere experiment ; that it ii 
safer to go where ihe«e great works are no vague 
poMibilities of the future, but monuments of 
actual achievement, and ever present modett of a 
living art — an art in which the great traditions 
are kept fresh and vital, while it ii open to all 
the new su|igeitions of to-day. That we ifaall 
one day bnild as great organs, as that we shall 
one day grow up lo be a« musical a nation, as 
any in the world, we do not doubt ; but we can- 
not expect to jump the intermediate degrees. 
We are to climb step by step to that eminence. 
In OT^n building it can only help us onward, to 
have in the midst of ns a model of the highest art 
attuned to in the old world. 

What ii least appreciated thus far In (he inge- 
luous and Briarean aclivily of our new country 
is, the difference between Art and manuftctnre. 
This baa been alluded to, in nmnection with the 
organ project, both by onraetves and others. It 
is not easily explained lo those who do not feel it ; 
and we do not wonder at the comment made by 
"Moderato" upon a rt-mark of oura. He says 
the idea that the art of organ -building should 
naturally exist in the highest perfection in Ger- 
many, since that has been (he land par excellence 
of the great organists and of great music, is ai 
absurd as to look there for the best printing-pressei 
because there lived Goeihe and Schiller I The 
very confounding of Art and mechanism to which 
we referred I 

The two things are not parallel. The great 
Germao organ* were built, a* the IVansertfri well 
in the same religious and artistic s;nrit, 
*triring for perfection, the aame thon^t 



oC eternity and not of momentary effect, as were 
the old cathedrals ; the spirit so well illustrated in 
Schiller's '' Founding of the Bell." Such artiitic 
piety in lal>or is scarcely known yet in our me- 
chanic enterprise*. The love of Art must per- 
vade and inspire a people, before the machinery 
of Art will be itself arlii-tic. Music must be in 
the people, muHC as revealed by the great Bacbs 
and Handuls, before they will build great organs 
in a deeper spirit than we build our factories and 
rail-roadd ; just as no mere materialistic skill in 
mechanism, notliing short of the deep Faiih of 
those <M times, can bid cathedrals spring up, 
winning the senses lo the soul's side and refuting 
all our literal and sout-starving views of life. As 
to music hallB,if they have not the largest and the 
best in Germany, it is because music there is 
chiefly listened to by smaller audiences where all 
are truly muncal. It is not in the spirit of the 
old world society to have great popular concerts, 
as we do, far most miscellaneous audiences. Both 
systems have their advantages. As to piano- 
fortes, it i* only necessary, to see the force of 
that c(Hn|>arison, to understand one fact not gen- 
i»lly known among our people, namely, that the 
tquare piano, which hns been the chief boast of 
our makers, is scarc-ely looked upon in Germany 
as a legitimate instrument, but as a mere cheap 
substitute, sustaining about the same relation to 
the only^ trae piano, the Grand, or FtUgrl, that 
the Helodeon or Harmonium here does to the 
organ. It is not suU the Germans have no good 
grand piano*. Finally, if Palestine has ceased to 
be the Holy Land in more than name, it is not 
equally clear that Germany has ceased to be the 
musical land, in the sense necessary to our argu- 



Xniioal Tale* and Sonanoei. 

We confess to a great liking for works of the 
imngination, providing they are the offspring of a 
truly creative and poetic mind, and make no 
pretensions a* history. So long a* the writer deals 
with imaginary men and women alone, we have 
patience, and in moat cases sympathy, with him, 
though be beas witdRsHoffmannandChamitieo,as 
strange andwierd as Poe, or the author of "Peter 
Rugg." But the case is very different when his- 
torical personages are made the subject* of fan- 
ciful tales, and Beethoven, Moiart, Ilandel, Bach, 
Corelli, Giardiui, Rossini, and so forth, are 
dressed and tricked out in gaud and tinsel — are 
made the lay figures upon whick weak — very 
weak moditlei too, sometimes — display their want 
of tkWl and taste. When Hoffmann wrote his 
fanciful meeting with " Rilter Gluck," he care- 
fully stated it to be an " ima^nary circumstance" ; 
and yet many have read that as history I Ger- 
man and French musical literature are full of 
these things, and poor Beethoven has been vic- 
timized to an extent incredible lo any one who 
has not bad opportunity to look somewhat ex- 
tensively through the musical journals of Europe 
of the last thirty years. 

We have had occasion two or three times in 
the page* of this Journal to warn our readera 
against giving the least credence to stories pro- 
fessedly hialorical, and our attention is directed 
lo thia topic again by noticing a story going the 
rounds, translated from the Courier del ElatM 
Unit but which we have a dim impression of 
having seen trad smiled at in some other quarter. 
A kind friend translated it for lis several month* 



rinco, but we could not with a good 
abuse our readers with publishing that as history 
which has no foundation in fact whatsoever. We 
refer to a sketch entitled, " History of a Sonata." 

This is the scH;alled " Moonlight " Sonata, in C 
sharp minor, dedii'ated to Countess Julia Guic- 
ciardi. Half a dozen words are sufficient lo show 
the ntler absurdity of the pretended "■ history " 
here given. First, it was not eompo*ed in Bonn, 
but at Vienna. Secondly, Beethoven waa not in 
the low, miserable condition described by the 
writer, but flourishing in the height of bis popu- 
Urity and prosperity. Thirdly, the symphony in 
F was not written until some fifteen years after 
the publication of the Sonata. 

The facta in the case, so far as we know them, 
we will give, in answer to an inquiring correspon- 
dent. The pecuniary condition of Beethoven 
during the years 1800-1-2-3 is sufBcienlly set 
forth in an article in this paper published April 
ii, 1854, and need* no further notice. All this 
time he was deeply in love with Julia Guicciardi, 
and the fkntasia dedicated to her wa* understood, 
by those who knew him best, to be a musical ex* 
preswan of that love. Schindlcr intimate* aa 
mnch. Of any particulars connected with the 
immediate labor of composing the work, no record 
is to be found. Beethoven's beautiful Sonata, 
Op. 26, with the "Mart-ia Funebre," had hardly 
become known in the Musical circles of Vienna, 
when Cappi, one of the publishetf of that cily, 
displayed upon his counter two new sonatas, both 
given as one Opus — Op. 27 — from the same fer- 
tile brain. The first was a (we copy the original 
title) "Sonata guaiiuna Fantaiia per ii Clavicem- 
balo Pianoforte, eompoata e dedicata a lun At- 
leisa la Signora Principetsa Giovanna Lichfen- 
stein, nala Langravia Fantenberg, da Luigi ran 
Beethooen. Opera 97. No. 1. In Vienna presso 
Giov. Cappi etc." 

The second waa the one in question : "Sonata 
quan una Fantatia per U Claricembalo o Piano- 
forte compotta e dedicata alia DamigeUa Contetta 
Oittlielta Guicciardi, da Luigi ran Beelhoten, 
Opem 27. No. 2. In Vienna presso Giov. 
Cappi etc." 

The latter became very soon one of Beet- 
hoven's moat popular works, was most liiglily 
praised by the critics, and the dreamy, half-s<id 
first movement, so full of tender melancholy and 
a spiritual condition, which can find no expres- 
sion out of music, obtained for it among the 
pianists of the cily the title " Moonlight Sonata." 
This title no more came from Bectboven himnelf 
than the title of " Jupiter," given by the English 
to Mozart's Symphony with the fugue, oriyinatvd 
with that great master. In short, Beethoven, 
like other men, took a musical thought, worked 
upon, thought upon it, studied it, elaborati'd it, 
wrote it out, corrected it, finished it to his own 
aatiafaclion, and then sold it to some pnblishcr. 
The firet thought was an inspiration ; the thought 
aa we read it on the printed page is the result of 
long-continued, peracvering labor. 

In the name of all who devote Ihemtclves lo 
historical and biographiual researches, we utter 
our protest agaiiist fanciful sketches of which real 
persons are maile the heroes. The more facts, 
the more well-founded, characlerialic anecdotes 
of great men in all station*, profeasions and arts, 
the better ; the more imaginative, fanciful tales 
and sketches which are adapted to the improve- 
ment of musical taste and to the spread of a lore 
for line music, also the better ; but do not abiise 
the reader by presenting as history stories utterly 
without foundation, and which in every line are 
fitted bat to deceive and convey false ideas. 
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"Thb Cabtlb n» ram WiLiiBM<BM."--We give 
to-diy the cODcludJDg chapter of ihii beautiful Art 
Mrel by aEOROB 8ibd. We regret, and so will many 
itonrreadert, that it ia«o shore. Aimany vlll desire 
» read the whole caanectedlr, we hare had « United 
edition strudi off id a neat octBTo pamphlet Ibnn. — 
7tice_fifiem cettU per cop;. To be had at this office, 

~ at the periodical store*. 



Xanoal B«fiew. 



Tlie AmtrieimOoiltctiimofliitntmmMMtaie: erm- 
lisliag of MarcAm, Quickitepa, Waltitt, Conlra- 
Dfinea, Quadritlm, Codllom. Pal/uw, Hornpipe; 
ReeUf Miaovrlau^ and athfr prtfmiar ntutic, aetccted 
Jrvm the leorkt ofxariotu ntaaleri, and armni/fd for 
tVind anrf titrint/nl Imlmmenlc. ivrk lu tke'ViollH, 
Fluie, Clarinn. Conut, Bugle, Viokmecilo. *e., 
vit/ioul fAe Pianty-Jorte, Organ. ifelodroH or Sera- 
pAine. Volnmcl. pp.104. By John W. Moobe, 
author of the "Complete EncTctopEdia of Huaic," 
Sc. Boston: Geo. P. Reed A Co. 

1 Thia baaV ii really a cnriosily. There is a rarlain 

BaT'e benevolence Mwell as shrewdneis in the plan. 

It hreatbes llie broadest popular sjmpathies and 

I shows arqaaintance with the largest market. The 

aothar in his preface says: 

In mv interronna with masic lOTinj; people, I 

haw noticed, thnl in every town and yilliajje, there 

are mariji vounii persons of Home id nsieal talent, who 

play upon iho Violin. Flute. Clarinet, Comet, Bugle, 

Violonrello, Pinnufonc, Orgsn, Melocleon, or Sera- 

phine — a.11 of whom, for the want of n suitable cut- 

leciion of mask, are rompelled lo practise iilone. 

Kearly hII the nillcctions of Instrumental Mniic 

Hlilrh have been, from time to lime, published in this 

conniry, have consisted of simply lin^tis and Trioi, 

with an occasional Quartette — and 1 know no work 

wliere the amntiement is lor various and many in- 

imenu with Pianoforte accompaniment. It hai 

n m^ object and in prepnrinf; this compilation, 

only to supply a great and growing want, but lo 

irnini!e b1] the music in the work, that il may he 

ie a source of pleasure and rational enjoyment to 

h as may meet together For practice, and j-et so lo 

le ihe puns, that one, two, three, four, six, eight, 

even a targe memlier may wiib equnl profit use 

music ai occasion and circumstances may require. 

For the aodal circle, where lliere may be for use only 

- "ioliii or a Flute, or some one or two of the 

/ inalnimenbi, the music hero preaentcd will he 

found at^reeablfl wiih the simple Piiiiio-forte accoro- 

I paniment. 

I The design, thus stated, is • good one. To help 

Ihe scattered muaicai ability throughout our country 

' Tillages, oar stray and isolated flutists, comisti, 

darineiista and pianists, in a small way, to club 

together and perform in quartet, or in larger bands. 

the old familiar tunes which, with the Sebhaih psalm 

tunes, constitute Ihe chief musical pabulum of the 

: b^nning-to-bc musical millions, is in itself a worthy 

object and may lead to something higher. In the 

, exccDiian of the plan two things are to he con- 

I Pinit, ihe selection of music, which Is mainly of 
the TCTj lightest, homeliest, commonest, most pop- 
! ntar description. Here are all Ihe old hacknied 
' dance tunes, patriotic marches, £c,, which boys 
I whistle, and aihich village flddlera, through succcs- 
' re genentions, have employed to keep young feet 
motion. Here are " College Hornpipe," " Fish- 
's Hornpipe," "Dashing While Sergeant," " Wait 
for the Wagon," " Jordan," " Yankee Doodle," and 
what not. Here, too, are various well-known sets of 
qoadriDes, and some new ones, aa also marches, with 
the letter " M " to indicate Care we lo understand ?) 
original anlhonhip. Add a tew bits from Rossini, 
Hourt, Siranas, and well-known " masters," {though 
re-tentb« ol the whole can scarcely be attributed 
any Moslen) and yon have seventy or eighty 
pieces which surely cannot be complained of on the 
icore of being " orer-«lMslcal " or " scientific." 

Secondly, the arrangement and treatment. This 
is partly explaiiMd in the above extract from the 
preface. Each piece is scored in six slaves. The 
upper staff coDtains the melody, for first clarinet, or 



fiulB, or violin. Then comes a second treble for the 
same class of instramonl*. The third, or tenor, is 
for cornet, bugle, or third violin. The fourth staff 
is for violoncello, Saxhorn, or hass. The two lower 
staves are for piiino, organ, Ac This trore is ex- 
tremely converirnt. to sail all emergencte*. Each 
part may be plsyed hy a single instrument or by 
enough to make oat quite a band. If you have not 
/our instruments (besides the piano), omit the third 
part. If jou have but laa, omit the second violin ; 
or yon may omit the piano part; and one is wicked- 
ly tempted to inquite sometimes : why not omit the 
whole 1 Snch convenient dilation for conveying an 
imasrination of music with to little of Ihe material, 
reminds one of that cup of " tea"' wherewith " die 
Marchioness '' regaled Dick Swiveller. However, 
since the ingredients of a stronger cup ate here, we 
will not complain of ihe suggestion for the benefit 
of tho*e who like tn take it weak. So far as we 
have noticed, ihc pieces are rorreclly and clearly 
harmonized. But we most wonder ai the want of 
care shown in Ihe case of the few piece* taken from 
real biiij(-t». io go hack to the original sources. One 
of these i* itw well known Fsfraioanno of Moiart, 
here called "Zcrlina's Air." Why (hose alterations 
and cartailmcnts. so great that the soul and beauty 
of the long are loetl It would be qaite as easy to 
give it just as Mozart wrote it; far essier and far 
wiser than to undertake to improve on Moxart. So, 
too. another Mnzan melody, the well-known O dolc» 
concsnfo, which is here raited an "English GIee"1 
Among Ihe minor defects, we may mention the 
omission of all time marks, as Adajiio, Allegro, &c. 

On the whole, we donlit not that the book is 
fraught with a good deal of amusement and some 
musical profit, (which might be much more] for 
amateurs in the most radimentary stages of the art 
in country towns. The idea of arrangemeu for snch 
social practice, we have said, is gowl \ and as the 
present is hut Volume I,, we trust Ihe next will be 
well mied with music of a little higher and less 
hacknied order, such as wilt tend to raise the general 
taste somewhat, and that the " masters " will be 
freely drawn from, only provided that their compo- 
sitions be presented without needless alteration. 

Th* American School Melodiil, and Pmtalotxian 
Teacher, *i. *e. Dy Jdsiah Osqood. pp. 221. 
Boston : O. P. Reed & Co. ^'^ 

A useful little book for schools and classes, as 
well as for home circles. A large portion of it is 
devoted to elementary instruction on the inductive 
or Pcstaloiiian system; intermingling explanations 
with exercises, solfeggi and vocalizations arranged in 
attractive fortns of ronnds and tunes in one, two, 
three and four parts. This part of the work seems 
done with thoroughness and clearness. Then follows 
a collection of over a hundred simple children's 
hymns and songs, on all sorts of sulijecta, partly 
original, and partly selected and arranged. These 
are mostly written in three parts j i.e. for one or 
two trebles and bass. 

The Golden IVrtath, a chma CoHection of Farorite 
Slelodiej, for HcKoaU, te. Alto a eompleti Courwe 
of EleninUary Imtruciiota, vpon the Ptttalotxian 
Sutttm, KilA numerotit Ezereitei, ic, B; L. O. 
Emebbox. pp.221. Boston; Oliver Ditsou. 
A book very similar to the above and fore similar 
object. The Elementary part covers less gronnd, 
but seems well arranged. The songs are of like va- 
riety of subjects, only 4he mnsic is more familiar, 
consisting mostly of little pieces already favorites in 
schools and singing circles. They are harmonized 
in the same simple way for three voices. Every 
good addition to the stock of school songs should be 
welcomed ; perpetual novelty in this department 
seems a mor^ reasonable aim than it does In the 
matter of plain psalmody. 



Irtusiijal dfliit-dfhai. 

There has been music on the Common two eve- 
ninga daring the past week ; as usual, a brass band 
of about sixteen iminiments. What we beard the 
flnt evening was played in rematfcjtbly good tana 



and with carcflil expression ; but many of the pieces 
partook loo much of the doleful sentimental lo aSect 
the crowd much. Cheerful was the multitudioous 
clapping of hand* when something like the '- Eclipse 
Polka" or the "Anvil Chnros" struclt np. The 
Verdi muiic takes well with brass insirnments. On 
Wodneoday again three piecra out of the ten or 
twelve were reminiscences of TWnutore. O for a har- 
mony not wholly brass! But with any kind of 
music for a magnet, it Is good to see sach happy 
crowds drawn to the Common these June nights. 
The scene is beautiful, and does away with a great 

deal of the day's dall prose In P^ridence, last 

Monday evening, a very saccessful concert was given 
by the " Musical Institute," under the direction of 
Mr. L. T. DOWNES, asoisted hy the "Beethoven 
Orchestra," conducted by Mr W. F. Mabshali., 
comprising altogether aliout 125 perlbrmers. The 
first psrt of the programmo consisted of Ihe Adagio 
and Allegro from Beethoven's ftiM Symphony; the 
chorus : " The heavens are telling." hy Haydn ; a 
soprano dnct with chonis,from Mendelssohn's Lobi/f 
san? (■•eantifully sung, WB are loM, hy Miss Phatt 
snd Hiss Hokbll] ; a chorus for male voices : " The 
Prai^ of Jehovah," by Beethoven ; the Trio : " Lift 
thine eyes," (flnely sung by Miss Cabpenteb, Miss 
MoBBLL and Mrs. Wadbwobvh} and Chorus : ' He 
i« watching over Israel," from " Elijah " ; and Cho- 
rus : '' O great t« the depth of the riches," Ac, from 
" St Paul." Part second was of a lighter chame- 
ler, including an overture by Weigl ; two choruses 
from Ersaai; a Sextet by Zollner; chorus from 
"William Tell"; selections from a tight French 
Mass, bv a quartet of voicea ; hut euding wiib Han- 
del's "^alfelajah" cfaoraa. Mr. Downea, who is 
one of the best organists and teachers in the city, is 
full of seal for good music, especially that of^the 
great masten in the sacred stvte, and will do much 
we donbt not, to inspire a love for the best in 

Providence The many friends and admirers of 

Miss Adelaidb PtitLLiPPf will be pained to lenrn 
that her concert tour westward has been inter- 
rupted by a pretty serious accident in Utica, N. Y., 
where, by a fall' from her horse, her ancle was 

From the "Statistics of the Indastry of Massa 
chasellB for the year ending Jane 1, IS.'iS, prepared 
from offlcial returns by FiAvcti Db WirT, Secre- 
tary of , 'the Commonwealth," we glean the following 
fads pertaining to our speciality. — The number of 
I'iano-Fone manufactories in Boston was SO ; Pianos 
manufaciared in the year, 6,ISS; capital employed, 
e941,000; another musical instrument msnufHcio- 
ries, 10; valae'of instruments manafoctured, f 1.961.- 
700; capital, SI0!,100; persons employed, 1.348 
The value of the musical inslruments manufaciared 
that year in the whole State is set down at ta,995,- 
G80. Of this Boston alone claims 92,001,700. 

Still ihey come I Another musical journal greets 
us from Cliirugo, the second from that city. It is 
called TAe Ifestem JoumaJi:/ Jfusi'c, and annoances 
its determination to make itself Ihe musical joamsl 
of the great West It is a neat print of eight pages, 
promi<-ing music hereafter, and is published once a 
fortnight by K. G. Ooeiehe. Wis. H. Ccbbib is 
the editor. The more the merrier, if they will only 
serve the cause of ^asic, and not merely music trade. 
The Introductory anicle augurs well The Ger- 
man Matic-Verein at Milwaukie has worked well in 
the cause of music. According to the annnal report 
of the secietary, the following operas were per- 
formed during the past year: "Frcyschutr," twice ; 
"Norma," "Ciav and Zimmerman," " Str»dclls," 
also twice. Besides this, they gave a grand concert 
once a month. The operas of " Don Juan," and 
" Daughter of the Regiment," are now in rehearsal. 

The CrUeriom tells us of a new musical prodigy, 
one Signor Valia, a Fhiladelphian. " He is a pro- 
fflss<K of magic, of venlriloqaism, and of the violin, 
and for the receipt of a ridiculously smalt sum, 
promises to send by mail, to any given address, full 
instractions in either of iheaa ek^nt accomplish- 
menta. According lo ■ coatempoiary, a 'celebrated 
compoaer' speaks thns of the violin perforstaiices of 
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Sipior Tallo: 'I have he«rd PBganini, SiTori, 
Vieiuteiiipi, Spohr, and many other Ki«Bt vloltniiu, 
Knd I have thought ihM for povsr of tone, didicab 
exccation, Tariety of lounil, and management of the 
bow, nolhin); more roald be done, but SiifnorYnllo 
inrpauei them all. He dravi more powerfnl lonei 
from the instrument than Sivori or Spohr. His es- 
eentioK of the itaccalo, piizicato, and harmonic pM- 
■agei ii far aaperior to those of Pa^anini or Vieux- 
lenpa. He execates the Carnival on one string, 
while at the game time he pezfomu two distinct airt 
on tht pimio.' " 

Hr. Cboklet, of the AOxnaaim, does not admire 
ALnoni's preient singing, or dnmaiie efforis, to 
mneh as the critics we have qnoted. Her perform- 
ance in the Somwtmlnda, he savs, " betides being 
lingnlar to Me, wai dramaliralljr nnll, and onl; par- 
tial ]j effective as a piece of singing." "She was 
frequent]; out of tune." "In her Bnal rtmdo the 
pleainre wliich her executive brilliencj must other- 
wise have given as, waH impaired bj the divenilj- of 
weight and quality of her notes — no two roulada 
being taken without a mixture uf thick and tJiin, 
destructive of that flow of serenity which the moaic 
of Bellini's village opera demands." By the same 
writer we are reminded that we did not give due 
credit lor the Improvetnenl in respect of ^honnen of 
H. Bemedict's anoiial concert. Chorley says : 
" The giver seems this jrear wisel; bent on sarpriiing 
(hose who have been used to carry home to Ger- 
many the bill of hii concert, as a curiosity, which, 
although it was printed, nobody there was expected 
to accept as a reality." We have already noticed 
ajmpwms at last, in the London concert criticisnit, 
of getting weary of too much of a good thing, and 
■everal instances of moderation in the length of pro- 
grammes, showing that John Ball's musical digea- 
lioa i« ttot of SQch superhuman capacity as we had 

so long supposed A flute of gold has been mode 

in London fbr a gentleman in Aosiralia. lu toue is 
said to have a certain superior ricbueas, roundness 
aud sonority, as compared with flutes herelofora 
made of box-wood, cocoft-wood, ivory, glass, or 
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fioo taale, added to a power of rapid execution quite 
unrivalled, rendered his performance with one hand 
an illusion far beyond the one string of Pagsnini ; 
but the grand featni^ of Fumagellis playing was 
miiKJ,- he was aa^uredly (he most intellectunl inter- 
preter oF the old masters thai has been heard in 
Parit, and waa considered as one of the best living 
Interpreters of Chopin's music. He was settled in 
thai city, and was on a musical tour in hit native 
country when death surprised him in (he midst of 
his artisiical triumphs. On Thursday evening he 
gave a concert, which was atiendMl hy oU Florence, 
and crowned with ibe most brilliant success ; on 
Saturday he was no more — two little days between 
the plaudits of the pnbHcand the lomb! He was in 
his STth year. 
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■ocart's Ja.tiux. 

[We translate the following ftom the new blog- 
TAph; or MozAitT, by Otto Jahn, of which the firat 
volume has recently appeared in Qennany .] 

John George Leopold Mozart, the father 
of the great composer, was the son of a book- 
biader in Augsburg, and was bora in 1T19. 
Naturally giDed viih a clear, sharp underatand- 
in^, and a firm, energetic will, be at an early 
ago reaolveil by proper intellcctna! culture to 
work his way up out of the limited circumgtaiices 
of big family into a higher position ; and he could 
boast before bis son tfaat this vai only realized 
alter a protracted conflitt with unfavorable cii^ 
cumstanccs, and through earnest perseverance 
and most watchful prudence. His musical tal- 
ent, which appeared quite early, must have 
relieved bis studies, as ittloes with many. When 
the son visiled Au^burg in the year 1777, he 
learned many things about his father's youth 
which helped to refresh the latter"* recollections. 
Thus he *rilea to bis son about bis having sung 
while a boy as discautiet in the cloisters of S(. 
Ulrich and at the Holy Cross, and how after- 
wards be was able to make his appearance as a 
clever organist • • • • • 

Life had early led him into a hard suhool of 
privation, which gave a definite direction to hb 
character and views of lite. He had long been 
settled in the coDviction that only by continual 
and intense exercise of bis faculties and powers 
can man attain the goal set before bim, either in 
spiritual culture or in social position. Accord- 
ingly, what stood ant as the distinctive feature of 
his character was an unshaken coascienliousoeas 
and faithfulness to duty in all the relations of 
Ufe, in great things and in small, whence an un- 
ing severity in his requirements of 



others, but before all, of himself. This he shows 
in his official relations, as teacher and edncator, 
and particularly jn liis religious deportment He 
was a strict Catholic, who, however, recognized, 
not without admiration, morality and virtue in 
Protestants. Nothing does he fear so moch as the 
injurious influence which a long stay in Protestant 
countries might exert upon the soul's welfare of 
his children ; and occasionally too he makes ef- 
forts at conversion with an inward satisfaction.* 
All that the church requires of its professors he 
fulfils not only dutifully, but with zeal ; he has 
masses read, buys relics, and go forth, where op- 
portunity presents itself. There cannot be a 
doubt that herein he followed an unfeigned con- 
Leopold Mozart was a man of real piety, 
which maiutuned itself through serious losses, 
nnder pressing circumstances, steadfest and un- 
altered ; it was but the natural consequence 
of his education and his position that he knew 
no other ground, no other form for this pious 
disposition, but those transmitted in his church. 
With the same strict conscientiousness which ha 
maintained in other matters, he fulfilled his du- 
ties also towards God and his church. 

But it would be a great mistake were we to 
consider him a narrow devotee. On the con- 
trary, he was endowed with a sharp, clear under- 
standing, for whose many-sided cultivation he 
made extraordinary exertions, and he had a de- 
cided tendency and talent for criticism, nay even 
for ridicule and sarcasm. The hard and needy 
circumstances through which he bad to toil so 
painfully, amid environments which he looked 
far beyond, led him very early to turn his criti- 
cism upon the practical relations of men lo one 
another in their ordinary, for the most part stnali 
and pitiful relations, which he saw through so 
eaaly. And so he acquired the firm conviction 
that self-love and self-interest are the only springs 
of human action, on which one may calculate 
with certainty, and which may be employed with 



■ " Among my Triends in London is h certain Sip- 
nintini, a great virtuoso od the violoncello. He is 
the ion of a Dutch Jen, but after travelling through 
Italy and Spain, he found that faith, ita ceremonies 
and commandments, laughable, and he forsook it. 
Talking with him a short time since about matters of 
faith, I found from all his conversation that he nas 
■atiafied at that time nith believing in one Qod, and 
with loving, first Ilim, and then his brother as him- 
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idea of our faith, and I carried it so hr 
that he is now agreed with me that of all Christian 
creeds the Catholic is the best. I mean very soon to 
make another attack upon him; one must step very 
softly in such matters. Patience ! Perhaps I shall 
yet become a misstonary in Bogland." — Letter fiom 
London, Sept. 13, I7G4. 



prudence ; that to pre-suppo«e pbtUntbropy and 
friendship is a folly such as seldom goes unpun- 
ished. This want of foith in men in personal 
intercourse, which he regarded as the highest 
result of practical experience, he sought also to 
impress upon his son, but with the smallest suc- 
cess. And in himself this gloomy view of life by 
no means stifled generous thought and feeling; 
in bim, as in so many, the theory is sharper and 
more hostile than its application is in actual life. 
Where Leopold Mozart critidzes, where be 
analyzes men's ways of ac^ng, he is sharp and 
shows himself possessed by no prejudices. In 
spite of his {nety he expresses the profbundest 
contempt and utters the most bitter ridicule 
against priestcraft and priestly living; — he had 
opportunities to know both intimately. Quite as 
little did high birth and pontton dazzle him; with 
full consciousness he oppoaed to these the inde- 
pendence of true culture and ability. 

But also towards tboee who stood moel near to 
him, even to bis beloved son, he remained still 
impartial. It ii a remarkable spectacle, and one 
which had the moat wholesome influence on Mo- 
zart's development, to see how the Ikther never 
let himself be dazzled by the son, whom he loved 
as much as ever father loved a son, whose artistic 
genius he recognized with truest judgment, and 
admired and reverenced it as it continued to de- 
velop ; bow he never di'guised from hitnself his 
weaknesses, but warned and blamed him witb in- 
exorable severity, and trained him up to system- 
atic loyally to duty. In llus relation to his son 
the ungular mixture of various pectiliarities in 
Leopold' Uozart's character with a clear, con- 
scious ability, shows itself in the most pure and 
edifying manner : ho has himself declared that 
the education of this son was the highest misnon 
of his Ife. Meanwhile the warmth of his heart 
and disposition, his readiness to serve and to 
assist, were by no means limited to those wbo 
were united with him by the lies of nature ; he 
shows himself a true and trusty friend, a liberal 
benefactor within the narrow limit of his means. 

The efforts it had cost him lo acquire only a 
tolerable position, the unceasing toil demanded 
merely lo support daily existence, gave him a 
lively sense of the importance of a secure social 
position ; and the more convinced be was that his 
son would hardly learn to attach enough impor- 
tance to that, the more be strove by bis own pru- 
dence and experience to help biniL Remarks 
have been mode in a lane of depreciation or of 
ridicule about the care which Leopold Mozart 
manifested about economical affairs. But such 
writers are nnjnst, partly in blaming bim for what 
was but the necessary consequence of the strut- 
ened circumstances, against which he was forced 
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to <:ontGiid ; partly in £iiling to >e«, that the cgr- 
reBpondfinw, out of which we draw this knowl- 
edge, must have involved connnunications of this 
sort necesaarily. At all evenia, if a certain 
anxiety here betrayB itself, whieh was inc-rcascd 
in later yean by infirmity and hypochondria, 
still it \a cast entirely in the shade by the rare 
union of general and musical culture, of love and 
au9lerity,of correct judgment and earnest fidelity 
to duty, which Leopold Mozart developed In the 
education of his son, who certainly without this 
never would have been what he became through 
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These remarks, which prove with what exlraor- 
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WM conducted, are to be explained in the follow- 
ing manner, hy means of the MSS. of Mozart, 
already mentioned, which were collected for this 
purpose ; — 

As regards the date, 1792, it would be too bold 
a c-ODcluMOD to suppo^ that Mozart purposed to 
have a transcript made for himself of this, liis 
niostimportani work, when it should be completed, 
before consign infc the original to the person who 
commi^ioned him lo write it, and which could 
not be eliecled before the first days of the 
approaching new year, and that in this expectation 
he wrote the dale of the eoming year upon the 
first pa^e. This inscription can, however, be ex- 
plained by another and more obvioui probability. 

Among the MSS. of Mozart contained in the 
porirolios referred to, there is a score of a concerto 
for a French-honi, with accompaniments for string 
instruments and two oboes, which Mozart com- 
posed for his fritind Seitzel, a celebrated horn- 
pla^-er. At the end of this stands in his hand- 
writing. " fieima, Vener de Santo, dir 6 Aprile, 
im." Evidently here 1792 is written in mistake, 
iniuead of 1791, in which year Good Friday fell 
upon the 6th of April, and thus it niit>ht also have 
happened with ihe date in the ifc^Kifni; although 
for my own part, I prefer the tonner solution of 
the question. Further, no one wlio designed to 
make a forsery of a MS. of Mozart would have 
addt^d to his signature the date ofa year in which 
ho no longer existed. Nevenhele**, it is worthy 
of remark that the Abbii Stadler did not notice 
this date, since if he had he would certainly have 
mentioned it, as we know, from his dii'sertaiions 
upon the work, that be copied the Requiem, 
Kj/rie, and the Diet irte " from the firat written 
score, and the genuine aulOfrraph of Mozart," and, 
indeed, this not long after his death. 

Tlio consecutive fifths in the violins in the 
Sanclut, the effect of which is softened, and almost 
annulled by the contrary motion of the first ami 
second violins, may have escaped the composer's 
attention Jn the ardour of writing, or miy inlc n- 
tionally have been written by him as an exception 
that may well be permitted to such a maslur. 
Moreover, there misht be ijuoted not a few con- 
secutive finbs well known to me, from works of 
Handel, whom however no one would accuse of 
impure part- writ! nc. 

It a true that ftfozart was accustomed almost 
always to write his rehearsals in lbs manner de- 
scribed above, and that this is indeed one of the 
thief peculiarities by which to identity his hand- 
writing. It is, however, to be observed, that in 
the rondo for the Horn, before referred to, the 
open-shaped natural, exactly resembling that used 
id the Diet ira of the si'ore in question, appears 
throughout; and it is to be remembered that this 
Rondo and the Requiem were both written during 
the last vear of Mozart's life. These open, 
unusual shaped naturals are, moreover, in the 
MS. under judgment, the less queetionable, as 
they are not continued from the nrst p^e of the 
Dlei ira throughout the 
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second page of the sixth leaf the cloM ones which 
he usually wrote begin to be mixed with all the 
open ones, and are more end more frequently 
employed until folio 27, and they only ajjpear 
from the 28th leaf until the end of the work. 

Wth regard to the eapilal letters above re- 
ferred lo : ill the MSS. of the four Portfolios are 
many examples of the B corresponding; with tho'e 
in the store under notice, and there is an R 
exactly like that in the nupcrscnption of the 
above-mentioned Rondo. The remaining letters 
in the Diex irte lo the end, do not precisely coi^ 
respond with the MSS. with wbich they have 
been compared \ on the other hand, the wonl 
Jinii, at the Conclusion of the whole, might be 
supposed lo be an impression from ihat at the end 
of the before-named Cantata of the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

What was meant by these little perpendicular 
lines and crosses, which either alternately or side 
by side, at greater or less distances, appear at the 
lop Une of idmoBt every page, must always remain 
a ]irobli^m which Mozart himself alone could solve. 
That, however, they were inserted by himself, 
and not by SUasmayer, is proved by their appear- 
ing not only in the sketches of the score of the 
Rt^quiera, which are entirely in Mozart's band- 
writing, but a1»o in many other vocal pieces in 
the portfolios, and even in instrumental composi- 
tions, for example, on every page of the original 
MS. of the beautiful sonata for the pianoforte in 
A minor, wliii.'h Mozart wrote in Pans in the year 
1778, and which is included in his cdlection. 

With respect to tlie numbering of the pajies, it 
is certainly remarkable that it is not, as lu the 
sketches of the score, in connected succcision ; 
but, as is well known, Mozart wrote this work at 
interrupted periods, and probably was not at the 
pains of referring to the numbering of the pre- 
figures in the complete work, and so began num- 
bering afresh each time he resumed the composi- 
tion. At all events, the figures in the leaves ex- 
actly resemble those of the sketch of the score. 

Finally, the question, why Mozart did not write 
the instrumentation from the "Dies iraj" to the 
" Hostiaa" inclusive, in the blank lines of the 
sketches, rather than make a new copy of the 
score, may be solved by a letter from his widow 
to the AbbiS Stadler of the 31st May, 1827, 
wherein it is said : " It may be brou^iht as a re- 
proai'h to Mozart that ho was not very orderly 
with hii papers, and otlen mislaid what he had 
begun to CMnpose ; rather than spend time in 
seeking for it he preferred to write it out again ; 
the consequence of this was that many things 
were twice written, the second of which was in 
no respect different from the one that had been 
mi^aiil; for whatever idea he had once worked 
out in his mind was firm as a rock, and never, 
altered." ]l might certainly be objected to this, 
that such might probably be the case with shorter 
pieces or single movements, but was very unlikely 
to have been done with a long series of vocal 

What may be cited from the writings of the 
hhhi Stadler against the possibility of the present 
Fcore beini: in the handwriting of Mozart, loses 



with myi>elf, his intimate friend, he has never 
mentioned that he had once spoken with Mozart, 
or even with Siissmayur, on the subject of the 
Requiem. 

The Abbi5 only knew, and only could know, 
what had been told him in tlie house of Mozart, 
and could only write so much as was there com- 
municated to him. He was not even apprised, as 
appears from several passages in his writings, what 
liecame of the firtt movements — " Bequiem" and 
" Kyrio" — after he had copied them. " It will 
probably soon explain itself," he writes, " into 
whose hands the first leaves of the original score, 
from No. 1 to No. 10, have fallen." And subse- 
quently — " Two copies were immediately made, 
of Siissmaycr's score; the MS. score of Siisunayer 
was sent to the person who had given the commis- 
sion for the work, and probably, for his greater 
satisfaction, Mozart's original MS. of the " Re- 
quiem" and " Kyrie" may have been sent with 



them." In case it was intended Ihi 

the person who gave the commission for the woik, 
that Alozart had really composed it, it seems 
inexplicable that the two divisions of the sketches 
of the si^ore, from folio II till 49, were not sent 
also, in order to render this conviction as complete 
as possible. 

The weil-known letter of SuBsmaver to the 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, which has so often 
appeared in print, was still less calculated to make 
those waver in their opinion who declared the 
score to be Mozart's genuine handwriting, quite 
independent of Ibe ojiinion of such connmssi-urs 
as considered that he " had composed the ■ Sanc- 
tus,' ' BcnedictuB,' and ' Agnus Dei.' anew" — of 
which further hereafter, — the credibility of this 
letter is destroyed by ita first words, which con- 
tains a manifeit untruth. He writes: — "in the 
' Requiem,' as well as in the 'Kyric,' 'Dies itk,' 
' Domine Jesu,' Mozart entirely completed the 
four vocal parts and the fundamental bass, as well 
as the figuring, but had only indicated the chief 
passages of the instrumentation." 

I have already mentioned that the Abbd Stadler 
transcribed the first two movements, viz, " Re- 

Suiem" and "Kyrie/'ehortlv after Moiart'adi'arb, 
■om his original copy. 'Tbis transcript, as well 
as that of the " Dies ine," has been in the po^iacs- 
sion of the Imperial Library for several years. 
Stadler says, in the Addenda to bis Defence, etc. 
— " Should these orieinal MSS. ever come lo light, 
which is very pojsible, it will be proved that my 
transcript (of the ' Requiem' and ' Kyrie,') cor- 
responds with them, just as the 'Dies ine,' at 
present in my possession, corresponds with the 
sketch of the score." These original MSS. haee 
been found, and the most complete scores produced 
of the transcript of the two first movements with 
Mozart's MS., which forms the division from folio 
1 till 10 of the score in question, hia proved 
itself; but tbis transcript contained, as is now 
seen in the original MS. itself, a score completed 
in every detail, of the " Requiem" and " Kyrio; " 
consequently these were not sketches of scores 
similar to the following numbers, and Siissmayer 
could not have had the slightest share in these I wo 
movements. 

There remained, therefore, no doubti, or as 
good as none, as to the perfect authenticity of the 
newly aiquired score; after many fruitless en- 
deavors to obtain some more important MSS. of 
Siissmayer than the two already mentioned, the 
Freyberr von Lanog kindly supplied two from his 
collection, namely: a trio for soprano and two 
basses, with orchestral accompaniments, I'on^sting 
of fifteen leaves, and an aria for bass with 
orchestra of ten leaves, both pieces designed for 
the opera La Serva Padrona, and both of the 
year 1 7D3. If the resemblance of these scores to. 
Mozart's handwriting generally, both as to the 
notes and the words, was almost incredible, it was 
still more perfect to that of the SLore of the 
lUquiein commencing from the " Dies ine." The 
cBiiital letters F, Q, and T, which had been in 
vain sought for tliroughout the MSS. of Motart 
in that particular shape, were here the only ones 
that appeared, and the alight deviations in the 
score I'rom Mozart's general manner, that had 
been before regarded as unimportant, as well as 
the twice interrupted numbering of the leaves, 
now assumed a greater significance. 

The longer and the more carefully the compar- 
ison of these two MSS. with the score was contin- 
ued, the more confusing it became ; the more so 
as, on the other band, the latter presented many 
characters more peculiar to the handwriting of 
Mozart than lo that of Siissmayer. 
[Ta b* coaUaiud.] 



Musical PLAaiAKisu. — The London Alhe- 
naum has the following : 

That ballad muuc is aa curious in its origin and 
completion as ballad literature, we have frequently 
bad occasion to point out. Where memory ends 
— where appropriation step in — where creation 
begins — are so many questions, wbich, it appears, 
cannot be in music settled by a jury. Are all 
great robbers, with or without being 
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airare of the theft? Ilandel waa, there ii no 
dotihr. Mozart pitked and Btote a little in a moet 
poelk-al way. BectlioTer, ever, was obligeil to 
CItm«>n(i, it has been >ai<l. Mendelssohn look 
from fieetboven in the overture of his * IfOl> 
peKin^.' and from Herr Lindblad in bis second 
' ZuleilcA.* Signor Rossini has gathered treasures 
from every onp, — his crucible, however, having 
within it a magicai power of transformation, so 
that oftentimes the thing which was put in as 
emerald has oome out a diamond. It we turn 
from the Tritons to the minnows, — from createn 
to eopy-right holders anci copy-wrongers, — from 
melodies to memories, — the rollowin" extract from 
B late nomber of the Neai York iliaical Reviea 
and Gaulle will be found I'urioui. It throws a 
light on the origin of some of our ballads, justify- 
ing all that we have advanced as to (he extreme 
ditlieiilty of ascertaining the paternity of tunes 
which belonged to days when there were no 
Gazelles to ptrint out " coiucidenceB," Here is 
the American paragraph : — 

" A KOTii; lies on our tnble from the press ol Messrs. 
, Ixindon, received bj a la'- -' --- -"'- 

. whereof mm as follows: 'Bon 

I Mr. Sims ReeveB, to whom it i« dedicated _, 

lev.' The muaic of th[» song is, note for note, Wur- 

I lel's (George F. Root) very popular ■ Hazel Dell.' " 

I — Our readers will not have forgotten the literal 
r resemblance betwixt a song by Mr. Linley and 
' one by Herr Lindblad, which a few years since 

gave rise to some correspontlence in the Alhe- 
I nieum. It is a pity that even if international law 
' has nothing to do with ibe matter, and even if 
1 eourti^y bo waved aside on such occasioni a title 
I like the above should have not been followed by 

tbe words " at adaptation of an A/Brrican 
I melo'Ii/," — snpposing Mr. Root's tune to be Mr. 

Root's property, and not soma French, Italian, or 
I English melody natunilized and altered by emi- 
I grat'o"- ^ 
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' I (From Um Tniuoripl, Jan* 30.) 

1 1 Music Hall Oriiam. Ih ll\e Editor of iha TVan- 
terijil: In again asking the favor of yoar cotamns, 
I for the purpose of nolicinj; the remarks in the rejoin- 
der of the 20ih insl., to an article hy myself of the 
19ih. I lake occasion lo express a recoenilion of your 
I former roiinesr, and assare yon that I would not 
thus obtrude myself upon yoTir notice, but from ihe 
' conrtciion that very incorrect views are entertained 
. by manv in our communiiy, yourself included, as 
' erinced \>j the rejoinder. In mv remarks I wonld 
. not be understood as expressing the least doubt that 
hiKbly honoralila and laudable ambition prompts the 
I movers in tbeir proposed action for procnring the 
Moiic Hall Oruan, and believing myself lo he incited 
I by no lot laudable motive, hope no such intimation 
I may be sgain pointed at myself, as was cODlained in 
' the article referred lo, and which wni, perhaps, inad- 
, vertanlly made, as no gentleman of the committee 
1 1 could feel more opposed than myself to any expen- 
j diture, largo or small, that did not give full promise lo 
I ensure us an instrument, equal in point of merit to 
' , any abroad. 
I ' Knowing that a very large and respectable portion 



\ I and are equally desirous ihat reasons moro saiisfac- 

. I lory than have yet been adduced should he presented 

I in jiislifyinit llie proposed coarse, I sincerely hope 

I that anything like eaaSou, will bo avoided in the 

[ , manner. 

I As yon have chosen Hopkins fbr anihorily, to him 

1 1 I will refer in oZf cases where he is available, iu sus- 

' , taining my position, (relative to your comments upon 

. I my article) which I wil! notice in the order presented. 

I ' I will first speak in reference lo Ihe opinions of the 

. I "eminent organists" named by me; from those who 

i' have had personal interviews with them, I cannot 

I , team that any one of the number are adrocntes of 

I , the proposcii course — but that tbe large majority 

I doubt its expediency. 

' To show jou were in error in the slatemeni, " Mr. 

I I Hopkins comes lo the conclusion Ihnt the Germsn 
1 1 hniider« are surpassed by those of no other conntrj," 
I I will copy From his work, as follows : 

"The nwdem Germsn metal pipes" (which com- 

I pnse at least flve-sixilts of all) " are made and voiced 

I more nearly as in England''— from which it seems to 

I me hut fair to infer ihat the Germans recognise the 

! English method as superior to their own; and in 

I passing let me remark, that nowhere iu his work does 



he nward superiority ofitiU lo the German builders, 
nor 10 the tone of their individual stops. The only 
indication of preference expressed by him ts in 
reference to the use of more durable melnl, and of 
the comliinalion of stops contained in ibeir organs of 
ihe last century, and almo-t entirelv lo these points 
are bis remarks directed. Road the following: "The 
prevailing taste or prejudice, or both, of English 
organists run counter to tbe attempted advance of 
the mosl eminent hnilders toward the proiluclion of 
a complete and well-balanced organ." "Had Harris 
and Smith" (builders in England of the last cenlnry) 
" worked unfetteredi there is liltle doubl ihe attributes 
of tone spedRed wonld always have been combined 
in as eminent a degree in their organs as in those of 
the great Slrasbarg builder," (Silbermann.) 

Again, in speaking of a late English organ by one 
of tbeir youngest builders, he declares it '' unrit-aited," 
The following is from John Crosse, Esq., F.S.A.: 

" Notwithstanding the imposing enumeralion of so 
many stops, Ihe large organs upon the continent" of 
Europe "are inferinr, in the choice and variety of 
them, to the best English instruments, a great part 
being merely duplicates of unisons and octaves, and 
some of them performing other services, sncb ns 
tomine wheels with bells, &c.i so that thongb 70 or 
80 may b« in sight, only SO or 60 of them are 
actnnll]; used. 

The important addition of pedals was first made 
by Bernard, a German, to whose countrymen we owe 
improvemenu of tbe instruments in bellows, stops, 
&c., and among whom its conslruclion has always 
been a work of great repute, though in excellence of 
flnivb they havo been surpassed by our EDglish 
builders." 

Such "concessions from Englishmen" seem to me 
so far the opposite, as so become claims for superiority. 

The altempted advance alluded to by Hopkins was 
the introduction of Uoublo Manual and Penal Stops, 
and the opposition offered was probably not ditfercnt 
from that which has since been encountered by our 
American builders — as I well recollect remarks made 
by some of our professors of music and organ 
builders, not at all complimentary to the modesty of 
one of our youngest New England bnilden — because 
of his presumption in introducing the equal tempera- 
ment, and Double Manual Flue and Reed I'ipes. con- 
trary to usage and their approval. Hopkins goei 
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English organs, is to be ascribed the introdui 
tbe ''vulgnr, trifling, and ridiculous voluntaries," 
which are "void of science, taste, and decorous 
gravity of stvle." 

Much could be said tending to show that our 
artists — rmi artists, I mean, are now needini; the 
same support and encouragement, as did Smith, 
Harris, and Snetiler a century ago To your state- 
ment dial not unfrequently letters from tonriHts. among 
which you call to mind some from Tdwell Mason, 
contain expressions of " the most unbounded admi- 
ration for German organs," I will observe that as 
OTgan diipta^ is a business ebrond, we should be cau- 
tious in attaching too much weight to snch autbori- 
lics, and think it wall to hear in mind Dr. Bumey 
bis comments when speaking of the Haarlem 

'he world is very apt to be Imposed upon by 

oiganist is playing upon astop resembling the human 
voice, he supposes it to be very 6no ; and never in- 
quires into the propriety of the name, or of tlie 
exactness of the imiiation. 
The propriety of Dr. Bumey's remark will appear 



letter relating to tbe FrciburK organ — which all who 
have read will doubtless remember— showing as It 
does how cadily one may bo deceived, even of Mr. 
Mason's experience in the theory of mu^ic, althon|:h, 
as I understand, not claiming any particular or 
critical knowledge of either the tons or mechanism 
of an organ. 

Extract Biographieal. " Mooser, a celebrated organ 
builder, was born towards the close of the eitihteenth 
century. His early woiks atiracted bul little atten- 
tion from the publlp, and ho wrs already advanced in 
years when he undertook the famous Prieburg organ, 
which achieved for him a European reputation. 
This instmment possesses some good qnalilies, but 
has likewise important defects, and perhaps in no 
small deeree owes its great repniation lo ilie talent 
of the distinKuished arlisl who exhibited it, as well 
ns to iho Bclf-in I e rested stories which country hotel 
keepers roiata lo Iravelleia in quest of the mar- 

Extract Uiilorivd. " We cotinot pass by in silence 
the frtmous Frieburg organ, as renowned for its vox 
hnmana, but far more extolled than it deserve*. It 
is coustrDcted after the German plan, as may be 



seen from our description. The foundation stops, 
and particularly the Oambas, S^cionals, and Quin- 
taton. are of a very gooil quality. It contains, how- 
ever, but fetB reed slops, and their tone is rough and 
without brilliancy, insomuch ibat, to nbiain ctTecu 
analogous to those of the "full oruan " in our (i. e, 
French] organs, it is necessarv to combine all the stops, 
among which the "quints," " furnitures," and cor- 
nets produce great discord and an offensive quality. 
As for the vox hnmana, which has nothing peculiar 
in It constmclion, I attribute its exacgerated effect 
entires to the acoustic properties of its situation, 
■nd to tbe skill with which the organist knows how 
to display it. This Hop is placed in the lower part 
of tbe organ, behind a small front opposite to the 
great one, and openine into a porch through which 
you pass in entering the church. 

The tones of the vox humana, as also that of iho 
other stops placed upon tbe same wind-chests, must 
therefore travel Ibrongh the porch before they can 
be diffused into the nave, whence ihcy do not reach 
ther are, as it were, poritied of all that 
and then so weak that the 
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added to this prestige that which follows- from the 
selection of pieces performed by the organist, one 
must acknowledge that these transient illusions, 
under the influence of which impressible persons 
may find themselves, are rolher to be attributed to 
association than to n direct imitation of tbe humun 
voice. As to tbe rest, this organ has serious defects ; 
the touch is hard ; the wind undergoes great altera- 
tions, producing iu the sound of the pipes a disa- 
greeable shaking, Jn fact, the whole mechanism 
presents nothing wonderful, either in its general plan 
or execution. However, in spite of tliese defects, 
which must be noticed upon a careful examination, 
the Freiburg orjfan possesses lome good qunlities, 
and the skill of Mr. Nogh, who displays it, is not the 
sole caase of pleasure experienced from hearing it." 
In another article, further corameots will be made 
on this interesting subject. Modbhato. 

IV. 

[Trem tb* N(w Tork UusiEal B<vl<>, June K ) 
They are about to procure a noble organ for the 
Music Hall in Boston— ono that shall rank with the 
greatest of the old world. * * • Boston haa 
hitherto proved that her " solid men " are liberal in 
matters of charity, and the funds for so noble a pur- 
pose should not be wanting. The purchase of ibis 
organ was the subject of much thought, examina- 
tion and comparison for two years past, A promi- 
nent member of the committee has visited the large 
organs and the most renowned factories of Europe, 
expressly on this errand, and specifications and pro- 
posals have been received and carefully considered, 
from all imporlsnt quarters. The opinions ol lead- 
ing organisis and men of judgment and experience 

arrired at is, to have an organ from Germsnv. most 
probably from the factory of Ihe Messrs, Walrkcr 
of Lndwigsberg, On the score of economy this is 
well, but [here are other reasims which render it 
eqnally advisable. 

We have had most excellent instruments built In 
America, and have reason to be ptond of the enter- 
prise and skill of builders in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. But Ibe German builders lead 
the world in this respect, and it cannot but be of 
advantage to art to hnvc the master specimen of 
European oraan -builders accessible to onr own man- 
ufiictnrers as well as organists. We are rejoiced 
that this project has been started with snch proba- 
bility of being speedily carried out, and it Is very 
Tiaht thai Boston should have token the lead in the 
molicr. We trust that the organ will be procured, 
and that tbe committee lo whom this matter is en- 
trnsied will not be prevented hy want of means from 
nrocoring as ^rand and good an instrument as can 
be made. We havo known the reputation of the 
Messrs, Walckcr for some years, and know that they 
may be relied upon as capable and faithful. We 
shonid have every confidence iu an organ from their 
esinhllshment, hni shonid recommend that Ihe late 
Improvementa of the French and English manufac- 
turers should bo carefully examined, with a view to 
their ini-or]toration in the instrument for the Boston 
Uuiic Hall, 

LoKDON Opkhaticb, — Onr townsman, Har- 
rison Millard, Iha tenore, is in London, and 
has opened a musical correspondence with Ihe 
Sttlurdag Evening Gaxette, over tbe signature, 
" La Spia." The following extracts pleuantly 
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spoken dialoEoa recp 

the Imagination, and dcatroys I . 

the thin|!. To-night (TueBdayl Walfi 



recall artists with whom we here are not nnfv 
miliar. But think of a city hauated bj It Tro- 
valore tbrougliout this hot seuon I 

1 arrived in " the grent metropolis " before 
nine, and went to the Drury Lane Theatre, 
where an English version of " II Trovatore " was 
performed, and the American artists, Mr. and 
Mrs, Florence, played a farce and a comedy. 
Iilisa (Mrs.) Lucy Escott (Eastcolt — somehow or 
other, artists hare a strange fani^y for changing 
or allerinjj their name ! why is it 1 she was born 
in Springfield, Mass.,) sang the soprano part of 
the Trovator with considerable effecL Sbe is, I 
believe, the only bonajide American prima don- 
na who has appeared with long continued suc- 
cess. It was, last night, the 48th performance of 
the opera, whith is a pretty goal run. I shall 
say moru of her in future. Mr. A. Braham sang 
the part of Manrico with much e&ecC I hardly 
know whether to praise hiia most as an actor or 
a singer. The effeul of the English adaptation 
was sometimes droll, as some ot the recitatives 
were spoken and some were sung, and nothing 
could exemplify the incongruities of the stage 
more than when, in the duo with the Count, 
Leonora olfcrs herself as a victim, if her lover is 
perroilted to go free. The Count (Barj-tone) 
said : " Speak ! and wilt thou 7 " Leonora screams 
to a note held thirty seconds, " I swear it," and 
the rest of the duo is sung. The stage, so arti- 
ficial at the beat. Is only made to seem real by a 
stretch of the auditor's imagination, when we 
hear a chorus of forty or more, who sing, " Let's 
fly, or in a moment we are tost ! " instantly made 
to forget, by a solo which lasts twenty or more 
minutes, the impeadlng danger, and even to 
loiter round talking most unconcernedly about 
"matters and things in general," we can even 
imagine it real, forgetting its absurd incongrui' 
but the sudden change from singine to 
a greater stretch of 
: the equilibrium of 
. _ jB^ayl ~ 
be done, with also the Florei 
who say they are very homesick for Boston. 
They have been very successful here, particular- 
ly Mrs. F. To-night I have the choice of hear- 
ing Aibertini (sop.) and Boucarde (ten.) (old 
Florentine ac(^uaintances), Alboni and Buncven- 
lano, of American renown, in the ever-popular 
Trovatore at Her Mojest^'a Theatre, or Bosio, 
Mario, Sonconi. and Didiee, in Verdi's " Uigo- 
letto," at the Lyceum. The question is soon 
dciided in favor of the latter, and I will reserve 
for my next something about the artists now per- 
forming in I^ndon. 

There are thrert Italian troupes ot the first 
order, and two English troupes, besides about 
twen^ concerts each day (excepting Suniiay, 
when people do nothing but drink beer " on the 
sly,'*) of all sorts, prices, and descriptions. There 
are however, from two to three million people in 
the city, and some of the artists ought to do well. 
The price to-night to the Lyceum is. in the pai^ 
quet, only about $5.25, {HI 1«.) and in the 
amphitheatre or sky parlor only $l.7a (7it.) 
What would Americans at home think, if obliged 
to pay thfese prices for the opera V There would 
be few who would do as I intend doing to-nlghl. 

" Rigoletto " has always been a favorite opera 
with me, having heard it at least forty times in 
different parts of Italy when first produced three 
Tears since. On Tuesday at the Lyceum it was 
Drought out in fine shape, having Costa at the 
head of the orchestra, with Bosio, Ronconl, 
Mario, and the cver^hanning IKdi^e for inter- 

treters. The theatre is quite small, about one 
alf as large as the Boston, and not at all won- 
derful as regards beauty and elegance. The 
first, second and third rows are all made into 
private boxes, on the Italian plan, and the prices 
for boxes which contain from four to seveo per^ 
SODS range all the way from S20 to £35. The 

an cxpensi' 

voice of Boaio is one of the most sympathetic 
organs I ever listened to in my life, not even ex- 
cepting the wondrous quality of Jenny Lind's; 
added to that sbe sxngt with all the perfection of 



Lagrange, which is saying everything. Such 

liquid, musical bubbles I never heard from human 
throat. She retains very pleasing recollections 
of Boston, and made numerous inquiries for old 
retncmbered friends, some of whom have, alas 1 
finished their earthly career, for which she ex- 
pressed much sorrow, and paid them many eulo- 
gies for their kindness to her when she was in 
Boston. She Is deservedly the soprano of the 
present day, and in fact Is "all the rage." Ilur 
rendering of the Cavatina, " Caro nome," was 

Eerfection, and called, even from Englishmen, a 
urricane of bravos and a " til." Konconi is an 
Immensely great artist, althounh he would not ba 
appreciated In America. He sang nearly the 
whole opera, all the way from -^ to } of a tone 
flat below the orchestral pitehl a thing which in 
America would grate upou our ears ; but here 
they are accustomed to It from him. He is the 
operatic actor of the age, and does not neglect any 
of the by-play, which he does to perfection. 
Mario is the same good-natured, jolly, gentle- 
manly grand seigneur tenor as ever — always 
complaining of not being " in voice," and always 
distancing his eompelitors. His manner of sing- 
ing Is so natural, that he merely plays with his 
pearly notes and then tosses them away, as if 
saying, " There, take them ; I am ennuied with 
having so many at my command." Ills "La 
donna 6 mobile" was ^'bii'd," notwithstanding 
his determination to sing it badly In order to 
avoid its repetitiuD, as was also the " Quartet," In 
which he had a part, thou^ a small one, with 
the sympathetic Didide. They both express 
themselves warmly about Boston, giving it the 
preference over all the cities of the United States 
for mufcicat taste, judgment, kind people and 
perfect theatres. It is at least gratifying to bear 
one's own home praised by nearly all the artists 
who have visited it. 

At a dirty little theatre called Sadlers Wells, 
about as large as Burton's of Now York, Mr. 
Sims, ed altri, have been domg English Opera. 
On Wednesday they gave " The Bohemian IJirl." 
Mr. Beeves is the best English tenor, without any 
exception, that ever lived, and with the excep- 
tion of " little Mario," the best voice and singer I 
ever bad the pleasure of listening to. His " Then 
youll remember me" was perfectly exquisite, 
and not only " made one quite forgive Balfe for 
having written it," but made one feel quite like 
asking for more of the same sort. He sang 
about a dozen quaint old songs in " The Beg- 
gars' Opera" the same evening, in fine style. I 
UDd be IS not at all popular with the It^ian artists. 
Is it because he was born in England ? He is 
not grang to the States at present ; the plan has 
been abandoned. So the Yankees will have to 
wait until his voice is more worn ere they listen 
to his delightful performance. 



The Nortli Western Koiik-Pert, 

Haui IN Mi:,w&DKEE, Wis., oh trg igth, 20th, 
2Ut isn 22d of Ji-kb, 1856. 
My dear Mr.DieigU: — I have just returned 
from Milwaukee, where I spent a few days, wit- 
nessing the mu«cal performances o! different 
German associations, which met there from altnost 
all the North Western cities, as far South an Cin- 
cinnati, and North as far as St. Paul, Minnesota. 
It has been the custom in Europe for years past, 
and the custom has lately been adopted by the 
German singing societies in this country, to meet 
Id a certain city for the purpose of forming grand 
choruses, and, all companies combined, to sing 
several select compositions. Such music as has 
been chosen by the Directors is previously foi^ 
warded to the different " Vereine" for practice, 
and with one or two rehearsals, is then produced 
by the mass of ringers, forming one body. Each 
of the societies riug, besides, a piece of their own 
choice, and with an ambition scarcely equalled, 
every company is anxioDS to do as well as the 
best. The Germanscall Milwaukee the "Athens" 



of America, and, leaving all otlier advantages out 
of the question, the musical zeal of its enlightened 
foreign population jostifies the appellation. 

I have for the first time since I \eh Boston, 
really mjoyed a concert; with few exceptions 
every single production was as near perfect as 
you can reasonably eitpect to bear. The visitors 
commenced arriving on the 18th, were received 
by a commiltee, and greeted with music by the 
domestic bands. The Germans of Milwaukee, 
famous for their hospitality, led them to their dif- 
ferent abodes. Hotels and private houses were 
filled, hotel-keepers in many instances exhibiting 
the greatest liberality, accommodating as many as 
fifteen and twenty persons without charge, finding 
gratis all drinkables and eatables. The reception 
ceremonies, including a very appropriate speech 

by Dr. F , being duly performed, the guests 

were invited to visit the opera on the evening of 
the 19th. Flotow'g "Stradeila" was executed 
by a corps of vocal and instrumental amateurs In 
such a manner, that there was no allowance need- 
ed on the scoreof the actors and performen being 
only dilettanti. The principal soprano, the wife 
of one of their eminent German citisens, sang 
admirably well ; in fact, all the solo parts were 
so sustained, as to leave little room for criticism. 
Chorus and orchestra went well. 

The principal concert, embracing the ensemble! 
of the Milwaukee and the Invited societies, came 
off on the following afternoon. The general cho- 
ruses were perfect, and I was delighted particu- 
larly with " The Prayer before the Battle," and 
SaloTno't Tempelweihe, both choruses for male 
voices, the latter with accompaniment of the or- 
chestra. Speaking of the performances by the 
single associations, the lady society of Milwaukee, 
(The Frauenchor,') who sang the chorus from Die 
Veslalin, and the members of the "Milwaukee 
Music Verein," who produced Die KSchtttcbe 
Wanderung, deserved the palm of the evening. 
All the productions of the " Vereine" from other 
places were, although not equal to those of the 
Milwaukee ringers, yet very creditable. 

On the following morning we had a Matinee 
ifusieale, by the " Milwaukee Mumc Verein " 
exclusively, which formed the principal and most 
laudable feature of the festival. I give you the 
programme : 

1. Beethoven's C major Symphanj. 

2. Aria for Bopnno. 



4. " Prayer of the Earl 
(Male chorus, with 



" Ziillne 



(Male chorus, with orchestra.) 

5. Overture to Don Gioranm. 

6. Aria for Soprano, ftoro OiKron. 

7. •' The heivens ire teliing," from " Creation." 
The execution of every morijean was excel- 
lent, without exception ; orchestra, choruses and 
solo parts left no wish for Improvement. Frauleia 

H , the lady who sang the air from " Obe- 

ron," possesses a powerful voice of great com- 
pass, and Milwaukee Is justly proud of such an 
artist. The success of the Milwaukee Murik- 
verein is mostly owing to the untiring efforts of 
their talented and energetic director, Herr Haks ' 
Balatka, who also was the president and di- I 
rector of the festival. He is unassuming, and a | 
gentleman of high intellectual qualities; and be- i 
sides his markgd capacity as a musical director, 
he Is a very fine violoncello player. I have of^n . 
listened with pleasure to a trio or a quartet, in 
which be sustains his part with masterly ability. . 

Dr. F , a violinist of the old German school, ' 

plays the violia parts in these classical produc- 
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tions, and ia often more trae to the interpreta- 
tions of the composer than many of your modern 

By resolution, it was voted that the coming 
season, our " Garden City," i. e,, Chicago, should 
bo the place of meeting. 

You see that, ahfaough far aimy from Boston, 
the city so famong for its liberal sapport of arts 
and scip.nce, we arc yet having a treat now and 
then, such as any of your gourmands need not 
blush to hear. 

The coraert of our iifreets are to-day orna- 
mented with thoM large sited posters, bearing 
ihe names of Ole Bull and his parly. This, 
however, being no unusual occurrence and their 
productions nothing new to you, I omit particu- 
lars. I am truly, 

CmcAQO, m., June 27. B. B. 



Bistori'i Debot in Lcmdon. 

(Fmn ttu AttHHrain, Jiu« T.) 
Every foreign actor who presents himself to 
new audiences ou^ht to be rc)[arded by all who 
think — as distinguiahed from all who stare — not 
altogether from their own point of view, but 
paruy from ibis. The alphabet of panfomiuie — 
the vocabulary of tone — are entirely different in 
different nations. An Irishman shall be recog- 
nized by his shoulders — an Italian by hisbande— a 
I Frenchman by the closing of his mouth upon hia 
I r's or bis vowels — a German by hia bodily tele- 
' graphic signs. The Southern people are intense, 
I seif-abandoning, sadden, subtle, to a superfluity 
I vhich, by those who are nothing save not home- 
bred, may be found startling, sharp, melo-dramatic. 
I In proportion, too, as the gestures of Italian actors 
gay much, the words they have to utter yield little, 
' if taken abstractedly as words. There is little or 
I none of the poetry of lhou|iht, however much of 
I the passion of feeling, in Italian drama. For wit, 
I the atlar must shower abroad the buffoon cxu- 
I berance of high animal spirits — in place of &ncy, 
! work out eoncelli. As interpreters, tbeir person- 
I alily, which is more rich, more flexible, more self- 
, sacrificing, than French, English, or German 
personality, sulBces lo fill up outlines— to color 
i the sketch — to nut flesh on tbe limbs of the skcl- 
. eton, and speculative eyes into the sockets of the 
' skull — and to impart to common stage rags and. 
I blankets the flow and sweep of the draperies of 
^ the grand school of sculpture. 
I Some preliminary remarks like these are called 
j for as sequel to the perpetual comparisons betwixt 
Mile. Kachel and Madame Bislori, which have 
j heralded the Italian aclreasto this country. Those 
I who are led by precedent, however — those who 
I balance and stereotype and appwrtion — are invited 
I lo recollect how, on the appearance of the French 
tiagedian, our Shakspeanans were so busy in 
' proving the poverty of Corneille (in place of try- 
ing to find out hii riches) that they only gave a 
aualified praise to all that was most admirable in 
le new-comer, who devoted herself to a farm of 
' drama not Sbakspearian. Madame J^tori arrives 
. fifteen years later than " the Muse of Israel." 
She comes lo be judged by a public fifteen years 
1 less Siddonian, or Keanite, or Macready-iah — less 
exclusively insular, that is, and better taught the 
larger charities of Art by foreign intercourse — 
than were Mile. Bachel's first audiences ; yet, no 
, less true is it, that while Madame RistoH comes lo 

I . to play to her — her means of e^iecutiiig and es- 
! ' pressing her conceptions ran some risk of being 
mbunderalDod. 

Never was actress more earnestly, passionately, 

I gracefully Southern than &Iadame Ristori: — 

I I Southern in the self-Forgetfulness of what may be 
tfaoa;iht of this or the other attitude or lone, pro- 

I ' Tided either be true — Sonthern in an ittstinct for 

I the beautiful, which harmonizes gestnres the most 

hazardous and effects the moat daring. Not 

merely the Mugle ionnds of her voice, but its 

gamut of anequalted range, have the music of 



Italy, in them. Her features are larje and im- 
pressive, yet delicate in their mould. Her mouth 
IS susceptible of a rare sweetness of expression ; 
her eyes plesm with many different lights. She 
is above the middle height, and thin ; but her 
demeanor is indeed queenly. We have never 
seen such a mass of drapery as she wears in 
' Medea' so little of an incumbrance to the play 
of a figure — to the motion of arm and neck — lo 
the gestures of the most rapid passion. Madame 
Ilislori's delivery Is admirable : never over-meas- 
ured — never feverishly hurried. She may not 
pile up a tirnrle to a climax with the graduated 
and progressive force of her French compeer; 
but she throws a hundred tones into as many 
words, and this without affuetation, and conse- 
quently without fiitigue to the listener. In brief, 
lo end these few general remarks, our public did 
well to welcome the gifted woman as she was wel- 
comed on Wednesday. When Kistori's audience 
shall become more habituated to hentyle, it will 
welcome her yet more cordially, we believa. 

A poorer tragedy, giving scope for the dipplay 
of strong passion, was perhaps never upborne in 
triumoh by an una'sisted woman of genius than 
this ' Medea* by M. Legouvi. The Sorceress has 
been almost entirely forgotten. The cauldron of 
poisons is gratuitously hidden : — the cup of human 
tears ia too largely emptied. The Colchican 
Princess has here little lo distinguish her from any 
deserted woman who seeks justic-e, if not gener^ 
oaity, from her faithlesa lover,— and who, when all 
things (even her own children) turn against her 
misery and hunt her from among men as a crea- 
ture noxious by reason of her agony, flings her- 
self into revenge as her last resource. The baleful 
power of Ihe enchantress, which should give at 
once a motive to Jason's faithlessness and a fearful 
emphasis to Medea's presence and pleadings, 
seems never to have presented itself to the French 
tragedy-carpenter. It oiay have been owing to 
MlTe. Rachel's disappointment in not being able 
to find (his in the part, or to dia it thence by the 
resolute force of her divining will, that the French 
trairedian, who has such a small store of tender- 
ness at command, shrunk from a character in 
which the very jealousy is to the last soothed by 
tenderness and chequered with hope. But the 
French dramatist, to compensate for the low flight 
which he has taken — for his total avoidance of 
those heights of the old fable, where the vpai-trte 
groweth — baa ahaped the legend neatly into 
scenes and acts, ending each of Ihe three with a 
mot for the heroine, in order to bring down the 
curtain with an attitude, an effect, and a tableau. 

How must the heart of the author of so meagre 
a phiy be gladdened, after having been cast on 
one side by Mile. Rachel, to be set in a high 
place by such an actress as Mme. Ristori I mit 
an instant or syllable of opportunity from first to 
last is neglected by her. From the moment when 
first she appears wending her meUneboly way 
towards the sea-shore, and bearing in her weary 
arms the last treasure left her— her children—to 
her attitude of aghast horror when she is disclosed 
at the feet of the statue, looking dowQ_ on Ihe 
dagger which has avenged her, there is not S 
touch forgotten — not a point neglected. Let tia 
particularTy call attention to the growth of suspi- 
cion in her entire scene with Creusa, culminating 
in the menacing Vedremmo, which closes the first 
act : — in the second act, to Ihe wondrous coolncra 
of sarcasm with which she almost anticipates Ja- 
son's designs and expedients for disposing of her, 
— to the tone of hatr-encouragement wlih which 
she compels him to unfold his purpose, as if eager 
to have done with suspense, to ace the snake un- 
coiled to its fullest length; — and, greatest of all, 
to her scene with her ciiildren, towards the close 
of the tragedy, when, on bcin^ permitted to choose 
one of the two as the companion of her exile, she 
finds that the hearts of botn have been stolen from 
her by her rival, Creusa. These are but a few 
of the things to he studied in this magnificent 
piece of acting. We may return to it again lo 
specify more. Meanwhile, in recording Madame 
Kistori's riumph, it is needful to record also that 
it baa been won sinde-handed. The Creusa of 
the tragedy is tolerable,— the other members of 
the company are wretched. 
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The Great Organs at Hambnrgr. 

The following descriptions of the noble instru- 
ments for which this ancient city has been ao long 
celebrated, arc taken m^nly from the work of 
Mr. Hopkins, (Organist of the Temple Church, 
London, &c.) from which vre have had occasion 
to quote before. They will, no doubt, prove in- 
teresting to our readers at the present juncture, 
while so much is being said on the sabject of 
Organs and their construction. 

Of the splendid structures at Hamburg, two 
perished in the great conflagration of 18*2. Of 
the three which remain, that in the church of St. 
Michael is beat known, and is also the most 
modem one. Silbermann, the celebrated organ- 
builder of Dresden, was first invited to construct iti 
which invitation he accepted; but he dying shortly 
afterwards, the execution of the work was en- 
trusted to his principal workman, Hildebrand. 
This was about the year 1768. Matheson, the 
celebrated composer and theorist, left by will 
60,000 gulden towards paying for this organ ; 
which sum, however, did not nearly equal the 
amount expended in its fabric^ation. The dispo- 
sition of Its stops is as follows, viz : 

GaflAi Obout. IB stops. 

I Principal, tin IS feet 

E Quintadena, wood and metal, 16 " 

5 Octave, tin 8 " 

4 Gedeckt, wood and metal 8 " 

G Gamba, tin 8 " 

6 Gemshom, metal 8 " 

^ Qumt,tin SX" 

8 Octare,tln i ■' 

9 Gemahora, metal 4 " 

10 Nasat, metal SJ^" 

II Octave, tin i " 

la llnusrhpFeif, 3 ranks, tin 3%" 

13 Mixture, 8 ranks, liu a " 

14 Schsrf, 5 rsnks, tin 1 1^'- 

15 Comet, b rants, tin 8 " 

16 Trompeta, tin 16 " 

17 Troinpele,tin 8 « 

18 Oboe, (in, Irom tenor/, 8 " 

Chois Oroait. 16 Slops. 

19 Bohr Floie, wood and metal, 16 " 

20 Principal,tin S " 

21 Principal, to fiddle J, 8 " 

B2 Hohrfliiie, metal 8 " 

23 FUuto Traverso, wood 8 " 

24 Klein Qedftckt, wood 8 " 

as Octave, tin 4 " 

96 Kohrfloie, metal 4 " 

27 Nasat, tin 2%" 

SB Octavo, tin a " 

29 Fiach-flote, metal 9 " 

30 Quint, tin lU" ' 

31 ItnuBchpfeif, 2 ranks, tin 2^" 

32 CyrabBl, 5 ranks, tin 

33 rKnUmeau. tin S " 

34 Trompele, tin 4 " 

Upfeb Work Ani> Swell, os tbh bamb 

Makdai. so stops. 

Upper Work. 

35 Bourdon, wood and metal 16 feet. 

36 Principal, tin 8 " 

37 Qain[a<lens, wood and meial. .8 " 



30 Unda Maria 8 " 

40 Ociave, tin 4 " 

41 Spiis-IBiB, metal 4 " 

42 Quint, tin a=^-' 

43 Octave,tin 2 '■ 

44 RRnscbpfeir, 9 ranks, dn a^^" 

4i Cymbal, 6 ranka, tin 1^" 

46 Echo Cornel, 5 ranks 8 " 

47 Trompete S " 

48 Vox hamana, tin 8 " 

19 Cremona, 10 tenor/ 8 " 

50 Glockenspiel, to tenor/; .../:r»" 



le 
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62 OMtive * " 

53 Cumet, 5 ranks ia the treble, 

5* Trompete 8 " 

Pedal, Ifi slops. 

53 Priopipai, [ill 33 " 

5S Sub-bun, wood 32 " tone. 

57 Prmcip«l, lin 16 " 

58 gub-bas9. open wood IS " 

59 Sub-bm«, iiop|)«d vood 16 " tone. 

60 Violins, woixt IS » 

61 Rohr-quint, meial 10%" tone. 

6a OettiTe, tin 8 ■' 

63 Gedickt, tin 8 " 

64 Ocuve, tin 4 " 

65 MJxiare, tin, 10 raniu. 

66 Pownne.Cin 32 " 

67 Po»»une, tin IS " 

68 Fagotto 16 " 

69 Trompeie, tin 8 " 

TO Clarino, lin 4 " 

AccsesoBT Stops. 

1 Tremulant to Great M&oual. 

S Cvmhalston. 

3 Wind to Great Orgsn, 

4 Wind to Choir Organ. 

5 Wind to Upper Work. 

6 Wind to PedsL Organ, 

The case of Cbis magnificent inatminent pre- 
sents a front sixty feet in heigbt, and sixlj fueC 

n width. The S2-feet pipe stands in the centre, 
by itielf, in an immense pilaster ; the reminder 
of Ihe 32-feet stop in two great concave com- 
partmentfl, one on each side, and every pipe ie 
supported below by a base, and finished oS above 
with a Corinthian capital, gilded, the pipes them- 
selves forming the shafts, being of their natural 
bright silvery color. The organ is finely lud out 
inside, in four stories, to each of which free access 

I obtained by wide stair-cases with hand-rails. 
Passage boards occur in abandance, and any pipe 
~Q this immense instrument can be got at without 
disturbing a second one. The diameter of the 
32-feet Posaune is 16 inches at the bell, and of 
the le-fect Posaune, 10 inches. The CCCC pipe 

n the middle of the front is nude of pure tin, i; 
35 feet 6 inches in length, weighs upwards of 960 
pounds, and is 20 inches in diameter ; the body 
at it was cast in one sheeL 

The fine-toned organ in St. Catharine's church 
It Hamburg is said to be about 400 years old. 
It is not known fay whom it was boilt. It con- 
tains S4 sounding stops, distributed among four 
manuali and pedals, and like the preceding has a 
32-feet front of lin. 

'he or^ian in the church of SL Jacotu was 
built by tlie Abb^ Schnitlker, and was completed 
towards the close of the 17th century. It has 60 
sounding stops, four manuals, and a pedal of 14 
stops. The name of the builder of this excellent 
organ Ta held in great veneration in Germany, 
where his instruments are as highly prized for 
their stability as they are jusTly celebrated for 
their dignified and impressive tone. The Alib^ 
Schnittker reuded at a place about thirty-six 
English miles distant from Uamburg, in the Ilan- 

)verian terriiorics, in a house that has gone by 

:he name of the " Organ-builder's box" or villa, 

Tbe three fine instruments just noticed, says 
Hopkins, form most interesting objects for exanu- 
nation to an EngUsh admirer of the oi^an ; not 
simply on account of the very distinct character 
of the lone of each, but because they so closely 
resemble in quality tbe organs of three of the 
it celebmted builders of thai country of past 
es, and thus, therefore, picture to the hearer 
what the instruments of those builders would have 



been, had the art in England been in a more ad- 
vanced slate in their day.* The organ in the 
church of St. Catharine, which is tbe oldest of 
the three, he continues, is strikingly like Harris's 
intone; clear, ringing, and dashinr; in the mix- 
lares. That in the church of St. Jacobi calls to 
mind the instruments of Father Smith ; resonant, 
solemn and dignified ; with somewhat less fire 
than that at St. Catharine's, but rather more full- 
ness. The organ at St Michael's, the most re- 
cently constructed one of the three, is also the 
largest in scale ; is less powerful than the others, 
but very musical and pleasing; and, in all re- 
spects, calls to mind the excellent instruments of 



Athensmn Gallery. 

TWENTT-NlNTH EXHIBITION OP PAINTINGS AND 

Two or three hasty visits lo ihe picture-rooms 
have satisfied us that the collection this year is 
larger, more various and more interesting than 
we have had for some years. Besides the old 
familiar specimens, which are the property of the 
AthcntEum, and which have so oflen formed the 
nucleus and somelimea almost the whole of the 
exhibition, including the Allstok works and 
studies, we have this time many valuable contri- 
butions from private collections, and from Ihe 
recent efforts of a large numberof our own native 

Of the former class great interest altaclies lo 
the contributions trom our townsman, Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, whose entire collnction, it would seem, 
has been most generously placed here for the 
public good. It includes not only pieces with 
which he has thus favored us before, such as the 
"Dante and Beatrice" of Scheffer, but nine 
very interesting water color copies from Ra- 
phaei/b Vatican " Stanie " frescoes, made by 
CONZOM and several of the best young Etoman 
artists under his direction. These of courae are 
pictores to be studied. Also a large number of 
good copies and originals, of which we have only 
room now to specify as parliculariy interesting an 
original drawing by Michael Angelo, called 
" The Lost Soul," a face of terrible exprcswon, 
which suggests ideas of guilty passion ever re- 
newing itself and tormenting itself in its own fire 
unquenchable. 

Tbe specimens from our own artists are un- 
commonly interesting, although several of the 
foremost names, as Kesbbtt and ,CHAMP!iET, 
are hut poorly represented, and Hicks and others 
not at all. This department of the exhibition 
was placed under the direction of our Boston 
artiste, and only at so late a day that they could 
only partially effeut the arrangements they de- 
sired with artists in all parts of the country. As 
it is, we wonder at the riuh results they have 
realized. Next year, we understand, the whole 

• Bernard Schmidt, is the Qermans write Ihe 
n«nie, brought over wltli him lo England from Ger- 
man)', of which country he was a nalivc. t«0 neph- 
ews, Gerard and Bernard, hia aaaiiiaiHB] and to dis- 
tinRuiah him from thpse, as well as lo cipress the 
reverence due to hia ahilitlea, which placed him at the 
head of his profeision, he was called Father SmUh. 
— Dr. Bumey. 

RenatuB Harris went from Vienna to England 
ihortly after the arriyal of Father Smith in that 
country, and became his formidable rival.— ij. 

8amuei:Greene was an English builder of great 
celebrity, who flourished about the middle o( Ibe 
18th centnrj.— £rf. 



exhibition will be placed under their charge. It 
could not bo in belter hands, as thry have 
already given evidence, both in Ihe selection and 
arrangement which now prove so satisfactory. 
We can hut recall, almost at random, a few of 
the paintings that are well worthy the visitor's 



Of the landscapes the most brilliant and effec- 
tive again, the most marvellous in execution, i 
scene by Chcsch — one of our autumn forest 
views, in which the colors are so gorgeous as to 
seem at first exaggerated; but tbe more you 
look into the picture, the more you feci its truth. 
You can sit long before it, and recall golden Oc- 
tober hours, when such excess of light and color 
seemed as incredible in fact as they do here ii 
picture. In an opposite vein admire three sweet, 
cool, quiet little beach scenes by W. A. Gat. Most 
unpretending, truthful and refreshing little bits 
of nature. You see no paint about them — n^ 
of tlie vanity or mannerism of tbe artist, 
have never seen a beach so naturally represent- 
ed ; with such a level sameness of subject, the 
artist has contrived to give us the far-sweeping 
and harmonious perspective, the exquisite blend- 
ing of shore and sea and sky, tbe cool sense, the 
very color of the sand, the very atmosphere, 
is at once the poetry and exact truth of st 
shore painting. There are some nice little " Pre- 
Raphaelite studies," as it is tbe fashion not 
call attempts to copy the det»ls of nature with a 
scrupulous exactness. Some grasses, leaves and 
Howera by a meadow brook-side, painted by 
Shattijck, have a microscopic truthfulness, s 
that you almost smell the fresh grass. He has 
also a study of rocks. And Mr. Stillmas, of 
" The Crayon," a man religiously in earnest with 
bis art, sends a small landscape, which, though 
cold in color, is ungulaHy true in form and de- 
tail. We do not see that there is less poetic 
spirit in these careful transcripts than in more 
ideal and free reproductions. In a larger way, 
the " Bay of Naples," and other landscapes, by 
G. L. Brown, a fine eea piece by HtNTinoTOM, 
Cropst'b Newport scene, &c^ &c., deserve 

William Page contributes two admirable 
specimens of bis ripest skill, both full length fig- 
ures ; the one being one of his wonderful copies i 
from Titian, the " Bella Donna ; " the other I 
original, an Italian peasant girl, which has more ' 
and depth of beauty than appears at 



Wh. Hunt has two capital female portraits, , 
besides those same specimens of hia peculiar style, 
so strong and individual, in spite of a certain | 
affectation of antiquity in their grey, rain-bealen i 
color, which were exhibited last year, viz; the 
" Fortune-teller" and boy with ibe hurdy-gurdy, I 
Hie head of a Capuchin monk, and portrait of a I 
lady and child, by M. Wight, a young Boston 
artist of rare promise, (who painted the portnut I 
of Humboldt, now at Cotton's) do him great credit. I 

There is a most lovely fctnale hcail by E. D. 
E. Green'e, which hangj in a modest corner, 
pure and sweet in sentiment, so transparent, e 
cere and substantial in its flesh color, almost 
Titian-like, that you are amazed to think what 
kinds of portraits sell and are famous, while tbe 
name of such an artist is scarce known. 

Elliott's portrait of Col. Kinney is admirable. 
There are fewer positively bad portraits than w 
remember in any miscellaneous exhibition, whil 
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besides so mtmy nodcenble oew ones, there are 
the Washington beads by Stuart, and two ex- 
quiailaly beautiful female heads, the image of each 
other, on one canvass, by the same. Nor fan 
one pass by the e^tcellenl crajnn heads by Law- 
itENCP^ of Longfellow, Everett, Tuckerman, and 
G. H. Calvert. The first and last, esfiecially, are 
faking likenesses. 

We can but allude to some of the fancy com- 
positions; to RossiTER'a three large voluptu- 
ously colored pictures, which hang fitly round 
about that Autumn scene of Cliurch'e. One is 
called " The Wise and the Foolish Virgin," one is 
" Venice," and the third " Primitive America." 
They are among the best of his peculiar vein of 
j fancy, which ia all of the rainbow school ; liis 
I characters all seeming like inhiibitants of some 
gorgeous sunset realm, and not at all of common 
day-light. '■ The Fortune Teller," by Sast, a 
London Art Union Prize picture, is another bril- 
liant effect piece, which cannot fail to catch the 
fancy of the many. In a iiuicter way, enjoy the 
humor, the (luainlneaa, and the honest love of 
luxury in color and in all things, which mark Mr. 
Hamilton Wild's scene from " Don Quixote," 
and " Spanish Girl reading a letter." 

There is much more of interest which we can- 
not even menlion now. But the gallery will 
continue to invite us, and we may continue to 
report. The Sculpture room presents bot little 
that is new, except some ancient bas-reliefs from 
KinoveL. 



Unaioal Bflview. 
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A moderately dilficult piano armn^menl of a 
sentimental, eommonpliicc melody. Tha old man's 
thoDRhts. wo judge, could not bo very interesting. 
Even the elaborate varimion of the song, when re- 
pealed, is more exercise to the Angers than ediSca- 
tioD to llie miud. 

G. A. Osborne's Beautiet of ScollUh Melody No. 
1. " Nnrf» leka Ao'." No.'B. "Auld Lang Sma." 
No. 8. " Comin' lAn' the Rye. pp. 7 each. 

I . A page or so of introilaclory fantasia precedes 
J I cai-h song, which is then simply played through, and 

I then follows one Ume variaiion. Weil enough for 

I I practice, and not ditficnll. But neither Tariaiions 
j I nor prtlndes are such as might spring from a fertile 

! magical brain, really qaickened by the inspiration of 
I I the song. 

1 Le Proptult; Fanlc 
I Tn. OisiTeK. pp. li. Pri< 

Here are rominiscences from Meyerbeer's great 

ahowv opera strung together, and varied in iho uedbI 

fantasia manner ; not at all, however, on ihe brond 

I scale of [he Thalbei^ian and Lisziian operatic fun- 

I tasias. This one is comparatively literal and easy. 

I The diemes introdnced are the Cmt strain of Ihe 

j -wild, fanaticBl song of ZachBriss : Auisi Bombrair que 

I la lioila, which is alternated with the second strain 

of the Coronation March ; then the pastoral andante 

! (tenor), in whii'h Jean of Leyden sings of tSi m- 

j pero piu soaee, widch is given simply and with varia- 

I tion ; and then some of the dance mosic, the pas des 

I patinatn (skater's dance), &c. 

I Grand Coronation Mareh (Uarehdu Sucre.) (Vom Lt 
! I PrvpifU. By Mbvkkbbbb. Arranged (or piano, 

for four handi. pp. 9. Price 40 cts. 



'e ie Salon, pour le piano, par 



Six Sonfft teilhout Words, airanned for flute and 
Piano, by William Foiidb. 25 cti each. 
No. 5, the one before us, is the soni; : Einsam 
vjatidle icb, by K*lliwoda. The other subjecis 
are to he partly from Ihe same composer and partly 
from ScnoBERT. They will make pleasant pieces 
fur young fiutists and pianists of moderate skill, the 
melodies having a somewhat choicer flavor than 
those onea n^ed for the same purpose. 

Recue Mrlodiaw., CoUertion del petiCet Fant/utae, &<:., 
fni (our handi. By Ferd. Beyer. No. 1. Dan 
Jtian, pp. 11. Price 50 cts. 
Here »ve dovetailed together into one piece, for 
fonr hnnds, (master and pupil) a soocessioo of favor- 
ite themes from Mozart's opera. First a Coudi of 
Leporctlo's opening song; then the dneC: La ci 
darem; then [he dashing wine sonf;: Hnch' an del 
vino; then Iho minnet ; and finally the serenade. 
The liite page promises similar bonqnets from 
Norma, Martha, ihtit, WTSi'om Tdl, L'EtoiU da 
Nord, &c., &c. 

Six ilorceni Elrgant, for piano, upon favorite Ger- 
March, Kriegtr'i Lvtt, or '■ Warrior's Joy." pp. 7. 

The ifrlodlen : ^irj from Popidar Songs and Opera*. 

for Flute and Piano, easily arranaed by Case. 
'KvHUltB. Book I. pp. 13. Price 60 cts. 

Oddtiilc! Mtloditn menns melodies; at^d proba- 
bly the true English of (his Gierman collection of 
little pieces would be, "Melodies for Flute and 
Piano." However, judging from this Book I., the 
parlor Sntlsl and pinnisl will find here just Ihc melo- 
dies of song, dance or opera, which are most apt to 
please the fancy and haunt the memory of amateors. 
It contnins the minuet from Don Juan ; Allegretto, 
from Zampa ; Song ; " When tho May braeie," by 
Kreipl ; the Prayer, from Frapchaix; Air from Pre- 
data; "Last Rose of Summer," "from Flotow's 
Martha,'' (I); Suono La Tiromba, and Polacca: Son 
twrjins, from I Purilani; "When the swallows home- 
ward ^y," by Abt; tax from Le Pre am elera, 
waltzes. &c. 

Tirelce lUoreationt, or popular aire for Piano and 
Ftute or Violin, ycith embelliihinenle bg Rapbael 
DressI-ER. No. 3. •' Iiabel." pp. 5. Price 2J 



Mozitrt'e Songe, "Who treade the path of duty," (Qui 
tdrgno non t'aeeende) ; Bm> Songfnm " the Magic 
Flute." 

Another number of Diison's beanlifu! edition of 
" Tho Favorite Songs, Dacls and Trios of Mozart, 
with the original Italian or English words, and new 
English version ; arranged from the scores of MO' 
lart, &c., fiic, hy S. 8. WeSle*, Mus. Doc." It b 
the famous bass song : In dieaen helUgen IloUen, with 
which the name of every great German basso has 
been associated. A mora noble, satisfying song for 
a true batto profundo could not be recommended. The 
arrangement (accompaniment) is excellent. But it 



QuId a 



stural t 






printed in the good old bass clef, instead of the G 
Clef here ased. And why not give the original 
German words, together irith the English and 
Italian t 

Suoni la Trmnba : the celebrated Liheriy Duel, from 
••IParitaiii," by Bellim. Translated and adapt- 
ed by Theodobb T. Barker, pp. 17. Price 76 cts. 
More food for big Innss and deep voices. Hero 
we have complete the " Sound the Irampet " duet, 
with the whole scena, Ihe introductory movements : 
II rltal. i.<:., which we hare heard sung and roared 
npon the stage so oflcn, and wiih such furore, hy our 
Badiaiia and Marinis, and all the lusty pain of bari- 
tone and basso. Many a pair of amatears will wel- 



MBHDELasoHit CuORAL SociBTT. — At the aonnal 
meeting of ibis Society, held at Chapman Halt, Jane 
37, the following oflicera were elected for tho ensuing 



year, viz : for President, Merrill N. Boyden ; — Vice 
President, Sidney A. Stetson ; — Recording Secretary. 
William StQlson, Jr.; — Corresponding Secretary, 
Jerome A. Richardson; — Treasarer, Norman Mor- 
ton; — Librarian, James A. Shedd; — Directors, Wil- 
liam L. Brown, Edward L. Balch, Joseph W. Foster, 
Ellery C. Daniell and Charles T. Sylvester. 

The Gazelle says " We have had a new notion the 
past week in the shape of icrd operas. This is an 
improvement, we can assure oar readers who were 
not present, and Emani cooled down and Zucia 
frigilied go very well. In winter it requires two tons 
of coal to keep the Boston Theatre warm, and Mr. 
Barry has been experimenting to see how it conld be 
kept cool. By pUcing a few hundred weight of ic 
in the ventilatory, tho atmosphere was reduced I 
degrees, and with 500 weight, it is thought that the 
house can be rendered the coolest place in Boaton." 

It is the mission of Counts to mtny prime donat ; 
at least all the prime donne who have visited us have 
had Counts for husbandi. Miss Eliza Ostinblli, 
of Boston, married a Count as soon as she became a 
prima donna ; and it is reported that Miss He)ibi.eb, 
also of Boston, is encaged to a Milanese nobleman, 
a Count of course. The I«ndon papers, in annonnr- 
ing the engagement of Signora Albohi, speak of 
her as •' now Countess of Fbpoli." The Count 
Pepoli accompanied Alboni to this country. — N. Y. 
Tima. 

The ff. Y. Churchman (May 2) has a letter de- 
scribing the services of Ascension Day in St. Paul's 
Church in Albany. In speaking of tho mnsic, tha 
following compliment is paid to a most faithful a 
enthusiastic servant of the good Saint Cecilia : 

The music, under tho direction of Mr. Geosok 
W. Warren, tho eieellent organist of St. Paul's, 
was very well worthy of special note. In this de- 
pariment there has been in this chnrrh a vast im- 
provement within a few years. Mr. Warren, and a 
portion at least of the choir, are commnnicanls, and 
It has been a great satisfaction to the lovers of ti 
Church Music to witness the zeal and industry with 



— to promoting the true worship of God in tho 
Chnrch. In these efforts he finds a most effectual 
assistant in Mr. Whitney, who, ihrouch all the 
changes of years past, has been identified with every 
effort to promote true musical taste and skill in this 
concregftlion. The choir I'onMsts of four adults — 
Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, Alio, and Bass, and of 
some twelve boys, to whoso insiruclion he very sedu- 
lously devotes himself. At the Service, of which wo 
now speak, the Venite and Proper Psalms were given 
in plain song, antiphonnlly, and with very good 
effect. The Te Veim anil Jubilate, with Ihe Psalm 
tune (Ps. 1!8,) were of Mr. Warren's composition, 
and possess a high decree of merit, and show iha' 
he is studying In a good school. The responses ti 
tlie Vereicles and Amens were given by the choii 
and it only needed that the rich and sweet voice o 
ihe officiating clergyman should take up the tone to 
have Given us a full choral service. Indeed, to those 
who know his taste and ability in sni-h matter 
seemed strange how he conld htip it. Tbe u' 
parls of the Commnnion Service were given : 
sically, and altoaeihcr tho effect was much what ft 
should be, to elevaie the sentiments of the worship- 
pers, and to aid their approaches to the majesty of 

The Albany paper, from which wo copy this, 
understands that the success of Mr. Warren in the 
management of the musical eserclses of St. Paul's, 
has attracted the attention of tbe ministers of the 
various churches comprising ihe Western Diocese, 
and they have requested him to meet with them at 
Utica, to consult regarding snch measures as will 
tend to improve their church music. 



Ittsic l-fiiioatl- 



Mme. GoLDSCBMiEr'a CoscEHTS. (From the Tlmei 
af June 12.) The last but two of these entertain- 
ments took place last night, when Eieter Hall was 



'e always poasessed an 
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sic muBicul TBlue; an admirable orcheBtrB, en 
nt chorus, and a ptoftramme in vhich clsBaiCBl 
music bus laiRelyjirppoii derated, hsTo been mtrlting 
features in the Lind concerts. This is, indeed, a 

sre sufficient to draw crowded audiences, were she to 
sing onlf to ■ pinno-fortc accompEniinent. Tbie sac- 
rifice of a large eipcndilure in *he getting-up of her 
concerts is sufficient nToof that Hme. GoldschniidC 
hs> that essential aualitj in a truW grmt artist, an 
abstract reverenee for the art itself. The following 
■a the piogiamme of last n^ht's eoncert : 

rertuie, "Les deui Journi<es/'..c. Cberubini 

Cavatina, " Di militaii onori," Signer Belletti, 

{Jessonda) Spohr 

Air, Mme. Ooldschmidt (Armida, Act III. Sc.l) Gluck 
" tasie on Themes fWni "Don Juaji " ofMo- 
sart, with Orchestral Accompaniments, 
Violoncello, Herr Morits Gam (from 

Berlin) M. Qanz 

\ " ffio^o^^ore,"'"'" ( (S™i""!ae)Hossini 
Ime. GoldsehiDidl and Mme. Pauline Viardot, 
certstiick, for Pianoforte, with Orchestral 

Accompaniment C. M.TOn Weber 

Mr. Otto Ooldschmidt. 
Scena and Aria, " Ah non credea," " Ah non 

giunge," (Sonnambula) Bellini 

Mme. Goldschmidt. 

Choral Fantasia, pUnoforte, oiehestta, and 

-' , Beethoven 

,__... , [. Otto Goldschmidl.) 

Adagio — AlleBro— Adagio— March and Finale, 

(Chorus.) 
Duet, " Per piacer alia Signora," (II Turco in 

''-"-) Rossini 

e. Ooldschmidt and Sis. Belletti. 

Air, "PrStresde Baal," (Le Frophete)... Meyerbeer 

Mme. Viardot. 
MomiDR Hjmn, Solo and Female Chorus, the 
solos by Mme. Goldschmidt and Mme. 

Viardot Spontini 

Duo ConcerUnte, for Tiolin and Tioloncello, 
without aeeompaniment, Messrs. Leo- 
pold and Moritz Gan:! (from Berlin.) 

L. and M. Gam 
Seolch Ballad, "John Anderson, my Jo." 

Mme. Goldschmidt. 

Swedish Melody, " The Echo Sonfr." 

Mme. Ooldschmidt. 

Part-Song, Fearaall 

Coronation March, Meyerbeer 

In the Tocal selection Mme. Ooldschmidt was heard 
to great advantage, the pieces in which she sang ex- 
hibiting the great vatieiy of her style and the wide 
range of her studies. In the tranquil air from Oluck'a 
Armide.ibe BUbdued pathos andtenderneasof eiprea- 
slon were breathed forth with a delicacy of refinement 
which erlnced the possession of the most exquisite 
(afte, while in the duets of Rossini and the scena of 
Bellini, the greatest difficulties of vocalization and 
the most elaMirate tourt deforce in the cadeuias and 
interpolated omamenU were executed with a power 
and brilliancy, and an apparent abandonf combined 
with leal self-control, which can only co-exist in the 
highest order of artist. la each performance Madame 
Goldsehmidl was received with an enthusiasm ai great 
as on any previous occasion. She was admirably Eup- 
ported by Madame Viardot B,nd Signor Belletti, whose 
thoroughly artistic singing was not thrown into the 
shade even by the brilliancy of the Lind performance. 
Mr. Goldschmidt appeared to more advantage in the 
choral fantasia than in Weber's concerto, which latter 
he played with a want of ease and freedom that some- 
what marred the impulsive effect which should be 
given to it ; nor was the paEsaie ploying always fault- 

several'occaaions. The Messrs. Gam are skillful 
players, with great command of the finger-board on 

mere colfection of Addling passages and Tciterations 
of mechanical difficulties. As at the other concerts, 
Mr. Benedict was the conductor. 

810. AUGU8TO BENDELARI, 

RBSIDKNCE, Ho. 86 PIHCKNEI ST. 

C. BREirSING, 

IMPORTER OF FORETCN MU8IO, 
TOl BBOADWAT, H£ir YORK, 

D4pot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

OIRCmATINQ KCSICAL UBKAKX. 
07- Constutly on hand a com plat* 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from Xnglind) 

309? Broadway, NT. 



Novello's Olee-Bive. 

A Collection of Popular Oliu and Midbioalb, In Toul Score, 
with ad. lib. AccompaiilmBiil for PtaDO-ians, Uomplste 
!□ 8vgli. HsodKriDily baim[l In cloth, gilt leuerlDE. 
Price 82 racli volun». 
thew TDluraa contain dghtj-three of tha bMt OIhs and 

Cmlcoti, ibeBulof MomlngloD, SpoB'Drlfa, aicveoa, H'cbb*, 
&a. EachGl«uid HmdHgal Ib pTltJt«d BepuaLely, at ptirfls 
Tsiying ftom 4 w 12 cents each. 

Novello's Pnrt-Song Book. 

Ihls work conrlBts of ocw Qlen sad Part-SnogB, bf >ha bmt 

nn.RIinliiult, Wnley, bis.,_wUbVpirlDu'arKinteoJthibnC 
Madrigsb by ■ndral cooipoHTB, and Psn-Soogi by ■mlDanc 
Oennsn eomposini, let u EDr>l>h pnelr.v. Each OIh and 
Fart-Soog prinud Kpnrauly, sc from 4 cents (o 13 ctnta ourh. 
To«l pans to Ib«wbalBwoFk,2Sc«iUeath parti Vasal paiu 



Tbli callKtIon Is prlnclpsDr for male voices. 



n ImniHllaKly on their pubUciUon 



, for Om, Two, Tbrw, Four, or man 

ionUilDlDg ortflntl srtkles by EniitBi 
" Life of UoBm," Ito. ; abort notkn 



II. 49 to 96, [Vols. III. and IT.) bouod In 
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TRANSLATED FROM 

[Ceadnded tmn p 106.] 

It \i much Co be Iniuented that ne are so unin- 
formed about the education and (be early life 
of Leopold Moiart, In Aogsburg he wm not 
Eiiccc&^fDl, and his allusions at a later period to 
the life there are bitter and wrcastic, " As often 
as I have thought of jourjournuj' to Aapsburg," 
he vritcs to his eon, Oct. IS, 1777, " Wieland's 
Ahdcrites have occurred to me ; only one must 
have occasion lo see in natura what one takes 
for pure ideal when he reads about it." We 
only know that he set about the study of juris- 
prudence with great perseverance, and that to 
i thi.4 end he went to Strasburg ; but failing to 
obtain a situation, be found himstlf cotopdlud to 
enter the service of Count Thun, canon in Salz- 
burg, as valet de chambre. But he had always 
pursued music thoroughly, had mainly earned bis 
support by teaching it, and enjoyed especially a 
high reputation as a violinist; so that the arch- 
bisliop Sigismond, in the year 1 743, took him 
into his service as court mu^cian, and afterwards 
appointed him court composer and leader of the 
orche'tra, and in 1762 vice kapellmeister. • • 
Of the compositions of Herr Mozart which 
have beccane known in manuscript, the most 
noteworthy are many contrapuntal and church 
pieces; farther a large number of Sympbonios, 
partly only a 4, and partly for all the usual in- 
struments ; also 30 grand Sercnat.is, in wliich 
solos for various instruments are introduced. Be- 
sides many Concertos, especially for Flauto 
traveno, Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Sw., 
innumerable tiios and divcrlimenti fbrdifTcreiit 
instruments, he has composed also twelve ora-* 
(oriot, a man of theatrical pieces, and oven pan- 



tomimes, and especially music for particular oc- 
casions, such as a military piece with trumpets, 
drums, kettle do., and fifes, in addition to the 
usual instruments', a piece of Turkish music; a 
piece for a steel spring-keyed instrument; and 
finally a sleigh-rido piece with five strings of 
sleigh hells; not to speak of marches, nicAlpteer^, 
so called, and many hundred minuets, opera 
dances, and such small matters. 

• • a • • In his later years he com- 
posed but little; circumstances in Salzburg were 
so unfavorable that he found no occasion to do 
more than bis position required of him ; the edu- 
cation of his children claimed his whole titne, 
and after his son bad come forward as a com- 
poser, he would not in any way compete with 
him. Nevertheless, ho was honorably recog- 
nized as a composer in his day. • • • Scbu- 
hart says of him : " His style is rather old-fash- 
ioned, but well grounded and full of contrapun- 
tal insight His church pieces have more value 
than his chamber pieces." • ■ • 

But he gained his greatest and widest fame 
through his "Attempt at a fundamental School 
for the Violin," which appeared in the year 
1756. It was the first and for many years the 
only work of its kind, and was spread abroad io 
numerous editions and translations: a proof that 
in its time it has done good service in Che tech- 
nical formation of (he violinists. What makes 
the book still interesting is the earnest, sterling 
tone pervading it, and ivhicb reveals to us the 
whole man. Thorough, solid musical culture is 
what he would give the scholar; he must not 
only exercise his fingers, but must everywhere 
be clear about what ha has to do and wherefore ; 
" it is such sorry work to keep playing on at ran- 
dom, without knowing what you do" (p. 245) ; 
a good violinist must be even versed in rhetoric 
and poesy, to be able to deliver a piece with 
understanding (p. 107.) Hence he constantly 
insists that the scholar musC not basCen onward 
before he is fully master of what he has to learn ; 
he is very particular not to make the thing loo 
easy and convenient to the pupil ; let him exert 
himself and take pains. Thus he writes at the 
beginning of the exercises (p. 90) : " Here are 
the pieces for practice. The more unpalateable 
}'ou find them, tlie more I shall be satisfied; I 
tried at least to make them so ; " tliat is, to pre- 
vent the scholar from falling into a habit of play- 
ing (bem by rote. The same sterling character 
appears in the direction of his taste. He r* 
quires before all an " honest, manly tone " (p.54) ; 
the scholar must from the very outset draw the 
bow somewhat strongly, " so that by the firm 
pressing down of the fingers and strong holding 
OD of the bow the organs may be hardened, aud 



a vigorous and manly stroke may bo acquired. 
For what can he more absurd than when one 
cannot trust himself to take right hold of his tn- 
sCrument, but scarcely touches the strings with 
the bow, (which oflendmes is only held with two 
fingers) and commences such an artificial whis- 
pering up to the bridge of the violin, that you 
hear only here and there a note hissed out, and 
cannot tell what he would say, nnce it all seems 
merely tike a dream 1 Such air-viol ioials often 
are eo rash that they make no hesitation about 
playing ofi* the most difficult pieces at first sight. 
For their whispering, when tbey do not hit, is not 
heard ; but that is what tbey call playing agree- 
ably. The greatest silence seems to them very 
sweet. Must they play loud and strong ? then 
all at once all art is gone " (p. 101.) 

A Bunple and natural cunlabile is also the 
highest goal for the violin player ; so that one 
should imitate with the instrument, as much as 
pos^ble, the art of singing; for this is " the most 
beautiful in music " (p. 50.) He is severe upon 
the virtuosos, who " think they bring wonderful 
things to pass if they give the right frizzle to the 
notes in an Adagio caniabUe, and make a couple 
of dozen notes of one. Such note-stranglers ex- 
pose their want of Judgment in this way, aud 
tremble if they have to hold out: a long note or 
play a couple of notes in singing style, without 
iutermixing their usual absurd and ridiculous 
trickery " (p. 50.) Tbey are the more severely 
blamed, because tbey generally lack the means 
of knoviing where they may introduce their orna- 
ments without commicting faults in composition ; 
and on a suitable example he remarks : 

'' Here those bungling players, who want to 
twist up all Ibcir notes, may see the reason why 
a rational composer is indignant if the notes are 
not played simply as they are written." Other 
faults, too, are severely censured in the virtuosos, 
such as the incessant tremolo of players, " who 
shake continually on every note, as if they had 
the unintemultent fever," (p. 238) or " the con- 
tinual intermixture of the so-called flageolot Cone, 
proilucing a ridiculous sort of music, entirely 
contrary, in its inequality of lone, to nature " (p. 
107) ; or the hurrying and dragging of the tempo 
common among " virtuosos of imagination." I 
add the entire pas-iago here, because it proves 
how highly Leopold Mozart valued the freedom 
of (he master, while he rejected the wilfulness of 
the virtuoso. 

" Many," he says, (p. 262) " who have no idea 
of taste, are never willing to observe equal time 
in the accompaniment in a concerted piece, 
but strive always to imitate the leading voice. 
Such are accompanists lor bunglers and not tor 
masters. When one has before him an Italian 
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canUtrice or other such ims^natiTe virtuoso, 
who never vUl produce what he has learaed by 
henrt in correct time, he real)}' ia oblijied lo drop 
out whole hair bars, to >ava Ihem from open 
shame. But when one accorapaniei a true vir- 
tuoao, worthy of the name, then ho must not let 
himself be misled into dragging or hum-ing, by 
that protracting or anticipating of the notes 
which said vImuomi can employ with great sLIll 
and expression ; but he must always play ou in 
ao equal rate ot movement ; else what the coo- 
certist would build up, the accompanift loars 
down again. A skilful accompanist must thus be 
able to criticise a soloist. To a real virtuoso he 
certainly must not give in ; for by so doing he 
woulil spoil his tempo r-abalo. But what stolen 
time is, can he better shown than written. But 
has one, on the contrary, to do with a virtuoso of 
imagination ? then oflen one will have to hold an 
eighth note out through half a measure, till he 
from his paroxysm ; for he plays reci- 



But technical development and cleverness is 
not with him the end, but only the means of 
n^aching the higher goal. He wants tbe player 
lo be able to transport himself into the feeling 
which pervades the piece to be performed, that 
BO be may penetrate the soul of bis hearers and 
excite their feelings. The most essential requi- 
site to tliia end for the violinist he declares to-be 
the stroke of the bow, which is " now an alto- 
gether modest, and now a bold one; now a 
serious, and now a playful one ; now produces a 
soothing, now a composed and elevated, now a 
merry melody, and consequently is that medium 
through the rational use of which we become 
enabled to excite the pai<sion9 at first indicated in 
the hearer. I understand," he adds, " when the 
composer makes a judicious choice ; when he 
chooses melodies that correspond to each passion, 
and kno«-8 how to indicate the fit delivery." 
" For there are plenty of hslf-composers," he 
says elsewhere, " who do not even know how to 
indirate a good delivery, or who place the patch 
beside the hcAa. Many a half-composer is dc- 
lighied, and conceives a new idea of his own im- 
portance when ha hears his masical nonsense 
performed by good plajera, who know how to 
introduce at the right place a feeling which he 
never dreamed of, lo bring in (as far as po^iblc) 
characters that never occurred to hint, and so 
make the whole miserable botch-work tolerable 
to Ibe ears of the aiidit;nco by a good delivery." 
We see he was a sworn enemy to balfncsa and lo 
superficial ily J I borough-going study in all Ihc 
technicals and intellectual training to clear, rea- 
sonable thinking, are what he requires of artists 
with uncompromiaing seventy. lie grants, lu- 
deed, that rare natural talent somelimes redeems 
defiiiency of learning, and that a man with the 
best natural endowments often has no opportu- 
nity (o look about him in iho sciences (p. 103) ) 
but that docs not set aside iho rule. 

• • • These passages show us the views 
and principles upon which Leopold Mozart pro- 
ceeded in the musical education of his son; and 
when to these we add his true insight into the 
freedom and superiority of a nature full of 
genius, we roust confess that in the young Mo- 
zart's case genius was most fortunately mot by 
the most admirable schooling. * • • 

His style of writing is clear and sharp ; his 
tendency to rarcasm so prominent that he be- 



speaks indulgence for it in hia preface. An<l as 
in this book, so also in his letters you will recog- 
nize a man who has not only acquired a finer 
culture iti his intimacy with the world (and in- 
deed his travels brought him into the most 
varied intercourw), but who is acquainted with 
literature, has read intelligently and critically, 
and who maintains his independent, self-formed 
convictions with equal clearness and decision on 
Ksthctic as on moral subjects. 

With such a culture and such claims, Leopold 
Mozart must have frit himself somewhat isolated 
in Salzburg. Towards the court be had to fuIGl 
the duliea of his of&cc, and the more scantily he 
was paid for it, the tnore care was taken to make 
him feel, like all place-holders, his dependence. 
In the noble families which lived in Salzburg, he 
was for the mnst part employed as teacher, since 
his instruction justly was esteemed the best ; but 
no more intimate relalion could grow out of this. 
To ingratiate himself by flattery Mozart was far 
too proud, feeling that thee persons stood below 
himself in culture, through which alone could 
any equal intercourse be possible. However 
much bis criticism and bis sarcasm might be 
turned against them in silence, he bad enough 
experience and composure not to risk bis situa- 
tion, to keep himself in favor and respect without 
loss to self-re siwct. Even towards his brother 
arlisla we find him unsociable. The most of 
them no doubt were back musicians, without any 
higher interests or culture, with whom any 
special intimacy, intellectual or social, was not 
possible for him. Even with the most important 
musicians of Salzburg we And him i n no closer 
intercourse than that involved in their office and 
the practice of Iheir art. Their want of intelli- 
gence beyond the technical part of mu«c, fre- 
quently, too, of moral (culture, their loose and 
easy way of living, kept Mozart from ihcm, and 
in no case docs it appear that any ignoble pas- 
sion influenced his reserve. We find a little 
circle, mostly of the middling station, with which 
the Mozart family maintained a social inter- 
course, which was in part, lo be sure, quite lively 
and fricadly, but which on the whole seems to 
have afforded more entertainment and amuse- 
nicnl, and in the humblest way, than it did intel- 
lectual stimulus and culture. " The spirit of the 
Salzburgers," says Schubart (in his jJLalhelik der 
Tonkunsf) is exceedingly inclined to the low 
comic. Their popular songs are so droll and 
burlesque, that one cannot bear them without 
having his sides shake with laughter. The Jack- 
pudding peeps out everywhere, and the melodies 
are generally excellent and wonderfully beauti- 
ful." This tendency could not possibly have 
suited the earnest and critical Leopold Mozart, 
who was caustic indeed, but not comic. 



The Origiuftl Score of Hozart'a Beqniem. 



(CanclDded from pugs lOS ) 
In this State of things them appeared to remain 
but one course in order to arnve at the truth, 
viz., lo resort to the still surviving widow of the 
great composer, and put the question to her, 
whether, according lo her knowledge, ho did or 
did not complete the work. Certainly several 
expressions of hers, which have at different times 
appeared in print, testified in favor of the latter; 
but through the recent discoveries this important 



&ct was newly brought in question, and a ilcci^ 
ion from the flrst authority was in the highest 
degree desirable. 

The estimable matron did not leave the ques- 
tion long unanswered ; the replied on the lOih 
of February of this year (1833) : 

" If this score be complete, then it is not Moznrt'a, 
for he did not finish il, and in that cskc it will be 
ensily seen what Siissmaycr has written, benn^e, 
Bcroriling to my iileni. tt would not be possible fur 
any man lo imilale the wriiing of another to snih 
sn extent ns not to be delected. So much for tliii ; 
nnd now I assure you Ihsl no one bnt SiiMmam 
completed the R^ian, which was not a difficult 
tiling to do, sinrc, as is well known, all the chirf 
poinu wero indicaled, and 6us»iiiaycr could not go 

Although this reply leaves several minor cir- 
cumstances unexplained, and rests loo much upon 
generalities to lead lo a complete and sati^faclori- 
etuciilalion, it i^oincides, nevertheless, with the 
account given by the Abbf Stadlcr. 

" The flrst piece," he says in his Dffnice, etc., 
" ' Requiem.' with the fugue, and ihc second, ' Diti 
iriE,' until ' Laerymosa," are inslrumenled, for ihe 
most psrt, by Moisn himself, ntid Sii<smBvcr hid 
no more to do to ibcm than most composers ^enve to 
their coprlsts. Siissmaycr's work really commenced 
at the ' Lacrymose.' Bat here, also, Mozurt hnd 
written the violin parts himself; only from the wonls 
' Judirandps homo reus," Sii.'^moyer continued ihem 
till the end. Just in th« same way, in the third 
piere, ' Domine,' Mozart has himself written the 
violin parts wherever tlie voices are silent; and 
wbcn the voices enter has plainly indicated the fuim 
of passasps for the instruments. Bcfora the fupue, 
' Qunm olim,' he has pven to the violins two and a 
hnlf bars io play alone. In the 'Hostlas' he has 
written out the violin parts in the two bars before 
the voices enter, at the words ' Memoriam facimus,' 
throngboul eleven bars, with his own hand. After 
the end of Ihe ' Hostias,' there is nothing more seen 
of his pen than the diraetioii, ' Quam olim da capo.' 
There is ibe end of the haud-wrilinfr of Mozart in 
the original MS. But let it not be believed ihat 
Siissmnyer hu introduced anvihin^ of his own in 
the filHng-up of Iho inalrum'enliilinn. He made 
himself a score, exactly similnr lo that of Mozart, 
rommencinB from ibe ' Dies ira',' (whicb would be 
the one nndcr consideration.) Into this he first 
traniferreil, note for rote, all that ihc oritrfnel con- 
tained, and then followed the indications of the in- 
strumentation in the most minute manner, nitboui 
introducing any new feature of his own." 

The whole of Ibis explanation is, however, 
rather a description of Mozart's scores of the 
" Kyrie " and " Requiem," and of his sketches 
from the " Dies irte until the end of the " Hos- 
tias," than a proof that Siissma^er really did 
what the Abb^ ascribes to him, since ho did not 
witness it, and, as has before been mentioned, 
never spoke with Siisitmayer upon the subject, 
and consequently could only have derived these 
particulars from a third party. 

Some of the ct^noscenli, who were invited to 
the examination of the score, men of recognized 
authoritv, persist, however, in Ihe opinion that 
the whole MS. is in Mozart's hand-writing, not- 
wiihstandtng the letter of Mndame von Ni^sen, 
just cited, and the declaration of tbo Abbe 
Stadler. 

We ace, indeed, from the following passage in 
Stadler's " Defence," eli*., how little certainty 
Madame Moiart herself possessed as lo Siirs- 
mayer'a real share in the work of her husband : 

" The widow told me. that Bfier his death, sho hnd 
found several small leaves of music upon Mozart's 
desk, which she had given over to Hcrr Sii-isniayer. 
What these papers contained, and what use Silss- 
muyer made of them she did not know." 

It can easily be imagined Ihat grief for Ihe 
early loss of her husband, and the sad position in 
which she found herself, wiib two young Imys lo 
provide for, left this unfortunate lady neither 
lime nor calmness of mind sufficient in the first 
weeks after her bereavement to oceupy herself 
with the papcra, finished or unfinished, that Mo- 
zart left behind him. In what disorder llieso 
papers were, and for how long a time they re- 
mained so, is shown in another portion of Ihc 
" Defence," when Sladler relates that the widow 
Mozart had requested him to pur the remains in 
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lime. 1 named cverrthing, Her 
evtrrthing down, and tho calslogi 






1 have seen a " solemn declaratioa," in the 
Iiandwrilinjc of H*rr von Xiown, in which he 
Elales that he conducted the aflaird of Mozart's 
' willow, sfleiwanis his own wife, " with the most 
\ pcrl'ect indepnndence ;" and that, therefore, the 
entire reriponsibility of the manasemenC of her 
, bu3Liie:» fell upon him. From the same docu- 
ment it apiicars, however, that be Tim made tlie 
I aciiUclintance of the widow towsrdj the end of 
; the vear 1797, and, therefore, as Heir von Nisaen 
I assisted at the examination and cataloguing of 
I Mozan's papers, this eannot have taken pUi'c, at 
the earliest, until eix years afler the contpojer's 
I death. Who can (ell what advantage Siissmayer 
took of these papers, during the long time they 
I remained unknown, to enable him to complele 
ihe Iteauiem, which merit he claims entirely for 
■ bim-elf? _ 

The opinion of celebrated musicians as to the 
eicleni ot his claim, may be galhercd from what 
has been exprefsed upon ihe subject. In the 
' criticiiun on Breilkopf and XlartKl's e<iilion of 
Mozart's lieqiuem., from the pen of one of our 
lint nia!>ii-al jud>>es, Hcrr Ilofrath Rochtits (in 
. the Lfipziger AUgemtiner Miuitalii'che Ztilutiff, 
volume iv.), the a^umptions of Siissmayer's letter, 
lliough not flatly contradicted, owing lo the well- 
known delicacy and kindness of ibe critic, are 
(juoted in such a way that any one may infer how 
little claim the writer can have felt him lo poetess 
toihc merit of Ihe work. "That Mozart's aetiing 
of the Jieq'uem, as Siisomayer saya at the com- 
mencement of his celebrated letter, is uni({ue, and 
i rould not be paralleled by any living composer, 
I is Ihe belief of the writer." And further, "That 
I the whole did not proceed from Mozart's pen, ts 
proved, amongst other things, by the occasionally 
wTy I'aully instrumental accompaniment." Then 
tlic page and bar of several of these places are 
ciicd. aniong^ which examples are the consecu- 
tive fifihi iu the " Sani'tus" already meniioned. 
" That a great part of the instrumfntaiion nay 
; be aitribiitablu to Ilurr Stisainayur is very pos- 
?il)li'," it is said further on, "but the known pn>- 
I diictions of Herr Siissnia^yer subject hisaasumption 
of an important share in the composition of ibe 
I Ilenniem lo a very stringent criticism." After 
\ MvTT IWhIitz has illustrated the beauties of each 
' single niovfuicnt, he comes to the consideration of 
lhi>-c which Siusmayer claims lo have " originally 
composed." 

"Saneiiit, etc. — A veritable " Iloly," full of lofty 
elTiiiiliciiy, jirandeur, and dignity. Wliat morlal hiu 
, more powerfully expreB?«d lbs reposa of ihe InSniie 
I nn<l 1114 Immcnsumhlt! plenilade than ia here done by 
I ' the C niiiaral douhted in the unison ? (p. 130, bar 
H)-" " Benrdirl'ii, etc.— On account of llic cHSily ap- 
i prccialilo melodies and harmonica prevailing through- 
only in ihfl ReqiiifiB. but in the whale range of music. 
I To i-iiinalize particular beanlies above the rot, i<i, on 
1 acronnt of the great unity of the whole, the almost 
unexampled simitnrity and eqnallly of iho sini-le 
'■ portions, the beautiful an^ menitold com hi nations and 

I cnm|)licBiion9. not to spenk of other qualities, impos- 

II tililc; one would quote the whole." " Aijnat IXi 
ete. — This rhonis, too, contains scvonil individuHliy 
distinct beaulici. The critic woald particularly cite 
the nolile, lonrhing, lan;;ing eicprci'sion of the fol- 
Inwm^ prayer for clcnml rest, which occurs in several 
dillcrcni keys." 

Here the pa'.'CTje to the words " Dona cis Kc- 
quiHin" ia (piotcd at length. 

\Youhl any one Iwliuve that after what he has 
expressed above, with regard to Siissmaycr, the 
critic would consider comixwitioiw which be 
deemed worthy of such praise, to bo tho work of 
Ihi4 author? 

Herr A. B. Mar.x (Berliner Mmilnlkche 
Zeilung, 1825,— pp. 378, 379J expresses himself 



far inferior to that which my dc|iarted 
friend Stadler was proved lo have possessei 



still more decidedly oti tho subject of Siissmayer's 
asaumed additional compositions to the Requiem : 

" Where b 
ment that < 
creative power ! 1*1 U" inntniiee the ' Aynoa Dei,' 
a movement thai Su^amayer aacnhen entirely lo him. 
self. Who would accredit him with the fijfnre of 
the violin), the three phrnsca ' Dona pis Reqoiem V 
If Mozart did not write these— well! — then ho who 
wrote them is Mozart." 

As regards the repetition at the end of Ihe first 
movement and of the fugue, the opinion of Ilof- 
rath Roirhlitz is elsewhere expressed in such a 

tion that Siiwmayer's idea of giving thereby 
greater uniformily or unity to the work emanated 
from himself. 

"At the repelliion of the " Reqaiem." it is usual 
and Quite in keeping, and wa<i. moreover, most 
probnbtv a part of Mozart's design to resume llie 
first " fteqniem" ahlirnviaied ond with Botne Bliiilit 
modifici lions ; and thus, if the recapilulHlion after 
111 is manner la not by himself, it is as he would have 

Thus the Ahb^ Stadler, who was intimately 
acquainted wiih nearly every work of Mozart, 
who was so irobui-d with the style and spirit of 
the master that three unfinished poathumous rom- 
positions by him (a brilliant minuet for pianoforte, 
a grand Kyrie, and a smaller Fiuitasia for piano- 
Ibi-te in C minor) were such that the most sharp- 
eighled connoisseur could not guess them to be 
anything but works of Mozart ; how this man, 1 
say, could receive the as..'eriiona of Sii^>saIa)'er's 
off en-mentioned letter with trusting belief it is 
difficult to conceive. Certainly I must confess 1 
have oivself been led away by tliia widely ciri'u- 
laied bi'lief, alwars, however, with the reservation 
ibat Siisamayer liail formed ifae three movements 
that he claims upon motivi that he discovered 
amon^ Mozart's SlSS. But my knowled;;e of 
Mozart's genius, boundle-i» as my ' 

■ ■'- 'ew 

Besides the above-mentioned reasons against 
SiL<smayer's claims lo UoE^irt's Requiem, the fol- 
lowing piisaage of a letter from the IZtnli villhin 
von NiKxen to the Abbd Stadler of the Slat May, 
1827, will be of great weight. 

" When he (Mozart) felt weak. SDmmayer often 
bad to sing through what was written with him and 
myself, an<l ihus he i^ceived formal iustruciiana from 
Mozart I siill hear Mozart saying, a* he often did, 
to SitSHmayer, ' Ah. ihere "lands the ox at the moun. 
tain a^ain, — you are far from nndcrsUDdiiig thai.' 
And then he would take the pen and write, what 
were, probably, the leading poinu." 

And yet is it possible thkt Siisstnayer shoidd 
have completed ihia master work as we have known 
it for these forty years and as it slanda in Ihe MS. 
before lis, that he should have created ihrec of ihc 
thief pieces, adiI that the best cogao»ceati — in 
spile of the belief of the m^ijority that they were 
his — recognized them as Mozart's work. 

However this may be, the score, a'-quired by 
iho Imperial Court library, the only exist ins 
original score, is the samp, from written copies of 
which the different printed editions have been 
taken ; the .'■ame which after Moz^irt's death wua 
delivered to the party who gave the commission 
for the work. 

That this parly was the Count fl'alsegg, is now 
generally known ; that the score was consigned lo 
him as not only Mozart's own work, Ihit as his 
own handwriting Kerns beyond a 'toiibt; since, 
alihongh he gave the cotnmiwtion with the uinler- 
staniling that he should retain the exclusive pos- 
aca^•ion of the work, hu took no steps to prevent 
or complain <rf its public iwrformances hero and 
in I>eipzig in the year 171)2 for the benefit of the 
comjioaer's widow; but upon the report being 
spreail that it was not entirely Mozart's own, and 
that it was about to be nubtiabed, he commenced 
an action, through bii advocate, D. ISoolschan, an 
esteemed htwyur of this city. In conseciuence of 
ihis tho conference took place between this 
gentleman, Herr von Nissen, and, at the wdow's 
request, the Abb^ Stadler ; which he mentions 
several times in his writings and in the appendi.t 



to W. A. Mozart's biography by Nissen, page 1 70, 

It is singular that SUssmnyer, whose death did 
not take place until Ihe year 1803, was not liiviied 
on this oi-casion, for he surely ought to have been 
able to give the moat reliable testimony, of any 
one living, upon ibe subJecL The itraiige whim 
of Count Walsegg, to bnng forward the Requiem 
as his own work, proved by the copies upon the 
title-page, of which this is staled, scarcely lessens 
the merit of the gentle intention to com roe mora te 
by this work the obsequies of his departed wife, 
but it entirely explains why the original score was 
BO long kept secret 

The contentions as to the genuineness of the 
Requiem had either not reached as far as to Ihe 
quiet rural retreat of tho Count, upon his scat, 
Siuppach, or else he had do inclination to take a 

Thus the MS. in question remained hidden from 
every eye until, in the year 1828, the Count 
Walsegg followed bis beloved consort into a better 
world, whoso death, thirty-seven years betbre, had 
called lliia chef-d'cearre into existence. 

Afier bis ilecease, the MS., together with other 
music, passed into the hands of an amateur, who 
prized It too dearly lo relinquish it, until at last it 
came by lawful inheritance into the possession of 
the gentleman from wbcHU the Imperial Library 



hasr 






This library, therefore, possesses ihe ori^nal 
autograph Kore of the movements " Kequiem" 

K vi.|a" Hi^af 1 lill 1 n ^ Bfl nrnti aa iKa nnm- 



inclusive (leaf 11 till ib). All in fa<rt that exisU 
of ihe dging strain of Mozart in hit kandtcriling ; 
what remains, if not from his p«ii, came, surely, 
by every principle of art, from his brain. 

The whole has found a worthy resting-place in 
the mf^nificent sanctuary of sciences and arts 
where it now remains. Charles VT., not only a 
connoisseur and patron, but himself a master in 
that art, of which this work is the most cxquiMte 
production, looks down upon it from the centre of 
ihis temple of the muses, which himself erected. 
There it shines for all time as the highest example 
of its kind, an object of admiration to artists, and 
of study to such iliM^iples of the art as do not hold 
the quickly fleering praises of a vain and capri- 
cious public to be a compensation for the approval 
of ihe few and the honorable appreciation of a 
grateful posterity 1 
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On Utuioal Pretenders. 



""nmothens. with h 14 bnatfathj^ HaM or ■onDdlDf Ifir, 

Sm— I WHS led the other day by a friend to « 
concert of music, In expeetatioD of being enrap- 
tured, as he was pleased lo call it, by the per- 
formance of niatiy excellent masters. I am in- 
deed a lover of music, but unhappily no connois- 
seur \ 1 imagined I shoulil be entertained with 
some of the works of Corelli, Handel, Uemini- 
ani, or the like ; but alas, sir, after a good old 
overture, which I thought tolerably well per- 
formed, when my expectations were raised very 
high, up starts Signor Sombodini (a name Ital- 
ianized, which 1 do not remember) lo play a solo 
on the violoncello, which used to be known by 
the name of a bass-fiddle not half a century apt. 
He hail ind<>ed one pan of TImotheus's skill ; he 
did not a little enrage many besides mo by pro- 
ducing some of his own composition, which, 
after Handel's, was nearly similar to a low farce 
after a fine tragedy ; his performance, which a 
fat gentleman, who aat next to me, told me I 
should call his exrrtttian, was very good ; but I 
never knew, till some of the oonnoi.iseiirs in- 
formed me, that music was only intended for vile 
scrapers lo make toinced meat of, to show — what? 
why, truly, their eifculion ! I had almost said, 
would they were all executed, connoisseurs and 
all. In the name of wonder, have we not solog 
of Corelli, Geminiani, and many other great 
masters, thai every fiddler must be perking his 
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own wrctdiod compositions in our face ? A gen- 
'' nan was oWrvinp. that on all baas inrtrumeiits 
niovcn^enta ou<!ht to be slow and Eolcmn, and 
tliat they never were intended for jig«, Ice, to 
which a personage of a very fornial aspeft made 
— wer, in a kind of German Enghsh : " Sir, ^-ou 
<\i very little about the matter. That miglit 
the rase in Corelli's time, but now we have 
learned better things. In his lime it was thought 
wonflerful if a ptrformer on the violin could 
rcauL E in alt, (i think that was the expresaion) 
btit now we make nothing of going up close to ibe 
briilge." I did not doubt but the person must be 
a very great pcrromicr, who knew so much belter 
than Corelli, and being told that he was imme- 
diately to give a specimen, I was all expectation, 
when brbotd 1 Mynheer mounted the rostrum, or 
what else you please to call it ; and indeed, ha 
did gel up to the bridge, as he liad promised, but 
(would you believe it V) he could not Gnd the 
way down a^aiu, lilt during a great applause, 
raised by some of his admirers, he wisely threw 
himself down headlong; and upon ray word I 
wt^hitcl he had broken his neck — I mean musi- 
cally, not mischievously — for he only intended to 
show hiH own execution. 

I always understood, till lately, that music,! 
ncan comjiosilion, was a very dilbcull aifair ; but 
Ras greatly surprised to find that every spark 
that has just learned the gamut on the fiddle or 
German flute, composes his own solos, trios, kc, 
&c., with the greatest facility, and, I do not doubt, 
n get up to the bridge muL'h better than Co- 
lli ever could, and eome down again, like 
Mynheer, iu a masterly manner. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

TiKOTHT PaRAX. 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1787. 



I,II<E1 miBIO. 
(Fnnu tbft Uimtblj Relfgloiia AUgtilii*,) 
A band of Uinstrels, separated 

hildhaod'9 sunn; land, 
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To bring forth haimanr entrancing, 
From strings diverse, with magic skill : 

Meaoirhitc the fingers, o'er them gUncing, 
Ecolvcd discoidant notes at nitl. 



For every h 


and was idly trying 




The strci 






And one br 


athcd forth a mournful 


sighing, 


And one 


sharp, sonorous ring : 




Anon a sircetei str^n ssciitled, — 




A clear and perfect chord, alone 




Then harsh 


1 notes again itere blended 


In strange and inhoimonioua ton 




And thus w 


as waned unto me 




This tbonght of Life's mysteriou. 


things,- 


How under 


loped harmony 




Lies hid. 


en in the mystic strings 






weet notes sometimes a 




Uistinct. 


midst a discordant who 


e; 


For, in each inatmment, there lies 




The music of a perfect soul ;— 




But for the Master's sign delaying 


_ 


The fccy- 


note known to none but 


lie,— 


■Whcn each 


his own part thenceforth playin 


Shall wa 


e celestial melody. 




Then, Soul 


thy magic lyre inwrea 


hing 




Tcniy graces, wait tbou 


still,— 


The strain 




thing 


To the beloved Master's will.— 





Until the prelude here is ended, — 

The counter-notes of hope and strife, — 
And tbou, by angel-bands attended. 

Shall enter on the higher life ; 
Myslerjr and diseoid there subsiding. 

Infinite banuDny shall rise, 
And, in thy Father's house abiding, 

" Praise" be the chorus of the skies. 



"The Oreatest Singer in the World." 

(rrou the London Uuslol Worlrl, Joss 14.) 

The firflt of the three "Farewell Concerts" 
bas been given. The next will takeplacc shortly, 
and a few days onward the lasL Thoao who are 
not fortunate enough to bear Jenny Likd on 
Monday, June 30th, 1856, will never enjoy the 
ehanee again — at least in England. On tiiai day 
the greatest singer in the world will take leave 
forever of that public which has beat understood, 
and most munificently rewarded lier. 

7'lie grealtfl singer in the nxrtd! Yes— the 

greatest singer in the world is Jrkky Lind. We 
say so after mature consideration, based upon an 
experience of twelve years. A strict analysis of 
her ijualifi cations, mental and physical, would 
probnbly lead to the disclosure of more faults and 
more beauties than could be detected in any other 
great artist. But we are not going to attempt 
any such thing. It is too late. 

The voice of Jenny Lind is defective. None 
can deny that fact ; and yet it is by tar the rich- 
est and lovetiestof sopranos. All the uiiddle and 
lower notes are veiled ; and these registers evince 
rather stubbornness than flexibility. Hut, as (he 
singer warms into exertion, struggles with impe- 
diments, and vanquishes them, the voice issues 
forth like a conqueror in amiB— «r pierces bright- 
ly through the veil as the sun through a cloud- 
Jenny Lind's eflbrti to master her rebellious 
organ, remind us of a simile applied by Halifax 
to the search alter hidden scientific truths, in 
which be compares the sensation created in the 
seeker to what must be felt by a man in the act 
of wrestling with a beautiful wimian. One thing 
is certain. Jenny Lind cannot fiirre her voice so 
as to render any of its tones harsh, or otherwise 
disagreeable. The more she demands of it the 
more it yields — as though its wealth was inex- 
haustible.* Thus, while she sings, the pleasure 
of the listener always increases — until towards 
the end of a long concert or opera, when the veil 
is thrown aside, and the voice becomes wholly 
free, it may be likened to broad noon-day on the 
hills; the mists have vanished, and the sun rides 
bare and fierce, with not a vapor to impede him. 
Grant, then, that the voice of Jenny lyind is de- 
fective. We maintain that the exquisite gratifi- 
cation, derived, on the one hand by herself, in 
battling ag^nst its defects, and on the other un- 
consciuuslv communicated to her audience, be- 
longs to that catalt^ne of indefinable idiosyncra- 
cies which make up the sum total of a eharm 
possessed by do other singer in exi^^tence. 

But let us not slop, at the moment o> parting, 
to dwell upon " points," or pry into secrets that 
are al^er all to be clawed among the inscrulahle 
ways through which nature sofretguently manifests 
herself. Jenny Lind is nobly, thouEh eccentri- 
cally endowed ; but the causes of ihe ipell she 
exercises, physicailji, on her hearers, escape defi- 
nition. As an artist, with many faults, she com- 
bines a larger number of excellencies than any of 
her contemporaries. iShc has had greater dilB- 
coltics to surmount than the majority; but with 
inilomitable perseverance, and a soul emphatically 
musical, she bas ri.'^n from the onlcnl, triumphant. 

Our object just now, however, is not to enler- 
tain a discussion about the actjuired talent or 
natural (lifts of Jenny Lind, but to impress upon 
the consideration of Ihe intelligent among our 
readers (the niajorily of course) that if ibey wish 
to hear the greatest singer, in the world once 
again, it roust be now or never. We are well 
aware that ihe cant, with a certain re!ilraincd and 
narrow-minded class, has been to regard Jenny 
Lind as a delusion and her artistic and soiial life 
as a shain ; but never was there a greater delu- 
sion or a greater sham than this very cant of the 
restrained and narrow-minded eUss. Nine-tenths 
of us know better. Wo are able to recognize the 
legitimacy of ihe Lind influence tn the consis- 
tency of its duration, and the unanswerable logic 
of its origin. We who are musicians enough to 
appreciate the transcendent musical excellence of 
the songstress — who remember tho words of Men- 
delsEohn,f the foremost authority of the last thirty 



~Ntaria baa also something of this qu:<lity. 
t"The greatest iiiDger I know, in cvgry style, is 






years — and prefer judging for ourselves to letling 
others judge for us, can aflord to smile at the 
sophism of coteries. Truth is great and will pre- 
vail. Jenny Lind is an example of it. A rare 
genius, consummate artist, and . noble heart, 
through the agency of a series of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, has been enabled to perform its mis- 
sion fully — a mission from above — a mission to 
delight by the exhibition of a beautiful art, and 
console by the administration of that symgiathy 
which human beings owe to each other. 

In what has Jenny Lind failed that, in regard 
of the riches with which God endowed her, she 
was bound to do ? In nolhlni/. We can recall 
no single instance of a person remarkaUy en- 
dowed, and high in station, deriving more honor 
from her endowments, yet living more unosten- 
tatiously in her station. Jenny Lind miglit have 
been a midionnire, but she despised it. She pre- 
ferred to du a million good deeds rather than hoard 
a million in gold. Scune will crj' out, " lliis was 
all for nolonety — for a name." Very well. Be 

Se, Bcbflers, as anxious to obtain a good name as 
cnny Linil ; and, perhaps, one day you may be 
found worthy to touch the hem of her garment. 
For our own parts we can in no wise be per- 
suaded to regard lier as an ordinary creature, but 
believe her to be truly inspired — and that belief 
is strengthened by the wmpliclty of her manners 
and the utter guilelessness of her heart. Had she 
lived in the early ages of the Christian era, she 
would have been canonized, St. Jenny, by the 
whole world, as she is already, at this period, and 
devoutly, by a few. That slie is determined to 
take leave of us soon is matter for regret; hut 
depend upon it she has good reason for the con- 
clu»on at which she arrives — and tbat when she 
says " good bye," she means it. 



Johanna Wagner. I 

(Ftmb Um LobiKhi News, Joue IE.) | ' 

The curiosity of the musical public as to the . 
far-famed Johanna Wagner has at length been 
gratified. She made her debut in England on 
Saluniay evening in the character of Romeo, in ' i 
Ibe Ciipuhlli eil i MonleccU ai Bellini. , 

Mile. Wagner is younger than might have been , | 
supposed from the length of time that her name I ' 
has been known to the world. Tbat is owing to ! ' 
the precocity of her genius and the early aiie at 
which she appeared before the public. She is 
now in her twenty-fifth year, having bi'en born in 
1831. She is a native of Hanover. Her lather, 
an eminent tenor singer, was well qualified to 
give her a gooil vocal education; but she was an I ' 
actress bclbre she became a singer; and to this 
dav ber greatest strength lies in the dramatic 
branch of bur art. By the time she was fifteen, I' 
she hail distinguished herself in many important i 
parts in tragedy and serious comedy, but in the ; | 
meanliiDcher musical education wasnotneglecletL ', i 
Her voice being a contralto, her first part in opera ' | 
was the Pa";c iu the lluguenoU ; and her success ! 
in this and some other parts gmtluallr brought 
her entirely upon the lyrical slage. Ten yeaiu 
ago she was at Paris pursuing her studies under 
Manual Gariia, the celebrated instructor now 
resident among us, who has contributed to liinn 
many ot the most distinguished singers of the day, 
Jenny Lind included. After her return to Ger- 
many she look, alternately with Madame Schroder . 
DevrienI, the principal parts in serious opera; 
and now, holding a life-engagement at tho Itoyal | 
GjMira of Bei'liii, she is the acknowletlgcd cliief ' , 
of the German musical drama, unapproached by , , 
any one save the Dresden prima donna, Jenny : 
Key, whose great powers have never been prop- 
erly brought before the English public. 

Johanna Wagner's voice iS properly a contralto, : 
but, like Halibran, Viardol, Alboiii, and other , 
celebrated singers, ahc has extended it far beyond 
its natural comiiass, and performs many parts , 
wliicb are entirely soprano. In a merely musical , 
point of view this would lie a disadvantage, for a 
voice cannot be thus artifically stretched beyond 
its natural pitch without some iujurj- to its quality; < 
but some voices are so extensive by nature, that \ 
the process is comparatively harmless; and more- i 
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over, ifft contralto singer were to keep within the 
limits of hfr voice, bcr <Iramatic range noulJ be 
sadlv cireu inscribed, and ss an actress she woulJ 
lo!« the brightest triumphs of her (renius. Tde 
musii: of RoiDeo, in which Mile. Wngnerhas now 
been hettnl, is entirely lulled to her organ ; it 
remains to be learned how she sin^ snch parts as 
Viilentlne or Normn. 

Bellini's opi'ra, / Capuletti tdi Mon'ecchi, is 
one of several Italian piei^es on the same labjcct. 
There is olii Zi n^arell i's ^meo e Oiuliella ; there 
is Vaccai's opera with the same title; and there 
la this of Bellini. It is one of his early and 
immature norliEi, not comparable for a moment to 
the riper fruits of his genius, Iforma, the Son- 
namhttia, or the I'urilani, It bears, however, a 
strong fiimily likeness of the stripling to the full 
grown man. The melodies have the same sim- 
plicity and sweetness, with Bellini's characteristic 
lin(;e of melancholy \ but they seem to be, as it 
were, in embryo— the themes are left in their 
Tudi mental state without the expansion and 
development which, in Non/ia, and the PurUani, 
we find given to moliiH of a ^iuiilar kind. Tlie 
confequt'nce Is that the airs sound trite and 
familiar, like things we have beard before ; and 
their expres^on is so vague that their drnmalic 
charaeter rests entirely with tlie singer. Hence 
this opora haa owed ita success (such as it has 
been) 10 its subjcvt and not to its music, which 
has been deemed eo weak that it has generally 
been patchtd up with music by other composers. 
I The atoit common practicn has been to throw 
I aside the last aet and take Vaf.'CHt's instead ; nay, 
I sometimes a port of pasticcio baa been concocted 
I out of the three operas of Bellini, Vaccai, and 
Zingarclti. Alllc. Wagner, however, is right in 
I taking Bt-llini's music only, and in giving it entire. 
I However weak it may be, it has a eonsisteney of 
style, and unity of design, which can never be 
I found in a piece of patchwork. As to the subject, 
I it is of course the story of Romeo end Juliet; but 
whether taken from Sliakspeare or from the old 
' Ilalian talc to which Shakspeare had recourse, 
I seems doubtful. Signor Komani, the Italian dnt- 
malist, may be supposed to have read Shakspeare ; 
I but his opera might have been written though our 
I Englisb Ilnmeo and Jiiliel had never existed. 
The story is told in all its original meagreneas. 
The lovers are scions of hostile bouses; Oiulietta's 
family wish to force her into marriage with 
I Tebaldo, a kinsman. To save her from this sac- 
rilice, Lorenzo, ibe family phv^ncian, gives her a 
I potion to produce apparent death, intending to 
I communicate the device to Romeo, In order tiiat 
he may rescue her from the tomb. Komco, uqin- 
formed of this contrivance, he«rs of Giulietla's 
death ; he breaks open her tomb in the iii^ht, and, 
j afler weeping over her cold remains, takes poison. 
Giulietta awakes, and their reunion is a luoment 
I of rapture, followed by despair and agony. Bo- 
I nieo expircf, and (liulietta falb dead upon his 
1 body. 

i Johanna IVagner appeared near the be;!inning 
of the piece, in the scene where Komeo, prescnt- 
, ing himself to the Capulets as an envnv from the 
I Mont 
' oblivi 

by the nuptials of Romeo and Giulietta, a proposal 

I wliich is disdainfully rejected. Allle. Wagner's 

entrance was very 'striking. Her tall, graceful 

I figure, frank c-ountenance, and chivalrous air, 

ina<le an instant impreseion. Slie was received 

I nith long-continued applausti, and it was some 

time before she could onen her mouth. A brief 

] dialogue in recitative showed her beauliful de- 

I clamation, and introduced the air, " Si Romeo 

I t'uecise un figlio," a plain simple melody, into 

j which she threw the utmost earnestness of expres- 

I sion, displaying the richness of her deep conlrallo 

I notes. The subsequent air, "I^lreinendaultrice 

Sjada," in which PLomeo retorts the haughty defi- 

I ancc irilh which be is met, was del iiered with im- 

' mensefircand vocal power, a highB natural being 

nttered in a tone which rang through the theatre 

, and produced a buret of aduiiralion, and the lair 

singer, after leaving the stage, was recalled with 

I acclamations. In the following scene between 

the lovers, where Romeo, introduced to bis mis- 

; tress'sapBrtmcntbytbe friendly doctor, tricsin vain 



to persuade her to fly with him, there is a pretty 
duel, "Miglior patria," into which Mile. Wagner 
threw the most impa.'sionrd tenderness, well 
responded to by Mtle. Jenny Baur, who through- 
out the whole piece was a pleasingand interestmg 

In ilie second act there is little tlmt is rentark- 
able, or that displays very strikingly the powers 
of the performers. The finale, however, is wor- 
thy of notice. The scene in which the lovers are 
surprised by old Capulet and bis Ibltowers, and 
forcibly separated, is worked into a concerted 
jaece, written with considerable energy and dra- 
matic effect. This, indeed, Is the best music in 
the opera- 
There is a powerful scene in the third act be- 
tween Romeo and Tebaldo. Tebaldo assails his 
rival with threats and invectives; and Romeo, 
after restraining himself (or a while, is at length 
exasperated and retorts with equal violence. The 
burst of passion with which Komeo exclaimed — 
Vicni ; lo ti spiezio, e sGdo 
Teco i aeguaci tuoi, 
electrified the audience. In the midst of their 
wrath the sounil of melancholy music is heard, 
and Giulictta's funeral procewtion passes over the 
stage. Tbey thus, for the first time, Icam that 
she is dead, and their fury is changed lo woe. 
This is a fine dramatic situation, thouzh not in 
Shakspeare. Nothing could be more ucautiful 
than Mile. Wagner's a<;ling and singing in this 
scene. The exelamalion, " Ella i moria 1" seemed 
the cry of a broken heart. 

But the strength of the piece is concentrated in 
the fourth acL The feeble music is quite inade- 
quate lo the situation, but the strength lies in the 
situation itself, and in the powers ol the principal 
performer. The scene is the cemetery of the 
Capuleta. Romeo eomes to visit the tomb of his 
beloved ; but instead of coming in secresy and 
silence, he absunlly eomes at the bead of a crowd 
of followers, who begin by singing a loud, un- 
meaning chorus, aiid then break 0|^)en the tomb, 
leaving bim alone with the dead, i rom ihis time 
to the end Mile. Wagner's acting was beautiful 
beyond descrip^on, and its pathos was resistless. 
In the air, '' Deb, tu botl' anima," insipid as the 
nieloily is, every tone, every accent, seemed 
steeped in tears. How we longed for Zingareili's 
beautiful air, which Pasta used to sing so divinely. 
Giulietta, awaking, faintly utters, " Romeo, Ro- 
meo ! " He listens without surpriw, thinking 
tliat her voice calls him to join her in the tomb; 
but when he sees her rise, the cry, " Cielo! chi 
vegg' ioV" is a thing never to be forgotten. 
There was not a person in the house, we firmly 
believe, who was not heartsiruck by the sound. 

Mile. Wagner's whole performance has inspired 
us with unbounded admiration of her powers as a 
tragedian. Were she to act Shakspeare's own 
Romeo, with all its rich and beautiful deUila, in- 
stead of the meagre outline of the Italian libretto- 
maker — were she to give us the romantic love at 
first sight, the passionate fervor of the moonlight 
wooing under the balcony, the scene with the 
apothecary, and the thousand touches of truth 
and nature which our poet has thrown in, what a 
picture could she not give of tlie enamored Italian 
boy— what an effect could she not imparl to tiie 
saddest tale rf true love that ever was told I 
Were she to " throw music to the dogs," and be, 
in her own tongue, the Romeo of Sliakspeare, she 
would be, in Iter own country, such a Romeo as 
the English stage has never possessed. There is 
some music which may exalt and intensify the 
langurgH of paaaon ; biit if Mile. Wagner ri'aches 
the hep rt and stirs the inmost affections, it is in 
spite ot, anil not by the kelp of, the unmeaning 
■ing-soiig of Bellini. 

That il'le. \Vagner is a great singer ts as cer- 
tain as that she is a great actress, but wo doubt if 
she is ctiual'y faultless. On this head, however, 
we do not iW vet feel quite prepared to speak. 
Her contraltc voice we think is the most powerful 
wo have over heard. It is almost masculine, 
sometimes, in. its strength, and when she makes a 
clove on somii profound key-note, she aggravates 
it till it becomes almost harsh; but she does this, 
we suppose, because, like her attire and her man- 
ner, it IS the assumption of a masculine part la 



But she is a German singer; and to be fairly 
judged, must be heard in the music of Mozart, 
of Weber, of Beethoven, and of fileyerbeer. 



Grrtky'b "Richard C<ecr dk Lion." — 
The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 

Picayune writes, under date of May SOlh : The 
Upera Comique has given us the masterpiece of 
its theatre, Gr^try's Richard Caur de Lion, ar- 
ranged by poor Adolpbe Adam. You know that 
this opera (which was first produced in 1784, in 
the presence of Marie Antoinette and her court,) 
suffered a pood deal from political nassion during 
the revolution, and the career of Napoleon, and 
the earlier years of Louis Philippe's reign. The 
famous air, 0, Richard! O, num Roi! seemed to 
parties a touching lament for Ibe exlle<l Bour- 
bons, and the governments of the day forbade it 
the stage. The " book" is by no other than Se- 
daine, who took it from a forgotten novel, then in 
the height of sale and success, and which he first 
offered lo Monsigny, with whom be had just ob- 
tained the triumph which crowned " Le Deser- 
teur." Monsigny rejected it, and suggested Gr^- 
try as hkely to do something with it. Grtftry 
took it with delight, and working on it day and 
night, completed it in three months, I should 
note that the names of all the actors who ap 
peared in the piece at its first performs nee are 
lorgotten, except that of the pei'son who created 
the paK of LaartUe — the ci'lebrated Dugazon. 

When political passions had abated something 
of their fury, and the throne of Louis Philippe 
appeared to be consolidated, M. Crosnier, then 
the manager of ibe Opera Comique, determined 
to bring out Gr^try'a masterpiece. At the first 
rehearsal it became evident thai the pie(« could 
not obi^D success with a public accustomed lo 
the affluence of the orchestration Hossini and M. 
Auber throw into their scores. M. Girard, the 
leader of the orchestra, knew that Adolphe Adam 
had arranged the piece to suit modern science, 
and he suggested that this score should be adopt- 
ed. The success of the rehearsals created an 
excitement, and Louis Philippe commanded that 
the piece should first be plaied at Fontaiobleau, 
where the court were then' staying. The piece 
succeeded even beyond anticipation, especially 
after the famous duo of the second act, Une 
Jieere bralante, lo wlilch Adam bad added a 
tremolo, which is indeed the pivot of the work, as 
is evident from the fact that Gr^iry employs this 
thcma no less than nine times in the course of 



until i in the morning. "I recollect," says In 
" I rung to order mo some fire. ' I don't wonder 
at your being cold,' said the servant, ' you have 
been sitting so long doing nothing.' " He had 
been " doing nothing" but compose an immortal 
work ! The success of the work at the Opera 
Comique is very great ; the Erst night's receipts 
were ffvan to Mme. Adam. 
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The Gkbat Obgan once uohe. — The con- 
troversy, of which we commenced copying what 
seemed essential, has yielded several loore news- 
paper articles, but no addition to the argument 
(that we could see) on either side. And as we 
do not wish to multiply words unless we can at 
the same time multiply thoughts and materials for 
judgment, no copy no more now. But we are 
happy to present tbe following communication 
from one of our own organists, whose initials will 
be recognized, and whose opinion carries weight. 
It proves that one, at least, of the authorities so 
confidently cited by "Uoderato" as in favor of 
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domestic manufaclurc in tbe matter of an organ 
for the Music Hall, is wholly of tlie otlier way of 
ihinbing. Our correapondBiit'a erilidsm of the 
largest organs already made by American build- 
ers, so fair and kindly in its spirit, is much to the 
point We may renisrk also, since the work of 
Hopkins hai been so mucb appealed to as an 
authority upon this subject, that the (rriter of the 
fblloning iluring several years residence in Eng- 
land, eiijoyed the intimate acquaintance of Hop- 
kins, and may be supposed to represent bis views 
upon the general subject. 

An old friend of niuaic in our city sends ua a 
plea in belialf of an entire departure from the 
old nays in the construction of an organ for the 
Music Hall. He suggests the adaplioo of the no 
temperament, or mathemalicallypcr/scf (tine prin- 
ciple of the so-called " Euharmouic Organ " of 
Messrs. Alley & Poole, of which a small, but cer- 
tainly in many reEipects most satisfactory spoci- 
men has stood for some years in the chun'h in 
Indiana Place. As a, scientific demonstration of 
the principles of harmony and of tbe musical 
scale, we have from the first thought it absolutely 
perfect and one of the totut interesting inven- 
tions of modern times. What is nol yet demon- 
simted to the satisfiL'tion of musicians is its avail- 
ability for complicated music, which abounds in 
rapid modulation and in ambiguous chonlo, which 
it costs more than a moment's thought to tell 
whether to refer to one key or another (each key 
having its distinctive gamut of pipes, commanded 
by a pedal, in this organ.) But we should surely 
much delight to have this beautiful experiment 
(or triumph, shall we call it ?) occupy a portion 
of the proposed great organ work, say constitute 
a chapel embraced under the wing of the great 
cathedral, separable in its action from tbe rest. 
But it was not our purpose to discuss this ques- 
tion now, and we will not wiihiiold the good word 
of our correspondent any longer. 

Mk. Editor. — During the past month, a grvat 
deal has been wtilien and sniU concerning the large 
Organ, which it i« proposeil to have buill for our 
Music Halli and as asual in matters of this kind, 
great diversity of opinion hna been displayed nmong 
oar Organ-builders, Organists and others, as to the 
relative merits and excellence of European and 
American builders. Bai we are all douSiUss agreed 
upon one point, whit-h is, that we desire to procure, 
from the best, and most relinblo aource, an or^an that 
shall be in all respects the most complete and perfect, 
that human skill cun devise or llint money will buy ; 
and if there is the least doubt or question as id [he 
aliilily of our own builders to eonsiruc^l nn inairuinont, 
which we desire shall rival the most famous Kuropcnn 
specimens, ought we not withoac a moment's honita- 
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failare are next to impossible ? 

We know that the most prominent among the 
modern Organ builders of Europe hare already pro- 
duced many grand specimens of their art, proving 
conclusively that they possess a much Ereater <le{!ree 
of experience and knowledge on tbe subject, than 
we have had either time or opporlnnity to arqiiire. 
The famous Organs constructed by Hill and Willis 
of London, Walcker and Miillcr of Germany, and 
Ducroquet and Cavailli? of Paris, prove this beyond 
all question; and we also know that these builders 
have had opportunity to hear and examine the 
world-renowned prodnctions of those older and {for 
the time) more celebrated artists, such as Snetzler, 
Father Smith, Silbermnnn, Hildebrand and Miiller, 



Sen. Surely one cdnnot claim such advantages as 
these for our builders ; therefore how is it possible for 
us to suppose that we can equal, much less surpass 
them t That our own buildera, such men as the 
Hooks and Simmons & Fisher, can build large and 
effective Organs, will not be questioned by those 
competent to judge in snch matters, and we may say 
further, chat in tuine respects their work is decidedly 
taperiar tO that of many or the first doss organ buil- 
ders in Europe; bnt, iu manj of the very imporlant 
features belonging to a very largo organ thsy have 
had literally no experience ; and therefore if the con- 
tract should be entmsted to one of them, whatever 
his skill might accomplish would, after all, be but the 
rcsall of a jlrsl eiperimeNt, and possibly, might end 
in a partial failure. Clearly then our most prudent 
coarse !s to run no risks from Jirtt experiment, or 
from possible failure ; but on the contrary, we should 
seek in this undertaking, for all the experience, skill 
and knowledge that the old world can give us ; and 
by adopting this course we shall whhout question, 
procure for our Music Hall an Organ that shall knovr 
no rival among modern instrnmbnts, and be recog- 
nized by competent judges as the only real standard 
of highest excellence in this art, that we have ever 
possessed in this country. 

There arc doubtless many persons among as who 
have snfScicnt confidence in our own builders to 
believe, that they are fully capable of constructing 
in a faithful and able manner such an Organ as we 
require for oar Music Hall ; that is, a perfect inatm- 
ment, of the largest class and capacity, and which 
would in all respects compare favoralily with the 
most famous European instruments. Bnl before we 
express any opinion npon the matter let us see what 
our success kiu been in (he manufacture of these first 
class instruments. Two of our laigest organs (in 
regard to compass and power) are those in Trinity 
Charch, New York, and in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston ; the former built by Erben, and the latter by 
the Hooks. Taken as a whole, those instruments 
mny bo considered as highly successful specimrns of 
Ameriian workmanship; yet they have their defects, 
and are by no means perfect instruments of their 
class ; neither would they compare favorably with 
Organs of the same size in Europe. 

The Organ in Trinity Church, Now York, owes its 
great efScienry, and many if not all of its most 
striking features, chiefly lo the skill and knowledge 
of Dr. lIo<lgos, the accomplished and learned musi- 
cian who designed it, and prepared the specification, 
but who is not in any way responsibic for the fnalts 

masterly management of Dr. Hotlges, must still be 
considered (at least in some respects) as the unsuc. 
cessful result of a first experiment; and this partial 
failure must be ascribed solely to the lack of the rc- 

sary for the faithful and proper construction of so 
large an organ. We will now instance two of the 
prominent defects in this instrument, in evidence of 
what we cell a parlial failare. Keithcr of the two 
open diai>BBons on the great manual (both of IS ft. 
compass) has sufficient body and volume of tone for 
so large an organ, and therefore they cannot fnminh 
a proper degree of foundation for the chorus stops 
belonging to that manual. Again the seal/a nnd 
voicing in these two registers ore so ncar'y alike 
that whether drown singly or together, ihr increase 
or diniinution of sound is hardly percrptible, end 
when used in conncciion with the m'.\iurc9 and 
reeds, their presence is scarcely recog.iizcd at all. 
The Pedal organ shows another scrioul defect which 
we must uotice. It contains a 32 feer. open diapa- 
son, of a large scale and of good <: ualily of tone 
from the FFFF upwards ; bat tho fou or five lower 
notes in tbe scale, which may be consirlercd the most 
important in the whole range, (whew we have a 16 



ft. Manual) are nearly silent, and have never, 
believe, produced anything approaching to tb 
proper tone, even when coupled with their ociavi 
and (his defect must again be ascrilied simply u 
want of knowledge as to the right method of pro- 
ducing the true lone from pipes of this larije calibre. 
Whenever the full organ is nsed, the lij-ht, thin 
quality of tho two diapasons in the Great Manual is 
most apparent ; we hear the deep and pervading 
tone of tho pedal pipes at one end of the o^an, and 
the shrill and screamy quality of tbe mixtures at tl 
other, but no lusty and strong doubles or unisons 
fill np the gap ; consequently the result Is, a top ni 
bottom effect, highly unaatisfaclory to llic cur. ai 
which must l>e considered as a serious and radical 
defect in the construction of this instrument. 

The large organ in the Treniont Temple, built by 
(he Hooks, is witiiout doubt the most successful c. 
periment of (he kind ever attempted in this eounlr 
The mechanical portion of tlie instrument is n 
only constructed with marked ability, but in son 
respects is greatly taperior to ihe best work of the 
European builders. It has also other good qnali 
which belong to a first-class organ ; yet we cannot 
say with truth that it compares favorably, in many 
imporlant features, with ioslruments of the «amo 
siic and general character abroad. We will now 
mention two of its prominent defects. Al! the 
speaking stops on tho four mannats are voiced on 
too light a wind for an organ designed to fill a hall 
of such capacity as the Tremont Temple ; and 
moreover, it is quite apparent that (he pipes are noi 
voiced up to tbe extent of their scales. The dinpa 
sons, especially those belonging to the great nianuat 
are of too light a volume and too reedy in their char 
acter for so large an organ, and they are sensibly de 
flcicnc in that round, hold and lusty chamcter nhii!; 
distinguishes (his stop in the best English and Ger 
man iiisirumcnts. Another defect in this or{;an is 
tho want of sufficient wind. There are but thrct 
bellows, one supplying the Great, Choir, and Swell 
Organs, one the Pedal organ, and the smallest of the 
three tlie Solo Organ. A fourth bellows of tbe same 
dimensions and capacity as tho two largest, (IB feet 
by 6) is absolutely required, to give (he proper force 
and steadiness of tone expected from an organ of 
such pretension and capncily. 

Let us see what Hopkins says on this subject: 
" The bellows should he made of such dimeioions 
that they will easily yield, and continue lo give an 
abundant supply of wind, when all ihe manuals are 
coupled together, with every stop drawn, and the 
fullest chords are played on the manuals and pc 
The first thing that Sebastian Bach used to do when 
requested to examine an organ was, lo draw out al] 
the stops and play on tbe full organ. He used io 
he must first know whether (he instrument had good 
lungs." If we apply Hopkins' tei^t lo (he oriinn in 
Tremonl Temple, or lo that in St. Paul's Church, 
we aball find more or less unsteadiness of tone jier- 
ceivable at the very moment the bellows feeders 
commence and complete their work, besides ronsid 
crable noise in the blowing action, both of which ar 
serious defects, and ouj;hi to have been avoided ii 
organs of such pretensions. 

Wo now desire to call e*pe-;ial attention to ai 
organ which Messrs, Simmons &. Fisher are building 
for a church in Charleston, South Carolina; and w 
do this simply for the purpose of comparing the 
capacity o| wind possessed by this instrument wit" 
tlint of its gigantic neighbor in tho Tremont Tempi 

The Ch;iileslon oraan has two Manuals, the Grci 
and Swell, the former of 8 ti. compass, the latter < 
4 feet. The Pedal oi^n extends two octaves from 
C C C, and contains open Diapason 16 ft., Dul- 
cinea 16 ft., and Trombone S ft. There are about 
twenty-five spraking stops, and the wind is supplied 
from two bellows, each 10}^ h, by 5|^, furnishing a 
surfaceof wind of 115 feet. Tho oigan in the Trc- 
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moat Tcrnple has fifty ipcnhinf; stop», ladepcndent 
oF the Sola Orgnn, and only 144 sqaare feet eurTare 
of wind, rurniahcd by tno bcllona IS feet by 6, 
nhowing i1ib( wliile there ar« double the namber of 
ipcakii)[" Slops id Ibis orpnn, with four 16 and one 
32 rcet ill the Pednts, drawing on these bellows, ibere 
LI vatj Imnfy-niiM feet more Burface of vind than we 
have in the Chartcsion OreaD, Need we say more 
to jjravc thai wo are yet experimenting in some of 
ilie di'tails of organ building, whiub at the present 
lime, if not for renlDrics, have been nnderstood by 
the arlists of Europe? Anil wbeti our builders 
assert that ibey con maaufaetare an organ of the 
^nt rompass and capncily required for a room like 
our Music lUil, and which shall be in nil respects 
eijusl ti> the most finished produetions of the Euro- 
pean builders, we mast tell them (and the opinion is 
(bunded on [be knowledge and experience );a<ned 
from an eight vEara' residence in Europe) that they 
»re not only mislBken, but tJial ihcy greatly orer- 
CKtimaio iheir own abilities in even thinking so. In 
all Art we are, as a nation, yet in our swaddling 
clothes ; we most CniwI before wc ntlcmpt 10 run ; 
we must pass through the ordeal of labor and bard 
study hfforo we can hope to gain llic knowledge and 
experience of the old world. Where are our 
Michael Ani,'elos and RapbaeU, our Uandels and 
Bceibovens, our Silbemianns and MUlten? We 
an'wer, in the egg, and lime alone can warm them 
into life and being. Therefore, until such natiye- 
bom anisis as these really exist among us, let us be 
content to look up with reverence and respect to 
those whom the civilized world has pronounced 
eminently great and fully worthy of our study and 
itnilalion ; let us try to moderate our " go-aheail" and 
" enn'c be beat " sentiments, and iu abowing a teach- 
able spirit and a willingness to Icam of those whose 
opponumtie* for acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence have been greater than our own, we shall not 
only gain great present advantnge. but by the con- 
tinued cultivation of such a spirit and disposition, 
we shall ensure our future welfare and suecess in 
whatever wo undertake, whether as sculptors, poets, 
organ bnilders, a. v. t. 



Aaother Moniter Programme. 

In niu-iic, aa in cotton, sugar, and tobacco, our 
own Souih-west appear* to be the greatest groin- 
ing country in the world. Nowhere do we hear 
of such prodigious cropa of amateur musicians as 
arc yearly raised in tbe lai^e female in^litutes and 
colleges which so abouDd in those states- In 
their exhibitions everything is done npon the 
scale of ten or twelve pianos at a time, with anj 
quantity of tlying artillery in tho shape of harps, 
guitar:*, &c. Immense must be the market 
openetl in this way for the innumerable pieces of 
" new and fashionable" musiu published, and the 
cheap and rickctly pianos manufactured to let 
here in the Kastcm cities. And what is the 
return ? What ihe fruits in real musical colturo 
and rc6ncment7 We shudder to think of it, 
whpn wo peruse their programmes. We have 
given our readers one or two specimens before. 
Below wo print another, the programme of a 
concert which took place a few weeks since at 
the Columbia Athcnmum, in Tennessee. Well 
may the amazed German, from the land of fiai'li 
and Beethoven, who sends it to us as a curiosiir 
for our readers, ask : " Did jou ever see a greater 
Bamum.lsm in your lite 1 " and " Do you think 
the taste for niuNC can bo cultivated bj- such 
1 a iioixef" Surely the combinations beat the 
I moat remarkable that ever JuUien or Berlioi 
; conceived of. 



PROORAMUE. 

1. Overture to tbe 'Barber of Seville.' Rouini. 

Instruments ;-Nine Pianos. (3 for solo performers, 

4 far i hands, and 2 for S hands) ; Orsian : Twn 
Harps; Tiro Flu tea ; Canlrabnaso : Uuius, rroia 
the Alhenteum Juvenile Brass Band. 

2. Song : Harp. Miss (of seven years.) 

3. March in Pizarro.— Twelve PianDa, (one far four 

bauds) ; Three Harps ; Flutes, Horns, &c. 

4. Song: Piano. 'Where, as Dewy Twilight,' C.Hine. 
6. Hatlie Quicksten Markslein. 

Ten Pianoe ; Two Harps ; Contrabasso, Flutes. 

6. Fairr Dell : Chorus.— Six Ouitars ; Flutes.— Basso 

and Tenor voices. 

7. Song: Harp. ' Blanche Alpin,' 8. Qlover. 

8. Canary Warbling Wnttz.— Twelve Pianos, 

9 Vocal Ruet : Organ and Harp. ' La cloche da soir." 

10. Gentil Hnnzard. — Ten Pianos; Orgao; Four 
Harps ; Flutes, *c. 

1. Song: Harp. 'Come to the Forest,' Maeder. 

2. ' Lea Cloches du Mo nasteie.'— Twelve Pianos, and 

Organ. 

3. VocalDuel: Piano. • Holy Mother,'... -Wallace. 
i. Parisicnne : Four Harps H. Herz. 

6. Song: Harp. ' Giusto Clelo.' fi^>m 'EliTaClaudio,' 
e. Phanloui Chorus, from ' La Sonnambula.'— By all 

the members of the SinginR School. 

7. Song: Piano. 'On the banks of OuadBlqiilver,' 

from Linda di Chamounix, Donizetti. 

8. Second Concert Polka: Four Pianos Wallace. 

9. Song : Piano. ' M' amarai ta.' 

in. Sonff : Harp. ' I'm a merry Zingara.' 

11. The Hundreth Psalm Wallace. 

Ten Pianos; Organ; Two Harps; Contrabasso. 

12. Partinir Chorus. Music from ' Zampa,' Words by 
a Pupil.— Orftao ; Harps; Pianos; and the Ama- 
teur and Band instruments. Sung by the whole 
Music School. 

There I That beats Fourth of July fireworks. 
What a vast breadth of brilliancy is corered by 
each " piece " I and what a wholeaate blaze of 
rockets went up for finale ; Zampa chorus, sung 
by the ahole school, with full organ, all the harps 
and the pianos, all the brass of amateurs and 
band — wh}', the whole continent must have 
rocked to the vibration of that "Parting"; but 
for its perfect harmony, no doubt, the Union 
wouli! have been in danger. And then the bold 
and dazzling experimt^nta in the science of mu- 
sical combination. Tliink of that novel instru- 
mentation of Rossini's overture : did all the fair 
young solo pianists, and all the four and the six- 
handers, and the organ, play distinct and real 
parts, or were they only many to the eye, with a 
coafusing sameness to the ear 'i* Think of twelve 
piano-fortes " warbling" t<^ether that " Canary 
waltz"! and of "Old Hundred" sung by the 
whole congret;ation of ten pianos, organ, harps, 
et cetera .' But, seriously this is a sorry way of 
inspiring the souls of Iho rising generaiion with 
ideas of miisic ; — this making musical culture to 
consist in mere display, all tending to a sort of 
dazzling military parade of masses; as if quantity 
and not quality were everything. Such a show 
may have seemed a great thing to the assembled 
unmusical friends and parents ; but what musical 
person would not rather hear a single pupil, upon 
one piano, play one decent piece correctly and 
with feeling, than be expowd to such broadsides 
of ill-assorted soundsV We have abridged tho 
programme by the amission of the names of the 
perfomicrs, some of which are truly patriotic and 
euphoDious, as Miss "Virginia Tennesee"So- 



Gabcia'b " CourLBTE School or Sihoiko," 
the first half of which has jnat been published by 
Oliver Ditson, is probably the best work that exists 
upon the snbjecL Wa shall have more to say about 
it hereafler. 



Puiiitat i!{Ii!t-il[hat. 



Messrs. William Mason and Bbbohamm, with 
their Quartet parly from New York, recently gave a 

clasiical chamber concert in the town of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut. Who shall account for taste in 
audiences t What in most ciiies of much musical 
pretension would have been voted dull by the m»- 
joriiy, was hero, on the first hearing of inch music 
(we presume), received with a unanimous enthu- 
siasm. Beethoven and Mozan were admired, pans 
of a quartet (or quintet 7) by Schubert encored, and 
the performers petted with booqueia ; so lalth oar 
informant. 

The New York Academy of Hnsie remains closed. 
The siockholden hare arrived at no eonriusion as to 
the diaposiiiou of the property. Notliing more is 
heard of the promenade concerts promised ihera 
by Marelzek, and it does not seem likely that the 

splendid theatre will be opened this summer A 

series of four Organ Concerts haa recently been 
given at the National Hall in Philadelphia, to exhibit 
Ihe powers of a grand organ buili by Hembi KxAurr 
for a church in Savannah. It has 52 stops (some of 
which are of IS ft. tone), and contains 2403 pipes, 
it has three mnnnals and pedal. The programmes 
on Uieae occasions were of a mixed character, con- 
sisting partly of classical organ mnsic proper, snch 
as fugnea by Bach, voluntaries by Rink, &£., chomses 
from Haitdel, Uaydn, Beethoven ; Sonalas hy Men- 
delssohn ; aud partly of ahow pieces, faniasiet, over- 
tures, varialions, and inpromplot, to display imilatire 
skill and fancy slops. The prime mover among the 
organist, we nndenitand, was Mr. A. G. Ehehice 
who had the aasistance of brother organists, as 
Mcsars. TaD:(DBa, Cbobs, Newlahd, Wood, Beck- 
KL, Knadff, Warhek, Janke, Jarvib, Loud, and 
olhers. The concerta drew large audiences and gave 
great satisfaction. Why will not our many Boalon 
organists, who possess among them so much talent 
and so much acquaintance with good mn"ic, give us 
a seriea of organ concert" — say in the different halls 
and churches, whore there are good organa I , 

The/ToBw Qiuen (Chicago, III.) printa the foU^- 
ing epistle, received by a dealer iu musical ktstia- 

Deer Sir I see From your advcrlisemenl that yop 
have Musical Inslrumenis Fnr Sale, I want To No 
Welher you wood Take a Piirson To Lcum to I'la 
on Brass mu^ic aud I will Take a Hom'of you ! 
want to Learn lo p!ay on Brass Music Bad if yoi 
can lake me Let me No soon, and I wdt pay yon ii 
advance if you wish it see if you can get me a Bii 
of any Dcicripiion as I wont be on so mii«h Exiieui 
Fuving Board all tbe Time 1 am there I have No 
Perliculsr Horn in Vew Write seon and Let me N 
your terms and give a fool aeccmnt aBout all I n 
quested yon to Doo For me I)iii.*ct lo C. R. L. C, 
Kespectfuily J II. T 

This is an instance of the influence of brasa hi 
npon youthful aspirations. No doubt the enterprising 
fellow did, like hundreds of othen, learn to "play 
brass mnsic bad." 

In Manchester, N. H., a series of fonr Orchestral 
Concerts are announced, to be given under tho di- 
rection of Mr. G. W. STHArTOM, a valncd teacher 
and condnctor in that place, as well as composer and 
arranger for the orchestra. He promises to present 
in ihcm " some of the overtures and other works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and 
other celebrated composers, widi a variety of marrhes, 
wallzes, polkas, selections from operas, &c^ with a 
full orchestra, which will namber twenty or more of 
Ihe beat performers, with Mr. Walter Dionam as 
leader." Good for New Oampabirc ! 

The Gaaitt learns that John F. Gbotes, the 
young Boaton violinist, who Is now in Europe com- 
pleting his musical education, has advanced ereD 
beyond the wannest oxpectalion of bis friends. 
is located at Brussels, and is undei 
Leonard, who ia much interested ii 
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nODDced the b«>t Tiolinlit In ihe Conaerraioire at 
Brussels, ud hu received ft silTer cup rrom serenil 
friends for bis ailmirable perform auce as first violin 
in a quartet of Beeiho»en. 

It is i>id that a See German Opera company wit) 
commence a season at Niblo's, in New York, eirlj 
in September; Ihej will perform both Oennan, Ital- 
ian and French operas William Vidcbht 

WaLLACB, the composer, is reported to haTS become 
entirely blind through intense application, and to 
hxe been obliged to abandon his profession and 
pinm himself under Ihe hands of the best optical 
surgeons in London. He waa engaged on two new 
operas, to be produced during the coming opera 

An old number of the London Musical World 
(for June 13, 183S,) contains the following Indicroas 
libel upon musical barbarians on this aide of tbe 
ocean ; its idiom is too Cockneji«h to bare come 
hx>m Yankeedom : 

A Literal Ohder.— The following is a verbatim 
cop; of en order just imnsmitled from one of iho 
fintt musie sullers in Boston, the Athena of Ihe 
United Sutes. to a pohlisfaing house in town. The 
Orij;inal is in our possession. Sic BOs am vobil ! 

'■ I'lese sir to send by the bearer a musiik book 
with lins & spaces and tio mwic to it, for whe wright 
hour ho WD." 

M. Hector Berlioi criiielies the want of mnairal 
laite at the pretent day in the fallowing just terms : 
" Has a man a strong voice, although he has not the 
least idea how tbe voice should be directed, and is ig- 
norant of the elemenlaiy notions of the art of singing : 
if hescreamiviolemly, Ihe 'sonoronaness' of his voice 
is applauded. Has a woman no virlne except a 
coice of extraordinary compass; when she gives, 
right or wrong, a mf or a graie^ more like a death 
rattle than a musical sound, or a sharp^ as agree- 
able as a flsh's scream when an iron-heeled boot 
crashes its tail, it is euough lo ' bring down the hoose.' 
Sach people are the curse of music; tbey demoralize 
tbe public." 

Of the young Countess Piccolojiini, lo whoso 
debnt in London we referred last week, the London 



In regnrd to her vi 



e it is I 



iquisite organ — a 
(.u... nprano tfognta — clear, penelralini;. and yet ex- 
tremely sweet. It has, moreover, the del iiious fresh- 
ness and bloom of voulh — so fair, and, slag ! so 
fading — while its ctery tone and inflexion seem to 
flow from the sponlaneons impulse of feeling. Her 
taste is pure, nod her style is nnlural and simple; 
bnt (as we 'are nothing if not I'rilii'al') wo must mid 
that she still has something to acquire in the me- 
chanism of her art. She dues not yet possess that 
perfei't execution — that clear, articulHle enuncintion, 
of which Aliioni, under the seme roof, has been 
giving us sudi exquisite specimrns. She has not 
yet gained the ajUinab which enables that most 
acromplished singer to striite every noie of the must 
complex passage with the certainly and firmness of 
the finest violin — a defect which is especiHliy shown 
bv her habit of measuring a large interval by means 
o?' a slide. She is very ycung, haa been brou^-hi np 
as an amatenr, and. moreover, the present llalinn 
school does not subjecl its disciples to the severe 
arli'^tic training of an earlier day; so that ihe only 
woniler is ihal her mutiiod of vocalization is so ex- 
cellent as we find ii to be." 
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The Six and Twentieth Birthday of the Or- 
F ^niit's For Cap. 

i i (TniulitHl fraiD tlw Gcniun ttir Ihii Juanul ] 

1 1 We had a plorious fewt. Tbe brave old court 

. I organist was juit ihen in bis happiest humor, for 

; fae was colcbi'alinjc his eilvcr wedding trith hia 

olGee. Around the long, stately table sat cfail- 

dr^n and ehilJrcn'g children ; also the rourt 

preai'her, ths forest eommiasioner, the firocer 

cousia from Z , the kapellraeister with bis 

lady, and mj'sclf, and at the bead of all the ven- 
erable mother of the hoose, by the side of the 
jovial host 

" And now," said the court organist, when we 
had discussed the roiist meals, and were cutting 
into the cakes adorned with flowers, and the 
precioua Burgundy began to illuminate our 
brains, " now, dear Mai^aret, bring me Bostian." 

The children of the good old man, who well 
knew wbut was coining — for ihey had heard the 
bistort- before — grew silent all at once, and even 
we older ones ueaeed our loud laughing aa the 
bonsewife came in with a largo m\ portrut in a 
golden frame, and placed it solemnly behind tbe 
father, so that we all could see it. 

" 'riiat is Bastian," said the court organist. 

"Yes, thai is Bastian," cried the little ones, 
who had known him. 

" How do you think he looks, my verj worthy 
friend ? " inquired oar host of mc. 

I — in truth, I bad never seen a more vil- 
lainous face. Upon (he half-bald head were 
carled a few sparse, white tufls of hair; small 
blinking eyes were deep-get under white, bushy 
eyebrows ; a long, deep scar divided the left 
check almost into two halves, and a Judaa chin 
projected for beneath the mouth, which was dis- 
torted by a derilish grin. Tbe face appeared to 



be at least seventy yean old, and with malicions 
look to meet your eye from whatever aide you 
viewed it. 

1 was silent, for I knew not what I ought lo 
sny. 

The others, too, were silent 

" I perceive," continued the organist, " I see 
well, my dear friends, what you think and feel at 
the sight of this picture. Hear, now, what a 
man tills Bastian wan, and what an influence he 
has had upon my destiny. It is just five and 
twenty yKars to-day unce I was installed as 
court organist ; and now, if my dear guests will 
permit me, and will not let it interfere with their 
eating and drinking, I will relate the commence- 
ment of tbe last act of my life. Indeed I must ; 
it is a holy duty." 

" 0, we beg you will I " we all exdainied, and 
the court organist began : 

" It was a cold, dreary December night, on 
which, six and twenty years ago, Bocbcnrode, 
where 1 was cantor, was burnt down. The 
whole village lay in peaceful sleep. All at once, 
about midnight, rang out the terrible cry of 
' Fire 1 lire ! ' God in heaven I I and my Mar- 
garet had scarcely time to spring out of bed and 
into our clothes, to throw a small cloak over ihe 
Utile Gottlieb, and to wrap up the baby in some 
bed blankftsj for already had the Gre broken out 
in the house of our next neighbor. As to saving 
money and money's worth and furniture, it was 
not to be thought of. Tbe frightfullest storoi 
raged, and baulked all attempts to put the fire out. 
Like rO'kets and firc-bnils flew the bundles of 
straw, and soon all Bucbenrodo wai one eea of 

" Trembling we stood behind the burning vil- 
lage in our iield, and heard tbe crashing in of 
roofx, tbe bellowing of the unfortunate burning 
cade, and the howling and shrieking of our 
friends. Then — ihe ttame had just caiigbt my 
roof and front chamber— then, O my God ! — 
then it occurred to me — 1 tore myself from my 
wife and chikl and plunged into my dwelling. 
More ihan my life I felt that I now must i<ave — 
my ibree hundred organ preludes, wbieh I had 
labored ten years in composiog. The scream of 
terror from my will! died away behind me, and 
through smoke and heat I made my way. 

■' Holding the book high in my hand, but half 
stifled and excoriated, I returned and exclaimed 
to Margaret : ' Thank God, wife, I have got the 
organ preludes 1' Ah, it was all that I had res- 
cued fi'om destruction ; and as tbe tun rose, tbe 
beautiful large church village, tbe school and the 
church, all lay in ashes and in ruins. 

" For ten years bad 1 here been happy in the 
quiet circle of a modest, useful labor, and now at 



once was I, with my family, bieadless, a beggar 
and an outcast ; for of the rebuilding of the vil- 
lage and the eharch in a short time there was no 
hope, and quite as little of support from our lord, 
tbe gracious count He had been rioting for 
long years in Paris. And yet my coaiage was 
not gone. ' Quiet yourself, Margaret,' said I to 
my weeping wife. ' God still preserves the lives 
of ourselves and our poor little innocents. Com- 
pose yourself; have we not friends and relations 
in the Rewdence ? They wiU not leave us 
the lurch. And have I not my three hundred' 
organ preludes? O, Margaret, you will see how 
the publishers will snatch at them, and how glad 
they will be to get them of me ibr a round su 
So leave off your lamenting, and come awayfrtHn 
this place of terror.' 

"I look by the hand tbe four-year-old Gott- 
lieb — the Secretary there of the High Court of 
Justice ; Margaret carried the suckling, scrci 
ing in the most unseemly manner, the stubborn 
little creature 1 — it is ibe honorable Forest C<»n- 
missioner's lady there; and so wo went along 
barefoot through the street towards the ReM- 
dence — I, indeed, bare-headed, for I had lost my 
hat in rescuing my organ preludes. 

" When we had reached the hill, where t 
three lindens stood, and looked now for the last 
lime on the spot where our ill-fated village bad 
been, and as the morning sun tinged the i 
rising clouds of smoke, the mother in a mournful 
tone said : ' Now wc have nothing left, except 
ourselves, our love, and our heavenly Father, 
who will not forsake us.' ' Margaret,' I answered, 
and in a cheerful voice began to sing ihe beauti- 
ful hymn : DefieU da deine Wege, (Commit thou 
all thy way 9, &c.) 

" I had, to be sure, but five gulden in 
pocket. But did not our cousin, tbe rich leather- 
dealer, live in the suburbs of the Besideu 
whiirh was only four miles ofl"? And was there 
not inside, in the Keilcrgasse (rope-maker' 
street) Ihe noble and respected Counsellor of 
Justiee, whom I once entertained, with wife and 
child, for three days long in Bucheorode, when 
his carriage was upset and the old aunt sprained 
her hip ? Did he not call me a .thousand tii 
bis charmintj, darling friend, and take the most 
solemn oath that on Ibe first opportunity he 
would richly remunerate me for the labor of 
love 1 Were there not in that happy city thre 
book and music-publisbingestablishments? Coifld 
I then possibly fail ? Were wo not most certainly 
provided for in one way or another? And w 
there not before all alao in the Residence o 
very best of friends — our dear Lord God? 

" In truth, never had a burnt out family, who 
had lost their all, and who were almost helplea 
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from fatigue and cold, greeted the lowers of a 
city, with more joyful feelings ih^ did we the 
lowers of the Kesidence in the light of tbo unk- 
ing sun. 

"Half dead, we stood before the door of the 
stately house of our cousin, the leather-dealer. 
Chattering with cold, I pulled the bell, which 
rang loudly through the vaulted building and set 
the dogs to barking, so ibat the frightened Gott- 
lieb hid his face in his mother's gown. 

"'Who is there V inquired die cousin from 
the window oflbe middle story. 

'"It is we,' was my answer — ' Andrew from 
Buchenrode, with my wife and children. Open 
right away, Herr cousin, for you won't get rid of 
ufl again so soon.' 

"' What ?' exclaimed the cousin. 'What do 
you want, and why como you here wit^ all your 
baggage 7 ' 

" ' Why ? ' was my answer, ' because we were 
burnt out last night, and have lost all. So 
don't stop to make many compliments, brave 
cousin 1 tJnIock the door, and let Iha good aunt 
bring a pot of warm beer, for we are hungry and 
frozen to death.' 

"'Eh !* croaked the cousin from aloft; 'look 
at the ragged pack I Get you to the tavern if 
you are hungry I You don't come in here I 
Our relationship is not such a near one! It is 
only that your wife's father was ray father's 
brother. Go to the Red Ball, where I will scod 
you something in the morning.' 

" ' Cousin ! ' I cried, ' cousin ! I am Andrew 
of Buchenrode ; do you hear ? Andrew am I,' 

" ' Go, and be banged to you ! ' replied the 
cousin, and shut down the window. 

" And there we stood in the grim cold, with 
the night coming on. My children trembled and 
wept. But I said : ' Fie, Margaret 1 the Herr 
cousin is not worth your tears ; ' and so we went 
over to the Red Ball, cince tt was too late that 
evening to fall upon the neck of (be eminent 
Herr Counsellor. 

" But now we were sea,ted in the warm room, 
and the hostess brought the comforting warm 
beersoup. Tbis and the glad prospect of the fol- 
lowing day made us soon forget our sweet cousin 
and our suSi^ring, and went so cheerily to the 
right spot, that I committed an excess, and or- 
dered, in addition to the bread and butler, a 
supply of cheese and a foaming pitcher of beer. 
Ah, thought I, the Counsellor and the music-pub- 
lisher will pay for all. 

" With real comfort we fank down upon the 
hard straw and slept, collectively and severally, 
as sound as rats and as drcamlessly until the 
conung day, the eventful, the decisive. It was 
the seventeeth of December, just six and twenty 
years ago thb day. 

" Early, at nine in the morning, as eariy as 
we could call with propriety upon the noble gen- 
tleman, my poor caravan set itself in motion, 
after we had taken leave of the rr^ish host, who 
extorted two gulden out of me for the single 
night, and so wo reached the Seilergasse. 

" Here it was quite different from what it had 
been with the leather-dealer. The Herr Coun- 
sellor admitted us at once into the house, and 
ning pipe. 



.ebimself down stairs with his n 



I related briefly our misfbrtune, who 1 was, and 
hoped that the eharndng, darling friend would 
instantly present himself, and by advice and 
deed make a quick end to our trouble. Bat the 



Herr Counsellor knew us no longer, and troubled 
himself no further about the fatal history of the 
carriage and the dislocated hip of the loose- 
toothed aunt. Jog his memory as I would, it was 
of no use — he knew us not. But our misforlune 
touched him, and he pressed a half-florin piece 
into my hand, while he courteously pushed us to 
the street door.but I flung (he half florin through 
the opening of the door before his feet, and 
stood again with my weeping wife and shivering 
children helpless in the open street. 

" ' Margaret,' said I, ' do you go back again 
with the children for the present to the Red Ball. 
God willing, I will soon bring help, and that 
right to the purpose. We will beg no more. 
Tbo deuce take the leather^ealcr and the jus- 
tice 1 Let us now take the better part I That 
is the sure way. Now bring out your money 
bags, ye brave music-dealers ! The one of you 
that gives the most, has them.' I meant tho or^sn 
preludes, and so I marched on in high spirits, 
still, to be sure, bare-headed, into the bookstore 
that stood open before me. 

" Here crept out from behind a table a little 
man in steel-bowed spectacles, and staring at me, 
asked me who I was and what I wanted. I soon 
saw that I had Ihe bookseller himself before me, 
for Ibe little man was excessively short and 
crusty. I also said, very shortly, that I was the 
Cantor Andreas of Buchenrode, a pupil of the 
great Bach, and that I brought him three hun- 
dred organ preludes, composed by me, to pub- 
lish, if the Herr bookseller was disposed to pay 
me something handsome for them, besides twenty 
free copies. 

" But the litUe man did not deign to bestow a 
single look upon the book, and with the words : 
' That ii not a current article,' and ' I can make 
use of such things,' be showed me the door and 
crawled grumbling again behind the table. 

"As if touched by lightning, I stood now sgain 
bewildered in the street. I had never expected 
Ihat ! Three hundred organ preludea alter Se- 
bastian Bach no current article I My brave ten 
years' labor a thing of which no use could l>e 
mode 1 God ! shivering and shiiking over- 
took me, and I glided utterly without hope into 
the two remaining bookstores, wberc, with a few 
variatioDS, my luck was oot a hair's breadth 
better. Everywhere I was repulsed, and no one 
would so much as look at my work. 

" ' O, dreadful fate t My last, sure, joyful 
hope was gone 1 What should I say to the anx- 
iously wailing wife in the Bed Ball? Must not 
such a Job's message strike her to the ground? 
Was I not myself slrcken down ? 

" There I held the laborious work of ten long 
years in my trembling hands, and there was 
nobo"iy who had offered me a sixpence for it. 
What should I set about next ? What was there 
left for me and my poor hungrj- little innocents ? 
In team I glided past the stately houses, all with- 
out help for me, across the market-place, where 
all things possible for life's enjoyment were dis- 
played and heaped up to superfluity, and nothing, 
nothing of all that could drop down for me, and 
BO on to the wretched tavern, where I was to 
step before my Margaret with tbo mournful news. 
Verily, my mood was more dreadful than at the 
moment when I stood behind my burning house. 

" Then— O God 1— then there came into my 
throat, I know not how, the sixth verse of the 
beantiftd hymn, and just as I was passing the 




Hope on, iKior soul, fnrcTsrI 
Hope on. and never! 

God's mercy idll dalivi 
From alt thy troubles here. ' 

To Him thy li/e surrender, '• 
And oaly wut His time ; \ 

Full soon in beaveoly splendor 
The gnu ofjoy shall shine. 
" The passers-by had every reason to suppose 
me craiy ; but I was marvellously consoled, and 
greeted Margaret, who came from the Bed Ball 
to meet me, with the joyful cry of: ' Viclorj-, 
dear wife I We are received and wekoiued by 
the dear God as his children, and found worthy 
of a severe trial ; for whom the Lord loveth, him 
he chasteneth. With the booksellers it came to . 
nolhing. They bold the works of art and genius ' 
for mere commodities, and feci, like the butchers, 
only of tbo fat parts for their shambles; the 
deuce take them I But now we will not stay an 
hour longer iu tbis accursed hole. Up and take 

the little ones ; now ne will go to Z , to the 

grocer. To be sure, he too is our cousin, but he 
is poor ; therefore he will be human, he will 
feel for others' need, and surely wilt not forsakb 

" Andrew 1 " exclaimed here the honest grocer, 
and reached out his hand across tho table to the 
narrator, " Andrew, you knew my heart. Truly 
I would not have forsaken thee, if thou and thine 
had come to me, although I myself at that time 
wore Ibe belt of want about my loins. But go on 
with thy story." 

" My wife," continued the court organist, 
" when she hoard how every project failed, could 
not refrmn from weeping. There really was 
nothing further left to us except Ihe way to 

Z- -, which lies seven miles from here. I was 

quite blue in tho face from cold, and the icy wind . 
blew on my hair. | 

" ' Andreas,' said the mother, ' it does not eig- \ 
nify, you must have a cap ; you will freeze so.' { 
'Indeed I do freeze,' was my answer; 'but 
where is a cap to come from ? We have now 
not more than three gulden left, and if I give 
ihcm for the cap, how shall we get lo Z ?" 

" ' Make yourself easy about that,' said Mar- 
garet ' Fortunately I still find the silver thimble 
in my pocket, and a handkerchief which we do 
not need ; this will keep us along lill then ; but 
you must by all means have Ihe cap.' 

■' ' So bo it,' I replied, ' in God's name,' and we 
went together into the house of Kilian Brust- 
deck, the furrier. It was, as I have said, the 
seventeenth of December, about half past ten in 
the forenoon, and that was the way by which 
fate — ah, why do I say fate ? — Ihat was the way 
by which God led me into my good fortune. 

" The master furrier had right handsome caps, 
but they were too fine and loo dear for me. 
' Here is yet one more in the maker's hands,' 
said he, 'a real nice fur cap, which I can lei the 
Herr Cantor have for three gulden ; but then the 
Herr Cantor will have to wait half an hour UDlil 
the journeyman is ready with it.' 

"I found that quite convenient My family 
could warm themselves in ihe meantime at the 
warm stove, and I could tell the worthy master 
the history of my sufferings and misfortunes, to 
which he listened with a heartfelt sympathy, and 
made not a few severe remarks upon the mean 
cousins and booksellers. Indeed, he was so 
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touclied by my iftiisfortuna that he promised to 
Ut me have theJ'cap a half gulden chenper. 

"'What!' (Woateil out some one from a cor- 
ner, whom I /had not jet observed in the room. 
'Master KJIiin, are you mad? That beautiful 
eap— it is irorth more among brothers. I tell 
you irhat, Vet me have the cap ; I will give you 
four gulden for it.' 

" Terror, as if the evil one had suddenly ap- 
peared, paralyzed my tongue. The monster, 
who knew my misery, for he had overheard all, a 
little old man in a brown coat, crept nearer, took 
one pinch of snuff adcr another, stepped -up to 
my poor children, and spoke wilh a sneering 
laugh, while bo pinched Gotllteb in the cheeks : 
' lie, he, ho, you young brat, why do you not die ? 
But you will freeze perhaps before the day is 
over; be, he, he!' 

"'Sir!' indignantly exclaimed my wife, 'are 
you a man 'I are you a Cbristlan ? Can you 
take (he cap from my poor husband ?' 

"' Why not ?" laughed the roan. 'I need It 
myself, and will give four puldcn.* 

"'Sir, by no means!' now exclaimed tho 
honest furrier. ' I have promised the cantor this 
cap, and he must have it.' 

'' ' Well, do as you like,' replied the man in 
brown, ' but do not let it go under four gulden ; 
that I tell you, and T will have it. Does roaster 
Kilian understand ? " 

" ' Yes,' he replied, surprised, ' I understand ; 
and since the Uerr Cantor can play the organ so 
well, he may in the meanlime, while the cap is 
being sewed up, while away the lime there at the 
clavier.' 

" In the chamber there stood to be «ure a not 
bad instrument, on whiuh the maste.'. children 
practised, and I did not have to be askeu i^ice, 
but sat down, opened my organ preludes, and 
playcil valiantly, at first in a grim and moody 
vein, but gradually softened by the holy power of 
harmony, which worked like balsam on my bleed- 
ing heart. At last I figured my favorite choral : 
Commit thou nil thy trayi, &c., and I rejoiced to 
see that even the brown devil, fascinated by the 
tones, like lUmcau's spider, had crept to my 
side. But when I had ended, the monster again 
croaked out with a sneering laugh : 

" ' He, he, he ! the Ilerr Cantor will draw no 
dog from the ovan so. Money is the word '■ The 
cap is now ready. Down wilh the four gulden, 
Herr Canlor, else the cap is mine' 

" O heavens ! I had not, lo save my soul, a 
farthing more than the three gulden. My own 
and my wife's entreaties wilh the master, that he 
would keep his word as at first given, were fruit- 
less. ' Evcnif I would,' eaid^Kilian, shrugging his 
shoulders, ' I conhl not ; and four gulden must be 
paid, or else the cap belong* of right lo the old 
gentleman.' The latter laughed agsiin insulting- 
ly, and suf^esled that, under the circumstances, 
it were much better I should go back to the Red 
Ball, and there wait till ibe weather should grow 
milder. But, indignant at this villainy, neither I 
nor Margaret were willing to waste another word, 
and I cried : ' Away ! away hence from lliis 

Sodom! away lo Z , lo cousin Benjamin 1' 

Margaret spread out the handkerchief, and I 
hud ihe three gulden upon it, and suggested that 
the whde together was now amply worth four 
gulden ; but the old brown coat pushed back the 
handkerchief and offered to lend mc a gulden if 
I would pledge my organ preludes. 



"What should I do? Hitler as it was lo me 
lo kiiow my work in such hands and lo bo a 
debto- of that man, yet I bad to bite into the 
sour apple, for tho master himself, (o whom I 
would huve preferred to pledge the manuscript 
for the one gulden, declined it at a wink from the 
man in brown, and so the latter paid the gulden, 
took my dear book, and went off with a mocking 

" ' Who is the fiend ? ' I asked the master. 

'"That is Bastian, Herr Cantor,' was the 
reply. ' But wbat he does may be quite right 
But if he has compelled me to take a gulden 
more from ibo Herr Cantor than I would, be baa 
not prevented me from having made for you 
good people a nice wann cup of cotfeo, and it 
must soon come in, and a couple of fresh wbeaten 
rolls besides.' 

" Readily and gladly did the kindly housewife 
obey this benevolent order, and soon the invig- 
orating beverage was steaming, and, with the 
while rolls refreshing us poor hungry, half-starved 
creatures, 

" Deeply touched and grateful, we look leave 
of tlic bonest master. Were we not warm and 
full, and did not my head stick in the most admi- 
rable of fur caps ? 

" But— just God ! — scarcely had we wandered 
through two streets of tho town on the way to 

Z , when two policemen wilh tho brown-coat 

came towards us. ' There they are,' said the 
latter, pointing lo us ; < bring tbem along with 
me.' -' What ? ' exclaimed I j ' what do you 
want of us ? We are bonest people.' ' Honest 
people ? ' said the old man, grinning. ' That 
remains to be proved.' 

" All my protestations, all my wife's tears wero 
no ludp ; we were carried off, and now and then 
I saw our devil si:'<cr and laugh, while the 
beadles muttered many i..Jistinct things about 
vagabonde and strollers. 

" So on, till we came before the city. Here, ''^ 
they opened a wicket gate and led ut into ,\\ 
bouse that stood all by itself! ' In I ' cried tlii.'<', 
old man, and we stepped into a small chamber, 
opening upon another chamber. ' Sir,' said I, 
earnestly to the old man, ' I suppose you are the 
head beadle here, and really ihe Prince couhl 
not have found a better. But lell me, what 
oDcnce have I and mine committed ? Has not 
the cup of misery already been poured out upon us 
sufficiently? Must we also languish in a prison ?' 

" ' Compose yoursi:!f, Herr Canlor,' replied 
Bastian, afler tho others had withdrawn, 'and 
please to tell us briefly whether you are dispoaed 
to stay here or actually to travel on lo Z ? ' 

" ' To Z , will !,■ I extlaimed with a bitter 

smile — ' to Z , and shake the dust of this uu- 

godly city from my feet.' 

" ' Well, then,' replied the old man, ' then I 
cannot help you ; the Here Cantor is under 
arrest.' So saying, he withdrew, and I could 
hear bim lock the door. 

" Then my dear wife fell, weeping aloud, into 
my anna, and I myself was comforiles?. A beg- 
gar, an outcast, sick, and now a prisouer, lliat 



(Fhhh tb( ProtiO™™ Joonul) 

"Power" Hnaio. 

Af'l Dear Mr. Eililor. — Shall I congratulate 
you upon the indcscribublo pleaxures ol having 
heard the steam organ, that triumph of our race 



and time ? I believe you arc not deaf, so I think 
I will ; but at any rate you may congratulate me, 
since I have heard it, and, like Daniel Webster, 
" 1 still live." What an age it is 1 What a ftalb- 
st re telling, seven-league-booted people ibis is, 
among whieh we move and listen I As 1 stood on 
thai beautiful Cove promenade — itself, by the 
way, mode out of nothing, though certainly not 
for nothing — and bciard the first notes of the 
Approaching Worcester train, I must own to hav- 
ing been, tor an instant, lost in the enormousness 
of roy feelings. I came by notification, and pre- 
pared at alt points for surprise, but — could it be 
possible I Yes, there was a kicomotive, and it 
was a rather staid old fogy, too, one of those moat 
machiney of all machines,, a thing that has always 
been to me the personification of humdrum toil, 
a creature tied down to a single track in life, and 
never indulging in any pastinio beyond a snort 
and a puff; there was tliat worthy old drudge, 
octuallv careering towards me, with a jolly sort of 
look, decked with evergreens, all its breeching 
kicked ofl', and bran new holiday housing on, 
Hailing Columbia, that happy land, with all its 
might j bidding old Dan Tucker clear the track, 
with much jocularity ; showing us how tfae weazel 
pops, and hnally, whi:D abreast of us, bursting 
spasmodically into a triumphant Yankee Doodle. 

As i remarked, 1 was at first lost in my feelings, 
but surprise sooa toned itself down into medita- 
tion. Well, thought 1, old fellow, what a blessing 
it is yoo are so patriotic, if you must be so noisy ; 
and then I began to think how nice it would be 
10 use him in the coming fight, and enlist him for 
Kansas; and to wonder whether we couldn't 
somehow get him, like the Howadji, to take tho 
stump for " our Jessie" and sinn a little proee 
Bleam politics. The idea seemed to me both a 
good one, and a feasible; but I was a little too 
quick, for while the thought was swelling within 
me, the old fellow gave a bugesnort, and sputtered 
the Marseilles Hymn all over us, following the 
compliment with Rory O'SIorc. Now this, Town, 
"gave mo pause." It was very fine, I confess, 
but wasitjust the thing for a sober Rhode Islander, 
lo take those "forren" articles, when "Old 
Bristol" was on the market, ot perhaps " New 
Shoreham," and both could probably stand any 
required pressure. Looking at it merely in the 
light of an, example to all the yoan^ iron colts in 
^e Cove engine houses, I thought it of doublfol 
^'^oedicncy, and so 1 hinted to the Attorney 
•>^ieral, whom I met, en"! T.'ho met my ?-"'ietj', 

wyou may suppose, wilh a heaity sympalny. 
1 JOt; it might be a Massachusetts engine, after all, 
and BO I followed it into the depot to examine. 1 
didn't find out, because so many were before me, 
but such delicious sensations aa I experienced I 
think 1 shall never feel again, for as soon as I was 
in the building the delightful creature began once 
more. Again I heard how the weaasel pops, and 
a curious pop it seemed, not unlike what I sup- 
pose to be that of a ginger beer bottle in Broo- 
dignag, but I dore say very atcurale, for never 
having caught one, either asleep or awake, I am 
not well acquainied wilb his habits. Then 1 was 
invited to " wait for the wagon" and would have 
done BO cheerfully, bad the hour been earlier, but 
it was nearly my dinner lime, and somehow, the 
music was of so strengiliening a nature that it 
gave me all the scnuaiions of a line appetite; that 
con of vibratory goneness, Mr. Editor, which you 
may have never known, but 1 could refer fou to 
many who have ; a peculiar internal londilion, as 
if R ratification meeting were being held inside of 
one, and more were for bolting than for ratifying. 
It was delightful, and as toon as I perceived the 
stale of the case, I at once started lo make use of 
the hajipiness so unexpectedly provided. 

All ihe way home 1 heard the plucky old fellow 
roaring out tune aOer tune, and 1 must tay I was 
overjoyed, in ecstasy, until as I approached my 
house, it occurred to me that I might nave been all 
the time mistaken, and what 1 had sunpoted was 
pure musical spirits, might be after all urmk. Yea 
there it was, the murder was out. He bad been 
taking a little " so'lhing hot," and seasoned tbouBh 
he were, it had evidently got into his head. The 
idea was a painful one 1 need not mij% and altered 
my whole opinion of the ireature 
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from fatigue and cold, greeted tlie towera of a 
ciiy with mo:* jojrful feelings than did wo ihe 
lowers of the Re»idonce in the light of the rink- 



" Half dead, we stood before the door of the 
stately house of our couiin, the leather-dealer. 
Chattering with cold, 1 pulled the bell, which 
rang loudly through the taulied building and eel 
the dogs to barking, so that the frightened Gott- 
lieb hid his face in his mother's gown. 

" > Who is there V ' inquired the cousin from 
the window of the middle story. 

" * It is we,' was my answer — ' Andrew from 
Bucbcnrode. with my wife and children. Open 
right away, Herr cousin, for you won't get rid of 
OS again so soon.' 

'"\Vhat?'exelaimcd ihe cousin. 'What do 
you want, and why come you here with all your 
baggage?' 

" ' Why ? ' wag my answer, ' because we 
burnt ont last night, and have lost all. So 
don't slop to make many compliments, brave 
cousin 1 Unlock the door, and let (he good aunt 
brlnf a pot of warm beer, for we are hungry and 
frozen to death.' 

"'Eh I' croaked the cousin from aloft; 'look 
at the ragged pack ! Get you to the Uvern if 
yoD are hungry I You don't come in here I 
Our relationship is not such a near one! It is 
only that your wife's father was my father's 
brother. Go to the Red Ball, where I will send 
you something in the morning.' 

" ' Cousin ! ' 1 cried, ' cousin 1 I am Andrew 
of Buchenrode; do you hear? Andrew am I.' 

" ' Go, and be banged lo you ! ' replied the 
cousin, and shut down the window. 

" And there we stood in the grim cold, with 
the night coming on. My children trembled and 
wept. But I said : ' Fie, Margaret 1 the Herr 
couno is not worth your tears;' and so we went 
over to the^B*^ Ball, since it was too late that 

—"^JT" '^"^'^''^'Tt-t^Mtt eminent 
upon the lawB» in Front of (h-'ir iin<i>t-, 
oeily and astonishment depicted upon liii'irV^B _ 
tenaiices, and while li^tctiing and looking at (he" 
wonder they unconsciou>ly found theinselvvs whirl- 
ing in ihe graceful fiyrations of the wrIiz, or singing 
as an K-i-ompanimenl, the old familiar wonis stft 
to the old national Iuni>s which were sung by our 
gnMt-|irfat-!irand-a res. 

At Provideneo the people leemHl to turn out 
*n rniute, as at the exiiiliition of fire-work* or 
some remarkable pigeant, and oceujiitd all the 
vai'ant room contiguous to the route through 
which the organ could he seen. Never since Iho 
opening of the roa<l has there been suL'h a uni- 
versal manifestation of wnnder and ailmiration by 
thit people along Ihe line as was cxiiibitcd on this 
occasion. At all the large machine shops in (he 
north part of the i^ity the operatives camo out by 
hundreds, and swung their hats and cheered us 
as we passed. Even ihe cattle and horses in the 
pastures seemed quite exullnnt at the sound of 
Yankee Doodle, and with heads and tails erect 

Cnced along with a great deal of majesty so 
J as we were in sight of ibcm. 
'The effect of this music uwin the ear of those 
at a distance was most astonishing. Od ray return 
I saw one lady, who was sitting in her bouse upon 
a high hill about two miles irom the road, when 
the sound of the music first fell upon her ear. 
She aro«e, went to her bureau and took out her 
purse (o throw a piece of money to what she 
supposed (o be a band organist, playing under her 
window, but not seeing him, she went out doors 
and quite round the noose, and wherever she 
stopped the music- seemed to be on the opposite 
side of the bouse from where she stood ; but she 
could not diacover wbethet it was in tha air or in 



isellor knew us no longer, and troubled 
himself no further about the falal history of the 
carriai-e and (he dislocated hip of the loose- 
toothed aunt. Jog his memory as I would, H was 
of no use— he knew us not But our misfortune 
touched him, and be pressed a. half-florin piece 
into my band, while he courteously pushed us to 
Ihe street door, but I flung the half florin through 
the opening of the door before his feet, and 
Blood again with my weeping wife and shivering 
children helpless in the open street. 

" ' Margaret,' said I, ' do you go back again 
with the children for the present to the Red Ball. 
God willing, 1 will soon bring help, and that 
right to the purpose. We will beg no more. 
The deuce take the leather-dealer and the jus- 
tice I Let us now take the better part I That 
is the sure may. Now bring out your money 
bags, ye brave music-dealers! The one of you 
that gives the most, has them.' I meant the organ 
preludes, and so I marched on in high spirits, 
still, to be sure, hare-headed, into (he bookstore 
that stood open before me. 

" Here crept out from behind a (able a little 
man in steel-bowed spectacles, and staring a( me, 
asked mo who I was and what I wanted. I soon 
saw that I had the bookseller himself before me, 
for the little man was excesaively short and 
crusty. I also said, very shortly, that I was (he 
Cantor Andreas of Buchenrode, a pupil of the 
great Bach, and that I brought him three hun- 
dred ot^n preludes, composed by me, (o pub- 
lisb, if the Herr bookseller was dis|)03ed to pay 
me something handsome for them, besides twenty 
free copies. 

" But the little man did not deign (o beslowa 
single look upon the book, an d wi 
' That is not a current articW^Shiains a parquet, 
use of such thing?.' U^^^^ and third 



house of the (^unsellor— I coulJl 
Ban" with a bud voice : 
Hope 



V l-cfs-K llii: 



1, poor soul, for 
on, and never teoi 
God's mCTc7 will deli 

From all tliy troubles hero. 
To Him thy life surrend' 

And only «»it His time; 
Full soon in heavenly splendor ^ _ r;..''i«c /,j,./< 

The sun of joy shell aliine. . .- f^^^^, jj^_ 

» The passers-by had every reason to >"fPt -.fvheLrl ou-rl. 
me crazy; but I was marvellously consoled, '.:..a;,fr,j.r,i,:, 
greeted Margaret, who came from the Red _;.,ja„,^,.j. .„.,,.„ 
(o meet me, with ihe joyful cry of = ' Vk ., ,.,j^ ^.^^^ ^\^ 
dear wife! We are received a„d welcoLur ^,^^.^^^ ^^^ - 
Ibe dear God as his chiUlren, and found v..^,^^^_^^^___^^^^^_ 
of a severe trial ; for whom the Lord lovef ' , 
he i^hasteneth. With the booksellers it e 
nothing. They hold the works of art ao^ ,^.^_j ^^ ^ .j. 
for mere commodities, and feel, like the t ^^,|^ .," ,, 
only of the fat parts for their *''"™' ^/^j^j.,', "*" 
deuce take them 1 But now we will n( -^ _ ■ , 
hour longer in this accursed hole. Up * ^ [ 

(he little ones ; now « c will go to Z— -^ "■ ^ 

grocer. To be sure, be too is our cou "« f.r,-^ ^ 

is poor; therefore he will be hama ^Jfin^ — ^*"^' 
feel for others' need, and surely wiU ^.^^^ 

us.-" . '"■ "J "— , 

" Andrew 1 " exclaimed here the hi- -^Jtrf.,^^ _ _ /"■ i, 
and reached out his hand across there jj^ '' . _ , 

narrator, " Andrew, you knew my t ' *■ 

I would not have forsaken thee, if t'^ /^^ 
had come to me, although I myseU-,'ir,^^ '*^ ^^jr^_^ ,^ 
wore (he belt of want about my I(»'-.i,y^ l^'?'»r*- 
ilh thy story.- ^ ^^^ ''*/"■* ^,"> /^, 

My ' 

Vie bcilUOl of i-~ (p 

hands, Ui be 
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.tH for about three thou- 
ill have perR-ct freedom 
in'i will not be cramped or uncom- 
bewilda^, as in all the other establiahments of the 
counlry. 
The wtiole biilldin|; is (o be heated by steam 
from boiler? plared In a vnult soiiih of it, and 
thure will be several miles of iron pipe* to convey 
the hcHt to every part of the vast slructur*. Of 
gas pipes there will be nearly two miles, and water 
will be conducted through the edifice on an 
equally liberal scale. The dome of Che auditorium 
is of an entirely novel construction. The frame 
work is of wrought iron and the whole ceiling is 
of wire-work inlvrlacrd, on which is to be placed 
■ he plasler Ihal is (o receive the fresco painting. 
LiKhtni'ss and adiliilonal securiiy in ta-c of (ire 
ari! oht-niiied by this novel and eleg;int mode of 
construciins the roof. Around a liir^re cin-nlar 
opening in the centre of the dome, will be globes 
and hundrKils of gas burners, which wlil shed a 
flooil of light upon the whole interior, without 
interfering with the eye-sight of spectators. At 
the s.-ime time, (his mode of lighting will much 
assist the ventilation, whii;h Is further provided for 
by openings in the ceilings and floors in various 
parts of Ihe house. The walls are of enormous 
thickness, and the wood-work of the galleries and 
the roof is the most mns:<ivp and substantial ihat 
we have ever seen in any building. 

In the front part of the house, looking on 
Locust street, is a superb saloon, to be used for 
promenades, or for concerts, leitures or balls, 
which will seat some eight hundred people com- 
fortably. This saloon is lo be decorated in the 
highest style of art. There is a most liberal 
supply of retiring rooms, cloak rooms and relreish- 
menC rooms, and nothing that can contribute to 
the comfort and convenience of the public seems- 
to have been neglected. The stairways throughout 
tha building are spaciouB and euy oif aBcen(, and 



the taste of the poputati^ '^'^'Irvo 
them away from less protitable aod'^^. 
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Frutz Schnbeit's SymiduHty in C Ibqt, 

BY ROBKRT OCnUUAKH. 

[Tnnilsted fbi thn lADdoo Uogkd Wntil ] 
The mofieian who vi>its Vienna tor the In^ 
time may perhaps be able to amuse himself lor ^ 
while with the le.stlve bustle in the streei>,tid 
have, most likely, remained standing in aston^b- 
ment before the Slpphanxlharm. bui he will mm 
be reminded (hat, not far off, there is a I'ho^h- 
yard more important to him than all the other 
sights ol which the city can boast, and where two 
of the greatest men who ever exercited bis art 
repose at a few pai-e»' distance from earh other. 
Many a young musician has no doubt, lite my- 
self, alUir the first few days spent in noise and 
bustle, wandered forth to the Wiihringer charch- 
yard, to lay his offering of Rowers upon the two . 

f raves, even though it wore only a wild ro*e- 1 1 
ush, such as I found planted on the grave of |' 
Beetlioven. Franz Schubert's resting-place was ' 1 
unatlorned. A fervent wish of my ht'e was I'ul- I ' 
filled, and I conlemptated for a long time the two 1 1 
sacred graves, almost envying him — a certain ^ 
Count O'Donnell, if I am not mistaken — who 
lies between the two. To took a great man in 
the face or to grasp his hand is perhaps one ftf 
those things which everybody most devirea. It 
had not (alien to my lot to greet, while living, the 
two artists whom I reverenced most of all those of 
moilern times ; and, therefore, aficr having via- 
itcd their graves, I would have given aoylliing to 
have had near me some one closely relalea to 
either of them, especially one of their brothers, I 
thought It struck me, on my way home, that 
Schubert's brother Ferdinand, whom the com- 
poser, as I knew, greatly esteemed, «■« still 
living, I quickly sought him out, anil from the 
bust near Schubert's grava, found he resembled 
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hin brother; he WM Kinaller, but flironirif bnilt, 
with hoiieslv •ni) music stamped on hin Uce. He 
■w m« by my veneration for his brother — a 
ven«r«l>on I bad otlen publicly engiresiicii — and 
tokl and xhoirei] nie manr things, of whii'li, with 
hi» permiwion, a preat deal was insertpd, dome 
time ngo, uii'der the title ReHi/uien in the Zrit- 
icMrifi. At liwt he allowed me la «ee Mine of the 
treasures oT Franc Schubert's eonipCHitions still 
'n his poswadon. The riches thus heaped up 
nnde me rhndder wiih pleasure. Where was I 
o bejrin — where end 7 Amonji other thinas, he 
I poinieil out ihe srores of several si'mphonips, 
I m«ny of which have never been heard nt all, 
I having, in faff, been thought too difficult and 
l)omba-tii-, nnd laid on one side. A person must 
I know Vienna and the peculiar rircum"tanrea 
] attending its concerts, as well as the diffitnlties 
j Ihi-re arc in assembling the means for more than 
I onlinarily great iierformances, in order to umler- 
BtaiHl how. In the place where Schubert lived 
I and worked, only his songs, and few or none of 
I his greater instrumental works are ever heard. 
, Who can fiay how long the symphony, of wMch 
Tp are now speaking, would have lain in dust 
j and dar^tnesii, had I not sonn come to an under- 
I rtanding with Ferdinand Schubert that he should 
send it to the directors of the Gewandhaas 
I Con<%rts at Iieipsic, oF to the artist who conducni 
i them, and whose sharp f^lanee not even modestly 
I buddin? beauty, much Tcsa beauty so apparent 
and brilliant, can escape. Thus it came to pass 
I that the business was effected. The symphony 
was forwarded to Leipsic ; it was heard and 
understood; it wrs heard again, and jovously, 
I almort univerwily, admired. The active iirm of 
Breitkopfand Hiirtel purchased the copyright of 
I the work, and so it now lies before us in parts, 
and perhaps will soon lie in score, jitst as, for the 
I proRl and pleasure of mankind, we desired. 
I I say dislinctly, whoever does not know this 
I Hvmphony, knows yet hut very little of Schubert. 
This may, after what Schubert has alrpady pre- 
sented ia Art. appear almost incredible praise. 
It has fo oden been said, to the annoyance of 
composers; "Abstain from ideas of sjmphonies 
after Beethoven " ; and it is partly true thul, with 
the exception of some few rare orchestral works 
of importance, which, however, are more partic- 
ularly interestio" as a means of judginn cf the 
praflnnl devi'lofinient of the talent of ibose who 
compowd them, and have not exercised a decisive 
induence upon the masses, or the progress of 
other similar works, most of the rest are only 
flat reflections of Beethoven's style, for wn make 
no a<'<.'ount of those lame and wearisome n-anu- 
(iieturera of symphonies, who possessed the power 
of imitatinfi tolerably well the powder and pe- 
niken of ilaydn and Mozart, without the head 
suitable to rhem. Berlioz belongs to France, and 
Is only mentioned now and then as an iniuresling 
foreigner and madcap. What I hnd thought and 
boi<e<l, that Schubert — who, steady in his forms, 
and fiill of fancy and variety, hail alrfady ex- 
hibited himself in so many other kinds of compo- 
po-itinn — would also attack the symphony from 
his point of view, and would hit tlio place, whence 
and through which the masses were to be readied, 
h«s mo«t triumphantly come to pass. Mo^t cer- 
tainly he never thought of endeavoring to con- 
tinue Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, bat, as an 
industrious artist, created uninterruptedly from 
out his own mind, one symphony aOer another ; 
and that the world is now made acquainted with 
his seventh, without having viewed bis gradual 
development, and the symphonies preceding the 
one in i^ueslion, is perhaps the only thing which 
coulil cause any regret at its publication, and oc- 
casion the work to be misunderstood. Ferhape 
the bolt will soon be withdrawn from the others; 
the smallest among them will always possess its 
importance in relation to Franz Schubert; in 
fact, the Viennese symphony -copyists need not 
j seek so very far the laurel needed by them, since 
I it lies heaped up sevenfold in Ferdinand Schu- 
I heri's study, in one of the suburbs of (be city. 
This would bo a wreath worth presenting. But 
' < it it irflen thns : when people in Vienna speak, 

Ifcr instance, of , they never end in their 
pnite of their Fiaos Schubert; when they are 



and highe 



among themselves, however, nutbor the one nor 
the other is reckoned of much importance by 
them. But, however, this may be, let us nojr 
revel in the spiritual abundance which gushes otit 
of this precious work. It is irao this same Vien- 
na, with its S/fpba7islhvrm, its beaQiifnl women, 
its nublio magnifli'cnce, and, gilded by lbs Donan 
with innumerable bands, stretching into tbe 
blooming plain, which gmdnally rises to a higher 
^er mountain range— this Vienna, with 
es of the greatest German 
masters, mntt be a fruitful soil for the fancy of 
the musician. Frequently, when contemplating 
it from the lofty mountains, I have thought how 
Beethoven's eye must many a lime have wan- 
dered fitfully towards the distant range of Alps ; 
how Mozart must oltcn 4ave followed dreamily 
the course of tbe Donau, wliii'h everywhere ap- 
pears to vanish in bush and forest; and how 
Father Haydn must also have often locked at 
the SiejiknnirhuriH. shaking his head the while at 
inch a giddy he^ht 

iTobisoBtfBDed.] 
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FsalDU and Hymns. 
One cause, we donbt not, of the endleo manu- 
lacture and mniti plication of new psalm tunes, 
with whiub this country is particularly cursed, is 
to be found in the equally indefinite multitude of 
feeble, prosy, pretty, sentimental, doctrinal, di- 
dactic, metrical hymns. Every poetaster baa 
felt called upon to write such. Every otdination 
or dedication calls out tbe village poet. Who- 
ever can weave rhymes for the comer of a news- 
paper, especially if there be some slight dash of 
the devotee, some Sunday church or class-leader- 
ship connection about litm, fancies himself in- 
spired to add bis feeble contributions to the songs 
of Zion. Il is needless to a!!inn that nine tenths 
of the metrical bymns contained in most of the 
voluminous hymn books which have been in use 
in our lime, are destitute of al! soul of melody, 
all principle of music, and such as had better be 
left out, apd a mere humming or an instrumental 
performance substituted, if we would secure the 
real beauty and devotional aid of any good music 
which might be mechanicatly adapted to tbem. 
They are simply not lyrical j there is no fire of 
genius or of true feeling raised to poetic fervor in 
them. They are but cold, prosaic, imitative 
thoughts and utterances, painfully bent and 
twisted into rhyme. It is quite natnral that un- 
inspired and coldly working musical mechanics, 
considering the multitude of these lame verses 
to be sung, should find sphere for themselves (a 
mighty profitable one too — " thrift, thrift, Hora- 
tio,") in a corresponding multiplicatiou of new 
psalm tunes by the book full, hundreds and hnn- 
dreils at a time, year after year yielding' a larger 
and a lai^r crop- 
But our business just now is with the hymns, 
with the words rather than the music. Probably 
Ibe great source of the Itootands of poor, prosy 
hymns, through whose wishy-washy medium the 
lyrical element in all onr worship is diluted, has 
been the practice of metrical translations of tbe 
Psalms of David. Tbe hymns have been made 
on the principle of variations upon good old tra- 
diliDEuil material, or of working up those idd 
" tfaoi^bis that live and word* Ilmt bom," and 
which have come down as inspired, into endleM 



modern varietiaofversttand metre. The Psalms 
in themselves, as we have them in our English 
Bibles, are incomparably grand and sweet and 
deep and musical, without any metre. There 
can be no improvemant on Ihe wonls a« such. 
To bend them to the hnm-dmm music of a com- 
mon psalm-tune, they must be versified into hum- 
drum ; whereas a far more glorious music may be, 
often has been, written to them, only in a la^er 
form, than psalm tunes (witness the many 6ne 
motet*, Te Dcums, services, by master composers, 
the admirable "Fsalma" by Mendelssohn, Ac.); 
or there is music in the simple chanting or reciting 
of them as tbej stand. A recent article upon 
" Hjmnology " in Ihe CTarc* ft/ Engtnnd Qaar- 
Ifrly Beoiete,* sets this matter right, from its own 
Uburch point of view ; and there is much in its 
argument, especially the following, from which all 
denominations of worshippers might profit. 

Tbe causes of ibis degeneracv arc u obvious as 
the fai't itself: and GrA of all there stands out, as 
the chief obstacle in the way, tbe practice which 
is so unfortunately prevalent of making a great 
portion of the hymnal to ironsist of a metrical 
Psalter. Why (his should be done we are quite 
at a loM to conceive : it appears to as to be utterty 
nnreasonable to do so. It is unreasonable if we 
arguje h jiriuH. because if tbe P'Alins are chanted 
(as they ou§^it to bo) or even said, in one part of 
the service, there can be no grounds for serving 
them up metri<«tly in another ; the necessity fur 
a metrical version — which must from the nature 
of the case be unliteml— is entirely set aside by 
the fact that we have a really good proee transla- 
tion, magnificent when simply road, and doubly 
M when adapted, as it may be, to the most stirring 
mnuc in existence. It has been well said ; " The 
sorrow and the triumphs which shook the strings 
of the royal harp are breathed in such strains of 
poetry as speak with divine eloquence in the 
unfettered rhythm of our version ; but tbe suV 
limitv is dwarfed by Ihe exactments of metre and 
the mosK faintly and falsely echoed by the jingle 

But we aT^e il poileriori, ihat it is unreasonable 
lo encumber our hymnals with a metrical Psalter, 
because no one has ever y*t sm^ceeded in trans- 
ferring the Hebrew poetry into English metre 
without losing either the beauty, or power, or both, 
of the oiiginal. Time af^er time has the attempt 
been made, and each lime, almost utterly in vain : 
sncceesiru ages have in turn endeavored to im- 

Kivo on thti failure* of their predecesMra and 
ve all signxlly split upon this impassable rock. 
Were the trau'lation ever so good, we have 
already shown that we^honld not require it, since 
if it equalled it could not anrpass the sublime 
pathos aD<l strength of the two proee versions 
whii'h we poesen. But as it is, tbe whole aggregate 
of metrir'al verw'nns, from that of Sl^rtihold to 
that of Kebte (■' The Oxford Psalter,- 1839), can 
harilly produce a dozen hymns which are Bt for 
Christian woinhip, the vast majority being utterly 
poweriesa to fill the kiuI with holy joy, or raise il 
on wings of etstany 10 heaven. 

To use the words of Dr. Warlon in his '> His- 
tory of Poetry" — " The most sublime imageries 
of tbe Divine Majesty, tbe most exalted efTurions 
of thanksgiving, are, in metrical psalms, lowered 
by a coldness of conception, weakened by frigid 
in lerp>^a lions, and dipfioured by a poverty of 
phraseology. To the disgrace of sacred music, 
mured poetry, and our service these psalms still 
continue to be sung. In the mean lime it should 
bo remembered Ibey were never admitted into 



liturgy in their own exquisite simplicity, rejecting 
a« futile all tJie attempts which have been made to 



mot be left to peri^ with the rest, they 
must still have a place in Christian wtn^ip as 
hymns: but the main idea of a metrioal Psalter 
• Copied into LittcU'i Lteny Jift, taly IB. 
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must, ne tbink, be utterly rejected u tbe chief 
glumbling-block in the way oF improved bymnals. 

The writer proceeds to remarlc upon a second 
cause of the degeneracy of our hymnal, namely, 
the inoom patency of our would-be sacred poets, 
and (hen poinls out the superiority of those old 
hymns which sprang "out: of the burden of the 
soul " in periodu of real faith and inspiration, 
particularly the old Latin byrans and the Ger- 
man hymns of the Reformation, so ful! of simple, 
unaffeeled piety and childlike gratitude and love 
to God, composed by Gerhardt, Angelus, Luther, 
&c. We commend Iho article to every one. 

Now here is our point. Suppose that out of 
tbe thousands of hymns, good, bad and indifTer- 
eoC, (the great majority, however, very common- 
place and cold, or else ingenious and aRccted in 
their beauty and their show of gushing fervor — 
many of them, too, mere doggerel rhymings of 
what is better, and even more musical un- 
rhymed, unmelred) wo should select a hundred 
or two ot tlie best and truest ; those that sprang 
from true poetic and religious exaltation and creR' 
tivo energy of soul ; those thai are really fit for 
music, which contain a simple, complete, rounded 
whole or member of a whole of thought as well 
as rbytbm in each line; ihcee which have not 
too many thoughts, or too far-fetched, but which 
are dmple, perfect utterances (like genuine 
tunes themselves) eacb of its mood of praise, or 
gratitude, or beaTenly aspiration ; suppose that 
WB do this, would not these hundred or two 
hymns exert more ot the quickening virtue of 
IniB sacred poetry upon our souls, than tbis eter- 
nal ringing of mechanical changes and sophistics' 
tions upon a few simple, natural types ? 

And then again, suppose we do the same thing 
with tbe psalm tunes. Suppose that out of the 
innumerable " Oolleutions," we cull just the hun- 
dred or two old universal favorites, which expe- 
rience has proved to be of the right stuff and to 
have the soul of the matter in them ; the really 
inspired tunes to go with the inspired hymns-^ 
not that we would proscribe all novelty — would 
not (he singing of hymns in churches, whether by 
cboirs or congregations, be a njore edifying ser- 
vice than it is generally now 7 

But Music can do more for worship and for 
religious culture than is confined in this very 
humble sphere. So it can. So it has done, in 
Catholic and in Protestant churches. But it has 
been chiefly done in larger and more artistic 
forms of composition ; in the Mass, (or its several 
movements, the Gloria, the BeneJiclu', &Cn) in 
the Motet, such as a Bacb, a Mozart wrote, in the 
extended "Pealms" of a Mareello, or tbe slill 
more extcndL'd compositions of Mendelssohn under 
the Mime name, and so on. Is it not better, letting 
the basis of public miimcal nonhip remain very 
simple and familiar, that the musical talent should 
expend itself in the producfion or performnnce of 
larger composition a, in trained choirs ? Let the 
psalmody part be the people's pari, deriving a 
virtue from its very simplicity and Familiarity ; 
and then for the rest let Music exercise her full, 
free sway in enriching tbe religious service with 
(he nobler forms of Art, so that it ail be gen- 
nine and good. There is nolliing which we 
should so much like to see, nothing which would 
so greatly benefit church music, a; a book which 
should contain even no more than a hundred of 
the best hymns, severally mated to a hundred of 
the best tunes or chorals. Wo reid now of new 



psalm books, selling at the rate of fifty or a hun- 
dred and fifty copies eauh. But the first prize 
should ho his who should best solve this far 
simpler, yet more dllScult problem, of embodying 
tbe pure gold ol the satred melodies and verses 
in a small collection of about a hundred pieces, 
worthy to bo known and used and loved of all. 

We cannot stop to make such qualilications 
and explanations as wo might and would, of 
what may seem a somewhat moody and eccentric 
proposition. We are not for shutting the gates 
sgaiust any real flood-ways of inspiration. Wo 
are aware that our age and place are not the 
first in the world's history, in whlcli there bos 
been a prodigious activity in the production of 
hymns and psalm tunes. Luther's lime, wo 
know, was most prolific in such fruits. But those 
were limes of real, deeply pervading piety »nd 
faith ; then tbe soul of the people was, as it were, 
rhythmically inspired. The Germans are richer 
in their national treasures of that sort than we 
arc. But vre are now considering what is best 
for the <]ull limes in which we are cast. It cannot 
be said tlisC we in this day are a people of fieeu- 
liar musical genius in a creative way, or of a 
peculiar simplicity and hcart-fult depth of faith, 
such as has quickened arts in other times. At 
all events the outpouring of the spirit among our 
people has not been in the form of immortal 
flowers of melody, of musical creation. If we 
make psalm-tunes ^ler than the old reformers, 
it is by virtue of thai external enlerprUe which 
marks our age, and not of that inward exaltation 
and rejoicing consciousness of God which filled 
men in the days of Luther. If we cannot origi- 
nate tbe true thing, we had belter borrow what 
has still proved true. 



Brau! Brua! 

In these dog-days the only music is of one sort, 
and that not the most refreshing. "The heavens are 
as brass above ns," and the airi are all ss brass 
aboat our ears. Whatever arguments, of taste, 
economy, necessity, (here may be for bands nil of 
brass on ordinary occasions, it doc^ seem to us IhnC 
there are some cases which would more than justify 
an exception. For instsncc, wc can never ccaso to 
feel a sense of incoQgruily, in moving in procession 
on Commencement day, through the calm Academic 
shades of Harvard, to tiie hoarse, martial sound of 
brass, smothered by drums and cymbals. It would 
seem tliat then and there at least sornu gentler, more 
refined and at the same time richer commingling of 
sonorous ingredients should assist us to keep step to 
the music of our Alma Mater. Wo look back with 
regret to better times (in this regard alleast,] when 
we wore nndorgraduHles, and when the old Drigado 
Band, not yet rcfurmed to Gallo->Saz-oo fashions, 
disconncd rich music from its welt-blendcd, well- 
seasoned harmony of clarinets and bassoons and 
French horns, and more ranrlial brass, not yet cmas- 
enlated to unmenning, uncharacteristic smooihncss 
by the modem valves, &c, but siili ringing with the 
true shivering irumpei crash. 

Wliat with onr various college anniversaries, onr 
civic, patriotic, literary society festivals, our now 
cstabliKlied Insiiimion of music in Iho open air, on 
Enmmer evenings, at the puldic cost, and what with 
our numerous occasions for a hand not strictly mili- 
tary, there surely should be business enough to sup- 
port one complete band orgauiied on the old princi. 
pie of instruments of various qualidcs and individu- 
alities of lone ; such a baud as has bcca onco or 
twice fomishi^d (hy special exertion) for some mili- 
tary parade. 



Al all events a college Commcniwment would be a 
good lime for amimenciiig this rcVorm. There is, 
composed of Harvard's music-lovii^j graduates, a 
society colled the " Harvard Musica.' AssoHslion," 
whose very aim is to further Ibe cause of musical 
culture in college, end among cdocatea men. Why 
should not Alms Mster call on them (o take charge 
of the'masic at the annual home-gaihenng of her 
children f Let tasie be consulted, and not allow tlM 
whole thing to go on by mere ronline. 



Clanical Huic in Pannington, Ct 

SrocEnRiDOB, Jolt 15, leSfi. 

Mr.DwlCHT: — Dear Sir, — In taking op your 
paper of last week I saw a notice of a coneert given 
in Farmington. CIt by Messrs, Mason and Bero- 
BiKN, in whii:h was the remark, " that there is no 
acconnling for taste," &c. I am hoppy to know 
that it can be accounted for. You ore probably 
aware of the faci, that Prof. Edwabd B, Ociveh, 
with whom }0a aro doubtless ai:quainled, and of 
whose Text-book and compositions you have given 
such favorable notices, recently taught there fur five 
years, and whoso pupil il was my pleasure to be at 
that limo. In justice to him and his arduous labors 
while there, 1 feel bound to state the following facts. 
When he first left Boaten for that pbico on account 
of his heaUli, ho found the people, and also ibe 
school, ihal consisted of but very few pupils at that 
time, but which increased five-fold before he Icfi, 
were, as usual in country places, entirely ignorant 
of iho more elevated class of mnsic, and had never 
heard of the names of world- renowned composers; 
indeed, nothing of music was heard but ne^pv melo- 
dies, potkaa, and like trash. By several years of 
extraordinary perseverimce, he suicceded in banish- 
ing sncli from society, and Ibe place being small, 
the good influence was fell throughout the village. 
As the pQpils advanced, soiri^el were given serai- 
monlhlj, at which many persons were present and 
had opjiorlnnity to henr the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Hummel and Bacb, performed 
by the pupils. Also, select nrliclcs upon Music, and 
many excellent ones from yonr own Journal, were 
rend aloud, and no pains were spared to correct and 
elevate the standard of taste in [be community. 
Thus, by these means and efforts, have the people 
Iwcome prepared lo appreciate the woiks of those 
illualrious authors. And 1 cannot but feel that jus 
lice onghl to be done lo one who labored so assiiln- 
onsly and against such odds. I write lo you in pre- 
ference lo other journnla, as I know you ore well 
aware of the difScuUy of planting a love for classical 
mnsic where there is so much ignorance and preju- 
dice existing. Thai Prof Oliver, who is now in 
Pittsfield, engaged in the same good work, where be 
has established a Musical Inatiiurc, may lie equally 
successful in that place, is the hearty nnd aincere 

wish of A FORMER PDPIL, 



A icticr has been received in New York fipm tbe ! 

renowned pianist, TiiAi-nERO, announcing it as pos- | 
itivety his intention to come to this country in tho 

autumn. Kow that he has iiieJ South America, he i 

will perhaps find il easier lo cross the ocean a second ^ 

Henhv nii.L, for many years esteemed the best of 1 

English tenor players, and whose name bat so con- | 

tinnallj occurred in our reports of London chamber | 

concerts, is dead. He was hut iilllo more than forty. ' 
Iloenjoyed the friendship of the best arisu, English 

and foreign, was very popular among all musicians, i 
and a aim qua noa, says the iUaiad It'orU, at 

all performances at the Royal Italian Opera, the , 
Philharmonic, the Sacred Harmonic, the Musical 
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Union, and the prorincial fcsiiviils Covcnt Gar- 
den Theatre it to be rebuilt, amngementa having 
beeti made hctwcen Mr. G>'C and the Dnke of Bedford, 
who reclaimed the lund and ruins of the old Ibeatre. 

Tho Mendelssohn Union, an energetic choml 
looielr in New York, of which Mr. OBOaoB S. Pac- 
ker i( presideot, and Mr. Mobg>n, the organist, we 
bclicre, condador, gave Uk foarlh loirda of their 
«erond scoiod on the Isl insL They performod the 
'' Athaiie" and the " Wulpurgis Night'' by Meadela- 
(otin, and Mr. Eiafeld's "Voice from the Lake." 
Willis laya: "The bcBntifol rnnak of AOudie was 
(;ivcn in a rnannir creditable Co any locLoty whatever. 
The choruses ircre prompt, true to pitch, time and 
■hading. The soprenos might perhaps have been a 
little aironger to balance iho other parts, and an 
orcheiitra inalcati of a pianoforte in the accompani- 
ment would have been an improvement of course — 
but lhi< waa not included in the plan. The male 
chorus was ihe best wo have ever heard in this city' 
the tenora seemed also to be excellent voicea, although 
■inging from the chcit a good deal ihey aomewhat 
overpowered the other voices." The same society 
announce Costa's new oratorio, " Eli," for Iho next 
scaion. The New Aisembljr Rooms, where tbis 
soiree was held, are said to be now the best place for 
music in New Tork The commencement exer- 
cises of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, in New 
York, were made unusually interesting this year by 
the first use of tbe plain chaal in the services. The 
Rev. John Henry Hopkins, editor of the Church 
Jaarnal, who has enlhuBiHstit-nlly token up the subject, 
presided at the organ, while below the students sang 
antiphonaliy the selected pxalms. Mr, Willis anys 
the number of voices wu loo small, " but still there 
were ei;ongh to show how manly, and dignified and 
devotional n music it is, and how practicable for the 
purpose included." 

If some of tho best things ue those which are 
absolutely common, — sun and air, for instance, — how 
many good things are spoiled by tho curse of com- 
monness ! We heard a hand-oi^o yesterday play- 
ing the Prayer from the Freixhiitz, and on approach- 
ing found that the instrument bod an " attachment," 
lo-«riih a monke; ! — lo whose capen the slow tune 
raioty endeavored to keep time. 

The Miahat Recim says : " It Ji aettted that wa 
are to 'have German Opera in Arocrica, on an 
appropriate basis in New- York. German opera 
rendered ro( by a real artiat in one rdle, with the others 
filled by choms-singets ; not with a repertoire con- 
sisting of Martha and Der fVtiaehSti alone ; but with 
a full, complete, and capable troupe, and with a 
repertoire as varied as at home. Cabl Bebohann 
is engaged as condactor, and his name alone is 
assurance of something worth listening to. NiuLO'e 
Gardbx, the most popular place of amusement in 
New- York, has been leased for a Icrm of months, 
commencing in September ; and tlietfl have already 
arrived in tho country, in addition to Msd. VoN. 
Bkbkel and sinter, whom the New- York public have 
heard, Messrs. Pickahebes (tenor) and Wbihlich, 
(basso,) artisu of excellent voices and talent, and 
capable of a thorongh artistic rendering of the roles 
which will be entrusted to them. Besides these, a 
meizo-aoprano and baritone are shortly expected, 
completing the troape ; the orchestra and chorus are 
already gathered and in preparation. The repertoire 
of operas to be oflcred are Krentzer'a NacAtlaijer (in 
Granada, Boieldieu's H'ctsse Dame, Lortziiig s Un- 
dine, Die beiden SeASliai and C^ar and Ziiamtmann, 
Halevy'e JOdin. Flotow'd .'^radelia, and Mania, 
.Meyerbeer's Robert der Teu/d, IIwH-notlm and Nord- 
tlrm, Wacner'a Lohengrin and 7'nnnAaiuer, Beet- 
hoven's Fidetio, Weber's ObeioB, and Der FreixhiUt. 
Schaeuerlamdie. Nicolai'a Merra Wiea of 
...... _..... r- , ,r , -/ 



'h JTsnni's HaO^tf 



j WirrdufT, and Mos 
I Mr. PniLiF RoHR announces his intention of 
■ ftaning soon a monthly Gennat mnaical paper in 
' I Philadelphia, to be called the DeutKhm MvtikZei- 
I tvng fb die Vereinigten Slaafen, (German Musical 
I Journal for the U.S.) It will be in the German 
language, edited by Mr. P. M. WoLiiBFFEB ; price 
f 1,M) per antinm. Success to it I. . ..Max Mabet- 



ZEK has taken a three years* lease of the N. Y. 
Academy of Music, at 139,000 per annum, and goes 

immediately to Europe to engage opera singers 

Our friend Carl Bsrcvahh was presented a few 
weeks ainee with a silver goblet by the " Lieder- 
kranc" of Hartford. Ct., during the German Mnaical 
Festival, which he conducted there... .The "Ger- 
man Trio," (Messrs. Oartnbb, Hadsb and Jcno- 
KICKBL, of this city, ) itave two concerts in Burling- 
ton, Vt., which were quite successful, during the 
first week of July. . . .Among the other rumors is 
one that Joanna Waoner will come lo America, 
alter the oxpiralion of her present cagagomenl with 

Mr. Lumley, which will be next Fall Laobakob 

and GorTscilALK are concertiiing in Canada; — 
Parodi and Strakosch are expected soon in New 
York on their return from a lengthened tour in the 
West and South; — the Ptkb and Harkibon tronpe 

The Maiical Rei-ievi sneers at the London Muiical 
WorliTs opinion that Jbnnv Lihd is the grentest 
singer in the world. It is not quite clear, however, 
whether ihe snoer is meant entirely for the critic, or 
partly also for tlie singer. The London correspond- 
ent in the same number of the ItenietB declares that 
her singing of the sccna from the FVeiKialx was " a 
pretentious, cold, affected and imitated business ; a 
kind of bird-organ exhibition, snug with great care 
to bide the inroads which time has modo upon a 
voice naturally not of tho best kind." Believe that 
who can. 



tusic ^i\oai. 



BOTAI, Italeah OfbbA. (From the Timet, June 
27.>-Ia many reipccts one of the best performances 
we have witnessed of the Barbiere di StDiglia took 
place lost nif:ht, when that most 



.ted for 



e this 



Royal Italian Opera, and with s remarkably efficient 



cr plea 



lainly open to animadve 



the first _ ., _. ... ,. 

lencc of his Figaro. Never was Roneoni'a aupremacy 

Largo al faclotum to the end of the opera his humor, 
wit, and invention leemed inexhaustible. New points 
out of number were prciBQtBd— oil without eiccplion 
racy, natural, and spontaneous. To describe the 
characteristics of Bonconi's barber at the present time, 
however, would be auperfluous. The operatic world 
is sufflcienlly familiar with this faraoQS impersonation; 
and we have only dwell upon It thus far in order to 
impress our readers with an idea of tho signal revengo 
which the gifted and versatile artist achieved after his 
recent yu^ri failure in a part of a very different nature. 
Why Mabio should ever allow any one else, in the 
theatre to which he is attached, to essay the portraiture 
of Count Almaviva is sTpunle. There was never on 

than his of the hero of Beaumnrchois and Roasini. 
In the hands of Mario the Count is essentially a 

brilliant, and refined, that we maf seek in vain for a 
poralleL The singing, too, is quite as great aa the 
acting. That no Hving tenor can eiccute the florid 
music of Hossini with the same facility as Mario is 
notorious. His vocalization in this respect is as 
finished as that of Alboni herself— the most faultless 
of Rossinian aingers. The series of rapid passages 
in the quick movement of the duet with Figaro— .^IT 
idea di quel tnttallo — are delivered throughout in an 
exquisitely austained meiio voce, and with surprising 
fluency and evenness of tone. Not a note is shirked, 
" " ' ' " ' ' ion to be detected in the intons- 



in— all ii 



10 little of this kind of r 






a pity 

duced. Were ._.„ 

such artists aa Mario— ^incc it caonot be denied that 
composers are in a great measure responsible both for 
Ihe merits and defects of their performers. Where 
Rossini and his predecessors may be said to hove 
created sinaers, Verdi and his disciples must be equally 
allowed to have generated a race of screamers. 

Madame Bosio'a Bosina has improved so senubly 
from year to year that it now ranks among her most 
perfect achievements. True, ehe adorns the cavatina, 
Una toee pocofa, in so profuse and ebborale a style 
that not much of the simple beauty of the original is 
left, but her ornaments and jforitvra are accomplished 
with such wonderful brilUoncy that the first impulse 



Is rather to applaud the skill of Ihe vocalist 
question the taste which admits a system of m 
limited eiubellishment. The same applies to _ 
Bosio's share of the duet with Figaro — Dunqi 
— in which the consummate neatness of her ci 
disarms criticism altogether. Id the lesson sc 
night she introduced the well-known poUo ra> 
Afary's Tre JVoKe— or rather a new versio 
the oriaiual, as composed for Madame I 
10 loiv for the high aopranc 



Mad 



if it, s 



e did not peatlj admire the' first editL 

u d'etnrit — nor do we find the pr 

thcr in diflicultie«, i 






lowers of its fair and talented exponent in a highly 
idvantageous light, and was encored enthusiastically. 
Hen- FoRMBS again produced a morked effect by his 



very original conception of 

Basilio and by his spirited declamation of 

La eatomma. Siguor TaOliafico's Don I 



.nolo 1 



Lin his line. Mile. Com was 
tdi FioreUo. The overture was 
aIW played; and, indeed, the band and chorus, 
rr Mr. CfosIA, were more than usually excellent, 
jughly enjoyed by the audience, 



e performan 






^fcVariora 



after I 



e duet 



■Air i 



rably 



Ottavio, FonuBS as Leporello, I 
charming aa an unaffected and I 



t played with Rd>- 
na, Mme. Dbvribs 
Elvira, Gabdoni as 
:. The Timet says : 
ing in all respects— 
■f^-Udelin. ■■ ■ 



while she really Ic 
more charnung o: 



peasant girl, who, 

courtly cavalier— and still 
Lnt of the exquisite purity 

given. Baiii, iaiti, and 
Vedrai carina, were both encored last night, and, 
which is more worth stating, were both sunq to per- 

ing and at the same time clever and intelligent Elvira. 



difficult in the op. 
correctness of a tr 
was underUken I 



<t arduous and 



The part of Donna Anna 
_^ nie— Mmc. Rosa Devries, 

United States. Madame Devries is no novice on 
tho stage, although she has few pretensions (at least, 
if we may judge ^om last niEht'sperformance) to the 
title of a tragic actreaa. Her Donna Anna was a 



sic, however — both conceited and solo— 
acility, point, and emphas: 



somewhat q 



whom it has long been familiar. The grand scene ond 
■ria. Or (si cAi findegno, where Douna Anna narrates 
to Oltavia the outrage by Don Juan, was an extreme- 
ly clever though by no means a great performance. 
'The trio of the masques, in the first finale, was still 
better. Here the upper tones of Mme. Devries" voice 
— a clear-toned leuilimate soprano — were heard to 
e singing of Mile. Marai 
lally Kood, the result was 

produced by the new comer was decidedly favorable. 
Nevertheless, with Qrisi and Jenny Ncy in the com- 
pany, it iras odd that a Donna Anna should have been 
sought for out of the theatre. 

PniLHABJioHic SociETT. At the fifth concert the 
orchestra played Mendelssohn's " Italian " Sym- 
phony, Beethoven's No. 4, and the overture lo Obe- 
ron. Miss A1(i,BELI.a Goddasd played Bennett'i 
piano-tone Concerto in C minor, (to the great delight 
of the ifutical World), and Sivoiu performed Paga- 
nini'i Violin Concerto in B minor. Miss DoLBT 
sang an Aria by Moaart : Aleandro, lo confeao, and 
Weibb sang an air 



(VamMox 



•aFigar 



New PrilhARVONIC. The following was Ihe pro- 
gramme of the fifth and last conceit : 

Overture f'iluy Blot) Mendelssohn 

Scena (Der Frevachili), Mme. Ooldschmidt, ..Weber 
Chorus. ■■ Hail, "holy light ; " duet, " Brightest 
Seraph," Miss Sherrington and Miss F. 
Huddart ; solo and chorus, " Farewell, ye 
happy fields," Hcrr Bokitanaky and cho- 
rus : song. " For spirits when they please." 

Miss Sherrington, ( Pamdiee LoH), Wylde 

Concerto in D minor. Mrs. J. Robinson, Mendelssohn 
Aria. '■ Squallida veslc," Mme. QoldschmidI, Boasini 
Overture (O&eron J Weber 

Symphony Pastoral, Beethoven 

Reciieil do Mozourkas (arranged by Otto Gold- 

schmidt). Mad. Goldschmidt Chopin 

Overture f-ifasiiweiJo;, Aubec 

Conductoi^Dr. Wylde. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



The MvtStal World tayi : 

Aa Mme. Golctiohmidt hu befbre lung all the pieces 
ineluiled in Ihs aboie programme, it is enough to say 
thii she DCTPr tBn|t them mare transcend BntW. The 
icena from I>i- FretfKhlU: wai plorious ; the h-avtira 
ftom II Turfo daiiling and aplendid, and the taa- 
lourkaa of Chopin, admirabN accompanied by Herr 
Goldachraidt, wcte eiquisitely quaint and touching, 
Ab the lut faint note died away into ailence, Mme. 
Qotdarhmidl produced <uch ■ marvellous mtto voce 
thai we could not help recalling the beautiful limile 
in Shelley's SmtUir:e Plant : 

iBrir as Mki^ hA ud I 



Itwi 



lallHM 



■uoii wim'remarkabli 
of the anAinff wai 



Mr*. J. Robinaon, who b 
iittei iaia aa pianitle de la f 
the difBcutt concerto of Mem 
energy and fire. Hei read 
ch arming — gracefully femini 
fected. She was applauded with eutbusiaam. 

Claba Scbuxank'b Kbcitalb. TheMuticat World 
(Jul>e2)aay>: 

On Tueaday afternoon Mme. Schumann BSain "re- 
cited" aome piano-forte music to her friendB and ad- 



rmbled 



Han 
I before. 



-iKoon 



ed the fbllowing piec 

BtioDB in G fiat nn a theme from the Eroica 

Symphony, Beethoy 

IHTerBiaha (Op. 17} ; Buite de Piecea (No. 
l,Op.M), Sterndaler — 



™)ol 



M (AUB 



n Bmt- 



l^ameval (SceneaMignc 

Hub. Ooldbchmidt'b Concekts. — The "Creation' 
naa Riven laat nijjht at Eieter Hall. We have little 
10 eaj of the performance, beyond exprcsping the ex- 
treme delight which we received from it, for it was 
precisely Bimilar to the peifocmance of thia oratorio 
lU the early part of the aeason. After all, it ia in 
iicred mUBic that the (creatneai of Jenny Lind'a ge- 
nius it most slrikinglj displayed. In the ' Messiah' 







did 1 










rh 


she warbled •■With 


verdure cla 


d.' her 


aplendid voice an 


d brilli 


nt execut 
te tenden 


on in ' On 
ess in the 


-c 


•Graceful C. 






ted the a 






Biaam. The 


th 


rsolo^p 




dmirably a 


ngb, 



rorined. Every part of the hall waa densely .._ 

We have only one thing Co add— and we do it with 
sincere sorrow— that only once more will the notes of 
the Nightingale of nightingales be heard in England. 
—Timei, Juiu 26. 

Meetiho of thk CaABiTT Chilbhek.- The hun- 
dred and fifty-aiilh anniversary meeting of the Char- 
ity Children, belonging to the varioua free schools of 
the metropolis. look place on ThjiradBy afternoon, as 
usual, in St, Paul's Cathedral, in presence of a vaat 
multitude of people. There was no change in the 
musical parts of the ceremony, with which alone we 
have to do. The children, as usual, sang the hun- 
dredth, the hundred and fourth, and the hundred and 
thirteenth psalms ; joined the roeinbers of the United 
Choirs in tbe " Gloria Patri " to the Psalms, and also 
in certain parts of Handel's Corotmtion ATithan, 
Zadm, Iht Frhtt, and the "Halleluiah" Chonia, 
The Chant to the "Vcnite" was Jones's eternal in 
D. The "Te Deum and Jubilate" were Boyco'a 
eternal in A. The children acquitted themaelvea 
well and so did the choir. Mr. Bates beat time, a« 
usual, from his rostrum, and the whole of the musi- 
cal proceedings were superintended, as on a former 
occasion, by Mr, Gobs, the leatous and intelligent or- 

Snist of tbe Cathedral, assisted by Mr. Q. Cooper, 
e talented Euh-organist, both of whom exhibited 

preached by the Bishop of Lincoln. A larger aum 
was collected at the doors than has been known for 
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C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 

TOl BSOADWAT. NE^ YOHK, 

Depot of Erard't Grand Pianot. 



EPWABD Ih BAl^CH , 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

C) (Imported from £ii|land) 

3o9' Broadway, NT. 



Tsiyini ftem 4 to 12 oiou 

NoTello's PBil-Song Booh. 
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Indvi, al.Tfi ; Nos. 46 u> M, (Tsli ill. and IT.) 

fIoiIi, wlUi Jnd'i, tl.TS; Nim U; u> 144, |Vnl>, y mua il.J 

bound In ck.lh, wllh Indei, iljo Hlh.r ToUi 1, 1, S, 4, 6, 

Anu'u*! aubwsrliiduii U (be lIlD>i«U t1d», £0 nBU,paat-p(ld. 

J. A. irorBi.Lo, 

No. 3f» Bnadwai, New Toik, 
And at SB Dean street, Soho Sqoate, and 24 Poultrj, London. 



Garcia's Complete School of Siaging. 

JUBT PUBLISHED:- A Cmnplete flchm-l of Stnglng, In 



id by Oliver Dttion, ] 



mo n 



BfCSIC TBAOHBRB.— A Pnre<n 



made at this tMie. 



J. M. MOZART, 

KESIDBNCE. 9 UARIOH STRSeT, BOSTON. 
Adlnat RlchBidsoD's Mu>4eal Biehaoge, 282 WaahlDgun St. 



RkbBidann'B Uoal 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 

HAHDrACTDEKRS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

or EVBRT D£80RIPTI0N. 

WAREBOOMS, 

TRKMONT STREET, 
Apc3» BOSTON. 

HUBiyOi^y'^JOB'^PHxiraiSQ'"CTHCT"^ 



THE CiSTlE nf THE WILDEEHESF. 

rpHIB heto'lhil Art nnT»l, by Mina. Oaoaaa Kiai, Joi 

n»y be hwl nl\A* i>«ce, aud al tbr p-iMkml 'dcI )>»>kMl>ni 
PilHlGcnu. OpIaaenlbTmall p«t-)M]d,fDrlSrtDU. 



JOB PRINTING 

F ETEBI DEBCRIPTtOllI NEATLT A 



EDWABD L. BAI.CH, 

No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

MBBofluitom 3rg Wubluirtan Stnat, 

BOSTON, ItABB. 



HANUPACTUBER OF PIANO-FORTE UARDWARB, 
10 BMsli St. Boatan, nad Vl. CambrMce, H*. 

1C?-P1AN03 FOE HAUB OR TO IJ(T. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
mPOBTEBS OF FOBEION IIIVSIC, 



J. TRENKLE. 

TEAOMER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RBaldeBOe Vo. 8ff Kn**lkBil BtrcM. 



810. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RBSIDBHCB, No. S6 PIHCKNEY BT. 



CAB.Z. HAUSE 

\J lolha hl|!brrbrsiirbMDrPljinnpl>yiDg. luaal 
Id amsplllh IbrDiHlvs fnr public cddccK playing, u 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHEB OF MKISIC, 

SSa WiwIllBS*aB Btraet, B»at»». 



a. ANDRE & OO.'S 

jBtfst at J^aitign sni JB«mtillt fitvslt. 



PUILADBLPQIA. 



It?-A cBlmlogna of 
Jooki Importifd to nr 



DWiGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9, ^zftt ni Srt anb Slltttatuii, 
FaUithad ftrary Sttnrda;, at SI Bobool Bt. Boatra. 

Two Dollars per annum, l» advance. 
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OraHnka, OpiraB ^ ultbclnulj AnaJj-Ksof lbs notablcU'Driu I 
parftiniiid, aKoonts of their CompoHTB, Ild, 3. HoUna of j 
New Muale, S, Uhj^c^ Ne« from all parts. 4. Cones- i 
pondance rrom mualral per^na and plares. £- Ei4a;a on 
BUilra] rtjiti, achoola, pnrloda, anlhors, composltlnas, la- 
slnimenl(,theorlM; en Musical Educallon ; on MufIt In Its 
Hotat, Boclml, and Rellgloiu bearings; on Unak la th* 
Chuich, tlH Ceneert-ioom, Clu Tbeam, cha Cliuilif r, and 

Pranrhwrileranpoo Mualcanil Art. 7. OrraslonBl N.itices of '• 
Seulplan, Palnllni, Ae. S. Orlg<nalaudaalKMdPDRns,&c. . 

nIshFd AddriHB J. B, fiWIOUT, 21 BcnooL St. BosToir. 

TEBMS %F ADVZRTXSZNQ. 

E«e!nub8equMii Inaertlon, pnllne Ecu. 

For ana eolumn, (I'je UnHJ BrulnasrHoB «I2J)0 

So dc esetaaubsrqu«it...,MDO 

Bpeda1uotlc«|lea(led),«*iihlniRtk>n,pcrllM20ctB. 
Paymanla required InadTancai lOr jraacljr adwnlstsMBta, 
qnarcarly In ad^a"'" 
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ganiBt'i Far C^». 

(TfusUtod trcm Ot OoMua tat tUi J«aiul.] 

{CoBela4<i< thM '.iti-tftt.} 

" For ft long time we could ttot contain oar- 
mItm, and we Kareelj remarked that our room 
WM furnished with every convenience. At hat 
we examined everything more closely, and went 
bI*o into the chamher. There atood two dean 
bede, nor waa the cradle for (he tittle child for- 
gotten, eo as to force from me (he ezclamation ; 

Reallj, cztretnel}- well provided for a jail 1 ' 

" But the BirangeneM of the matter grew upon 
tu, when towards evening an old limping hig 
came iolo the room, nt upon the table a pitcher 
of beer, a pipe and tobacco, and a lighted lamp, 
and laid a hymn-book by the ^e of them. 

"' Margaret,' Mid I, ■ what does that mean? 
Have we got to die, and do tbey mean to do lu 
ODeladkindnew?' 

" Bui Btrangest of all waa, when the bag an 
boor after iproad the table and brought on a 
strong toup and roast meat. 

"' U is certainly so, Andrew,' exclaimed Mar- 
garet ; < we are doomed to death, and this u the 
last meal of the condemned 1 God have mercy 
on our poor children I ' 

" I own that I felt rather &int at heart mjielf, 
but yet I thoagfat that surely we were guQ^ of 
no crime, that we were in the Residence of an 
upright and humane Prince, and could not be 
condemned anheard. These considerations bright- 
ened up our spirits ; we took the hymn-book and 
■ang: 

Though ben uid evorj devil 
Should rise up and oppose. 
Dispersing cloads of cvit, 

God's will right ODwud goes ! 
For wfamt the Lord ordainetli 
Is *ID« to reach the goal. 



And still hiB rest Temninsth 
For ererj hithhl soul. 

"After this singing eante composnre — a han^ry 
appetite we bad already— and so without more 
ado we seated ourselves at the table and partook 
of the excelleot supper wiA a relish, after which 
we committed ourselves to the rest i^ a good con- 
science in our soft beds. 

" Scarcely did the day dawn, when the royal 
break&st came, and with it the old man, who 
again asked me, with a sneer, whether I would 
stay here or go on to Z- — -. My answer was 
the same as the day befoie, and the result the 
same. But the dinner and supper were uncom- 
mon good. 

** So paned three days in succession, and we 
wanted nothing but our freedom and the expla- 
nation of our strange fate. 

" Hiis came to us upon the morning of the 
fotnth day, when an eldei^y gentleman entered 
mj room with a packet of not««. It was the 
chapel director — the Messed worthy &ther of oar 
kapeUmeitier there. * ^ 

■"H% gehtt, Herr Cantor?' was bis salutft- 

"' How goes it?' I replied; ' as welt as it can 
go with a poor bomt-out cantor, held in jail.' 

" ■ What the devil 1 Sir, do you take this 
house for a jail ? ' exclaimed the stranger. 

"'For what else?' was my answer. 'And is 
not the fiend, whom you call Bastian, the head 
jailor?' 

" ' Sir, are joa mad ? ' replied the chapel-di- 
rector. 'Baitian the jailor? Bastian a fiend? 
Baitian, that noblest of men, lo whom yon and 
your family will be indebted for your fortunes I ' 

"I was as one fallen from the clouds, and 
begged for God's sake that he would at last solve 
me this riddle. 

"The chapel director seated himself near me and 
told me how he knew all that bad occurred to me ; 
that Bastian was the old pennoned servant of ihe 
Uened Prince, held io high esteem by the now 
reigning Prince, who through him vrrought an 
untold amount of good in silence, and who took 
him into counsel upon all important matters. 
Nevertheless, the good old man had had in his 
life some very sad experiences, particularly in his 
younger days ; a faithless wife had repaid his 
love by an ingratitude and wickedness that cried 
to heaven ; and his own graceless son, who long 
nnoe fell under the axe o( justice in a foreign 
country, had laid violent bands on him. AH this 
bad bleached his hair before its time, had bowed 
bis neck and given him an appearance of misan- 
Ihropy, of which, however, there was no trace in 
his noble heart But now be had begun to be 
irtue and of evety tender emotion. 



Hence it came that, whenever any feeling got the 
better of him, he, to hide the falling tears, wontd 
vigorously take SOUS', laugh and sneer, and blurt 
out coarse words. This, as well as the deep scar, 
which he got from a robber's sabre in defending 
his master's life in Italy, and which disfinured bis 
face BO much, had placed him in an ambiguous 
light with all about there who did not know him 
well, BO that he had become for the most part an 
object of mistrust — indeed, to many a sort of 



" When I told my sad story at the master for- 
lier's house, his heart bad been quite touched, 
and he had thought at once of means to help me. 
Hearing me say I was a pupil of the great Bach, 
and having seen my organ preludes and heard 
me play, a plan for providing for me had instant- 
ly shaped itself in bis mind, but one which it 
would have been quite impossible to execntc had 
I persisted in my resolnlion to leave the ReH- 

dence and go to Z , For the Prince, upon 

whom all depended, was just then absent at a 
hunting castle, and would net '^tam fur some 
days. 

"Therefore had be sedulously opposed the 
most fearful difficulties to my plan ; therefore, to 
bold me tighter, he hod got possession of my 
o>^n preludes ; and therefore, when he saw all 
was in vain, and that I was still bent on a pil- 
grimage to Z , be had had me brought into 

this boose, wbict^ to be sure was not in the least 
the jail, but the beautiful garden house, which 
the Prince had given to his faithful servant. 

" And here now the noble benefactor fed the 
old and the young ravens, and had effected ft 
provisional arrangement whereby I was to re- 
ceive good pay for teaching the princcsMs to 
play on the piano, until sometTiing better should 
have time to ripen. 

"I was thuoderstmck at this narration, and I 
involuntarily stretched out my hands with Mar- 
garet lo the door, and cried : 

" ' O thoo noble Bastian ! foi^'ve us our error, 
for we knew not what we did 1 ' 

" ' And you know not now,' continued the 
chapel director, ' what Bastian does. But trust 
in God, Herr Cantor. It will all come to ft glo- 
rious end. At nine o'clock in the morning will 
commence the lessons with the princesses ; and 
here is a little something for practice j a piano- 
forte will soon be here.' 

" Scarcely had he stud this when a stately in- 
strument was shoved into the room, and behind it 
again asked Herr Bastian in a right sneering tone : 

" ' Will the Herr Cantor still go to Z ? ' 

"'No, nol' I cried. 'Here will I remiun, 
noble benefactor, here be industrious, and bless 
yoo with my little innocents.' 
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" ' He, be, he 1 ' laughed the old mao, snuffing 
in the most unaeemly manner, and said: 'Well, 
then, the Herr Cantor ii now free from the 
arrest and can go where he ple&aeg. But if the 
same perhaps is not disposed to introduce himself 
to the cou^n in his native toirn, or to the Ilerr 
Counsellor, or to have bis skin drawn over his 
ears at the Red Ball, and if the Herr Cantor and 
his family can be better pleased here in the jail, 
be may remain with pleasure until something 
farther turns up ' 

" O Ihou noble, tbou good Bastian ! thoti 
poor misunderstood one ! " here we all eifclairoed, 
interrupting the worthy court organisL " Give 
us (be portrait here, dear grandfather," exL-laimed 
the grandebildren, stretching out their little arms 
to it " Give us the picture I " tried we all ; and 
the old Bastian, amid blessings and kisses, was 
passed around the table and back to his place 
crowned with flowers. 

" Children and friends," said the court organ- 
ist, tn a deeply moved and earnest voice, "you 
are quite right. The nobis friend has long been 
no more among the liring ; but the dead too 
shall live ! Our Baslian shall live io heaven t" 

" Hoch ! hoch ! hock I" we cried, and drained 
the full glasses together. 

"But BOW," resumed the conrt organist, " now 
hear what further took place. My lessons with 
the princesses were attended with the best suc- 
cess. In the way of ealing and drinking and all 
physcal necessities, nothing was wanting to me 
and mine. Margaret sewed and knitted. Bas- 
tian's Doble and instructive sodety made short 
the evenings for us, when I had usually to play 
Biy best to the good old man, and reguhirly every 
Saturday I received my bright ducats. 

" Friunda, (hat was a life as it were in heaven. 
But one day, while I was with the princesses, 
and was boldly improvising on the fine piano, 
there stood behind us suddtnly the Prince! I 
thought the shock would embarrass me. But the 
Prince clapped me on the shoulders and said : 
* Bravo, Herr Cantor 1 yoa most some day play 
the organ in St. James's Chnrcb.' 

" Ah, that had long been my most earnest 
wish. Oflen on a Sunday had I stood modestly 
near the keyboard, upon which the seventy-two 
years old court organist reigned supreme with 
master power over the superb work, and care- 
fully had I observed the treatment and the regis- 
ters. But I had never yet had courage to ask 
permission of the morose court organist to play a 
hymn. I knew that Bastian bad given him my 
organ preludes, yet never had the old man, who 
was severely pained by gout and rheumatism, 
deigned to honor me with one friendly look. 

" For a fortnight had his bands been palsied so 
that he could not play, and school-boy players 
bungled at that majestic organ of the first church 
of the Sesidence. 

" Then all at once the court organist sent me 
word thai I might come and play the organ the 
next Sunday. Heavens! how happy I felt I I 
could scarcely wait for the dear Sunday. It was 
a feast day. The people poured in, and I knew, 
too, that all the court were in (he church. 

" O, with what feelings 1 sat down upon the 
organist's bench I With what feelings 1 beheld 
in front against the railing of the choir the whole 
princely chapel, with the chapel director at their 
lieadi 

" But awe and terror seized me when the stem 



old master, the court organist, stepped op to my 
ude, his lame right hand bound up in a cushion, 
and Bastian stood on my left 

" At first I held a long, deep tone to the pedat, 
and Chen I grasped the full chords of the whole 
coupled organ. Like a storm then I moved up 
and down the chromatic scale through all the 
octaves, and pushed the waves to the highest pitch 
of awe and terror. Then a sudden silence ; then 
I let the kettle drums roll, all alone, and without 
any accompaniment. Now again the full chords 
roared, and now again drums solo. 

" At Inst it bU united in a double subject, fill- 
ing the whole vast church with a mighty mass of 
tones, and announcing the praise and greatness 
of the Most High with thunder and with angel 
voices, and so introducing the choral : Altein 
Golt in der Hoh' tey Ehr' (To God alone be 
honor, &c.,} which I nowplayed strong and plain, 
without any tinsel ornament or burlesque frip- 
pery in the be^nnlng or middle. 

" Now came the music. The chapel director 
laid the general bass before me. It was a grand, 
goi^ous psalm of Handel, which was performed 
with all the pomp of modem instrumentation by 
an extremely clever orchestra. 

" I played my part with precision and discre- 
tion. But when I came to develope my great 
power in the last long and very brilliant organ 
solo, and for this purpose had drawn out al- 
together strange stops, and wove ingeniously into 
it (be theme of the first movement, I remarked 
Chat the court organist, who had been creeping 
about in a surly manner, suddenly went off. The 
music was over, and now came the principal 
hymn. God I it was my favorite one ; Bejtebl 
du deine Wege. The director had told me 
beforehand that it was' tbe custom here to have 
this hymn preceded by a very long, elaborate 
prelude, in which the organist had a chance (o 
show himself, and that I might occupy a quarter 
of an hour or more with it. 

"I did not have to be informed twice, but 
drew oat all (he trumpet and trombone basses, 
and b^an, the instant that the priest at the altar 
had pronounced the last word of the gospel, with 
a m^cstic adagio. Hereupon, with my lei^ foot on 
the pedal, I introduced a powerful fugue, which I 
worked through all the parts with all (he artistic 
subtleties which I had learned from my great 
teacher, and brought it to a successful close. 

" Suddenly I changed the registers. Soil, but 
murmurous tones, like ocean waves, streamed 
through the vast cathedral, and the soul, shrink- 
ing and trembling, seized with pain and doubt, 
seemed as if it would sink into the depths of (be 
foaming ocean ; then high in the sun-lit clouds 
resounded the consoling angel voice : Befiehl du 
deine Wege. It was in fact the Vox Humana, 
which I bad drawn, and with which upon the 
upper manual I carried on the melody with the 
left hand, while (he right hand and the pedal 
mode the figural harmony. 

" And so I closed the prelude, introdncing In a 
surpri»ng manner, just at the last phrase of the 
melody, the chime of bells. 

" Not a breath stirred in the immeasurable 
building. Bastian had long been smiling in his 
sneering way and taking snuff with great en- 
ergy, when, just as I was about (o commence 
the hymn itself, God in heaven I out shot Che 
court organist from behind the orjian, and rush- 
ing towards me, cried mth a thundering voice : 



" ' Down from the seat I He,' turning to a 
pDpil — ' he plays the hymn I ' 

" As if struck by lightning, I left (he seat. I 
thought I had done all very welt, and yet I had 
to submit to be driven from a seat, of which I 
was not worthy, and to hear a blockhead of a 
school-boy make a mess of the noble choral. 

" Like a poor sinner I crept to a stool which 
stood by (he organ, and sat down shivering and 
shaking. No one spoke with me. Bastian leaned 
obstinately still against (be railing, and the others 
all avoided me, passed far before me, looking a 
me shyly. 

" I was scarcely able to sit throngh the sermon 
Of what was preached, I did not know a word. 
There was nothing present (o me but the feelin" 
of my misfortune and the most disheartened 
brooding upon what I had done wrong, and how 
I could have been so stupid as to have really 
thought my playing good. As to any further 
organ-playing, it was no longer to be (bought of. 
Crushed and humbled, I slipped home, where 
with tears in my eyes, I told my Margaret how 
horribly I had disgraced myself that day, and that 
now probably our splendor here would soon come 

"I had no appetite at dinner. I hod no ci 
solalion, for Bastian had not yet come home. 

" Welt, about three o'clock — no, what n 
took place, my dear friends, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to describe. At atwut (hree the chapel di- 
rector, the court organist and Bastian came into 
my room. Now, thought I, now it is coming — 
now they will shake thee, and probably drive 
thee away I The pain gave me strength and 
presence of mind, and boldly 1 called out to them 
as they entered ; 

"'O, do not (rouble yourselves, my masters I 
I know very well that I have done my task t 
erably, and that I am now to be hauled over 
coals. But if you should take my life away, I 
could not do it better ; indeed, I know not : 
it were possible ; and at all events, I play n 
diacreetly than your blundering choir boys.' 

" A terrible burst of laughter from all three 
in(errup(ed me, and the chapel director turned 
me clear round and exclaimed: 

" * Cantor, are you then actually mad, or i 
only your way ? You have to-day, without 
knowing it yourself, passed your trial in the veiy 
bravest manner. Cantor, yoo are now court 
organist at St, James 1' 

'"How? What do you say ? Trial? Brave? 
Court organist 7 ' I stammered, and sank down 

" ' Yea, verily,' replied Bastian, and unfolded 
the Prince's patent. 

•"But the letters danced before my eyes; I 
could not make out a word ; and Margaret stood 
speechless with mouth open. 

"■I must beseech you now for God's sake,' 
sobbed 1, ' my kind masters, do me the favor ti 
give me a few right sound boxes on tise ear to 
wake me up. For really this is some hoaxing 
nonsense of a dream.' 

" ' Eh I what dream ? ' said the chapel director. 
' Hoar how it ail came about, and then you may 
box your own ears for being so bewildered. 
Long nnce had Bastian proposed you to our gra- 
cious master as the substitute for our worthy but 
sick court organist; and since the latter had long 
wished to seek rest and retirement, but was 
willing to resign his post to any but a skilful 
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nualrr; and nnce tbe court or^nist had tried 
your orfpin prcluiles and praised them highly to 
the Prince, it all depend.-)! upon ascertaining 
whetSer you irere praclicallf competent to the 

"'Therefore,' the old court orf^anist took np 
the slory, ' therefore I did not let you play im- 
mediately, in order that yon might fint of all 
become familiar with the instruuient and with the 
registers. And therefore was your trial ap- 
pointed for to-daj without joar koowlodge, lest 
your Gogers should be lamed by fear.' 

" ' And therefore,' resumed the director, — 
' therefore I brought out toJay the ^at, diffi- 
cult Haudelian Psalm, which is B real doctor's 
test for an organist. What effect you have pro- 
duced by your playing, yon may best judge from 
what took place here with otir worthy court 
oi^nist Scarcely were yoQ down from the 
organist's bench, when be canght hold of me with 
Ms left hand and urged me to go homo with him 
and aswst at an eiccutiou. I knew not what be 
meant, hut I went with him. We were scarcely 
innde of bis house when be cried out with a hid- 
eous Yoice : ' Wife, an aze here I ' 'An axe ? ' 
asked the good wonian, terrified — ' an axe, Mat- 
thew ? What do you want of it ? What ails 
you?' 'An axe, I say I I wish to hew off these 
useless members. Wife, I tell you, you never in 
your life heard organ -playing 1 3fy performance 
—old-fashioned, insipid staff compared to An- 
dreas 1 And jtist for that reason J will never 
touch another key, and do as it stands written in 
tfae Bible : If thy right band offend thee, cnt it 
off and cast it from thee I Why, did not the fel- 
low actually make child's play of me? Did not 
your old man ut behind the organ with tbe bel- 
bws-blower, weeping like a fool, when the mali- 
cious spirit on the seat in froul there figured the 
choral with the Vox Humana f O wife ! if 1 bad 
let him also play tbe hymn, who knows what sort 
of excescs he would have committed ? Perhaps 
I should have bad to fall upon his neck before 
the whole cbapel and utterly disgrace myself! 
So I let Habakhuk play, and gained time, al\er a 
few false fiflhs and octaves, to compose myself tbe 
best I could. But on reflection, were I to hack 
my fingers off and cast them from me, would that 
help the brave Andreas at all ? So, Ilerr Kapelldi- 
rector, come right away now to the castle. The 
chnrch is out, and the affair must be settled.' 
' YoD are right, old friend,' answered I, and off 
we went to tbe Prince, with whom, when we were 
introduced, we already found Bastian. The 
Prince was eitromely well pleased with your 
playing, and caused to be made out for you upon 
the spot the patent as Bubstitnte court organist at 
St. James's, with all the income and emoluments, 
at tbe same time pensioning our old fUend here 
with his usual full salary.' 

" I assure yon, mj dear friends, the scales fell 
from my eyes at this relation of the chapel direc- 
tor. I waa really and truly court organist. Like 
a crazy mau 1 danced about the room, and em- 
braced now Bastian, now the chapel director, 
now Ma^^rot, now the court organist, and now 
the stove. Wine was brought, and in the whole 
Residence there were no happier mortals than 
we. Wo ivere as joyful as we are to-day. 

" But all those good men are missed to^ay. 
Before a year had passed, wo buried the vener- 
able court organist, knd Bastian contrived it ad- 
mirably agEun that I should be formally installed 



in my office on the seventeenth of December, 
just a year from the day that I bad made ac- 
quaintance with him at the bouse of master 
Eilian. You should have beard me then — how I 
made the old oi^an work together t For now I 
was sure of bread, and everywhere respected and 
honored. Verily, I played the organ like a 

" Two years afterwards the noble Prince went 
to his fathers, and the good Bastian soon followed 
him, constant, as ever, in death. The chapel 
director too went homo, but left us in his place 
bis gallant son. 

" The leatheiHiealer died, the Counsellor died ; 
but we, friends, we still live, and mean, if It 
please God, to enjoy life now right heartily. To 
be sure, I am just now an amiable youth of five 
and sixty years. Is it not m, Margaret? And 
our Prince, our gracigus Grand Duke, will, should 
I chance " 

Two servants in a rich court livery here inter- 
rtipted the cheerful old man. They bore Into 
the room a heavy basket, and one of them handed 
to the court organist a billet from the Grand 
Duke, which tbe old man opened with a trem- 
bling hand, and, while all rose reverently, read 
aloud as follows : 
" Mg dear Court Organist : 

I am not unaware of what a happy day you 
have e^cperienced. Therefore I send yon here a 
basket of my good Sillery, and wish we both may 
have the happiness to celebrste the^/lielh jubilee 
of your office, when you shall receive speaking 
evidences of the good will of 

Your affectionate, &c." 

And now buret forth without restraint the cry : 

" Long live hia royal highness, our Grand 
Duke, the honored father of our land ! Hoch ! 
hock ! hack ! " 

The champagne corks flew, and for the infinite 
jubilation no one could hear his own voice. 
Tongues stammered, but so much the more elo- 
quently spake the sparkling eyes. 

The good-bearled court preacher glowed like a 
Whitsuntide rose, and could do nothing else but 
laugh and wonder. The kapellmeister had his 
arm around the old grocer's neck, and both wept 
for love and kindness. 

Then suddenly the court organist rapped on a 
glass with his knife and cried : 

"Silence! rilcnce, my friends! There is slill 
some one wanting in the company, and he must 
now come fortL Margaret, the faithful fur cap 
is still living." 

"In with him!" we all cried; "in with the 
fur cap ! " 

Then the mother of the bouse, much affected, 
brought tbe cap upon a salver, and set it down 
upon tbe middle of the table. All at once we 
grew sober and still, and I rose and solemnly 
began; 

" Six and twenty years ago this day, fur 
cap, wast thou bom 1 Thou art indeed one of 
the least oat of KiHan Brustfieck's furriery; but 
thou wast the inslrnment of the heavenly Father, 
who through thee led his unfortunate and waver- 
ing children to good fortune ; and how f^r bebind 
thee stand thy whilom brothers and sisters, the 
fairy, sable, fox-skin and lamb-akin caps, which 
have long been buried in the kingdom of tbe 
past, and no one thbks of them, although tbey 
once esteemed themselves tby betters. Small 



and insignificant thou mightest appear, but from 
small causes great results do often flow. Is tbe 
life of the respected man, wlioso head thou wast 
destined to keep warm, a matter of no prime and 
national importance ? Then at least what was 
brought about through thee was wonderful and 
full of blessing. Therefore, long live, O fur cap! 
In the safe screen far be from thee tbe corrupt- 
ing moth and gnawing mouse ; far be tbe sport- 
ing mastiff and tbe fondling cat ; and may grand- 
children and greal-grandcbildren at tbe sight of 
thee with gratitude and love remember him who 
was the first to wear thee ! " 

" Amen 1 " exclumed the wbole company. 
" Vival t long live the fur cap I Live all the 
caps in the wbole world ! Live the Grand Duke ! 
Live Bastian ! Long live the brave host and the 
mother I Long live ihe organ 1 Long live every- 
thing 1 " we all shrieked in mad jubilee, and drank 
and laughed, and sang and were happy until, 
long after midnight, everybody danced, sprang, 
slipped or tumbled to Be — tbelehem. 



HintB for the Fonoatioii of a Htuioal Library. 

FROM TBE FBEMCH OF M. FETIS. 
It is with a muMcal library, as with every 
Boientific or literary collection, Ihe best must be 
that which Is most adapted to the taste and wants 
of the possessor. It would therefore be not only 
difficult but unreasonable to attempt to decide 
positively upon the elements that ought to enter 
into its composition. Tbe library of a learned 
muucian will differ very essentially from that of a 
composer, and a singer's from that of an instrumen- 
tal performer ; In a word, every one collects such 
works as are best calculated to augment his 



it is impossible to possess evei^'thing that Is valu- 
able, it is not only useless, but something worse, 
to gather round us piles of books and music which 
we shall never have the leisure to examine or 
study. Successively to direct tbe attention to a 
multitude of objects, can give only superficial 
knowledge, instead of imparljng solid instruction. 
Before collecting a musical library, it is therefore 
necessary (o examine the nse for which it is de- 
signed. This point once settled, the only ques- 
tion will be r^rding such a selection as is best 
calculated to attain the end proposed. The ob- 
ject of this article is to offer some few bints 
towards making such a selection, of whatever 
nature it be. 

I observed that it is not po^ble to possess 
everj'ihing valuable ; this Is self-evident, for not 
only would it be necessary to employ enormous 
sums In the acquisition of all that has been 
written on or rcspeclin^ music, but it most also 
be recollected that there is a host of works of ex- 
treme rarity, of which chance alone could put us 
in possession. The most complete musical borarr 
ever collected was that of Fadre Martini, which 
contained the worts of nearly seventeen thousand 
writers and composers, and yet, even at the 
period in which it was formed, it was v^tj In- 
complete, and would be silll more eo at the pres- 
ent day.* Next to tliis library, the most numer- 
ous ever formed by an individual, comes that of 
the court of Vienna, which is maintained with 
great care, and has been successiielv enriched 
several amateurs of mu^c. Tbe Bibliotlibque 
du Rd, at Pnris, possesses a fine collection of 
works, both theoretical and practical ; this col- 
Iccllon dates from the gift made by Sebastian de 
Brossard to Louis XIV. of bis musical library, 
which has been augmented by several successive 
additions. It is particulariy estimable for the 
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was mprcly incidpnUlly mentioned. A single 
nent for tbe Icnrned Abb«lc to piste it in his 
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namber of Ancient worki which it contains. After 
this comes the library of the Ecole Roj-ale de 
Musiqiie, wbii^ti is numcroja, but chiefly remark- 
able on ai-connt of its collection of dramatic 
musiv. A welt-kno'D amateur, Mr. Poelcbau, of 
Berlin, and the Abbata Saniini, of Borne, are po«- 
EC9seil of muMcal libraries which pass for the best 
in Europe ; in eSuct, ihey are rich in works in 
every department of the art, but are not less in- 
complete than those I have named, it being im- 
possible to amass everything. 

It is necessarily to public establishmenU that 
we are led to look for a complete assetnblage of 
all that is known relative to muFJc ; but, however 
active the zeal of the librarian, he is sure to meet 
with obstacles that paralyce his eflbrts. Money, 
too, which is so proi'usely lavished on objects a'<e- 
lesB, nsy, worse than useless, is always wanting 
for the acquisition of whsl is necessary. For in- 
stance, the librai^ of the Ecole Royale de Mu- 
sique, rich as it is in scores of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, possesses little or noth- 
ing of the GAeenlh and sixteenth. The sacred 
music of the German school is almost entirely 
unknown there ; nothing is found but fragments 
of the works of Baoh, Handel, and the other 
great men who enriched the domain of music 
from 1700 to 1750. Of composi^ons for the 
organ there are absolutely none, and it is nearly 
the same as to what regards the theory and his- 
tory of the art. Under the reign of Napoleon, 
all these deficiencies had been stated, and a me- 
moir presented on the subject, and funds to the 
amount of six hundred thousand francs were on 
the point of being granted, as well for completing 
the building as for making the necessary acquisi- 
tions, when the restoration took place. The 
Ecole Royale then passed from the jurisdiction 
of the Minister of the Interior into that of the 
Minister de la nuuson du Roi, and the imperial 
ordinance was never carried into execution. By 
a very umple means, the library of the Ecole 
Boyale de Hustque might be rendered one of the 
most complete in Europe, and that is, by adding 
to it the udlection of ancient music in the Bitv 
liothtquo du Koi, tbns consolidating the two col- 
lections, and making one complete library from 
two incomplete portions. But, antortunately, 
these two establish men ts belong to different ad- 
min istrallons, and it is not likely that so desirable 
an arranzement will ever lake place. 

The lormation of a great public library of 
music, in order to fulfil its object, which is that of 
furnishing means of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of (he art to those who freiiuent it, ought 
to be directed according to the following princi- 
plM: , , , 

::e, two great divirions should be 
r musical literature, the other of 
of which the following is a 
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2. Bfauly and utility of this art. 

3. Of its nature and uses. 

4. Of its efiecls on the moral affections. 

5. or its effects on the physical constitution of 
HMD and animals. 

II. HISTonT OF MUSIC. 
Sabilivisiotu. 

1. General history of mnuc of all nations and 
of every age. 

2. Particular history, which may consist of 
three divisions; 1. Ancient music; Music of the 
middle ages ; 3. Modern music. 

The history of Ancient Atimic embraces that 
of the E;;yptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans ; and each of these divisions includes what- 
ever has been written an the muacal systems of 
these people, their notation or semkwraphy, their 
rhythm, musical instruments, &c. This chua is 



The history of the music of the Middle Aga 
may bo divided into the eastern and the western ; 
the eastern comprebending whatever has been 



written relative to the musie of the Greek, Ethio- 
pian, and Armenian charches; the western em- 
bracing the history of the Gregorian and Am- 
brosian chant, and whatever has been written 
on figured song, notation, formation of systems, 
invention of harmony and counterpoint, popular 
songs, muuc of the troubadours and minstrels, 
instruments, &c. 

The history of Modem Manic may be divided 
into general and particular, and consists of all 
that has been written on the successive progress 
and revolutions of the art, not only in different 
parts of Europe, but throughout the world gen- 
erslly. The catalogue of this single division 
would form more than twenty octavo pages. To 
this must be added the particular histories of 
church music, of dramatic muKc, of the biography 
of composers, both for the voice and for instru- 
ments, singers, and instrument makers of every 
kind, as well as of biblio"raphy or literal history, 
dictionaries, &<;. These latter divisions comprise 
more than tivelve hundred articles. 

The second great division of musical literature 
includes all that relates to 'the theory and prac- 
tice of music, and may be divided as follows : 

I. The Mnlkeinafieal and physical part, subdi- 
vided into three rttations; the first Including all 
that relates to acoustics or the science of sounds, 
to the or^n of bearing, to tie voice and echoes ; 
the second, comprehending the calculation of 
proportions, and the temperament and tuning of 
instruments ; the third, treatises for the conatruc- 
tioD of instruments. This part comprehends 
more than ux hundred articles. 

II. The rudiments of music, divided into four 
sections : tst, notation, solmization and rhythm ; 
2d, solfa-ing ; 3d, plain song and figured song; 
4th, the methods of performing on different in- 
struments. More than three thousand articles 
are comprised in this pan. 

III. The theory and practice of Harmony and 
CeMlposirion, divided Into four sections : Is I, sys- 
tems of harmony ; 2d, treatises of Intervals and 
chords, and methods of accompaniment ; 3d, 
counterpoint and fugue ; 4th, composition in gen- 
eral, which is composed of treatises on melody, 
on poetlnal and musical rhythm, on the employment 
of instruments and voices, on orchestral effects, 
and on the poetry of music. In this pan are 
contained nearly two thousand articles. 

IV. Musical Criiiciim and Literature, contain- 
ing, 1st, treatises on expression, style, and ta^te ; 
2iid, considerations oa the amelioration of the 
musiial art, and improvements in its methods 
and different parts ; 3d, polemii; writings, pamph- 
lets, and satires ; 4lh, musical journala 

Such should be the raaierlahi of the literary 
part of a grand public library of music. 

I now come to the practical part, that is, to 
compositions of every kind. This part will con- 
sist of two divisions; the one compri^ng vocal, 
and the other instrumental music. 

This division of vocal music will be subdivided 
into three great sections: 1st, Chureh Matic ; 
2d, Muaie of the Theatre; 3d, Chamber Mwiic. 

Church AfiMC must again be divided into sev- 
eral classes ; the fir^t will embrace all the motets 
and masses, from the origin of comjiosillon In 
several parts, till about the middle of the six- 
teenth center)', in order to enable us to regard 
under one |)oint of view all such music as had the 
mechanical combination of sounds, more or less 
perfect, for its principle ; for the works which 
remain to us of these times offer little or nothing 
else, till the period of the reformation of the art 
by Palestrina. 

The second class, of masses and motels, com- 
prehends all that was composed from the time of 
Palestrlna to that of Carissimi, the inventor of 
the modern style, and of church music with ac- 
companiments. 

The third class Includes masses, vespers, motels. 
The Deums, &c., from the time of Carissimi till 
1780, at which time wind instruments were intro- 
duced into church musie accompaniments, and 
when commenced what may be termed muucal 
coloring and the expressive style. This class 
will comprehend all toat has been written to the 
present day. Church monc might also be di- 
vided into schools, in order the better to show its 



historical progresMOn. In fine, a particular sec- 
tion should be set apart for all that regards the 
reformed religion, such as psalms and cantiiles in 
several parts, and In the langoages of different 
countries, German masses, Te Di^ums, and ser- 
vices iq German, English, Dutch, &c. 

Intermediary between church music and that 
of the theatre stands the Oratorio ; it is allied to 
the one by its object, and to the other by its 
dramatic expression, and may therefore be prop- 
eriy assigned to a separate class. 

Theatrical Music, strictly speaking, contains 
but one class — that of the opera ; yet it will be 
proper to divide it according to dif^^rent epochs 
anil schools. The first epoch of the Italian 
school comprises the first essays and the first 
works, from Giulo Cacclui to Alessandro Scar- 
latti, the real inventor of the expreMive and 
dramatic stylo. The second epoch extends from 
the time of this composer to that of Perirolesi. 
The third commences with Maio and Jomelli, the 
inventors of musical coloring or instrumental 
effects. The fourth comprises all the works In 
which the accompaniment ceases to be a second- 
ary part, and claims a rank with the voca! ; that 
is, all that has been written from 1790 till the 
present day. 

Of German Dramatic Music, the first epoch 
commences with Reiser, and finishes with Benda ; 
the second commences with this master and ex- 
tends to the lime of Moiart; the third extends 
from the works of this great man to (hose of 
Welgl. A fourth epoch, which may properly be 
denominated (hat of philosophical music, begins 
with Car! Maria von Weber. 

The French SchoiJ will also be divided Into 
several epochs ; the first commences with Lulli 
and extendf to Rameau ; the second comprehends 
all that has been written From the time of this 
master to that of Gluck ; the third and fourth 
are formed by M^hul, Cherubini, and their suc- 
cessors. For the comic opera, one class will com- 
prise the works of Duni, Pbilidor, Monslgny, 
Gretry. and their imitators, and the second will 
extend from 1790 to our time. 

Chamber Music will be divided Into the mad- 
rigal, the canzonet) air? iii several parts, the can- 
tata, detoi-hed airs, the romance, and national 
melodies of every country ou the globe. 

Jnstrumenlai Music will be subdivided into 
concert music and chsmber music, and each of 
these subdiviwins will class according to different 
schools. 

Concert Music includes, 1st, all the ancient 
pieces, known by the French under the name of 
Suites, and by the Germans under that of Fariien ; 
in other words, all small pieces in several parts, 
for the viol, lute, harpsichord, &c., of which kind 
is the whole of the music of the seventeenth 
century ; 3nd, symphonies for full orchestra ; 3d, 
concertos, symphonies, concerted pieces, He. 

Chamber Music is of two kinds : the first com- 
priung works for several instruments, suih as 
duos, trios, quatuors, (quintets, sextuon, sepluors, 
&c. i the second, all pieces for a single instru- 
ment, either alone or accompanied, viz., the solo, 
sonata, capriccio, fantasia, varied aits, prvtudes, 
fugues, &C. A subdivision will necessarily be 
nuile for each instrument, while the organ will 
form a distinct class. 

Military 3Iusic will form a third division of 

A library formed according to the rules of 
classification, and as complete in all its parts as 
possible, would be worthy of such an establish- 
ment as the Ecole Royale de Musique, and would 
be productive of great utility in a nation which 
owes its success in the musical art 
ority of its system of education. Let 
that the government will one day be sensible of 
ihe advantages of such an assemblage of musical 
knowledge, and make the necessary sacrifices to 
supply the numerous deficiencies which are found 
in the existing one. 

I spoke in the beginning of this article of 
musical libraries formed according to the peculiar 
taste or studies of the individual ; it will at once 
be understood that a library of this kind can 
form but a section, as it were, of the great collec- 
tion of which J have been speakiog. A achobr, 
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for inttsnee, denroua of punning hit resekrchM 
upon some braouh of acousdca, would vollect 
works belonging to the physical ani] mathtmat- 
ical section of musical Utentare ; a professor of 

' I Larmonj and counterpoint, those appertainiof; Co 

' ibe theoretical part of hit art ; ua oi^nist, [nosa 

I treating of his instrament; and so of the resL 

The hisiorian of music, and the biographer of 

\ I niu^icians and writeri on music, arc alone re- 
quired to possess a universal knowledge of the 

But it nu>7 be aaked, what are the books and 
I what the compodtions to bo selected in forming a 
mnaical library, and by what means can a knuwl- 
edge of their titles and general coDtenta bo ob- 
lained ? 1 answer, that this is not the place to 
eater into these duiails, fbr a mere catalccue of 
the materials for Ibrming a ereat musical library 
would of itself fill several urge votumea. The 
treaiiscs of musical literature by Forkel and 
LicbCenthal, Gvrber'e Dictionary of MuaiL-ians, 
and some other authors, are the sources whence 
this information may be obtuned. Unfortunate- 
ly, these worka are mora or lass incomplete, more 
or less faullyand erroneous. I am led to hope 
that the "Historical Dictionary of MnsiciaD!," 
which I have composed, and the tables with 
which it ia furnished, will leave nothing to be 
desired in this regard. 



Fnuu Sohnbwt'i Symphony in C Kyor. 

BT BOBBBT SGHDM ANM. 

■tulatl World I 
] 

Let the reader bring together and envelope In 
a alight catholic cloud of mcenae, the pictures of 
the Donan, the Sitpbaiulhurm, and ttie distant 
Alpine range, and he will have a ^Hcture of 
Vienna itself, and, when once ihe charming land- 
scape stands livingty before him, chords will be 
touched which otherwise would never have re- 
sounded within his breasL On hearing Schubert's 
symphony, and the clear, blooming, and romantic 
life It contains, the cily nses np betoK me mora 
plainly than ever, and it becomes onee more per- 
tecily evident to me bow it ia that sui-h woriis can 
be produced in exactly such a place. I will not 
endeavor to give the aymphony a folio ; the 
different periods of age vary too much in their 
tastea, and the youth of eighteen often perceives 
in a piece of muuc an event affecting Ihe entire 
world, where a man tea only an occurrence 
rvlaiing to a single country, while the musician 
has thought neither of the one nor Ihe other, but 
simply gave bis best muuc, the muuc he had in 
bid huart. But that the external world, to-day 
brilliant and to-morrow gloomy, ofien penetrates 
the mind of the poet and musician, is a fact the 
reader must believe, as well aa that more than 
siuiply beautiful song, more than mere grief and 
juy, such aa music has already expre!>»ed in a 
hundred different ways, lies concealed in this 
symphony; nay, to grant it leadd us to a region 
wbere we cannot remember ever to have been, 
W! have onl^ to bear such a symphony. 

find in it, besides masterly technical 

of compoiiilion, life in every vein, Ihe mOdi deli- 
cate gradation of cdoring, significance every- 
where, and the sharpest expression of individaal 
points, while, finally, diffu^ over the whole is 
the romaalic hue wo have previously met in 
Franz Schubert. And then the heavenly lencth 
of the symphony, like a thick novel in four 
volumes ot Jean Paul, for instance, who also cut 
never end, and that for the beat reason, in order 
tn let the reader afterwards create for himself. 
How does this feeling of richea everywhere refresh 
u^ while, with others, we have always to fear the 
end, and are so frequently gilei^ at being 
deceived. It would be impossible to imagine 
whence Schubert obtained such playful, brilliant, 
and masterly power of treating an orebestra, did 
we not know that this symphony was preceded by 
NX olben, and that he wrote it in the mo«l malnra 
vigor of manhood.* It must, at all events, be 
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accounted an extraordinary instance of talent, 
that a man who, during hia lifetime, heard so few 
of his instrumental works performed, should have 
been capable of truning so peculiarly each Instru- 
ment, ai well aa the combined mass of the 
orchestra, so that they oflen aound like separata 
human voices and a chorus. This similarity with 
the human voice I have never met with, in so 
surprising and deceptive a degree, in the works of 
any other composer, except Beethoven's; it is 
exactly the reverse of Meyerbeer's treatment of 
the singing- voice. The perfect independence of 
the aymphony, as far as Beethoven is concerned, 
affords snoiher proof of its manly origin. Let 
the reader here remark how correctly and wiselj" 
Schubert's geniua is displayed. Conscious of his 
more modest capabilities, he avoids any imitation 
of the grotesque forms and bold relations with 
which wa meet in Beethoven's later compouClons ; 
he gives us a work of the moat graceful lorm, and 
yet interwoven in a novel manner, never depart- 
ing loo lar from the middle point, and always 
returning to it. Such must be the opinion of 
every one who has frequently studied the sym- 
phony. Jn the commencement, it is true, its 
brilliant character, novelty- of 
breadth of form, charming altematjo 
of the fenlinga, and the completely 
into which we are transported, mus 
many a person, as the first glance s 
unusual always does; but even then mere smi 
remains the agreeable feeling which we expe- 
rience, for instance, af^er a tale of fairy-land or 
magic ; wo are quite convinced that the composer 
was master of his story, and that the connection 
of one part with another will in time, become 
clear to us. This sentiment of security is produced 
at the outset, by the gorgeously romantic mtroduc- 
lion, although everything then appears enveloped 
in mystery. Completely new, too, is the tranutjou 
from this t4) the AtUffro ; the tempo seems not to 
he altered, and we are landed, we know not how. 
To analyze the separate movements would gratify 
neither ourselves nor any otie else; it would !:« 
necessary to transcribe the entire symphony to 

F've an idea of the novel charaoter pervading it. 
cannot, however, part withoiM a word for ihe 
second movement, which appeals to us with such 
touching tones. There occun in it a passage — 
where a born summons us a* from the distance 
— which appears to me to have come from some 
other sphere. Every one-listens in silence as if a 
heavemy spirit were stealing through the orches- 

The symphony produced among us an effect 
proiluced by no work since those of Beethoven, 
Artists arid amateurs united in its praise ; and from 
the master, who had the work studied so carefully 
that the result was most magnificent, 1 heard some 
observations which I would f^u have been able to 
convey to Schubert, as tbey would, probably, 
have caused him the greatest pleasure. It will be 
yearn, perba[iB. before the symphony is firmly 
established in Germany, but there is no danger 
that it will be forgotten or negleoted; it bears in 
itself the germ c^ eternal youth. 

My viwt to the churchyard, which reminded me 
of a relation of the deceased composer, rewarded 
me doubly ; my first reward, I received on the 
day in question. I found upon Beethoven's grave 
— a steel pen, which I have religiously preserved. 
Only ou feetive occasions, like the present, do I 
use it; may what has Qowed from it prove inter- 
esting to my readers. 



J(dLaima W^ner in London. 

Having presented the favorable view of this 
lady's singing and acting, from the Ntwt, we give 
now what we find npon the other aide. The in- 
dependent critic of the Leader (July G) says : 

The memorable and somewhat disrespectful 
letter of Wagner pire, in which that gentleman 
expressed his belief that the English were no 
judges of muaiu, and only good for money, finds 
a melancholy comment in the fact that the en- 
thusiastic admirers of Jekny IuLsd are the cold 
and astonished tuffertr* under JoHANMA Wa<)- 



ir fault that 



No one, it is true, would believe, from the tone 
of our most powerful organs of public criticism 
(with one ugnal and important exception), that 
Mile. Waxner had not created an extraordinary 
sensation in London. Butitii 
the criticism of almost all our i 
degenerated into a dilution oi vapid and 
sary euli^ of a!! new singers, good, had, or 
indifferent, who have found their way into the 
paradise of puffery. It Is our humble but earnest 
duty to speak what we conceive to be the truth. 
We are, therefore, bound to record the fact that 
Mile. Johanna Wagner has narrowly escaped 
a \oaXfiiuco in this country. Whether the effect 
would have been the reverse bad she made her 
Bnt appearance in German opei», we are not 
enabled to conjecture; we think it would have 
been impossible to have selected a more unfavot>- 
able introductiDn than / Capuielli ed I Monteeehi. 
This feeble and trashy opera, with ita meagre and 
effeminate pasticcio of worn-out reminiscences of 
tunes strung on to the sUliest travesty of a beautiful 
story, is aa dull and worthless a perfonnance as 
any audience can desire. 

The weakness of the opera is rendered mon- 
strous by its Teutonic interpreters. Three Ger- 
mans to sing Bellini ! Mile. Wagner looks like 
Minerva in her armor, with her tall and lithesome 
figure, and the grace and ease of her bounding 
steps ; but the incessant atlitade-striking, after the 
manner not of sculpture, but of those prints of 
penny warriors so dear to children fid. plain, 2d. 
colored), fatigues the admiring and diverta the 
doubtful critic. There haa been so much nonsense 
talked about the statuest^ne, that it ia time to 
remind some dramatic artists that posM are a poor 
anbetitute for feeling and intelligence. We con- 
scientiously avow that we &1 to detect a breath 
of feeling or a gleam of emotion in that Pallas 
face from the first scene to the last. Only in the 
last act is Uiere anything approaching an aundon- 
ment to the rituation, and even there the sacred 
file is not, and Ihe pawton is a carefnl trick. Aa 
to the ranging, Mile. Wagner cannot be aud to 
have a voice at all : she has a rough sketch, so to 
speak, of three Traces, all equally hanib, imperfiKt, 
and unpleasing. Occasionally, it is true, there is 
a breadth of " phranng" not without a certain 
grandeur; but delicacy, refinement, finiah.areall 
absent, and every now and then we are shocked 
and exasperated by sounds that are neither speech 
nor song. It is difficult to expect that Mile. 
Wagner will correct these deficiencies; she has 
too nigh and too assured a reputation in Germany 
to take lessons any more. Let us hope, at least, 
that she may improve her viut to London by 
hearing Mme. Jenny Lind and Mme. Viardotl 

We hear it said that Mile. Wagner cannot be 
fairly judged by those who have not heard and 
seen her aa VaJentine in the HaauenoU, or ^des 
in the Prophiu ; and of her Orfio we have never 
heard but one, and that the highest, opinion. 
Nevertheless, we are too well satisfied that her 
dramatic reputation in England will not have 
been increased by her appearance. Omne ignotum 
pro tnagnifico. 



Mme. GoUiohiBidt'B Lart Conoert in lAsAon. 

(Vrom till Tlm«, Jolf 1.) 

Jbmkt Limd took her leave of tbe English 
public last night, in ExeCer-hall, where a veritable 
multitude had assembled to greet her. The 
excitement of this occasion can only be compared 
in intensity and unanimity to that which was 
created on the night of her debit at Her Majesty's 
Theatre— May i, 1847. The universal sentiment 
last night was one of pleasure mixed with pain — 
for, if ever public penormer may be said to have 
reigned in the heart of a naUon, Jenny Lind has 
reigned in the heart of England, throughout the 
length and breath of which ber name is familiar 
as a household word. The causes of tliis unpre- 
cedented popularity need not here be dwelt upon ; 
enough that, although Jenny Lind is one of the 

rtest of artists, it is not to her art atone that 
is indebted for her celebrity ; and, on the 
other band, while there is even- reason to believe 
Iwroneof the most single-minded and benevolent 
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of her sex, it is not merely her personal character 
that has raised her to the place «he enjoys in the 
world's esteem. Others have probably sung aa 
well — perhaps (we doubt it) belter, but no one, 
at least Id our time, has sung lite her ; others 
may have beeo as kind and eharitable, but none 
have publicly exercised the qualities of charily 
and kindness in a preoisely similar manner. 
Jenny Lind, is, in fact, an original^ in the fullest 
acceptation of the term. The grace which is hers 
belongs to herself exelusively. Even her voice, 
beyond the fact of its bein); a soprano, possesses 
nothing in common with any other voice we have 
heard ; and though she has lived in a century 
remarkable for great singers, she has maintained 
a place apart from them all. 

Not to become rhapsodical, however, the 
" Farewell Concert" of Jenny Lind last night is 
likely to be remembered for a long time to come 
by the audience and herself, since the demon- 
stration that accompanied it was worthy of both, 
and flattering to both. As it was undoubtedly the 
last concert, and as everything connected with the 
event must possess a certain Ttind of interest, we 
subjoin the programme : — 

Overture: ■ Clemenzi di TJto,' Mozart. 

Hymn tat Soprano, Chorus and OigHn — Mme. 

Oolduhmidt Mendelsiohn. 

Conoerto Drunalico : Tiolin, Hcrr Ernst, Spohr. 

Sacred Cantata: the 130th PiBlm— Solos, Mme. 

Goldschmidt & Hr. Locke;,. . .Otto Ooldscluaidt. 

Overture: 'The Ruler of the Spirits,' Weber. 

Aria: ' Non paTentar,'— Mme. Qoldschmidt, Moiart. 
Concerto fbr Fiano-forte, with OrchCBtra. 

Otto (}ald«chmidt. 
Scena and Aria: 'Ah.noD giuuge,' — Mme. 

Oaldschmidt Bellini. 

Fantasie: Violoncello— Sig. Piatti Piatli. 

Bnediah Melod; : ' The Echo,' — Mme. Qaldtchmidt. 
Conductor Mr. Benedict. 

From the above it will be seen that we should 
be spared the duty of criticism, even if it were 
pOBsiDle, under the circnmstances, to be critical. 
Every piece in the programme (including the 
psalm and concerto of Herr Otto Gold- 
bchmidt) had been already heard this season. 
We shall therefore cooGne ourselves to recording 
that the r^ret at parting with such a singer was 
made all the more poignant by the splendor of her 

Serformanees, which lefl the fixed impression that 
eony Lind was about to retire into private life 
in the very meridian of her powers. When she 
first came on to sing in Mendelssohn's hymn she 
was welcomed by a shout of applause from all 
parts of the hall, the orchestra included. As the 
concert progressed the entbuuasm of the audience 
got warmer and warmer, until, after the ex- 
tremely arduous and trying song of the Queen of 
Night (from Die Zauberfl/Ue), which taxes the 
hi^est notes of the voice so lerriblr, it became 
exacting and Jenny Lind was compelled to repeat 
the Allegro — one performance alone of which is 
enough to shake the physical force of the strongest 
and most expert vocalisL The second lime how- 
ever, was even better than the first. The great 
fintde from La Sonnambtda presented threefold 
difficulties aAer such an efibrl ; but these were 
overcome with ease, and the eantabUe singing in 
the recitative and largo, " Ah noo credea" was 
unsurpassable for pathos, delicacy, and refinement, 
disclo^ng all the old beauties so oflen described— 
and especially that incomparable loflo voce shake 
at the conclusion — in colors more than ever 
attractive. This truly exquisite performance — 
listened to throughout by the whole of the vast 
audience in breatbless silonce^was followed by 
such a burst of applause as seldom meets the 
gratified eare of an artist The audience were 
enraptured, and the singer was enraptured too 
— at least, if we may draw conclusions from the 
gush of song which followed in the rondo, " Ah 
non giunge" — only to be likened in its beauty and 
impulsivenciia to those " profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art" which the poet attributes to the 
skylark. The audience responded by cheer after 
cheer, and Jenny Lind was compelled to return 
to the orchestra; but, having yet another task to 
perform, she wisely declined to repeat the rondo. 
The lajit piece was the well-known " £cbo Song," 
in which,asusnal,the songst ma accompanied her- 



self at the piano. There wassomethin^ suggestive 
in this Swedish melodv, which, after the reiterated 
" echos," as everybody knows, terminates pianii- 
jiBio — like the mutic of some sweet voice heard 
from a long distance. Jenny Lind seemed to 
bestow more than ordinary' puna upon this illusion, 
and lingered upon the few concluding notes, as if 
with a feeling that they were the very last to 
which she was ever to give utterance in presenco 
of the English public. If such were really the 
case nothing could be mora natural, since whero 
so large a sympathy has been shown it is impoesible 
to believe that it has not io some measure been 
reciprocated. Jenny Lind haa given us good 
cause to thiok that she does not belong to the 
common race of artists, and that ingratitude does 
not belong to her nature. Let us, then, believe 
that the regret felt at parting was not all ou one 
side, and that the slight tremulousness which 
imparled an additional charm to those sofl and 
just audible tones at the end of the " Echo Son^' 
came from the heart of the singer, and meant 
something more than a simple expedient resorted 
to for the purpose of efiect. Of one thing wa 
are certain — the last notes of Jenny Lind will not 
very soon be forgotten by those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear them. They represented 
the final greeting of one who has rather been 
idolized than courted as an ordinary public 
favorite, and wero listened to with an interest 
little short of painful. To portray the scene that 
ensued is not easy. The audience rose as one, 
applauding, cheenng, and waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, with an enthusiasm that defies descrip- 
tion. The object of this extraordinary ovation — 
in which the ladies were quite as earnest as the 
gentlemen — was at length so moved by it that she 
caught the infection from her admirers, and waved 
her own handkerchief, first to the audience, and 
then to the orchestra, with a heartiness that left 
little doubt of her emotion. When she had gone 
■he was called back again, and the scene repeated. 
The end was thus worthy of the beginning;. 
Jenny Und won the favor of the English public 
from the first, and retained it undiminished to the 
last, which recent events have proved ; and, as we 
take it for granted that few can be indiSerent to 
what immediately concerns the welfare of one 
who — not merely by r«re giil^, hut by good works 
— has attained such distinction, we are glad of this 
opportunity to aasure our readers that Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldachmidt retires from public life 
to devote herself to a home which is oow, and has 
been since she was first married, one of unclouded 
happiness. 

Kadame Jenny Lind Qoldschmidb 

(Bnwi the LmidOD Pm) 
It may be heretical^it may he paradoxical — 
but, even with the deafening cheering of last 
Monday night at Exeter-ball still ringing in our 
ears, we must pronounce the Swedish Nighting^e 
to be a puzile, both in her career as a vocalist 
and in her policy as an artiste. As a lyric actress 
there is no other instance on record of a fame 
acquired by such an extraordinarily limited range 
of characters ; and, as a concert singei', her range 
of music seems equally to have been confined to 
the narrowest limits. Jenny Lind was first heard 
in England in 1S47. She achieved assuredly the 
greatest success ever known, and yet her dramalio 
reputation ia based on Alice in Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable, Amina in Bellini's Sonnambtda, 
and Maria in Donizetti's Flgtia del Reggimento. 
To state that these respective perfortnances were 
perfection is an exaggeration. But her Norma 
was a signal failure. Her Susanna in Mozart's 
Nozit di Figaro, always excepting that wondrous 
piece of vocalizatioo, the " Uoh vleni," was 
singularly repuUve. Her Adina in the Elixir 
was a terrible t«rmagaul, and her Lucia tho most 
unloving one ever witnessed. Strange it is, but 
in one of her finest assumptions, in Spontini's 
Vestale, she never appeared in this country. 
Taking ber oratorio repertoire, we have those 
magoiScent ilisplays in the MeisiaJi, the Oeatton, 
aniJ in the Elijah, which will give Lind's name 
much gireater glory than ber stage successes. Her 
collection of music for the concert programmes 



exhibited littJe variety. Her eternal " Echo " 
song, the " Ah non giunge," the " Non paventar," 
the scena from Beatrice, &c., with ever and anon 
"John Anderson," a stray ballad of Balfe or 
Benedict, whoever was conductor lor the time 
being, and some weak work of Herr Otto l^ld- 
Bchmidt, and the catalogue is soon gone through. 
Setting aside a miserahle quibble that has been 
raised of the probability oi' Lind's return to sing 
for others, but not for ber own account, assuming 
that.this is a bona fide farowell, and not a Grin 
ju^le, the trutli may now be told of Hme. Gold- 
Bchmidt's final appearance. It has been given out 
that ber chief reason for the campaign of this 
year Jn England was to enable her euro ipoto to 
take his position, as she believes, as a second 
Mendelssohn. If this be true, it was an amiable 
hut an unfortunate delusion, for, whether as pia- 
nist or composer, a more marked mediocrity never 
claimed public patronage than Herr Goldschmidt. 
In this respect Mme. Schumann, the onrivalled 

g'aniste, has made as great a mistake as Klme. 
oldschmidt. Polite toleration and fair hearings 
have been granted to the productjons of I>r. 
Schumann and Otto Goldachmidt, and that is all. 
It is yet too early to enter into all the causes of 
Jenn^ Lind's popularity. Many judges think 
that It was mainly owing to ber system of sinrring 
for chanties, like that so successfully adopted by 
the celebrated Mme. Calalani. This supposition 
will not stand good, however; if Lind and Cata- 
lani had not been great singers, with artistic spe- 
cialities to dislinguiab them from the throng, their 
charitable policy would have availed but little. 
It is much more reasonable to ascribe the vast 
triumphs of the Italian and the Swede to their 
ingenuity in isolation. Catalan! would never s; 
if she could avoid it, with first--rate artistes. " J 
et mes quatres poup^es," her well-known axiom 
for an Italian opera, has been imitated by Lind. 
Until towards the close of her career this year, 
Viardot was the only rival star permitted to 
approach Mme. Goldschmidt, whose ambition was 
so overwhelming as to originate Meyerbeer's 
quaint observation as to its uncompromising char- 
acter. She has realized an enormous fortune, and 
vet it is, we believe, a fact, that for money she 
herself cares but little. To be regarded as the 
artiste, Ike anger, here was the impetus to her in- 
tensitv in the execution of the duties she took on 
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Jrknt Link and ber London CaiTica. — 
Human nature in its varieties seems to be, about 
equally distributed in all countries. Everywhere, 
where genius and highest excellence are recc^- 
nized and felt, you will see just about the aame 
proportion of deniers and protestors, who de- 
clare they can see nothing in it, that the great 
artist's, poet's, hero's success is all a mystery, 
and probably a humbug. Everywhere just 
many permns, who will believe anything, re; 
to any silly or malicious explanation, rather than 
accept acknowledged excellence as genuine. 
When Jenny Lind sang here she carried the 
masses with her, as she does everywhere ; she 
awakened that kind of enihunasm which ia 
blessing in itself, in that it lifts the common mind 
above its every-day, dull, hackoicd, unbclicv 
habit, and proves ^ain to us that the ideal is 
essential to our life as anything we cat or drink 
or wear; that io the ideal human souls n: 
nearly touch and feel each other, and the divine 
relationship and destiny. This remarkable ar- 
tist, possessed of the highest qualities, and in the 
fullest measure known to our day, which make 
up the great singer, appealed alike to high i 
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low, to popalu? iiutinct and to cultivated ta«(e. 
The general roice acknowledged ber. Yet the 
cliorus of praise was always disturbed by tome 
croaking, ill-omenad Bounds. There were not 
wanting those who could not or would not be- 
lieve the thing was genuine, who muttered hum' 
bog, trickery, cold and soulless throat imitation 
of instruments, be., who indulged, and to this 
day at every mention of the singer's name In- 
dulge, in petty sneers about " ventriloqubm." It 
seems to be an impossibility for some natures, 
even with the help of considerable experience 
and technical knowledge in the externals of an 
art, to credit or conceive of excellence in spheres 
wliiuh transcend their own. What their scales 
cannot weigh is naaglit What is morally, spirit- 
ually superior, what Is truly imaginative and not 
convenllonal, oSendd and irritates them because 
(in all simplicity, not meaning it, but necessarily) 
it somewhat excludes them and their small ways 
of seeing, bearing, and of judging. When a 
musical critic " of long standing " hatutually 
abuses Jenny Lind, you know at once the tone 
and temper of the man. 

In England Lind stood always first, where 
every great singer in her best days was so 
well known. Never more so than now. This 
last farewell visit of Madame (iOldschmidt has 
been a scries of the heartiest ovations. We have 
copied some of the most important notices of the 
London press. That of her last concert, which 
we copy from the TTmes to-day, is one in tone 
with nearly all of them. Tet there are crows 
among these birds also. On the prineiple of 
Audi aUeram parttm, we have copied the testi- 
mony of an unbeliever from the London Press. 
It is in the same sceptical tone, only not so vul- 
gar, as some of the criticisms wbi[:h have ap- 
peared here. The amount of it is, the writer 
cannot conceive how it can be, Ibat a singer can 
take so much deeper and wider hold upon the 
public than all others. Grisi, Sontag, Fersiani, 
See., are great singers, but they have not done it. 
Therefore it must be an illusion. The worthy 
public fancies it has received vastly more than 
has been actually given. Note what the writer 
says about her limited r«p«r(oire ; as if the few 
rdles she sang in her brief career on the stage, 
and the oft-re(nming names of pieces (widely 
difTirrent, it must be owned. In character and 
style) in the programmes of her crowded con- 
certs, were all or even a tithe of the musical 
range of Jenny Lind I See what Mr. Benedict 
had said about it : 

It wonld not be easy, in onr time, to meet any 
canlalrice whomsoever, who could play and sing 
to you from memory, from the first note to the 
last, the Armida of Gluck, the Chateau de Mon- 
tmero of Dalayrac, the Vestale of Spontini, the 
Deux Joum&s of Cherubini, the operas of Mo- 
zart, Weber and Meyerbeer, the oratorios of 
Handel and Haydn, all the melodies of Mendels- 
wAn, of Franz Schubert, of Sthuraann, the Ma- 
zurkas and Eluilei of Chopin, without counting a 
very extensive dramatic repertoire, comprising the 
scores of Ro«sini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi. 

It would perhaps be yet more difficult to name 
an artiste, who conid appreciate and compt«hcnd 
these great schools, become penetrated with their 
genius, preserve their lot'al colors, and appropriate 
to herself their styles. It would be almost impoe- 
lible to find a muriciennc, who could at sight de- 
cipher the most difficult pieces, retain melodies of 
an irregularand unusual rhythm, and repeat them, 
after several days, as if she had created them her- 
Klf. Mile. Lind unites tlicse precious qualities. 



The insinuation about jealousy of other artists 
is mean enough \ and equally so the alleged (Us- 
covery of the motiae of the singer's recent visit to 
England— to wit, to bring out her husband as 
a composer and another Mendelssohn 1 But it is 
easy to see that this stem dictum about the 
" marked mediocrity " of Otto Goldschmidt 
is to be taken with not a few grains of allow- 
ance ; for it accuses Mme. Claha ScnuuAKN 



nality, rare musit-ianship and beauty — many of 
them at least — although they may be open on 

If Jenny Lind would only visit un now, would 
it not be like the coming of the rain in Mendels- 
sohn's " Elijah " 7 Our musical experience is 
wider than when she came before. We have 
heard more models to compare ber with, and 
should appreciate her excellence more fully than 
we could oefore. 



A ITota bom Kr. Crawford, tlie Bonlptor. 

Nbwfobt, R. I., Jdli 23, ISse. 
Ta Iba EdlUf DtD>l|bt'a Jmriid of Hurin. 

May I a>k the favor of your giving pnblidtj to 
the following explanation in reference to a misnn- 
deistsnding, which I supposed some moDlhs since 
had been sufficiently cleared op by your remarks in 
an article upon the inauguration of the Statue of 
Beethoven. 

I arrived here a few days since from Rome, and 
hasten to express my surprise at there having been 
any qualion regarding the right of proprieloisbip 
exercised by Mr. C. C. Fiseihs in presenting the 
bronze stains of Beethoven to the Masic Hall of 
your city. I find that attempts have been made to 
claim for me a portion of whatever thanks the pnbtic 
owe to Mr. Perkins for the liberality of his donation, 
by suggesting that he merely paid the expense i«- 
qaired (or the model of the sutue and its exccnilon 
in bronze \ while I gave my time and thonght lo the 
creation of it, as an ackoowledgement of the obliga. 
tions I may be under for the appreciation your 
townsmen have conferred upon me. 

I desire that it may be distinctly anderslood, in 
justice to Mr. Perkins, that such a representation is 
withoat any fonndalion whatever. 

I shall only observe in reply to it, that when Mr. 
Perkins expressed to me his intention of ordering 
the bronze staine in question, I immediately request- 
ed that he would allow me to dedicate my time in 
the production of the model, as an indication of 
my esteem, and of my regard for the friendship with 
which he has honored me during many years. I 
need scarcely say that my friend insisted apon de- 
clining as strenuously as 1 insisted upon his accept- 
ing such a sonvenir ; and that finally he wai indaced 
to accede to my wishes. I have only to add that I 
shall always consider the statue to be In every sense 
of the ward the property of Mr. Perkins, and that I 
have no more right to question his disposition of it 
than 1 should have to claim any portion of the praise 
due to him for a donation without example, I be- 
lieve, in the city of Boston. Hoping that this sub' 
ject, which I r^ret to find is still a vexed one, may 
be set at rest forever by the explanation I have 
given, I remain very respeclfolly youra, 

Tbos. Csawtobd. 



Beethoven's Sonataa. A Card. 

The subscribers to the new Ocrmtm sterootjpe edi- 
tion of Beethoven's Piano-rorte Sonataa, are respect- 
fully informed that a ease of them has arrived, and 
that they are ready for deliverr at the office of tliia 
Journal, 21 School Si. The undersigned regrets ex- 
ceedingly the long delay which has attended theii 
paaasge to this country, Eurising from their having 
been forwarded by a sailing vesseL A. V. TSilTEB. 



The Com men cement festivities at Cambridge last 
week wcte enriched by a new element. In the e' 
ning the " Orpheus " Club, of about twenty singers, 
mostly Germans, from this city, encamped in 
College yard, and remained till midnight, singing 
German and Latin songs, and drinking Isger beer, 
with accompaniments of crackers and cheese. The 
students of connie fraternized with s hearty welcome, 
and thus one of the pleaasntest feamres of German 
student life was as it were engrafted on the America 
President Walker's levee, it is said, was somcwh 
deserted in fiivorof this mnsiol encampment.. 
The Evming GateUe't London correspondent, "La 
Spia," in speaking of Charles Kean's production of 
"The Winter's Tale," at the Princess's Theatre, 
rei^Us a well-known fignre to Boslonians. He says : 
" One of (ha most pleasing things in the performance 
was the familiar, jolly, cood-nalured countenance 
and spectacles, with bald head attached, of J. L. 
HiTTOH, (of ' little fat man ' renown,) who presided 
over the orchestra, and who could not refrain from 
onen joining his voice, in nnison with the bas.iaon, 
donble bsss or some other instrument, to some of 
the quaint old music which accompanied some of the 
shepherd and bacchanalian dances of the piece." 

Max Mabbtzex, in his new three years' lease of 
the Academy of Music, has wisely and successfully 
insisted on the curtailing of the stockholders' privi- 
lege, so fatal to all managers. Re will charge stock- 
holders Bfty cents each for the choice of reserved 
seats, and every seat not so secured by noon on 
day of performance, will be freely sold to the first 
comer. There is now some chance of a paying sc 
son of lulisn opera in New York The Philadel- 
phia BaUetin tnmslatcs the following items : 
The Cologne Gatttiii states that it is intendet 

build a monument to Hahdbl at Halle, his na 

town, and that a committee of the principal citizens 
has been formed for the purpose- 
On the SOth of June there died in Darmstadt, J. 
Rkicsbl, once celebrated as one of the first basso 
singers in Italy or Germany. He was for a long 
time attached to the opera In Darmstadt. The 
depth of his bass has seldom baeo equalled, and 
many of bis parts, as for instance ihoee of Sarastro, 
Osmin in the 'Elopement,' Bertram, Marcel, wi ~ 
long be remembered as wonderfnl. Beichel was 
Hungarian by birth, and a man of such colossal 
frame that one would have supposed his health im- 
pregnable to the ordinaiT attacks of disease, but be 
died in his 55th year. He bore, personally, a very 
high choracter- 



ffrfbrmed in the Catholic Church a week ._..,._. 
we are rightly informed, a mass by Mozart, and 
selections from Handel, Beethoven, &c., were given 
under able direction. Surely this is enou[:h to more 
the heart of the sternest Know- No thing. Why must 
all the best sacred music be conflned to the Catholic 
church^ Weekly we ask the question, as we hear 
fine voices singing nothing but psalm-tunes, the ma- 
jority of which are to (he works of these old masters 
what Mother Goose is to Sbakspeaie 1" . 

The celebrated mnsidan Cibl Fkiidkioe Abbl 
was one day walking iti the itrseta of London with 
Lord Kelly. They passed a tavern, where they 
beard some one playing a concerto of Abel's. "I 
shoubl like to know who this conceited tavern vir- 
tuoso is," said the lord, " Who else can it be," said 

Abel, "hat the accursed Caini" Here is an 

anecdote of another Abel : 

John Abbll was a native of England, at the time 
of the reign of Charles Second, and was celebrated 
for his fine counter-tenor voice. He was sent for at 
court; but evading to go by feigning some slight 
excuse, was commanded to attend. At the palace 
he was placed in a chair in the middle of a spacious 
hall, and suddenly drawn up to a great height, when 
the king and his attendants appeared in n jiallery 
opposite to him. At the same time a number of 
wdd heart were turned into the hall. The king hid 
him choose wbethar he would sing or be let down 
among the ferocious beasts. AbcII chose the former, 
and declared afterwards that he never sang so well 
on any occasion before. From this circumstance 
originated the saying, " The bird that can and won't 
sing, must be made to ting." 
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THE CASTIE H THE WILDEBins?. 
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XDWABD I.. BALCH, 
No. 91 SCHOOL STREET. 

PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

MMnnthttarr, 3T9 'WmsblncMn 8t>«et, 
BOSTON, KASS. 

!■. F- IDOI3C3-B, 
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Burl;, dozing Humble Bee I 
Where Ihou art Sa clime for me. 
L«t them uil for Porto Bique, 
r«r-off lieala through aeai to eeek, 
I irill rollow the* bIoik; -, 
ThoQ uiiniBted torrid lone ! 
Ztgiag ateerer, deaert oheerer, 
Let me chASS th; wDving line* ; 
Keep lUe neu«, me thj hauei, 
Singiog o'reT ehnibs Mid Tinea. 

Insect loTCT of the aun, 
JOf of th; dominion ! 
Sailor of the atmoaphere, 
Swimmer thniugh the nBTea of air, 
Torager of light uid noon, 
BpicureAn of Jddc, 
Walt, I prithee, till I come 
Within ear-shot of thy hum— 
All vrithout ia martyrdom. 

When the South irind, in May days, 



<all, 



With a 
SiWe 

And, with Boflnees touching a1 
'HnU the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 
And, infaaing subtle heats, 
Tun* the sods to Tloleta, 
Thou in annny aolitndei, 
BoTCr of the underwoods, 
Tha green lilencs dost displace 
With thy mellow, hreeiy basi. 

Hot midsummer's petted crone. 
Sweet to me thy drovrty tone, 
Telling of countless innny honn. 
Long days and aoUd banks of floweri. 
Of gifts of Bweetneos without boimd 
In Indian wildernesses bund. 
Of Syrian peace, imiDOital leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleaaoie. 

Aught nnsaTory or unclean 
Hath my insect ne.er seen. 
But violets and bilberry bells. 
Maple sap, and daffodils, 
QiUB with green flag half-majl high. 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honej, 
Soented ttm and agrimonj. 
Clover, cateh'fly, adder's tongue, 
And briar-toaes, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste. 
All was picture as ha past. 

Wiser far than human sear, 
Tellow-hreecli'd philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is bir. 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fkte and care, 
Leave the chaff and tsks the wheat. 
When tha fierce north-western blaM 
Cools sea and land ao far and faat. 
Thou abeady alumbereat deep- 
Woe and want thou canst outs1ee[F— 
Want and woe, which torture ns, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculons. 



^Av^tii&tm^nii. 
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[TnniliWd froa tha Oamu Cir thia JoanHl.) 

Th« Idfe and Chancteristacs of Boethoren. 

A^ a star of the firet magnittxle in flie inuaical 
firmament .'•hini'S the name of & man, who opcntHl 
an Fiiliivly nctr path in the domain of musii.-, and 
vlio by the tnn<>ie of his muloiUes mightily atirri'd 
tliu hearts of his hcarera and dtvw tears from 
iheir cyoa. This hero, whom nature had gifVed 
with a rich and inexhaustible Imaginalion, tras 
LvDwiG VAN Bkethovbs, 

He sprang from a musii-al family. Ills ^rand- 
f.ithvr, Luiiwi;! van Bcclhoven, nlo died Dec. 24, 
1T73, as kapeltmrister and bass singer in the ser- 
viie of the Elei^tor of Cologne, Max Frederick, 
had olWn in hin earlier days app«arc<l acceptably 
upon a national theatre established by his licnc. 
lie had panii'olarly distinguished him.<elf in the 
muaieal play ; L'aiaore artigiano, and in the then 
very favorite opera, " The Deserter," by Mon- 
sipiy. His son, John Tan Beethoven, also de- 
voted him!<elf to music. He held atU-rwarda a 
position in the chapel of (he Elector, ri'siding al 
Bonn. On the 12th of Kovemlier, 1767, he mar- 
ried Maria Magdalena Kenerieh, the daiij>hter of 
a head took of the Elector of Treves, and vidow 
of the eleuloral Chamberlain, Johann Laym. 
She was bom on the 20th of Dorember, IHG, at 
Ehrenbrfitstein, near Coblenz, and died at Bonn 
the 17ih of July, 1787. Her husband died 



Dec. 



1792. 



The serond son by this marriage was the great 
master of (ones, Li;dwig vas Beethoven, — 
Hu was bom at Bonn, on the 17th of Detcmber, 
1770. Hia elder brother, Ludwig Maria, had 
died soon after hia birth (April 2, 1769). AAer 
bim two younger brothers saw the light : Caspar 
Anton Carl, on the Sth of April, I77J ; and Kt- 



colau! Johann. on the 2d of October, 1776. The 
former supported himself as a piano-forte teacher ; 
the latter learned the art of an apothecary at 
Bonn. Both afterwards followed their brother 
Ltidivin to Vienna, where he spent the greatest 
part of his life. 

Rfilable accounts indicate as the spot where 
Beethoven first saw the light, the " Grans house," 
situatetl in the Bon n-gacse, number 51 5, the fourth 
house on the right from the Jews' lane, after- 
wards owned by Dr. SchildL. Subjequeatly his 
parents hired a habitation of the baker, Fischer, 
in the Rliein-^'SEse, No. 934, and this house has 
often been erroneously taken for Beethoven's 
birth-place. 

The scandal here and there circulated about 
Beethoven's descent from the kinji of Prusxia, 
Frederick William II., si-aroely needan refutation, 
since neither waa that monarch in Bonn before 
Beethoven's birth, nor had tlie mother ever left 
that cily during her marri>|il life. How Beet- 
hoven cjipresai'd himself (pni^-'i-ip • , q^-'ieam 
from a letter which ho ailtlressed in the latter 
part of hu life. Dee. 7, 1826, to an aged friend. 
" You write me," said 3cethovcu, " lliat I have 
somewiicre hecu referred to as a natural son of 
the late kin^ of Frui<sia. I heard of the story a 
long time ntio. But I have made it a principle,- 
never to write anything almut myself, and never 
to answer anything that is written about me. I 
gladly leave it to you therefore to make known 
to the world the honesty of my parents, and 
particularly of my mother." 

The cdu'-ation of Beethoven was not distin- 
guished. Reading, writing, drawing, and alittle 
Latin he learned al a public schotd. Among the 
pupils the one to whom Beethoven was most 
deeply attached, was Wurzer, afterwards presi- 
dent of the Stale Tribunal at Coblcnz. But 
little progress WRS made in his elementary studies. 
Kfusie soon supplanted in him any interest in 
other occopations. Already in hia fourth year 
he knew no greater satisfactiou than to listen to 
his lather, when he was preparing himself for a 
musical performance on the piano. Then Beet- 
hoven hastened away from his playmates, liateiieil 
with eager attention lo the fascinating tones, and 
beggcil his father, when about lo end, that he would 
still keep on. His greatest pleasure was when his 
father took bim on his lap, and let liim with his 
little fingers accompany the melody of a song on 
the piano. Presenlly he began lo atteuipt a rep- 
etition of it all atone. Tliis succeeded so well in 
his fifth year, that his father waa induced to give 
him instruction in music. But by ihls means 
music was well nigh apoilcd for him entirely. 
Often did be shed hitter tears over the hard 
treatment of his not very morally refined father. 



who was somewhat given to drink, and in that 
condition wottld indulge in an irritability that 
knew no bounds. This inconsiderate harshness 
of the father had a still more special ground. Ills 
salary scarcely sufficed for the hare necessities of 
life. In the wantot other resources, he cherished 
the hope of soon procuring through hia oldest son 
some aid towards the education of the two other 

Better instraclion than he owed his father, in 
such circumstances, Beethoven received from a 
certain Pfbippbr, who was music-director and 
oboist, and afterwards kapellmeister to a Bavarian 
regiment. To this excellent man, who was known 
as a talented composer, Beethoven was indebted 
fur the greatest part of his musical education. In 
his later years he gratefully remembered the in- 
structor of his youth, and, when he found hin^sclf 
in needy circumstaneea, sent him pecuniary aid 
from Vienna. 

Slill greater progress diil Beethoven make in 
mu^ie, when one of the most distinguished piani.''la 
in Boun, the court orpJinist' anih e'-ai-il-r mui'- 
cian, VAN dbr Eden, oHered, in consideration of 
Iho father's striuiened circumstances, to instruct 
the boy graluiloualy. But van der Eden's duties 
were so pressing, that the lessons could not be 
continued as regularly as the teacher, who was 
much delighted with his pupil's progress, could 
have wished. Van der Eden received a com- 
mission from the Elector Max Franz, whose 
attention had been called to the talent of the hoy, 
to give him an hour's instruction daily at the 
royal expense. In his musical development, and 
especially in the tochnical handling of the organ, 
Beethoven marie such rapid prepress, that lie 
often had to let himself be beard in the chapel 
and in the private chambers of the Elector, and 
always won applause. Max Franz proviiled also 
for the further instruction of the boy after van 
der Eden's death. Beethoven's teacher now was 
the celebrated composer and court organist, 
Christian Gottlob Neefe, who, after having 
bciin for a long time music director in Grosstnann's 
theatrical company, had been appointed to iho 
place vacated by van der Eden's death in the 
electoral cha|)el at Bonn. 

It was of essential advantage for Beethoven's 
musical culture, particularly for his taste, that he 
was made acquainted through Neefe with the 
works of Sebautian Bacu, and learned to over- 
come the difficulties involved in the execution of 
these compositions. By this means be acquired 
an uncommon facility of finger, by which hia 
playing was in later years distinguished. In his 
eleventh year he already played Sebastian Bach's 
" Well-temptered Clavichord," wlueh consisted of 
foor and twenty preludes and fiigues in all the 
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keys, with auch wonderful facility, that hia p«r- 
fbrmnnce fnta compared with that of mnny a die- 
tinguished pianist. In hia ninth year he had 
begun to compose. Hia attempts were more auc- 
ceaaful, after Neefa had taught him the rules of 
composition, of wliich ontil then he had been en- 
tirely isnorant In his eleventh year he com- 
posed nine vlriatiooa on a m&rch, three piano 
sonatas, and some songs, among olhera the well 
known one of Claudius : Wenn jemand eine Reise 
thui, &c. He also wrote about this time Che music 
to a chivalric ballet produced by the high nobility 
in the Carnival season, which for » long lime 
paased for the work of a Count von Waldslein, 
who with the dancing master Habicb from Aix 
had arranged ihe ballet in question. 

Beetboven had found an especial patron, who 
reoiaioed not without influence on the higher 
culture of his talent, in the above-named Count 
von Waldatein, who at that time lived at Bonn as 
knight of the Germanic Order, and afterwards as 
Commander of the order and imperial Ireaaurer 
at Birnsbei^. The Count waa not merely a cou- 
noitsenr of music ; he engaged in it practically. 
It waa he who first rightly appreciated Beethoven's 
talent, and through bim was developed in tiie 
young artist the gift of varying and working out 
a theme extempore. From bim Beethoven re- 
ceived, with the most delicate regard to his sensi- 
bility, frequet)! pecuniary aid, which was for the 
most part considered a donation from the Elector. 
With him the Count stood in high favor, and waa 
almost his inseparable companion. By his medi- 
ation Beethoven already in his fifteenth year 
(1785) waa appointed organist to the electoral 
chapel in Bonn, where he alternated with bis 
teacher, Necfe, in Ihe diacharge of the not heavy 
duties. The little organ in the then Court Cha- 
pel (now Evangelical Church) required no great 
dexterity, nor could such have found sphere 
in an instrument of auch limited construction. 
Neefewaastrongand healthful, and not prevented 
by other bnsiness from attending to his duties. 
From all this it appeara, that Beetboren's appoint- 
ment was simply a kind provision for hia support. 
Beethoven always alludes lo his patron, the Count 
Waldatein, with a feeling of the deepest gratitude, 
whith he expreaaed in his later years by dedi- 
cating tfl him hia great Sonata in C major, (opus 
63), one of his most celebrated worts. 

To the musical instruction wbiL-b he gave in a 
few families, Beethoven was indebted fur an at- 
tractive acquaintance, which was of the mo9t 
favorable influence for his social culture. He 
made it in the bouse of the widow of the electoral 
Counsellor von Breuning. The family consisted 
of three sons, nearly of Beethoven's own age, and 
one daughter. Besides the latter, the youngest 
eon abo received music lesaons from Beethoven, 
and was already a distinguished piano-player, 
when, after completing hia medical studies, in 
1798, be died. The second son, Stephen, after- 
wards imperial Counsellor in Vienna, where ho 
died a few months after Beethoven, (on the 4th 
of Jane, 1827,) was hia friend of many years' 
standing, devoted to him with the most inviolable 
constancy. The third son, Christopher, received 
a position in Berlin, as privy counsellor of revi- 
uon and cassation. To the daughter, Eleonore, 
afterwards married to Dr. F. G. Wegeler, in Cob- 
lens, Beethoven dedicated bis first VariatioDs 
for the Piano. 

Throughout bis life ho retained a friendly re- 



collection of the happy days which he had spent 
in that family. There too he had first became 
acquainted with the German literature, particu- 
larly with the hett poetical productions. In that 
house reigned, with all the impulsiveness of youth, 
an unconstrained fine tone. Christopher and 
Stephen von Breuning tried their hands not mtb- 
out success in little poems. The family lived com- 
fbrtably,and in theirsocial circles there prsvailed 
a conversBlion, which combined the useful with 
the agreoable. From several of the later letters 
of Beethoven it « evident how contented be fell 
bimaelf in that family, where he was soon treated 
as a child of ihe bouse. Not only the greatest 
part of the day, but many a night he passed lh*>re. 
There he felt free and without any restraint. 
Many things cons[tired to make him cheerful and 
to further the development of his mind. E-'pe- 
cially did the friendly and good-natured lady of 
the house excit a beneficent influence upon the 
young man's humeri, which occasionally bordered 
upon stubborn self-will. 

In his above-mentioned capacity as court or- 
ganist, Beethoven fint gave accidentally to the 
orchestra a proof of his talent at a solemnity 
which took place during Pas^on week in the 
Catholic church. There the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah, coneisting as it ia well known of little 
sentences of four to five lines, were chanted to 
a di;6[iite rhythm as chorales. The tune consisted 
of (our successive tones, for example, c, d, e, f; 
several words, indeed whole sentences being 
alwayssung upon the third, until a few concluding 
words led back into Ihe ground tone. As the 
organ had to be silent during Passion week, the 
singe' ^V '"''y accompanied ad libiluia by a 
pianifL BeetlWW, upon whom this o6ice de- 
volved, contrived by bis modulations in the ac- 
companiment lo throw the very accurate singer 
Heller so out of time, that he could not find the 
cloMDg cadence. The kapellmeister Lucchew, 
who was present, was amazed at Beethoven's 
playing. The latter was complained of by Hel- 
ler, in the first ebullition of his rage, to the Elec- 
tor, who, alihouph pleased at the youthful wag- 
gery of the pianist, commanded a more simple 
accom paui ment. 

About this time also Beethoven became Cham- 
ber musician. One day he waa playing at sitjht 
in a court circle a new Trio by Pleyet, together 
with FiiANZ RiEB, the first violinist of the Elec- 
toral Chapel, who died in his native city, Bonn, 
in 1845, and the celebrated Bekneiard Rom- 
BitHO, who closed bis early career in 1841, at 
Hambui^. In tho second part of the Adagio, the 
artists, if they were not together, did not break 
down ; they plaj'cd bravely on, and came out 
happily together.' It was found afterwards tliat 
there bad been tvio bars left out in the piano 
part. The Elector wondered very much about 
this work of Pleyel's, and a week afterwards 
caused it to be repeated, when the mystery waa 
discovered, to the satisfaction of the prince. 

It was on the first return of the famous Jo- 
seph Hatdn from England, in July, 1792, that 
the Elector's orchestra surprised him with some 
mnnc at a breiAfast at Godesberg; a summer 
place of resort near Bonn. Beethoven waa very 
happy, when a Cantata of bis composition, which 
be submitted to the great master, attracted tbe 
especial notice of Haydn, who encouraged the 
composer to continued studies. The intended 
performance of this cantata afterwarda at Uer- 



gentheim, where the Elector used to reside as 
grand master of the Germanic Order, fell through, 
because several passages for the wind instruments 
were so difficult, that several musicians declared 
tbey could not play them. 

According to tbe judgment of one of bis con- 
temporaries, Beethoven's piano-playing, for which 
he was afterwards so celebrated, bad at that time 
something rough and bard about it ; be bad never 
yet heard any excellent pianiM anil knew not the 
fine nuancei in tbe treatment of the instrument 
Not long afterwards, when be had composed his 
Variations, dedicated to the Countess von Hatz- 
(eld, upon Vieni amore, a theme of Rhigini, be 
followed the electoral orchestra to AachafTenburg. 
'By Ries and the two Rombergs be was presented 
to the kapellmeister Stebkrl, who died in I8t7, 
in bis native city, Wiireburg. By repeated en- 
treaties this then celebrated master was moved to 
play upon the piano. His performance was very 
easy and graceful. Beetboven stood by him with 
the most earnest attention. It was now hij turn 
to play. He only consented to do 50 because 
Sterkel had intimated a doubt whether be himself, 
as the composer of the above-named Variations, 
could play them readily. Sterkel could not find 
them. But Beethoven flayed not only those 
Variations,' so much as be reiheaibered of them, 
but also aereral others, which were not less diffi- 
cult, to the greatest aniazenient of Ihe listeners, 
iu the same graceful manner, by which he had 
been so much struck in Sterkel. He thus gave 
K proof, how easy it was for bim to leam his man- 
ner of piano-playing from another. 

At this time, however different it may have 
been in later years, it cost but little pains lo per- 
suade bim to a mu^cal performance- It only 
required a friendly invitation. 80 much the 
greater waa his aversion to ^ving les.wn4, except 
those in the von Breuning family- Oppwite the 
house of Madame von Breuning was the hotel of 
the Auatrian ambassailor. Count von Wcstphal. 
Beethoven could bardly bo induced to continue 
tbe often interrupted lessons which he bad com- 
menced there. Frequently he turned back before 
the door of the hotel. Then he would promise 
Madame von Breuning, that he would give two 
hours' instruction on the following day, but that 
day it was impossible. His own rather narrow 
circumstances did not trouble bim ; but he was 
made anxious by the thought of hia family, par- 
ticularly of hia mother, whom he deeply loved. 
A similar, if not even stronger aversion, (o that 
for giving lesaons, was felt by Beetboven in his 
Uter years against invitations to play tbe piano 

" Tlien he came to mc," relates one of his 
friends, "gloomy and out of tune. He complained 
of their forcing bim to play, even if the blood 
burned under his nails. Gradually a conversa- 
tion waa spun oat between us, in tbe couise of 
which I sought in a friendly way to entertain and 
quiet him. That end attained, I let the conver- 
sation drop. I aeatedmyself at my writing-desk, 
and Beethoven, if he wanted to speak with me 
again, had to dt down upon the stool before the 
piano. Presently with a careless hand, often 
white turned away from the instrument, he would 
seize a couple of chorda, out of which by little 
and little the loveliest melodies developed them- 
selves. About bis playing I most say little or 
nothing, even in passing. BeelboTen now went 
off in an entirely changed mood, and always liked 
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to come back again. But that repugnance still 
remained, and frequenttj became ibe source for 
bim of rhe greatest mlniuderBlandiDga with hia 

[TotMConUDiuil ] 



Scbomuui'i "Faiadise and the Perl" 

[HoBBBT SCBVMUIH U certunlf One of the "beat 
abused" sod hsteiiif ali musical compoaen. Wit- 
ness the following amuaingly biller proleatationa from 
tbat lamentable victim ot the Engliah bugbear about 
the " Music of the Futare," the London Uutieal 
World.l 

Tbe Inst concert of tbe season, [of the Philhar- 
monic Society,] nfaich took place on Monday 
ni;;bt, waa certainl; unique. The programme 
was entirel}' devoted to — 

•• Faradiie and tht Piri; a oantita for aolo voices, 
chorua, and Ofoheatra, by Dr. Robert Bchumann ; the 
poetcj fram Mooie'a Lalla RookA, tianaUtcd and 
adapted to Che muaic by William Batthnlomev. First 
time of performance. Conductor, Profesaor Stemdale 
Bennett." 

We do not renrember any other composer be- 
sides SobunianD to whom the whole programme 
of a concert haa been assigned. No doubt '' Pa- 
radise and (he Peri" ia a long work, which muat 
necesfflrlly preclude anylhin>{ else bein^ given 
on the aame night The Choral Symphony ig a 
lonj; work, too, buf only one part of the pro- 
gramme ia abaorbed in lis performance. Tnure 
are many other compositions of length (and 
strength) which are dealt with by tbe society 
according to rule. If companable within the 
ordinnry duration for one part, they may be per- 
formed ; if rot. they are rejecled. The new 
work of Dr. Schumann conatituti'd an exception : 
why, we cannot make out, unless that it was given 
at the express desire of her Majesty, who attend- 
ed, and who ahoalJ have tbe privilege of con- 
structing her own scheme, or, at least, of naming 
the prini'ipal mori:eaux. If, on the present occa- 
sion. Her Most Gracious Majesty named Dr. 
Schumann's " Paradise and the Peri," ahe was 
thereby the uni'onscious means of excluding any- 
thin-; else from the programme. We repeal, tbe 
con'-ert wan uniipie, 

Mme. GoIcl!«hmidt's singing was entirely thrown 
awav, the music of "Paradise and the Peri" 
being everywhere unvocal, and scarcely any- 
where interesting. Indeed, many who heard 
Jenny Lind for the first time, went away disap- 
pointed, having expected something very diffurenl 
from a singer of snub colossal reputation. In 
short, a more dreary concert was never listened 
to at tlie Philharmonic. 

Of the music of " Paradise and the Peri," it ig 
not ea^ to speak. If judged by tbe atamlnrd of 
the great writers, it can liatdly be considered 
miKK at all. It has nothing akin to Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Moznrt, Beethoven, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Weber, Cherubini, Kossini, or any of 
thuse whom we have been taught to renard as tbe 
masters of the art. There is no melody, no form 
— nothing that "appeals" to tbe ear^notliing 
that touches the heart. Even the etTects, to which 
the disciples of the new school point so irium- 
phanily, are produced by means anyihlng but 
legirimate. Dr, Schumann, in short, is not pos- 
Ecraerl of that musical organization, without 
which all the talent and ingenuity in the world 
avail nothing. He has minil — but his mind in not 
musical. He has power — but ho lacks the in- 
stinct for music. He produces by some myat^ 
rious rule of his own ; but nothing be doessprings 
naturally from tbe Wart For years Schumann 
reigned a high autljarily on musical matters; but 
in an evil hour he fancied lie could compose, and 
began, as he imagined, to exemplify liis doclrinrs 
(ri' taste by music of his own. Finding he could 
not follow in the path of the really great masters, 
he determined to strike out a new one for him- 
self, which he effected accordingly in a totally 
opposite direction. The world will never be in 
want of those who think that whatever is new 
niu:>l be good, and that what is unintelligible must 
surely M profound. Dr. Schumann was hailed 
as an apostle of a new school, and became the 



prophet of a certain clique. The new preacher, 

nevertheless, did not boast of many dlsi-iplea ; and 
Schumann was soon compelted to abdicate in 
favor of another apostle, who brought with him 
greater eloquence, subtlety, and daring, witb an 
equal contempt for precedents. The old was 
deserted for the new ; Schumann was dethroned, 
and Richard Wagner sat in his place. Such is a 
brief outline of Schumann's career. The asylumi 
at Ditsseldorf can tell the sequel. 

The principal vocal performers in the Cantata 
were Madame Jenny Lind Gotd:^.'limidt, Mr. 
Loi'key, Madame Weiss, Mr. Benson, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Lawier. The orchestra and 
chorus were as zealous and carerul as if they had 
to play the Walpxirgis Nighl or the Requiem. 
The singers did their utmost. Professor Stemdale 
Bennett took immense pains, and never more 
eame.«tly strove for a success ; but all would not 
do. There was no aucceaa — ^not even the ahadow 
of a success. Tbe applause at the end was faint, 
until the Queen arose to depart, when loyalty 
gave vent to that enthuuaim which the music 
Itself failed toexcite._ 

And vet Jenny Lind tang the last air — when 
tbe Peri has found the treasure which buys back 
her place in Eden — like a cherubini(f^ 

(Prom tlH sune, Jnn 38.) 

Robert Schumann has had his innings, and 
beett-bowled ont — like Kchard Wagner. " Para- 
dise and the Peri" has gone to the tomb of the 
" Lohengrina." 

When, to drq) melaphor^is all this trifling to 
cease ? How many times more shall we have to 
insist that the new school— tbe school of "the 
Future"— will never do in EnpUnd ? If the 
Germans choose to muddle themselves with beer, 
smoke, and metaphysics, till all things appear to 
them through a distorted medium, or dimly sug- 
gested through a cloud of mist, there is no reason 
why sane and sober Briions should fullnw their 
example. The moon-struck zealots of Weimar, 
HrIIc, and Leipzig, have their Liszt, to (mii) 
guitle them; but withouta UfA, who n^r "stand 
at our elbow and teach us what is lehaleand what 
oazeC {Afhenceum — "anlr," page 786), it is im- 
possible for ordinary thinkers to apprehend the 
meaning, if meaning there be, of such strange 
fish as Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, Frnni snd 
Co. Unbnppily, or happily, we are unprovided 
with a jai'k-a-tantern. Thus, when listening to 
the music of such men, we are compelled to 
wander at random In a dark and impenetrable 
forest, without even a cheat of a will-o-the-wiap 
to deceive ua for a moment into the notion that 
we arc going st>mewhere, that we are really about 
to liKbt upon an unseen path conducting to an 
outlet from the labyrinth ot trees and undergrowth. 
We are lost, like the. b«bes of the wood, when 
night approaches — seeing nothing hut shadowy 
phantoms, hearing nothing'but tbe bowling of 
furious wolves, and the roarine of pitiless pardi. 
Why then, we repeat, in tbe absence of Liszt — 
who will not travel from Weimar to London, and 
enlighten us, but sends us books which we cannot 
understand — why thus helplrssly afflict us with 
Wagnerand Schumann? We put it to Professor 
Bennett, who took such care to introduce the 
Peri in her best attire, that, .but fnr ber moral 
deformity, she might have passed for something 
decent and becoming — we put it to Professor 
Bennett, who has redeemed the Philharmonic sins 
by good works, and saved tbose who, justly, should 
have done penance in a winding sheet — we put 
it to Profespor Bennett, a musician and composer 
of genius and attainments, who knew Mendelssohn 
intimately, and wDmhips John Sebastian witb his 
soul — to Professor Bennett, the champion of En- 
glish instrumental music among foreigner?, and 
the spoiled child of hig own i ountry — Professor 
Bennett, who was nurtured in harmony, and 
brought up in the path which all sincere musicians 
should tread — we put it to Bennett, whether such 
a tuneless rhapsody as " Paradise and the Peri" 
was fit for those whose delicate ears — during half 
a century, more or lew — have been nourished 
with the pure, and sweet, and healthy strains of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spobr, and Mendels- 
sohn 1 We anticipate his ftniwer- — " No." 



After the disastrous failure of Kicbard Wagne 
and his music, last season, there was no excuse fo 
devoting a whole concert to the music of another 
composer of" the Future." Since these gentlemen 
have written for " the Future," let " the Future" 
enjoy the exclusive benefit of their in.ipi rations. 
Why perturb and vex the Present to no purpose? 
The Present— as the most enthusiastic partisans 
of SL-humann and Wagner admit, nay, insist — is 
incapable of fathoming the depths of'^ their phil- 
osophy ; alt the length of line which it can throw 
out is unsiiRicient to get half-way down to the 
bottom. To abandon it as hopeleas, then, and rest 
satisfied with Mozart and bis successors, would 
surely be the vriser course. 

Such an experiment as that of Monday evening 
must not, on any account, be repeated. ""' 
Queen's vi^t and Jenny Lind's singing n 
almost rendered inflictions — since, as no one 
willing to rise before Her Majesty had given 
signal, or to quit the concert-room while Jenny 
Lind was in the orchestra, the inconveniently 
crowded audience was compelled by couitesy, if 
not by inclination, to remain till the end. Imag- 
ine — oh, uninitiated resderl— three uninterrupted 
hours of Schumann, three uninterrupted hours of 
mtisic "without form and void," three hours of 
organized sound uiUhouC a tingle tune I We 
not exaggerating, but slating a simple fact. 
Seriously, this passes the limits of toleration. It 
was sad to listen to the eflbrts of Mme. Gold- 
Schmidt Lind and her associates — so clever, intel- 
ligent, and zealous — to give lifu to music which 
has no more spark of vitality than a corpse ; 
was painful to view the care-stricken countenani 
of the conductor, who with an " anxious polysco^ 
ity," natural under the eireumstances, surveyed 
now the hand and chorus under bis control, ni 
Jeniiy Lind and her vocal fellow-sufferers, m 
the Queen and her most mu^cal Consort, and ni 
the poor subscribers, half sofibcated and half 
asleep — as though fearful that in spite of all his 
toil and trouble, the criittata would sooner or later 
go to pieces. Poor Professor Bennett! Hia 1 
was not an enviable one — before the Queen, 
in presence of the " Nightingale," and with Mr. 
Costa, all eyes and ears, among the audience. 

L ist yesr Richard Wagner very nearly annil 
ated the Philharmonic. Luckily he did not i/uile. 
But, now that Wagner has returned to Zur' ' 
never sgain to be summoned "to the rescue, 
Robert Schumann is allowed to represent the 
school of "the Future" (not as conductor, of 
course, but as composer), a still greater peril will 
be incurred — for, though Richard is more subtle, 
uncompromising, arrogant, and fearless, Robert is 
mote specious. Ilis music, at times, more nearly 
resembles music than the monstrous comblnati 
of Tatnhauger and Lohengrin; yet inasmuch 
in principle, it ia juat_as vicious and bad, for tiiat 



Paradise, or Pnrj^toryT 

Being particularly desirous to know what kind 
of a musical dish the Philbnrmonic Society had 
set before the Queen and the subscribers at the 
concluding concert, Mr. Punch on tbe following 
morning sent for the two journals in which tbe 
two ablest mu>ical critics of the day keep watch 
and ward. Tbe great and important novelty of 
the night was a composilion, called " Paradise 
and the Peri," by Dr. Schumann, and Mr. 
Punch's mind was thus set at rest, and his curi- 
osity satisfactorily met. 
The Daili/ Newi says : Tbe Itma says : 

" From the iroprcasion " We have only to add 
on Dnrnelves, as well as that 'Paradise and the 
the evident effect on a Peri,' aa a musical com 
highly critiral audienre, position, ia destiluteofin 
wo believe 'Paradise and vention, and wanting ii 
the Feri ' to be a work of intelliiriblefonn. Insnon, 
great genius and power, any thing so hopelessly 
of which the beauties will drean', so wholly made 
develop themselves more np ofshreds and paicbca. 
and more as it is of^encr soiII-defiaed,BOgcnerally 
heard and better noder- anintereaitng, — we have 
stood." rarely heard." 

And the question being thua decided, and the 
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foolish ideft of the heterodox, who think that 
there is no such thing as an absolute fact in mu- 
sical art, being thus DTerthrown, Mr. Funch is 
happy to place on iropcriBlmble record the opin~ 
ions of his brother critics, with nhom, he begs to 
add, that he cordially agrees, without having 
heard the composition they describe. 



Objects of Hnsioal Ednoation, and their Time. 

B-* Da. A. B. MiRi,* 
What is to b.' learned, and which is the proper 
time for each kind of instruction ? These ques- 
tions, of the utmost importance in their minutest 
particulars, demand the graveat and mft<t searching 
consiileration Irom parents anil teachers when 
they have determined to itetlicate a child to 
ma^rical education. To profcsMrs of music, tiiese 

Jueslioni must always be of (he highest interest. 
n ordur to point out, at least, the modt Important 
perioils, we will take a cursory view of all the 
relationships and circumstances of musical em- 
plorment, whether as a profession or otherwise. 

'iVe must, in the lirst pUce, clear away a deep 
and widely diffused prejudice. On the question 
being aiibed : What ought to be learned in munic ? 
it is usual, particularly among teachers, to make a 
distinction between those persons who make music 
a profession, and those who cultivate it merely 
for pleasure and ;ienera) humanizing e<lucaiion ; 
between future professional men and mere ama- 
teurs. The ibrmer, according to the judgment of 
the teachers, ought to be faadamrnkiUg — the 
latter, however, only suparficiaUy, or fess funda- 
mentally instructed. This distinction is o[ie of the 
most erroneous and desiruciive that ever crept 
into discipline. That education alone is bent-fi~ 
ciiiUy fruitful which is most perfectly grounded ; 
and what is more, it is the easieat, and consumes 
the least time. In order to be concinr^ed of the 
truth of these assertions, it is only necessary to 
have a right underslanding of the nature of this 
fundamenlal knowledge; not of tbe false pedaoi ry 
whiih assumes ila name (and is as useli-ss to tha 
prolessiooal lujin as to tite amateur), but of the 
Bturlv absolutely neL-esimry for the compreheniHon 
of the real nature of the science, of the dote 
connection of all that is essential, and of the 
constant and rational development of one Ibrin or 
figure from anoiher, so tliat the preceding Ibnn 
necessarily leads on the sui'i-eeding, and the 
succiKSrling form is always prepared and t'ni'ililatcd 
by the preceding. 

Between the instruction of the artist and of the 
amateur there is only this diircn-nce — tliiit the 
latter may discontinue his pursuit of the science 
earlier than the former, iit any point or [lusition 
of artistic [lOwer he tn.iy chooM lu lix ; whereas 
the artist li necessarily obliged to di'diciite hiniwlf 
entirely, once and tur ever, to the art of his 
eli-c'tion. 

Now to return ti 
What is to be Uarn 
fur each study ? 



I. SONO. 



Wo have already said that, if possible, every 
one should leai n mu^ic : we now pronounce our 
opinion more Bpccially, that eetry one, if poiuible, 
should Uarn ginginij. Song is man's own true 
pi-culiar mnsic. The voice is our own jieculi.ir 
connate instrument — it is much more — it is /Ae 
living sympathetic organ of our soiits. Whatevur 
moves within us, whatever sensation or emotion 
we feel, becomes immeiliately embodied and per- 
ceptible in our voice ; and so, indeed, the voice 
and song, as we may observe in the ea^li^^t infancy, 
are our first poetry and the most faithful compan- 
ions of our feelings, until the "shrill pipe of 
tremulous age." I^ as in song, properly so called, 
music and speech be lovingly united, and the 
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words be those of a true poet, then is consummated 
the most intimate union of mind and soul, of 
understanding and libeling — that combincil unity, 
in which the whole power of the human being is 
exbibite'l, and exerts upon the singer an<l tha 
hearer that wonderful might of song, which by 
infant nations was considered, not quite untruly, 
as Bupemainral ; and whose softened, and there- 
Tore, perhaps, more beneficent influence now 
contributes to social elevation and moral improve- 

Song is the most appropriate treasure of the 
solitary, and it is at the same time the most 
stringent and forcible bond of companiotisliip, 
even fi'om the jovial or the s<'ntimeniHl popular 
catch of the booth, to the sublime creations of 
genius resounding from I'Ongregated artistic thou- 
sanils assembled by one I'ominon ioipul«u in the 
solemn cathedral. Devotion in our churches 
becomes more eilifying; our jiopular festivals and 
days of enjoyment become more mannerly and 
animated j our soi'tal mceiingi more lively and 
intelleclually joyful; our whole life, in short, 
bc'.'Oinea more eluvatvd and cheerful by the spread 
of the love of song and of the [mwer nf sinning 
among the greatest passible number of individuals. 
And these individuals will feel themselves more 
intimately connected with society, more largely 
parlici[>aling in its bcnelits, of more worth in it 
and gaining more in it and gaining more hy it, 
when they unite (heir voices in the soci^ harmony 
of their friends. 

To the musician, but more especially to the 
compost-r. song is on almost rrrepl^iccabhi anil 
indispensable means of calling fonh and seizing 
the most delicate, lender, and deepest strains of 
fcelingfrom our inmost sensations. So inslrument 
can be a substitute for song, the immediate crea- 
tion of our own soul in our own brcoft; we can 
liave no deeper impression of the relations of 
sound, of the power of melody ; we cannot work 
more effectively u|ion our own souls and upon 
lho<e of our hearers than bj' heHrlfcIt song. 

Every friend of musii', therefore, should sing ; 

shoulil lie a master of song in ever}- branch. 
Song shoul'l. also, in the onler of time, be our 
Qrst musical Gxcrciw'. This slinnid U-giu in the 
eiirlie-l childhood, in the third to tbe lilih y<-ar, if 
it be nut [lossililu earlier; but not in the li>rni of 
instruction. The win;: o<' the mutlicr, whirh alliin-s 
iinitaiion, the joiful cin-lo of children plating 
together, is (he lirsl nntural singing M'hciol, where, 
withciut notes or masters, himply acroiiling to 
hearing and liviiev, tlie fibres of ihe wiul an! fir-t 
fn-ely excited and set in vibration. lustru.lion 
in music, pnipi-rly so called, should not in gencril 
begin uiilil thcsi'cond step of I ile'a ladder, between 
the seventh and tqiirt(i>ntli years. 

By far the eriMU'st number OS individunln have 
sullii'ient quilificatioiis of voice for singing, and 
to justify ttieir purruit ul the art with reasonable 
hojM ot stiei'cs''. Imlei-Hl, very consideriilile and 
valuable vocal iiu'ulties are mileh mure coinilinn 
than is gi-nerally imngined. There is certainly 
less delicii^ncy of iiainrul gif^s than of persons 
observant and talented enough to discover, to 
foster, and to cultivate them. In the meunlime, 
if iiiilee<l every One havt! not di-posilioii anil 
means (and gixiil fortune) to becmiie of some 
eon:.ct|iiem-e as a singer, let us consider that even 
with nil iiicuii^iilcntbli! voicu, much of the most 
touching and joy-inspiring capabilities may be 
attaineil, if leeling. artistic euliivation, and a vivid 
conception speak through a medium but slctnleri^ 
endowed. Why sli-iuid any one be dissatisfied if 
small means and trouble have made him capable 
of touching our hearts with a joyful or tender 
song; or have enabled him to pariiiipatc skilfully 
in the choral assemblies of his fellow citizens V 
Whether it may be advisable to proceed farther 
in singing and the cultivation of the voice, must 
be decided by the circumstances and inclinations 
of each individual. From composers, conductors, 
and higher masters, a (wmplute knowledge of 
everything belonging to wngiiig is to bo absolutely 
demanded, and ni..> practical execution thereof; 
unless, indeed, or^inic detitcl should render it to 
them impossible. A composer who does not ex- 
pressly study sinking, and practise it as far as 



possible, will scarcely bo aHe to write for the 
voice; he will with difficulty acquire the mi 
delicate musical declamation ; he will never 
come entire master of the life-like conductins of 
the voice, which is something far diflerent from 



n. Platiso on tbe Piano. 

After flinging, the command of the pianoforte 
is our most essential qualification, and among us 
is m considered. The piano is the only instru- 
ment, excepting (he scan^ely accessible organ, on 
which melody and harmony, and the rich web of 
combined and simultaneous voices, or parts, can 
be pm.)uced with aecurai^y anil almost unlimited 
magnificence of effect. It is also highly adapied 
to accompanying song, and (o conducdng. From 
intages i( has happened, that for this 
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Most songs have been composed with accompani- 
nieiit lor that inslrument — organ parts can be 
transferred without any change — and whatever 
quartet and orchestral music found favor with the 
public, was immediately presented (o pianoforte 
players in the form of arrangements, &in Thi 
fore, no branch of practice can promise so ric 
harvest as piano playing; and it must be acknowl- 
edged, that, without so abundant a field, any 
extended ai'quaintonce with our inu^eal literature 
woulil bi- scarcely giossible to the world in general. 
To the composer this instrument is nearly indis- 
pensable, partly on the Ibrogmng grounds, and 
partly liecause no other is so appropriate, both for 
exercising and exciting his own imagination and 
for proving the cfTeet of many-part compositions. 
It is eijually important to the conductor and lo the 
singing master. Bven its defects are ad van la 
to musical educa^on, and particulariy to the !■< 
[lOser. The pianoforte is greatly inferior to bowed 
and wind instruments in inward feeling and jian-er 
of lo^-e or quality of sound, in the power of sus- 
taining a tone in equality of Ibrce, in crescendo 

into each <ither, and in gliding imperceptibly Irom 
the line to the other, all which so ailmirabiv > 
ceeds on Ixiwed instruments. The ]iiaiio du'cs 
fully siilisly the ear: its performance, eonip,ired 
tu (tia( of bowed and wind insiruments, is ir - 
Uinnner colorless, anfl its effect, in eompsri; 
with the rcsjilendeiice of an orchestra, is at 
drawing lo a painting. But exactly on i 
account the piano moves more powerfully iho 
cri'ativc faculty of Iwth player and hearer ; for it 
rei[uircs their assistance to complete and color, ic 
give full significance to that whicli is biitspiriiiially 
indicaii'd. ' Thus imagination fosters the new idea, 
and jieuutntles tlierewith tu ;iur hearts; while 
other instruments innnediately srixc, nnd move, 
and s^lti^•fy the senses, and by their means a(iai*k 
the feelings more '|K>werfully, iicrhaps, in a sen- 
suous direction, but noc sofruiifullt in the soul. 
Tills is prolmbly the chief reason why the piano 
han bi'ronie ihe esjiecial instrument for spiriinally 
nmsical education, and particularly for c<iin[>'>si 

their votaries, whom they seduce into their owt 
insirumenial peculiarities, and create a oiie-sidei 
Duniierisiu in their productions. 

For (he earliest instruction, also, the pbno hai 
the advantage (good inning being supposed) o 
preseiiiiiig to the pupil correct tone/., and a cleai 
insight into the tonic s)-stem by (he key-board. 

But just from this point arises ibe important 
quality of the instrument, which may be perilous 
(o all (he real advantages derived from it, unless 
it be sedulously countertf'ml ; and this, we must 
confess, is at present but li'tle thought of^nny, 
indeed, that uangerous quality is speculated on, 
and an entirely false system of education is built 
on it lor outward show, through whose apparent 
advantages even the true artistic education is 
represented in a false light, as ignorant and bane- 
ful. Since tlie pianoforte bos its fixed tones pro- 
vided, it is easier to play upon this instrument 
than upon any other, without any internal feeling 
o( correctness of (one, or even without bearing, 
and to arrive at a certain degree of mechanical 
dexterity, llow often do we meet ready pianc 
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phyera, nbo, from want of a cnliirated fouling of 
fur", are incapAblu of i«n;!in|Z a rorrei:t auutc.'ision 
of lii'ien, or of inin^iiiiiig it, who have no ctuar 
nolioQ of what ihey are playing— n«y, "^o in 
n-alily hear nothing corriittly 1 How many 
bravura playen misfit one name, to whom the 
arrl-tiu meaning of a simple movement rcmaina a 
' fcaled book, and wlio tberefure perform llie 
' {•n'nteal and the least composition^ wilh assump- 
tion and vanity inilifd, but without awakunin^ 
jay in ihpmsKlvtta or to their auillt-nuu, but merely 
a fniitlcsa astoDishment at their t«t;hnical elcver- 
new ! And how deep bng thin perversion of art 
I Itito Ji'nd mechanism punctraled into anislii: life t 
I WtiORver baa an opporluniiy of observing many 
nmli^iils of music anil their leacheri^ cannot con- 
('c:il from himsrlf that at pre^-nt, partiiularly in 
hir^e towns devoted to vanity anil fashion, tho 
^IRMtur part of the pianoforte aiudents are in ihii 
loinner led astray; and tliat a great part of the 
teachers are themselveB i^tnoraiit of the ri^t path, 
or otherwise have not the eour^tge to oppoiie the 
ftreain of fashion, or tUa allureoienta of example 
and pci^jonal advantage. 

If, however, sHii't'Mciory instruition is rot to be 
' eKpeiUTl from alt masters, nor every student is lo 
. hfflie for the ehdee of a good maaler, thf re remains 
slill a tolerably sura method of (luardinn against 
' tliis wiiie-sprcad cviL It coniusts in rigidly exam- 
ining: the work, wliieh is exacred from the pupil, 
in ihe pupil h!n»elf, uid his parenls or pre<:eptor 
insisting absolutely that the leiieher shtill furnish 
really prolilable .work ; or, if that cannot be 
SCI ured wilh certainty, in seeking immediately 
another teacher more tru-tworthy tu his art. 

ITOU.MI.IIDU.J.1 



BiHD CoscRBTS.— At Verviers, In Belgium, 
another spei^ies of sport and ainnscmcnt has be- 
eouii! altogether fashionable. The B^slgians are 
nut fond of hunting ; they are panial lo liinis, 
not for mastieatury purposes, but in order to hear 
tlii-in King. On Sunil.iy Ust a grand cimeert of 
linneiA look placeat Verviifrs, at t.ho ri'sidenee of 
Mr. n,-iiry TaluraKiC. Tlie linuvl belonging to 
Mr. Jutin Iliizd, a butehor, having [lei-lbrraed 
flfiy-iivc queing-nafiei' in two hours, I'arneil off the 
firsc jirize, con^i^ting of a giild ined:ii and a ham. 
Tiie word qiioiiii/'xuffe signifies song, inii.sical 
tkiiirish. The second prize ■asa awanled to a 
linnet belonging to Mr. ilfnry Ilaiilet, itavlng 
L-xi-cuIi'd Rfly-lbree nourishes, anrl the lliird to a 
linnvl lielongina to Mr. Henry Talurii.v-«. Nu- 

siirnmnilinu country atren.leil tliis inferMfiiij 
Miiirvrt. Tlieniiurt is a siiigul^ir urn-, Uuidegasli- 



Brass I Brass! again. 

[A fiicnd (whose style *,iinilh ivonilrou^lj familiar) 
Mti-.i't Willis's iluiical IJ'urld the (oUonring letter 

1. 1"! wetk we had commencemi'iii — euminenre- 

n 1 ai old ILirvanl— ni>d ss usiml, a D.i.iun hand 

ii"i-ii^il M the Gxereisvs. llul — Iclmluil ! — tJiu glury 
Ilis ili'lhini'd. Brass, hmss. bi'ass. — nothing hut Nrass, 
Iti^i-s led the prui-ession from ihc lihmry lo (he church 
— iniss stood in ihe enlry, and hiew snil lilew— as we 

cracked the drums of Our e.iTS as wa entered the 
•luor^. Braisled ns to Ihe dinneriii Harvard ILill— 
bni<x gave us hcntimenMl melodies in Ihe President's 
yard in the evening — all is Umsi now-a-daya — noth- 

ilmss pUys upon the Common in Doston, evenings. 
— Uras« Iciulsolfourmillmry and civic and political 
prui-csnions — lirass is cverywlicre, and Doilim^ liiit 
iini>s. Uod grant, thui the disease among ihe bunds 
' do not become chronic. I rHmemt>er. I rcmemhcr — 
' when the old Brigade band was ourprincipjd delight 
in musical matters — dulcet Sates, temlcr hautboii, 
manly clarinets, solemn bassoons, melting horns, 
poul-siirring bogles, all joined in the harmony, and 
micd my soul with delighi. But now — oh, no, I 
I i-iinnot iDonlionit — witlioutinwardlyexocratingSaxI 
In the history of Tom Thumb, we read that he was 
the sou of a trumpeter, in Queen Anne's service, 
' who might have Uveil lo this day had he not blown 
I bis hrealhawnyl When I hear this continual bray- 
ing of hmss, I silently pray thai the fate of the elder 
Tliurob soon overtake these foUowers of Sax. 



Dwtght b^s, enireata, prays fbraretnrn of the 

olden lime — all in vain : the muliiiude is satisfied — 
what though the few are discontented t Keatly, 
though, Ihe matter is becoming serious. At this rate, 
in a few years wood inslniments will become un- 
known, and wo shall have to gi> to Rurope to learn 
hnw one Boiindi. Like the sinjiing of men's voices, 
a brass band oeeaaionally is very beautifnl and satis- 
fying ; but as in the one case the ear becomes weary, 
and longs for the soprano voice; so, in the other, "we 
wane the soft voices of the wood. 

There is one kind of bniss mnsic which Inevor 
hear here — wonderful for ils effect upon the feelings. 
Yob can recull. donbiless. from your experience 
abroad, the thrill which has gone through yoi^ as in 
some narrow street of an amient European city, sud- 
denly you met a funeral procession, and the long- 
dmwn notes of an old Lutheran choral arose from 
the deep-voiitd horns, trombones and trumpets. The 
feeble Sax-hum found no place there, but the bold, 
manly tones of those oldfksliioncd, miisculine brass 
instrnmonts. playing the harmonics of Daeh. Moznrl, 
Strauss, were pervaded with a solemnity and );randeiir 
for which we sigh here in vain. Bere ii a legitimate 
use for brass. But why try lo make it the only 

The music on Boston Common, these moonlight 
evenings, calls out a vast num!>er of people — many 
of whom go to hear. Nuw and ihcn comes up some 
favorite waltz or song, — then it is fun lo hear the 
applause; but the whining soniimoniol ditties from 
opcms do not always take. T am gliid of It It is 
a good sign. The mu<ie which takes best Is llint 
whii-h is good in its way — that which is nenaine. A 
march, walm, quickstep, or negro melo'ly. which is 
the true thiiii; — which has the real spirit of the march, 
waltz, or quii-kslep— is sure to be hked. 'There is 
ta'te enouiih — I only ask that this taste shonid be 
cultivated ; and this mi^^ht easily be done by having 
a full band instead of half a one ; and in giving us 
band music more, and poor voesl music, imitated on 

One of the Boston German singing societies came 
onl on Commencement evening;, and sang ip the 
Cnllece yanl. It was good, and reminded one of old 
Germany. Good as it was, much as I liked il, still I 
am not anxious to have this style of music moch 
cuhivnied in this eoiintrr : now ihat I love Ctesar 
le.s, hut Rome nfirc. filo .... call men's d,ori.,es 
bad, but mixed choruses bclier — as Inn^ as young 
men and women can minjcle so freely ns onr Kcw 
Englaiir) habits now allow, we need not give Up the 
beamy of the trae soprano. 



BescriptiTB Hiuio. 
A gri'St r.ige has arisen, in modern days, for 
givinif ins'rumenlal ratisic wh^tt is ea11e<l a " de- 
siTi.itivB" character; and this rage is now about 
rencliing its maximum intensity. It has been 
thiiughl not enoii;ihthat music should excite emo- 
tinii* in iho mind; but if has been desired to 
mnke it also suggest ide^is nt fuels, which is quite 
a dillerent oflii-e. X^olions must nei'essarity be 
nriiilui'i-d by the eomonl of sweet sounils ; and 
iiappily it is the provini-e of all gooil 






enUl, 



feelings i 

highest Hill) noblest order. But Ihe a'lvo>-ates of 
descriiitive music an; not content with this ; Uiey 
wish to make it perform a work altogellier differ- 
ent— namely, lo excite in the hearers ideHS of 
things propi-riy cognizable only by other seii.si-j 
than that of hearing. For by itesi'ripiive musii; 
we do not mean thai which lit imifadee only, such 
as thi! expression of the warbling of birtis by a 
chftke on ihe flute, or the roll of ihuniler by a 
Iremnio an Ihe drums; this parrot-mocking of 
sotinds is of the lowest grade, and scarcely worthy 
of serious mention ; hut ihc true descriptive mu- 
sic is of a niuch belter class, and, from the 
patronage it has received from the best writers, ts 
worthy of much higher esleem. 

A few examples will show this, and will at the 
fame time illustrate our meaning clearly. In 
Handel's luraet in Egypt, llie chorus, " tia sent 
a thick darkness," is a sublime attempt to give, by 
Ihe character of the music, an idea of intense 
gloom — " even darkness which might be felt." 
There is no proper connection between sound and 
optics ; but few fail to appreciate the merit either 
of this or of other great descriptive music in the 
same orelorio. Haydn's representation of Chaos 
is an effort to raise in the mind ideas analogous to 
a stale of formlece, ineoheient disorder; and, 



thongh to do this well lay beyond the composer's 
power, there are gi>od points in the composition ; 
as, for instance, the snatches of melody, inleiided 
no doubt to symbol the existence, in the midst of 
the chaos; of the materiaU fnxn which a fiiir and 
happy world should hereafter be formed. There 
are many other exampb^ of true descriptive music 
in this Oratorio, mixed however with much of a 
lower grade. Wb may content ourselves wilh a 
mere allusion lo the exqui.^te dramatic mnsic of 
Weber, symbohc equally of earthly scenes and 
nnearthly fancies, and refer to — what is by far 
the grandest of all descriptive composii ions- 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. And this is 
is more to our purpose, as it is purely instrumental; 
it depends only on inarticulate sounds, having no 
libretlo, save the few introiluctory words aCtaeiied 
by the composer to make bis intentions more clear. 
There is much misunderstanding about the nature 
of the descriptiveness in this Symphony, even 
auiong some musically educated persons, who, 
judging by one or two exceptional parts, imagine 

of sounds, the kind of music we have already 
condemned. But this is a great mistake ; the only 
portions amenalile to this chai^ are the drums io 
the storm, and the bird passage at the end of the 
alow movement. Now, if the former were the only, 
or even ihe principal, feature, to indicate the con- 
fusion of the elements, it would be certainly 
puerile; but it is in reality quite subordinate; and 
as of course the drums must be inclmled, they are 
skilfully given just that to do for which they are 
most suitable. As to the nightingale, wagtail, and 
cuckoo passage, wo cannot defend ii ; we always 
wish it was not there, as compromising the dignity 
of the composition ; and it is so obviously an 
episode, that we indulge a fancy it may have been 
a subsequent interpolation, added perhaps at Ihe 
instance of some of the compmer's romantic laily 
frieoils, who thought the presence of good uDinis- 
takcable birds essential to complete the ide.a of the 
wood beuile the murmuring stream. We firmly 
believe ihat if Beethoven had sinei-ri'ly approveil 
Ihisstyleof description, he would have introilucod 
the warblers into (he body of the I'omposition. as 
Sjiobr has done in Die Weihe der Tone. But 
pulling these trifles a'^de, what a magi"al corn- 
[losiiion is this Pa.<toral Symphonv I How true 
the depiction of the- "heitere hmpfimlanifen" 
(ihe word heiiere has no correct equivalent in 
English), awabcni'd by the arrival in the country I 
How goiveous the natural coloring of ihe si'cne 
by the nvalet! How joyous the nliarulon of the 
dance of the peasants; — and then the storral 
What a stupendous exen:ise of musical genius! 
This movement alone is a study fir a liteiiiue ; it 
is the climax of the power of legitimate itiusii'al 
desi'ripiion ; for it might easily be sliowu that, 
Btioiig as is the temptation offered by a storm for 
unworthy (ievii'es, there is scar<'ely a notf of 
Beellioven's thai is not purti music at the noblest 
kind 1 Only compare with it an aiMlogous work 
of anulhi-r composer of no mean onler. tile iritun 
among Ihe minnows of Italian UjH'ra, Etnsidni, 
and see how jioor the Guillaume Teli storm 
appe^irs by its side I 



Crawfot^, who arrived last wei'k in the 
Utillcr, Ihe master of the celebrated Foundry, 
in\-iled the sculptor and a few friends to see the 
newly-cast statue of Washington by lamplight. 
Ai:cordingly thirty or forty arti"ts and gentlemen 
entered the building after d.irk, and l>cheld the 
grand bronze figure exposed to view, against a 
dark-green curtain, and by the somewhat misty 
illumination of a fbw scattered tamps; the effect 
was quite solemn. The grand proportions of the 
statue half revealed, the dusky space around and 
the sombre back-ground gave it a spectral sub- 
limity, like Don Giovanni in the opera. The 
Sests formed a silent and attentive cirtile, with 
a artist in iho centre ; they sang, with impre». 
siva accord, an appropriate camone, and, as the 
chorus died awav, Miiller stepped forth with an 
glass M beer in his hand ; he addressed 
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the c , 

persoD tten drank from the buga goblet to Cr 
lord's heailh and prwperily. Suildoiily a Bengal 
light flashed a noon-day radiance on the statue, 
where majestic grace and impressed dignity were 
thus revealed, aa it were, by enuhanlnient ; clieer 
after cheer broke from the electrified aasembly. 
They escorted Crawlbrd to Miiller's hoase, enub 



enthuiiasm, and Kpeei^hea, aon^ and eongntulv 
tioni gaily tloaed this Irnly Gvtaanfile. — Corr. 
Boiton Trarucripl. 



Oermaa Opinioiu on Crawfbrd'i WaaMnErton. 

The Evenmg Pott tranalalea from the AUgeme- 
mt Zeiltmg two opinioiu on Crawford's equestriui 
■tatae of Washington. The first b m folloin. 

Several jonrnats have already criticised Cnw- 
fbrd'sstatue of WashinfEton, expressing themselves 
both favorably and unfavorably towards it. The 
magnitude of this work of art, which is destined 
to occnpy a distinguished place among modern 
statuary, muat be our excuse for venturing once 
more to give our opinion of its merits. 

Crawford has already shown, at the last German 
Exhibition of Industry, in his strongly contrasted 
statues of Henr}' and Jefferson — (he one fiery and 
enthusiastic, the other thoughtful and calm — that 
he is entitled to rank among the most eminent of 
living sculptors, and be could, therefore, fear no 
comparison with his brother artists. But to eom- 

Kre him with Tborwaldsen and Rauuh, because 
equals them in many respects, is unjust |o all 

We see in Crawford a sculptor of spirit and 
patriotic sentiment, both qualities being conspicu- 
ous in all his works ; but he possesses sound judg- 
ment also, and with his acknowletlgfd talent for 
individnalizin^ plastic forms, we bud a right lo 
expect that in nia Washinoiton monument, the 
prmcipal Rgarea as well as the side fi^jures would 
be properly conceived. Equestrian statues present 
uniuual difficulties to the artist, who mast rep- 
resent the animal in motion, and yet in perfect 
rest, in order lo give a proper conception of the 
figure. Crawford chose a position, which makes 
the hdr«e rest with all hia wtflght upon his left 
hind and ri;zht forefoot The artist wished lo 
show by this beautiful position the spiritu<il move- 
ment of the horse, full of the ardor of uonibat, 
and yet under the perfect control of his rider; 
and it is the execution of this double design in 
■his excellent work that we regard a« the least 
successful part of it. 

On the one hand are to be notired the nnplastic 
appearance of the elevated right hind foot and the 
too violent movement of the stretched left fore 
fool of the horse; on the other hand, the curve of 
the neck, which is natural beyond doubt, but yet 
not lestfaetic, because it covers the rider, the prin- 
cipal figure, if seen in front. One word on the 
rather clumsy management of the unnaturally 
swollen veins on the throat of the horse will com- 
plete all we have to say of the principal faults of 
a work which is destined to occupy an honorable 
place among the trophies <^ modem plastic arL 

Another critic irf the same sheet writes from 
Munich: 

"The unfavorable opinion whii'h one of your 
correspondents has expressed of Crawforl's ma*- 
lerpieces, has brought the whole population of 
Mtinich, in the middt of a pouring rain, lo the 
royal foundry, and ihey have expressed their 
indignation, without reserve. Althouah the illus- 
trious names of Tborwalsden and Rauch, have 
been mentioned in connection with that of the 
American artist, whose whole desire is (o render 
himself perfect in bis art, it has failed to change 
the favorable opinion of Crawford's Washin"lon. 
The overwhelming admiraiion which this colosiwl 
work excites in the beholder, renders a timid 
searching for small faalta imposnble. The easy 
poution of the horse, so full of animatioD, is won- 
derfully true to natnra. In the noble attituile of 
the rider, Crawford shows the hero who commands 



on the battle-field, the man of courage and of iron 
will \ he despises the state accessary of drapery, 
and nothing conceals the rider's manly form, 
c1olbe<l in the hislorical costume of his time. 
Crawford held strictly, in form anil treatment, the 
middle ground between the stiffness of aniique 
models and tlip extravagant naturalism of modern, 
and particularly of French artists. 

"It is wiih regret that we leave this noble 
statue, whose perfect proportions never awaken 
in the mind that feeling of oppressiveness which 
a colossal figure naturally produces. (The statue 
is twenlj'-lwo feet high, and weighs 21,000 
pounds) If America does not receive a master- 
piece of Tborwalsden or Baucb, it receives a 
masterpiece of Crawford, of which King Maxi- 
milian saiil : ' I wish it could remiua cere to 
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To onr SubaarltMra and Advartlaera. 

We have to remind many of our pitrons that onr 
terms are, payment in advanet; yet very many are 
■till in arrears not only Ibi tbe present year, (n-btoh 
commenced in April,) but for one and even two years 
past. Bills have been sent to all since April, and it 
is hoped that those who hive not alreidy done their 
dnty in this mittei, will soon do so by remitting the 
amounts due, by mail, or otherwise. 

Q^ Honey letters by mail should always be itgit- 
tered ,- in that way only can money be remitted at our 



Thb " Life or Brethoten," which we 
have commenced translating in tbe present num- 
ber, is one which we have found prefixed to one 
of the volumes of the new stereotype edition of 
the Piano-forte Sonatas, published at Wolfenbiit- 
tel, Germany. For a biography of moderate 
length, and suitable for a weekly journal like 
ours, it is about the i>csC that has appeared. It 
ia to be sure a matter of &ct sort of affair, and ils 
author seems to be one of the careful, industrious, 
dry literary hacks of Germany. It is not a Life 
in the artistic- sense of the word, a life made alive 
by the reproductive imagination, the sympathetic 
feeling and insight of the writer. It is not made 
intereeling and liviog by sparks of poetry and 
&ncy, or by anbtla metaphysical appreciation of 
genius and character. When it aspires beyond 
plain narrative of fact, as in tbe introductory sen- 
tence, which we translate literally, it is with an 
awkward grace. 

But in the matter of ils facts, it is, we are as- 
sured by those who should know best, remarkably 
complete (for its length) and reliable. And this 
is what onr readore Till most prize. Here is not 
a fine poetic tribute, in the shape of a biography, 
to tbe great master whom we all revere, such as 
Liszt paid lo Cbopin, Oulibichbff to Mo- 
ZABT, or Carlvlb lo Schiller. But here are 
brought together in eonvenient shape and size, 
for reference, the authentic facts, so far as known, 
of (he artistic career of Beethoven. Even the 
particularity of dates about the persons incidents 
ally mentioned, dry as it may make the story, 
adds to ils value as a work of reference. And a 
work of reference is what we want. We may 
find more, — if not a well-digested life, yet cer- 
t»nly much that is extremely interesting about 
Beethoven, — in the Life by MOBcnELES ; — a 
work however almost out of print The truth is, 
a satisfactory biography of Beethoven, one really 



worthy of the subject, and accepted 
work, does not yet exist. We look forward, as 
ali admirers of Beethoven in this country must 
do, to tbe long promised biography by an Ameri- 
can, our own " Diarist," who has been devoting 
the best years of his hfe with pains-taking earnest- 
ness to tbe collecting and msstering of all the 
materials to be found in Germany for the com- 
position of Ihe true life of Beethoven. His ex- 
plorations were nearly completed, when he was 
obliged, in order to recruit hts health and give 
rest lo an over-taxed brain, to come home for the 
summer months. He will return to Europe in 
the autumn, and a few months passed in Vienna 
will complete his long researches. May be then 
have strength and inspiration to fuse the mate- 
rials into the book wo want, and give it to ua 
speedily I 

The present biognipber (Dr. Doring) has cer- 
tainly in one respect discharged bis duty well 
and wisely. He has allowed Beethoven lo speak 
fbr hinuelf, hy frequent citations from his letters. 
This in itself goes far to clothe the dry bones of 
fact with flesh and blood. And for the rest have 
we not the very soul of tbe composer in his 
mufic 7 Have we not [he immortal symphonies? 
Have we nol the thirty piano-lbrte Sonatas, and 
the Trios and the Quartets, and the " Egmont" 
music, and tbe " Fidelio," unspent vibrations 
from the very chords of his own life and inmost 
experience ? Have we not the " Choral Sym- 
phony '/ " And shall we not have every year 
tbe privilege of listening to it and to all the sym- 
phonies, hero in our Music Hall, with Craw- 
ford's noble statue of (he man rising before us 
in tbe midst of bis interpietera ? 



Htinoal Party War&». 

On another page we copy some curious arUcles 
about the recent performance of Robert Schu- 
mann's " Paradise and the Peri," in London. 
Those from the Slimical World, like the articles 
in the same journal last year about Kichard Wag- 
ner, manifest a disposition lo find nothing gooil In 
any music emanating from certain recent Ger- 
man composers, whom it is pleased lo sweep to- 
gether into one category, calM sarcastically the 
"Music of tbe Future." Mr. Chorley, of the 
Alhenaum, is equally bitter and systematically 
opposed to whatsoever hails from tbal quarter. 
So is the musical critic of ihe Times, and so are 
most of the mnsical oracles of England ; while at 
tbe same time they claim Uendelsbobn to 
themselves, set him up as the model and ne plus 
tdlra of a musician, and abuse tbe Germans for 
not publishing every MS. work or sketch be left 
behind bim, good, bad or indifferent. 

Of the particular merits or demerits of " Para- 
dise and the Peri," the three hours long Cantata, 
we cannot speak, uncc we are not familiar with 
the work. We only know that in Germany, 
where there are as good Judges of.music as there 
are in England, tbe work baa.been over and oi'er 
brought out with acceptance, and spoken of with 
admiration in Ihe best critical joumala. As to Ihe 
utier lai^k of mtloilg complained of, the " three 
hours of ozonized sound tcitkout a ningle lune," 
those of our readers who were so fortunate as to 
be present at a certain private concert held in 
Chickering's rooms last winter, and to hear the 
" Chorus <^ Houris" from tbe work in question, 
will be slow lo chime in with the comphiiot so far 
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u Ihal pece is concerned, ftnd remembering 
tbiit experience, will be apt to take ihe English 
report witb some graina of allowance. Moreover 
we bave heanl more than one intelligent German 
taj, that !n mtuical ideas Schnoiann u rich to 
OTerflowing, that bia chief Bhort-comjng has been 
in the art of using, them to the best advantage; 
that, given balf the uittu found in " Paradise and 
the Peri," MendeldBohn hy bis consnmmate treats 
nent would have pi^pduced a wonder of the world. 

But this we do know. We have come in con- 
^t witb Robert Schnmaon'g creative genius at 
enough points to know, that he is not to be set 
lide as nought bj anf dictum of an English or 
) old-school prpjiidice. We have heard and 
ive enjoyed and been inrpired bj-^ — and so have 
not B few of our readers — a aymphony of his, a 
piano Quintet of his, a great variety of his eom- 

itions for the piano alone, which, if they were 

ome respects strange, have yet left a deep im- 

ssion, and a desire, which grows by every 
hearing, to listen to them again. He has com- 
posed songs surely, which are among the most 
beautiful and full of melody and feeling that we 
know, and which "appeal," (to use the Muiical 
World's expression.) to both ear and heart 
Tberefore the wholesale condemnation of the 
London critics makes ns suspect there may be 
lomelbinj; of these qaalitiei in *■ Paradise and the 
Fcri." To take a somewhat analogous case in lil^ 
eralure, such abuse is probably worth just about 
as much as some of the slashing criticisms npoD 
Robert Browning. 

But the most striking folly and injustice of this 
partisan warfare is the absurd way in which it 
confounds together composers wboare most essen- 
tially unlike. New School and Old Subool be- 

le nsere "balc^-ftords, mutual bugbears, and 
whaluver is not wholly of the one is set down as 
wholly of the other, whoso is not for us is against 
us, anil m the thorough-going partisao sees only 
le indefinite level in all his advenaries and has 
It one name for the host of them. "Wagner, 
Schnmann, Brahma, Franz & Co !" There ia a 
combination for youl "Music of the Future T 

i mere calling names. It is like the blind and 
absurd way of calling people "Transtendental- 
ists" in this jcoontry when they show any individ- 
uality of lhou|]Dk For Schumann is no more 
like Wagner, than Mendelssohn is like Wagner. 
Their adventurousness, their BevtboveO'lIke un- 
willingness to be mere copyists, is about all they 
have in common. Of the young Brahms we 
know but little; but we presume it is enough for 
the L«n<)on critics* purpose, that Schumann hap- 
pened to admire him and anticipate great things 

lim. As to Robert Franz, he surely is not in 
any way of kindred tendency with Wajner. His 
songs are entirely »ui gtaerit, as much remarka- 
ble for their even ciatsictU perfection of form and 
harmony, aafbr their peculiar genius. And when 
he has written for many voices, aa bymns, a Kyrie, 
&c., there ia no master with whom he seems so 
kindred as witb the most classic of the claaeics, 
old Subastian Bach 1 

Thb Obbat Omak at FmBiTBOBO.— As every, 
thing relating to the world's great organs derives a 
peculiar interest here, just now, from the discussioa 
of the Mosic Hall Organ question, we lake pleunre 
ID presenling the following extract ttom a private 
letter, dated FrejbwK, July 5, 1836. 

"But the famous orgao, bniliby Mooser, was the 
great attnction, and b considered one of the finest, 
if not the flnest in Europe. Certain it is, I felt that 



I had never heard anylhing; that could be called an 
oi^n before, line as some of onrs are. We made a 
large party of strangers from o.ir hotel, and pnying 
a fee of one franc each, at the appointed hour, eight 
o'clock, P. M., we entered the church, taking seats 
as far from the organ as possible. The music se- 
lected ia always that which will best exhibit thb won- 
derful powers of the instrument ; bat it was so per- 
fectly played that it had not the effect of anything 
like dap-Imp. 

" First we had the national song of Austria, a 
charming air, followed by vBriations Upon it, of the 
organist's own composiiioDi infinite in changes. The 
last piece was also of his composition, representing 
a storm, as it commencrs in the distance and draws 
gradaally ncsr a convent among the moantaina. 
Sighings and gusts of wind are heard, and low, 
ininttiercd roaring; — fiasheii of lightninf; — rumbling 
ihnnder, driving rain and' Here* howlings, as of 
a terrible hnrricane. Tlirongh all ihis, occasion- 
ally was heard the prayer oF a single monk or 
nun, in the sweetest, most plainliva ot melodies, 
represented by so close an imitation of the hnman 
voice, that we could hardly believe there was 
□ot a company of singers up in the dimly lighted 
orcan-lofi. And iheo all lbs voices would seam to 
joio in grand choms to finish the evening respers. 
All the while, above the rosr of the fierce tempest . 
and the songs of the monks, lolled a belt, signalizing 
to the weaiher- beaten traveller thst a refuge was 

"I had heard great playing, I bad thought, at 
home, and splendid organs ; but this surpassed all 
my ideas of what an organ might be. You know, in 
America, when anything is undertaken to show what 
a player can do with his hands and fbet, oar organs 
do not seem to join in the display: they make a 
great noise, bat Uie sounds j'loxp, particularly in the 
playing of acoom pan! meats. There was nolliing of 
the sort here. We were entranced, as we sat listen- 
ing in the old cathedntlj lilt the twilight had died 
away entirely, and there was notliing to be seen save 
the glimmering light far up in the organ-loft, which 
cast bat faint shadows throngh the gloomy aisles. 
But the music of that glorious organ — shall I ever 
hear anylhing like it again on earth ] " 



Beettaoren's Bonataa. — A Card. 

The subscribers to the new Oennan steieotype edi' 
tion ot Beethoven's ria.no-foite Sonalss, arc tespect- 
Ailly inronned that ■ caseaf them his Brrived, and 
that they are read; for deliver; at the office of this 
Journal, 21 Sehnol St. The undersigned regreU ex- 
ceedingly the long deUf whieb has attended their pas- 
sage to this country, arisiag &:om their having been 
forwarded bj a sailing vesseL A. W. Th&YBK. 



Hosioal Beview. 

SHEET aDSlO. 

PuUlsbcd b] OU'cr DluoD.) 



Quite a sweet and graceful 1J.( tie Noc'urne, wbich 
indicates a refined musical Tiding, as well as cnrefui, 
conscientioas writing, it being a regular piece of 
four-part harmony. It Is not difflcnlt, btit must be 
played with expression, and duo attention to the 

(PnbHslwil by Oeo. P XMd h Co.) 

GoodNiqht.myneaH(GuleNar:hl,meinJTen). No. 

2, of Six Songs by Robskt Fkamz, nilh English 

and German words, pp. 3. Price 26 cents. 

This is one of those sweet, sad little songs, so full 

of feeling, ia which Franx, with the highest reflue- 

nent of art, seems still to have caught the natnral 

melody of the people. It Is taken from his I2ih 

opus, and not firom the first, as indicated at the bead 

of this reprint The tone repeats itself thrice, with 

some variation at the close, to Teises by the Oermaa 



poet QelbeL Franz Is very &ilhfol always to his 
poet The Fngtish translator therefore has a nice 
task to perform. In the main it is well done In this 
instance, only with a sacrifice of the double endings, 
and of some little felicities in the fitting of verbal to 
mnsioal accents, by which Franz develops the me- 
lody as it vrere ont of the words. Both sense and 
accent protest against this : 

Thv pains, thy pains, thy joys are deid. 
The songs of Spring are o'-er. 

For the love's rose, so purpla red. 
Shall bloom, shill bloom no more. 
Instead of " For Ae love's roae," read " The rose of 
love," And then that repetition of " thy pains " Is 
bad. We mention these little things, because in the 
Franz songs poetry and music are alike Important. 
But the German words are also here, and every 
linger who shall learn the little song will he richly 
rewarded. It Is one of the easier ones. 



Price 20 

A chcerfnl little six-eight melody, running and 
leaping in sparkling semi-quavers, vrith common- 
chord guitar-like accompaniment for the most pan. 
Pretty enough, good for practice to cultivate a light 
and gracefnt Soger, but not especially " 
Istic" of " lilies," or aught else, that 

Beautiei of tlaiart and Beethoven, in t^ form of 
Pelitei Tanlaiiiu _fbr Tourm PimitU. "By Th. 
ObsTbH. No. 2, " Deareit Maiilen," by HozabT. 

pp.fi. 

The piece before ni is a simple sort of child's me- 
lody, unmlstakeably Mozart, with introductiou and 
several pretty variations and finale. Of medium diS3- 
calty, and good for practice. The subjects of the rest 
of the series are to be draim from a curious variety of 
sources, from the operas, violin quintets, septnor, Ac 
of Beethoven and Mozart 

1. Then an AngeU over near w. Song, by Jaiob 
a. Baas an-. 

2. The truett friend ie God. Sacred Song for Con- 
tralto, Baritone or Bass voice. By the same. 2fi 

Two simple English songs, in a chaste and serious 
vein, withoat affiictation, and with considerable 
beauty. They are likely to be popular. 

Ciu6 of Jmcelt : A CoUectton of Owm, PeopV* and 
Donee Melodiri,far Piano. By Th. Obbibn. No. 
e. Price 30 ct>. 

This number contains a song by Kflcken, airs firom 
I LonAardi, Fra Dtavoh, Ac. Easy litile pieces. 



IRtisiitat (I^IiH-(l[ftat. 



One of our Boston oratorio societies is in treaty 
with Madame Claba Novbllo for tlie coming sea- 
son. She is always spoken of as the greatest living 
oratorio singer in England. The accession of such 
a talent would ensure a brilliant season ; and we 
trust the negotiations will not fait. She would pro- 
bably give also concerts on her own account, and 
there have been intimations (we know not upon 
what authority} of some Intended combinatiou of 
forces on the part of the oratorio societies of Boston, 
New York and other cities, with Ume. Novello for 
prima donoa, to hold one or more musical festivals 
like those of Birmingham, Norwich, &e. In England. 
Her first appearance will probably be In this dty In , 
October or November. ^ 

A. W. Ladd, Esq., of Boston, Ms., was offij^iUy 
notified by the laxt mail from Europe IhaJ^g^^ 
been admitted as a Brother Member of 'jj^^ Qiand 
Imperial Society of Piano-FUrte Makers ^f t^t as 
a distinctive mark of honor. f 
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In the list of tcrilture, or cngBgements, for the 
next Carnival ieaiion at ihe Ferula tbcatra in Flo- 



] the r 






Glihi BisCACCiiKTi. The Florentine Jonrnal of 
Arts and Sriearea, L' Indiailore, aWaies lo her em!- 
nentl^ jaRrMsfal d^nt there at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on the S2d of Jnne, and ex- 
prewei the hope that the management " will be able 
to uivB the Biscarcianti com pan ion a worUiy to stand 
by her aide." The same journal ny» her iineirig of 
Ah itoa giaage fToAtuxA loch an oatbnnt of enllin- 
eiasm tt wai esciied twenty yean before in the 
eame piece by Madame Fahta. Another joarnal, 
L' Arte, cnlla her " quota iaeoapamlnU artiifa" and 
ii at a Ion whic^ to admire noat, " the pure and 
silferj ft'mftre of her voice, her moat beautiful accent, 
her nnimpeachable method, or the grace, the sonl, 
the sentiment vith which ihe execute* the most 
difficult paaasges." 

Sig. LABLAcnE'a hcBltb prerenls hia visiting Lon- 
don this season Mesirl- Fox and Henderson, 

(says the .^(inxeiun,) " have contracted to deliver a 
neiT Covent Garden Theatre, on the site of the old 
one, in six months". . . .Among the doings of innu- 
merable musical societies in London, we read of the 
Sacred Concerts of the Ecclaiologiail MoUtt Satiely 



r in protfress. 



. .M. Hector Beblioz bas been 



elected by the Acaddmie dea Beaux Arts, as suc- 
cessor to Adalphe Adam. His competitors were 
Panseron, FelLcien Dnvid, Hiedermeyer, Goanod, 

and others Palestbika's " Moss of Pope Mar- 

rellns" vas announced to he song on St. Pcte/a 

day, at the Church of St, Snlpice, by 250 voices 

The Bradford Triennial Festival (in England) is 
announced for ihe Sfith to ISth of August. The 
principal singers will be Clara Kovello, Viardot 
Qsrcia, Mite. PIccolomini, Mme. Alboni, Mme. 
Weiss, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Weisi, 
Iteii-hnrdt, Briletit, Beneventano, FormM, &c. Con- 
ductor. Mr. Costa. TiM oratorio of tbe tint day 
will be Mendflssohn's "Elijah"; of (he second day, 
Costa's "Eli"; of the third day, Handel's "Mes- 
siah"; the foarth day, miscellaneous. In the even- 
ing miscellaneous concerts, two MS. CantatBg, " Ro- 
bin Hood," by J. L. H*TTON, and " May-Day'" by 
G. A. Macfarres, (composed expressly for the 
festival.) will be performed; besides the usual me- 
lange of symphonies, overtures, madrigals, operatic 
•elections, &e. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from Englind) 

3^9 y Broadway, NT, 

LO'B OOUirOTIONS OF 
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Garcia's Cftmpl/tc Sehool of Singing. 
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[Tnnilitnl frain tb* Oermui Ibr thte Joankl,] 

The Life tt&d Characteristics (£ Beethoren. 



(Caiitliia«l rram i»«c 139.) 
j In (ho yenr 1792, Beethoven's oiilward cir- 
cumstances, nliich never had heen easy, shaped 
lUcmsclrca more favorably than before. The 
. Elei'lor H^x Franz, nith nhom he always Btood 
I in favor, invitttl him at his expense to take a 
I journey to Vienna. There lie was to improve 
' himself still further in music, especially in tom- 
, pofilion, under the tuilion of the celebrated 
IIaydx. He became more intimately acquainted 
' niib Sebastian Bach's works, which he had 
already studied at an earlier period, hie attention 
I being now again direeled lo that great master by 
his teacher. At the same lime he diligently 
Etudied, with a view Co the church style, the com- 
I positions of Handel. Haydn had farmed him- 
i self upon them both, and therefore thought he 
I could not commend better models lo his pupil, 
whose progress he remarked with eatittfaciion. 
j Haydn aJdo made him acquainted with llie woiVs 
of Mozart, whom be found on lis arriral in 
Vienna no more among the living, ho having; 
I died the year before. Such models gave Beel- 
' hoven's ta$te that distinguished direction, to which 
I he remained faithful all his life, thereby winning 
I uniier^l admiration. The instruciion he had 
j been receiving was interrupted in 179S, when 
I Uaj-dn made another journey to Iiondon. He 
' turned bis pupil over to the celebrated con- 
trapuntist, ALBRP.cnTBDEROER, Under nhose 
direction Beethoven studied on industriously. 

To the first part of his stay in Vienna belongs 
a letter, which shows his character from a very 
amiable side, through the good-bcartedness with 
which he openly confessed and asked pardon for 



a hasty act of which ho had been guilty. This 
letter, dated Vienna, Nov. 2, 1T93, was addressed 
to the friend of his youth, Eleonore von Breun- 
ing, afterwards the wife of Dr. Wegeler. " A 
year has elapsed since my slay in this capital, 
and this is the first letter you receive from me ; 
yet rest assured you have ever lived in my recol- 
lection. 1 have often conversed with you and 
3'ODrs, although not with that piece of mind which 
I could have desired \ for the late wretched alter- 
cation was hovering before me, showing me my 
own despicable conduct. But so it was; and 
what would I not give, could I obliterate from the 
page of my life this past action, so degrading to 
my character, and so unlike my usual proceed- 
ings I It is true, there were many circumstani es 
widening the breach between us, and I presume 
that in those whisperings, conveying to us our 
mutual expressions, lay the chief source of the 
growing evil. We both imagined that we spoke 
from conviction, and yet it was but in anger, and 
we were both of ns deceived. Your good and 
noble mind has, I know, long forgiven me; but 
they say that self-accusatlon is the surest Mgn of 
contrition, and it is thus I wanted to stand before 
you. Now let us draw a veil over the whole 
affair, taking a warning by it, that, should a dijfeis 
ence arise between friends, they should not have 
recourse to a mediator, but explain face to face." 
This letter was accompanied by some Varia- 
tions, composed by Beethoven, upon the aria : 
Se vuol battare, from Mozart's Figaro. Beethoven 
had dedicated them to his friend. "I could only 
wish," wrote he, " that the work were greater 
and more worthy of you. They importuned me 
here to publish this little work, and I improved 
this opportunity to give you a proof of my re- 
spect and friendship for yourself, and of an ever 
enduring recollection of j-our house. Accept the 
trifle, and think, when you look at it, that it 
comes from a friend who respects you very highly. 
If it only gives you pleasure, my wishes are en- 
tirely eatiffied. Let it be a little revival of the 
time, when I spent so many and such happy 
hours iu your house. Perhaps this work will 
keep me in your memory, until I come again, 
which, to be fure, will not be so soon. How we 
will enjoy ourselves then ! You will then find a 
happier man in your friend, from whose brow 
time and his better fata have smoothed out the 
furrows of hia past refractory conduct. At the 
close of my letter 1 venture one mure request. 1 
should like again to be so happy as to possess a 
waistcoat embroidered with Angora by your own 
hand. Pardon your friend this presamptuooa 
request. It arose from a great partiality for 
every thing that is from your bands, aad confi- 
dentially I can tell you, vanity lies at the bottom 



of it, tho vanity of being able to say that I posi 
something from one of the best, most estimable 
maidens in Bonn. I still have the first waistcoast, 
which you were so kind as to present to me in 
Bonn ; but through the fashion il has become so 
unfashionable, that I can only keep it in my 
clothes-screen as aomething very dear from yon. 
You would g^ve me great pleasure if you would 
Boon rejoice me with a letter. Should my letters 
cause you any satisfaction, I promise so far ai 
possible to gratify you." 

In relation to tho Variations, which accompa- 
nied this letter, Beethoven said : " They will be 
somewhat difficult to play, especially the trills in 
the Coda. But that need not terrify you. I 
s6 arranged, that you need do nothing but make 
the trills ; the other notes you may leave out, 
since they occur also in the violin part. I at 
would have set anything so ; but I had frequently 
remarked, that there was here and there some 
one in Vienna, who, wben I had been improvising 
in the evening, would write down many of my 
peculiarities the next day, and make a show upon 
them. Foreseeing that such things would soon 
appear, I determined to anticipate them. Another 
reason was, to puzzle the resident pianists here. 
Many among them are my deadly enemies, and I 
wanted in this way to revenge myself upon them, 
since I foresaw, that here and there the Varia- 
tions would be set before them, where the gentle- 
men would make a poor figure in attempting t 
perform them." 

A letter of Beethoven's, written a few weeks 
later, described the imprenion made upon him 
by a ffft from the fur friend of his youth. " I 
was exceedingly surprised," he sayii, " by the 
beautiful neck-tie, wronght by your hand. Plea- 
sant as the thing was in itself, it awoke in me feel- 
ings of sadness. Its effect was the recollection of 
former times, and shame on my part through your 
magnanimous conduct towards me. Really, I did 
not believe that you still helil me worthy of your 
thought. 0, could you have witnessed my emo- 
tions yesterday, you surely could find no exagger- 
ation in what I tell you now, that at the thought 
of you I wept and was very sad. I beg you will 
believe me, little as I may deserve faith in your 
eyes, that I have suffered very much, and do still 
suSiir througWtbe loss of your friendship. Yon and 
your dear mother I shall never foi^t. You w 
so kind to me, that your loss cannot and will not 
be BO soon replaced to me. I know what 1 have 
lost, and what you were to me ; but — were I t 
fill up this interval, I should have to go back to 
acenes which would be unpleasant for yon to see, 
and for me to describe. As a slight return for 
your kind memento to me, I make free to send 
you a violin Bondo. I have a great deal to do, 
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or I woald have written oS* for yoa the long 
promised Sonata. In mj^ nianuscnpt it is bardlf 
more than a mere skelcb. You can have the 
B«ndo copied off, and then «end me back the 
score. What I here send you is the only one 
among my things which would be useful to you, 
and I thought that possibly Ibis trifle might afford 
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tribute aught else to your gratifiiralion, I beg that 
you will not pass me by. It ia the only means 
now left of testifying to you my gratitude for the 
Mendship I have enjoyed." 

In the above letter Beelborcn had spoken of 
having a great deal to do, Hia tasks were l^ht- 
eoed by a young man, with whose father he had 
stood in friendly relations in Bonn. It was 
Ferdinakd Rib9, then a youth of sixteen, who 
died at Frankfort on the Main in 1SS8, a son of 
the first violinist in the electoral chapel at Bonn, 
Franz RIes, who closed his earthly career at an 
advanced age in 1S15. By thorough instruction 
Ferdinand Rie» had become a clever pianist and 
made remarkable progress in music. With a let- 
ter (rf introduction from his father he went to 
Beethoven, whom he found busied about the com- 
pletion of his oratorio : " Christ on the Mount of 
Olives," which was to be produced for his bene- 
fit at a concert in the theatre. Beethoven read 
the letter through, and said : " I cannot answer 
your father now. But write to him, I have not 
forgotten how my mother died. With that he 
will be satbfied." It was only some time later that 
Ries learned, that his father had in every way 
actively supported the Beethoven family, then in 
needy circumstances. 

In the very first days Beethoven Ibund that be 
could use the son of bis old friend. On the day 
of the performance of the above-named oratorio, 
Beethoven sent for him at five o'clock in the 
morning. Ries found him still in bed, writing 
upon single leaves. When be asked what it was, 
Beethoven replied laconically : " Trombones !" 
So the trombones were played from those sheets. 
Possibly they had forgotten to copy those parts. — 
But it was more probably an ajlei^thought, since 
Beethoven might have had the original sheets, as 
well as the copied ones. The rehearsal began at 
eight in the morning. Besides the oratorio there 
were also performed for the first time a Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven's in D major (No. 2) and a 
Piano-fbrte Concerta It was an extremely diffi- 
cult rehearsal. By half-past two o'clock all the 
musicians were exhausted and more or less dis- 
satisfied. The prince Lichnowsky, who was 
present from the beginning, ordered bread and 
butter, cold meat and wine brought in great bas- 
kets. By that means he re-inspirited the players 
to rehearse the oratorio through once more. It 
is Beethoven's first work in this kind, said the 
Prince ; it most be produced in a manner worthy 
of him. The concert began about six o'clock, 
but was BO long that a couple of pieces were 
omitted. 

Beethoven had given the score df the above- 
named Symphony in D major, in his own hand- 
writing, to his young friend Ries. The latter 
remarked upon it some years aflerwards : " The 
score showed something very striking in the 
LargAello quad andante. Indeed the Larghetio 
was so beautiful, conceived in so pure and friend- 
ly a spirit, and the carriage of the voices so natu- 
ral, that one could scarcely imagine anything had 
b'^cn changed in it The plan too was from the 









the later editions. But 
St in the very first lines, 
idorable part of the 
accompaniment, and in some places also in the 
viola, had been changed ; and yet all had been 
BO carefully erased, [hat I could not with the ut- 
most pains find out the original idea. I asked 
Beethoven about it, and he answered dryly : ' It 
is better so.'" 

Several circumstances conspired to plunge the 
universally celebrated composer into a sad mood, 
which often bordered on despondency. It was 
not merely the cabala of his riviils, who envied 
him his fame. An essential reason of his melan- 
choly lay in his state of health. An obstinate 
bowel complaint, of which the first traces had al- 
ready shown them^ietvesin the year 1796, induced 
a train of other diMrders for hiin, among which 
bis increasing hardness of hearing became an 
unspeakable torment, embittering all the joys of 
life. An extended description of his pbysi<'al 
sufferings is contained in a letter to Dr. Wegeler, 
in Bonn, afiemards Ihe husband of his former 
pupil, Eleonore von Breuning. Atler an eight 
year's residence in Vienna, on the 29ih of June, 
1800, Beethoven wrote this letter, which may 
serve as a pure tranacript of his mode of thinking 
and of feeling. He opened it with self-reproaches 
on account of his long silence. 

" How much I thank you," says he to his friend, 
"for thinking about me I So little have I deserved 
0[ tried to deserve from you, and yet you are so 
kind, you let yourself be turned away by nothing, 
not even by my unpardonable neglect, but remain 
always the faithful, sterling friend. Tbat I could 
ever forget you, you who were once so dear to me, 
o, do not believe that I There are moments when 
I yearn towards yon, nay when I long to pass 
some time with you. My fathcHand, the beauti' 
ful country in which I first saw Ihe light cf the 
world, is still ever beautiful and clear before my 
eyes, as when I left you ; in short, I shall regard 
that time as one of the happiest events of my life, 
when I can see you again and greet our father 
Rhine. When tbat will be, I cannot yet de- 
termine. So much I will tell you, that you 
will see me right great. Not greater as an artist, 
but better and more perfect as a man, shall you 
find me; and then should my fortune become 
somewhat better in my native land, my art shall 
exhibit itself only for the benefit of the poor. 
happy moment 1 How happy I esteem myself, 
that I can bring thee near, that ! can myself 

From the above it appears, that the very 
straitened circumstances, in which Beethoven 
lived at Bonn, had shaped themselves more favor- 
ably. "You wish to know," he writes to his 
friend Wegeler, " something of my situation ; it 
is not so bad. Within the last year the prince 
Lichnonsky, who, if there have been little misun- 
derstandings between us, always was and has 
remained my wannest friend, has set apart for 
me a sure sum of 600 florins, which I can draw so 
long as I find no suitable position. My composi- 
tions bring me in a good deal, and I can say I 
have more orders than I can satisfy. For every 
thing I have six or seven publishers, and even 
more, if I make a point of iL Tbcy no longer 
stipulate with me ; I demand and they pay. You 
see that is a nice thing. I see for example a 
friend in need, and my purse does not allow me 
to help him immediately ; 1 have only to set my- 



self to work, and in a short time he is relieved, 
and then t am more economical than formerly." 

[To b« cmaUniud ] 



Objects of Unrical Education, and tlteir Time. 
By Db. a. B, M4EX. 

[CanrlndcdftCDI p 141] 

We have already said that the pianoforte pns- 
scs<ies an extremely voluminous literature, partly 
written e^ipressly for it, and partly ailaptaiio 
from othtT works foreign to it. What can 1 
more natural or more enlightening than to make 
these works the chief means of instruction, their 
complete posses-sion being one of the objects of 
pursuit? For this end, technical readiness, finger 
exerci^es, and studies are required. But ilii^ 
are manifestly only means lo an end ; and n 
certainly as their use ou^ht not to be dela)ed, f 
certainly also they ought to be set aside when the 
ri'quirod dexterity has been g^ned, and the prin- 
cipai diflicuUies overcome; or else, from a want 
of methodical arrangement, exercises may be 
prolonged wltliout end. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that in these latter times 
been stretched to excess, and has 
us with countless studies, &c. Every respectable 
teacher, every distinguished aroateu 
himself bound to present the world 
dozens of studies, from which a few panicular 
artistic forms of fingering are to be acquired. And 
since the tompo*ilion of a well-sounding study 
exacts nothing but the occurrence of an idi-a to 
be worked in the ordinary routine of composition ; 
since, moreover, a little bur^t of enlhusiasui is 
highly thought of in these matters; and, further, 
since the brilliant playing of the author, or the 
reputation of his master, renders him tolerably 
of his public, 






and spread of studies will ci 
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end ; neither, indeed, can we imagine how the 
pupil shall find time to labor throu;th the most 
respectable of them only; to say nothing of ibe 
real works of art themselves, for whose sake alone 
the whole drudgery has been endured. 

Let the non-musical Inquirer consider the fore- 
going as a token of good and bad instruction in 
the question before us. 

Seb^tian Bach and Handel, Joseph Hnydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven — these are the artists to 
whom we owe the grcaleit and the most numerous 
works of art for the pianoforte. Among thi'se, 
B.ich and Beethoven stand forward, the one in 
elder, ihe other in our own times, as those who 
have reached the highest euiinence. After them, 
Euianuel Bach, Clcmunii. Dussek, Kari Maria 
von Weber, Hummel, and many more miiy be 
named. We abstain from giving a more nunicroua 
list, particularly of those ailll living, as it is not 
the province ol this work to pass judgment upon 
individuals. Upon the highest, Ihe vast ure[Hiu- 
derante in estimation of the five first-named artists, 
there is not the slightest question among ihosc 
who have the least tincture of art The one may ' 
indeeil be compared with tbt^ other, but the liigb 
preeminence of all is unquestioned. { 

We can therefore declare as a condition for I 
good pianoforte teaching, that the works of those ' 
five eminent men* sh^i be considered as the j 
^^We have to Rive aii uiBcnt warning witli" respect ' 
to Seb. Bach's work, the '■ Wohllemperirte Klavicr." : 
thnt the yuunecr scholura be not set too early lu the 
study of It; and that neither they nor others ahoiild | 
be persuaded that everything thnt that great man has i 
composed — often eomposed for monientary object* of 
instruction, &i. — was of equal value. Bneh's manner ' 
ia BO diiTerent from the modem style, that we cannot , 
without reflection employ hia works. This, end the 
usual beginniDK with pianos or Ibe most accustomed 
temperament, have driven more friends of art from I 

admirera; and, therefore, with Ihe greatest venera- ! 
tion in bia regard, we will not refuse lo acknowledge 
that another portion of his works, namely hia dances, ' 
have oulHved their lime and become antiquated. Uut ' 
the enlightened teacher will find in the "Sii Preludes 

Sour les commencana," in the inventiona and single I 
inlB.siaa, namely in the English and olhcr suites : 
among tho preludes, sarabauda, jigs, 4c., a rich 

aitiona, most intimately adapted to our taatca and 
feelings, and highly calculated to produce tiolh 
pleaaure and improvement inhis scholara. We would 
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disiinptiishfd and coveming Iwsons In the instrnc- 
tion. Wbaterer bnger exerciiies, hand Itssons or 
wpondary work, a leather may find necessary for 
hia pupil, must b« \ett to his dtcb'ion, aa it cannot 
be entimated. But thu teacher who does not 
eonduti hii pupil into the «tudy of the five great 
maslcrK, aa soon as it ran be done with any pre- 
cidon, and the time of the lemon pennite il, and 
iloB9 not make them (he chief object and goal of 
the instruction, suL-h a teacher, ne say it nithout 
he>iCaiion, ig not able to give a true artistic educa- 
tion, however clever and careful he niay be in 
other parts of his duty. Teachers who keep their 
pupils to roshionable dances and such trifles, to 
arranjjementa from favorite operas, &c., are allo- 
geiber unworthy of the confidence of those who 
seek for genuine education in art. Therefore, no 
lea'^her ought to be chosen without the previous 
ktinwleilge of his method of instruction. 

Pianolorie learning may begin very early — in 
the seventh or eighth year, or even earlier, even 
before the band can span the octave. There is, 
moreover, a suffidency of excellent works of 
tlnydn and Mozart, well adapted to the sensibili- 
liua of that lender age, if the teacher be but 
capable of choosing ibem. 

III. Composition. 
We naoic the stady of composition as the third 
ohji-ct of general musiea! education. Deep pen- 
etration into art and its productions, a rich 
development of musical talent, cannot he attnined 
I without this study. If it be undertaken in the 
I ripht senw, it rewards every step forwards with 
clearer insight and increased pleasure; and,, 
indited, those also who are not cleslined by peculiar 
talents to the profession of composers. 

This circuuiaiance demands the more deliberate 
consideration, the more imperfect and erroneous 
the representalioDs are which have been attached 
to it. 

Music consists, aa can be teea from this book, 
in an inwanl comprehension of innumerable most 
I diversified forms, constantly approaching and fc-a- 
I arating, perpetually combining and dissolving in 
! each other. TJieir operation can be perceived, 
more or less, without previous cuhlvatioii, and can 
he understood and represented by a superficial 
instruction ; but to comprehend them enlirely, to 
penetrate into their whole nature and aitributions, 
IS to know the meaning and force of each form 
by itself, and also when in combination with every 
oiher. Now, let us imagine a great composition 
before US, in which diflcrent parts are united in 
the most varied manner, in all sorts of artistic 
forms, each part having ils cantilena, its rhvthm. 
Its succession of lone', while each li/ne has a 
determined relation 10 the lontn of the other parts, 
'and with all this are combined dlfTerenl degrees 
and kinds of motion, of forlt or piano, and of 
manner of performance. Now, we say, with such 
a ccanpodtion bctore us, we presume it will be 
admitted that without study such a composition 
could not be understood, and that the i<tudy for 
that object must be thorough, systematic, and 
methodical. 

Let us suppose for a moment that any one 
unaccaslomed to compo'ition undertook the dis- 
section irf the above imagined work. Then would 
he be overwhelmed with an intolerable burden of 
unities. The completion of his ta«k would be 
im|KjHiiihie, were it only from the creation of new 
forma and appliL-ationa of them which diuly takes 

The only ready, practicable, and fruitful pro- 
cedure is. therefore, to set one's own hand to work, 
to learn oneself how to bring the forms from out 
the world of sound, to "caff the spirits from the 
vasty deep;" Id learn to feel the rhythm of the 
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forms, so that all present and future forms (hall 
be within our scope and comprehension, because 
we have grasped the root of tlieir existence — 
because we know how tliey have come into exis- 
tence, and why. This the doctrine of compontion 
leaches ua. This acience alone eives us, not 
ah^itraet ideas upon art — not merely superficial 
notions upon the operations of art — not a few eut 
out dead parts, but the whole entire, with all its 
individualities, and in its unity, matter, and spirit, 
form and meaning, in that single entirety which is 
the mntenal of true art 

We may add, from a lar^ experience of every 
age and of both sexes, that the study of composi- 
tion, without any proportionate loss of lime, even 
for amatKura, most surely rewards every step, 
even when but small disposition exists tn the 
Bludent, or when circumstances prevent a length- 
ened pursuit of the subject. The first few lesions 
in one-part* eompositioiia will at once awaken the 
senile for melody, and give a significant idea of ils 
fundamental forms, of the efficacy of rhythm, an<l 
of the origin and accumulation of possnges and 
phrases. Already ibe doctrine, so comprehensive 
and so easily comprehended, of the two and two 
composition in two parts, built upon the natural 
harmony, makes thu foundation of all hannony 
and toiiio progression perfectly obvious, and fur- 
nishes lo moderately endowed students, pleasur- 
able anil exciting lea-ons. So much can be 
acquired in two or Ibree weeks, with a couple of 
le.-'sons a week and but Jitile exerlion ; and, more- 
over, we miubt abandon our studies at tliis point, 
without having lost our labor. Then the gradual 
development of harmony and the richer progres- 
sion of parts, will have, in the mere inspection, 
the charm of a perfectly rational and bighly 
copious display, from the most simple fundamental 
forma and the most obvious laws. But to any one 
who enters upon this pursuit with inbred activity, 
to such a one the regions of sound are illumined 
and extended with every efl'brt, — the sense of 
mu«e is vivified, excited and strengthened by 
every fresh manifestation of the internal art 
Now, with the knowledge of the limitation of 
chords, freedom in the unfolding of art returns, 
and her play becomes continually richer and more 
variegated. Tlien all ariisiic forms are imagined 
and explained, the one from the other — the order 
of the succession being pre-supposed — the one 
quite as ea-iy as Ibe other, until, finally, their 
realization on determined instruments or in song, 
in ecclesiastical, dramatic, and other objects of our 
art, completes the whole study. Atany point the 
study may be relinquished with profit, in propor- 
tion to the labor bestowed, if circumstances should 
BO command, or the zeal of the student should 
not urge him lo further investigation. 

The study of composition may begin early, 
particularly with talented and lively children, but 
not before they have made some progress upon a 
musical instrument, — if possible the pianoforte, 
and have thereby gained some participation in 
and capacity lor art, and also more penetration 
and habiu of reflection. They ought at least to 
have got beyond the elementary exercises, and be 

able to play with feellnz and technical c 

larger works, such as, for example, the 
Haydn and Moznrt. Instructioi 
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and tendency of his Doctrine of Musical Compositior 
(I.ehrc von der Musikalitchcn Eomposition), ai 
Brcitkopf and Uiirlel. How little can the above as- 
Burance l>e given by the old thorough-bass and doc 
trine of harmony ; how unartislu: ia it in foundatioi 
and method, how extremely incomplete and unsatii' 
factory! This the author har ""--' *-— 



. Jtruction S>r CompoBitii 
lonstraliiely in the work "Die a 
Streit roit unsrer Zeif (the old D< 



kopf and IlSrtcl, 1841,— as had been acknowledged 
tmd declared long enough before him by Rcioha and 
every thinking professor of composition. The indo- 
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declared long enough before him by Rcii 

of composition, is Htill answerable for the painful and 
useless labor of many young persons. Many such, 
indeed, are still enduring in the continually disap- 
pointed hope that they will at last, some day, arrive 
at coropoeition, or at least at a clearer iniight into the 
nature of act; they endure uatil the time has paaaed, 

either diea away or becomes corrupted. 



at an earlier period than this would be mere empty 
playing; or, what is much worse, would disturb, 
m the still un self-supporting scholar, the free and 
immediate enjoyment of Ibe comnositioos lying 
before htm ; and thrust in the place of lively, 
sou I- in spiring, artistic employment, cold and prM- 
itless mechanism of the understanding. This la 
one of the greatest errors of a sj-stem pursued in 
many shapes, of instruction in the piano and har- 
mony combined, which apparently advances the 
students through an intricate mechanism with great 
rapiility, but at the cost of the feeling of musiu 
itself, which remalna undeveloped, and becomes, 
indeed, oppressed and stifled by the disturbance 
of the understanding, and the mechanism which 
that system brings into action. The true joy of 
art and artistic aceomplisbmeni becomes the more 
surely destroyed thereby, — the more deceptive to 
the observer is the joy of the scholar at his 
mechanical succe3s,^Bnd the more his sudden 
progress in certain parts of music is in the begin- 



consider thus much to be necessary upon 
general education. . The choice of other instru- 
ments may be left to each individual, under the 
advice of the better-informed. The science and 
history of music must in like manner be left to 
ihe disposition and leisure of every friend of art. 
The composer, and particularly the well-educated 
musician, will scarcely be able to restrain himself 
from the history of his art, not merely from hooka, 
but from the works of art themselves. 



BescriptiTe Uuio. 



[ConcI 



"1] 



Far be it from us, therefore, to deny that 
descriptive music may be made a noble thing ; but 
what we complain of ia, that it is running wihl, or 
al least the musical world are running wild after 
it. We only wish we could persuade some of the 
gifted modern composeie, who waste their time in 
representing the unrepresentable, just to try the 
experiment of writing a little music, which should, 
like Mozart's Symphonies, be Intiocent of mean- 
ing ; and, though they might not find the task 
easy, we would back its success very strongly. 

It is an open question, which deserves more 
investigadon than il has yet received, how far 
music IS legitimately capable of expressing ideas 
lying out of the proper domain of sound; that it 
Is so to a certaio extent is undeniable ; but this 
extent Is much more limited than is usually suji- 
posed, as may be evident by the fact of the 
exceeding indfJimUnaa of the representations 
produced. For, If we examine closely into the 
working, on the mind, of any descriptive piece of 
instrumental music, we shall find that by far the 
greater portion of its elScieney is due to our own 
fancy, and very little to the suggestive power of 
the music itself. It is easy enough, when we are 
told beforehand the programme of a composition, 
lo identify, or rather to imagine we can identify, 
its descriptions; but let any descriptive symphony 
or overture, even of the highest class, he played 
10 a person ignorant of its name or intention, and 
see the reauit of hia endeavora to make out its 
meaning. We once beard a magnate of a 
provincial festival (where Mendelssohn had just 
succeeded Neukomm in favor) declare he could 
diiiiuctlv trace, in the Wedding March, the exact 
point where ibe ring was put on ; but for our own 
part we failed to discover any hymeneal character 
111 it, except, perhaps, the frequent and prominent 
discords 1 The most contradictory guesses arc 
made, even by eminent muNcal critics, as lo the 
meaning of compositions; and we think thia very 
fact might warrant the inference that the meaning 
so anxiously pursued might be, after all, an ignu 
/a/uua— the composition never having been inten- 
ded by the composer to bear any meaning at all. 
And often, when an explanatory programme is 
given, the case is not much better; for we have 
remarked the perplexity of hearers listening to a 
romantic composition of the modern school with 
a long sheet of explanation in their hands, and 
trj-ing their utmost, but in vain, to make out what 

Krt of the scene is being played 1 And we have 
en almost profanely reminded of the reply o( 
the showman, when asked inconvenient questions 
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b^ ha juvenile spectiitors as to whiub parts of Ilia 
picture be was describing. 

It 19 probable that music maj be ouly realty 
capable of describing facts, iKrough (h« medium 
of seusalions appertaininv to theni ; whii:h neusa- 
(tona are producible also by musical compositions. 
Tbus, for instance, an impression of liveliness or 
Bolcmnilv conveyed by music, may corn'sjKjnd 
with feelings of ihe same nature excited by cei^ 
tain objects or certain scenes; «nd so may seem 
to describe such objects or scenes; whereas in 
reality it only rwiilts from ceTt«in subjective quali- 
ties of ihem. Hence, if the bearer is told ichat the 
music refers to, he may probably succeed in 
tracing Ibe description; but if doi, he may alto- 
gether fail in divming what is intended to be 
described. 

Hoivever this may be, there is no doubt that 
descriptive music is good and commendable, eo 
far as It is kept in botinds; it luay call forth mui'h 
skill and talent; and where a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the Eestheiic character of music exists, it 
may tend to results of lii<;h merit. But to say 
that all good music mtisl be descriptive, because 
some good mui^c happens lo be so, is illogical in 
the extreme; for by far the greater part of our 
most esteemed instrumental compositions are of 
such a character thai it is impossible to imagine 
any consistent programme for tbem, except by 
resorting to the wildest rbapaodies of modern 
German enthusiasm. 

And it needs but little argument to show that 
non-descriptive music, at least in the instrumetitiil 
form, is of a purer and nobler order than descrip- 
tive. The latter depends for its interest partly 
on an element foreign to the essential niture of 
the art; for music, strictly spealting, is intended 
to give pleasure by combinations oj sound only ; 
and when the descriptive element is introduut-d, 
the composition becomes no longer pure music, 
but, to a certaia extent, a combination of music 
and drama. But a work to which no programme 
is atlacbed, must please by its merit as a pure 
musical composition, standing independently on 
its phonetic qualities, and unaided by any foreign 
associations; and we think it may be taken For 
granted, (hat the composer who excels in works 
of this nature shows more true commund of his 
art than ha who owes half hts success to the 
embodiment in his compositioa of some tangible 
scene or extraneous idea. 

It will now, we trust, be seen that we were in 
sober earnest when we stated that Mozart's 
instrumental composilions were enhanced in mu- 
sical worth by thtir having ao meaning. Kobody 
could write descriptive music better than Alozart, 
when be pleased, as all the world knows ; but he 
did not iLink that Symphonies, Quartets, and 
Quintets were the proper field to display this 
talent ujKin; and, consequently, in these be con- 
fined himself to pure, unadulterated, essential, 
abstract, muaie. We are not aware tliat, tbn)u<;li- 
out the whole range of these strictly ' ' ' 

compositions, there It any attempt to 
surest a descriptive feature, extraneous meaning', 
or non-musical idea of any kind whatever. And 
this Is one reason why they form such admirable 
examples for study. To those who seek intel- 
lectual gratification only, the genius of Beethoven 
may be more captivating; but for solid benefit 
and practical improvement in composition, there 
is no school like Moiart, whose works are truly a 
' pure well of mualc, undefiled.' — ion. Mug. iVorld. 



VeidL 

A ^riH correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune, Apropos of the perfonnance of the 
"Sicilian yespers"on the occasion of the baptism 
of the imperial baby, gives tiie fbllowiog sketch 
of this popular composer's life. 

Verdi, the author of the " Sicilian Vespers," is 
more than forty years of ane. He was born in 
the Duchy of Parma, at Brussctto, a place so 
small that It does n~--^jreon the map. His pa- 
rents were por^Vi carri», who had not even the 
means to teach hii^j^rctf^xd. In Italy, and par- 
ticularly in the coun-l^the knowledge of reading 



is an acquirement and a luxury which benefita no 

one. But Verdi was unlike his compatriots. The 
curate of his village took a sudden friendship for 
him, and taught him all he knew, to wit : reading, 
writing and music. In a few years the pupil be- 
came more learned than his master. He com- 
posed military marches and church music, to the 
preat a.ilonishment. admiration and deli>:ht of the 
good curate. Verdi felt his vocation — he left his 
village, started fur Milan, and there, poor, un- 
known and without protection, lie toiled night 
and day. Ho subsisted for some time giving 
music lessons at twenty cents, when destiny 
brought him in contact with Merclli, the great 
impremrio. Merelli proposed to him the compo- 
sition of a partition for the Scata, the first theatre 
of Milan, aJid gave him the poem of Oberto di Sim 
Batii/acio. In Italy, mu^ii^lana and operas are in 
such great ivquisiiion that the directors ofieu- 
timcs give themselves up to lurk for new opei-as 
and productions. They are obliged, sometimes, 
lo have recourse to some unknown composer. If 
he succeeds, they pay his services with glory; if 
he fails, they lay him aside to try another. The 
only diihuuliy Is that experienced by the ariisiie 
corps, who have uselessly wasted their time and 
talents Co study works destined to be repFoiluced 
no more. Oberto di San Bonifacio succeeded O"!- 
mirably, and, as was to be expected, Verdi did 
not make one cent out of it. Merclh ordered 
hlra a second work, Un Giorno di Heijno, (the 
reign of one day,) but the violent grief which, at 
the time, be luul conceived at ihelo^ of his wife, 
whom he adored to distraction, dried up the 
welis of his wit and inspiration. It Is the only 
work of Verdi which did not take. He did not, 
however, allow himself lo become discouraged. — 
He had tasted the sweetness of success and of 
applause, and he began to prepare himself for 
greater triumphs. Convinced that a musical com- 
poser, beside a study and knowledge of the great 
masters of music, should be deeply versed In the 
study and knowledge of the great masters 
In )ioctry and literature of all times and coun- 
tries, he condemned himself to a forced labor. 
He studied, at the same lime, Comeille, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Schiller, Goethe, Sliakspcare, and 
U.inte; and with that perseverance and strength 
of will characteristic of genius, he felt himself, at 
len^'th, able lo put on ihe lips of heroes and of 
nations the musical wonls which suited each. 

Merelli comprehended well the cause of the 
^a<co which had attended the production of Un 
Giorno. He therefore did not hesitate to offer 
him the pocni of Nubucco, which he had previous- 
ly offered without Success to several musical com- 
Kisers. Verdi felt the grandeur of the subject. — 
e treated it in a masterly manner. His succegs 
was immense ; it gave blm more goli) than glory 
^(wo thousand francs, perhaps. Hisforiune was 
secure. From that moment ^1 the directors were 
at his feet, but Meralll obtained the prefi-rence. 
Verdi composed for Ihe Scala the opera of / Lom- 
bardi, whluli was more applawled than his previ- 
ous work : and which yielded hiin ten thousand 
francs. Then came Ernani, which was repre- 
sented at the Fenice, in Venice ; I Dae Fo/cari, 
at Rome, in the Apollo theatre. His genius 
auifaurisud him to dictate conditions to the direc- 
tors. In the mid-t of the furore pnxluced by his 
raaster[iiece» and his glory, he never lost sight of 
the great object he had In view, viz : to pun^hase 
thu cottage in which he was born and lo establish 
around it a vast domain. With the proceeds of 
Nabucca he purchased the col, and by mitans of 
his other operas a property which is not lees, at 
present, than nine miles in extent. His great 
pleasure consists In hving upon Aix lands, in the 
midst of Au peasants, who all know by heart the 
finest pieces in hix operas. At Bruisctto the 
reapers perform their work singing the chorus of 



Rigolelio, Ernani, of La Ire 



. and the 



Enilowed with a scientific but brusqve disposi- 
tion, Verdi does uot love thu contact of the world, 
and Btu<iiously avoids all public honors. After 
the production of his opera, ia Jtriantem, which 
was acted for the first time In Paris, he received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and after that 
of the Sicilian Vespers, the cross of officer — dis- 



tinctions awarded to bim wilhout his knowledge 
or solicitation. He might have hod the cross ' 

Parma, which had been conferred upon the n 
Insignificant composers, had he only applied for 
it, but he dlsdiiined to do so. Even the situation 
of Master of tlie Emperor's Chajiel at Vien 
which bus been repeatedly tendereil to liim, 
flatly refused. His art supplies all his wantj 
Early in the morning he sits at the piano — 
commences over again, if neees.iary, the m 
passages, until ho Is perfectly satisfied with the 
performance. He does not compose with fiicilily, 
and his works bear more or less tbe marks of the 
midnight lamp. It wHl lake blm hours to master 
the dilHcultics of a nmple note, and to elaborate 
a single air according lo bis fancy. 



SUMMER. 



Floats o'er the plain the liquid hcit, 
Cheatiitg the traveller's Btrong desire— 



A BatR AUONO TDK MotJNTAINS. — The 

IndependtiU of last week contained a " Star Pa- 
per," from Henry Wabd Bcecdeb, descrip- 
tive of " A time at the White Mounbuns." The 
following Is as good as iced Champagne in then 
hot dog-days. 

Keachinc the hotel in due season, tired and 
sweaty, a oath must be bad. We went toward 
the Notch, and turning lo the right at the first 
little stream that let itself down Irom the moun- 
tains, wo sought the pools in which we knew such 
streams kept their sweetest thoughts, expressing 
them by trout. The only difficulty was In the 
selection. This pool was deep, rock-rimmed, 
transparent, gravel-bottomed. The next was 
level-ed^d and rock-bottomed, but received its 
water with such a gush that It whirled around the 
basin In a litjuid dance of bubbles. The next oi 
received a divided stream, one part coming ov 
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a shelving rock and sheering down in white, while 
the other portian ftlL into a hollow niiirmiirini; 
crevice, and came gurgling forth from a halPdark 
channel. Half way down, the rock waa smooth 
and pleasant to the feet. In the deojiest part 
waa fine gravel and jMwderedmoontain, commonly 
railed saor). The waters \eti the pool even more 
beautiTulty than (hej entered it; for the rock had 
been roiinded and grooved, so that it gave a chan- 
nel like the finest moulded lip of a water vase; 
and ihe moss, beginning below, had crept up in- 
to Ihe very throat of (he passage, and lined it 
completely, giving to (he clear watur a green 
hue a$ it rushed through, whirling itself into a 
plexus of cordj, or a kind of pulsating braid of 
water. This wai my pool. It waited for me. — 
How deliciousty it opened ila flood to my coming. 
It rushed up to every pore, and sheeled my skin 
with an aqueous covermg, prepared in the moun- 
tain waterlooms. Ah, the coldness I Every drop 
was molten hail. It was Ihe very brother of ice. 
At a mere bint of winler it would change to ice 
again I If the crystal nook was such a surprise of 
delight lo me, what rousl I have been to it, that 
^ had, perhaps, never been invaded, unless by the 
' lip of a moose, or by the tithe and spotted form of 
I sylvan trout I The drops and bubbles ran up to 
me and broke about my neck, and ran laughing 
, away, frolicking over the mossy margin, and 1 
. could hear them laughing all the way down be- 
I low. Such a monster had never, perhaps, taken 

covert in the pure, pellucid bowl before I 
I But this waa the centre-part Not less memor- 
able was the fringe. The trees hnng in the air 
I on either side, and stretched their green leaves 
I for a roor far above. The birch and alder, with 
here and there a silver fir, in bush form, edged 
the rocks on eilher side. As you looked up the 
stream, there opened an ascending avenue of cas- 
cadi's, dripping rocks, bearded with moes, crevicee 
filled with grass or dwarfed shrubs, until the 
whole waa swallowed up in the leaves and trees 
far above. But if you turned down the stream, 
then through a lane of richest green, stood the 
open sky, and lifted up against it thousands of 
feet, Mount Willard, rocky and rent, or with but 
here and there a remnant ot evergreens sharp 
and ragged. The sun was behind it and poured 
against Its farther side his whole tida of light, 
which lapped over as a stream dashes over its 
bounds and spills its waters beyond. So it stood 
over against this ocean of atmospheric gold, bank- 
ed huge and rude, agaiust a moat resplendent 

As I stood donning my last articles of raiment, 
and wringing my over-wet hair, I saw a trout 
move very deliberately out from tinder a rock by 
which I bad lain, and walk quietly across to the 
other side. As he entered the crevice, a smaller 
one led it and came as demurely across lo hi* 
rock. It was evident that the old people had 
sent them out to see if the coast was clear, and 
whi:ther any damage had been done. Probably 
it WHS thought that there had been a tlide in the 
mountain, and that a huge icicle or lump of snow 
hail plunged into their pool and melted away 
there. If (here are piscatory philosophers below 
water half as wise as those above, this would be a 
very fair theory of the disturbance to which their 
mountain homestead had been subjected. As I 
had eaten ot their salt, of course 1 respected the 
laws of hospitality, and no deceptive lly of mine 
shall ever tempt trout in a brook which begets 
pools so lovely, and in pools that yield themselves 
with such delicious embrace to the pleasures of a 
luountain bath. 

And so, as (he sun was gone, it was time fur 
me to go. Step by step 1 tlimbed the moss car- 
peted rocks ; clipped in due degree, leaped Ihe 
wide-set stones, got caught on the dead branches 
of the cedar, climbed astride over the birch, and 
reached the road. 
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IT are 
beiomnig as plenliful as oiher educational insti- 
tations i und even the little kingdom of Saxony, with 
its two million oF inhnbiianls, luis had the coange to 
fonnd a second institution for cullivalinc [He art of 
mur}e. The one whic'h McnJcl«3ohn founded at 
Lciptig hoH acqnircd Enropeun fame. That lately 



established at Dresden has still to attain honor. The 
inaiitQtion is, I boUevc, an exelnslvely private undei^ 
taking, but its views are purely artistic, as it intends 
only to teach and encoaraj^ the study of "classi- 
cal music." Persons of both sexes are admitted, 
whether they intend studying the art as a profession 
or otherwise; nor is it absolutely necessary they 
should hare acquired even the rudiments of a musical 
education. The pupil can be taught the pianofune, 
organ, singing.andunytwoorchesEral instruments he 
wiiihes, either sirina or wind, besides chorus sinping, 
declamation, harmony, counterpoint, and composi- 
tion. Lectures are |;iven on the history of music; 
playing at sight, both in sinf^le parts and in full score, 
is prattised; on'hesim] music, duos, trios, quartets 
for piano, with or without other instruments, is also 
tHD^L The active director ot the whole srhemo is 
M. Tro.itk-r, who has ^sined some repute in thin town 
as a violin phiyer. The coinmilieeof mannRement 
selected are— MM. Churlcs Mayer, Fraus Schubert, 
Jnlius Otio, fliid Schneider. M. Charies Hayer is 
at the head of the pianoforte, and M. Schnbcrt, con- 
'r - 
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durtng'iht FniRtonu ; xud dw'p In Itie ivcLnnKnt of msny 

Llm."— Qaortw^y Riaita. ' 

Cavalier music ! Shiiley Chape, 

Hidden deep amid oak-trees royal, 
Is the noble home ol a knightly race 

Old as the oak-trees— proud and loyal. 
Snow has fallen on the White King's bier— 

Cromwell lorda it, late Bod early. 

At home in his hall sits Sir Everard Bhirley. 

Moonlight pours through the painted oriels. 

Firelight dickers on pictured walls; 
Full of solemn and sad memorials 

Is the room where that mingled glimmer fills. 
There ia the banner of Arthur Shirley. 

Who died for Charles on a misty wold : 

Whose corse in an unknown grave lies cold. 

Hat and sudden swoop'd Rupert's horse 

Down on the villainous Roundhead churls. 
But they left young Arthur a mangled corse. 

With the red mire clotting his ohesmil curls ; 
Only son of an ancient race 

As any that dwells in England's realm — 
Ah, a shadow sleeps on Sir Everard's face 

When he thinks of his soldier's snaw-ptumedhelm. 

Hadngal music fills the loom 

With a spring-like beauty and delicate grace: 
Vanishes half their weary gloom 

As Barry St. Osyth's manly bass 
And Maud's soprano and Amy in alt 

Mingle like streams on a verdurous shore ; 
But memory sets them once at fault 

As they think of the tenor that's heard no more. 

After, a rare old English glee, 

Humorous, eloquent, daring, buoyant. 
Rings through the chamlier, strong and free, 

And shakes the mullion'd panes flamboyant : 
Merry music of olden time 

Oaily defying the Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly TebclHng in hearty rhyme 

'Gainst cant and heresy puritanical, 

Then Amy down to the organ sits. 

And a pleasant prelude sounds sonotons 
As over the keys her white hand flits. 

And a Latin canon claims thdr chorus. 
Not in the great cathedrals now 

Docs saintly song as of yore flnd place: 
But it smooths awhile the furrow'd brow 

Of the sad old master of Shirley Chase. 



But the King shall have his own again- 
Merry Sing Charles o'er the stormy water: 

Then shall ye bear an easier strain, 
A gayer music, Joy's own daughter. 

Melody then shall dance right merrily- 
Beauty undreirat-of, endless grace. 

Shall sound through the air of England, verily. 

And flood the chambers of Sir Shirley Chase. 

—Dublin Univernty Magaiitit. 
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Beethoven Literature. 

It speaks well for human nature, that whoever 
in any department o( intellectual exertion far 
outstrips his contemporaries, making his mark 
deeply upon the progress of his race in science, 
art, literature, politics, jurisprudence, or war, 
thereby renders himself the topic of to maDy pens 
- — the catisc of so much shedding of ink. What 
an immense field of our literature is that devoted 
to biography, to the sayings and doings of great 
men, to the discussion of their works, their opin- 
ions, their feelings, their iiilentional Look at 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Franklin, 
Webster, Raphael, Mozarl, Michael Angelo, 
Goethe, Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson, and number- 
less others, 

Beethoven was born eighty-six years ago. For 
fifty years he has been Ihe mark for critics, the 
hero of story-tellers, and the subject of biogra- 
phers. We have at various timq; called attention 
in our columns to the absurdities written by ad- 
mirers of his music in the form of novelettes and 
tales, in which real circumstances in his history 
have been twisted to their fanciful purposes, the 
origin of the peculiar expression of certain of his 
works been fantastically explained, or in which 
stories have been told, utterly without foundation, 
except in the imaginations of the writers. We 
propose to give our readers at this time a short 
review of the sources from which the future biog- 
rapher of the great master can draw bis materials. 

The first and most natural source to which be 
will turn is the periodical musical literature of 
his time and country. The earliest notice of 
Bee(boven in a printed work, unless we except 
(he dedica(ion by " Ludnig van Beethoven, aged 
eleven years," of his first published work, to bis 
protector, the Elector and Archbishop of Cologne, 
is to be found in a musical magaaine published in 
Hamburg, by a certain Cramer, in 1 782-3. l*bts 
work, of which we know but two or three copies 
in existence, contains a letter from Christian 
Gotllob Neefe upon Music and Musicians in 
Bonn, in which he speaks of his remarkable pupil, 
then about thirteen years of age. Soon after 
this date the annual Electoral Almanacs begin to 
give tho name of the composer as assistant Court 
organist and member of the orchestra. (lie 
played viola.) 

The Leipzlger AUgetneine Maiikalische Zeilung 
began (o be published in the year 1 793, and dur- 
ing the fifty years of its existence there is not a 
Tolume which does not contain something which 
throws light upon the history of the composer and 
the success of his works. This is perhaps the 
most valuable musical periodical ever published, 
and as it covers the space of time from 1798 to 
1848, must be made familiar by any one who will 
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write upon the mane of tbu centary. Lew im- 
portant, thoQfih hardly so, are the twenty odd 
Tolumesof " Caeitia," edited by GodrHed Weber, 
at Mayence, witb the exception of ihe laat fen 
«olumei, whivli appe&red under (he auspiL'es of 
the indefatigsbU md accurate Dehn. General 
letters and many DOtices of Beethoven adorn the 
columnB of the Neue Zeiltchri/i far Musit, begun 
by Suhamaon about 183S(?), and by other edilon 
atill coDtioued. Marx's Berliner MuaUc Zeitung, 
1823-28, gives wme valuable tacts. By the way, 
the piano-forte piece called " Dcrniere peitsee 
mwiicaie de Beelhotxn" was furnished Marx by 
the composer, and printed in the Zeitung more 
than tbree years before hia death. The Wiener 
Muaik Zeilung, edited at one time by Kannc, an 
acquaintance of Beethoven, covers a ppace of 
several years beginuing about 1816, and has con- 
siderable value, though less than might be ex- 
pected fKHn a sheet published in Ihe city where 
the composer lived and died. 

The Leipiiger Reperforium, of which only two 
volumes appeared, contains much that is very 
valuable and interesting from Schindler'e pen. 
These are the more valuable periodicals to the 
biographer of Beethoven. Besides tbeie, of less 
value, but not to be overlooked by one who de- 
sires to be thorough, are the volumes of Reiebardt, 
(Berlin, 180S-6,) the two musical papers now 
published at Cologne, one at Hainx, two in Ber- 
lin, and especially certain mnsical and theatrical 
periodicals of more or less recent date, published 
at Yienna. Others also have come under our 
notice, from which something is to be gained. 

The KlUner Zeitung — the famous Colc^e 
Gazette, a news and political daily paper— con- 
tained a long controversy in 18S5-6 upon the 
question whether Beethoven was born in the 
Rbetngasse or the Boongasse at Bonn ; from this 
controversy many facts and anecdotes of fieel- 
boven's childhood may be drawn, and from it we 
are enabled to correct a minor statement in our 
translation of Diiring last week in regard to the 
age at which the little Ludwig was put to the 
pianoforte for practice by his father. Two old 
geollemen, one a mayor of Bonn, the other Beet- 
hoven's friend Wegcler, recollected seeing the 
child at the age of three yean standing at the 
instrument, and practising, with the tears running 
down his little cheeks. 

The second source to which Ihe biographer will 
naturally look, is musical lexici^raphy. In the 
case of living musicians, a dictionary of musical 
science and biography is of value, both for the 
facts contained, and because of the discussions 
which doubtful pcMuts awaken. In the present 
case there are two such lexicons which possess 
value — Gerber's and Schilling's — Folia's is value- 
less. Gerber published bis firat two volumes 
about 1790-92; bis four additional volumes in 
18I2-H. lie appears to have applied directly 
to Beethoven for information, though of this we 
are not certain. The article in Schilling, written 
probably by Marx, was founded apparently upon 
Gerber, and continued (rom other sources, and so 
far as it goes is quite reliable. 

The third source is the biography proper of 
the composer. Settingof course the sketches to bo 
found in periodicals aside, we have the following 
works of this class. 

Immediately after the decease of the great 
composer, a certain Aloys Schlosser published a 
little work, which is of about the same valne to the 



biojirapher, as a campaijcn life of Scott to the 
future hisioriau of the United Slates — possibly 
Ies*: we will waste no space upon it. Another 
small work called out by llio death of ihc compo- 
ser, was " Beelhoven'i Tod" by his friend Kanne 
— a work of which we have not yet been able to 
lind a copy. The most valuable work upon the 
early history of Beethoven, is one published at 
Coblenz in 1838, in two parts, viz: " Biogrnph- 
ische Nolizen ueher Luduiig van Beelkoven," by 
Dr. Wegeler and Ferdinand Ries. Wegeler 
knew the boy Ludwig, was the intimate fiiond of 
the young man Beethoven, and the correspondent 
of the great master in after year;. In bis " iVb- 
lizen" he gives particular and precise information 
in relation to the circumstances of his friend's 
family and to the lirst years in Vienna. Several 
letters of Beethoven to him are among the most 
valuable which remain from the master's hand. — 
The second part contains the recollections of 
Kes, who was Beethoven's pupil, and many let- 
ters and notes a<!dressed to him. In 1845 Dr. 
Wejieler published an appendix to the Nolizen, 
containing several valuable and important mat- 
ters for the future student of tieetboven's his- 

In I840appeared Schindlor's Bit^raphy. Few 
books have been so censured for their short- 
comings aa this. No reailcr can arise from its 
perusal without feelings of strong indignation at 
the small amount of information given within its 
pages.* It must bo stated to the credit of 
Schindter that this was not entirely bis fault.— 
The book known in English as " Moschelea' Life 
of Beethoven," is but a translation of Schindler, 
with an appendix consisting mostly of translations 
from the work of Wegeler and Ries. We should 
have mentioned before that in one or two instan- 
ces Ries' memory failed bim, and his anecdotes 
(in these particular cases) are not quite correct. 
He died before their publication, and probably 
never had npportunity of giving ihem a due ver- 

Affixed to Ihe work known as Beethoven's 
Studien, alw published in English — "Beethoven's 

Studies" — isashort noticeofthecomposer by Rit^ 
ter von Seyfricd. Seyfried was an old Vienna 
acqusintanco of Beethoven, and Kapellmeister 
of the " Theatre an der Wien" where ' Fidclio' 
was first given. We are sorry to say that his 
memory of events, which transpired twenty-five 
and thirty years before he wrote, was not always 
exact and correct. Still Seyfried gives us some 
valuable facts, and quite a number of interesting 
letters by Beethoven. More recently Lenz has 
given the public two works, one upon Beet- 
hoven's writings, in which we find little more 
than a catalogue, with extracts from Schindler 
and the Leip^iger allg,. Alia. Zeitung, and also 
Lenz' opinions, and the other a biographical 
study, which is little more than a rehash of 
Schindler, Wegeler and Ries, witb a few absurd 
stories from the periodicals of the day. Ourjour- 
nal has already noticed some of the errors of the 
first volume of this work. These arc the princi- 
pal works in this department of the Beethoven 
literal lire. 

We have yet to name one other source of 
knowledge about Beethoven, which we shall con- 
sider in our next. 



• Onr " Diarisl" asked Schindler *hy it wa 
hs gave so little ? " Because," snid he, " the pi 
er refused to print more Ctian eighieen »heei» I 
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Taehe Tmo-Part Songs, bi/ KUcken, Abt, MendelMohn, 
and oikrrrt. No, 3. " dondola Duel " ; come to 
me; bj KocKES. pp. a. 
A beautiful dnet, for two sopranos, or soprano and 

bRS9, wirti a gcnity flowing movement, in G minor. 

Words German and English. 

Gailti thrmtgh life irandtT, (Libiamo Tte' lietiailipi) ; 

the Brindisi fi-Dni 7>a Traviaia, by Vb&DI. Words 

IlalUn and English. 

A gay and easy little mclodj in waltz time ; pretty 
enou);)i, but tame compared wiih soma of those dash- 
iiij; drinking songs of Verdi, not to speak oF Doni- 



D<A p 



n dolre 



nptesta, ( IVe pari, we part. ) , 



from Mozart's Clemema dt 
Another number of Wesley's smingemenls of | 
" Favorite Songs, Duels and Trios of Moiart." This , 
is a lovely duet, wiiboni much jirelonsion, sweel, 
simple, serious, and brief. It hns been ascribed, like 
several of the minor pieces iu that opera, lo Moxart's 
pupil, Siissmaycr. j 

Ti guida a palma nubile, ( The path that llet before 
Ihee): Tenctlo from Moi*BT's •■Magic Flute." ; 
pp. S. 

This appears as a number of the " Harp of Italy," 
though it is properly a string taken (or raiher a vi- [ 
bration from a string) from the Harp of German;. — • 
It is a trio of soprnnot, a strain of exhortation ad- ' 
drosseil by tbs " Three Ladies" to the yoong hero 
Tamino, who<e tenor voice once intervenes in a bit , 
of solo, easily sung by the third voice. Of course very 
beaulifal. 

Watfiide Flouvrt of Fraaee and Italy, translated 
atid adapted by Theo. T. Bahkbb. No. 1. La \ 
Maaola, b; Paul Henbion. pp. 6. 
This is a charming little French song, to a Span- , 
ish subject : De CAragan, de la Castilte, &c., and | 
with a Epnrkling, piquant, hnlfsentimcniat, half co- 
quettish son of Spanish melody. A Spanish invita- 
tion to the dauce, reaching a climax in the ecstatic 
thought of the Jota Aragonex. 
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with her huDband, Herr Otto Ooldwhmidt, to boot, 
who knows all •• the Concertos ;•' Then we have bad 
two Italian Operas. At the one the rieille garde— the 
still unrivalted troop— with Griai, Mario, Bosio, and 

of little PiccolominI and big Joanna Wagner, with 
the incomparable Alboni to bring up the rear. Any 
one — or at least any two— of these singers would have 
■uSlced to give ■' the aeason" eclal in a conlinenlal 
town. But we have had them all at onec, and many 
oihDrs in the bargain, whom, however talented and 
respectable, it is not ncceasary to speeitV bv name. 

We have had also two Philharmonic Societies — the 
" Old" resuscitated, as it were, by Dr. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, the " New" manfully and sueeeisfully alriving 
under the guidance of Benedict and Dr. Wylde. We 
have thus had symphonies and concertos, overtures 

■warmed among us~-flrst rate pianists, like Clara 
(Wicck) Schumann, Sterndale Bennett, Cbaries 
Italic, Alexander Billet, Arabella Ooddaid— t 



hmg 



o( ah< 



tofm 






hearing, and few of them getting it (at the Uuiucal 
Union). For violinists it is sufficient lo name Ernst, | 
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i, Maliqne — since the "etceterat" would tak 
int; a apace. With Fiatti u Violoncello, 
rsini (better late than never) a> double-baaa. 



this embarra* de rwhcata .'— 



JephtAaJi) and of the ateieotyped benefit p 
nnder well-known names. Out of all I 
boweier, it cannot be aaid chat music 
much. We are acjll waiting for a com] 
neither Herr Rheinthaler nor Senor Trad 



inlhaler'9 



color — when t"" 
beard the rest. 

The single i 



Srat ia dry and unin 
. or the laat are trif 
B heard one of then 



season — La TVaciofci— isthe weakestof its 
lught with 



,. - , „, fre"C*«ni 

charming actress, full to OTerflowinB of enthusiasm 
and promise, it did not preaent us with what may jet 



natedo 



'iigfT. 



Musically speakii 
facts of the season 1856 ? Dr. Schui 
and Peri," at the elder Philharmoni 
than a falsehood. Dr. Wylde'a '■ Paradia. 
mains unfinished ; and though two fini 
Moiart were diainlcrred, they were too ill 
to be succeasful. The only ofi'ering of the 

ich, although played 



ire been the 



aetformed 
Sew Pbil- 



11 for Madame Jen 



clcTcr and iniercating wife, was very properly de- 
clined by those critics who attempt with more or less 

.uccesa to direct public opi-^" "'■- ^ •■ 

thank the Philharmonic Socii 
LindQuldachmidt— and nolh 

E-aleful to the directors of th 
wing their ■ubecrihers an 
and applauding a masterpiece 

us, we own, one of the most i 



credit of having auggested and first produced that verv 
popular work in public. The Sacred Harmonic has 
otherwise been content to follow in the beaten path 

Beethoven'a later compniliiona are winning their 
way slowly but surely. We have dwelt upon Miaa 
Guddard'a second performance of the grandest and 
most difHcuIt sonata ; and we have rendered justice In 
the fine eieculion of his Ninth Symphony by the Or- 
chestral Union under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mel- 
lon. Acknowledgement Is due, however to Mr. 
Hall^, for his intellectual "interpretation" (permit 
rord) of another of the lateat and gi 
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allv splendid singing i 
season at the Royal Italian Opera a veritable " Mario 
•eaion" — the temporary secession of the popular Tam- 
berlik at an early part of the season — the wonderful 
mueico-tlrnniBtic displaya, tragic and comic, ofRon- 






t of Angiol 



t Alboni. who looks yi 



nitabic 
inger 



It Her Majesty's Thea 

poet Longfellow in so kindred a spirit that they pro- 

j mite to excel in popularity all he wrote before'; and 

he has given a benefit at Drurj| Lane, which was at 

' the ex-cnndnctor, stands in no need of consolation.^ 
: COTent Garden was burnt down early in March ; and 
I in the middle of April the Royal Iwiian Opera com- 
. menced nrocccdiogs at the Lyceum! Her Majeaty'a 
] Theatre has rc-«pened its familiar doors to the public 
after two whole years of torpor, with Mr. Lumley, 
•lilliealom, eager, and full of enterprise, at the helm. 
I Ei^a, while one great edifice devoted to Music per- 



ished by fire in March, another haa risen, as it were 
by magic, four months later, in the midet of a gar- 
den— we mean, of course, the Surry Music Hall, the 
ich took place on Tueaday with 



We 



To OUT SubBorlbera and AdvertlaaFB. 
id many of our patrons that 



still In arrears not only for the preaent year, (whioh 

pxat. Billa have been aent to all since April, and it 
ia hoped that those who Lave not already done their 
duty in this matter, will soon do so by remitting the 

D;?* Money letters by mail ahould always be rrgii- 
ttrtd; in that way only can money be remitted at our 
risk. 



Husinal )J[lnf-(![hat. 

The Triennial Exhibition of the Moaaacbasetts 
Charitable Hechnnic Association will open in this 
city on the lOih of September, We undersiand that 
the display of Piano.Fortes will be nnusunlly Inl^e 

and brilliant All who recollect the admirahle 

playing of Mr. Mobcan, last summer, on the Tre- 
mont Temple organ, will rejoice to learn, by the 
announcement in another column, tliat be is to viait 
this city again in a few weeks, when he will give two 
Organ Concerts, in the same place, in connection 
with the Musical Convention under the saspices of 
Messrs, Soanao-g and Fnosi. Mr. M. is one of the 
most accomplished of English organists, and he will 
give us plentiful lopplres of Bach and Handel, as 
well as discourse on (he fanc7 stops. 

"Lb Spia," writing to tha Ecening GazOte about 
one of those interminable Engliah concerts which be 
attended lately, says "classical music becomes ledioaa 
and monotonous, when listened to for more than 
three confccnCive hours." Is there any kind of music 
which does not ! The concert referred to waa one 
of Mr. Holmbb's Piano-fortE concerts, in wliirli 
Mme. Clara Schduahn, Miss Arabella Goo- 
DARD, and thirteen other well known names were 
announced to perform on the same inslrnmcnl. 
This Yankee " Spy" disaenls from tho applause of 
LaPiccDLOMiNi. He says; 

She really does not de«rve it. In La Ftglia del 
Set/gimexto her sinj^ing was beneath criticism and her 
acting suL-b as any piquaate French griselte would 
be able to do after six momhs experience on ihc 
boards of the Opera Comique. Everything she did, 
whcihcr good, bad or indifferent, was applauded and 
certainly would have been discouraging to any artist 
of merit, hsd he or she been preaent. Sho is much 
better in La Trauiala, thoiitjlj were her name Hiss 
Jenkins instead of Mile. Ficcolomini she would pro- 
duce no more effect than woald any ddbulante from 
tha Conservatoire of Paria. 

Waovbr, eays the Spy, is to sing in TancretA' and 
the M'lrriai/e o/ Figaro, " which Opera is the ecquel 
by Mozart to the immortal ' Barber of Seville.' " Is 
not that rather pntling the cart before the horse 1 — 
or an American singer in London, the same writer 
says: 

Mr. Drayton, who baa been absent from his native 
city, Philadelphia, for sixteen years, and who holds a 
very high |K>iitioa as a basso, from his fine voice, his 
manly and robust ^gan and his iseneral excellence 
as an artist, may return home this fall and allow the 
musieal world to see what '' Yonng America" can do 
in the ariisiic tine. He is ackiiowledued as the beat 
'' Devilshoof" on the stage in England. He has sung 
for six years in Eniili.'^h opera, and before thaulime 
hod a good scbooling in the French Opera Comique. 

1iTCUARi> Stobrs Wilms, editor of (he Muiical 
World, has been iarited to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Music before the Board of Education in 
New York. The school offl<^rs and teachers of the 
public schools are invited to bo present. ...William 



ViHOBNT Wallace Es said lo bare recovered from 
his illness, and to be on his way back to America. 

Olb Bull, we see, has given S9«0 towards estab- 
lishing a campaign (Ficmonl) paper among the Ger- 
mans in Iowa. He never waa truer to the instil 
of the Artist If Freedom fails, there is an end of 
Music and all other Art The New York .Mirror 



tnrciv, I 

of Music, and would open the Opera aeaaon early in 
September. We now learn from one of the Direc- 
tors that Mr. Maretzck has aciualty taken the house 
from Mr. Paine nntil Oct. 1st, (Mr. Paino's lease 
expirini; at that time,} and that a short season of the 
Opera will commence about the Istof September- 
There is also a possibility that Max may become a 
permanent lessee, backed up by men of capital ; and 
that a plan has been adopted which can hardly fail 
to make the Acwlemy of Music a self-paying institu- 
tion. * * Of the Company, we have learned no 
particulars. Madame La Grange is in Newport, 
whither Max has gone to treat with her. 

William Stbrxdalb BEKMBtr, for pome lime 
Professor, is now " Doctor ot Mnsic " at Cambridge, 
Eng. He look his degree Monday aflenioon, June 
30, and was "created" (that is the term) on the 
morning of July Isl. The exercise- an them com- 
posed for the degree, and performed a few days be- 
fore at Great St. Mary's, ia thns described by a local 
paper: 

" An anthem composed by Professor ff . 8. Bennett, 

aa an exercise for the degree of Doctor of Mus^ 

■med— Mr.Hopkins, otpanist of the Uni 



tive, the ouesdon— ' Lord, who shall dwell p"— pi 
ceding each of the veraea in recitative, ouawered o; 



bearii 



The 



of this 



the choir lo another subject in unison. This is 
lowed by an elegant movement of a pastoral chara< 
which breaks Into a manual and Dri)(inal choral, atjhe 
conclusion, to the words— "Gloria Patri." 
anthem will be more acceptable to educated music 
than to the general public." 

The London Leader (July 19) says Johavna 
Waoheu'b performance of Lncreiia Borgia corn- 
firms the opinion it had " very reluctantly" expressed 
of her Romeo ; and adds ; " Extraordinary physical 
power, incasant exaggeration, and a total war 
true feeling, are the chief chflraeterlsttci of this Ger- 
man prima donna. To Ibye who were familiar with 
the Lacrtzia of Gbibi the contrast was at < 
ludicrous and painful. Witness the last scene, ii) 
which we alt remember the passionate abandonment 
of despair and tenderness of Gbibi when she throws 
herself on the body of Gdinaro. the son sacrificed to 
her cruet luat of vengeance. At tliis terrible mon 
Mile. WAO.tEit is seen gesticulating coldly but 
fiercely across the footlights, invoking we may i 
pose, ibe excited sympathies of the pit and gallery." 
Madame Ahadei was the Oniniopon thatoccasi 
and Mr. Chabi^b Brabah showed his inadequacy 
(in this critic's opinion) for the rule of GenDBro. 

The Cathedral of Gran, in Hungary, i« to be ci 
■ecrated on the 31st of Augnsi, and Liszt, the 
pianist, who is a Hungarian, has composed a mass 
for the occasion. .. .BoBio continues to faroTeggiait 
(as the Era di Italia in Kew York says) at the Ly- 
eenm theatre in London STBFrANOHB is in Lon- 
don on her return from Brazil. . . .Signora Viboikia 
Whitino LoRiHi is in London loo; also onr ex- 
cellent buffo Rovers, awaiting an engagement, or 

(fis/wntbi'fe, OS the Italians say A young soprano 

of great promise has made herdi^but in Paris. "Her 
name is Ribahlt. About a year ago the commi 
of the Grand Opera met to hear a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire, who solicited an engagement at i 
theatre. She selected the duo of 'Romeo and 
Juliet,' but there happened lo be no one at the Opera 
ID sing with her. A young girl modeady oBcred to 
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THE MSTLE HI TBI WODIEIIIS!. 

Tula bHnilful Art nnni, bj Hn>. Oioitai SAni. Jm 
complrTTil In tbt Journilot Hulr, Bit wlilcb li wuu 

Prin Ifi nnu. Coplm Mat by null |«l-]»M, ftw 18 nnu. 

JOB PRINTING 

OF BTXftT DBaCItlPTION KBATLT AXD rBDMnLI 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 

No. 31 SCHOOL STREET. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HanoAetorn 379 WKablnfftDB Btnet, 

DOHTON, HISS. 

T>. F. X)OI3C3-B, 

MANIIFACTUHKR 01 PlANO-yORTK HARDWARB, 
10 BsHcli He. Knatoii, HiiA W. Citmliiidarc, Ui, 

QiyPJiNOS COR MALE OR TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IRIFORTEBS OF FOREIGN lUlISIC, 

Fo. 769 BBOASWAT, oaniei of Kintk St 
HBW YOEE. 

J. TRENKLE, | 

TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FORTE, i 
RHldaBfie Ko. BC Kjaaclmad SUact. I 

SIG. AUQU8TO BENOELARI, 

KXaiDBNCE, No. 88 PINCKNET ST. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS bli HTTirn u lutractor tn ThaiodiA Butul 
Id tb* bigber bmnclwi aC Plino TUfing. Tb> •ticDIIiHi 
at AmmWurl PiDfEMional Tmclicn, mud Olbani «bo mij wbb 

Rlcliinl>'aii,2ai'lVuulDgumat.,or 0. P. RhU Jt On., II tn- I 

L. H. SOUTHARD, | 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, i 

aas «ruiiiKctoB strMt, Bomok. 

a. ahi>b£ &. OO.'S I 

StpDt «{ fiittl%n aitb JBainMtli jfiLusit, : 
»■.«■ 

1C?-A BitBlogM Of onr >l«k of 7dt(I((ii Bnilf, itiil of om , 
Fnii<»>ndKDgli.D>t. ' ' '™"'Ji 1 

BWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, I 

& ^nftt at Hit anb littiatuit, | 

FaUiihed ararj B&tnrdft;, at 21 Soliool St. Botton. j 
Two Dollkr* per ■BBam, 1b Bdvkuca- 

It( cnnMnu nkte hhIdIji lo tbt Arr o[ Hnsic, but wltii ; 
Kb>i;«i u tba whol«WorldofArt.ndorPoU(alJl.nln»i 
Itir]iidliig,framlin»t(itliD(~l. CHtlcil ReTlcnorCouMrtK, | 
Onlortoi, Op«M ; vtlbtioM]; AaaljMiofUiaKiMlilcWarki ' 
parfbrmed, mtotmu of thidr Compoaum, Im. 2. Notin* of | 
Not Uuala. 3. Mu>J«l Newt from all pirti. 4. OorrM- 
pondaDca from tnuslral panoDi and plaru. fi. Eiv^yt on 
muakaJ atjlea, aeboola, periods, anthora, compiuiUanA, lii< I 
■IrnmenU, theoriti ; on Uiulcil Educatloa ; on Mualc In lu I 
Uml, Social, and R<UgIou> beulnf); on Muia In the 
Cburcb, tbe Cancerlrnan, tba TbaUie, the Cham bet, ani 
tbe SCmC ka. 6. TruuLatlani tmm the beat GccmnD aoi 
rrench wrltoraapaD Musle md Art. T. Ocrasiaual Notins o 
SCDlplun,PalntlDg,to. S. Original and SelMted Poemi, &i 

ItT'BKk Dnmben, fioin the coinDHncemant,ean ba fni 
nlabed^ — Addrcai J. E. DVnaHT, 21 School St. Bonoi. 

TEHMB OF AS VEUTIBINQ. 

nntlDBentan.perllna 10 ct*. 

Each lubHqnont Inemjoti, per line (> rU, 

701 DM oolninn, (126 Uneaj flntinaerlioD tl&OO 

Do da eaehiub><iiwDi....S«aO 

Epadol nwUua (laaded), «wh iDSeitlU), perJIna Kru. 
PajmeBU rtqiilTea In adTuie* : foi yeaci/ adTanlaaniantI, 
qDanarljInadnDca. 

NoTaiT'scHOoi.' a-n^BBTV ~ 



«ing B part in the dttet Her offer wm accepted. 
The firel mentioned aniit foiled; but the joang girl 
WIS ^ed if slie would not like to enter the Opera, 
and, upon her aHlnnalive reply, the was at once 
engnged for three jean. This ia Mite. Ribaalt; ihe 
Opem is paying ihe expenaes of her musical educa- 
tion, as it did for Mario and Foullicr." 

The report of THikLBERo's intention of vitlting 
us is conBrmed, nilh the poalBcript that he will per- 
jlop* bring with him Vivikr, the eccentric hornisL 

Watchfiil "Stella" keepi the readers of the 

Worcester PaUadium informed of all the gjmploroj 
of a growing tMie for music in that " heart of the 
old Commonwealth " ; witneai the following : 

Chancing the other day to be in the Dinaic rooms 
of Gbobob Buht, the excellent musician and teacher, 
I had the pleasure of liatenlng to a rare musical 
entertainment, ihe only drawback n[>on which was 
the thought that more could not share the treat As 
a Tiolinist, this gentleman lias no equal among us; 
and his piano playing is characterized by a singular 
fire »nd hrilliantv. joined to correct and r«pid esecu- 
tion. Three of' Beethoven's sonatas, including the 
fine one in A flat, were played upon the violin and 
piatio, by Mesan. Burt and Hodges, with perfect 
appreciation of ihpir dislinrt epirit and beauty. Mr. 
Bnrt also interprets Mendelssohn and Chopin so 
flnely, that, for the fortieth time, we second the 
motion often made by our music-lo»ing citiieni, vii : 
that public musical aoirdcs, in which llie rich mine of 
artiKiic talent now almost hidden in our midst shall 
expand itself, are " a consummmion devoutly to be 
wished." Will not this proposition receive aerions 
consideration before the close of another season ? 
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whirb will eomnnDci 1t»»p»loni In fha TirraOBl Ttoinls on 
Tu«day, Aug. IBib, and clo^ on tt» uccendlng BaUicda^r 

enl'e oOce of the Tnioiont Temple. 


\irA NTKO, a altaatlKD Id * Bortno Mannfa. lorj or Unite 
VI Stcre, to kirn (be an of Tuning, bj a panoo <rbo bia 
KiiTie Ibforallcal knowledge of muHo. 


OAULiOOTT'S MUSICAL ORAHHAB. 

J I. Noiiuion. 11. Melodjf. IIL ilarmonj'. IV. Rhjlhm. 

The deJgn ot I'hli work la lo eompnai Inlo ■ atnall nlsDU 
th> iMdIi.g prinrtjilw of pnKtlMl morlc. Fmm tba analogj 
vbicb aitaU beiwren mnMe and lan^^agr, the aoubor bai 

Uavad Ihe rlndant aaj obtain all Ibat la Daeaaau-J to dlaerlm- 
Publlibed \>j OllTcr DIUob, tU Wasiirngten Si. 
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IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
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Depot of Erard'$ Grand Pianoi. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O [Imported from England) 

309? Broadway y NT, 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

Tea TBI Dureweii or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



HEW VOLUMES NOW aEADT : 
voi.vniE T. 

BerHi»'t.Iieatise on Hodeni Initromentation 
and Oroheitratioii, 

Containing an enct labia of tba compafa, a aketeh of Ihe 

mecbanbDi, and Bind; Dl tba qnallly of tone (iini^rt) and 
exprvHlve charnrter of Tarioui inatniniantii ; IngctbfT 
with a )ar^ number of eiamplei In acnre, from the pro^ 
duetlnni of Ihe greateat Uascera, and from aoina anpub- 
Itabed imrki at the Anthor. gupar-n;al oolavo, boond 
In whole clDtb, price (S. 

VOI.1IME S. 

Dr. Crotch's Elements of Hudcal Compontion, 

The Musical Eiamplai railtrd b; Thomal Pieketlng.— 
(PorawT prlca 95,25 | In pipec wrappers, SI J8, Bf 
anJl, »1,20. 
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[Ttmatlatcd fRRB tha floDu tta thb Joarnkl ) 

The Lifis and CharacteiiatioB of Beetfaoren. 



(CmtJBwd rrmn jiiga 1U.) 
Beethoven's rontenttdness with his condition, 
and tie cheerful mood dependent on It, were, as 
wc liitve already said, darkened by his uncertain 
■late of health, expeciall; by his increased hard- 
I of henring, which ended finall)' in total 
deafness. He wrote about it in the abcve-men- 
tioned letter: "That envians demon, my poor 
health, has thrown a bad stone in my way — to- 
wit ; mj hearinji for tbe past three yean has 
, grown continually weaker ; and for thix infirmity 
the first cause must hare been furnished by my 
ahilomtnal trouble?, which you know are of long 
Blaniling, but have here become so much worse that 
I have been constantly afflicted with diarrhsa 
and a consequent exiraordinary weakness. My 
pbysidan, Dr. Frank, wanted to restore tone to 
my body by strenjilbeninp medicine, anil to my 
hearing by almond oil. But prosit (much pood 
may it do 1). Nothing came of that. My hear- 
ing became .worse and wor^e, and tlie other 
trouble still remained. This lasted till last au- 
tamn, when I was many times in a state of des- 
Then one medical annus prescribed to me 
the cold bath, and a more cautious one the usual 
lukewarm Danube bath. That did wonders ; my 
bowels were better ; my deafness remained, or 
grew Btill worse. This winter again it went 
wivh-bedly with me. I had frightful attacks of 
colic, and I again relapsed into my former condi- 
tion. And so it remained until about four weeks 
ago, when I went to Dr. Bering of the medical 
tlaff, because I thought that such a case required 
at once a surgeon ; beudes, I bad always bad 
confidence in him. He succeeded in almoet en- 






tirely che<king the violent diarrhcea. He ordered 
me the tepid Danube bath, into which I had to 
pour each lime a little fla,k of strenglhening 
maiters, and pave me no medicine except four 
days ago some pills for the Momach and some tea 
t-.-J-V.-nr.:. V »\.J-''»rL J "* _'"'•■ ^ find ™v«Jf 
and roar all day and night Ions- 
pa."s my life miserably. For twc 
avoided nearly atl society, because it is not pos- 
sible for me to ray to people : I am deaf. Had I 
any other prolesfion, 1 might pet on better; but 
in my profession it is a dreadful situation. And 
then my enemies, whose number is not small, 
what will they say to it ? 

" To give you an idea of this wonderful deaf- 
ness, let me tell you that I am obliged in the 
theatre to lean close against the orchestra to 
understand tke players. The high tones of in- 
Btmmenta, voices, wh«i I am any ways off, I do 
not hear. In eonvemtion it is to be wondered 
that there are people f ho pever have remarked 
it. As I was often alwnt-mindea, 'they set it 
down to that. Frequently too I scarcely hear a 
perKin talking in a low voice — the tones, lo be 
sure, but not the words; and yet, as soon as one 
screams, it is unendurable tome. Heaven knows 
what will come of it. Bering Bayi>, it will cer- 
tainly become better, if not entirely well. Al- 
ready ofVen have I ruraed my existence. Plu- 
tari'b has brought me back lo resisnation, I will, 
if possible, defy my Me, although there will be 
moments of my life when I shall be the aunt un- 
happy creature on God's earth. I beg yon, say 
nothing to any one of my condition. Only as a 
secret do I confide it to you. Should my present 
stale continue, I will come next Spring to you ; 
you can hire me a houM In some pleasant place 
in the country, and then I will bei'ome a pesaant 
for half a year. Perhaps (hat will effect a change. 
Resignation ! what a wretched resource t and yet 
that is all tlrnt there is left me." 

Of an earlier mcntioneil friend of his youth in 
the time of his lifii in Bonn, Beethoven wrote : 
'• Stephen Breuning is now here in Vienna, and 
we are together almost daity. It does me so 
much good to call up the old feelings t^in. He 
has really become a good and noble youth, who 
knows a little, and has hie heart, as we all have 
more or less, in the right spot. I have very 
beauliful lorlginge now, which look out upon the 
ramparts and are of double value for my health. 
I ibink I shall make it po^ible to have Breuning 
come to me. Your love of Art rejoices me 
much. Only write me how it ran be done, and 
1 will send you all my works, which now amount 
to quite a pretty number, which is increasing day 
by day. In return for the portrait of my grand- 



.„„...., which I beg you to iwnd me 
posaihle by tbe post wagon, 1 send yon here the 
portrait of his descendant, your ever kind and 
heartily loving Beethoven, which has been pnb- 
linho^ here by Ariaria, who has often asked me 
tor it. 1 will write immediately to Chri«toph 
Breuning and read him a bit of a lecture on ac- 
count of his peeviih humors. I will scream the 
old friendship right into his ear. Never have I 
wrr-D,,^. •na among you, ye dear and good ones, 
althounh T have not let yo > ha&r from me. But 
3'on know writing never was my forte. £ven 
my best friends have not for years long received 
any letter from me. I live only in my notes, and 
one i* scarcely down before another is begun. 
As I now write, I often make three or four things 
at the same time. Write lo me oflener now. I 
will take care that I find time to write to you 
sometimes. One word of Ries, to whom my 
hearty greeting. As regards his son, I will won 
write you. although I believe Paris ii a belter 
place than Vienna f™- '•■™ fi make his fortune 
Hn. ■ Vienna is overran with peopl.^, anil even me 
beat merit linds it hard to sustain itself. Until 
the autumn or the winter I will see what I can 
do fbr him, for then everybody hurries back to 
the city again." 

Beethaven had found a patron and an active 
furtherer of his talent in the first period of hia 
Vienna life in the Prince Li ch no wsky, mentioned 
in a foregoing letter, who had received him into 
his house, where he had remained till near 
the year 1800, alternating, however, with the 
country. The prince was a great friend anil 
connoi«senr of music. He played the piano, and 
studied diligently Beethoven's works, which he 
performed with more or less skill, and soHfiht to 
prove 10 the young artist, whose attention waa 
often called to ihe difficulties of his composition", 
that be had no need lo change anything in his 
manner of writing. Every Friday morning the 
Prince had music at his house. Besides fmir sala- 
ried musicians, Beethoven too was present, who 
willingly listened to the remarks of these gentle- 
men, as for instance, once when the celebmted 
violoncellist, Kmft, suggested to him to mark a 
paswge of the third Trio of a symphony composed 
by him with lulla corda G, and in the second 
part of this Trio to change (be 4-4 lime, with 
which Beethoven had maiked the finale, into 2-4 
time. Beethoven's new compositions were always 
performed for the first time, so far as they were 
suitable for that, in the house of Prince Lichnow- 
gky. Several great musical artists were gener- 
ally present. There too was where Beethoven 
played over to the famous Haydn the three Sona- 
tas, which he dedicated to him. It is related that 
Beethoven was there one day invited by the 
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Count Appony to cMnpose a Qnartet for s nipu- 
Uled Bum. Thus for he bad produced notbing 
m Ihst form. Repeatedly reiuinded by his 
friends of Ihia commistiion, be at length set him- 
ieir to work. Tba 6rst attempt, however, r^ 
mlted in a grand violin Trio; the second in a 
riolin Qjintet. In the bouse of Prinoe Lith- 
lowslty, too, a Hnngarian Coant once laid before 
lim a diHicult composiiion by Batb, in tnatia- 
(Tip(, whivh be perfomied with great res'Jiness 
it sijilit, A muiiiinD by the name of Fdrster 
■roLght bim one day a Qoartet, which he bad 
■Illy copied out that morning. 1b the aecond 
lart of tbe 6rst movement tbe violoncellist 
ot out. Beethoven stood up. and while he 
ept on playing bis part, be sang tbe haaa aci.'om- 
animent. To a friend, who expressed bis won- 
eratbis tborougb knowledge, he Paid, smiling: 

So the bass part had to be, else Uie nwihor un- 
ers^tood nothing of composition." Whereupw. 
le laltiT remarked that he bad played tbe Pres-' 
1, which he never sjw before, so fast that it 
■ould have been impossible to see the single 
otes. " That is not necessary," repbul D— ^ 
oven. " If you read rapiiUj-, a multitude of 
lisprinta may oecur ; you do not see nor heed 
lem if you only know tlie language." 

So far Beethoven had progressed in bis mu- 
cal culture through the fundamental instruction 
'hich, as before mentioned, be owed to the con- 
■apunti«t, Albrecbtsberger, and to Haydn, af^er 
-ic return of that great master from England. 
lis fame as a composer bad been established in & 
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iv years through a succession of works, whiib 
id equal honor to iba teachers and the scholar. 
To Vienna, which had been so far to bia mind, be 
ound bima.-lf liel lorever aAer 'i"' Joub ef (Lo 
5Ieitor Max Frani in 1801. He could not 
ount with certainty on a support in his native 
ity, Bonn, even if be bad longed to ^o there, 
le had no need to be anxious about the means 
if subsistence. lie had acquired so considerable 
. fume as a comparer, that he could sell hia com- 
io>iiions to the music-dealers at high prices. 

Beethoven loved brst to compose in the open 
ir, in the midst of nature, which had always 
rom bis boyhood had great charm for him. 
There be could give himnelf up undisturbed to 
lis ideas. He fixed them upon paper at once, 
nd went on working upon them hy the way and 
.fter bis return home. We have before inti- 
iiated that he was quite as great a pianist as ho 
fas composer. His virtuosity in tlie oven:oming 
■f great difficullies was wonilerful. His most 
plendid exhibition of himself waa in free fanla- 
iiis. His musical deliverj-, if not always equally 
cnder, was yet always brilliant. There he pos- 
esscd an uni'ommon facility, not only in varying 
. given theme with the fingers, but in rually 
•orking it np. In this respect be came the 
learest to Mozart, perhaps, of all the modern 

With hia rich earnings at ihia time, he mi;;ht 
nhicb was not always the case) have lived free 
rom care. Brought up in straitened circum- 
lances, aud constantly kept, if only by his 
ricnds, under a port of guardianship, Beejhoven 
lever knew tbe worth of money, and was any- 
hing but economical. Of this be gave a proof 
fhile he still lived in tbe bouse of Pri&ce Lich- 
lowaky. The dintter table was set at four 
iVlock. Beethoven held it an infringement of 
lia liberty, a builhensoiQe constraint, against 



which bis nature rebeUed, to appear there at that 
time. " Thent I must be at home every day at 
half piBl Ibrec," said he to a friend. " dress roywif 
better, attend to my beanl, &c., 4c. It's more 
than I can bear." Tbe result was, that be often 
went to B restaurant, where, as in all economical 
matters, he fared badly, since be neither under- 
«tood the value of tlie articles nor that of money. 
Tbe peculiar sensitlvencsa of his charai.'ler was 
in striking fcnlrast with bis ideal liberality, by 
which be of*n pre.ipitated himself into all sorts 
of cares and -quandaries. This led bim into man- 
ifold misundersiandinga with his patron. Prince 
Lichnowsky, so long as he was an inmate of his 
house, and with other friends; although they 
were for the most part anon healed over. When 
tbe first ebullition of rage waa past, he lent a 
willing ear to rational stiggeations, and his heart 
was speedily inclined ajjain to reconciliation. 
The consequence wai^„lb%l,Aft,.g1A.^H■^c'll*n- 
^X^ Ol^ ^y he w«>te ^ follows to a friend 

livion ■* '*'* *>■"* "'y "'*'' '•''" ■ " I" '''*' ■ 

Lwoiis light you have shown me to myselfl 0, 
iseo it, I do not deserve your friendship I It 
was no consciously premeditated wickedness in 
me which made me treat you so; it was my un- 
pardonable thoughtlessness." Beethoven closed 
the somewhat Icngtliy letter, full of the hitCeresl 
self-reproaches, with the words : " But no more I 
I will come lo yon myself, and throw myself into 
your arms, and beg for the lost friend, and you 
will give yourself back to me, liie repentant, 
loving thee, never forgetting thee, Beethoven." 

This irritability waa partly a eonaequence of 
tbe gloomy humor into which be waa hrought by 
thu woakcp Hnd weaker Condition of his health. 
He had been obliged, in obedience to medical 
advice, (o submit to tbe application of the bark 
at Daphne mmerevm. About this and his phys- 
ical suiferings, as well as about the remedies 
which had proved so fruitless, he speaks particu- 
larly in B letter wriittn at Vienna, on the 16th of 
November, 1801, to bis friend Wegeler. 

" You wish to know bow I am and what I take. 
Little as I like to talk about the matter, I most 
gladly do so with you. Bering for some months 
past lias ordered blisters continually applied to 
both arms, consisting as you know, of a certain 
bark. Thb is an extremely disagreeable cure, 
since it robs me always of the free use of my 
anna for a couple of days, until tbe bark has 
drawn sufficiently, not to speak of the pain. It 
is true, I cannot deny it, the bumming and roar- 
ing ia somewhat weaker than formerly, especially 
in the left ear, with which my difficulty first com- 
menced. But my bearing is not at all improved ; 
I dare not determine whether it has not rather 
berome wotite. With my abiiomen it goes bet- 
ter; espeiially when I use the hikewarm hath for 
some days, I lind myself for eight or ten days 
tolerably well. I seldom lake anything strength- 
ening for the stomach. Of plunge baths Bering 
will not hear. On the whole I am very much 
dissatisfied with him. He has too little care and 
consideration for such an infirnuty. If 1 had not 
first gone lo him, and that too with much difficul- 
ty, I would never see him. What think you of 
Prof. Schmidt? I do not like to change, but it 
seems to me Bering la too much a mati of prac- 
tical routine, to get hold of many new ideas 
through reading. Schmidt seems to me in this 
regard a wholly diSerent man, and perhaps 



would Dot be so careless. They relate wonders 
of galvanism. What do you say lo that ? A 
physician told me he bad seen a deaf and dudb 
chdd restored to hearing in Berlin, and also a 
man who had been deaf for seven yean." 

Only for moments did a more tranquil mood 
return to him, soon snatched from him by a 
glance into a comfortless futnt*. Weaker and 
weaker grew the hope in him of ever finding a 
complete relief, and he saw many of his daHing 
plana thus thwarted. In tbia mood he wrote in 
tbe letter just referred to : " I am living some- 
what more pleasanlly again. You can scarcely 
bi'Iieve how drearily, how sadlv I have passed my 
life these last two years. Everywhere my weak 
hearing haunts me like a spectre. I fled from 
men, had to appear a misanthrope, and am in fiv-t 
to litile so. This change haa been brou;rht abont 
by a dear, encbiotinii nu!,!^ -.i— i . 
~i nave again some happy moment;, and it is the 
first time that I could feci marriage could make me 
happy. That cannot be at present I most 
tumble about still farther in tbe world. Were it 
not for my bearing, I should long since have 
travelled over half the world, and that 1 must do. 
For me there ia no greater satiafuction than lo 
pursue and show my art. Da not believe that I 
should be happy witk you in Bonn. What 
should make me happier ? Even your solicitude 
would sadden me ; every moment I should road 
the sympathy upon your fitces, and should only 
feel myself the more unhappy. Those beautiful 
scenes of my fatherland, what was vouchsafed to 
me in them V Nothing but the hope of a belter 
condition. It would be mine but for this calam- 
ity. 0, 1 would embrace the world were I but 
free from thia ! My youth, I feel it, but begins 
from now. Was I not always a dried-up man? 
My corporeal strength for some time since grows 
more than ever, and so too ray spiritual oneirics. 
Every day I attain nearer to the goal, which I 
feel, but cannot describe. Only in thia can tliy 
Beethoven live. Not a word about rest 1 I 
know of none but sleep, and it vexes me enough 
that I must give more to that than formerly. 
Give me but half delivery from my trouble, and 
then, as tbe completed, ripe man, I will come to 
you and renew the, old feeling of friendship. 
You must see me happy, as it ia allotted me lo 
be here below, and not unhappy. No — that I 
could not endure I I will clutt:b hold of the 
wheel of Fate ; surely it shall never bow me 
down entirely. 0, it is so beau^ful to live one's 
life a thousand times. I feel I am not made for a 
alill life." 

Almost equally aa by bts own condition was he 
troubled about the welfare of hia early friend, 
Stephen von Breuning, living in Vienna. "Hie | 
life here," he wroie, " involves loo many fatigues ' 
for bis health. Besides, he leads such an isolated 
life, that I really do not see how he could im- 
prove. You know bow it ia here. I will not say 
thai society would impair his reUxation. One 
cannot persuade him to go anywhere. I had 
mawc at my rooms a short time since ; but our 
friend Stephen staid away." In that Beethovett 
found all the more proof of his friend's melan- 
choly, since Stephen von Breuning was an ama- 
teur, who bad made himself an excellent violinist, 
and bad sometimes played in tbe electoral chapel 
at Bonn. He seldom enjoyed uninterrupted 
contentment, owing doubtless in • great degree 
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ia,h'a active labors, which he kept up incesuntly 
until his death in June 1637. 



ViTOT. 
[Tniulittd ftiT tb* lAod. Ifui, WdtM tna 

Alihough a (treat deal ba« bren nritten about 
Vivifr in everj' language, in Turlciah and Ruwian, 
Ensliah and Frenub, Geroian and Iialian, &c., &■■., 
he IB liitle known except among hit friendt. fij 
the pati)ic he is seen, as it were, lurrounded by 
the ^oriouB halo or an artist at onra incomparable 
and original, which Ihreal^ns to make bim pass 
for Bome rantaBlic and lr)iciidarv Mrw)ua)>e. 

It b time ihat the world ehauld know in what 
li<:ht to bt>hold him, and that we should raise the 
veil which. hidfs the face of the gifted and ecceo- 
iric being called Viiier. 

Vivier is a Corsican by tnrlh ; bi« fnmiiy is 
connected with the most illustrious of Iiih i-oanlrf , 
amonji others that of the Colonnas of Istria. His 
smndfather, slaff-surgeon 'o the armies of Louis 
XVl., was a Norman. He may thus be likened 
10 an apple-tree (crafted on a mountain ibeanut, 
^rawjnir in a sunny land, beneath a blue sky. 
His temperament is robust, barnionious, and 
poetic. His sirenpth is immense, he can break 
ibe hardest nuls between his finger and thumb, 
as well as prrform other fvals of pbysieil iitreiigth ; 
and if ever he wt-re to (jive way lo violent anger, 
be woulil, wiihoia doubt, be capable of aceom- 
plinhing extraordinary things. 

This singular phyMcal organization is a great 
ailvantage. Vivier posiiessea wonderfully powerful 
lungs and a Herculean frame. He id a fine 
saimmer, and in diving often remains so long 
under the water as to frighten his friends. When 
he breathes into his born, every one eke is obliged 
to lake Ins breath tliree or four limes while he 
holds on a note, piano at first, and then swelling 
into n powerful ^rfiuinui. 

Vivier passed his childhood at Brioude in the 
Ilaule-Loire, where he first began his studies and 
where his mu^eol geniua was at first rcveahil. 
His father held an appointment in the ailminiiira- 
lion da finnncei, and was possessed oC a 6ne 
arlisiic organiiHlion, playing capitally both on the 
horn anil the violin. His three sistei's were, also, 
excellent musicians. It is thus seen ihat Vivier 
was born in a muneal almo«phere. There was 
at the college of Brioude a professor of music 
and dancing, who had the honor of teaching 
Vivier ihe violin. One day, during the holidays, 
the young student got hold of his father's horn, 
and he had no sooner applied it lo his hps than be 
lound he had a pi'rfccl embauchure. He iiumedi- 
aiely took a great fancy lo the insiirnment. 

Vivier was «)on after sent to Poitiers, to an 
appointmeiit onder government. He did not 
forg>-t til lake biii horn and violin with bim, and 
moxt likely IbunU more aoiosemeni with them than 
with his pen. 

It was itnring this lime, that by coni-tnnt and 
indefatigable iiracriiee, he disirovered how to pro- 
duce double and tre'ile notes simnltaneously on 
the horn. Heal first iibtaiiied the notes in octaves, 
but did not liiop in his " career of conijUBi't," for 
ihe sounds loining i-oarselj and loudly, he was 
not mauler of ihcm, and could not, for a length of 
time, soften and then render them expressive. It 
was not till afler continual study and practice thai 
he was enabled lo conquer the rebellious sounds 
and bend them lo his Fovereign will. 

After having finished his term at Poiliers, 
Vivier was sent lo Lyons to continue his govern- 
ment functions. Thero he pursued liis muxical 
studies, both al the theatre, as an amateur violinist, 
and in private parties, where he jilaycd quartetit 
He was one of the greatest favorites, in the 
reuniotui of Mad. Uoogolficr, a celebrity at that 

The manager of the Lvons theatre offered 
Vivier splendid terms as solo horn in the onhes- 
tra ; but. like another Hippocrates, Vivier refused 
the offer of this modern Artaxerxes. He felt 
bitDself impellctl by an inward monitor; he 
iiulinclively bclievtHl he had a mission to fulfil. 
Ofte day \ ivicr asked leave of absence, and, with 



his eye fi?te<l on bis guiding ilar. started for Paris, 
where be arrived witli 25 francs in his pocket, and 
descended at the Hotel de I'Univers, rue Croix- 
des-Petits- Champs, where he was located in a room 
on the seventh floor above the enlreKol. 

With his uhuaI self-confidence, Vivier called 
upon ihe heads of the Government department in 
which be was emploved, to solicit tlie favor of 
being employed in taris. For, above all, he 
wtjuld not give pain to his family, who always 
dreaded to see bim abandon himself exiiusively 
to mu.-ii'. By good fortune, the chief of the staff, 
M. David, was an excellent violinist. He heard, 
and al once underslood Vivier, and obtained for 
him a prolonged leave of absence, and a promise 
of the first vacancy in Paris. 

Behold him, then, in Purls, more occupied, no 
doubl, with music thau with finance; always calm, 
pay, eiHiscious of bis strength, which never left 
bim, w^ting at hmne for fortune, and disdaining 
to run after the coquette. 

A dramatic author, a man r^ttprjl, who already 
knew Vivier, kindly offerk-d ibe oat nf his rooms, 
that he might be beard by ihe most disiinguishud 
composers and artists of Paris. Vivier there met 
Auber, Haliivy, Ailam, etc., and, after playing 
before them, was acknowledged (U>d satuie'l as 
" King of horn-players, while walling for the plate 
of horn-player to the king." The pewi-papers of 
the month at May, 1843, recorded ibis great event 

" Give yourself the task of solving an insoluble 
problem, and imagine that you have succeeded. 
Tlie quadrature of ihe circle, aerial navigation, 
universul pe4ce — reaiixe, in short, UiO[Ha, and you 
will not be more astoniiihed than we iwere with 
what we heard a few davs since. 

" Assemble all the scieniilic acailemies, all the 

tbyslcians of Europe, and tell them you have 
eard a man, who, by blowing in a single tube, 
produces Iwo sounds simultaneously ; they will 
tell yon the thing is impossible. Bui if you 
persist, and add, mori-over. that you have heard, 
in the same way, fArre simultaneous sounds, you 
will run a great ri^k of being taken either for a 
mailman or a fool. And going still further, should 
you declare that you have heard four sounds at 
ihc Tame time, you may reckon upon obtaining a 
certificate that you are both. Our reaiicrs must 
therefore arm themselves with indulgence, and 
repose implicit faiih in our words; ihey mnst 
consent to believe ihan an impossibi ily is possible. 
We sli;^l then, with fuller i-onfidence, attempt a 
descripiion of what we heard. 

"Luckily we qre not without accomplices in 
credulity. Auber, Hal^vy, and the elite of litera- 
ture anil art, whom a lolleague in the dramatic 
commission, Ferdinand Langli!, had assembled 
together at bis house, i-an testify to the astonish- 
ment which ihis marvellous exhibition created. 

■' We allmle to a young artist— M. Vivier— 
recently arrived in Paris, who plays on ihe horn 
(an ordinary horn without any artificial appli- 
ances), pswiges in chonis of two, three, and lour 
notes. What means JI. Vivier employs (o ai-com- 
plish this strange phenomenon, which reverses all 
tile laws of acoustics, is his own sei-rel — a secret 
which no one else can fathom. Whether il is an 
individual gifV, or a discovery that can t)e made 
available by others. Vivier alone can lell. All 
we know is, that the ini'iedible feat has been 
achieved, and in the presence of witnesses whom 
it would be lolly lo endeavor to deceive. 

'■ M. Vivier was in a room separated from his 
hearers when he played his first tiiorfcau. and we 
are ready lo acknow'clge that we were nil rather 
suspicious of some trickery, 

"But when M. Vivier came amongst us, and 
after playing a few single notes on the horn in the 
style, of ordinary mortals, he produced several 
notes together, witboul preparation, and wlihout 
taking the instrument from his \\\a, it was plain 
there was no deception in ibe mailer, and tliat it 
was sim|>ly a thing inexplicable, a quasi miracle 
which we had witnessed. 

" Horn players are generally divided into two 
classes— ^^Trtrf horan, who play only the higher, 
and tecond horns, who play only the lower nolcs. 
The instrument, however, is ihe same in both 
instances, ihe difference being made by the 



<inioticiure. M. Vivier is neither » first nor a 
second horn — or belter, perhaps, is both. He has 
made a particular study of the 'shut' notes, 
which he produces with a power that we never 
observed in any other horn player. 

" In the key of F he played a scale of three 
octaves, sounding at the same time four C's in 

The above article was signed " Adolph Adam." 
We have given it complete, as much because the 
writer is an authonty in such matters, as because, 
dating from ihe period at which it was written, 
M. Adam was alw^s an enthusiastic admirer and 
devoteil friend of Vivier. 

At Adam's house Vivier met the musical cele- 
brities of Ihe dav: Spontini, Meyerbeer, Doni- 
zeiti, &c. At the lime of the visit of the Queen 
of England lo £u, Vivier added lo the brilliancy 
of ihe /eies which were given on the occasion. 
Her Gracious Majesty complimented him, and 
expremed a wish U) hear him in London. In 
London, by the way, Vivier made himself known 
to Ihe public in asciociation with Thalberg. 

The career of the artist developed itself day by 
day. His little room at the Hotel de I'lTnivers 
was besiecied by distinguisbeil visitors. Kossini 
never missed an opportunity of listening lo Vivier, 
who, accompanied on the pianoforte by M. Adam, 
daily delighted the ears of Ihe great composer. 
He played at several of the nobility's mansions — 
at the Duchess of Maille's, MM. DuchStel, de 
Vatry, elc. Il was not, however, lill the year 
1846 that Vivier made his de'liiU at the Theatre- 
Italian before the Parisian public. Htssuciesson 
Ihat occasion was immense, and the judgment, 
long before confirmed by competent critics, was 
ratiGed by the bravos of an eulhusiastic public. 
^Ve fortjot to stale that, when in IjOndon, he had 
sen! a letter to ibe AUnistri: des Finances, tender- 
ing the resignation of his appointment, which was 
accepted wiib great regret. 

And now Vivier could follow the bent of his 
inclination, and visit ihe scenes of his future con- 
quests. England, Germany, Holland, Prussia, and 
even Turkey, certain of being welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The juilaccs of kings were open lo 
him, as well as the ckaleavx of the nobilily, and 
the more modes! houses of meD celebrated for 
their lalenta. He could not move a step wiiboul 
a hand being strelched out lo grasp his; wlilioul 
eyes that sought his ; and friends and admirers who 
courted his society. 

And why ? Il is because Vivier is not only an 
accomjilisbed aod superior arlisl, but a composer 
of genius, and a musician of Ihe first rank. He 
sings with exquisite lasts, and plays ihe violin 
adaiirably, even when he uses it in the form of a 
guiiar. Nature has been so bountiful to him, that 
he has every mmle of expression at his command : 
the horn, the violin, the pianofone, the vcrice, and 
mimicry. His throat is as flexible as his ear is 
fine. Above all. he is a man of delightful esprit, 
ipiick, '' prime-taulier,' with great tact, active and 
strong, full of life and viiacity. It does not 
require much more to jdease, or, at least, to be 
sought aficr with eagerness. 

ICoDcludini BMt SHk.) 
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Opinions of Continental Oi^pms. 

During a recent tour, I had an opportunity, 
thriiugh the kindness and attention of the builder, 
Walckcrof Ludwishiirg. of examining the magni- 
ficent new organ in Ulm Cathedral, which will be 
tbo lar^iest he hss yet built, if not the largest in 
the world. It stands at ihe west entrance under 
[he tower arch, and the surrounding walls serve 
for three sides of a i-Bse. A vast space is thus al- 
lotled 10 the various portions of the orgnn ami the 
sound boards are particularly wide and free. — 
Indeed the interior is quite majestic, and affonis 
ample space for inspecting the details ol mechan- 
ism, pneiimaiic appiicalion, Stc. 

The blowing apparatus consists of twelve up- 
right cylinders in zinc; the upper end being 
wrighied to force Ihc air into Ihe different trunks 
and^ is raised agiiin by means of ihe ordinary 
viiKes underneath. This metbod of supplying 
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the lungi of an organ is rather < 

many, and appears ilesiraUe where space is lim- 

iU'd, althougb tb&t caanol be an obje(.-t in tbis m- 

* * * The design of the orjtan is grand and 
coniprehensive in the extreme, and embrai.-es 
cvuryibing that can be imagined. Not beingcom- 
pleteil at the time of my visit, it was not possible 
10 judge of the ajigreyale effeut, but the quality 
of tlie portion I did hear, struck me as very bfau- 
liful. Walcker produi-es charming S and 4-feet 
work, and pvrhaps in ibis department he is not 
surpaMvd. The metal is of course fimi-rsle, with 
Bnc voicing and an excellent temperament; the 
8-fret work in bis organs 'u very fasi-inaiiiig. — 
Judi:ing from his organ at Frankfort, neither his 
Teeijg, nor mixtures, equal those of some other 
buihters, but there appears tn be some special ex- 
cellence belonging to each of the great foreign 
liuililers. Reed work may be the forle of the 
French builders, but mixture work certainly is 
not 1 while the Germans (to whom we look for 
everything that is orthodox, as they certainly 
have beenlbeoriginatorsofthe great style ofon^'an 
building) appear to have obtained by simple 
means a variety of tone in their flue works, of 
which in England there is little idea. In this re- 
iipcct, varying the scales, voicing, and formation 
of the mouth of the pipe, Wak-ker has displayed 
his rcMurces and ingenuity. 

Mont of the rved work is of Che free species, in- 
cluding the Vox Humana, ihe boily of which is 
Eimilar to oui stopped diapason, perforateil. The 
rejiisters are i»nged in a semicircular Ibrni, on 
ei'her side of the manuals, and are very conve~ 
nicnt for use. The Double Pedal board also 
presents greater facilities to the performer than 
could be expected ; the second or tmall pedal or- 
gan slanting upwards beyond the first pedal. The 
naturals are 10 inches in length, the harps 4. — 
The wxieenlh principal, in wood, has the upper 
lip of iron, attechi^ to the boily of the pipe, 
which is moveable, to regulala the intonation. — 
The sixteenth violin is only 4j inches inside 
nica.«ure. The fugara is of a very smnll scale in 
metal, with three ears, and most of the metal 
pipes have an arched upper lip with moderate 
nil-king (as we term it, iho excess of which lends 
to deteriorate the tone.) The cost of the or^an 
is 28,000 florins, (£2.240 sterling.) 

A fbort account of the organ at Weingarlen 
may not be uninteresting; a«, though it has lieen 
leld in universnl renown, the place itself has, 
■litlierto, U'un difficult of access. Weingarlen 
learly a<liotns Ravensburg, which has a station 
)ri the Wirtemberg line ol Riilway, about an 
lonr's ride from Ulm, The situation of the abbey 
M very commanding, and the surrounding scenery 
or extent and beauty proliably surpuMi'S even 
hat seen from Hie Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The altbey is ascended by a long flight ol'steps, 
ind is a very large and handsome building in the 
tali<in style. It is sumptuously decorated and in 
pml preservation. 

^ Not so the organ, which has not been cleaned 
ince its erection, and, therefore, is in a lamenta- 
)l« condition, and much dilapidated. It was 
1 739. and completed in 17aa. 



, .^ _ ind is supplied from 12 

arge bellows (which are placeil in a distant 
lianibcr,) and conveyed through one immense 
runk, but is not adequate to the requirements of 
lie instrument. There are not two pedal organs, 
mr a mixture of 60 ranks, as recently stated. — 
riie size and extent of the organ is somewhat 
ike that at Haarlem, and were it as well preserv- 
4. it would probacy yiehl a similar a wee Inea and 
rilliatny: bul the resonance of the Abbey is in- 
inor to that of St. Nicholas at Haarlem. The 
Veingarten organ evidently stands in its origi- 
Bl integrity, and, on this account, is unusually in- 
Iresting. The 32-fect metal speaks with a pun- 



which characterizes ihe whole i 
[r as it is possible to judge of the tone through 
le accumulation of dust; but considering the 
poch at which it was built, the organ, through- 
it, is a wonderful specimen of skill and ingenu- 
f. The carillons are played from the pedals; 
My are beautiful in tone, and contain a great 



portion of silver. There ii also a small organ 
near the choir, by the same builder, GUbler, of 
Ravensburg, who probably built the numerous 
organs in his native place, be»des that at Stutt- 
gart, which is nearly equal to the Weingarteu, 
and has lately been renovated by Waltker. The 
large oi^an registers are ranged horizontally (an 
idea probably sug|>ested to Cavalll^ at the 
filadelaine.) 

The oraan at Freiburg (en Saitie) le a fine in- 
strument in the enxemA/e, but on analysis it seems 
to be over-rated. The tone is good, but of moder- 
ate quality. The Vox Humana, I think, is excel- 
led by Cavailli! at the Ma<lelaine, although this 
register hns probably gaineil for the organ half Its 
renown. It stands in a pOHition peculiarly favor- 
abli: for elTcct, viz.. In a swell (of which there are 
two) which opens behind the organ in the lowest 
part, causing the tone to speak under the tower- 
ari'h, from whenie it travels into the building 
subdued and nioilihed. The sub-ba^s, 32 feet, is 
a IG-teet bourdon. Some of the most striking 
registers are those recently introduced by Ilaaaof 
Berne, viz., two free reeds, a clarinet 8 feet, and 
a physbarmonica, a new Huie, quint, and quinla- 
dine of 1G feet. The eflcct of this last is very 
beaulirul, and proves great skill in voicinjE, the 
double sound of the fundamenlal tone combined 
with its harmonics being singular, yet charming. 
Tlie organist, M. VngI, makes free use of the clari- 
net a^ a solo stop in his storm illustrations, which he 
certainly manages well. The free reeds, now 
very general on the Continent, form a pleasing 
contrast to the beating reeds, and for solo pur- 
poses are prelerablc. The Paris buililers produce 
them in the greatest variety and perfection ; and 
I think they would be an advantage in English. 
organs, but they are difficult to make well. — 
Another striking featnre in the Freiburg organ 
Is the comet (wliich certainly ought not to have 
been discarded in large English organs). The 
one termed IS-feet .contains a bourdon of ibis 
pitch from 2-feet C, and with Ihe thick nasal 
quality peculiar to this register, imparts gravity 
and weight of tone in the full organ. It biiid.n the 
mixtun:B with the 8 and IS-feet work well to- 
gether, and destroys that piercing tone, which ii 
luo often a most unpleasant characten:>tiu of 
modern organs. Haas of Bcme is a builder of 
great repute, and he has lately rei'onstrucied the 
cathedral organ of that place, where his free reeds 
are very prominent. The jeui dt/imil are very 
good, but the mixtures are bad. Haas is just 
completing a new organ at Basle of grand pro[Mir- 
id is about to build a unular instrument 
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The NatiT« Lud* of Toieea. 

TVe begin with the Contralto, It is a curioiM 
fact that this voice is found prini-ipally \n the 
southern jiarts of Italy and S|>ain, and among the 
|)oorer clauses that work in tiie 0|>en air. 1 have 
always M-marki-d tn my own country (Italy), that 
in smalt provimrial theatres, the Contralto chorui- 
Bingers are in far greater number than the 
Soprano; I have no duubt tliat this is owing to 
the hard laljor anrl frugal fare of these women, 
(rhey being mo^lly peasants, following some 
hibiirious out-duor occupation), which manner of 
living gives to ihe vocal organs greater strength 
and volume. 

The Mezzo Soprano is, if I may so speak, coe- 
mo|)olite ; for everjwhere may ihii voii-e be found. 
Mine. Malibran, Spain; Sioitz, France; Sberif, 

EllgblDll, &C., &>'. 

Northern countries, oo ihe conlrnir, are the 
craille of fine Soprano voices. M-td. Son tag, 
Germany; Persian!, North of Italy; Demeric 
(who had one of the most beautiful voices poflu- 
ble),Hungary; Jenny Lind, Sweden; Djmoureau 
Cinri, North of France. 

The Tenor voices are principally fiiund in ihe 
centre of Italy and South of France. Nourrit, 
Monlpelier ; Rubini, Bergamo ; Duprez, Tou- 
louse ; Mario, Bettini, and Gardoni, centre of 
Italy. 

Bass and Baritone are also cosmopolites. La- 



blacho and Benedetti, Naples : Binolhet, France ; 
Tamburini, Bergamo; Biidiali, Marini, and Ben- 
eventano,centra of Italy; Herr Formes, Germany, 
But RuB^a may boast of having produceil Ihe 
very dcepnst and most powerful Bass. — N. Y. 
Muiiecd World. 



NoTKS ON Bells. — Human eccentricity no- 
where records itself more nakedly than on bells, 
for example — At Albourne, on the first bell, we 
read, '■The gift of Jos. V'axie and Wm. Gwynn, 
Hasic and ringing we like so well 



Andro 
On the fourth bell is 



is bell." 



well.-' 

A not uncommon epigraph is — 
"Come when I call 
To serve Ood all." 
At Chilton Foltott, on the tenor, it — 
" Into the church the living I call, 
And to the Brave I summon all. 
Attend the instruction which I give. 
That ao you may for ever live." 
At Devizes, St. Mary, on the Gnit bell, is — 



"lai 



wiUbi 



aUho' 






And on the second bell is— 

" I am the second in this rinK> 
Theicfore next la thee I will sing." 
Which, at Broadchalk, is thus varied. 
" I in this place am second bell, 
I'll surely do ray part as well." 
On the third bell at Colne is— 
■< Robert Forman collected the monev (or casting this 

bell 
Of well disposed people, u I do you tell," 
At Bath Abbey, on tlie tenth bell is — 
" All you of Bath that hear me sound. 
Thank Lady Hopton's hundred pound." 
On the filth bell at Amesbury i»— 

'■ Be strong in fulh, pitise Ood well, 
Frsneea Countess Hertford's bell," 
And on the teuor— 

"Aitho" it be unto my loss, 
1 tiope you will consider my cosL" 
At Stowe, Northamptonshire, and at St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, we find — 

*' Be it known to all that doth me see 
Thai Newcorabe, of Leicester, made me." 
At St Michael's, Coventry, on the fourth bull, is— 

When ID and from thnr work to go." 
On the seventh bell is — 

■' I rinR to sermon with a lusty home. 
That all maycojne sod none can stay at home." 
On the eighth bell is— 

•■ I am and have been called the common bell 

At St. Pet erVle- Bailey, Oxford, four bells wer« 
sold towards finishing the lower, and in 1792 a 
large bell was put up, with this inscripiion — 

'• With seven more I hope soon to bo 
For ages joined in harmony." 
But this very rea-wnable wish has not yet been 
realized ; whereas at Si. Lawreni'e's, Re.iiling, 
when two bells were added to form a peal of leu, 
on the second we find — 

" By adding two our notes we'll raise, 
And sound the good subscribers' praise." 



[!kmi U» Cusdlui Uudoa] BarliT.] 

KluitMlCritieitm. 

In our editorial capacity it becomes nor doty 
to pass judgment on the performances of others, 
be they artists or amateurs; and invariably will 
our remarks be fi>und not only to have been gen* 
erally averse to those expressed by our daily con- 
temporaries, but contrary probably to ihe o|iinionB 
of some of our readers. People in this latitude 
have become so accustomed to read anch flatter- 
ing encomiums on musical perlormancea that they 
might almost imagine that remarks or cricicisnu 
dHparaging to tlie persons interested, 



sested \>j ill feeling or prejudice, and certainly 
It is apparently contrary to all paat practice for 
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con''ertf!iver(lo«xpcrtan,vthingatBlliippn>tU'hing 
a (tir or just critivixm of iheir performam-rs. — 
What they expei;t is to read that thi^ir perrorm- 
ancts irer« in the higbeat degree luci'iissful, and 
tlie applause (no matter whether bestowed by an 
intelligent and appreclaling audience or not) was 
truly wrl! merited. How true to nature tiiis ia I 
Wlio. embarking all hia bopes of wonlly aueL-eiis 
on the favorable opinion and jiide;ment of the 
popular vcHce, ran bt: insensible to the eocomiunu 
expressed in hia behalf: and who ia not equally 
jealous of such remarks as would appear 
to cruah all hia rising hopes and exultant feel- 
inga ? How difficult then mual be the position 
of (hat critic, who desires to discriminate with- 
out prrjudice or partiality between genuine and 
fit-tilioua talent, and j'et to advance, aa in duty 
and i-onsc-ience he ia bound, the favorite Art 
wliieh he has (or ought to have) mails hia cou- 
rtantsiudyl To do this rightly is, emphatirallv, 
no easy tiirk. Tbe buman heart is not naturally 
ao humble as lo submit to the judgment of others 
without murmuring; butslill aa we. acknowleit;;e 
the duly of good dtizenahip W to yield lo laws for 
ihe prvservaiion of order and the jiubliu weal, so 
must thoae who seek or depend on popular favor 
submit to public criticism of their performances. 
Nor is this altogether a personal queatiou. The 
<Ajrct of erUicitm ix not to advance persons but 
ART. On this principle we endeavor to base 
all our judgmenta; but we fear in th^se our 
d^ys, and on thin continent in particular, this just 
lieiT of the subject is completely lost sijiht of, and 
we feel tbe incongruous erititisma which appear 
in many ot our con temporaries lo l>e extremely 
unfortunate for ihe true progress of the Moaical 
Art; especially as it is not difficuli to trace to its 
sourcn the cause of this miafortune; — the igno- 
ranL-« of thoae who uDderlake to criiicize tcery- 
riinf. and ibe prevalence of tfaat insatiable ihiral 
for puffing, instances of which are too common 
and rtKrent to be noticed here. A true minded 
man must scorn most indignanllv these litile mean 
contrivances for gaining " a name ;" and we are 
L-onvineed artiats. who are so innately, will nol 
nay, they will be much mora likely to prize 



because we desiro all oar remarks hitherto, as 
wrll as those we may have occasion (o ninke in 
future, lo prove useful both lo those vnlicised and 
lo our readera ocnerally. We do not, however, 
cUiin infailibUiiy for our judirments ; but as they 
are (jiveii in all sincerity of purpoM;, we do think 
(hat Ihe ftiilin;:a we point out should be cheerful- 
ly accepted, with a view of ovenomins thi-m by 
praciice and farther gooi! inalruriion; and our 
readers by reowrking where failings have bi'on 
detected will be more likely to know when and 
how to bestow iheir comini-n<lations, than ihcy 
have clone of late. In fact this ought r«all^ to be 
tiie proper aim and end of criticism, lo ptnnt out 
di-feuis with a view of igiioving, or at least dimiu- 
i^hiiig their force, else what advantage arises 
iherctrom 1 Unmerited, or if even miritcd, un- 
duly bestowed Tirnise tends considerably to the 
depression of all hijih Art ; and there are few, 
even with the mosi brilliant talents, in whom we 
may not dcluct a rclrognition. more or Ic-is appar- 
eni, whcra we haveolMenrcd the many injmliuious 
coniplimeols heapH'd upon them. The rca'on b 
obvious: why need they farlhcr trouble them- 
selves when their talents are already so highly 
appreciated ? The truth N, the most talented ar- 
tislatfaal haveeverappeared.notwlthslandins their 
justly earned reputation, are not always exempt 
from just and im[Mrtial criticism, but these being 
judii.'ully expre^aed have frequently proved bene- 
fi -i.d ; indred it is but the moat iirnorant, and 
thute least entitled to notice of any sort whatever, 
on wliom such susgesiions (ail in cHect, or pro- 
dui'c improper impressions. Everyday experi- 
ence proves unquestionably ihat the greater pro- 
greM we make in scientiflu studies, the more we 
see and feel what wa ttUl hact to learn, and ihen 
it is we understand how truly " a lilCle knowlolgo 
is a dangerous thing." Did our aelf-coiifidenl as- 
inranis for public applause only wisely consider 
tlieir poailion, and remember that whatever the 
varioua polilical joumals may say of them — (for, 



we say it in all due respect, how many of ihe'm 
are capable of speaking critically of musical mat- 
ters ?) it would be utterly absurd lo believe for 
one moment they hail actually realised Ihe per- 
fection they would have tw believe they had ai^ 
rive<l at. To entertain stich exapgerateif opinions 
would simply prove n* innorint of the whole na- 
ture ofmuaical art. To believe all these jonrnals 
from lime lo time pot forth, how many Jenny 
Linds, Albonia, Tsmbouriois, Fnrmes's, Thalbrrgs, 
ad infinilura, mi.jht we not li nd reason to btast 
of poiwe^ing ! But all these attempts to plav on 
the public credulity are trannparent enough; 
they may deceive us for a lime, but their unsi>b- 
stantlal charai-ter ia »oon percrived. 

Whiht enprciaing a jndiiTious and impartial 
tone of ern'ouraaement to deservinor nirluoni, but 
still not losing sight of the defects thev may ex- 
hibit, it i< surely the province of the critic to di»- 
cnurane by every mcflnn in his power ihe pre«nmp- 
tjon and over confidence of manv who dare to 
palm ihemieli'es on the public a" first-rate artisls; 
whn. in the case of vnonl a*piraniH. havinn a voice 
of fair quali'y, or as likely noqunli'v at all, hut a 
•great dral of awnrsince, and a " little" knowledge, 
woiilil fain delude ua poor lininrant bplnsra into 
the belief that they alone heW the pslin for the 
possesaion of all ihe natural and arquired talent 
that goes to prndujce the artist. They, alas, for 
art, are too often successful in their decpption, 
but 'the dutr of an uncompromising and con- 
scientious critic is plain, and we trust, aa informa- 
tion and intelligence in mudcal malt^rs become 
ninre and more disseminated, lo witness a va't im- 
provement in the criticisms of our contemporaries. 
There is loo much enslavement to inlerenl — too 
little resard for that which constitutes ihe soul of 
true Art, and correct judgment. 

For Diriilit's Jonnal of Koila. 

.>■■• The DoriB,n mood 

or flutes and soR reeorders; such as raised 
To heiRht of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming fbr battle ; and Insfead nf rsg*. 
Deliberate vslor breathed, Ann an A unmoved 
With dread of death lo flight or foul retreat ; 

With solemn touchea tionbled thou|rhta, and chOBS 

Anguish and doubt and sorrow and ten and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds. 

Paradua Lotl, i. S50. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts is a principal 
source of ihe superiority in podtive enjoyment 
which the civilized man possesses over the savage. 
The refined pleasure, moreover, which a contem- 
plation of iheir production' ezeites, is seldom un- 
attended with generous impulse. The existence 
of most of them, however, ia prc-arious and eva- 
nescent in ihe extreme. Like exotics, they re- 
quire a genial atmosphere and fostering care. 
Their productions are for the most part rare and 
expennre, and itemanrl for them appreciation, 
abundant lei Kure and cultivated taste; but their 
tendency has been loo oHen to enervate as well 

But there is one who*n genial inflnpnee is as 
common and as gladdening as the sunlight — lifis's 
grateful anodyne — a potent sympathy which 
lends itself lo our pleasures, our sorrows, our 
divinest aspirations — (he noblest art of man, the 
only art on earth which has its counterpart in 
heaven — nnd this is Music. 

Of all the finer arts. Music can claim the 
highest antiquity and the most extensive prose- 
cution. Its birth ia almost coeval with that of 
mankind ; and we cannot account for tite knowl- 
edge which the immediate descendants of Adam 
possessed of it, but by suppoaing it to be, like 
language, a gi(^ to humanity direct from the 
handi of the Deity. Unless, indeeil, with (Ite 



help of imagination, we suppose that, in the 
freshness of the infant world, before em had en- 
crusted the senses of man, Jubal, in the elillneaa 
of the eventide, attuned hia harp to the dying 
notes of the far-ofT flutes of angela, as the loiter- 
ing zephyrs bore along the " star-bom melody." 
Nor ia Ibis all a dream, for more than once since 
then ihe harmony of heaven has broke on mortal 
ears, as on the enraptured plains of Bethlehem ; 
" When Jordan hushed hia waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towen of Sion Hill." 
And Munc would seem, even now, to preserve 
something of its divine origin. It awakens emo- 
tions and conjures up visions which no olber 
power can summon, and it seems at limes when 
the passions are still, to set in motion some hidden 
chords in the soul — chord.a which once beat in 
unison with the choin of heaven, and which call 
up what seem like memories — memories of a sin- 
len time, now gone forever. " It brings us near 
to tbe Infinite," says Cariyle ; " we look for mo- 
ments across the cloudy elements into the eternal 
sea of light, when Music leails and inspires us. 
Philosophers of every age have borne testimony 
to its ameliorating infiuence on mankind. Plato, 
who excluded it from hia ideal republic, else- 
where speaks of it in terms of the lofliest pane- 

Tlie sisters have often been prostituted to ig- 
noble purposes, and have been lai^iely employed 
in the services of the Romish Church, with little 
advantage to true piety. But Music is preemi- 
nently the handmaid of devotion. It has ever 
been in all ages the Unguage of prophecy. With 
iu aid Israel's prophet king poured forth his rap- 
tures, Jeremiah his lamentations, and the rescued 
people of the Lord danced in exultation on Ihe 
shores of the Bed Sea- Since ita incorporation 
with the ceremonies of the Christian Church in 
the time of Constantine, it ha^ been adopted by 
every Christian creed. Catholic and Protestant, 
Calvinisi and Armenian have alike availed them- 
selves of its divine ini^pirations ; and in earlier 
times the old Gregorian chani bore through Ihe 
portals of heaven the thanksgiving of the Chris- 
tian pioneers. Now on the wings of Music was 
wafted to heaven the psalm of some lonely an- 
chorite from the desert of the Thcbud ; now ihe 
vespers of some holy wterhood seqiieaiered from 
the world ; now swelling in organ tones throu^ 
the dim aisles of some solemn cathedral ; and 
now rising like a cloud of incense from some 
kneeling host on the slopes of the Grampian hiUl 

" Devotion boirowi Uuaic'a tone, 
And Huiic takes Devotion's wing, 
And like the bird that haila the sun, 
They sou to heaven, and soaring sing." 

How prolific of pleasure, how important in iU 
relations to mankind, has been the union of Mn 
sic and Poetry 1 How wiile and beneficent lb 
infloence of ihe bnllad and the songl The forme) 
was \aag, the Tehiclc of tradition, and well it pel 
formed ils office. For Music once impressel 
upon Ihe memory is never forgotten. Circuni 
stances, impressions, ^miliar scenes grow dim \\ 
ihe memory, but who ever forgets a once wd 
known air? It may lie latent in the mind, ba 
strike ihe cfaord, and it risee fresh aa ever, and i 
it rises, brings with it a host of forgotten memd 
ries that Iiad lain embalmed along with it. 

The minstrel was the bislorian as well as tt 
poet of tbe dark ages, and his character m 
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everfwhere held facred. In (he »emi-barbaric 
time of chivalry, when little literature nnd little 
taste for it exlsteil, thn mirstrpl anppTied in ft 
mensDre its ahjence. He was weli'Ome in every 
baronial hall. Every festival was gjareA by his 
pi^spnt'e, and its pnjoymcnt enhanced by his art. 
Great most have bepn his influpnee in altempep- 
inj that ferocity, whir'h war naturally enfjendew, 
to the generous pallantry which distinfniislies and 
redeems that tn?loHlritmaiic tg». The pWman 
of the Saxon, the Norman minstrel, the Celtic 
harper, and the bard of Wales are frequently 
conspicuous in Enfil'sh hietory. They exerted a 
resiiitless eontrol over the mtnds of their rountry- 
men. Edward the First knew this well, and he 
deemed the conquest of Wnles incomplete till he 
had treacherously invited her bards to a banquet 
and massacred them all. 

Little or noihinz remains of the northern 
bards, unless we believe that Fingal lived and 
Oniian sanfc; but wanderin;; minstrels of the 
Bouth of Europe (rave birth to modem lyric poe- 
try. The troubadours did much to reRne the 
Inn^uazes of the South, and how deeply is their 
character imbued with the romantic hue which 
per vail en the whole chivalric Sfre. 

Par superior to the feudal chiefa tn intellectual 
attu'nments, to them munt be a>cribed in a preat 
mea.->nre the (ranimission to the Wert of some of the 
refinements which still linitered about the East- 
ern Empire, when, Tetumin;; from a life of ad- 
venture in the holy war, they chanted to the 
dames of the pleasant Provence, in that mellifla- 
ous old RomaDesque, the deeds of their knights 
in Palestine. 

Not only is Music coeval in birlh with our 
race, bat its dilTumon has been coextensive. 
Everywhere has it been employed for the same 
lofty purposes. It links (he lowest type of ho- 
mnnity with the cherubim ; it is that jtolrien 
chain old Homer dreamed he saw suspending 
earth from the stars of heaven. 

But how wide the compaiu, how endless the 
variety of nature's music I The choristers of the 
mominir, " wedding their notes to the enamored 
air;" the gilded insects, winding their slender 
horns in the sultry air of noon ; Philomel, with 
her thiek-warbled notes, loading the evening 
breeze with melody ; the pie ii<ant gur^Eling of the 
brook, " makin;: sweel music with the ennmelled 
stones ;" the sullen basa of the angry ocean for- 
ever lashing the resounding shore; the low sigh 
of the zephyrs dallying with the closing flowers; 
the plaintive wailing of the gale ; the deep mur- 
mur of the forest as it fluctuates In the storm ; 
the full diapnson of the thunder. But shall we 
slop here ¥ Does the harmony of nature cease, 
when the Suite faculties of man no longer hear 
it? No; 

" There's not the smalUHl orb whicti thou beholden, 
Bui in hig motion like an angel linga, 
Still quiriuR to the yoiin([-eyed cherubims j 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth groialy close as in, we cannot hear it." 
When this fleshly garment which enshrouds 
the soul is laid in its parent earth, and the dis- 
embodied spirit seeks the empyrean, who can tell 
its ecstasies as it thread] among the spheres? For 
round the throne on heaven's crystal floor the 
angelic boats are singing, singingan immortal song. 
The listening stars re-echo the refrain. We 
cannot icU ihe name this bean in heaven ; but 
long ago a faculty waii implanted in the breast of 



man, by which he learned to assua;^ the miseries 
of his fallen state and hymn the praises of his 
Maker, and men have called it Music 

August 1, 1856, ••■ 
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Beethoren Literatim. 

(Covolodad Am lut wftk.) 

The last field, and one which has been wronttht 
with diliaence hv none save Schindler, Prof. 
Jahn of Bonn, and our " Diarist," is thit of the 
manuscripts raUting to the composer — namely, 
his correspond f4ice, his memorandum and con- 
versation hoAhs. Beethoven seems to have been 
an industrious correspondent. The number of 
letters alrendy in print, (hough scattered in all 
sorts of publications and very dlflicult to find, 
is very large. Many are in the hands of col- 
lectors ; others, which are known to have ex- 
isted, have thus far escaped the most careful 
search. As for memorandum books, a few are 
still in existence, u<>ernl for the dates they eive, 
but of no preat importance upon the whole. 
They are generally nothing but calendars, upon 
the blank spaces of which little matters of domes- 
tic occurrence are just noted. 

The conversation books are of a different na- 
ture. It is well known that Beethoven so com- 
pletely lost his hearing, that for many years 
before his death he carried with him a slate or a 
little blank book, in which those who wished to 
communicate with him wrote out their share in 
the conversation. (X these hooks, some of whic'h 
are stitched by the bookbinder and contain prob- 
ably a quire of paper, folded into a size conven- 
ient for the coat poi-ket, while others are nothing 
but a few sheets of paper doubled together, one 
hundred and thirly-eight (we think that is the 
number) are preserved. During the Inst twelve 
rears of the master, Schindler was much with 
him, and enjoyed a very lar^ share of bis confi- 
dence. Carl Beethoven, the brother, died in 
181E. .Johann was much absent from Vienna, 
and when present by no means a rongetiiat fpirit. 
The nephew, son of Carl, was but a child when 
his father died, and thus Schindler became the 
person to whom the composer turned in all exi- 
gencies. After his death Beethoven's manu- 
scripts fell into Schindler's hands and were care- 
fully preserved. Several of his greatest works 
in their original score*, many sketches for future 
worku, as well as for such as he had completed, 
and especially the conversation books, were ex- 
cluded from the sale at auction of Beethoven's 
effects, and, with the consent of the few parlies 
interested, transferred to Sclilndler. The con- 
versation books were then many more in number 
than now. Schiodler says, that upon examining 
them hu found that very many of them could be 
of no possible use — that some ought not to be 
preserved, out of regard to Beetlioven's memory 
and the feelings of living persons, and that, moved 
by these reasons, as welt as by the inconvenience 
caused by Ihetr great quantity, he carefully went 
through them all and destroyed a part. In 1S45. 
at the lime of the inauguration of Ihe statue at 
Bonn, tlie King of Prussia was induced to buy 
the papers in S<-hindlcr's bands, paying him a 



lar^e sura down, and an annual pension so long 
as he lives, and thus they come into the Boyal 
Library at Berlin. 

Of tlie difliculty of the task of ffolng ihroush 
the<e books, no one who has not had son 
similar experience can form a conception. 
is not an easy matter always to read old man 
BIT) pis io our familiar English. In this cut 
however, one has to study out the broken sen 
of common talk upon all sorts of subjects, from 
questions of philo^phy, politics and hl'tory. 
down to the chat of the little nephew of Bre 
ning's son, or the cramped phrases of the old 
housekeeper upon the important question, b 
she shall buy for dinner. All this, too, is writ 
in German, in German handwriting, with I 
pencil, thirty yoars ago. 

Many of the bo(^s are dated by Beethoven's 
own hand ; others can have their dates fixed only 
by some allusions generally to the piei-es per- 
formed at the opera or at concerts, which enables 
one to find the date by o»nsuliing the periodicals 
of the day. In many cases, leaves have been 
torn out, and not seldom in the midrt of cnnver 
satinns, which, after costing days of labor ti 
study out, prove of no value because the last pnr 
is wanting. Schindler has annotated the books 
to some extent, and performed a, good service by 
inserting very extensively the nsmcfl of the 
writers. The great value of these books, seldom 
containing anything from Beethoven's own he 
of course, as he spoke in r ply to what wits v 
ten to him, is ihe intimate acquaintanre 
forms with the people who were most with the 
great master. Here one becomes familiarly ae- 
quainled with Moritz Lichncwsky, with the com- 
poser's brother and i/?]>How, Schindler, von 
Breunins. SL'hu'|ipanzi::h, H^slinger, Binhetka, 
Holz, Dr. Bach, Bernard, the author of the text 
of the " Oratoriuin fiir Boston in Nonl Amerika," 
Grillpirzor, author of the text to " Melusina," 
which Beethoven was under agreement to com- 
pose, and so on. Sometimes we find .a mu'ical 
idea no'ed down. For instance, in B book dated 
1813, it appears that Bernard, Peters, (a particu- 
lar friend of Beethoven,) and the composer dine 
at an eating houiic together. They talk aliO'it 
borrowinp some money for Beethoven, about how 
Carl, the nephew, is doing, whose conduct 
cites mu<'h anxiety in the mind of his uncle, and 
other such < ommon topics. In the midst of the 
conversation, two pages are taken up, one by liie 
waiter's bill for the dinner, and the other wilh the 
first idea of the " El vitam venlari, Amen," of 
(lie great Second Mass. 

Several visits of Fraulcin Ungher, now Mad- 
ame Sabhaiier, appear; one of Sontag, and of 
others known to fame. Nothing but the strong- 
est sentiment of duty could ever lead a man to 
wade through such an immense mass of useless 
matter in search of the scattered facts, whii'h still 
to one person in thouMnds repay (he tabor. Yet 
it is simply ridiculous for any one to pretend to 
have really fitted himself to <>peak with authority 
upon the life o( Beethoven who has not done this. 
Whoever has accomplished or shall accomplish 
the task, will find at last that his love and respect 
for the master as a man have increased tenfold, 
and tliat bis opinion of Beethoven's BoswoU — 
Schindler — has been raised. The whole hii-tory 
of the sorrows caused that devoted uncle fay the 
ingratitude and shameless conduct of his nephew, 
his legally adopted ion, is there written. The 
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ghnme and mortification caueed Wm by the (oul joor cat 
Usfiviunsnega of the -widow of !iis brother Carl, | "''i''' >' 
and ihM of the wife of his brother Joh«nn— a 
stmnipet, whom Johnnn married and took to hig 
house, with her illegilimate d;iughter, of whom 
he was not the falhei^-all this ia written in these 
books i povertj- was notliing in comparison with 
tlie shame which Beethoven felt at the conduct 
of prrsoRs bearing his name, one which in his 
person was honored, pure and unsulHeil. 

Many inler«8iing sketches are stattered through 
r«ceiit German literature, depicting the impres- 
sion made upon viiiiloTs by Beethoven. Rtillatab, 
HoilililE, Tomaschck, are names which occur to 
us in this connection, and especially Beitina Ton 
Arnim, whose lettwrs to Goethe, loo hijibly poet- 
ital for Si-bindler, seera to ns worthy of full faith. 
7.<Jier also, in his correspondence with Goetbe, 

In the case orjUozan.Ve^avu -^ - 
histOT of his childhood and early y^S^r^,",*^ 
in the family correspondence ; but the means of 
tracing his life from day to day in his later years 
are not furnished us, as is the feet with " 
horen. What in a<Jdiiion to the soupces of the 
biography of the latter already mentioned may 
be found by our " Diari.t " En Vienna, cannot be 
known at present It is his wish and intention, 
to m»ke petsonal exaraioiilion there before many 
months elapse, and he hopes not only to find ma- 
terials in print and raanusiript not yet known to 
him, but alM to find some few persona siill left, 
who knew Beethoven and enjoyed his actjuaint- 



Hlnta for Choirs. 

1 tSt Eaiom/Diilgiii'i JouiMi Driin^. 

Deah 8ib ;— Your paper hiving been highly rcoom- 

ended to me by a friend, I like the liberty of send- 

B you ■ few lines. I attend church at , and 

ve become quitcdijcouraged about muricalnfalters, 
le choir of which I have had the charge of lute, has 
;l «ith all kinds of diseouragementi during the past 
:h[een months. And all the evils incident to such 
itatcof things have followed in their torn. Relating 
r Iroubien to a friend, be thought that I might 
■ate » little interest by circulating a paper devoted 
the science of music, and spote ve.y fsTotably of 
at bhcet. If 1 can get a few apceimcn numbers tor 






agent, but have been 



saful i. 



my 



But as Editois like aSort letters and right to the 
[mint, I will bring this epistle to a close. If you will 
wnd me a few specimen numbcra, or inform mc where 
]r how I can get them, I promise that they shul] have 
Tiir piay here. There is no paper of the kind taken 
inywhere within seven miles, that I am aware of. 
Ploise to send the " gind tidings" as quick as you 

' ' h"P* jou "111 mdU my frfendlj Intent, 

pur bewildered, disheartened, and I trust will be 



bacante we are pleased with the «pirit In 
write, and bacanse we hops (hat oar 
experience and observation ma; be of sgme use 
to yoa. Ton ask some advia in relation to the 
choice of a new book. Before recommending any 
one, WB wish to give joti a few Huts as to the reasons 
which influence us in onr opirion, and to what is 
necelsary on the part of singen before a really good 
book can be used to any advailnge. 

We call a really good book tne in which there is 
nal mnsic. Seal music expresei feeling and senli- 
ment; and this feeling and seitiment is found either 
in melodic or harmonic effeua, or In boih. Some 
tunes are mere melodies, and urmany adds nothing 
but a support ro the air. •there are little moie 
ihaQ harm onies, and are Rood or just nothing unless 
all parts be properly balanciA How-a-days it is 
Dineh the fashion lo fill up boots with tunes all cut 
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timentality, but no real deep fcling— all such books 
should be avoided. 
Kow ran vour people rooifmnsicl When they 

■.lii .— ■ ■^-"~— ,10 ^gpfeel at once what the 

notes mean ? ..Wb»l the loneiire which they repre- 
sent' If not, we fear that my jDod mttsic will b* 
found difSeult. 

Are yonr people willing to eomo together and re- 
ally study their music ? Wil ihev lake their hooks 
home and sit down and indy out tnnea. as they 
BiBdied arithmetic at school* If they will do this, 
you can have a good choir nd soon get up such an 
interest in singing, that it will become one of the 
pleasures of the week to come together and practice 
Here in Boston people mcettt^ther, who have had 
regular and thorough mmieal educations, imd study 
their mmjc, chomses and the like, week after week 
before they undmake^ really to sing the piece. Now 
are not your singers willing to tludy %JiiUe for the 
sake of the pleasure which is to come ? 

„ ""'"H '1>B best hook for van is '■ The Ancient 

Lyre,' pulilished in tan rity. It isTuTl of s^endid 

'cry fine new ones by Charles 

Zeuner. But as so mui:h of the rffkt of this muxic 

depends upon the harmony, it is necessary that yonr 

bass singers should be able lo sing their part full, 

flnnly and correctly ; — so of your altos, your tenors, 

and above ail your trebles. Your trebles must learn 

[o open their mouths and tltroals and ponr forth 

long-drawn, fall tones. Can they do this • If a 

scord is introduced by Ihe composer, ihe notes 

ust be snng just as fully and distinctly as if all 

as in sweet concord, because the succocdlng notes 

ill te found always to he just so much ihe sweeter 

hd more daiiri'ouB as the preceding discord may 

em to you harsh. 

If yon have good music and your choir once is 
lie to jing it in full and firm tones, then mu^lc will 
come a delight and you will need fear no discoui^ 
emenw from others So long however as you go 
'ork, half singing (usy («m, 



you can hi 



at enjoyment. Oh, that all 
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rouble, but I V 









What book would y( 
adgica members. a]I four parts being represented. 
There ia no professor in the place ; but we are left to 
RTope our way in the dark, as often meeting the frown 
as the smile of those to whom we should look for en- 
muragement. Most of us being in the prime of Ufo, 
my sdiiee from oldor and wiser heads would be very 
thanktnlly received. We now use the " Bhawm." 

RiFLT.— It is Ysry rarely the mmi that we are 
tMe to reply to private letters, owing to the nnmer- 
0D4 till, nfion oar time. We make an exception ia 



lid know the glory of joining in the choruses 
of Handel's "Messiah,"' or Mendelssohn's "Elijiah"— 
but this is music which coi't weeks of praoiice even 
in snch socieiies a- the " Handel and Haydn" soci- 
ety of this city or the most famous ones in Europe. 
Good singing murt be preceded byjoorf study. All 









must do It with 
standing. 

Much of the masic in the " Ancient Lyre" requires 
a free, bold, lively execution. It must go with 
spirit and energy. We know of no book in which 
joyous Christian feelinga are so nobly expreased.— 
Here are the names of some of our favorites. ■' Mis- 
sionary Chant," "Toltmann's Chant," "Zeuner," 
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is grcaliT than 



anting ; in f«ct, the variety of music 

in any other book. 

not devoted particnlariy to psalmody, 



hut aim* to make its readers ramiliar with what ii 
going on in the highest regions of musical art, with- 
out however neglecting other departments. You 
wilt see In the specimens sent that we forward the 
paper regularly by mail for $-2 per annum, 
advance. Surely there ought to be at least oni 
two eopies taken constantly in every choir and si 
ing school or dob thronghoul the land. If nU cannot 
appreciate discussions of high Art, yet through the 
mind* of the minority, the one or i«^ even, who ci 
It may exert a wholesome inSnence, The fear of 
things too difficult, loo high, too good for ns, is what 
saps all the soul and nerve oat of our education, 
especially in music. Something to promote earnest 
thought and study is murh needed. 

We forgot to say above, that of all fourpart 
music for practice, none is equal to Ihe old German 
chorals, arranged by John Sebastian Bach, to bring 
a choir into the knowledge of the beauty of harmo- 
nic effects, and to teach the singers to poor out their 
Toicra in long, fnll, firmly drawn notes. In sacred 
masic this is utterly indispensihie. Those who i 
not sing slow music well, ran never be rmllg 
ecHful in that whicb goes quick and should be sung 
with life and energy. 
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Signor Baoiali, the great baritone, after nnmcr. 

ons premature announcements, has at length sailed 
for Europe by the steamer Persia, last week, from 
New York; so L'Eco di Jialia inlbrtns as. 
Brst left Bologna in August, 1849, for Havana, 
where he reuisined seventeen months a member of 
the Marti troupe ; after which be came lo the United 
States with that celebrated company, which num- 
bered a Stefluone, a Bettini, Salvi, Marini, Vielti- 
Veniprmch, Air. Next he etitered into a long en- 
^mtrmrmi «itn Marcizeh, since which he has sang 
with Jenny Lind, with gonisg, I'urodI end Allioni 
and his Ust appearance was at the benefli nitht of 
the orchestra and eborns of the Academy of Hus 
when his Cario Quinio in Emani elicited quite 
freniy of appiauie. It is said that he will return 
America; and it need not bo said he will be sure 
the warmest welcome in Boston, as in the other 
cities, wheoerer thai good time may come. 

Miss ADEL4IDE Phillippb gives a concei 
Nahsnt this evening, assisted by that very s 
(fiwrs. Mr. C. E. Adams, and hy Cabl Haubb, 
pianist, and JiritoiticKaL, violoncellist. Miss 1 
lips will sing iVon piii mala, which she always doe* 
so brilliantly, the sccna ; Die elemntt, by Donlietti, 
a ronple of English ballads, and the duet from Tro- 
lotore with Mr. Aiiams, who ia set down for Donl- 
letli's /n terra galo. and a German song, Fecsa'a 
" Wanderer." Mr. liause will piny one of Hum- 
mers couecrtos, and Mr. Jungnii-kel a grand vie 
cello fantasia. It is the 6rit thing in die shape of a 
concert which we have heard of Fiir a long time. 

The New York ifaical Rtviea asks :' " Mr. Per- 
kins has already had his ovation ; when is Mr.-Craw- 
furd to have his 1 " He ofirays has it, and he 
always will, so" long as the work shall stand t 
praise Ihe master. The Btview is so fond of hark- 
ing at this old hole, that it would do well to 
read H. W. Beerher's " Dog Noble " story. .... Boa- 
DOoiti, the great singing teacher in Paris, w 
taught Stnttag, Cinti-Damoreau, and latterly c 
own Miss Henaler, has retired, after thirty-two yean 

of service- Pakovka ukei his place. Staa- 

sOBDH and Parodi are (aid to have cleared 1100,- 
000 by their concert toor, while LaaitAHaB and 
Gotischals, Ole BoLiq and all the other wander- 
ing stars have failed A neice of Hn. Sao civ. 

named Signora EcFRAsniA Paeipa, Is prima dun 
same theatre iti Florence at which our Bib- 
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ii engaged A new lomi-niomhl; 

mniical paper hni maila >t> appearance at Albany, 
N. T, calW the " Musi 
sheet of ei^lit ptpei, one of which is devoted to 
tnatic, and published b_v John P. Gnlton at SI 00 

- mak^ Iht 
sical jonrnal which we have chronicled ihig Bomroor. 
Fray do noE fnney our eocceu «o great thai y ok 
mnat all meh iiiio ihe basinesi t 



Manical Soiietic 
pleannre-lri|i 

■aciiifiiclion t< 



oNiafl 



of Ne* 



'hr juny, all Ger- 
■nnna. nnmhered 160 persona, and left the dly on 
Sninrday week, rearhinn the Fatla Sunday noon. 
Arrannements had lieen matle for a roncerl on the 
Canada side on Ihe following eveninp:. bol an the 
company stopped on the American side, they were 
BnxiouB lo return after (he [lerfnrmHiipe. The Cap- 
tain df the little steamer Maid of the Mill, which runs 
ap to (he Horse-Shoe Kail and l>ack daily, declined 
to cross Ihe river after nittn if all, t>ai Anally consi-nled, 
and the Germans bnilt honfirea on boih hides of the 
river as guides and signals. It was probably the first 
lime so larjte a company has crossed the Niagara 
River in the nijihu An afiemoon concert was Riven 
by the soeieiim, at which there wa< an immense 
atlendanee of German farmeis, nho came in by an 
excnniion train to hear Ihe music of Fatherland _ In 
the evaninE. ihe company gave another musical 
entertainment at the Clifion House, at which Uod- 
worth's fiimoiia tiand amiaied. The concert over, 
ihe mu'iciana slsned for the doi'lc, where the tirea 
were lilszing. Those who witnessed the scptid say 
the effect of Ihe flames was very curions and fantas- 
tic; one of Ihe number says the nigged rocks, the 
reil glare, and Ihe fallinj; water, made up a view like 
that of the Wolf's Glen, as it should be seen in Da- 
FrryschStt, only infinitely better than any stage sce- 
nery can hope to ba. The whole pany returned 
home in the best of health and spirits. 

N. Y. Musical Reviev, Avg. 9. 
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Ibe Life and Characteriitioa of Be«thoTUL 



(ConUnntd fnm pagi UC) 

In finj^Iar coalnat with his Buffering crondition 
WAH the humor vhhih prevailed in some of Beet- 
hoTen's letters in the first part of hia liHa in Vien- 
nA. ThMO letters vers addressed to the kapell- 
meister Hofioeisler, in Leipzig, 'wbo at that time, 
(IBOO) uniler the firm : " Hofmeister & Kiihnel, 
Bureau de Mawque," had commeaced a corres- 
pondence with Beethoven. This correspondence 
ailda ao interesting contribation to the character- 
istios of Beethoven, who at that time, fired with 
restless activity, stood in the full bloom of his crea- 
tive gen ins. 

In a letter to Hofmeister, dated Dec. 15, 1600, 
Beethoven excused his delay in answering; "I 
am," wrote he, " extremely lazy bb a correspond- 
ent; it takes a long time before I can bring my- 
self to writing dry letters instead of notes. But 
now I hare at length compelled myself to give 
you satisfaction. Pro prima, you must know, it 
pains me very mnch that you, my dear brother 
in muaical Art, did not inform me earlier, to that 
I might have offered you my Quartets, as well as 
many other things, which I have now disposed of ; 
and if my brother is as conscientious as many 
other honorable engravers (in German, Steeher, 
or pricken), who prick us poor composnn lo 
death, he would know bow to find bis acconnt in 
publiahing them. I will brieHy slate what the 
Herr Bruder may obtain of n^e. 1. A Septet 
per il Violino, Viola, VioloneeUo, Contrahtuio, 
Clarineito, Como, Fagotto — luUi obligaii ; for I 
can write nothing that is not obligalo, inas- 
much as I came into the worid with an obli- 



goto accompaniment. S. A Grand Symphony 
for full orchestra. 3. A Concerto for the piano, 
whiL-h to be sure I do not give out as one of my 
best, since I keep the best for myself nntil I 
make a journey. Yet it can do yoa no discredit 
to engrave this Concerto, i. A grand Solo 
Sooata. This is all that I can produce at pres- 
ent. A little later yon can have a Quintet for 
string instruments, and perhaps some quartets and 
other things, which I have not by me now. In 
your answer you can yourself fix the price, and 
since you are neither Jew nor Italian, nor I 
either, we shall readily agree." 

Four weeks later, Jan. IS, 1801, Beethoven 
wrote to Hofmeister : ■' Bight heartily I thank 
you for the good opinion which you have con-^ 
ceived of me and of my works, and I often 
wish I could deserve it I reJMce in your under- 
takings, and I wish, if Art can be tha gainer, 
that this gain might rather accrue to the genuine, 
true artists, than to mere traders in the art 
Your design of publishing Sebastian Bach's 
woib is something that really does my heart 
good, which beats entirely for the high, great 
Art of this great father of harmony. I hope, as 
soon as we shall hear the golden peace announced, 
to contribute to the undertaking much from here 
myself, if you take subscriber*." 

Beethoven's character shows an amiable side 
in this letter, through its dinntereetedness. " As 
regards our own private business," be writes, " I 
make you, since yon desire it, the fbllowing 
offers: For the Septet 30 ducats; the Symphony 
theumej the Concerto 10 ducats; grand Solo 
Sonata, Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, Rondo, 20 
ducats; this Sonata has washed itself, (b coinin« 
U/aut,') my dear brother. You will wonder, per- 
haps, that I make no difference here between the 
Sonata, Septet and Symptiouy. Because I find 
that a Septet or a Symphony has not so much 
sale as a Sonata ; therefore I do this, although a 
Symphony should unquestionably be worth more. 
I set the Concerto down at only 10 ducats, be- 
cause, as I have already written, 1 do not coniider 
it as one of my best. I do not think that this 
will seem exorbitant to you, taking tlie whole 
together- At lca»t I have tried to put the prices 
as moderate as possible to you. The whole sum 
would be TO ducats for all my works. I under- 
stand no other currency but the Vienna ducats; 
how many ihalen of your money that will make 
I know not, since I am a wretched negociatU and 
accountant. If the sour business were only set- 
tled 1 1 call it BO, because I wish it might be dif- 
ferent in the world. There ought to be a mogv 
zine of Art, where the artist would only have to 
hand in his works of art, to take what he needs, 
UtA as it -is, one has to be half merchant, and 



how ill at home one feels in it t Good God I that 
is what I call soar." 

In a letter to Hofmeister, 2ad April, 1 801, Beet- 
hoven excQsed his long silence on the ground of 
his nckness and his excess of bariness. He 
writes : " It was scarcely posnble even to think 
what I had lo send to yon. It is perhaps the 
only genius-like thing aboat me, that my thinp 
are not al ways in the best order ; yet no one but 
myseir can help the matter. Thns, for instance, 
in the score of the Concerto, the piano part, ac- 
cording to my custom, was not written, and I have 
bat just now written it out, so that yon have it in 
my own, not indeed very lepblo handwriting." 

In this same letter he wrote ; " The arrange- 
ment of the Mozart Sonata as a Quartet will do 
yoa honor, and will certainly remanerale. I 
could wish that I were able to contribute joan 
mjaeV on such ocoanons here, but I am an irreg- 
ular man, and with the best will I forget every- 
thinit. But I have here and there spoken of it, 
and find the best inclination towards il. It would 
be a nice thing, if the Herr Bruder, beddes pub- 
lishing the Septet, would also arranfii the same 
for fhita, for example, as Quintet That would 
help the flate amateun, who have aInMdy aa- 
swled me on the subject, and they woold swarm 
around it and feed on it like insects. F — 1 
presented ns with a production, which does i 
correspond irith the ideas the newspapers gave 
us of him. He seems to have made Casperie'his 
ideal, but without reacbiog him. Fine prospects 
these, under which we poor children of men here 
have to grow np I" 

In a later letter, June, 1801, Beethoven, not 
without feeling, vindicated himself against a 
groundless accantion, which had cast an ambigu- 
ous light upon his thoroughly upright character. 
" I am a little astonished," he writes to Hofmeis- 
ter, " al the message you have sent me through 
your business agent here. I might almost feel 
offended that you hold me capable of such a 
shabby trick. It would be another thing, if I had 
only sold my works to money-making traders, and 
had then made secretly another good speculation. 
But between artist and artist, it is rather sev 
to impale such a thing to me. The whole thing 
seems to me cither entirely an invention, lo try 
me, or else a mere suspicion. At all events I 
hereby inform you, that, before you had the Sep- 
tet of me, I sent it lo Herr Salomon in London, 
to play at his concert, purely out of friendship, 
cautioning him at the same time not to let it go 
into other hands, because I intended to have it 
printed in Germany ; you can ask Salomon him- 
self, if yoa think it necessary. But to give you 
one more proof irf m y integrity, I hereby as aure 
• Jack-Pudding. ' i 
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}-on that I have sold tlw Septet, ihe Concerto, the 
Sjmphon]' an') the Sonata to no one in the world 
but jou, anil that j'ou can fonnall; regard them 
aa your own exdu^ve property, for wbiuh I 
pledge mj honor. Yoa can make use of this ss- 
lurance io any way j-ou will. Moreover, I be- 
lieve SalomoD was as liltle capable of the shabby 
tiicic of getting the Septet printed, aa I was of 
•elling it to him. I am so conscientious, that I 
have refused to several publishers the piano ar- 
rangement of the Septet, for which you had asked 
me. I have also written to Salomon. But dnce 
1 esteem your charge a mere report, which you 
caught op a little too credulously, I cannot close 
this letter otherwise than with some coldness to- 
wards K credulous a friend." 

A hamorous letter was received by the friend, 
with whom Beethoven was soon reconciled, on the 
8Ih November 1802. " Does the devil ride yon 
altogeiber ?° wrote Beethoven. " To propose to 
me to moke such a Sonata 1 In the time of the 
revolutionary fever that might have been some- 
tbiDgl But now, when everything reeks to shove 
itself upon the track again, when Buonaparte has 
concluded the Concordat with the Pope — such a 
Sonata now I If it were a Mitta pro Sancla Ma- 
ria, a Ire voet, at a Vesper, &c., why then I 
would take at once my peni^il in hand, and with 
great poand not«s write away at a Credo inunum. 
But, good God, such a Sonata in these newly 
commencing Christian times ! Ho I ho 1 There, 
let me off, there can nothing come of it I Now 
fi>r my aniwer in the quickest tempo I The lady 
can have a Sonata of me ; also in an esthetic re- 
gard in general I will follow her plan. For the 
price of five ducats she can keep the same for 
herself, for her own enjoyment, and neither she 
nor T shall publish the Sonata. After the e:tpira- 
tiou of a year it becomes mine attain ; i. e. I can 
and shall publish it, and the lady can, if she 
tiiinks she can find any honor in it, be asked to 
let me dedicate the work to her. How gladly 
would I give many things away 1 But only con- 
sider, friend, everything about me here is estab- 
lisbad,aiid knows precisely what it lives upon- 
But, good God, where will one establish suuh a 
piiri>uni tatentum com ego at the imperial court?" 

The humor which prevails in this letter of Beet- 
hoven, gave way again not seldcnn (o a high de- 
gree of irritability, which had its chief ground in 
his ofl returning physical euSerings. It was about 
this time (1S02), that he bad completed, at Heil- 
igenstadt, a village a mile and a half out of Vien- 
na, his third Symphony, known under the title of 
Sinfonia Eroica. He often in his compositions 
.thought of a definite object, although he used to 
laagh and scold abont musical painting, especially 
the minuter sort. Even acknowledged mastei^ 
pieces, such as Haydn's "Creation," and his 
" Seasons," were not spared in his censure ; while 
at the same time he did not deny the great talent 
of Haydn, and gave him the deserved praise in 
hiscfaomscB. In the third Symphony be bad in 
mind Buonaparte, white he was yet first Consul. 
He had an excellent idea of him then, and com- 
pared him with the greatest Boman Consale. The 
Symphony lay written out in score upon his table. 
At the top of the title page stood the word "Buon- 
aparte," and at the bottom " £tii^ van Beetho- 
oen," but not a word more. Whether the inter- 
vening ipvM was to have been filled ont, and 
bow. was quite nnknown to Beethoven's friends. 
I r of them bronght him the news that Buona- 



parte had allowed himself to be proclaimed Em- 
peror. Then Beethoven becamq furious and ex- 
claimed: "Is he, too, nothing but an ordinary 
man? Now he, too, will trample all human 
rights onder his feet, and be the slave of his am- 
bition ; be will seek now to place himself higher 
than all others, and will become a tyrant" With 
lliese words Beethoven seized the title leaf of 
his Symphony, which lay upon the table, tore it 
asunder, and threw it on the door. The first pa^ 
was re-writlen and received the title : Sinfonia 
Eroiea. Some time afterwards the Prince Licii- 
nowsky in Vienna bought tbia Symphony of the 
composer, for his own use for some years. Il was 
performed several times in his palate. It was 
there that Beethoven, who himself directed, once 
in the second part of the first Allegro, where 
there occur so many half noiei, brought the 
whole orchestra so out of lime, that ihey were 
obliged to commence the Symphony anew. 

On Ihe same evening Beethoven played a Pi- 
ano Quinlel, composed by him, with accompani- 
ment of wind instruments. The celebrated obo- 
ist, Ram, from Munich, took part in il, and ac- 
companied Beethoven's playing. lu the last 
Allegro, al a pause before the theme commenced 
again, he took it into his bead suddenly to impro- 
vise. He took the Bondo for a theme, and enter- 
tained himself and the listeners fora considerable 
time. But not so those who accompanied the 
piano-playing. They were in great perplexity, 
it was a ludicrous sight, when they, expecting 
every moment that he would begin again, put 
their instruments to their mouths, and then quiet- 
ly took them away again. At length Beethoven 
was satisSed. He fell into the Bondo agun. The 
whole company were in raptures. 

When the Russian imperial kapellmeister Stei- 
belt, who died at St. Petersbu?^ in 1823, came 
after a somewhat lengthy stay in Paris to Vi- 
enna, Beethoven's friends were anxious lest that 
then highly celebrated composer might damage 
the reputation ho had acquired. Steibelt did not 
visit him. They met for the first time one eve- 
ning at the bouse of Count Fries, where Beetho- 
ven produced a new Trio In B flat major for 
piano, clarinet and violoncello. Steibelt listened 
to it with a sort of condescension, and paid the 
composer a few compliments. Thereupon he 
played a Quintet of his own composition, impro- 
vised, and produced particulariy a great effect by 
his Iremulandoi, which at that time were some- 
thing quite new. Beethoven could no longer be 
induced to play. With equal success Steibelt a 
week later performed a Quintet in a concert at 
Count Prics'a He had studied out a brilliant 
Fantasia, and had chosen for a theme Beetho- 
ven's Trio. That excited his admirers and him- 
self. He had now to go to the pi^no, and to 
improvise. As he paased along he took with him 
the violoncello part of Steibelt's Quartet, placed 
it bottom upwards on the desk, and with one fin- 
ger drummed out a theme for himself from Ihe 
first bars. Wounded and exL'ited, he improvised 
so, that Steibelt, before he had ended, lef^ the 
halt, and would never meet him afterwards ; in- 
deed, he made it a condition, before going any- 
where, that Beethoven should not be invited. 

Nothing croMed Beethoven more, than to have 
something go wrong in the performance of his 
works. Then be gave himself up to an imlalnli- 
ty that knew no boanda. In a grand concert in 
the theatre at Vienna, where, besides his " Pas- 



toral Symphony," a Fanta^a of his for pano, or- 
chestra and chorus iras performed, the clarinetist 
in the variations of the conclnding theme ma<le 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. Beelhoicn 
sprang up in a rage, and covered tbe members of 
the orchestra with loud invectives. Finally he 
cried out ; " From the bepnning !" The theme 
began again. They all fell in rightly, and tbe 
result was brilliant. But when the concert was 
over, the artists remembered the honorable tilk-s 
which Btethoven had given them, and swore that 
they would never play again, if he was in the 
oivhesira. But liiij luatiid only until he again 
came forward with a new composition, when the 
curiosity of the musicians got the better of ilii-ir 

How easily offended Beethoven was, was shown 
by his relat'iona to a man to whom he owed a 
great part of his musical education. Mozart, 
Handel and Bach were bis favorites. If anything 
lay upon his desk, It was sure to be compotnlions 
of one of these masters. On the contrary, he 
had always something to object to Haydn's muac. 
It was for the most part a |)rivate grudge againat 
that artist, dating from an earlier period. Beet- 
hoven's first attempt in compOMlion was the three 
Trios before mentioned. They were to have been 
produced in a soinSeat Prince Lichnowsky's, and 
several artists and dilettanti had been imiled, 
among ihem Haydn, on whose judgment all de- 
pended. The trios were played, and produced a 
remarkable sensation. Haydn said some flatter- 
ing things to the composer, but advised him not to 
publish the third Trio,inC minor. Beethoven had 
regarded this Trio as his best. Haydn's words, 
therefore, made a very nnpleaaant impression 
on him. He thought that Haydn was envious, 
and jealous of his reputation, and that he was 
not candid with him. In this be was mistaken. 
Haydn had dissuaded him from the publication of 
this Trio merely because be thought it was not so 
easy, and would not be so qnickly nnderatood as 
Ihe others. 

In spite of all Ihe representations of his friends, 
Beethoven was so unalterable in his dislike to 
Haydn, that he one day said he had learned noth- 
ing from him. From Albrechtsberger, as we hare 
before B£ud, he had received instruction in Coun- 
terpoint, and from Salieri in dramatic composi- 
tion. Both agreed that he was often wilful and 
ill-humored. They maintained that he had had 
to learn many things through his own bitter ex- 
perience, which he hod formerly held of Email 
account as matters of instruction. The introduc- 
tion to dramatic comporition, which Salieri gave 
him, after the taste of the Italian scbool,could not 
of course satisfy him. 

[TabtcontliiBH.] 



■^vier. 

tCDDslalHl (Mm p 155] 

But let us endeavor Io make Vivicr better 
understood by a slight description of bis personal 
appearance and character. 

He is of the middle size, with a high and 
expansive forehead, and marked features. The 
n-gularity of Ihe latter would entitle him to pasi 
for a "joli garcon," were not his physiognomy 
manly and encMetic. His complexion denotes 
Btt«ngth, while the peculiar tnstnre of his skin 
announces unusual susceptibility. But to balance 
this nervous organization he has great muscular 
therefore, feel deeply without 
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His Tision a weak, Rlthongh be is ijuicb M 
pen'eivini; dclnila. He takes nu interest in paint' 
ID);, but the fine sugeeplibilitjr of hia ear is remark^ 
able. He knows ever^ sound and its eli^htest 
Tariation. IIo protests, indeed, that the )>ra(laiinns 
of BDunrls repri3j«Dt lo hi» mind L'olors and their 
various tinlii. He can he^r from a long distance, 
and frequently astoniehes by rrpeatirg every word 
□f a conversation maintained a long way off. 
His munral memory, in so far as it reiiards bii 
own works, is prodigious, but in respect to (hose 
of others mediocre. His voral organ is wonder- 
fully supple, and, as he has the faculty of imita- 
lion to an extraordinary de):ree, nothinp: is easier 
for bim tban to make you believe that he speaks 
and rings in German, Italian, English, modern 
Greek, Arabic, etc., etc. 

Intellectually, Vivier** perceptive {artistic) 
faculties carry him on to the reflective (philoso- 
phical). Thus he loves to view life as it presents 
Itself at the mocnent. He feele the desire lo 
extract from every stone on the roadside the 
electric spark. Barely does his imagination bury 
itsi-lf in the past or wander into the future. 

Like many rich in their own reaonrces and 

E'fled with (ireat spontaneousncss, Vivier reads 
It little. Ue is not learned, but he fadS an 
instinct for most things. With his delicate, sus- 
ceptiblu and peculiar orpinization, he feels most 
deeply. He is unapproachable aa an improvisator. 
Slrlodies, dramaiiu scenes, caricatures, flow from 
hioi as water from a spnng. 

Thus, when he is amon^ those who can 
appreciate him, he becomes brilliant as a diamond, 
and sbiaea pre-eminently, ile attracts as if by 
enchantment, with melodies aerimis and melan- 
choly, elegant and dramatic, ideal and real, at the 
tatnc time fresh and tender, comic and terrible, 
which, sung with perfect expression, make happy 
hours pass ([uickly away, although the recollection 
of thcDi is retained for ever. 

It is only in such moments of inspiration tbat 
we can obtain anything like a complete idea of 
bis ricli and powerful artistic mind. 

Vivier has composed a gi«at deal, but much of 

what h« has wric^n is«oC only unpublished and 

unknown to the public, but even unwritten. It 

hubbleii in his head by the side of a ihouwnd 

precious seeds tbnt favorable circumstances nionu 

! tan gf miiiiatB (! !) But where is the Shatapeare, 

I lo write a poem for such a strange musician V 

Vivier v>ould require a plot as eccentric and 

complex as himsclt — the fanciful and the dramatic, 

' the real and the ideal, mingled together at randani, 

I H) as to give free vent lo all bis imagination. If 

Vivier teoulil, he could write bolb the music and 

Die lilirello of an opera. It is, indeed, a pity that 

the Ii;i;ht of such a aenius should remain for ever 

I hidden. In vain RoMini, who loves him for his 

1 gaiety, etprii. and talent, which the grand maestro 

I apprcciaies bett^'r than any one — in vain Kossini 

' says to him, " Take your place, it is waiting tor 

I you — en aea'il .'" Perhaps the fruit is not yet 

■ ripe. We mu<il believe so, for Vivier has in him 

I a hioro of melodies, original, fine, expressive, and 

I tender, and a mine of harmony hitherto unknown. 

I If it was not neceRsary to spoil so much paper in 

the composition of an opera — if it could only be 

inipmcined .' 

Vivier, we have said, is gifted with the faculty 
of perception. Nevertheless, his reflective facolty 
tempers his energetic aclivily, so that the excei*- 
sive delicacy of his nature is equalized by bis 
physical power. {LUeral translation .') He would 
otherwise be less strong, less profound, and com- 
prehend less accurately so many various eubjecCs. 
In bis doable capacity of artist and philosopher, 
Vivier has a horror of the ordinary cares of life, 
of thoM miserable pettinesses that take away from 
the ])oetry of existence. This feeling is so strong 
in him, that he ofien passes whole days in bed 
with Qotlvng to trouble aim, in order that he may 
pursue his reflections at hia ease. Thus he has 
(wi^niy ponmanteaus which he never opens, but 
makes use of aa chairs or tables in the absence of 
such necessary articles. The ordinary pursuits of 
life have no value in hia eyes, since be aces too 
clearly their emptiness. To be provident, to have 
a motive, to dull his spirit.^, enslave his intellect, 
and gain nothing but meagre ( 



rewards, is not for Vivier, but for fools (sic). 
Men, and the incidents of their lives, affect him 
much in the same way as the atoms that dance in 
the rays of thb sun. He knows them all— from 
the highest to the lowest, from the cottage to ibe 
palace ; with every link in the social sj'stem he is 
familiar; great and small, handsome and ugly, 
strong and weak ; kings and porters, high-born 
ladies and lowly maidens — what are they but dust I 
Against reflections of this gloomy kiod, he has 
but one refuge — melody I Vivier composes music 
for his own pleasure, listens to it, studies, invents, 
sings to bimself all night in the soliinde of bis 

But no — he has, at leaat. one live companion — 
a pigeon, a game cock, or some bird that he has 
tamed wonderfully, and taught to be strange, 
amusing, and sentimental. Being little contem- 

Elative, he absolutely reouiret something living to 
B always about bim. Thus, his nervous system 
becomes soothed, and he can terign himself lo 
thought 

One dayhetookit into his bead that it wouM be 
more agreeable, and at the same time instructive, 
to have a rattlesnake for a companion. Death on 
a journey from the bite of a serpent appeared to 
this singular nature a climax sallicienlly eccentric; 
but I am bound to add that be gave up both the 
idea and the rattlesnake, which is now the pro- 
perty of the Jardin des Planit*. 

Although Vivier does not think much of the 
value of life, of which be knows the hollowness, 
although he does not hold poor humanity in much 
esteem, he is nevertheless no misanthrope. On 
the contrary, he loves bis family, is always think- 
ing of its welfare, and has often rendered great 
services to those who have solicited hia aid. He 
writes letters and transacts business to oblige 
othera, although on his own account he dislikes 
attending to such uninteresting matter. For 
those who know him, this is a strong pinof of the 
exc^ellence of his heart. He ii yKfj susceptible 
to kindness, and this feeling bas more power over 
him than he is inclined to confess- 
To sum up, Vivier is morally of a nature quite 
Shakspearian. He possesses at the same lime, in 
a high degree, the sentiment M' the real and the 
idear That is the secret of the peculiarity of his 
compositions, where melancholy, elegance, and 
tenderness are united to thoughts both serious and 
profound ; and almof his marvellous eccentricities, 
in which nature seems suddenly seized at its most 
salient and showy point fmc). There is in Viviur 
aomclhing bolb of Beetboven and Rabelais. lie 
is a composer of the highest rank, and yet on the 
other hand he must ^ called tEmpereur den 
Farcen, as was quaintly said of bim by a domestic, 
whom he was cootinually making die with laughter 
or with fear. 

Every body knows (be spirit, the verre, the 
extraordinary i ma EJ nation of Vivier; but few are 
aware that if he would only take the trouble, he 
might soon gain the reputation of a charmins, 
tpiritnet, humorous, and philosophical writer. In 
a corner of one of bis numerous portmanteaus (Co 
Vivier, life is really a journey; ho is always 
ready to set out) are to be found pages of manii- 
si ripts written while travellins in England, pages 
that recall Sterne, and would very strongly, we 
think, throw in shade even the Si-nlimenlal 
Joumeff of the English humorist. Will Vivier 
ever publi*b this little volume? "^Vbat would 
be the use of itV" he saya. A retort which 
appears to us an example of indifference on his 

Eart, of which we did not think bim capable. 
let u?, however, not despair. 
We were about lo forget an essential feature in 
Vivier'a character — hia perfect independence. 
Neither glory, fortune, nor woman, can make a 
slave of him. It is not that he is insensible to the 
charms of women, to the delights of hearing 
delicate and merited praise, even to the pleaBuie 
of having money in his pocket; nor, above all, to 
shine io social life, and exhibit his wonderful gifts 
to advantage. On the contrary ; but Vivier is so 

full of life tbat bo passes through it like a stream 
that flows beneath the canopy of heaven (»ie), 
and feels so intense a luxury in liberty, that the 
slightest restraint becomes odious in bis eyes. 

' Another characteristic ft^turo in Vivier is Hiat 



he poaseases the " gift" of fomiliarilj — not of that 

ailly and impertinent familiarity which is always 
disngreeable, but of a familiarity which is delighf- 
ful because it ia attractive. He makes bimself at 
home immediately, and with equal grace with a 
child and a king, M. Prudhomme, Rossini, or 
Lamartine— ^a high-born lady or a peasant girl — a 
cat or a bird — these, so different in character from 
each other, feel themselves directly at ease with 
him. It is because be nndentands and aympalbizea 
with them all — thanks to his universal and bril- 
liant nature ; it is because be is always master of 
himself— thanks to the happy balance of hie 
faculties. 

To conclude, Vivier is so gifted by nature, that 
he should be called a nugician. He pleases, he 
amuses, he raises you from the earth and transports 
you lo the regions of imagination ; be makes you 
happy ; his witchcraft is so perfect that he 
influences in the same degree the man of genius 
and the child, — the weak and Ihe atrong. It it 
sufficient to have eyes and ean, and Vivier is sure 
to have you at some point. 

We expect that some of our readers will sav, 
" This is all enthusiasm and blind piejndice." To 
such we answer — " You most see to believe." 
We shall be greatly deceived if any who have 
ever been in company with Vivier, say we have 
exajfgerated or passed the boundsof a just appre- 

I own thai I admire Vivier — that I like him 
immensely ; but I like truth still more, and would 
not willingly wrong one or ihe other. 

EUWABD DK POUPERT. 



Xoiart'a Autograph Hamucripta. 

IXitiKt born K ItttH idiiniHd to " La Iiun UadMls."} 

Tbe autograph manaseripis of Uozart are in 
possesuoo of tbe brothers Andrd, one of whom is 
an editor of music at Offenbach, another a manu- 
iiicturer of pianoa at Frankfort, and the third 
profesBOT and composer at Berlin.* The collectiock 
of manuscripts formerly ftt Offenbach is at praaunt 
at Frankfort, in the posseasion of the manufacturer. 
A descriptive and (hematic catalogue baa been 
printed, and I have now before me a copy given 
ma by the brotbera Andrd, with particnlara of 380 
uianuscripta. This, however, docs not contain 
all that Mozart wrote. Neither tbe score of the 
Noize di Figaiv, nor that of the Enijiihrung 
aim dem Serail, nor that of the Requiem, ia in- 
cluded. The last is preserved in the imperial 
library of Vienua. Nor do we lind tbe symphony 
in S. flat, the Gne:it of the quarteU, nor any of the 
quintets for two vioKns, two tenors, and vidoncello, 
except the one in C, in which the violoncello 
begins the ntolico. The six quartets, dedicated to 
Haydn, beudes some others, were ac the beginning 
of this century in possesdion of Mr. Siumpf, harp 
manufacturer, of London. After liis deatu, they 
went BoM by auction, and the quartets, inscribed 
to the Father of the Symphony, were knocked 
down for the moderate sum of £6 sterling. 

Beneath is the li^*! of the operas, tbe scores of 
which are comprised in M. Andn^'s collection. I 
give both the titles and the notes, which are in 
the hand-writing of Moxart's father : 

No, 99 of tlie Calalo(;uO. Apollo and ffyacinthuM 
— ■ Comedy in Latin {with music), foi the Universi^ 
of Snlibunc- On the tiilo psge of ihe score, in Mo- 
Xnri'.i haudwrilinjc. is " Di iVulfy^nga Mozart, producta 
13 Mas, 1767." He wn» then eleven yeara old. 

No. 30. — BaUien tt Bcuthnnt — a German opera in 
one net. On tlie manmcript, in ihu handwriling of 
Mozart's UtYKfl—" IX Wol/yaago Mazarl, 1768, nd 



\3'c 

No. 31.— U f^l 
three arts. On the i 
" l)i Walfganijo Moiart, 

No. 3S.— M(rW«(e~-an open in three acts, com- 
posed for the MiUxn Theaue. The Manusciipc of 
this opera is incomplete, and just as it was found 
after the death of Mozart. 

No. S3. — Acainio in Alba— motion thAlrele. On 
the first page of the manuscript Moiart has written, 
'■ ZW Signar Cartdiere AmadfO Wolfy. MoiOTt:' 

No. 34. — n Sogno di Seiplone — selion theUrsle de 



-an Italian 

int Mosart has 
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Mdutiase. Written in Mftrch, 1773. 

Ihe nomination of ihe ArchbUbop JiJrame. 

■ No. 3S. — Lvdo Silla — an op«r» in three aett, com- 

powd &t Milso For the Camlrat of 1773. Moiart 

hai written on the title—" £«cui Sitti, rframmn per 

namat dd Siqnor Caoaiien Anadea Wblfgan^ Miani. 

Acadtaiico di Bolauna e di Fsrono, im{ oarnom/e, 1779 

(MHam). 

36. — La f^tita GiardinUra — (in Opera in three >ct>. 
The lint set ia wwiting. The author has wriilcn on 
the title page of the Mcond act, " La Finia Giardin- 
itm, atto 2, dtl Sigtutr Amadta Wolfg. Mazart." It 
in no^ced that nnder the Italian wordi of all the airs, 
Hoxart has lidded b German ttsnila^n. 

No. 37. — II Rt Pattare — a dramatic cantata in two 
acts. On the title pue, in Mosart'i writing, " Dd 
SiffMr Camiitre Ama£o W^fyango Mtxart, a Salu- 
iargo, 177S. 

No. 36. — 2bufa— ■ meladramatie opera in two acts. 

No. 39. — id»»n«»— an opent in three acta. 

No. 40. — Ain d» BalUls poor Idomento. TheM 
air* have remained nnpoblished to this daj. H. 
Andr^ intends to pnbliih them immediaCelj, Birsnged 
as duets for the pianoforte. 

No, 11. — £o Spofo Dtiuto, Mna la RivaUta di trt 
Domte per on lolo amante — an opera in two acts, left 
nnftniahed by Moiart. 

No. *2.—L'0ca del Gain—\ romic open, of which 
only the first act remains. The opera has eight 
characters (fbnr toprani, two tenon, and two basics), 
and was, as well as the one preceding, written by 
Moiart, at Salibnrg, in 17B9, 

No. 13. — btr ^Jaatpiii Dlrcdar — a comedy witli 
music for the palsce of Schtinbrnn. Moiart has 
written on the title page — " Di Wol/ganjo Amadto 

No. 44. — Den Gioainitl — an opera in two acts. 

No. *i.— Oxt/in fuHa — an opera in two acta. 

No. 48. — ZiadiBjfiait — an opera in two acta. 

No. 47. — La Cbnanau di Tito— an opera in two 
act). Sereral pieces of this score were wanting, 
when U. Andr^ obtained the nuumaeripia of Moiart. 

About the year 1800, the father of the MeMrs. 
Aodr^, a music publisher and composer, bought 
this important collection of MoEart'a widow. 
Knee that period tbej' remained intact in the 
family; but a short time a«> M. Hireieher, of 
Vienna, who had married a daughter of Antoine 
Andr^, by whom he bad children, asserted hts 
right to a part of tbe mannscripts, and chose for 
bis sbare the score of Don Giovanni, and some 
Othnr works of less importance. M. Pauer, a 
relation of the Struichers, about a year since, 
bronsht the score of Mosart'a cbrf-d'a-unre to 
London ; and successively offurtiU it to (he Queen 
of England, and the British Muwum, but without 
success. An eminent arliste (Mine. Viardot 
Garcia) showed a better appreciation of its value, 
and purchased it for £200. 

The catalogue of autograph manuscripts poe- 
seased by M. Andr^ coutains S8 masses, litanies, 
etc. Nearlj' all these compoditiens are dated. 
The oldest is dated 1776. Alozart was then ton 
years of age. Several are dated 1776. One, 
and that is the latest, 1 783, vix., tbe Mass of which 
Moiart afterwards took several pieces for bis 
eanlata of Davidde Ptnitente. \ fid not find tbe 
well-known Ave Vemm; but we can see by a 
thematic catalogue in Moaart's handwriting, whiuh 
includes all his compositions from the year 17S1 
to his death, that ibis was one of his latest pro- 
ductions. Independent of tbe oiteras of which 
I have given the names, the catafi^ue comprises 
about forty scenas, arias, duos, trios, quatuors, and 
choruses — the greater part of which were intended 
by Moiart to oe interpolated in hia own operas, 
or in those of other compoaers. For example, the 
qaatuor and the trio, composed at Vienna, in 
1 785, for the Viilanella Sapita, an opera in which 
the famods Celeste Coltellini sang — the prima 
donna for whom Pai«eUo wrote the part of Nina. 
Several of these moreeauz bear the names of the 
singure for whom they were composed in the 
handwriting of Mozart Among them are For- 
tini, Fahnini ; tbe tenors, Baff and Adamberger ; 
Sigaora Storace; the btu»o, Fischer; and on two 
aruu (Noa. 74 and 76 of the calalt^e), Signora 
Weber, Mozart's wife's rister. The first of these 
ia dated Mannheim, tbe S4th February, 1 778 ; the 
second, Munich, tbe Sth January, 1779. Another 
aria (No. 58 of tbe catalogue) contains the 
fbllowing, in Mozart's writing — " II Curioio intfin- 
ereto, aUo prima ; per la Signora Lange. Vienna, 



H 20 di Giugno, 1 783." Thus we find Mile. 
Weber, water of ConsUnve Weber, the wife rf 
filozart, became Mailame Lange — under which 
name ahe gained great celebrity as a singer. No. 
87 in the catalogue, is another soprano aria, 
written at Vienna, in 17S8, for the MOte Signora 

Numbers 102 to 130 of the catalogue of Tula- 
zart's aul<graph minuscripts, consist (rf twenty- 
ei>iht symphonies and one overture. The great- 
est number were written in the early youth of the 
composer. No. 102 is dated London, without 
naming the year, but it is known that Mozart was 
about eight when, after fint visiting Paris with 
his father and sister, he repaired to the capital of 
England. No. 103 is dated La Hayc, in the 
month of December 1 76S. I have already slated 
tiiat tbe symphony in E flat was not in the eata- 
ble ; but tue symphonies in G minor and in C 
with ihe fugue (Jupilr.r") are both there, as well 
as the Bj'mphony in D, which Mozart wrote at 
Paris in 1778 for the Concerts Spiritueb. I shall 
not go into details about all the pieces in this in- 
teresting catalogue, but confine myself to those 
upon which the great musician has himself com- 
mented. 

The first is 20S, a concerto for the piano in G. 
The manuscript tells us that Mozart completed 
this at Vienna on the I2th April 1784, and that 
it was compoeed for the Signora Barbara Hoyer, 
no doubt an artist, or, at least, an amateur, of dis- 
tinction. No. 226 is a sonata in C, for piano and 
violin, which is well known. Tliis, Mozart in- 
forms us, was composed at Mannheim,and finished 
March lltb, 1778, for Mademoiselle Th^rfese 
Fierron. No. 253 is an andanit in C, for fiule, 
with an accompaniment for two violins, alto, basso, 
two bautbois, and two horns, a copy of which I 
procured from Germany some years ago for M. 
Dorus, who introduced it at the Soci^t^ des Con- 
certs of the Conservatoire. I recollect that at 
the time a few wiseacres in the orchestra denied 
that this morfmu wa« composed by the author of 
Don Juan, or that it was written for tbe fiute at 
all. 

Nor 266 is a concerto for the hom,with orches- 
tral accompanimebti. The nirftuMo who first at- 
tempted to play this compoeiiion must have been 
anything but a good player, since he seems to have 
excited the ang^r of Mozart, who has written a 
number of significant remarks on the manuscript. 
For example, at Ihe beginning of the solo " A 
lei signor atino," " Ammo" " Pretto, tu via," 
" da bravo" " Coraggiu," and at the end " Gra- 
tia al Ciel ! hatta." 

No. 2S7 is another concerto for the horn. On 
the manuscript is written " Woltaang Amad^." 
Mozart has taken compassion on Leii<;ab, ars, ox 
(pchi) and madman, at Vienna, 3Tih May, 1783. 
No. 3S9 is a concerto for harp and flute, with an 
accompaniment for two violins, two alto«, two 
bautbois, and two horns, composed by hlozart 
during his sojourn in Paris (1778), for the Due 
de Uuines and his daughter. 

The valuable collection of MM Andrd is shut 
up in a press divided into two compartments, and 
the manuscripts are in two species of portiblios. 
I examined with religious attention that of the 
opera of Idanuneo. ft ia on paper in the Italian 
fashion, of a ratlicr large size, and consists of 
three volumes, etitched in boards, covered with 
variegated red paper. The whole work is in a 
fine hand, and there are but few notes erased or 
i uteri ineaied. Tbe whole had been to all ap- 
pearances thoroughly elaborated in Mocart's head, 
and afterwards put down on paper without the 
slightest hesitation. It is well known that an- 
ciently, on the Italian stage, the simple recitative 
waa accompanied by a harpsichord, a violoncello, 
and a double baas, the performers upon which 
lead off from the score; it was to render this ac- 
companiment the more easy that Mozart has 
throughout the whole i^ra written the bass part 
m larger notes. 

Among the manuacripts which, at my request, 
M. Andni waa good enough to show me, I will 
a^in refer to that of the tamous symphony in G 
minor. It is en Italian paper, and the writing 
presents the ^sns of great raiiidity of ezecntioa. 
Tlie bars which mn up and down the page are 



trouble to mend his pen, for the 
less elegant in form than in other manuscripts, 
and the strokes of the tails are somewhat thuk. 
One miuht suppo«e that this chef irauere had 
been extemporized. The learned profisssorStbny- 
der von Warteosee. whose reception of me was 
most amiable, was kind enough to commutiicale 
two important observations to me on the manu- 
script of this admirable symphony, and I was able 
to convince myself of their exadilude by exnm- 
ining, with my own eyes, the autograph of ilo- 
larr. 

Here is a long afiair about a catalogue, you will 
perhaps observe, and with reason ; but rou nill 
agree that one has not always a Mozart to do 
with, and all that relates to so great a man is 
fraught with interest. One loves to follow him in 
the smallest details of his artist's life, and even in 
the details of his private life, which may some- 
times aiaist in comprehending so rare an orgaoi- 



The organ seems able— like the pianoforte ,and 
even still oetter — to present itself in the instru- 
mental bierarcby, under two aspects — as an in- 
Btrument belonging lo the orchestra, or as being 
in itacif a complete and independent orchestra. 
It is doubdess possible to blend tbe organ with 
tbe divers constituent elements of the orchestra; 
and it has even been many times done ; but it is 
strangely derogatory lo this majestic iiutrument, 
to reduce it lo this secondary condition. More- 
over, it should be felt that its smooth, equal, and 
uniform sonorousness never entirely melts into 
the variously characterized sounds of the orches- 
tra, and that there seems to exist between these' 
two musical powers a secret aniipalhy. The or- 
gan and the orchestra are both ^ings ; or rather 
one is emperor, the other pope; Ibeir misMon is 
not the same, Iheir interests are too vast, and too 
diverse, to be confounded together. Therefore, 
on almost all these occasions, where this singular 
connection is attempted, either the organ much 
predominates over the orchestra, or the orchestra, 
having been raised to an immoderate degree of 
influence, alm<«t eclipses its advenary. The soft 
slops of the oi^an seem alone suitable for accom- 
panying tbe voice. In general, tbe organ is 
formed for absolute dominion ; it is a jealous and 
intolerant instrument. In one case only, it seems 
to mo, the organ can, wiihout derogation, mingle 
with Ihe choir and orchestra ; and even then, it 
would be on condition of itself remaining in its 
solemn isolation. For example, if a mass of 
v<Hces placed in the choir of a church, at a great 
distance from the organ, interrupted its chants 
from time to time, that they might be repeated on 
the organ, in part, or entirely ; if the same choir, 
in a rile of some sad character, were accompa- 
nied by a lament from the orchestra and from tbe 
organ, issuing thus from the two extreme points 
of the temple, the organ succeeding to tbe or- 
cbeslra, like the mysterious echo of ita lamenta- 
tion — this would be a mode of instrumentation 
susceptible of grand and sublime efiecti^ But, 
even in tbis case, the organ would not really min- 
gle with the other instruments ; it would answer 
them, it would interrogate tbem ; and the alliance 



would lose anything of their respective dignity. 
Whenever 1 bave heard Ihe or^n playing at the 
tame time with the orchestra, it has aeemed lo 
me to produce a detestable effect, and to impair 
that of the orchestra instead of aogmenting it. 



Dbath ov Hobebt ScHtTMAVK. — KecAit foreign 
pspen report the death of Robert Schumann, by 
many considered the greatest of living German com- 
posen, as he waa undoubtedly one of the most 
original, at Bonn, at the comparatively eariy an of 
fany-six. From a notice of the deceased in uieNew 
Yor'k Evenaig Pett, we learn that he was bom in 
Zwiekau, Saxony, and at the commencement of his 
career was lUstingnished as a musical critic, tbe 
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Nate Ziittekrift fir M-ttik, e*Hhlished b^ htm in 
Leipzle, being one of Ihe most able and sncceatfol 
mosicd jonnml* of the daj. 

Uis miuii-al tastes bc<ng of a tfsrj decided charac- 
ter, ha aoon fonook the editorial profession for the 
at ad J of com position I which he prosecuted with 
exlraoi<dlnarj seat. He raodelled his style eacces- 
aircif upon that of Hajdn, Mur^art. Moscheles and 
Bies, bacsooaBlmck into a path of his own, in which 
he exhtbiled great indiviiliiulit}', and a boldnesn and 
ecccntridlj' which iiartled the critics, and broaght 
down upon htm denunciations and ridicule without 
It. He had. however, a circle of enihiisiaslic 
admirer*, who aa waimlj npheld him, and whose 
nDmben constant! t increnaed. 

la 1840 he married the celebrated Clara WIeek, 
low, as then, a charming pianist, and most estimable 
voman. Hi9 married hfe was verv happj, and with 
a fecundity of eeniaa quite remarkable, lie composed 
daring this period a vaat number of pianofoTte pieces, 
many of tliem novel and fantastic in form, and 
•Imost all of exceeding beaaty, besldet quintets for 
string instruments, some remarkabla symphouiee, 
various lat^ vocal works, canloias, Ac, and a mul- 
titude of charming little songs. 

Some of his sjmpboiiiea and many of his songa 

are familiar to our andieacea, and have created 

(genuine admiration of Schnmann'a great merit as a 

composer. Abont two years ago he began to exhibit 

rmptoma of insanity ; the disease rapidlr gathered 

rength, and for the last two years lie has been a 

jnfirroed lunatic. Under anch melancholy circnm- 

•tances, hae thin distingaiahed man led the 'world. 



lusii %\\a-^i. 



Both Italian Operas brought thdr season to a close 
on the Sd Enat., and both rejoiced In crowded honaea 
daring the last month. We extract from the Timea't 
■uDumng up : 

RoTitx It&li\» Ofsha.— The tenth season of the 
Royal Italian Opera came to a terminstion on Satur- 
day night with a rery fine performanee of Doniietti's 

, Signoia Maria, Grarian' 



eted with great wamith and 
by HsdiLmc Qrisi. 

This aeaian has been the hriefeat on record (owing 
rhiefly to the burning of Covent Oaidan Theatre in 
March) . . . The programme was incriuhlj a modest 
one, including dueSy the names of familiar workH. 

_ .and only holding .... , _, ^.^ 

noTClly. But, on the other hand, it must be borne in 

the production of each anocessive opera enUiled the 
united and uoremitting labor of scene-painter, coitu- 
_._ J ... 1.:.;.. —J z !_. itwas 



then a wonder that so many of the works a 

were actually presented; and on this head we think 

Out of a Ust of 17, 10 were (ortheomin^ii,t"'j( 
Voiac Ory, II Tromtore. II Barbiera di Siviglia, I 
rurUam 'Norma, DanGionaimi, L'Eliiir iTAmore, 
Lucriiia Borgia, Itigotetto, and La Favorita — all of 
which were placed upon the stage in a style of ele- 
gsaee and completeness the more praiseworthy when 
ihepecnliar ditncultieaof theaitnatioa are conatdered. 
The other seien advertised in the prospectus, though 
not perfonned, were La Gazza Laira, OUUo, U Mat- 
riawnio Seprtto. Lucia di Lammarmnor, Fidelia, Don 
FaiquaU, and La Traviala. 

If seven out of 17 operas were poslpoaed ontil a 
—- favorable occasion, one only ' " " 



ID promised lii 



of artists. That one, nevertheless 



. .Jin the precincts of the Royal Italian Opera. La- 
blache, however, like the rest of ua, must submit to 
his shore of the ills that flesh is heir to; and if we 
have been rightly informed, the great bono has been 
suffering from a malady which deprived him for a time 
at the use of his legs, and rendered a seuon of repose 
absolutely indispensable. 

While we have no new fact npon which to dwell, no 
new opera, successful or nnsnocessful, to refer to, it 
is at least pleaaant to be able to bestow a few words 
of well-merited compliment upon artists who. having 
loDg enjoyed pnblic favor to the fullest extent, never 
perhaps betoroproved themselves so entirely worthy 
of It. inthout bring invidious, we may at once name 
Signer Hs.Uo as an honorable instance. Mario's 
singing this year hsa surprised and delighted subscri- 
bers sfinost ID an equal meoaure. His first appear- 
ince — when bis voica failed him after the piologne of 
LucTtiia Boryiii, and dispelled the expectations raised 



by his exquisite delivery of" Di pescatore ignobile" — 
was ominous of thluredlsasters. fiat the omen proved 
delusive ; ftom thot night to the end of the season 
Mario was never once found wanting. As the Bar- 
bitre, Riyoletto. t,ni the Farorita were alternately 
produced, he sang better and better, maintaining be- 



taly basse 



Bnglini Hefunherdid 

after the departure for Hio Janeiro of the popular 
Signor Tamberiik, at an early part of the season, II 
Troratore, but for Mario, must have been withdrawn 
(torn the bills — to the detriment of the treasury. Man- 
Hco has been universally pronounced one of his most 
admirable performances. We must not separate from 
Mario the ever eager and indomitable UBiSt, who 
came out as Norma with renewed energy and vigor, 
appeared frequently as Leonora (La Favorila) and 
■ "- " ■ both of which she is still incom- 



rable, 



r fan 



f Elvii 



Pariiani) with eminent success. It was a pity that 
to these could not have been added Semiramide Des- 
demons and Anna Bolena — since, as was hinted last 
year, to confine her eternally In " the sickle, the clob- 
ter, and the cup of poison, is as unkind to Oris! as 



to alludi 

nor less than one of the most accomplished vocalists 

of the Italian school to AlboNi, and enjoying at the 
aame time the evident advantage of a soprano voice^ 
which is queen to the regal tenor. Nevertheless, 
Madame Bosio ha) improved since last season, and 

the conviction that she is always studying — a practice 

dissuade her. Madame Bosio has aung this season 
with unvarying success in slit operas : Rigolelto(Q{\iB.), 
the BarUere (Rosina), Dm Oiomimi TZerlina), the 



10 her after the expiration of Mad- 
engagement. That Madame Bo- 
:he mnsic brilliantly no one doubt- 
jut few anticipated that in the dra- 
I not merelj^to equal ' 



matic realisation she was not merelv to equal hot to 
eclipse her Teutonic predecessor. The passing allu- 
sion to DonGiavaant brings Signer Roncoki to mind, 
and while we find no reason to change our opinion of 
his unfitness for the representation of Moiart's prof- 
ligate hero, we have oniyto rcoord his legitimate tri- 
umph in every other character he attempted. A bare 
catalogue of his assumptions will suffice to conjure up 
their surpassing merit to the minds of those among 
our readers who are in the habit of attending the Ital- 
ian Opera ;— Rigoletlo, Figaro, Duke Alphonao, Dul- 
camara. Exlcemes meet here, and no mistake ; but 
Bonconi's aptitude to represent high tragedy and low 
comedy, or force, with equal felicity, is notorious, and 
a proof of the versatility of his genius. 

Signor Gianosi, an excellent artist, and a favorite 

lyuaeful, aince, in addition to his admired petformanca 
in the Conte Ory, he lightened the responsibilities of 
Signor Mario by assuming with great talent that gen- 
tleman's favorite part of Arturo in the Puritani, and 
atoned (or the loss of Signer Tamberiik by undertak- 
ing that of Don Ottavio, in which he acquitted him- 
self scarcsly less to the satisfaction of subscribers. 

Signor Ooaki^ni, the barytone, confirmed the good 
impression produced last season, and his beautiful 
voice always conferred pleasure In the air, " llbalen," 
of the Trovaton, and .the romance of the King of Cas- 
tillo, " A tanlo amor." in La Favorita. Madame 
Kantieb DiDiEB, by the united force of ability and 
perseverance, has rendered herself invaluable to this 
establishment, and so won upon the good graces of 
the publio that it would be danyerons to think of re- 
placing her byany 
- - lagonda in the 

cessful portraituro of the Gipsy 
at once in contact with the Viori 

materially enhanced her reput, _ 

higher pretensions. Madame Didi^e, although she 
has acquired great professional experience, has, more- 
ovei. the eminent advantage of being young ; a flat- 
tering prospect therefore lies before her. Mademoi- 
selle Makai, a eomprimaria " hors ligne." admirable 
in Adalgisa and characters still more difficult from a 
musical point of view — like Isoliero. the page in the 
Cont« Oro — is olso quite equal to undertake "first 
business" on an emergency, with credit to herself and 
astisfaction to the audience. This was placed beyond 
a doubt on the first ni((h( of L'Etiiir d'Amoro, when, 
Hadame Bosio being ill. Mademoiselle Msrai played 
Adina with remarkable talent and success. Such a 
lecoiufo dojiNd is precious. The appearances of Herr 
FoBiiES. owing to the operas of Meyerbeer being un- 
avoidably lud aside for a period, have been rare. His 
parts of Oroveso and Bsldassare (in Norma and La 
Favorita) were transferred — vhy we are unable to ex- 
plain—to M. Zeloee. The Puritani, Dm Giovanni, 
and n Barbien, if we are not mistaken, are the only 
operas in which the Qerman bono has sung this year. 
Bis Baulio can never fail to strike as a characteristic 
piece of dry humor, while his Lepoiello for bistrionio 
conception has yet to be surpassed. Of Signers Tad- 



Viordots andAlbonis, and 



remmd. Whatever these gentlemen have to do, he it 
small or great, they take tCie utmost pains with, and 
this, added to their thorough competence, makes their 
value to the theatre inestimable. Two new comers — 
Mademoiselle R08A Devuies and Signor Nbhi Bbs- 
ai.Di — were both favorably received, but we must hear 
more than the Donna Anna of the toprane and the 
Nemorino of the tenor to enable us to ju^e of their 
respective merits as dramatic singers. The band and 
chorus, though reduced to meet the proportions of the 
Lyeeom, have been in no way less effective than what 
we have been accustomed to at the Royal Italian Op- 
era ; but this was pretty sure to be the ease with Mi. 
Costa as musical director, and therefbie astonished 
nobody. 



Notwith- 
standing the oppressive heat of the weather, every 
part of the house was closelv packed, and Mile. PlO- 
oolOnrMi.at the end of La fraviala, was thrice called 
to be pelted irith boquets. It was really a marvellons 
sight, that quantity of floral gins flung from all direc- 
tions — some safely reaching the place of thrir desti- 

and delving the young idol to collect toge^er the 
whole of her treasure. She never sang better than on 
Saturday; her execution was faultless, and into the 
last scene she infused that peculiar Intensity of ex- 
pression In which she is withont a rival, and which ea- 
pecially stamps her as the vocalist of emotion, as dls- 
tingulAied from the vocalist in the abstract. There 
could not have been a greater triumph of histrionic 

The ceremonvof smothering Mile. FiccolominI with 
Sowers having been duly petformed, with shouts of 
delight on one side and the most gracious smiles on 
the other, the National Anthem was executed. MM. 
Bbichabst. Bellbtti and Bbahak song the first 
verse. Mile. Piccolomini showed her powers of articu- 
larion In the second (a solo), and the third was Sung 
by Mile, Pieeolomini, MUe, FiNoLl. M. Caliolabi 
and H. Bbneventaho. When first thetheatre opened 
in May. everybody hurried to rerive his memory of 
the "old institution." Hence, when the long-locked 
portals were thrown open it was a natural consequence 
that the public rushed Into boxes, stalls^it, and gal- 
lery, just OS air rushes into a vacuum. The delightful 
singing of Madame Alboki in Cenorentola, and the 
successfiil debit of four new daiaeiaet, caused an au- 
dience that had oome to be pleased, to depart In high 
satisfaction. The season bad started well. Next 
came the brilliant d^i6l of Mile. FiCcoLOMlni in La 
Traviaia. La Figlia dtl Eeagimento foliansd La Tra- 
viata, and was succeeded in its turn by Don Pat- 
juob, and still the Fiecolomini sentiment went on 
augmenting. Those who had seen her laugh for a 
very little while in Verdi's lugubrious production, 
loved to see her smile more permanently as the play- 
ful Maria or the arch Norina; and all the terms of 
praise that were invented fbr her special account had 
In them something of aSection. Bhe was called the 
" pet of the public," the " spoilt child." and the "oom 
bambina;" and. like a little despot, she ruled the en- 
tire s( 



The dibit of Mile. Waoneb as Romeo i 

cthi ed I Capuletti was another grand evi 
id caused such a deal of talk that ■ 



lady 






ward, with her nodding plume and glittcri 
great was the effect produced by thelai^en 
acting and the power and loniMes of her vo 
still we must consider that Mile. Wi 

of her genius than thoront—, -— .- 

ind certainly she 



sr that Mile. Wagner rather gave 
ce of her genius than thoronghly exhibited jt 
course of tie preset' '^ 






1 figure 



ainly shi 



the AiAitJuit as the younger dibtdante. 

'The re-opening of Her Majesty's Thealre would not 
have been complete without the revival of ballet on 
that larae scale which used to delight the patrons of 
former times. Not only, therefore, did Mademolsello 
Marie Taglioni, coming as an addition to the four 
younger £busubh, raise the divmtiMment* to a high 
degree of brilliancy, but La Co?^>airs, the great Ten)- 
sichorean novelty of Paris, wss brought out with the 
same premiin and the same scenic efiects that bed 
caused such a lastingimpresslonin Paris. The gracei 
of Rosati and the grandeur of the concluding failsou 
must still be fresh in the minda of all who witnessed 
them. 

To note the lustre of the season in lerma composed 
of its brightest elements, we should set down In chro- 
nological order the names of Alboni, Piccolomini, 
Wagner, and Bosati; but it would be wrong to pass 
over such excellent ai>d well esublished artists aa 
MM. Belletti, Reichardt, and Caliolari, the favorable 
impression left bv Hadame Albertini, the respectabla 
perfbrmance of M. Beneventano, the highly oredita- 
bte ^bit of H. Rossi, and the universal esteem guned 
by the conductor, M. Bonetti. In fact, the whole 
seawju has been a " lucky" season, in the hUest sense 
of the word.^Himai, Aug. *. 

JoHAHHA WAaxBs'e performances came to a close 
with ToMTtdi, and she leflEngland fbr Berlin, "irilh- 
ont having had the opportunity of really lUaplaying 
her nuquestioDably great powers in aOeiman Opera." 
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Otgm Conceits— Kr. Xo^an. 

The first of the two Grand Organ Concext-^^ 
Tremont Temple, giTen, in conrnK^t-^"-^ ^^^ 
Musical Convenlion now in .'^'»'»i by Mr. G. 
W. MoBQAS.orgftniitof-'^'^e Cbarch in New 
Tork, took place c' Wednesday aftenioon. In 
spile nf the it-rfiching earterly monn, it was grat- 
ifjingtr**' "tat a large and eagerly attentire 
Budief'^*' it drew ; of course there was a pretty 
j^^ nucleiu of an aadience already in altend- 
^„fi on the daily exercises of the Corvenlion— 
^oristers and country singing echool teachers, 
who had come to spend a week in town, in brush- 
ing up their notions of the art of teaching, by 
putting themselves in the poution of pnpils under 
such experienced teachers as Messrs. Johnson 
and Frobt, These, of coarse, were all ears, and 
whether it was Fugue of Bach, or a pretty vari- 
ation on " The Last Rose ;" whether the noble 
instrument spake out in full, in language of its own, 
(as seized and written down by Bacbs and Han- 
dels), and so stood upon its dignity, or whether it 
stooped down to play with little children and to 
imitate a hand-organ, — all was rapturously aj>- 
plauded. Naturally enough, the oddest, moat 
grotesque, oncharac (eristic, questionable things — 
those in which the organ spoke not for itself^ hut 
stooped to imitate, and, as the boys say, " cut up 
monkey shines," excited the mott rapture. But 
on the other band two long fngnes, and two more- 
ments of a symphony, failed not to make a geno- 
ine impression. It was perhaps well that they 
should hear both kinds ; many came to be amused 
as well as to learn, and possibly, on Jnllien's prin- 
ciple, it was, that by tickling their more childish 
senses, they were charmed into listening to what 
touched their souls. Then again, it is not every 
day that one hears a great organ ; the instrument 
(the c&eftT auvre of the Mcssi?. Hook, the lai^- 
est in America, with its 77 stops, four banks of 
finger keys, and pedal,) was one of the lions, 
which they came for, and they wished to see and 
hear it put through all il« paces, %eep thundering 
sub-bass contrasted with highest slender whistle, 
(a combination of extremes, by theway, of which 
the player in his improyisaiions appeared rather 
fond) ; they wanted to discriminate its various 
regislersor quatitios of tone, and hear it "do" 
the orchestra, from double bass to piccolo ; and 
therefore ingenious variations and combinations 
of stops, however trivial the music, served tbem 
for a lesson on the Diany-«ded capabilities of the 
great tonc-strocturo. 

All this was well enough once, and more than 
once — only let it not stop here. For, after all, 
the organ is a poor thing, and quite superfluous, if 
it only seek to imitate an orchestra, and do the 
smaller work of other instruments. Thero is 
music which belongs to it, which needs it, and 
which is of the most sublime and soul-satisfying 
of munc. The programme contained some of 
this tOO'— perhaps as much, or nearly aa much as 
it would have been prudent to venture upon such 
occasjons, conndering their infrcquency. We 
only wish that public opporlunities of hearing 
organ music could be made more common, so that 
curioMty about the instrument, the stops, and m 



forth, might soon give way to interest in the real 
organ music, and these quasi-orchestral and 
work exhibitions become exceptional, (aschUd; 
play after sermon and brain-w2£tj<ffie toM , glc 
rious fugues and choni*'*'''"" chorales being the 
staple of ei^vDlcrtainment. 
_ ...rta programme included two solid pieces in 
the strictly oi^an style of composition ; and these 
plainly did not suffer under the masterly bands 
(and feel) of Mr. Morgan ; for ha is a thorough- 
bred organist of the English school, familiar with 
the grand old munc, and master of bis art, more 
so (mechanLcally at least) than any we have 
heard. Whether he is quite as greatly master of 
his Art, as he is master of his instrument, howev- 
er, is what it becomes us, before hearing more of 
the best European, and particularly German or- 
ganists, to be cautious about deciding. We can 
only say, we do enjoy it greatly when he plays a 
good fugue- 
He commenced vrilh a " Grand Prelude and 
Fugue in D," by Hesse, of which we regretted 
to lose all but the last workings of the subject 
Neil came the Slow Movement, Minuet and Trio 
from a Symphony in C, by Mozart. This was 
the least objectionable kind of orchestral music 
for tbe organ : for in a symphony (at all events 
by Mozart) subjects are developed after the 
deeper laws of musical form, which, whether 
strictly fugue or not, has always the fugue princi- 
ple latent in it, and thus it is congenial with the 
organ. It was exqui^tely played, the alternation 
of stops beiog highly suggestive. Next camo 
Bach's celebrated Fugue in G minor; full of life 
and grandeur and of infinite s.:iggeation as the 
ocean. Tbe soul feels glad and strong while it 
keeps on ; and you saw every face was animated ; 
thero was no need of ctap-trap to enlist attention. 
The " Wedding-March" (Mendelssohn) closed 
tbe first part. This was an example of the fullest, 
loudest strength of the organ ; crowded harmo- 
nies, rushing together through all the pipes, dia- 
pasons, trumpets, mixtures, solos, astounding the 
new listeners. It was made remarkably distinct, 
crisp and orchestra-like ; but for such a great 
roaring mass of sound, one felt the need of a larger 
place in which to hear it ; the sub-bass of the 
orean, down to the 32-feut C, appears round and 
substantial, but it seems lo need more space to 
speak in, a longer beach to roll its waves upon. 
Then again, do not the nei'essary dissonances 
involveu in the use of the full organ, with the 
mixtures drawn, on the principle of increasing 
the dclat and lustre of tbe mass of tone, require a 
vaster space in which to let the cross vibrations 
woT^ themselves out clear ? 

The second part was all outside of or^n music 
proper. The overture to "William Tell" was 
very skilfully played, and more eOeciive than one 
would BUpp0i« it could be on the organ. The 
" Theme with Variations (extempore)" was " The 
Last Row of Summer," much of it more ingenious 
than edifving, yet not without some beautiful 
eff«-t3. The " Turkish March," from Beethoven's 
" Ruins of Athens," was a pretty trifle, Turkish 
enough, and short. Mr. Morgan closed with 
" God save the King," wrought up o fa Fanlaeia, 
with variations, after his own fancy. There was 
some astonishing pedal work in it. What a 
furore I hand -clap pings and hurrahs minele them- 
selves with the deafening roar of the big pipes 
long ere their " hurly-burly 'b done." 



MUe. Fiooolimuiii in " La l^nata." 

The more serious portion of the London press 
is greatly stirred up about the morality of the 
stage representations, which have recently crea- 
ted such & furore in Her Majesty's Theatre — not, I 



however, countenanced, it would seem, by Her 

^''ijl_^l*'*"" "*" "" '^«"'i "no^e, as well 
modem French plays and novels, is that 
it resorts to cheap, coarse, sensual stimulus for in- 
spiration. All its dishes must be terribly seasoned 
with mustard and red pepper. All its plots are 
harrowing and bloody — a minghng of voluplu- 
ousncM and terror, ift unnatural and mon- 
strous altitudes and complications of human life 
and passion are sought out for exciting subjecis, 
as if what is simple, natural and harmonious ware 
tame. They have lost faith, these eager slrivers 
for effect, in daylight and clear, common air, in nat- 
ural skies and green fields. It is refreshing lo see 
any signs of a wholesome reaction against it Not 
the most eSeclive always is the moat true ; everjr 
false school in literature and art has had its (urn 
in running away with the crowd, and for the time 
being finds it easy to put out the stare with its 
own noisy blaze of rockets and blue lights. 

Tbe following extracts show the state of feellDg 
among sober London critics. The Spectator dis- 
courses thus ; 

THBiTBicii, MoHiLiTiEs. — It has never bfen 
thouRht nnfair to apply to the Ifute and morals of a 
people ihe tuuchstono oF iheir public amusements. 
These form Ibc sphere in which a naifon is least 
controlled hv circa mslauces independent of its choice, 
and in which its reni armpsthics and tendencies mnj 
bo expected moat freely 10 show themselves. How 
hsppens it if this is true, thnl the class of amiise- 
menls which ouuht moat vividly lo reflect naiionsl 
character, and which at other periods of our social 
development has done so, ahould l>e graduaily assum- 
ing among DsJiere in London a more exotic and 
certainty more immoral tone 1 The fivoriie opera 
of the season has been La Traniata, the favorite 

g'ay has been Petn'bulian. The highest socicly in 
ngland has thronged the opera-house night afier 
ni(rlil, to see n very yonngand innocent-looking lady 
personate the heroine of an infiimous modem French 
novel, who varies her prottilation by a franiic pas- 
sion suddenly coneeived for ono of her numerous 
lovers, and is broncht np to the modern standard of 
intense interest by dying of consumpiion on the 
stage- IF the music had been Instinct with genius, 
something might have been said on the score of ar- 
tistic beauly, though morality would have l>an«J the 
appeal. But Verdi's music, which F;enemlly de- 
scends below his sahjecls. can in this ca.ie claim the 
ambignnus merit of heinff quite wonhv of the sub- 
ject. IF llie attraction was — as no doubt it mainly 
was — in Piceolomini'a grace and pathos, surely griire 
and pntlio; are to be found nnywhere rather than in 
Pariaian loreltes ; and we are finally rodnccd lo seek 
for some at least of (he charm in the comra-^t be- 
tween the actress and the part she was called on to 
snatnin, — just the sort of attraction which the fine 
gentlemen of the Caroline era fell in hearing the 
broadest indecencies put into the moulhs of youn^ 
and pretty women in the prolocncs and epilogues of 
the comedies of that reprobate aue. We sliould have 
thought the prodnction of La T^aviata an outrage 
on the Indies of the aristocracy who enpport tha the- , 
atns, if ihcy had not hy crowding their boxes every ' 
night shown that they' did not notice llio nnilcrlying | 
vice of tbe opera. But these Iodic; are not exempt 
from the weakness of slavery lofiishion. No one of ■ 
them likes to be the first to pronounce authoritative- 
ly that a thing is improper, no one chooses to be 
more particular or prudish than her neighbor ; and so 
familiarity with evil m^dnallj grows, and Ihe reiy 
instinct which wonid in most ca.<es vram women 
against such exhibitions as these tiecomes dulled, 
and ceases soon to retain any viiality. The fashion- 
able world actelike all corporate bodies, and lolerBtes 
collectively what the majority individually disap- 
proves. The corrective would be that morality 
should become corponito, and that exhibitions under 
the patronage of the female arjutocracy should be 
anhmitted beforehand to a committee of patronesses. 
If the ladies objected to act bj themielves in no difil- 
culi and delicate a matter, let a " dowager bishop" 
or two — of whom there will in future bean ample 
supply — be 'added to the commillee. When Vice 
becomes brazen, it Ii time for Virtue to call maa- 
dane influences to her aid. Then why should that 
charming little Olympic — so well manaaod, too, in 
many importRnt respects — b» given up €r a whole 
season to Ihe representation of a story which has 
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nothing bnt its wickedness to recommend it! ll il 

nnl tme thiit mardcr and idaltery are the moiC in- 
tenuling subject) of dramiilic art, for it is not ime 
that the penons gniltj of these crimes present the 
most intereltinf; contrasts of character or the most 
powerful conflicts of passion. Nothinscan be a more 
vnlljar prtjodice than that ricious persons are less 
tirewme, less monotonoas, than virtuous persons. 
Therery Tiolenco of the sensations in which they 
indulge mkes From Ihem all elasticitj and freshness 
of mind and chancier. They are moral dmnkards, 
smpid «ben ihey are not mail, and dis):Dst[ng when 
their fnry-llB arson them. SurelyMr.Wifran's sub- 
tle sense of shades of feeling would easily find better 
■cope amoni; the innocent and noble diversities of 
human n.itura than in portmying the freniy of re- 
TeiiRe and the flendlike deliberation of hatred; and 
an English audience at a theatre must be very 
unlike the same English andience at their own lire- 
sides, or the same Enj^Iiah audience in their choice of 
books and picmn*, if tliey need this demoniacal 
stimulus to jaded sensibilities. Let us borrow from 
the Italians their mellifluous voices, and from the 
French their neatness of plot and smartness of dia- 
logue, but let ns leave alonethat hankerint; after pm- 
ricnt sentiment and melo-dramatic situation which 
most be the bane of art, as it certainly is damaging 
to ihe momi purity and strenfcth which we value 
more Ihui art, but which lie at the root of bU good 

Our second extract ia from a letter to tlie Man- 
ckttler Guardian: 

Tha production of Verdi's "Traviata" is represen- 
ted as tho cause of the royal displeasure with Mr. 
Lamley. When an attempt was made to bring out 
a translalioD of the " Dame anx Camelias" at Drury 
Lane, the Lord Chamberlain interposed and refused 
his license. That a woman of abandoned life should 
be capnhle of entertaining a great passion, and of 
sacrificing her own happiness for that of the man she 
loves, may be conceded as possible ; but that such 



herself into the hannts of vice, from which her lova 
had withdrawn her, is a story so mischievous, so 
onnatursl, and so impure, that it cannot be doubted 
(he Lord Chamberlain exercised a laudable diicretion 
in preventing the performance in the English Ian- 
gnam of a drama, which surrounds an abandoned 
woman with a halo of false sympathy and misplaced 
admiration. Her majesty refused to enter the theatre 
at which this plot formed tho subject of an opera. 
Once, and once only, has the Queen visited Her 
Majesty's Theatre during the season just ended ; and, 
as her majesty and her prince were then accompanied 
br her royal Belgian visitors, it maysaFely be assumed 
that they only went on that oci'asion in deference to 
the wish eJtpresscI liy their relatives, fo see Wagner, 
in the opera of "Borneo and Juliet" I regret to 
sny, that the aristocntic freqnenteis of Her Majesty's 
< TheatTB have not Imitated the eicnmpie of their 
I sovereign. They have indeed found a hideous 
I piquancy in the spectacle of avounglady of stainless 
1 life and noble family personating the riU of a shame- 
K lets and abandoned woman. Mile. Ficcolomini's 
' fresh K<r(iah voice, her arch looksand pretty, wilful, 
' spoiled ways might excite sympathy for a youthful 
j lady who resembles the fair Sabrina surrounded by 
I Comna and his "rabble rout." But her youth and 
' beanty and aeeming innocence are but the tawx 
piqaaJiU of the dish devoured with such ciuttonous 
I appciito hy the freqiienleni of tho orchestra stalls 
' and omnibns boxes; and a hundred powerful glasses 
were tamed npon Maria Piccoiomioi's features as she 
sane the bacchanalian LIbiamo, litiiamo, in ihe attempt 
[ to discover the reflex action of that which she pre- 
tends to be upon that which she ia. 
j That young and nobly-bom English maidens 
; thould lend the sanction of their presence to such an 
I exhibition doca not say much for the tone of morality 
I in high life- The musie of the "Traviata" is, with 
i one or two exceptions, poor and common-place ; yet 
the opera has filled the house, and has put Into Mr. 
Lnmiey's pocket whatever surplus he may Hnd there, 
after paying high aalariea to Albonl, Wagner and 
Piccolominl- 
Tho TTawtiays: 

The composition Id which she made her d^ui was 
little worth, and the libretto with whi>'h it wax con- 
nected was almost repulsive from the physical and 
Kihisieal nature of the woes which it illastrated. 
is did not matter a jot. The appearance of a 
youne, fresh talent, adorned with innate grace, and 
free from ererything like convention, at once van- 
qnished every Mart without an effort on the part of 
the Mt vtcfrtr. Vo vocal actreas ever ittcceeded 
more perfectly in making her song go to the hearts 



of her hearers than Mademoiselle Piccolominl. Tha 
song belonged not only to the voice, but to the f^ce, 
the manner, to the gesiicalaliDn. The little artist 
dashed olT her reckless cliampapie-lyric, and occu- 
pants of the stalls wagged their heads In accordance 
with Ihe time ; she gave a henrifaroken shriek when 
parting from her lover, and, lo I (he hearts of forty 
old tabitu^ were rent in twain ; she conghed herself 
to death beforu their eyes, and nothing was so fascin- 
ating as the last agony. " Come in and die. Ralph I" 
says tho old citixcn's wife in Beanmont and Fletcher's 
Knight af tfa Burning Petllt. when she winU to see 
(he apprentice act tho closing scene of a tragedy. 
"Come in and die, Piccolomini" was Ihe mental 
(jaculation of many a staunch hiAilvi; but it was that 
ho might revive her with potent lungs and a ponder- 
oas boquci. Never was so complete a sympathy 
established between artist and audience. 

We could speak very strongly on tho subject of 
this same Tramala. hut in some cases figures of 
speech must succumb to flgures of arithmetic; and 
it can, we believe, lie proved hy statimical returns 
that this particular opera, thanks to Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini, has been played for a greater number of 
nights than any other modem work within the same 



Thr Life of Beethoven, — Certainly all 

oar readers will be interested in the followin<( 
communication, from one whose frequent and 
well-^ppreciatedfavorsinoar columns have earned 
him the right (o address them familiarly :' ' 
Cambbiihjb, Aoo. 18, ISftS. 

Mr Deas Dwtoht : — I have been so tang known 
to the readers of your Journal as rather an indoitri- 
ous contributor to your columns, that possibly it 
may not appear to exhibit a want of proper modesty 
if I answer in this manner a few questions, which 
are pnt lo mo continually, both by friends and stran- 
gers, in relation to the work so long since announced 
by you as in preparation. I refer to a Life of Bee- 
thoven, by an American, for the American public. 

During the years I have spent abroad, I have 
heard of bat one person beside myself, who has made 
any extensive researehos for such a work. That gen- 
tleman Is Professor Otto Jahn, of Bonn. Prof. 
Jahn is a welt known philologist, who devotes his 
leisure to music and musical literature, and has un- 
dertaken the great task of writing the biographies of 
Moiart, Hiiydn and Beethoven. The flnt volnmeof 
his life of Mozart you have already made known to 
your readers, in extracts from its pages- The object 
of the professor is to give not only the history of 
these Tnen, but also a critical discussion of their 
works, with the position they occupy, and the influ- 
enco they exert and are c^rerting upon the history of 
their art These works will be very extensive and 
hardly of a popular character. It may not be out of 
here a work upon Handel, of 



I know of that gentleman's indefatlRabte industry 

and profoand knowledge of music, will prove a ver- 
itable masterpiece- 

My object, on the other hand, is to give a full, ex- 
act and reliable history of Beethoven tht man, with 
such remarks npon his works and mission as will 
nalurntly arise from a somewhat extensive study of 
the subject during the laal ten years, avoiding, how- 
ever, those endless scientific discussions of which no 
man, save some profound and learned contrapsntist, 
like Dehn, for instance, is capable. Had it bean in 
my power to devote myself oxclosively to this work, 
it would long since have lieon in the reader's hands- 
Tho first draft of the first half of the work has al- 
ready been completed, and a ffcw months of uninter- 
rupted devotion to the subject in Vienna, the scene 
of all the important years of Beethoven's life, will 
enable me to make the final researches now necessa- 
ry, and 10 fill up. revise and complete the sketch al- 
ready drawn. The materials already collected are 
larse in quantity, but there are still many gaps lo Iw 
filled, omissions to b« supplied, points to be eluci- 
dated, and facts to be verified. My undertaking has 
proved no holiday task. I can say with greet satis- 
faction, however, that at length its extent is visible, 
and that the hope of soon giving mvconotrymen the 
maans of judging for themselves oi Ihe character of 
that great man, whose mnsjc stirs them as that of no 
other composer does, lends me new courage and 
seal in the work. Tonrs Truly, a- w, t. 
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Oar accomplished singer, Mrs. J. H. Lono, gives 
a vocal concert at Nahant this evening, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. J- Q. WsTHBRBEE, lutsso, and Mr. 
T. Hinton.BS accompanist. Her programme ia light, 
short and choice— just the thing for a summer ev< 
ning of the gay crowd at the aca-sEde. She is t 
sing herself the beautiful Romania from " William 
Tell," the Cavatina, Nan ft Sogita, of Verdi, and 
two English songs: "Tho Hormandy Maid" and 
" Cherry Ripe-" Mr. Wetherbee will sing the comic 
bass song of the Harem Keeper, from Mozart's Se- 
raglio, which we have heard him do with great giuto. 
The duets are : La eidaran (" Don Juan") and Dtm- 

qatloKmo, from "The Barber." Miss Pbillipps's 

concert at the same place last week was, we are told, 

iuite successful At Newport ihcy have Mme. 
lAOBAKoa, GOTTSCHALK, Bbioxoli, &c., and have 
enjoyed various concerts, besides the bewitchine 
promenade and dance music ol a goodly number of 
the old "Qermauians," re-assembled for an oichettra. 

If Psalm Tunes bj their multitude can save the 
country, we are safe. Five new collections are now 
on the eve of publication. These are: The "Bab- 
bath Ball," edited by Lowell Mason and Geo. F. 
Boat; the "Keystone Collection," by A- N. Johnson 
and E. H- Frost; the "Hosanna," by Leonard Mar- 
shall, the " Selah," by T. Hastings ; and the " T 
cimer," by I. B- Woodbury. 

L' Eco di Italia announces the arrival in liew 
York of a new tenor, Sig. Tibekiki, who has just 
had a brilliant caner at the Tacon theatre In Ha- 
vana, where he sung in Norma, Farorila, Lucia, 1 doe 
fiicari, Tnmatere, L'Eliiir, SigaUtlo, I Martiri, and 
other diflicnit pieces, alvreys "ean/dieisn'niasiieefSM," 
as he had before done in the theatres of Naples, 

Rome and Palermo Thttali has engaged for 

her Mexican Opera a prima donna assoluta (ns 
not mentioned), ibe baritone Ottaviahi and the 

tenor ST&rANl Sig. Arditi, the well-known ( 

ductor, and composer of £a £fn'u,has arrived in I 

don, where we have now two Spit Mmee. Bosio, 

Makai ; Signers Lablacrk. Roncoki. CALzot,ARi, 
and Taoliafico, together with Cerito, the beauti- 
ful danseuse, are engaged to appear during Ihe coro- 
nation f€tes at Moscow Mile. Piccolomini, R\g- 

nora Gabdoki, Graziani, Bbhevbktano and Nebi 
Bbralpi aie engaged for Ihe winter at Paris. 

The London JV/unoal World contains the following 
letter addressed by the poet, Lonofeli^w, to 
composer, Balfe, whose musical settings of certain 
beautiful lyrics of the former have obtained wide 
popularity in England ; — 

Mt dear Sia,— I f^l very much flattered t^ 
your friendPy note, *pA iho precious volume of muaii 
which came with it; and I should not be so lardy ii 
my thanks, hsd I not been laid up on my sofa with 
a lame knee for ihe last month. Finally, I have 
crept from CambiiilKe lo this sea-side place, and am 
well enough to sit at a table and write. 

One of my first letten is lo acknowledge your 
hcaniiful gift, and to say how successful this musical 
translation of my poems seems to me. You have 
sung them lielter than I did ; for, after all, m 
reproduces the mood of mind in which a piece Is 
written better than words can- 

For all these various and beautiful melodies, these 
interpretations of my thoughts, I very sincerely 
thank you ; and b^ to assure you that I truly 
appreciate Ibis token of your regara for what I have 
written, and all the friendly expressions of your 
letter. Believe me, my dear sir, vonra very tbidifully. 
Henrt W. LoaoraLLow. 

AWioitf, isnr Anton, July I!, 1856. 

" A more graceful tribute," adds the World, " was 
never paid by poet to musician — by one man of ge- 
nius to another." The songs referred to are, "Good 
night, beloved I" Serenade ; " The reaper and Ae 
flower* ■" " This Is the place, stand still, my stei ~ 
" The green trees whispered wild and low :" "Annie 
of Tharaw ;" " The day is done," and " Tr«st her 
noL" Duet. They are published by Messrs. Boosey 
& Sons, SB Holies street, London The same jour- 
nal informs us that there is no truth in Ihe report 
Uiat WiLUAH V. Wallacb had heoome blind. 
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TO PIAI7O-F0BTE FLAVERS. 

TBB onamlg>i»il wonid t«ll ih» UUDthin oT ill irho 
dslni lo pouHi [In worki (Or pimno-fcrte nolo bj the 

tioD nov iMolDl from Uh pnra In Qansanj. Dgpsadlog 
upon > wrr ciMIiiln Mie or thb edltkm, tbt pabUnLar tau 
pDlbta prfcH u law tbu iwoh wfaorHlljilirin* tacui; 
tbt DTUtiM of Iba tnntniiii*ii> bcfODd Iba p«li>niun« of ■ 
few »B(i, poIkH, qnlekiupi, mnd Uw Hk*, nrad b* fcprtnd 
orsoDpbU'HU of tbtgnndMtiuidmiiitbtullAil ■SfkfjrM 
CDTujKupd for tb« PUnD-forlB. 

Theodldon ilnul; ■iLtaDdi M tb* IbUowlBt niAg,wUeb 
■n rndj tir duUnrr :— 

Tm PUNO-rOBTB SONATAS 01 BEKTHOTKN, 83 In 

THE OOXPLBTI PIANO-fOitTB WOllSH Or MOZAKT, 

DBoutai IbrtwobiBdai Tol. I!. ffiiiHliiIni 23 plf«t,coD- 
llMtag of Raodaa, VuUilM, AditJoi, UlnDiu, Vuiwkiiu and 
tb* uE*, (br two budii, UfMluT wlih Ibni Souiu mod Hrenl 
oBbcr pMe( IBr fcnr buida. 

TBI COUPLKTB PIANO-rOKTl WORKS OT JOSEPH 
HAYDN »!» In conrwof publloUfMi, »l» lo Iwo tDliiiBt*, 
conilntDi of at Soutu, Ibiir boi^ of TuliUatii, ■ f utula, 
■ Cspilccia ud an Adai^o. 

An AddlUobal VoluDeof BEETHOVEN'S PIAKO-roHTB 
WORKS Ibt two h«B*«, IJ al» In pniBrmtlon, wblcb li toron- 
taln taJa ToriaOou, and imalLor worlu BfnonlLj, nob Intiudod 
■oioai tb* tUitr-lwo Smiaiaa. 

tbanndmlcned pieiMaM lo TiillOemaBT again la thi coarH 
of tha rnnitoi •Btnnui, and would bo happy 10 »«ii* onian 
ftniuVDrallortbaiboTgwarlu. TbapobUahnof Aii Jiiar- 
nal baa khidlT MuMitad to hwItb and fcrward to him all 
■ncta ocdon, and alio to nodn and dlitrtbota tba Tolamn 

worti at Iba prlMa (Inn balow, onlj npon the plan of a lab- 
■erlpUoa : noi nan anj be ordiiMl until a iDDlelenl nnnbei 
of iubicriben an ublalnitd to brine tb* *ip*Ti>ai iilitng from 
trantporlalkin, dnriet, emhange, Se., wdthin naaoDabla 
Umlia. Thi wotkiwlllb* diUnnd at Uu putlithini nffict oT 
lhl> Jonrnal, an lb* fallowing una*— piorldrd (bal a anfflelenC 
nnmbar b* erdand :— 
Be«lhDT«n'i32a"nat*i,(oT»rMOpagMofniurie,) 2ToIa..,M 

" addlHonal loluma of uuUarwRka H 

Moan'a Fiaoo-lbrts Wotki, iTola (0 

Hardnl •' « S «la M 

A art of tba Bacthoran Benataa, aa a ipaolman, ma; b* aan 
attbkoaea. ALEX'R W. THAVKR. 

THE EIGHTH 
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IC. 
THE CASTLE OT THE WILDEBIESS. 

TBIH Iwulinti An nxTel, by Mme. Gioiaa gins, juu 
lOmplFtrdln thiJonmalof Huir, tor which II wu cl- 

Prtn le canla. CDplw ainl b; mall poat-pald, tSr 18 rruU. 

JOB PKIHTISTG 

ntOHPTLJ 

EDWABD I.. BALCH. 
No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

nmaattxtory, 379 'WKIblnstltn StrMt, 

F. F. XJOUQB, 

UANCVACTCREK OF FIANO-rORTB HABDWARE, 

10 Baseb Bt. Boalon, iind W. Cumbrldn, K*. 

DT-FIANOS VOK SALE OK TO IJ^. 

SCHAHFENBERG & LUIS. 
UnPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN IHIFSIC, 

Ho. 769 BBOADVAT, <ani«i ot Htsth Bt. 

SEW TORE. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RcaldaBea S*. Oft Ksacluid BCraet. 

8IO. AUQU8T0 BENDELARI, 

RESIDBNCE, No. 86 FINUKNEI 8T. 

CAHL HAUSE 

OFTERS hi* aarrioa aa Inacnutor In Thoroufa B*ia ud 
latha Ucbtrbnnahaaaf P(uopla>ln(. Tba atmilon 
of Amatnia, PniftMiiinai Taubnra, and nibara «bo nuj wlib 
(0 areampUilk tbamaalraa (br pnblloeonant placing, or teach. 
inc. llreapKlAillrni)iiH(*d, 

Mr. HaiB* najr b* aJdnaaad al Iba mule itona <^ Nalhaa 
RkbudMa, 333 ffaablngton St., or Q. P. Read A tin., IT Tn- 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF HV81C, 

Haa ITBalUMcMm ■toast, BoMob. 

a. ANSBt & OO.'B 

fitpat at Jfoiiign antr fiomtvlU f&UMlt, 

IS t. nnn mm, uon onamn, 

(BaatUda,) PHIUU>EI.PinA. 

ITT-A ealalsfoa of oor itock of FordgD Uude, and of oor 

own Pabllottona, baa Jiut b««i pnbllibed, Unidc and Morte 

Bmlu laiportnl loordar, aa baniofbn, IHflB Oennanj, Ilal;, 

Franca and England. 

DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSI(i 

A Piifti at art «nb Ktiiaturt, 
Pnbllthed ersry Bgtnrdk?, ftt SI Behool St. Bo*ton> 

Tiro Dollara par kbbimu, 1u &dwVBCe« 

Ita eontanta relata malblj to Iba Artof UuBtc, bntvll 

Inelndlng.ftoutlmato time— 1. Critical RerlemoftJonHrt 
Oratorioa, Opaiaij wlthtlmelj Anatyaeaoftbe notable Worl 
perftnmed, aesonnu of tbelr Compoaeia, &o. 2. NoUcea ' 
New Hod*. S. Unaleal N«« ftom all parta. 1. Carte 
pondenoe from mualul panoni ud plana. C. Eoaja c 
mDilr.al nylaa, aohoala, paHodi, aalhon, eompoaitioBa, <i 
atniinaiita,tli»rlei; on Suiieal Ednciatloni on Hnakln li 
Hoial, Social, and Rellgioni baaringa; on Huajs In tt 
ChDtefa, tbe CoBcert-KKim, tbe Tbeatn, tb* Cliambel, an 
thi StTHt, Ita. fl. Tranilatlona from tha beat Oacuan an 

Smil pi ore, Painting, &a. 8. Orlctnal and 8«l*et*a Poena, fcc 

nlabed. — Addnsa J. S. DtVlOHT, 21 Scbool St. Bonoit. 

TEBMB OF ADTERTISmQ. 

Pint Inaartian, per lis* 10 eta. 

Eaefanibieqaent Inaenjon, per 1lne............5cis. 

For on* oolnmp, llaeiinu flntlnaerdan CIS.00 

Do do *achaDbvqaant....«eOO 

Bp*eialnoticea(1«ad*dl,eaehlniaitton,parllne20irta. 
Faiments iwtnlrgd lnaj?anca: forTaaii;ad>aitlaam*ntI, 
-larterljinadTanoa. 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 

CHiBITABLE MECHAnC A8S0CUTI0I, 

FANBOHi AITD QUmOY HAULS, 
Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 

JOSBPH Xi. BATSS, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 
InatnutST of tit f [mo-f oitt, ^xgn & Kannstt]!, 



I HATWARD PLACE 



OALLOOTT'B BIUBIOAIi QBAMWAB. 

JDST PUBLISHED. A Mualnl Qrammar, In foar pacta. 
I, NKaHon. 11. Uelodj. Ul. Hannony. IT. BbyUun. 

Th* dvign of thia work lj to compren Into a imall irolnm* 
tb* leading prlndpln of practical mmle. From the analogy 
wUch aiJaCa batwHn mnale and lani^age, the anibor baa 
Adopttd tb* elaaillleation flroaiuMeed by Gennu Ibeotiita. 
HinaaendeaTOBd by cuuplSB galactad fiom Ihebutaalbon 
to Ttnder Um luatmctkHU mora aattaAtctory than If they wen 
manly yertal. By do* — — '— ■- "-■- —' '■■ '- >■- 



that la naaeaa*ry Co dieet 

Prioa 76 e*Bta, 
Lbllabedby OUwer Ditaoa,116 WojUiigtn 






'HTAHTRD, a iltvi 

Addnaa " BtantlDpa,' 



to lean tba art of Tanlng, b 



C. BRErSlKO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC, 
TOl BEOADWAT. HEW YORK, 

D^St of EranCt Grand Fianot. 
oiBa[ii.ATDia HvaiaAL ubrabt. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported fioB Esgland] 

309? Broadway, NX, 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

nw tni MmmoM or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



NEW VOLUMES NOW READY : 

Berlioi'i KeatiBe on Modem InBtrnmentatioii 
and OrohestratioH, 

Containing aa exael table of the compan, a aketeh of th* 



TOLUMB 8. 

Dr. Crotch's Elementa of Mnii 

Wltb the mnaleal exanplea pmperljiic 
Tb* Uulcat Bximplea nriHd b;r 
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[fraailatcd ten Itu Garaimn tu thla Jounal,] 

ThB life i«d. ekaiMttvHte «f BmHwhil 



The fame wfaiub BcettioTen had already ac- 
quired (lid not betraj' him into vaotty or an ex- 
aguerated self-esleem. The experience of niaay 
jcan had taught him that with the mullitude the 
mere Dame is safBcienl for them to find every- 
thing in a work beautiful and excellent, or medi- 
ocre and poor. It chttnced one evening, at Count 
Broime'a, in Baden, near Vienna, that Beetho- 
ven'i pupil, Feniinand Ries, who had been re- 
conimended to the Count aa a paoist, and who 
usually performed his master'o composltione to 
him in the evening, played a inarch tluit just 
(hen occurred to him. The circle at the Count'i 
consisted of outright enthuEiaitic admirers of 
Beethoven. An old Counti^, whose devout ad- 
herence had become annoying to the composer, 
went into r^itnres at that march. She supposed 
it something new by Beethoven, and Riea wag- 
{[bhly confessed it. Unfortunately, the next day 
Beethoven himself came to Baden. He bad 
scarcely stepped into the Count's saloon, when 
the old lady began to speak of the exceedingly 
ingcoioue aad splendid loarcb. Biea wa« in do 
litde of a quandary. He knew that Beethoven 
coold not endora the old Coantoas. So be drew 
him rapidly aside, and whispered to bim that he 
had merely amused himself with her silliness. 
Beethoven look it well ; but the embarrassment 
of the pu[Ml inereaied when he was obliged to 
repeat the march, which this time lamed out 
much worse, nnce Beethoven stood beside him. 
The latter was overwhelmed vrilh praises, to 
which be listened in confusion and with inwaid 



rage. " You see, dear Bias," said he to his young 
friend afterwards, >' these are the great con- 
nmsseuis, who judge every sort of music so cor- 
rectly and BO sharply. Only give them the name 
of their favorite ; that's all they need." 

It was not always that' Beethoven's excitable 
nature had such self-control. Soon afterwards 
be played with Hies a Sonata for four hands, 
composed by bim. During the peHbrmance the 
young Count P. talked so loud with a young lady 
in the door-way of the aate-room, that Beethoven, 
after several fruitless cITorts to obtain silence, 
suddenly, in the midst of their playing, pulled 
away his pupil's hands fhim the piano, sprang up 
quickly, and in a loud voice said : " I do not 
play for such swine!" All attempts to brinjibim 
back to the jnano were in vmu. He would not 
even permit Ries to go on with the Sonata. The 
consequence was that the music was retolved into 
a general cha^Hn. 

In the oppodte mood Beethoven todc a slight 
reproof of hu own mosira] ^jfrlrrmr^ra for just 
what it was, a barmlesa joke, conscious, as teach- 
er, of having committed a like fault with his 
scholar. " One evening," Ries related, " I had 
to play at Count Browne's a Sonata of Beetho- 
ven. It was the Sonata in A minor. As Beet- 
hoven was present, and 1 had never practised 
that Sonata with him, I begged that I might play 
any other, bnt not that one. They turned to 
Beethoven, who Gnally said : ' Come, you surely 
will not play it bo badly that I cannot listen to it.' 
So I bad to submit. Beethoven, as usual, turned 
the leaves. At a leap with the letl band, where 
one note should be made quite prominent, Icame 
full on the neighbor note. Beethoven tapped me 
with one 6nger €ta the head, which the Princess 
Licbnowsky, who sat opposite me leaning upon 
the [Hano, remarked and smiled. After the play- 
ing was over Beethoven said : ' Right bravely 
done ! You have no need Grst to learo the So- 
nata with me. The finger was merely to show 
yon my attention.' Aflerwarda Beethoven had 
to play. He chose bis D minor Sonata, which 
had then justappeared. Hie Princess may have 
expected that Beethoven might make some mis- 
take. She placed herself behind his stool, and I 
turned the leaves. At tbe 53d aad 64th bars 
Beethoven missed the beginning, and instead of 
going down with two and two' notes, he struck 
every quarter with the full baod, three or four 
notes at once, descending. It sounded as if tbe 
key-board were being dusted. Tbe Princess Licb- 
nowsky gave him some not very soft blows on tbe 
head, with the remark that : " If tbe pupil gets a 
finger for one false note, then the master, who 
commits greater fahinders, must be punished with 
full hands." They all laughed, especially Beet- 



hoven. He began anew, and played with won- 
derful beauty. The Adagio, especially, he ren- 
dered in au inimitable manner. 

Biei ascribed the carefutness and patience 
which Beethoven showed in bis instruction, to his 
love for his father, with whom Beethoven bad 
stood in the friendliest relations formerly at Bonn. 
He bad to repeat many things ten times over, 
and oflener. If it happened that be missed aught 
in a passage, or that he stmck certain notes 
wrong, which Beethoven wanted to have made 
quite prominent, he seldom sud a word. But he 
was stirred up if bis pupil misKd the ex[ttpnoii 
in a Crescendo, for instance, and thereby pervert- 
ed the character of the whde piece. The first, 
be would say, was mere accident, but the other 
betrayed want of knowledge, of feeling or atlen- 

His hardness of bearing, before mentioned, 
gave him a high degree of sensitiveness. This 
alBiction, alihoagb suspended for some time, al- 
ways returned again. Thoee about him had to 
be very careful not to make him sensible of this 
infirmity by talking loud to him. If he did not 
understand anything, be commonly pot it off 
upon absent-mindedness, from which he was not 
free. How much his hearing had diminished, 
was shown in IB02, during a vralk in the conn- 
try. Bis companion, Ries, called bis attention to 
a shepherd, who played quite prettily in the 
woods upon a flute carved out of elder wood. 
For balf an hour Beethoven could hear noth- 
ing. But notwithstanding Kes assured him that 
be too heard nothing more, (which was not the 
case,) Beethoven sank into a melancholy mood. 
He grew monosyllabic, and stared straight before 
hinT with a gloomy look. On the way home he 
kept on muttering to himself, emitting inardco- 
late sounds, without singing any definite notes. 
There bad occurred to him, he said, a tbeme &r 
the last Allegro of one of his Sonatas. '\Vlien be 
had entered his chamber with bis companion, ho 
ran with his hat on bis head to the piano, and 
boued himself for almost an hour with the finale 
of hie Sonata in F minor. When he Tose from 
the piano, he was surprised to see his young 
friend still there, who bad seated himself tbe 
meanwhile in a comer of tbe room. Beethoven 
said to him shortly : " I can give you no lesson 
to-day ; 1 must still work." 

The comfortless condition in which Beethoven 
found himself placed by his deafness, is described 
by one of his earliest friends, Stephen von Bren- 
ning, in a tetter dated ISth Nov. 1806, to Dr. 
Wegeler, in Coblentz. " You cannot bdieve," 
he writes, " what an indescribable, 1 might say 
terrible impression, the decay of bis hearing hae 
produced on Beethoven. Imagine v\itA the feel- 
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ing or aahappineas must be, wilh his earnest 
character ; to which add reserve, mietrust, fre- 
quently towards tm beU friends, in manj' things 
irresolution. For the most part, with but few 
exceptions, nbere his original feeling expresses 
itself quite freelj, intercourse with him is an ac- 
tual exertion, raace one never can abandon him- 
self. From May to the beginning of this month we 
have lived in the same house, and during the first 
days I took him into my room. He was scarcely 
with me, when he fell into a severe illness, almost 
dangerous, which passed at length into an obstj- 
nate intermittent fever. Care and nuning have 
delnlitated me considerably. He is now well 
again. He lives upon the ramparts, I in a bouse 
newly built by Prince Esterbaiy before the Als- 
ter-Caaeme, and as I manage my own house-keep- 
ing, Beethoven eats every day with me." 

Some years beFore, in July 1804, Beethoven 
had bad a tailing out with this friend of his youth, 
which threatened a complete rupture of their re- 
lations. The immediate occasion of this violent 
altercation between them was, that Stephen von 
Breumng had delayed or omitted the usual notice 
to quit from Beethoven's former lodgings in the 
theatre building upon the Wieden. Breuning, a 
hot-head like Beethoven , was the more provoked at 
his coBduct, since it bad not been all among them- 
selves. Beethoven wrote to his pupil, Ries, in the 
brgioDing of July 1804 : " Since Breaning baa 
not scrupled to represent my character to you, 
by his behavior, in such a light that I appear a 
wretched, pitiable, small man, I must select you 
to bear my answer to him orally, but only to the 
first point of his letter, which I answer simply to 
vindicate my character with you. Tell him, then, 
that I never thought of reproaching him for the 
delay of the ootioe, and that, bad it really been 
Breuning's fault, every harmonious relation in 
the world was far too dear to me, to suffer me for 
a few hundreds, or even more, to inflict mortifi- 
cations upon one of my friendf. You know yoar- 
self, that I have chai^ied you jokingly wilh the 
foult of the qnit^noiice having arrived too late 
through you. I am sure yon will remember this; 
on my part the whole matter was forgotten. And 
then my brother began at the (able, and said that 
he believed that it was Breuning's fault I de- 
nied it on the spot and said : ■ It was your fault.' 
That, I think, was clear enough, that T did not 
impute the fault to Breuning. But be sprang up 
like a mad man and said he would call up the 
master of the house. This to me nnusnal con- 
duct before all the men with whom I associate, 
quite discomposed roe. I too sprang up, upset 
my chair, went off and did not relnm- This be- 
havior moved Breaning to place me in such a 
beautiful light with you and the keeper of the 
bouse, and to send me a letter, which I answered 
only by silence. To Breuning I have no more 
to say. His mode of thinking and of action in 
regard to mine, shows that a friendly relation nev- 
er should have been formed between us, and cer- 
tainly cannot conlinae." 

A similar mood prevails in a later letter of 
Beethoven's to Biea, written July S4th, 1804, at 
Baden, near Vienna. This letter contributes e»- 
tentially to an understanding of bis friend's and 
of his own character. Here Beethoven tnaUy 
confesses his own weaknesses, but does not acquit 
his friend entirely of all faults. In relation to 
the affair just mentioned he wrote to Bies : "Be- 
lieve me, my flying into a pasion was only an 



outbreak of many past unpleasant occurrences. I 

have the faculty of concealing and repressing my 
sensibility in a great many matters ; but if I hap- 
pen to get excited at a time when I am more sus- 
ceptible to anger, I explode more vehemently 
than anybody else, Breuning lias certainly very 
excellent peculiitrities ; but he thinks himself free 
from all faults, and for the mo^t part lias thoso in 
the strongest d^ree which he believes he finds in 
other men. He has a spirit of littleness, which I 
have despised trora childhood. My judgment al- 
most prophesied the turn things have taken with 
Breuning, since OBc.waya of thinking, acting and 
feeling were too diflercnt But I had believed 
that oven these diflii^ulties might be overcome. 
Experience has convinced me of the contrary. 
And now no friendship more I I have had but 
two friends in the world, with whom I never had 
a misunderstanding', but what men ! One is 
dead, the other lives yet. Although for six long 
years we neither of us have known anything of 
the other, yet I know that I hold in bis licart the 
first place, as he does in mine. The ground of 
friendship is the greatest similarity in the souls 
and hearts of men. I wish nothing but that you 
read my letter, and his to me. No, no longer wilt 
he maintain the place ho did have in my heart. 
He who can attribute to his friend such a low way 
of thinking, and who can allow himself so low a 
way of acting towards him, is not worthy of my 
friendship-" 

Scarcely a few months had passed after this 
letter, when Beethoven accidentally met Breu- 
ning. A full reconciliation took place instantly. 
Every hostile intention, however strongly he had 
expressed himself about it in the above letter, 
was entirely forgotttio. Beethoven dedicated to 
him one of his Sonatas, and dined with him daily 
in his before-mentioned lodgings in front of the 
Alsler-Caseme. 

Beethoven's irritability was frequently increased 
by an easily-excited suspiciousness, which had its 
foundation in his hardness of hearing. His most 
tried friends might be calumniated before him 
through any unknown person, for he was extreme- 
ly credulous. To the suspected party he made 
no accusation. He asked no explanation of him, 
but he showed the deepest contempt for him upon 
the spot. Frequently one knew not how he stood 
with him, until the affair, for the most part acci- 
dental, cleared itself up. But then he sought to 
make good the wrong he had done as quickly as 

To his friends, so long as he had no suspicions 
against them, he was unalterably true. They 
could reckon in all trials upon his sympathy and 
aid. This amiable side of his character showed 
itself towards his friend and pupil, Kies, through 
a magnanimous intercesnon. 

Soon after tbe march of the French army into 
Vienna, in the year 1805, Ries, who was born on 
tbe left bank of the Rhine, was summoned back 
by the French laws as a conscript. Whereupon 
Beethoven wrote a petition to the Princess von 
Lichtenstein, which, however, to his great indig- 
nation, vras not delivered. This petition read : 
" Pardon me, most gracious Princess, should you 
be diiagieeabty sm^rised, perchance, through 
the bearer of this. Poor Ries, my pnpil, must in 
this unhappy war take the musket on his shoul- 
der, and must as a foreigner in a few days go far 
from here. He has nothing, actually nothing, 
and most make a long journey. Under these 



circumstances the opportunity of giving a concert 
is entirely cut off for him. He must take refuge 
in the beneficence of others. I commend him to 
you, I know you will pardon me this step. Only 
in the extremest need can a noble man ri>iiort 
to such means. In this confidence I send the 
poor fellow to you, hoping that you may in some 
way ease bis circomstances." 

Even from this friend, for whom Beethoven in- 
terfered so actively, he was some years after eep- | 
arated by a misunderstanding fortunately SDOn i 
healed. It was in the year 1809, that Beethoven I 
received from Napoleon's brother Jerome, then 
King of Westphalia, a call as kapellmeister at 
Cassel. His situation had become so unfavorable 
through tbe pressure of tbe war, that a place, 
which would yield a definite income, must have 
been desirable to him. In the contract there was 
offered him a salary of 600 ducats, beside free 
equipage. Nothing but his signature was want- 
ing. By this call tbe arch-duke Rudolph and the 
Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky were led to se- 
cure to the renowned composer a life annuity, on 
the sole condition that he remained in the impe- 
rial states. 

Unexpectedly Vliea received a visit from the 
kapelhrieister Reichardt, who told bim that Beet- 
hoven had definitely declined the place of kap- 
ellmeister in Cassel ; the question was, therefore, 
whether he, as Beethoven's pupil, wonld not per- 
haps go to Cassel for a smaller salary. Bies went : 
straight to Beetbovcn to get more exact informa- 
tion about the matter, and to ask his advice. For 
three weeks long he was repulsed ^ even his leltera 
were not answered. At length he met Beclhoven 
upon a redoubt. He went up to him and made 
him acquainted with his business. "Do yoi 
think," said Bcolhoven, in a cutting tone, " thai 
you can fill a plaice which has been offered to j 
me ?" He remained cold and repulsive. The 
next morning Ries went to Beethoven's dwelling, 
ho[Hng to come to an underalanding with him. 
His servant said he was not at home. But Ries 
heard him singing and playing in an adjoining 
room. He resolved, as the servant would not an- 
nounce him, to go right in, but was pushed back 
before the door. Exceedingly provoked, T 
knocked the servant down. There Beethoven 
found bim, as, disturbed by the noise, be rushed 
out of the room. Overwhelmed with reproaches 
by lUes, he could not find words for amazement. 
He stood motionless and staring. When the mat- 
ter was cxpl^ned Beethoven said quietly : " I 
did not know that; I bad been told that you 
sought to get the place behind my back." Ries 
assured hinthat he had not yet given any an- ] 
swer. And now Beethoven sought to repair the | 
wrong. Ho took every pains to procure the place | 
in question for his pupil, but without success, be- 
cause it was hxi late. 

It would have been advantageona for Ries, if 
the plan proposed by Beethoven of a common 
journey bad been executed. Bies on that jonr- 
ney was to perform Beethoven's pianoforte Cwi- 
certot, as well as other compodtions. Beethoven 
himself would direct and only improvise. In that 
way his perfonnance was the moat extraordinary 
that could be heard, particiilariy when be was 
a good humor, or found himself in an excited 
mood. Few artists have reached the height s 
which he stood in this branch of the art Tbe 
wealth of his ideas, bis variety of treatment, bis 
mastery of difficulties which presented them- 
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t^ires or which be iiilrodacedi irere inexhaustible. 
It ms remnrkable how bis in^ptntion made him 
ntlerly insensible to outward iiiipriasioiift. " One 
day," related Ries in hiii Inter yi'ais, " afttr ihe 
l«sson was finiFlicd, we wore talliiiigBboat tliomes 
forfiLgueg; 1 was at the piano, and Beethoven 
rat near me ; while I played the first fugue theme 
out of Oraun's Tod Jem, B«othoTen began with 
the Icfl hand to play ii over after me, then be 
brought in the right also, and now be worked it 
np, without the alighte«t interruptioo. Tor about 
balf an hour. It was incomprebenuble to me, 
bow be was able to hohl out so Iooje in that ex- 
tremely inconvenient position." Wiib an ex- 
prtMsion all his own he played (ha Koudo of bis 
firvt Concerto, in C major, in which be broajiht in 
several doubled notes, to make it more brilliant. 
In general he played hit own compotritiona with a 
good deal of moodinesa, but yet adhered for the 
moat part to strict time, and took only occasion- 
ally, but seldom, a more rapid tempo. Sometimes 
in his crescendo he held back with a rilardando, 
and thuB prodnced a very beautiful and striking 
cflecl. In playing ho gave now with the right, 
and now wiib the left hand, sotne beautiful and 
quite inimitable expression. But very rarely did 
he add notes 



[To »( soatlnmfd.) 

! The Science of Sound applied to Fablic 
1 1 Bnildifig& 

1 1 A paper on this subject woe read last week, by 
Prof. JoaBPD Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 

I 1 tution, before the " American Association for the 

; I Advancement of Science," in session at Albany, 
N. Y. The substance of the paper is thus re- 

I I ported in the N. Y. Trihune t 

< At the meeting of Ihe American Associalion in 
■ 1854 I gate a verbal account of a plan for a lec- 
, I turc-rooQi in the Smithsonian Inslituiion. Since 
' I then the room has been employed two Winters, 
for courses of lectures to lai^ audiences, and I 
[ believe it is the universal opinion of thoeo who 
' have been present, that thearransement for seeing 
■nd hearing, considering the size of the apart- 
, ment, is entirely unexceptionable. Tlic ori;iin of 
j! this plan was as fdlows: The President of the 
' United Stales ilirectcd Capt Meigs to confer with 

I Prof. Bache and myself in regard to the acouiitics 
nf the new rooios in Ihe extension of (he Capitol. 

■ We had first studied the peculiarities of the 

I I present hall of the House of Representatives, 
^ allowed by experience to be one of the von^t 

possible apartments for public speaking. To dis- 
cover the cause of the confusion of sounds which 
I . exists there during debate, is of considerable 
I . importance in suggesting improvements in new 
; rooms. We afierward examined the principal 
j halls and churches in Philadelphia, Kew York 
and Boston, to investigate their peculiarities. It 
' t) an easy matter in a small room for a speaker to 
[ bo heard distinctly at every point; but in a large 
1 1 room, unless provision has been made from iLe 
first for a suitable form on acoustic priuuiples, it 
' I is usually impossible to produce the desired effect. 
' I The same remark may be applied to lighting, 
healing and Tunlilslion, and to all the special 
purposes lo which a particular building is to be 
I applied. 

la the erecdon of a building, the uses to which 
it if to be applied should be clearly understood, 
and provision definitely made in tbo original plan 
tor every desired object. Modem architecture iij 
not a fine an ; modern buildings are made for 
other purposes than artistic ciTect, and in them 
the ff'Sthetital must be pnbordinate to the useful, 
though the two may coexist. The buildings of a 
country and an age should be an othnoli^cal 
expression of the wants, habits, arts, and Bonti- 
ments of the time in which they were erected. 



ArcbitPctnre was with the Gi«ek architMtt a fine 
art He was trammeled by no necessity for doors 
and windows, hunting and ventilation. His buiM- 
inpi, thoush objects of invat beauty, and fully 
realizing theari'hitt'Cl's intention, cannot be copied 
in onr day without violating the principles which 
should govern in architectural adaptation. It is 
only when a building expresses the dominant sen- 
timent of the age in which it is built, and is 
adapted to its use. that it is entitled to our admira- 
tion. Archilectare should also adapt itself to the 
material emplo^'ed ; (be tenacity and strength of 
iron points to different forma from those of build- 
ings reared from the quarries or the brick-yard. 

But, to return to acoustics as applied to htdls 
for public speaking, while miad hns been investi- 
gated within the last fifty years with a rich harvest 
of results, few attempts have been successfully 
made to apply these results to practical purposes. 
The science of acoustics as applied to nuildings 
requires, perhaps more than any other subject, 
the union of scientific principles with experimental 
deductions. The human voice in speaking gives 
us a scrips of irregular sounds of short duration ; 
each syllable being a separate sound, having a 
pitch, and therefore somewhat of a musical tone ; 
and it is wonderful that the ear can so accurately 
recognize and distinguish such a very great variety 
of sounds coming in 8o short a time as in the cace 
of rapidly articulated speech. No sound is ever 
perfectly instantaneous, and the impression on the 
ear lasts a small fraction of a second— which 
increases the wonder. The impulse from an 
explosion of a bubble of gases in open air is 
propE^nted equally in all direciions, but the noi.te 
of a cannon, though heard in every direction, is 
much louder in the direction before and behind 
the cannon. Many experiments at Washington 
have been made to teat how far (he voice of a 
reader in the open air is beard in different 
directions around him. Other experiments were 
made to determine the distance at which an echo 
blends with the original sound. Sound requires 
time for its transmission, and it is reflected 
according to the laws of the reflection of light, or 
approximately so. When the sound of a speaker's 
voice strikes the opposite w^I it is reflected back. 
If (be wall is distant, it comes to the neighborhood 
of the sneaker so long after he has spoken, as to 
make a uislinct echo. By clapping the hands in 
front of a wall, at the distance of a hundred feet 
yon get an echo, but approaching nearer you lose 
Ihe echo when you approach within 85 feeL The 
difference in time between the sound and the 
echo is then but the sixteenth of a second, and 
the ear hears them hut as the one louder sound. 
This explains the distinctness of the echo from 
the edge of a forest. All points within 35 feet 
of the edge would return an echo at practically 
the Fame instant, and the echo from points farther 
in the ftreat would be too fsint to affect the 
character of the sound. The echo from the wall 
behind the speaker should be loud, hecanae it will 
but atrenglbun llio sound of the voice. Draperies 
behind the pulpit are a waste of the preacher's 
voice — banl walls in front of him, at a greater 
distance than forty feet, an interference with if. 

A more serious evil is reverberation^ — that is, 
repeated echoes bandied back and forth between 
parallel walls. If the voice chances to be on the 



e pitch as tho r 



great force will be produced, to the annoyance of 
the hearer. Thereverberationwilldepend chiefly 
on the size of the room, the loudness of the sound, 
the position of the walls, and the nature of their 
materials. The lai^er the room, the less number 
of times per second will the sound strike the walls, 
and therefore the less rapidly be lost. The louder 
the sound, the more there is to be destroyed by 
transference of motion to the walls, and therefore 
the longer will the reverberation continue. And 
if tho reflecting surfaces are not parallel, and Ihe 
sound is not sent entirely across the room, the 
more frequently will it strike the walls, and the 
sooner be absorbed. Here also is the value of 

Sanneling and other variation of surface, not to 
estroy direct echo, but to chock reverberation. 
The material of the wall will also affect the dura- 
tion of a resonance. A wall of nitrogen would 
scarcely reflect any sound ; a wall of steel would 



send back the <cho nearly as loud as the original 
impulse. To test the nature of substances in this 

ri'spect, a series of experiments was tried with a 
tuning fork, firvt to show t^at Ihe mmions excited 
by setting the fork on the back of a soliil body 
are similar to those excited by the impulses of 
sound coming through the air against (hat body; 
and next to disi'ovcr what those motions are. A 
fork suspended by a cambric thread vibrated for 
252 seconds, as was determined by holding under 
it a cavity, which would resound in unison with 
the fork, and listening to it with an ear trompet 
Placed on a thin pine board, the fork gave a loud 
sound, which continued less than 10 seconds, the 
motive powei of the fork being communicated to 
so large a mass of wood, and through that rapidly 
to the air. Placed on a slab of marble, the sound 
was feeble, but lasted 115 seconds. The fork was 
nOw placed upon a cube of India rubber Iviiig on 
the marble slab. The sound was ver^ feeble, bat 
continued less than 40 seconds. The question 
what became of the motive power in this case, as 
it produced so litlle sound, was answered by a set 
of experimenti, proving that the sound was (so to 
speak) converted into heat. The amount of heat 
evolved in the rubber, was ao sm^l as to be 
detected only by a delicate galvanometer. Jute 
has, however, shown that Ihe mechanical energy 
generated by a pound weight, falling through 750 
feet, would, when converted into heat, derate the 
temperature of a pound of water only one degree. 
On a brick wall tho duration of the vibration was 
8S seconds ; on lath and plaster there was a louder 
sound of only 1 8 seconds, 

A series of different experiments was devised 
upon the reflection of sound. Parabolic mirrors 
were tested by lights placed in the focus, and, a 
watch being suhstituted for the light, the reflected 
sound and the position of its focus examined bv 
means of an ear trumpet, "nssue paper, flannel, 
and felt were introduced between the watch and 
the mirror, to try the effect of curtains upon 
sound. The experiments on these mirrors showed 
the confuwon in the House of Representatives to 
arise from the interior of the dome. There is 
another principle of acoustics which glided expei> 
efleet of heated currents — the 



that these heated currents proiiuco no confusion 
in the hearing of a speaker's voice. Tbe ear is a 
very poorjudge of the direction in which a sound 
comes, and Ihe difference in the lengths of a direct 
and a refracted path can never reach the length 
of 70 feet, which it must do before it produces 
any doubling of the sound. These researches 
open a field of investigation, equally interesting 
to the lover of abstract science, and to the prac- 
tical builder, and I hope to pursue them further, 
and give you further facts at another meeting. 

The new lecture room at the Smithsonian 
Institution is in the second story, lOOfeet in length; 
and by occupying part of the towers a width has 
been secured of 75 feet. The ceiling is 25 feet 
high, smooth and unbroken, with Ihe exception 
of an oval opening to admit light on tbe platform- 
It thus powerfully reflects the sound of the 
speaker's voice lo the hearers, and being so low, 
reflection blends with the original sound and 
reinforce a it. The general lorm of the room 
-shaped, the speaker being near the handle 
of the fen, on one side of the room. The walls 
behind and near him are smooth lath and plaster, 
giving a powerful but short resonance, which 
simply strengthens his voice. Not being parallel, 
they produce no reverberation, bnt send the sound 
out from the speaker to intftease the volume of 
his voice nntil it reaches the farthest part of tbe 
nailery. The multitude of surfaces directly in 
front of the speaker — gallery, pillars, stair screens, 
and tbe seats, or the audience — utterly prevent 
reverberation there. Tbe seats are curved, so 
that each spectator faces (he platform; and tbe 
door is also curved, so that the back seats rise 
above tho front— not quite so much as we wished, 
and as is required by the panoptic curve of Prof. 
Bache, but as much as the size of the room would 
allow. The gallery, it will be secu, is in the form 
of a horse-shoe. The architecture of this room is 
due to Capt. Alexander, of the corp« of Topo- 
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^aphical Engineers. He fullv appreciated all 
the principles of sound which I have ^ven, and 
Taried his plans until the required eonditions nere 
as nearly as possible fulfilled. Thij is the true 
work of aD architect, for he who works by rules 
instead of by principles is not worthy of that 



Tnit Marseillaisb Hymn.— "It was," said 
Lamartine, " ihe fire-water of the Revolution, 
which instilled into the senses and the loul of the 
people the intoxication of battle." " The Mar- 
Bcillaiae Hymn" is the French ReTolution set to 
mnsic, and although there may be some sacrifice 
of vetae to sound in the sentence, it is in the main 



Its author, Rouget de Lisle, was an officer in 
a corps of Frenrh Engineers, stationed at S(ras~ 
buT^ in 1792. He was bom amid the mountains 
that hem in Sons le Salnier in the Paza, and 
amused himself and his soldier companions by 
composing and singing love ditties during the 
leisure or garrison life. He is said to have com- 
posed quite a numbur of songs, but the fame of 
the Marseillaise has entirely obscured his other 
productions. 

It is quite clear that no musical composition of 
any age baa had so much influence over the minda 
of men as this hyma of De Lisle. In a week it 
had spread throughout France, kindling the most 
intense enthusiasm in every heart. The political 
clubs of MatBeillaise, by resolution adopted it to 
be sung at the opening and close of their sessions, 
and named it after their city. Its author became 
obnoxious to the government, and was obliged to 
csoape in disguise from the land of his birth- 
Prance was jubilant with the soul-stirring anthem. 
It is like criticising sunlight to criticise this famous 
hymn. Musically, its proportions are faultless as 
its words are glowing and Sfuriied. It has full- 
ness, rotundity, rbj'thm, accent, progress, culmin- 
alion, all in perfection. 



New Work by Bcbinstein. — This yoaog 
pianist and composer, who has attracted so mnch 
attention both abraad and here of late, alid who 
ecems lo try his hand at every kind of composi- 
tion, has attempted some of the old forms of Bach 
and Handel in an " Album," which is reviewed 
by Chorlbt of the London Athenmum after thia 
fashion : 

Album, 1S56, — Suite pour le Piano. Cam- 
pos^e par A. Rubinstein. Op. 31. (Schott & 
Co.) — This suife, caricaturiog the fashion of sim- 
ilar collodions by Bach and Handel, contains a 
Pr&nde, M^n-uet, Gigue. Sarabande, Garotte, Pai- 
Mcaide, Allenumde, Couranle, Fcuaepied, and 
iourree.— Such enumeration will of itself ac- 
quaint the reader that M. Rubinstein has aspired, 
in hia ' Album for 1S5S,' to write music of the 
past, — belonging to a period when much of the 
melody which instrumental music possessed was 
still aseociated with dancing measures, the recur- 
ring rhythms of which precluded the possibility 
of an unbroken recourse to the/ugalo style. Yet, 
seeing that alt real musical idea, if it deserve the 
name, may be deEned, with rare exceptions, as 
melodious, it is fair to guard (he ancients against 
the accusation of dryness of thought, <*hich many 
have associated with their stiffness of form. In 
nothing are they more distinct from the modems 
than in the vivacity and 'variety of their first 
ideas. Being themjelvea pilferers of tunes and 
phrases to an extent which, were il fully exposed, 
would make the hair of the purists stand on end, 
tikeir works otTer a pontive mine of fancies, hu- 
mors and phrases to the pilferers, — real jewels, 
which need only some change in the setting to 
amaze the world as so many novelties. Let us 
return from this digression to M Rubinstein, who 
has, in some depee, caught the foAns of the FaM, 
but who b less imbned with its spirit than might 
be wished. The suavity of Handel, serene, or 
fresh, or pompons, but never sickly — the perti- 
nence M Bach, quaint, clear, or nervous, but 
never uely — are wanted to his dancing themes. 
As movement!, the separate it«ms of bis luiie are 



all of them conducted with such ease and deco- 
rum as bespeak the well-educated writer. Among 
the ten movements, the Prelude seems to be the 
best ; the Mentxel is a polonaise rather than a 
menxtet; the rusticity of the Gigue is spoilt by 
loo many devicesof coonterpoint ; ibss Allemande 
wants smiplicily ; the Couranle is flowing, and, 

"" idy, in 9-8 tempo, of thai legato stylo ot' 

^ which (he taste for modern thumb-melods 
gone far to destroy, is commendable. But the 
want throughout is want of idea ; and to want of 
idea, however regular (or irregular) be the struc. 
lure, DO lalk of old worlds or new worlds — of the 
stylo scientific or the style transcendental— of 
technical learning or poetical expresdon — will 
ever reconcile us. M. Rubinstein is, obviously, 
well skilled in the Brammar of hit art ; but art 
implies fiincy, ss well as orthography, syntax, and 
prosody; and there is too much chance of this 
threadbare truth being forgotten. 
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The Surret Gardens Febtival. — The 
new Concert Hall in these Gardens, which was 
inaugurated this week with a series of $>rand 
musical performances, conducted by M. Jullien, 



most buddings that have been buit 
is broken by the architecture. The hall is a tall 
and narrow oblong structure, having a steeply- 
curved roof, built in pale brick, with four comer 
pavilions of rich red brick, proTuscIy flounced and 
festooned with slone-work, — these last connected 
by verandahs, balconies, &c,, so contrived as to 
link the world of hearers ioside and outside tho 
buildinn into one audience. Though there be 
proportions and decorations which, we doubt not, 
will throw lecturers into fits, there is a fantastic, 
festive, summer-garden air about the boildJDg, 
entirely distinct from latA-and-piasler flimsiness 
which, lo our eyes, harmonizes all that is opposed 
to just principles. Within, the ear was no less 
astonished on Tuesday. The hall has two tiers of 
galleries all round it, — even above the orchestra, 
— and the orchestra, the space excepted which is 
devoted to the principal singers, is, without meta- 
phor, almost thrust back into a cavity. In conse- 
quence of a larpor number of executants being 
assembled than the buililing provides space for, a 
part of the chorus on Tuesday was plained in the 
gallery above the orchestra.— other sections being 
distributed in the lateral galiuries planned for the 
spectators. Choral power might be lost, but the 
getieral sonority was excellent : — it was evident 
that all the »olo singers were singing at their 
utmost ease- That the most delicate sound or the 
smallest word penetrated to every corner of the 
building, " up-stairs," " down-stiirs," within, and 
without, we can assert from personal experience. 
No one, we repeat, could have predicated that a 
building without as floridly decorated as if it had 
been only intended for Mi. Dodgson to di^w in 
water-colors, and within so unpractically arranged, 
should turn out so capital as a music-room: — but 
the fact is as stated, and wc leave it to be examined 
and explained by those who have discoursed on 
" waves of Boand," acoustic curves, and other 
scientific postulates and data connected with the 
subject 

As regards the Inauguration Festival, conceiv- 
ing each a room in such a site likely to prove a 
bcwn to Southern London, and knowing; M, Jul- 
lien's ways by heart, we would not be too exigent 
A little "essence of Bamum" might be allowed 
to mingle with the ink of the prograntnte ; but we 
were treated Ui it, not in drops, but in quart- 
measures. There was a large chom!<, collected 
from al! parts of England, and a good orchestra, 
and the soli were the best oblsii^le, — but the 
assistants were set out in an array loo solemn to be 
overlooked: — e.g., the following list of Condnctors 
for the Festival week: — "Mr. &dfo,Mr. Benedict, 
Dr. Wesley, Dr. Wylde, Mr. Amott (oiTianist of 
the Cathedral, and conductor of the Festival, 
Gkiucester), Mr. Done (organist of the Cathedral, 
and conductor of the Festival, Worcester), Mr. 
T. Smith (organist of the Cathedral, and con- 
ductor of the Triennial Music Festival, Hereford), 
Sir. StimpBOn (conductor of the Birmingham 
Festival Society), Mr. MeUon, (leader aodcon- 



duetor of the Ballet, Italian Opera, London), and 
M. Jullien." Now, every musical child must 
know that so far as munc is concerned such a 
concourse of bdlons must make a Babel, and not 
an Eden, of this enchanted garden. This was to 
be felt in the very outset of the first morning 
performance, when a version of Ibe Hundrelh 
Panim (" agonized," not " harmonized," to quote a 
listener in our neighborhooil) opened the building, 
with the outcries of pedantry, not the "one 
consent" of praise. Let the new Concert Hall 
be accepted as a theatre for popular music, and 
the doings there shouid not be searched and lifted 
loo narrowly ; — but if " commemorations" and 
" festivals," and other classical doings, are to be 
promised as about to take the lead in a ciiy where 
great oratorio performances are " the rule," not 
the exception, the pufif must be less estenaive, or 
the cxeuution superior to that of 'The Messiah," 
on Monday. If the Philharmonic Concert, and 
Her Majesty's Theatre, and Drury Lane must be 
tried each by its own pretensions, — -so most, also, 
the Surrey Gardens — and the highest posMble 
claims are advanced on their behalfT 

Kclinemeot presides there — elegance is to be 
enforced. Whero curasaows formerly cackled, 
where cassowaries stepped out, where elephants 
did vulgar tricks in the sociable hopes of buns, 
where hungry lions roared — a simple bear or two, 
just lo piiiase juvenile visitors, are, ■ ' " 
the t>easts that now remain. 



e believe, all 



Tlie Surrey bears, we apprehend, like Gold- 
smith's immortal quadruped, will only dance to 
the genteelest of tunes, — ' Water parted from the 
Sea, and the minuet from ' Ariadne.' But we 
forget; dancing Is to have no place in the Surrey 
Gardens. The smokers, further, are lo be exclu- 
sively confined to one of the Kiosijuet hard by 
Mr. Danson's capitally-painted Bospborus, by way 
of giving " the weed" an air d la chibouque. Base 
beer is banned io favor of more dainty drinks, 
since what saith the official programme F— 

" Encourued by the improvinfc taste of the masses 
for oioie refined, in place or ationgfr, beverages, the 
Directors despatclied an saent to Epernay, in Chnm- 

hiSily-reputed firm of . Propri^Wirea ViBnerons 

et Marchands de Vili, at Epemay, to supply Cham- 
pagne from ttieir own vincysrds at 6tf. a glass, or 5t. 
Bd. a Iwltlo. The Dircctora ara, therefore, able lo 
Husranlee the jiatronB of the Roval Surrey Gardens a, 

Senuine ChBmpIignc, of the liest srowth uid the 
ighesl quaJity, at a moderale price."' 
We hare smalt fear of being numbered among 
those who ridicule any attempti to raise the tone 
of public amusements, and who disbelieve in the 
increased and increasing intelligence and courtesy 
of " the many." But wishing sincerely well, as 
we do, to the success of every enterprise under- 
taken in this spirit, let us point out, tliat exaggei^ 
ated gentitilr and stupendous promises will be 
fell in no class sooner, or more widely, than in 
that veiy portion of the puUic which alone ibey 
can be designed to assemble and seduce. 

London Athenaum, July 19. 



CiteapEditios of Bi!KTH0VEs"8 Sonatas. 
—Our friend, Mr. A. W. Thaybh, (he able 
" Dictrist"" of I)wighl"s Journal of Music, ha? laid 
upon our table a cony of a new and very cheap 
German edition of Beethoven's Sonatas, for which 
he proposes to receive subscriptions at the very 
low rate of six dollars per copj'. The musK'al 
student cannot make a oetter investmenL We 
have been much pleased with the edition ; the 
print is good, correct, and veiy legible, on white 
and firm paper; and the Biography which pre- 
cedes, although perhaps containing nothing new, 
is well worth reading. Mr. Thayer deserves the 
thanks of every lover of music for arranging to 
supply the wotli so cheaply, and we trust it will 
be bought and studied by many of our amateurs. 
It wilt be worth cart-loads of W&llxca, Folkas, 
Fantasias, etc. Beethoven's Sonatas are an ine;i- 
faaustible source of delight and instruction to all 
advanced pianoforte players, who have not as yet 
by the practice of trash, lost the power of thought 
and reflection. These Sonatas are the life of the 
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mft^er; hia youlh and bis manhood. Whoever 
desires to read and studj bin in the original lan- 
gmge, to to speak, sliould buy these Sonatas. 
They will give him a better insight into the mer- 
its and grandeur of the master, ad itpII as into 
(be history of (he development of modern music, 

[ tlian the perusal of any number of literary works 

I apOQ tlio Bubjuct can ever imparl. 

An improvement in the labors of the editorial 
department of these Sonatas ne cannot refruin 
from anjrgestttiK. We refer to a more rational 
and philosophic arran|;ement of the Sonatas, 
nbich would prove of great aadstance to the stn- 

! dent. Would it not have been better to have 
commenced the series with the easier and more 
inlelliglble of (he Sonatas, progressing to the end, 
and closing with those of the greatest difficulty of 
execution and comprehenaon, prefixing to each 
a feir words in repunl to the date and circum- 
stances under which it was composed, referring 
also !o the new and original steps taken by the 
author as he grew old in yean and genius ? But 
this refers to the qnestion already discussed — 
Whether our whole pianoforttt literatare should 
not be revised for the purpose of Bssi'itir)^ in im- 
parting a spiritual as well as mechanical education 
on the pianoforte. We know of no existing 
method for advanced frtndents, which does not aim 
too exclnsively to the education of the fingers 
merely, without reference to the history and spir- 
it of the music played. 

Editions of the worics of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schabert, Scbamann, Mendelssohn, and others, 
edited carefully, with reference to luch a spirit, 
would advance musical art to the same extent, as 



stances of afterUfe. For this reason we shall al- 
ways come back to tliis grand question. — Matical 

Review and GaxelU. 
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summary — curt ind charaetciistio — of the scbsod 
closed last mouth. It Hayi : 

ypTcr «as season, in our rccoUnction, sn tuli of utir, 
fOToidof rreditRhlenoTGlty. Mi. Lumlcy ha« pra- 
daced only three utLita — Madame Alboni, Signal Bvl- 
kiti, and Calzoluri — worth hearing. The exhibition 
of these, the production of ' La Traviat.i,' the Iri- 
amphs of Mdlles. Ficcolomini nnd Wagner, and tho 
uiiaoeounted-for dirf.ippearanco of Madame Albcrtini, 
ntisr a dehul apparently as Ilium ph ant its theirs, make 
np the tale of the i/aymariri — a tale of muifieal dearth 
and impcrfeotion, let the appearance of popul^iriCy lie 

Had the dearth and imperfection been owncil as 
sach — had the cnKagcmonta been apoloitizod for as tho 
bc^t which could be presented under dilBcul tics, tho 
cartnin mif[ht have liern alluwed to fall over Her Mip- 
rdfy'i TAtatre. But the song of triumph wai never 
louder iu misrepresentation of its misdeeds, even lu 
the days that are ftone. Never was the abuse uf fine 






royili 






within 






theatre, and who have declined tojuin the 
praise that has been vented in lionur of arris is ^90 
laUcd) who hove never mastered Ific alyhabct of tlicii 
ul. In defence of what is fcood and true, tlien, nud 
in inslniction of distant loudois, it is ui-ccssary to tc- 



When 'stjFle' 



■c talked of O' 



..._ _.;c^— the same command . „_ _ . _._ 

iiiisl his power to play, or him of the tromhooe to 
shake OD Ambtt D, if U. Meyerbeer ciaeta it. Lot 
composers write pliuiily or ornately, the singer who 
cannot sing what good vocal composers have written, 
to DO more a singM ^an the violinist would be ■ viol- 
iiiist nho aimplified the winding-up of Cherubini'i 
' Anaercon' Ovcrluic, and who, on being requested to 
shake, declined it, OS a conocasion to obsolete preju- 
dice. Tried by this Uw. neither Mdllc. Piccniomim, 
ai Iialian, nor Mdlla. 'Wagiiei, as German, deserves 
the name of singer. These ladies have given the pub- 
be soiaethina else, we know ; but that has Iteen oome- 
Iliinc apart ^m music, not in addition to it. HdUe. 
ricTOlomini has true instincts as an actress ; and, as 



powiblc, by study, improre the management and ac 
cninplisfameDt of hei voice, lato thouKh it be for on< 
already enthroned as a goddess. Of amendment b 



Mdlle. Wagner we hare less hope, since she has be- 
come famous in Oermany daring a period of contempt 
for the sinacr's art ; and though theoretically she may 
not share the scorn, since she dashes at all the diffi- 
culties and biilliancet which other pritne doata have 

or due public appreciation, permit her to present the 
dashing for the deed; and this with a courage which 
will be proof tu repioof so long as hands are clapped 
and bouqueta lain tram the Opera Olympus. We have 
already spoken uf ' La Traviata' as an opera. 

The Lucrum Thratrehaa been, prrforcc, on provis- 
ional all owar CO— small novelty having been possible 
there. Under circumstances, it is ranch to say that 
tlie excellence of the Royal Italian Opera i)erfarman- 
ces basnet del crio rated owing to the diminution of 
scale on which they have been given. It is pleasant 
to record, in ho.ior of onr connoisseurs) lip, that this 
completeness has been well recognised. That Mes- 
damcs Dosio and Xaiitier Didii'c luve advanced in fa- 
vor — that Madame Orisi and Sigiior Alario have had 
fewer "bad nigtits" than they mu«t have had in a 
larger theatre, and iu M. Meyerbeer's operas — that 
Sladnmc Derrics baa appeared— and that Signer Ncri- 
Reralili has been tried — arc the fiieti which complete 
cord. On the wliole, Mr. Gye, well luppurlod 



by his nrtists, has so (ur weathered lii 



, J diflieulties . 

, ...id eourageotnly, without make-shift or com- 
plaint, or ap|ieal iiiJbrmA panperii ; and wc thfnk this 
will not be forgotten by tho pahUc. 

M. Jt'LLlEN'e UoNSTBR C0NCEBT8.— .TIte Surrey 

Gcirdcn Music has ^ul«i<lcd to the liabitual flo» i,f M, 
Jiillicn's Concerts, which, a-i having a form and color 
of their own, matching well with itieir locality, please 
us far better than ntteiopts [*t ' The Messiah,' -Eli- 
jah,' and such gmve vroiks, deiuunding a public gra- 
ver ihiiu a monstrous as-embiage eiirious to taste the 

mcketa, Catherine wheels, and iou^nettnl ■joldcn fire, 
which shall be ilmthargcd after die " Amen" haa been 
hurried to its close. It is pleu-^nnt to lec bowheartiiy 
the music is enjoyed — the cliissical overtures and fraa- 
meuti by many: tlie put-inurrif and volkia bv all. 
The orchestra i- good, and sounds well bi its new 
abode. Malimc Bawier, too, t> the niglitingale of 
nightingales fur a Surrey rage. A little more finish 
would make her a really brilliant singer : — as it is, (to 
illustrate by a metaphor) her <JccfrD.;)/afe(iamaine]its 

brishtly tlmn the real metal, lint they attract a vast 
and rentless audience almost u well as bnridery nnd 
festoon-work, finer in taste, shnrper in Bnioh, and 
more delicately precious in material might do. When 
■■ leupied at uighl, the tJoncert Hall 
'"'" ' itaispruportionateeffeet 
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PurU. 

Italian Ofb^u. — The prospects of the Italian 
Opera are very gloomy. Calzado, the manager, 
knows little or nothing about the business, and he 
has been advised by M. Fould to resign after the 

no sntimib. The following is a hst of his company : 
Prime Borma — Alboni, Frezsolini, Ficcolomini, 

FloTcntini, and Poui. 

T'snorf-'Oardoni, Carrion, Balestra, Solan, and 

BariCotti and BiuH — Qraiiaui, Corsi, Cuturi, Nerini, 
Angiolini, and Zuchini. 
Condvctor» — Bottesini end Alary. 
Thecipensesof lastycarwere, - - 754,322f 
Receipts, - . - . 623,060 
Subvention, - - - - ■""■"" 



623,060 
13I,262r 



In the list of expenses of last year ore the following 



Salaries of arrists, s 



Ten per cent, hospital doty. 
The expenses of this year on 
though die company is infeiioi : 



34.5.000f. 

eo.ooof. 

M.OOOf. 



60,O0Of. 
40,(»0t 

3e,ooof. 
fia,ooof. 

25,000f. 
24,000f. 

20,ix»i: 



Bbkun.— At the Koyal Opera House, Hme. Eofl- 
TBK has taken leave of the public, fbr a time, in 
anticipation of her eongt as Valentine in La Hugvg- 
nod. She was enthusiastically applauded, and recalled 
saveial timia. Mile. Lbeiunh, from the German 
theatre at Amsterdam, made her dAid recently as 
Donna Anno, but was not very successful. 
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Bobert Sduunuui. 

A great mnriciu, a mtn of real genius, and in 
earnest with his art, haa left the world. Ilia 
works will now be re-examined and more justlj 
appreciated than tbey have been. He has be«i 
over-admired by a few, no doubt, but nnder- 
eetimated by the many. As a creator in the Geld 
of musical ideas, who baa there been in Germany 
since MENDEI.SS011N, who in all Europe, that 
could bo ciJIod his eqaal ? With all his faults, 
in spit« of all the prejudices which bis faults or his 
virtues, which the bugbear of " innovation," " New 
Scbool," " MuMC oftbe Fotnre," Gic., have' raised 
against him, it is nun to deny that Robert Schu- 
mann has given to the world some of the most 
remarkable and Talaable composilions of the last 
twenty years, many of which bid fwr to live and 
become clanical. Such moderate opportunities 
at we here have had, to make acquaintance with 
his mnsic, have abundantly sufficed to make us 
smile as we have read the wholesale abuse of all 
he ever wivte, upoa the part of his most virulent 
opponents, the critics of the English press. Those 
exquisite songs which baTe found some circulation 
here; those genial, piquant, sometimes grotesque, 
•omelimes lovely compontions and sketches for 
the piano, which the best pianists have let os 
hear; that Symphony in B flat, which has made 
such impression upon audiences accustomed to 
and staunch believers in Beethoven ; and those 
quartets and qi]int«ts for piano ami string-instru- 
ments, which have been admired in the nme 
series of concerts in which the chamber muac of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and Beethoven have set the 
lone, are proof lo us that there is something m<H% 
and liner in the works of Schumann than could 
be apprehended by the London critic, who coukl 
only speak of it as " ugly " mosic ; — or more pro- 
perly, than he was wilting to perceive. 

Wo copied a brief notice of the life and char- 
acter of Schumann last week. A German cor- 
respondent of the New York M\aii:al Revieto adds 
the following facts : 

Schumann's father was a bookseller and publisher 
at Ziltau in Saxony. Robert studied the law, hut 
his whole heart was with an. At the death of his 
father he inherited considerable property, removed 
to Iieipiiig and founded tho well known Neut Lap- 
zifftr Maiikalisdie Zeitang, (now Grendel's.) He 



won], and the n 



How 



which lo I 
tofs. 



[heart 

perament that it baffles descriplion. A friend visit- 
ing him might he for hours Ibero and get only t, few 
monosvllahles for an answer ; almost entirely absent 
in thoii$;ht, he would still not let his friends depart. 
At the wine or beer lioases, where in Germany all 
classes meet for general iniercoorse and conversa- 
tion, he would sit the whole of the night through, 
tblnkini; and plodding, hut almost looking lifeless, 
except for the jreqvmt involantary raiaiug of the 
goblet. When he spoke, however, there was great 
intensity of thought and clear judgment always to 
be expected. Totally unacquainted wfih hniioess, 
nor caring for it, be had spent all his fortaoe when a 
brother died and fcfl him his share. There was even 
a considerable ihmad made on this second portion, 
wbea he mat with Clara Wie^, who became bis 
wife, his bo<^keeper, the manager of his alfun, who 
arranged his scores for the piano-forte, gave lessons, 
played at concerts, yet with with exemplary materual 
anxiety edacated at tho same time a numerous 
young bmily. A more united and loving eonple 
never enisled. They were revered at Leiprig,jxl)«re 
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ihej lired in cloie fHendstiip vilh MendelsBohn. 
The veneration For this eminent "Trio "drove the 

good Lcipzipers to the nfTertation of never ipeak- 
Inp o( them but a» Felix, Robert Knd Clara. 

When rail eil to Dusaeldorf as " Mnsik-direrlor," 
poor Robert was oat of his element ; he eonld not 
condnrl — he wtt too abient, and sirance as il may 
seem, ho went so far »9 to foipet where the [nalru- 
m«nt5 were placed, and boob was quite ineapacilated 
by the illness whioh preceded his death. Ha had 
heen attacked on former occasions by ddirimn Ire- 
nKtii. snd became qoite insane, and a1thou(;h there 
bad been hopes held out of his uliimaie recovery at 
the beginning, it soon proved incanble. Clam 
Schumann ivas the most devoted and BfTeeiionate 
wife and ntirse lo him. Both bad become spoiled 
children hy the almost idolizing; adulation of the 
Leipzig pnblic. Mendelssohn had his share nf it, 
and showed it too when not meeting wilb similar 
incense elsewhere. We cannot hnt bewail the un- 
IbrtnnslB end of so ipeac a mneician and critic, who 
meant honestly with the art. and who, more than 
anj one else, lejoiced at Hading anything worth/ of 
praise. 

A Ml and tme accoant of Schumann, of his 
genius and bis aervicM to Art, is jet to be written. 
Perhaps we aholl soon have it from one of tba 
able wtite™ of the Neue Zeilschri/l fllr Mutik. 
It ia for a man like Liszt to render htm that jus- 
tice which he has done to Chopin and Bobbbt 
Frank. His warmest admirers have not been 
blind to the faults, particularly of bis earlier 
efforts. For the present we translate some pas- 
sages from a critique upon bis Fiano compositions 
which appeared in the AUgemeine Muaikaluche. 
Zeitung, in January, 1S44- It give< a good idea 
of the influences and circimutances under which 
Schumann first took hia paculiar direction, and 
characterizes traly both lus excellencea and ftalta 
as a composer. 

" In music, aa ia every art, the superficial, ihe 
eslernal, gaiit? a general recognition, long before 
what is sterling and original. ■ • • • Rg. 
call, for itistance, the inconeluaivo, utterly unfa- 
vorable reception at first of the Iphigenia or the 
Zavberfime, of Don Juan, Figaro, or the doubt- 
ful and by no means general suci/ess of Beet- 
hoven's Fidelia, the Symphonies, Ton 'Weber's 
Earyanthe, &e. 

" But by degrees thia uncertainty is dissipated 
in the public. To all that ia truly excellent, 
however hidden and unknown, its day will surely 
come. • • • This may be prophecied, with- 
out any special acer's gift, of the piano-forte 
contpoaitiotis of Schomann. They, too, in spite 
of their distingui.<hed and important musical 
worth, have been known and recognized in only 
a small and select circle of those who have a 
feeling for Art ; the great public, property so 
called, remains but slightly moved by them; 
they have not yet succeeded in penetrating to 
the people, to the masses ; while at the same 
time so many an empty, outwardly propped me- 
diocrity bns been trumpeted in good Jericho 
fashion as a paragon of excellence, and has thus 
acquired a certain transient celebrity. • a • 

" Casting our eyes back, for a right criliciU 
and historical standpoint, over the stale of music 
for the last ten or fifteen years, we find the fol- 
lowing result. On the one hand, an excessive 
regard paid to mechanical facility, a partiality for 
eiecutite, for practical ability, an over-cultivated 
virtuosity, a bravura that defies all limits and 
flies fkr above all hitherto known dilBcultiea; in 
a word, a dispontion to work wonders in a mere 
technical point of view. 

" On the other hand ; A more or less signifi- 
cant ebb of real intellectual, spiritual production ; 



a prradual retreating and siiikiD<; away nf the 
stream of thought that once rolled in so full and 
strong; of the peculiarly crenlire element; in 
short, the want of genial, oripnal nainre?, the 
disappearance of self-relying, original minds." 

The writer of course recognizes the manifold 
advantages of an enlui^d and perfected tech- 
nique. It is the excess of which he complains. 
The modern virtuosity seeks to reverse the true 
relation ; hence the multitude of compositions, 
full of dazzling difficulties, which contain '■ an 
infinite deal of nothing." Of course there have 
been noble exceptions to this tendency ; but 
these have not had pregnant individuality enough 
to turn the tide. 

" Under such circumstances it is a great thing, 
not only to have kept oneself up, but to have 
floated steadfastly in one's own current. 

" Thia merit must be thoroughly and in an 
anusual degree acknowledged in the piano com- 
positions of Itobert Schumann. Although for 
the most part contemporary with the over-prac- 
tical and external tendency just mentioned — 
which threatens more and more to degenerate 
into Ihe superficial, the humdrum and blase'— they 
have yet been unaffected by the influences of 
that luxurious, soul-and-thought-killing virtuosity ; 
you would rather chai^ them with the opposite 
fault, although this is only half a fault, seeing 
that it springs from an excellence. • • • 
Certain il is that subaltern beads can oever fall 
into such faults. 

"Id all the piano compositions of Schumann 
one remarks a constant striving after peculiarity, 
after originality in form and matter ; although 
the former seems not to have been attended uni- 
formly with success, and the latter often can be 
called in no wise edifjing. It is impossible, 
too, to mistake in Schumann the strong and tast- 
ing impressions of the study of classical models, 
such as Bach and Beethoven ; even more modem 
infiuences are sometimes clearly heard in his 
munc ; for instance, Franz Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, &c. 

" We do not speak, of course, of special re- 
miniscences, of pains-taking, slavish imitation, so 
much as of somelhing created in a like tone and 
a kindred spirit — a distinction too often over- 
looked by partial, noirow-ttid one-aided critics. 

"This striving' for originally in Schumann 
sometimes disturba us greatly ; the wish to be 
always new and striking, and always produce 
something extraordinary, is too cleariy promi- 
nent. Still more does it put us out of tune when 
thia striving degenerates at times into a mere 
search for strange, unheard of turns and effects, 
into utterly unenjoyable bizzarrerie. In the first 
place tbe god-given spiritual spontaneity, the 
happy unconsciousness, in short that inexpressi- 
ble nainet^, in which the highest eharm of every 
genuine work of Art reudes, is wholly lost by 
such a prepared aud calculated style ; and in the 
second place, pure, quiet, artisliu beauty is con- 
tinually violated. 

" This is especially the case with the pieces be- 
longing to an earlier period, which almost all 
suffer from confusion and overloading ; and if, as 
Novalis say a I these latler peculiarities almost 
always indicate with certainty a fulness of ideas, 
a considerable, if for the time being unarranged 
spiritual wealth, yet the same poet dsewhere says 
that tbe artificial is commonly belter onderstood 



than the natural, and that the umple requires 
more genius than tbe complicated, although less 
talent. 

" Now we may presume, that Schumann per- 
haps, for the very sake of a more decisive reaction 
ag^nst the every-day P*t7ii(erei, and in the spirit 
of opposition and of triumph or of hatred against 
dry, frivolous virtuosity in general, frequently 
gave too much of a good thing, crowded his worts 
too full of solid, compact matter, so thai one had 
difficulty in toiling through them, as Ihroiigh a 
thick and tangled forest. • • * But there ia 
another explanation, which we would here indi- 
cate in passing. 

'■ After Beethoven's mighty and Titanic appa- 
rition ; after the soul-ful and characteristic strains 
of Weber, which soon followed ; and after Iha 
noble, super-earthly, magically gleaming imagcaof 
the sublimely gifted Schubert, and the truly 
poetic and intellectual overtures of Mendelssohn, 
bad risen like meleot« on the musical horizon, it 
became the fashion among Art-critics and writers 
upon musical ffistbelics, to speak of a ' Romantic 
Music par excellence,' as of a field first won tind 
to be cultivated in modem times. Musical Ro- 
manticism 1 People wondered what strange fish 
had been caught there out of Ihe pool of mu^cal 
terminology, while it was nothing but a strange 
and high-sounding name for something which we 
possessed long ago, substantially, although pre- 
dominating less in some composers than in others. 
Or do not Sebastian Bach's two * Passions,' his 
Mass in B minor, Piano compositions, &c., or 
Handel's Oratorios— not to speak of Don Juan 
and the ZauberJlSle — breatiie for us that wonder- 
ful and super-earthly charm, that muncal-romantic 
spirit, which we have ^unce felt in tbe mighty 
symphonies, in the FreyKMn and Eurynnthe, as 
well as in the songs, so full of thought and feeling, 
and tbe "Midsummer Night's Dream" and "Fin- 
gal's Cave " of Ihe above-named masters ? 

" Be that OS it may : in consequence of thai 
one-sided, exclusive and therefore crroneoua view, 
by which the idea of 'Musical Romanticism' 
seems to have been at once screwed up to the 
extremest point of wliat is wilful, formless and 
eccentric, the most important and most promi»ng 
young talents bound themselves together in a 
formal league, in which they pledged themselves 
faithfully and as exuberantly as posasible lo fui^ 
thcr all that had been kept back in the ' romantic' 
tendency to wilful lawlessness and extravagance. 
They took a mutual vow that they would always 
be as bizarre, as strange, as mystically deep and 
as redolent of genius, as it was possible to l)c. 

" Accordingly, at all hours when tbey pleased 
they overflowed with the strangest perceptions, 
with the noblest and most precious feelings; ibey 
had in petto at every moment the deepest things, 
the most far-fetched maxims and artistic verities, 
and were always interchanging the most fine and 
subtle transcendentalisms, for which they scooped 
about them as with money-rakes. Care too, of 
course, was taken that all these splendors sbonld 
have due publicity. 

<' This they called the New Romanticism, and 
themselves the discoverers, prophets and dif- 
fusers of the new light, the romantically priv- 
ileged Nco-Eomanticists by the grace of God ! 

" Our author also must bo chai^d with a 
atrong, although but passing inclination towards 
thia so-called ' New Romantic School,' and we 
return to the pieces of the early period, before 
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mentioned, Tor support of the assertion, As 
FWDpoairions which etipecUllj betray that influ- 
ence, we name the Mloviog: 

Allcpuin B. Op. 8. Leipzig: Frlese. 

Eiudi's Sj-mphooiquoa. Op. IS. Vienna : 

Contert «ids Orchestm Op. U. Ditto. 

PianivForte Sonata. Op. 15. Leipzig : Friese. 

Fantasia. Op- 17. Leipzig ; Breitkopf & 
niirtel." 

We must rcserre the remainder of tbera ex- 
tracts till next week. 



A Fortnit of Bmiiiii. 
A capital photographic likeness of RossiNI 
was placed In our hands a few days since bj the 
publisher?, Meesre. Masury, SiLsbee & Case, 
dapierrotypi*!*, of this city. It is a copy of one 
taken from life, anil represents tbe genial old 
man as he now appears. It is n fine, speaking 
countenance ; just the face one would expect to 
see, who knows his munc and has read much of 
bis life and character. To enjoy it with a relish, 

' ODe should, besides knowing tbe music of "Tbe 
Barber " and of " William Tell," look back lo 
those nnmbera of our Journal (Vol. viii. pp. 57- 

I I3S), which contain Ferdinand HiUer's narratiTe 
of conversations with the old man last summer 
at a watering place near Havre. Every lover of 
those iiparkling, exbaustleas melodies, will like to 
trace them to their sunny source, and ought to 
have m copy of this picture. It gives one eheer- 
ful views of life to look upon it. 

Wo have all ieen portraits of Boasini a much 
younger man. Making allowance for the effects 
of age, the identity is easily perceived between 
the beat of them and this. And yet the ravages 
of time appear far less than tbe accounts of his 
shattered condition bad prepared us lo expect. 
The jovial composer seems in an admirable state 
of preservation. Something may be owing to 
tbe wig of glossy black hair, contrasting with the 
grey whiskcra; but there was no counterfeiting 
the vivacity and youtbfulncss of spirit that beams 
out through all. 



I Org&n Concerts. 

! In consequence of the storm on Wednesday of 
j list weck^ BIr. Moboan repeated Iha same pro- 
I gramme on Friday evonlng before a much larger 
I aadienco. The Bach Fii|;ne in G minor was again 

rsplurouslj applauded, and encored. Was it not a 
I mistake, seeing that the people wanted to hear ibat 

again, to throw away lo good an opportnrity of ei- 
[ pounding Bach to eager listener!, and plaj a lighter 

piece, the Paaloralt by Kallak, in its plarel 
j For [he Ihird concert (Saturday ademoon) the 

programme was much better than before. Je in- 
I eluded : 

1— FiDtuii, OrriD, frcm UiudilnahB'i ALfaalic, Dc. Stecgilt. 

3— Anduice Knd TardukHiH Id A, fU thft OrgBD ...Hans. 

t— Orgio Fngoa |B minor,) b— >> 

^MomneDC from Iti' l«ooi. ........... 



Than 



[Intndadng u liallattoD of ■ 






. .1I>T«I 



t— Ocaoil Vdciw and Olunil, troD land In Xgjpt. 
I The Fantasia apou Atialu wis very rich, impres- 
1 me moaic, wiih a well-connocted progress of ideas. 

Btssa'i Andanle, a sweet and gentle melody, with 

variations iti good organ style, was greatly admired. 
I The fui^es by Back and MsHSBuisoHit were noble 
I specimens of their respective authors, and grandly 
I played. The piece by Bahdel was that well-known 
I movement from one of the Suitei de Pi&et, which 

baa Bomehoir got the same of the " Hannonioui 



Blacksmith," — always charming when so well played- 
Tbe overture to Oberon appeared to more advantage 
on the organ than most overtures ; indeed, many of 
tbe effects were exquisite; (here were fine contraals 
of roloring, and fine harmony and progress in the 
whole. It had to be repeated. The old sKreotyped 
exploit of organists, the imitation of a thunder 
storm, was achieved to a marvel, with such an organ 
and with such a— Morgan. The " rolling billows " 
chorus from " Israel In Egypt" was sablime, as the 
March from the Pn>ph€le was stunning. 

On Thursday evening a Complimentary Concert 
was given to Mr. Morgan by the members of the 
"Musical Convention," to whose meetings he had 
added so much ^Int. The programme was as fol- 

I-SddhUIiiP, Umdelwhn. 



a> WhIUfaeiu 
my iKin," bj K^o'p, rang bf Un. C. A'. Dnir 

1 — Ovftrdif* to OtwroD,. ...........Weber, 

2— Bitsmpon,, .'. Hanin- 

The " Sonata in F " means die one in F minor, 
the first of the set of six, recently noticed in this 
Journal, as published by Novello- It was indeed a 
treat to hear. The solemn, full, complaining chords 
of ihe opening movement (^AHegm moderato e aerioso). 
with those answering " angel voices,*' and the tide of 
harmony swelling fnller and itronger, with that lH)ld 
and rapid pedal pasnge, to the close, were deeply 
interesting. The Adagio is lovely and full of conso- 
lation, and was exquisitely played. Then tbe reci- 
tative fragments, answered by grand chordi of the 
full organ, is excitingly dramaUc. The Fianie, in 
the major of the key, is full of life and spirit ; but 
those constant running and arptggio Sgures seemed 
too rapid for distinct hearing on (he organ ; they are 
more like piano music Kullak's Patlorak is a 
graceful, pretty thing in iu way, and never fails of 
an encore. Still a third fugue by Bach I Mr, Mor- 
gan surely is entitled to the gratitnde of all who love 
great organ mnaic. Of the singing, so much as we 
heard (by the two ladies), we cannot say much. Its 
tlyle was painfully mechanical. 



Pnsipl (l[hit-(|kat. 

Preparations for the new Qerman Opera in New 
Tork appear to be going forward hopefully. Mr. 
Van Bbrkbi. is the impresario, whose agent in 
Oermany haa engaged aevarml artiala. " They are," 
says tbe Aftuieol Rtvitw, " a baritone, a prima donna 
far tragic roles, and a lyric tenor. The first perform- 
ance of this new troupe irill be on the sixteenth of 
next month at Niblo's. Arrangementa have been 
made with the popular Ravel troupe to till the ballet 
portions of the operas. We hear with much satis- 
faction, that many wealthy German merchania have 
already evinced their sympathy for this undertaking 
by liberal sabscripiions for reserved seals ; the num- 
ber of these set apart for sabscribeia, we are informed, 
are nearly all taken. The rehearsaU under Carl 
Berghann commenced some two weeks since, and 
have proved very satisfactory with r^ard to all 
engaged in them. The diomt especially is said to 
be iMtter than any which has preceded it in America. 

Success to the new German Opera Company 1" 

Maketzbk's annonncemenu are out for a short 
■eaaon of Italian opera at the Academy, commencing 

next week with the everlaaling TVovalort The 

" Thayer Female Sai.Hom Band" is the name of 
a concert-giving company in Illinois. They should 
make Calliope (who sings by steam) thur patron 

The N. Y. 7V0>-ini notice* a company of mnsi- 
ciaos, who, if iheir merits be not oventated, ought 



not to be neglected. They might fonn just the de> 
simbJe nueleas for an orchestra in some mnuc'lov- 
ing city, which lacks the means of bringing out tbe 
symphonies and overtures of the great masiera. 
The notice is as follows : 

A company of young musicians of Belgium, fonn- 
inv a small but very superior orcheatra, was recently 
induced by the piotnisea of profitable eia[)layment in 
'^^ country oficrcd tbem by an iTTcaponaible specu- 
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... .._.^y bad 
been deceived, and were left by the speculator at 8ar- 
aloea in very straightened circumilancea. Mr. Gotts- 
ehalk bore testimony to their great ability as artiita, 
and gave a concert there for their benefit. Mr. 
Oottachalk having highly recommended them to Ur. 
UailUid, that geutlemaa haa given them temporary 
employment untii they can obtain aituationa in tbe 
opera nr theatre worthy of their merits. They will 
give performances for the present every evening from 
Q till II 1-2 o'clock, at Maillard-s saloon, where man- 
agers or leaders desiring to engage superior per- 
(armera would do well to go and hear them." 

The New Yorla- aays : " We can fully endorse 
the account of the talent displayed by these young 
men. The oboe especially is an admirable performer. 
They form the nucleus of an eicellent orchestra." 

The great piano-forte manufactory of the Messrs. 
Broadwood, in London, an establisbment of thirty 
years standing, was consnmed by fire on the night 
of tbe ISth inst. It covered two acres of ground, 
and consisted of IItd distinct ranges of building, of 
Itiree stories each, employing 430 workmen. About 
one thousand pianos in various stages of progress 
were destroyed. Also the workmen's tools, valued 
at from £S0 to iTO per man. The total loss ii 
enimated at from £100,000 to £150,000. 

It is impossible to decide what Johasra Waonir 
is, from the criticisms of the London Press. We 
have quoted some, decidedly nnfovorable, in our ab- 
stract of "Music Abroad." Others on the contrary 
say of her Tancredi, that it was the only satisfactory 
interpretation since Pasta and Malibran :— "her 
beautiful person, expresaive features, noble and grare- 
fal aspect, presenting a fine picture of the ideal hero 
of romantie fiction," whilst, the music being entirely 
snited to the compass and quality of her voice, " she 
entered completely into its heroic and chivalrous 
character, and executed its softest and most delinate 
passage* with Italian grace, smoothness and finish." 

A good joke is made of Jfmibm'h speech at the 
private festivity that preceded the public opening of 
the Surrey Gardens, London. He said thai he in- 
tended lo meko the shillinft concerts equal in every 
reapectto the best Ancient Concerts — or Philharmon- 
ic class of concerts to be had in Europe — and con- 
tinned : — " J would say — no — de programme shall bo 
arl good — de classique — de fin moosike. No. Ari- 
ways, from de time I give de fant concerte in Fans 
— it vas ven J vas seventeen— I put in de proeramme 
de fin — classique^moosike. But uIIko. de frivole — 
de populaire moosike. Some tings I have write 
;ood. But J write for de many-— de frivole. Da 
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[TrmnilECvd fhn tiuGfinuafOr tbii JcotvaI.] 

Th» XiA aad Chsruteriities of Beethoren. 

(CcmtlDned fmoi paftlTl.) 

WithoDt over-Taluin^ himseir, Beetlioren was 
m little free from arlisi pride, Ihat he easily 
If nt a wilting ear to \ friend's su^igestioD, that 
the celebrated Clehiinti, who had been but a 
short lime \a Vienna, ought to pay him the lirst 
Tisit. So they only luarned to know each other 
by fight, without coming into closer contact. It 
freijiionlly happened thnt Clem en ti, with his 
popil, Klekgel, and Beethoven with Rics, sat 
at one and the same tabic al dinner at the Swan. 
They all knew one another, but neither spoke 
with the other or so much aa greeted him. The 
two papils hail to imitate their masters, eince 
each was probably threatened with the loss of 
lessons. Ries at all evenls would have EoSered 
that loss, Btnce Beethoven never knew a middle 

A deeper and more painful impression than 
this constraint, to which he had been obliged to 
submit himself, was left in Ries's memory by an 
incident in which the often-mentioned sensitive- 
ness in Beeihoren's character was manifested in 
a high d^;ree. One day when he played to hia 
scholar his Sonata in G major, the latter was so 
delighted with the great Andante in F major, 
then included in it, but which BeethoveD nfler- 
wards separated from that Sonata and published 
as an independent piece, Ihat be nrged his 
teacher until he repeated it On his way home, 
wbiih led bim past the honse of Prince Lich- 
nowsky, Ket went in to tell bim of the new and 
^lendid eompositioa of Beethoven. He was 
ewnestly entreated to play over all he recollected 



of the piece. As mora and more of it recurred 
to him, the Prince compelled him to repeat It 
once more, and the result was, that he also 
learned a part of it In order to surprise Beet- 
hoven, the Prince went to him the next morning, 
and said he bad composed somethinn, which he 
thought was not so bad. In spite of Beethoven's 
die^nct avowal that be did not wish to hear 
it, the Prince sat down at Ae piano and played, 
to Beethoven's astonishment, a large part of the 
Andante. Whereupon the composer was so 
angry Ihat he declared he would never play 
again if his pupil Bies were present. Many 
times he desired him to leave the room. One 
day, when a little company, to which Beethoven 
and Ries belonged, breakfasted with Prince 
Lichnowsky at eight o'clock in the morning, 
after a concert in the Angarfen, it was proposed 
to go over to Beethoven's house, to hear his as 
yet unperformed opera, Leonora. Arrived there, 
Beethoven in the most decided way demanded 
that his scholar, Kes, -^svAd withdraw; Riga, 
with tears in his eyes, since the most pressing 
entreaties of all present were of uo avail, com- 
plied. Prince Licbnowsky went after him, and 
begged him to wait in the ante-nxxn, which the 
young man's wounded sense of honor would not 
permit. As he afterwards learned, the Prince 
had been provoked at Beethoven's conduct, had 
reproached faim most severely, and reminded 
him that nothing but enthasiasm for his wo>^ 
had given occasion to the whole affair, and con- 
sequently to his wrath. But the repreeenlalion 
had no effect, but to prevent Beethoven playing 
any more in company at all. 

Ho was seized with a very melancholy mood at 
the Iboaght of the cold reception of one of his 
master works, the opera Fidelia. He charged it 
to the cabals of the not small number of his ene- 
mies. But the time chosen for its production 
was exceedingly unfavorable, sinoe the French 
troops had just (hen occupied (1809) the impe- 
rial city. All the friends of music and the mora 
wealthy portion of the population bad £ed from 
Vienna. The theatre was filled mainly with 
French officers. What Beethoven's friend, 
Stephen von Brenning, said of the opera itself 
and its production, in a letter from Vienna, June 
2, 1806, to his brother-in-law Dr. Wegeler in 
Coblentz, deserves a place here. 

"I promised you," he writes, "so far as I 
remember, to tell you something of Beethoven's 
opera, and I will keep my promise. The muuo 
is the most beautiful and perfect one can hear. 
The subject is interesting. It represents the 
deliverance of a prisoner through the fidelity 
and coarege of bis wife. But in 8|Hle of all that, 
notbing has caused Beolhovea so much vexation 



as this work, whose worth the future only will ap- 
preciate. In the first pkce, the opera was given 
seven days after the entrance of the French 
troops, a most unfavorable moment Natur«lly 
■ the theatres were empty, and Beethoven, who at 
once remarked some imperfections in tlie han- 
dling of the text, withdrew the pieces tfter tbe 
third performance. When things bad got back 
to their old order, he and I took it np again. I 
recast the entire libretto for bim, so that tbe 
action became more lively and more rapid. 
Beethoven shortened many pieces, and it was 
then brought out three times with the greatest 
applause. But now his enemies were active in 
the theatre, and rince he had offended several 
persons, particularly in the second representation, 
they prevailed so &r that the open haa not since 
been given. Already they had placed many dif- 
ficulties in his way, and this one circumstance 
may serve as a proof of the rest : that at tbe 
second representation he did not suoceed in.geS 
ting the opera announced with tbe title changed 
to Flflelh, as it is called it> tbe French original, 
and as it has been printed since the alterations 
were made, Contrary to every promise, the first 
title, " Leonora," stood upon the show bills. 7he 
cabal is the more unpleasant for Beethoven, 
nnce through the non-per&rmance of the opera, 
out of whose receipts he was to be pmd a per- 
centage, he will recover himself the more slowly ; 
the treatment be has suffered baa destroyed a 
great part of his taste and love for tbe work. I 
perhaps have given him more joy than anybody, 
Mnce, without his knowing it, both in November 
and in the performance at the end of March, I 
had a little poem printed and distributed through 
tbe theatre." 

Beethoven's friends thought his opera would 
gain by curtailments. The progress of the ac- 
tion wait too slow and dragging. Before the re- 
newed peribrmance in the year 1807, a meeting 
was held to take counsel on that matter. The 
circle was ccnnpoeed, besides tbe Prince and 
Princess Lichnowsky, who was a distinguished 
pianist, of tbe poet von Collin and Stephen von 
Breuning, both of whom had already apoken 
about shortening tbe opera, ihe tenor Rock, the 
basso Meyer, and lastly Beethoven himself, who 
at the outset defended eveiy bar. With bis ex- 
citable nature his rage knew no bounds, when a 
general opinion was expressed that whole pieces 
must come out. The aria of Pizarro bad its pecu- 
liar difficulties for the nnger, which Beethoven felt 
himself finally, and promised to compose a new 
aria. Prince Lichnowsky at length carried bim 
so far that he consented to have several single 
pieces left out, but only by way of experiment, 
in the next performance, since they had failed 
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once to produce efiect ; they could aftertrards be 
reinserted or used elsenhere. Beethoven yield- 
ed after long perttmsion ; but the crossed out 
pieces, amonfc which were a duet In 9-8 time for 
two sopranos, and a terzet io 3-1 time, wore 
never aung a^n upon the stage. 

Greatly occupied and in ofteo changing humor, 
Beethoven had for a long time discontinued big 
correspondence with his early friend, Dr. Weg- 
eler, in Coblenti. It was the 2d of May, 1810, 
when he again g&ve him some account of hia sit- 
uation. In the opening of his letter, written in 
no cheerful mood, he excused himself for bis 
long silence. " My good old friend," wrote Beet- 
hoven, " I can almost think my lines will cause 
you some astonishment. And yet, although you 
have had no proofs in writing, I still hold yon 
always in the liveliest remembrance. For a 
couple of yean past all stilt and quiet life has 
ceased with me. And yet I have formed no 
<!onclusion therefor, perhaps rather the contrary. 
Who can escape the influence of the outward 
storms ? Yet I were happy, perhaps one of 
the happiest of men, had not the demon taken 
up his abode in my ears. Had I not read some- 
where that a man ought not voluntarily to depart 
from this life so long as be can yet do one good 
deed, I long nnce should hare been no more, 
and that through myself- O bow beautiful is 
life J For me, however, it is forever poisoned ! " 

The motive of the request contained in this 
letter, to send him his certificate of baptism, is ob- 
scure. "Whatever expenses there may be," he 
wrote, "as Stephen von Breuning has an ac- 
count with yon, jou can he made good at once, 
since I will pay him all here immediately. Should 
you youn^ think it worth the pains to investi- 
gate the matter, and should yon be pleased to 
make the journey to Bonn, charge all to me. 
One thing is to be considered, namely, that there 
was still a brother of earlier birth before me, 
who likewise was called Ludwig, but with the 
addition of Maria, but who is dead. To detei^ 
mine my precise age, this also must he fouod, 
since I know well enough that an error in regard 
to it has arisen through others, they making me 
out older than I was. Alas I I have lived a gooil 
while without knowing how old I am. I had a 
strangers' r«^ster, but it is lost. Do not be offend- 
ed if I commend this matter to yoa very warmly, 
namely, to find out the Lndwtg Maria and the 
present Ludwig, who came after bim. The 
sooner yoa send me ihe baptismal certificate, the 
greater my obligation." 

In striking contrast with this letter, in which 
Beethoven's discontent and weariness of life had 
risen to a purpose of self-murder, from which 
ooly his moral sentiment restrained him, was one 
written about three months later (Aug. II,IS10.) 
With enthusiasm Beethoven described in this 
letter the impression of a visit, with which Bet- 
TiNA, the uster of the poet, Clemens Brentano, 
and aftervrardfl wife of the writer Achim von 
Amim, had not lon2 before snrprised him. 

" No Spring was ever fairer than this year's," 
wrote Beethoven. " That say I, dearest Bettina, 
and 1 ieet it too, nnce I hare made your acquaint- 
ance. You mast hare Ken that in company I 
am like a frog on the sand; he waltzes round 
and cannot get away, until iom« benevolent Gal- 
atea tosses him again into the great sea. Yes, 
I was redly high and dry, dearest Bettina. I 
was nuprised by you in a mraieDt when despon- 



dency was wholly master of me. But verily, it 
vanished at the sight of you. 1 would hare it, 
that you were of another world, and not of this 
absurd one, to which one cannot, with the beat 
will, open his ears. I am a wretched min, and 
mourn over others 1 This you vrill pardon me 
with your good beartr which looks out of your 
eyes, and your uadentanding, which lies in your 
ears. At least, your ears know how to flatter 
when they listen. My ears, alas I are a partition 
wall, through which I cannot easily have any 
friendly commanication with men. Otherwise 
perhaps I should have codflded more to you. As 
it was, 1 could only understand the great wise 
look of your eyes, and that has assured me I 
shall never more foi^t it. Dear Bettina I 
Dearest girl ! Art 1 Who understands it ? with 
whom can one speak about this great goddess 7 
How dear to ma are the few days when we 
chatted together, or rather corresponded I I 
have kept all the little cards on which your clever, 
your dear, dearest answers stand. And so I have 
to thank toy bad eyes, that the best part of those 
flying conversations were written down. Since 
you have been away, 1 have had painful hours, 
shadow hours, in which one can do nothing. I 
ran round indeed at three oV'lock in the alley at 
Schonbrunn, and on the ramparts, after yon 
were gone. But no angel met me there, who 
would have exorcised me like Ihee, angel. Par- 
don, dearest Bettina, this departure from the key. 
Such intervals I must have, to air my heart. 
And you have written to CiOBTtlB about me — is 
it not true ? O that I might stick my bead into 
a bag, where I could bear and see nothing of all 
that is going on in the world, because, dearest 
angel, I shall not meet thee in it. Bnt then 1 
shall receive a letter fram you ? Hope nourishes 
me—she nourishes half the world, and 1 have 
had her Ibr a neighbor alt my life. Else what 
would have become of me I I send here, writ- 
ten with my own hand : Kenait da daa Land, 
&c., as a memorial of the hour when I firct 
learned to know yon. I send also the other 
song, which 1 have composed nnce I took leave 
of thee, dear, deareat heart : 

Hen, meln Hcri, was sail das geben. 
Was l>edraoget dich so sehi ? 

Welch ein fiemdM, neues Lebin ! 
Ich erkeDDe diuh aicht mchr. 



e that. 

m;0 



" Yes, dear Bettina, you must 
Write me what the matter is (u 
with me, since my heart has become such 

The impression which the talented Bettina had 
made upon Beethoven, and especially upon his 
heart, lasted a long lime. On the lltb of Feb- 
ruary, 1811, ho wrote: "I have now two letters 
from you, dear Bettina. Your first letter ] have 
carried about with ma the whole summer, and it has 
oflen made me happy. If I do not write to you 
BO often, and yoa see nothing of me, yet I write 
you a thousand times a thousand letters in my 
thoughts. How you are situated there amongst 
the world's rabble in Berlin, I could not conceive 
if I had not read it from you. A great deal of 
twaddle about Art, without deeds 1 The best 
description of that is found in Schiller's epigram : 
* The Bivers,' wbere the Spree speaks." 

In congratulating his fnend on her approach- 
ing marriage, Beethoven adds a reflection on bis 
own condition. "You marry, dear Bettina, or it 
is already done. I hare not seen youonce before. 



Then to you and to your' husband flow all (he 
happiness with which wedlock blesses the wedded 1 
What shall I tell you of mysdf ? ' Lament my 
fate!" I eielaim with Schiller's Joan. If I can 
only rescue a few more years of life, I will thank 
the Highest, the All-in-Him5elf-inclu<iing, there- 
for, as for all weal or woe. If you write of me to 
Goethe, seek out all the words which can express 
to htm my inmost reverence and admiration. I 
am just lliinking of writing to him myself, on 
account of the Egmont, to which I have act mu- 
sii;, and indeed purely out of lore for his poemi, 
which make mit happy. Who can thank enough 
a great poet, the precious jewel of bis nation i! 
But no more now, dear, good Bettina. I came 
home this morning about four o'clock from a 
bacchanalian party, where I was forced to laugh 
a great deal, only to weep as much almost to-day. 
Intoxicating joy often drives me violently back 
upon myself. I kiss thee on thy forehead, dear 
Bettina, and impress therewith, as with a seal, all 
my thoughts for thee." 

In a later letter to Bettina Beethoven placed 
artiaiie worth higher than rank, titles and other 
outwani distinctions. He had been led to ihese 
reflections by bia meeting with Goethe in Tep- 
litz. He wrote from there to Bettina in Au^st 
1812: "Kings and Priuces can indeed make 
Frofiissors and Privy Conncillors, and hang about 
them titles and orders; but they cannot make 
great men, minds which stand out above the 
common rabble. That they must let alone, and 
they must hold us in respect when two such come 
together as I and Goethe. Then even Maj- 
esty must mark what can pass for great with one 
of us. Yesterday on the way home we met the 
whole imperial family. We saw them coming 
from a distance, and Goethe made himself free 
from my side, to place bimaelf on the side of the 
walk. Say what I would, I could not bring him 
a step further 1 1 pressed my hat upon my head, 
buttoned my overcoat, and went with arms down 
through the thickest of the crowd. Princca 
opened to right and left. Duke 
took off his hat ; the lady Empress 
greeted me first. The dignitaries knew me. I 
saw, to my true amusement, the procession de- 
file past Goethe. He stood, bat in hand, pro- 
foundly bowing, at the side. Then I took him to 
task. I gave bim no pardon, and I reproached 
bim with alt his sins, especially those against you, 
dearest Bettina 1 We bad just been speaking of 
you. God ! could I have bad as much lime with 
you as he, believe me, I would have produced 
more, much more, that is great. A musician is 
also a poet ; he can feel himself suddenly trans- 
ported by a pair of eyes into a fairer world, 
where grander spirits play with him, and moved 
to noble plans. What thoughts came into 
my head when I first learned to know thee, on 
Ihe observatory here during the splendid May 
shower I It waa a right fruitful one for me too ; 
the most beautiful themes slipped from your looks 
into my heart, which were one day to ravish the 
world, when Beethoven should no more direct I 
God grant me yet acoople of years, for I most see 
thee again, dear, Bettina I So demands the voice 
which always carries the pdnt in me. 8pir- 
ita, too, can tove one another ; I shall always woo 
yours. Your approbation is the dearest thing in 
the world to me. I hare told Goethe my opin- 
ion, how applause operates on one of us, and that 
one wants to be heard with the understanding by 
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one's equaU. Emotion is only fit for ladles — 
panlon me. With a man music mast strike fire 

out of hu 9oul. Ab, denn.'i't child, bow long it is 
alrpady that wn liave bi'en of one opinion about 
eTCrj'lhing ! Nothing la good but to Lave a 
beautiful, good soul, whom one recognizes in all 
things, and before nhom one need not bide one- 
self. One amst he something if one would appear 
something ; the world must recognize a person ; 
it is not always unjust. That (o be sure is of no 
concern lo me, since I have a higher aim. The 
Duke of Weimar acd Goethe wished that I 
would perform some of my music. I refused 
both. I do not play to tbeir perveree whims. I 
do not make absurd stDfl* at the common expense, 
with princely ones, who never discharge that sort 
of debrs. Thy last letter, dear Beltioa, lay a whole 
night OD my hear^ and there quickened me. 
Musiuians take all liberties." 

ITobecoDUDOFd.] 



Clementi'a Sonataa. 

Mvzio Clkhenti (bom in 1152, died in 1832) 
composed over one hundred Soaalas for the 
piano-forte. They enjoyed great favor in their 
day, and have alwaj's been esteemed classical 
models in that form of composition. Jt was only 
the deeper and grander poetry, rhe inspiration of 
a Beethoven, that cast them in the shade. Thu 
London Alhenaum, takes occasion, from the re- 
publication of some of them in London, to recall 
attention to their worth. As our own enterprii- 
uig publisher in Boeton, Mr. Nathan EichardMin, 
also has a doxen of these eonatas now in course of 
publication, we have thought that it may help lo 
awaken an interest in them to copy here the 
Atiencemn't article; 
CltmenlPg Sonatas. Nos. I. XXX. Andre's 

New Edition. Scheurmann & Co. 

In one reipect time takes as good care of mu- 
rician as poet — pving him a better chHuce than 
he awanls to pwntcr or arthilect. " Wind and 
weather" cannot corrode the lorms and features 
ofa score once on paper. "Lilera seripta mantf 
isa truth that applies to a Falestrina as well as 
to a Pindar ; and we are disposed to cherish the 
comfortable fancy that in mnslc there a little fear 
of that nertihing which intrinsically de9erve<l to 
live. The rude trials and veiiturings accomplish- 
ed in the days befiire civilization and culture — 
the junction of science and ima^inalion — had 
mode the art an art ; the manuscripts circulated 
ere printing was resorted to, are not comprehend- 
ed, of coune, io the above argument. Tradi- 
tions, it must be owned, perish ; but in all the 
relics of munc which exist, the form, color and 
proportion are there, unaltered by time, and thus 
within the power of taste (if taste be catholic) to 
appreciate, however remote the ancient form be 
from the modern fashion. The dbposition to 
revint and bring to light the monuments of music 
is on tha increase. We have lived lo see the 
discoveries in which Mdlle. do MontpcnBier*s 
marmilon, the Italian Lulli, conciliated his South- 
em instincts for melody with the French Ia>ite for 
dramatic pertinence, and thus laid the tbundatlon 
of a noble school of opera, resuming their place 
in the admiration of collectors and connoisseurs, 
not as curiositiiies, but as pleasures by no means 
to bo deapuied, even in our days of meretricious 
exa^eralion and exhaustion. Less extreme is 
the example now to be noticed. Still it is signiG- 
canl, as appearing at the very time when the 
couuters ol -foreign music-shops groan beneath 
violent and chaotic productions, professing to be 
new, but in reality, oldest of the old. A new 
edition of ' Clementi'e Sonata* ' is a real boon to 
the nee of pianists. 

Ctetnenti was one of the dry piaoista we have 
dsewhere pointed out — a composer to be nnged 



with Domenico Scarlatti, Cherubini, and Spon- 
tini. Buch "drynesa" as theirs, however, does 

got L'xclude beauty, but mikes beauty auxiliary 
to thought. At ihc other extremity of the scale 
piftnil fueh tomiMWurs as ( or^'lli, Ptrgolesi, and 
(in our own day) Signor Rosfini ; men with 
whom the faicinations of symmetry, color, bril- 
liancy without harshness, sweetness which shonld 
not cloy, stood Gnt, and intellectual pei 
came second. Be our classiGcation admitted 
protested against, it is certain that any 
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Clementi's Sonalai, will bo surprised, 
not merely by the science they display, but by a 
variety in form and invention, only paragoned by 
Beelheven's varieties. Let us illustrate this by 
speciGcation. In No. 9 attention may be called 
to the capital animation of the opening Allegro. 
The second movement, un poco andante, is as 
fresh as if Unydn bad sung and said it (for there 
is laying as well as singing in Haydn's andantes,) 
the Finale is built on a theme alike graceful and 
important ; and Clementi's were days when 
bustle, rather than such real consequence as be- 
longs lo grace, was sought for in finales (as, 
Bgam, ihe works of Haydn exhibit.) In No. S, 
page 69, we find Ihe progression used by Beet- 
hoven in his B/a( Symphony (referred to in the 
AtheniEiim some weeks since,) and, with il, an 
example of licence, which in Clementi's davs 
must have seemed heterolox. The passoge in 
question — bold and new enough to have made its 
inventor enamored of it^s nol repealed at the 
second part of the Allegro, ss canon law or- 
itianed. In its place we have a cadenza, far 
freer than most of the improvisations (so called) 
with which modern concerto players work up 
their concertos. No. 6 is the ZauberJlBle Sonata. 
No. 7 (• originally the third of three dedicated 
lo Miss Blake, the second of which in D minor, is 
remarkable for its force and passion) may be es- 
pecially commended for the sake of its Adagio 
and Rondo. The former is not long drawn, but 
expressive, new, and bold (jut the burden passage 
of its last five bars will luSoe to prove) ; the 
latter is capital as a mixture of sparkling and 
strict composition. No. 9, a Sonata, in G minor, 
is of a higher order still— a composition superb 
alike in its poetry and in its science. There is 
nothing in being for the piano-forte finer than its 
opening Allegro eon faoco, wilh its intimations 
and its meltings of figures, rhythms, tempi, one 
into the other (see especially pp. 137, 138.) 
These are as felicitous and nn free as the " break- 
ing out " of the Allegro in Beethoven's Egmont 
Overture, and the general tone of impassioned 
melancholy sustained throughout The slow 
movement, loo, is suice and noble. In No. II, F 
sharp minor, — excellent throughout as an example 
of wild music — tho Presto strikes us as having 
furnished possible aliment to Mendelssohn (com- 
pare il with the Scherxo in his Bianoforie Quartet 
in B minor). No 12, in F major, might have 
been characlcrized as alia Fantasia by its corn- 
In his notes on Schindler's 'Life of Beet- 
Frof. Mosciicles calls attention to the 
lue of a three-bar phrase in common 
tempo in the ' Choral Fantasia" as one of Beet- 
hoven's inventions; but, if Clementi's Sonata was 
an earlier work, here we find the peculiarity 
anticipated wilh an effect of symmetry and 
.iirangeness combined, alike felicitous and quaint 
The grandeur o[ outline in the opening Allegro 
in No. 14^ihe grace of the final Rondo Vivace 
in No. 15 — the contrasts in the Allegro eon spirilo 
(No. 17)— the grace of the Maestoso e CantabUe 
(No. 18) all claim notice— No. 21, in E flat, is 
throughout full of interest; and as a study of 
britliancy and expression combined ranks high. 
The Adagio is one of Clementi's most largely- 
developed slow movements. In No. 24 the 
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Cadema (pp. 195, 6, 7) may be pointed out as 
one of those flights of fancy spontaneous enough 
to silence those who have been used to complain 
of the ancient masters of science b' bide-bouod, 
pedantic, and rococo. So far Irom this, they could 
be free in proportion as ihey were learned. The 
' Chromatic Fantasia' of Sebastian Bach is fuller 
of notions and varieties than any ten caprices of 
modern times that we could name, — and who is 
more charming in melody than he could be in 
Sarabanda, Garotte, or Bavrrt'e 1 

These selected Sonatas of Clementi — to return 
to our immediate subject—will astonish many by 
the versatility, and contrast, and experiment they 
disclose, if examined as a body of works. And 
the edition does not yet include the author's 
Cherubini Sonatas, the third of which — his 
' Didone aftftondonafo'— will never be forgotten 
among pianists of the highest clan, — while the 
second, a fiery and free composition in D minor, 
deserves to be restored lo our chamber concerts. 
Whether these Sonatas be admitted to indicate 
that Clementi had the mine and quarry whence 
otbera have drawn ore, or the furnace in which 
he caat and refined the product of mine and 
quarry with mixtures and amalgams of his own, 
we repeat that, as a series of pianoforte poems, 
they siand next to Beethoven's. They are more 
various than Mozart's, more muscular, less mechan- 
ical than DuBsek's, compositions of the same form. 
Tbey cannot be played or relished without the 
siudcnt's ideas of style being enriched — his knonl- 
edge of the capacities of form extended — and 
his mechanical command over Lis instrument 
strengthened. 



Hie Bigbt Olgeot and the Ri^t Heaiu. 

Bl Ds. A. B. MiBX. 

What is really the proper object of all musica' 
educalion and employment? 

Joy in the art — we declare aa the firvt object 
A joyless occupation io. it — and bow frequently do 
we meet it ! how common is the olnervation, 
unfortunately, thai in the learning and practising 
of music, the original delight u quickly extin- 
guished, never to be felt again in iU pristine 
vigor and productiveness I — is fatal to the artistic 
sense, and is, indeed, more injurious than total 
disoccupation, dnue it not only misapplies the time 
which might have been otherwise profitably 
employed, but also destroys our capacity of receiv- 
ing saiisfoction from art. 

But ihe joy must be really artiilic — not foreign ; 
and still lei« must it be opnosed to art. We would 
hereby deprecate the tickling vanittj which loves 
to make a display of extrsordiuary technical 
facility, and plumes itself on difficulties overcome. 
Nothing is mora foreign nor further than Ibis 
littleness from true art, whose high calhos it is lo 
ruse OS from Ihe narrow limits of pergonal feelings, 
into Ihe region in common, of universal joy, love, 
and inspiration; nothing is more inimical and 
destructive to the true sense and enjoyment of 

:, than this poisonous mildew, which overlays 



activity and its productions. Nothing 
more surely draws the mind from the purifjing 
atmosphere of art, into the petty, narrow strivings 
and contentions of self-seekinz vanity, than Ibis 
eager ostcnation of personal skill ; and, in fine, 
nothing manifests more clearly to an intelligent 
mind, the wide gulf which separates vain Aom 
true art, than this exchange of its outward means, 
for its inward soul and object How general, 
however, is this striving in our parties and con- 
certs I How rarely is the joy of the listeners the 
object of ourconcert players and amateurs 1 How 
much nearer have they not at heart to astonish 
Ihe less proficient, and ts startle the unartistic 
crowd with newly-invented contrivances, wilh a 
technical composition of a Chopin, or a study of a 
Thalberg, or whatever the latest finger-artist may 
be called.* And how often is it not the teachers 
who urge their pupils lo this pernicious composi- 
tion, simply in order to obtain more scholars I 
The lowest, most unreflecting, merely corporeal 
pleasure of music, the most superficial enjoyment 
of a skipping dapce, is more artistic, more pro- 
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ductive and nobler, tlum Ihia monstrositj, vrhiL-h 
13 so widely diffu^d tunon^t ns. The feelini; 
perfonnaai.'e of the moat trivial song or liio most 
simple w&ltz, ia a stronger proof of the ftbilitj' of 
the scholar and of the teacher, than those pre- 
(.'OL-ioua and forced, though in reality cheap pro- 
ductions of Tanity. 

The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens 
by itself a ipiritiial parti uipat ion ; and this npir- 
Uual participation in art we regard aa the highest 
object to which our employment therein ia to be 
directed. If we do not close our heart and 
sensibilities, by caprice and ill-directed exertion, 
— if we do not ourselves destroy our feelings, and 
the natural operation of our minds, emotion wilt 
spring of ilaelf from the corporeal apprehension 
of the artistic work ; a more elevated life nill flow 
through our nervea, and joy through our mind, 
auch aa the pure enjoyment of art alone can 
produce; the assurance of community, of well- 
Deing, will loosen the hard crust of egotism from 
our hearta, and bind ua the more closely in sym- 
pathy and affection with the frienda who parti- 
cipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itself 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state of 
mind occasioned by works of art, and receives 
them devotedly, pure, and free from all the dross 
and sharp asperities of real personality ; it ia a 
communion of one soul with others, full of the 
intern^ feelings of humanity, and yet exempt 
from all oppreaxive materiality, or other disturbing; 
objects. And thus thia shadowy being, invoked 
by the musician's art, waves ite life of high 
eigniBcance before ns; we live in it, in pleasure 
or in pain, aa the apirit of the artist wills ; with 
bin), faultless and untouched, our personality 
becomes involved in a manifold spiritual exiatence, 
and we experience in ourselves the countless 
riches of this spiritual life, together with our 
narrowly-limited corporeal reality. Herein we 
behold long departed beings and circnm^itances 
— those pure lorms which Gluck eioked from 
Greece and the enchanted East: the patt4archal 
simplicity and dignity of that people, out of whoso 
darkness the light of the world wna to come, in 
Handel's songs: the mad confusion of the Phar- 
isees and their party, before the holiness of the 
new covenant, m Bach's immortal works. All 
these pass before tu; ages long in oblivl^in, licem 
sensibly present 

Whatever can move the human heart tn inno- 
cence, joy, delicacy, and childish humor, the most 
lovely play of the imagination, and the moat 
mysterious sensations of our spiritual essence, — 
all that Haydn, Mazarl, and Beethoven could Ice! 
or imagine, is lud open to us, and becomea our own. 

The real indirelting in art, and xincere devolion 
to it. are essential conditions in artistic education ; 
without them we cannot participate in its inc:<tim- 
able ^fts; Ihey are absoluleln indUpensabU. 

It IS not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to a nation or 
to its giUed individuals, a genuine artistic educa- 
tion, and thereby the full enjoyment, the highest 
pleasures of art. If such were the case, no nation 
could be more assured than ours* of the highest 
roo^cal education ; since, during the last century, 
at leaat, our musicians liare produced the most 
loAy and most pregnant ideas that have ever 
been embodied in sound. We have, on the other 
hand, experienced within a single century, after 
three noble exaltations, in the days of Bach and 
Handel, of Glnck, — Haj'dn, and Mozart, — and of 
Beethoven, also three several depressions from 
our upward flight; nay, if we wdl believe the 
loudest and most nomerous voices of the day, it 
would seem that in many minds even the remem- 
brance were lost of what it 
nniversally acknowledged t 
landmarks to excellence. 

Flaying and hearing only, 
as a sufficient means 3 education, although they 
must be the foundation and companions of all 
musical cultivation ; for we hear bad music as well 
as good ; and we know that the weak and spurious 
produces its eSeet (oflen quicker and to a greater 
extent) as well as tJie elevated and genuine. We 
must herein the more readily acknowledge the 
power trf sound, that even in its perverted 
* The Oermau. 
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the mmd and senses, — apart, 
elTect of secondary objects, of prejudice, and of 
fashion. Indeed, it is not to be denied, that the 
corporeal effect of sound acting in large masses, 
in conjunction with conaderable talent, magnilied, 
perhaps, by partiality into great superiority, in 
the performers, ia cxpable of producing from 
very moderate or indifferent works an effect which 
may surprise artists of judgment; but the cause 
of that etTect is not in the composition — It is the 
attribute of the targe body or volume of sound, 
Bnd of the influential partiality for the performers. 
Hence we may perceive bow small Ibe claims 
may be of many a vaunted work of art, whose 
pretensions have been estimated by its immediate 
consequences. Those persons, however, are acting 
very injudiciously, who, desirous of no further 
struggle, seem contented and satisi&cd with the 
goo^I that exists. It will indeed endure without 
further exertion. It will be conveyed from artist 
to artist, and the mH^nificent structure of art will 
be completed, so far aa may be permitted to 
humanity. But the communication, the partici- 
pation of artistic, and therewith cioUixed eleeation 
to our contemporariet, cannot be alloiveil to remain 
stationary. The history of the world is reckoned 
by centuries, and at wide intervals. The mo- 
ments of improvement progress like stars in the 
heavens, and with ihem aa they toll ; but the 
limited space of human life cannot di!<pense with 
its portion of their beneGcenl illumination. 

In line, the mere external, technical, mechanical, 
formal education, does not reach to the deep 
spring, where the lifeatream of art is generated 
and preaerved. It is but too often observable, 
unfortunately, bow empty and unproductive thia 
false external cultivation leaves the mind ; how, 
in Its pursuit, year after year, full of the noblest 
germs of life, and capable of the highest joj's of 
art, are allowed to fade and wither away. It has 
been remarked but too frequently, that these 
disciples of technicality, these virtuosi, these ama- 
teur dilettanti, thesA diorougU bnss cognoscenti, 
and ssthctical critics, have the most unsatisfactory 
ption of art, that they have little sympathy 
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True artistic education, like true art, is not 
concerned merely with the technicalities, which 
make only a handicraflaman, nor with mure out- 
ward consicleraiiunn, which, instead of living art, 
produce nothing but dead abstractions. It is 
governed by the esaenlial nature of its duties, 
and a.'^iimes for its object the bringing into life 
anil action the highest and fullest conception of 
art in each individual, and in the greatest number 
of individuala in the whole nation. In the pujiil, 
it searches for the germ of artistic susceptibility 
and capai-ity. This spark it cherishes and frees 
from obstructions, and nourishes and strengthens 
into (he power of lile. It then contemplates the 
region ot art, and examines what has hitherto 
been produced. Of all this, and of that which ia 
most worthy, it endeavors to convey as much as 
possible to the scholar, according to the jiower of 
each individual. This education does not move 
(he hand and fill the car alone, but penetrates by 
the senses into the soul ; through the deeply moved 
sensibilities it awakens the inward consciousness. 
And now the waves of sound may surge and roll 
— what the inward consciousness has apprehended, 
that which has become a sentiment and property 
of the mind, can be safely preserved and extended. 

This, in brief, is (fie abject of true artistic educa- 
tion, — to elevate the capabiiiiies, mental and cor- 
poreal, to Ike highest point. This is the indispen- 
sable process, without which, high attainment in 
art is not possible. Tliis is more or less the 
enlightened struggle of all who either wholly or 
in pari devote their life and powers to artistic 
employment ; this, whether it be acknowledged or 
not, it is the absolutely undeniable and indispen- 
sable Dbli<;atioa of all teachers to produce. 

Shall it be considered an empty dream to 
desire for our coantry, so deaply gifted in the art 
of sound, a general poptdar education in music, 
in that high and only true sense ¥ Does not this 
want and right proclilm itself from the deep 
inborn feelings of the, people, from the overdowing 



abundance of their conceptions, from our countless 
artists, from our display of the richest productions 
of art in advance of nations ? Shall our festivals 
be never more joyous with our national goni/i, 
which are more abundant, more varied, more 
melodious, and more deeply touching than those 
of any people on earth ? Shall the evangelical 
church oe perpetually deprived of her own 
appropriate music, which centuriesagowaacrented 
for her ? Shall the catholic church, in whose 
sacred service music assumes so important a func- 
tion, auSur in our country ro deep a degradation 
as it has endnred in Italy, where movemenia from 
Rossini's and Bellini's operas, and Auber's over- 
tures, disgrace the most holy moments of the 
sorvitje ? Or in Spain; where in recent times, 
church music is dumb, even to the psalmody of 
the priesthood ? We lear it not, and those who 
with u.'i have a higher (rust, will labor incessantly 
with all their strength, and on all occasions, to 
atl^n the highest object. We, a laborious people, 
strong iu body and mind, must strive for a higher 
elevation than tender nature has conferred on her 
southern children, to amuse their happy hours. 



Uosical Practice Among Birds. 

Many people imagine that birds sing by inntinct, 
and their Bong< come to them without any labor 
or practice. But ornithologists, who have made 
the habits of the feathered tribes a life-study, hold 
a diiferent theory, and tell of long and laborious 
practice in species and individuals to acquire 
faL'ility and compass of song. The following 
information from a practised observer will be new 
to many of our readers: 

Birds all have their peculiar ways of singing. 
Some have a monotonous song, as the bay-winged 
sparrow. The yellow-bird has a continuous chat- 
ter without any particular form of song. The 
cat-bird ia a mocker. The golden-robin has a 
sons of its own ; but each one may have a song 
of his own, though those of the same loualiiy are 
apt lo aing the same tune. The hermit-thrush 
has a round of variations, perhaps the sweetest 
singer nf the feathered choir. But the song 
sparrow has the most remarkable characteristics 
of song of any bird that sings. 

Every male song^sparrow has seven indepen- 
dent songs of its own, no two having the s-ime 
notes throughout, though sometimes, as if by 
accident, they may hit upon one or more of the 

Six years ago this spring I first made the dis- 
covery. A singer that nad taken up his residence 
in my garden, attracted my attention by the sweet 
variations of its song^, so I commenced taking 
observations on the subject. I succeeded at last 
in remembering all bis songs, which are to this 
day as fresh in my memory as any of our common 
airs that I am eo fund of whistling. On one 
occasion I took note of the number of times he 
sang each song, and the order of singing. I copy 
from my journal, six years back : 

No. t, sung 37 times ; No. 2, 8S times ; No. 3, 
23 times; No. 4, 19 times; No. 5, 21 times; No. 
6, 32 times; No. 7, 18 times. Perhaps next he 
would aing No. 2 ; then, perhaps, No. 4, or 5, and 

Some males will sing each tune about fifVy times, 
though seldom; some will only sing tbem from 
five lo ten times. But, as far as I have observed, 
each male has his seven songs. I have applied 
the rule to as many as a doeen different birds, 
and the result has been the same. I nould say 



any one may watch a male bird while singing, 
and will find he will change his tune in a few 
minutes more. 

The bird that I first mentioned came to Ihe 
same vicinity five sprinmi in succession, sinmng 
the same seven songs, alnaj-s singing within a 
circle of about twenty rods. On the fifth spring 
be came a month later than usual ; another spar- 
row had taken possesrion of his baoting-grounds, 



) be established himself a little • 
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I noticed thit he rann; less frequently than of old, 
and in a tatt daya hi» h)[)j; iraa hushed forever. 
: No doubt old a^e (^Uinied him ts a vicdm. In 
I other cssea I have known a Binner lo return to 
the same place two, three, &nd four yeara; but 
I froquently not more llian one. I think there is 
I not a more intcrestinj; or remarkable fact in 
' natural hirtory than tlie one 1 have related, and 
I it 19 s fact you may confidently btdieve. — Neic 



nAKDBI. OUT OP TUKE— COXCOHDIA Dl&- 
CORS. — This celebnile'l composer, though of a 
very robiut and uncouth appearance, yet had 
I siK'h a remarkable irritability of nerves, that he 
I could not bear to hear the tunini; of instruments, 
and tkerefore this iras always done before Handel 
'vud. A musical wa^, irho knev how to 
'act some mirib from his irascibility of temper, 
stole into an orchestra on a niglit when the late 
nee of Wales (ihe firrt royal personage who 
r succeeded in "composing" Ilandel,) was to 
be present at the performance of a new oratorio, 
' untuned all the inslrumenti, some half a note. 



^ al of beginning Con Spirito; but 

the faorrible discord, ibat the enraged 

I Blartcd up from his seat, and having overturned a 

I double-bass which stood in his way, he seized a 

I ketlle^^^um, which he threw with such vioience 

the head of the leader of Ihe band, (hat he 

it his lull-bottomed wig by the effort. Without 

liting to replace ii, he advanced fiearheaded to 

I the front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, 

t BO much choked with pasdon, that utterance 

s denied hitn. In thii ridiculous attitude he 

j stood staring and stamping for some moments 

I amidst A convulsion of laughter ; nor could he be 

prevailed upon to resume his seat, till the prince 

I went personally to appease his wrath, which he 

I with great difficulty accooiplisbed. 

Political Magazine, 1786. 



Tekors, by a Tesore.— " La Spia" writes 
I from Paris to the Transcript, among other things 
I tliG foMowiDg: 

A new tenor ("Coiieau rare" as the journals 

my) is said to have been found in the person of M. 

; Kt^ARD. lie haaafine organ but doesnot know 

I to use it yet. The days of UurttEz, RuitiNi, 

, are passed, and there is in the list of modern 

^ers none to fill their vacant places, ll may 

not be known that Rossini's " Win. Tell" shared 

1 (he fate at first of moit operas — that is, it was 

Eerronued but a very few times and then thrown 
y as a failure. The critics found as usual, some 
I rather elfeclive choruses and a fine trio only. It 
«as written for Noukrit, who sanj; with a sort of 
Jiiied falsetto viHce. Duprez had then just 
I arrived from Italy and was engaged at the Grand 
j Opera, It was thought great prcsuoiption on his 
j part to allcmpt to sing against the favorite Nonrrit, 
I who was so much admired by the public-, that 
upon taking his farewell, he brought hia children 
I on the stage with him and took a sort of family 
adieu of his friends. Duprez said lie did not wish 
to take away any rSle front Nourrit, but would 
L'ept any one liir his ddbut Nourrit mi<rht choose 
give him. « William Tell" had then failed so 
deciiledly that Nourrit said he might take the role 
I of Arnold. Uuprez accepted it, and the house 
was crowded with tbo friends of Nourrit, who feit 
sure of Duprez'a fiasco. The articulaHon of 
Duprez was so perCact that for the fir^t lime on 
record every syllable and every letter even, was 
distinctly understood in the opening recitative. 
The audience stared at one another and waited, 
not knowing what to think of the tenor wboae 
manner of declamation was always at full voice; 
and after the first act there were was but little 
enihu-iiasm, every one saying it would ho impos- 
sible for A linger to continue five acts with such a 
method. 

Dupres bimnelf^ between the first and saoond 
acts, entered ibe private box where hia wife waa 
sealed, and told ber " that without doubt tfaey 
would be obliged to return to Italf." In the trio 



of the second act, however, be created such 
enthusiasm, even among his enemies, as was never 
before or afterward known ; and in the aria finale 
he stamped himself the greatest artist the world 
ever produced. He gives lessons now to his 
classes at the ConEervatoire, and has written two 
or three operettas, which have been done with 
some success. He is not as rich as he ought to be, 
as, artis>like, be lived very fast, and artists were 
not paid in those days as liberally as ihey are now. 
He said • short lime «nce to his class, ".i4f{«z/ 
AUez ! ! Etudiez ! ! peul-elre pourrat vous gagner 
vingt nilie Jrancs par mots ! il etl vrai queje ne 
Us ai jamais gagne moi; mais cependani il y en 
a, qui gagntnt autant que eela!" (referring to 
Tamberllk.) 

M. Ut'BYMARD, the present tenor dt foret, baa 
been indisposed for some lime past, and on his 
account tbo performance of Wro. Tell has been 
delayed. It is announced, however, as soon as ha 
is recovered, which from all accounts will not be 
at present. A week ago, his voice was despaired 
of entirely, he having broken it in endeavoring 
to reach not the famous " do," but the " re," de 

{oilrine. Roger, bis rival,iidoubllessoneof the 
appiesi of mortals at present, and will continue 
to warble in falsetto for many years to come. 
Last week, Mademoiselle Duprez, the daughter of 
the ex-lenor, who sings at the Opera Comique, 
was married, I hear, to a young professor of the 
piano, and has bad allowed her a month's vacatiMi 
in consequence. She is said to sing well with a 
tres-pelite voix, and doubtless her Duaband will 
make himself useful in playing her accompani- 
ments. • • • It is well known that Nourrit 
while at Naples, hearing of the continued success 
of Duprez in Paris, committed suicide by throwing 
bimscu from his chamber window into the street. 
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Kono amon^ tlw BlintL 

The blind have certain advant^ea over the rest 
of us in the atudy of music. The very incon- 
venience of not seeing notes drives them into 
more immediate and direct dealings with the 
sounds themselves. They commune with music 
at first hand. They cannot lee how high a note 
is, what the width of an interval, what the coo- 
tents of a chord ; they loam it by the ear, they 
hear it. Such ud as they may recdve from the 
raised characters, employed in our modern sys- 
tem of education for the blind, cannot alter the 
case materially. The fingers can feel over but a 
few notes at a time, where the eye takes in the 
general course of a musical passage or a whole 
movemcDt, Hence where the blind study muuc 
at all, they learn to deal with sounds and inter- 
vals as fixed and positive facts, with the thing 
signified, and not the mere sign. Notes (or the 
eye are a great convenience : but they also tempt 
to laziness in the ex.ercise of Ihe power of con- 
ceiving of sounds as sounds. 

The pupils in Blind Institutions therefore often 
make good organists. Their attention is so fat- 
tened upon the true relation of sounds and vcncea 
in potyphonous composition, the development of 
themes by innate laws, that they readily acquire 
a taste for the strict style of compowtion. Then 
there is something in their very abstraction from 
the outward world which favors that deeper ab- 
sorption in music as a world by itself, which is a 
condition of all genuine mosiciaiuhip, especially in 
the sphere of organ music. 

Music is made an important branch in instita- 
tions for the educaUon of the blind. The Royal 



Institution at Paris has supplied many of the 
churches with oi^ranists from its graduate pupils. 
All the older institutions of our own country have 
sent forth qualified muriciana, who have become 
teachers of music, organists, &c. Some of these 
have evinced skill in composiuon. 

We are led to tbeee remarks from pemnng 
some organ compositions sent as in MS. from 
Philadelphia. They are the production of a 
recent pupil and assistant teacher of the Penn- 
sylvania Institotioa for the InslructJon of the 
Blind, Mr. Datid Wood, a young man scarcely 
of age, who baa been totally blind from lurtb. 
He performed with great credit in the recent 
organ concerts In that city, for the exhibition tf 
the great organ built by Mr. Knaupf. He haa 
been for several years under the muncal instruc- 
tion of Mr. £. Ffbivfer, teacher in the institu- 
tion, and also of Mr. Gstzb, a distinguished 
organist in Philadelphia. 

They consist of three short Prelndea, and a 
Fugue with Chorale : the last three with a third 
staff for the pedal. The preludes are slow move- 
ments in strict orgiD style ; all is clear aa it is com- 
plex, all well connected and symmetrical, the 
themes naturally developed, each of the four 
voices being always obligato, la. The technical 
demands of muucianship are fully satisfied. They 
may not show creative genius, but they do show 
a decided turn for this sort of writing, and amount 
to something more than mere phrase work ; they 
are not without senlimeDt and beauty. The 
fburth is a regular fugue, which ii made a foun- 
dation for the introduction of a con(o /Jrmo, the 
old tune of "Nuremberg," line by line, with in- 
tervals between, while the fugue goes on. This 
too is clear, ingenious, efiective. On the whole, 
theee are compositions auch as do not often make 
tbeir appearance in our American schools of 
music, and ibey would do credit to the Conser- 
vatoires abrosd. By the annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, we learn tbal the mu- 
sical department continues to give veiy satisfac- 
tory results under the skilful direction of Mr. 
PfeifTer. Twelve of the pupils receive instruc- 
tion on the organ, and forty-six on the piano. 
Several of them are already qualified as organiab 
in the Episcopal or other serrice, and others to 
teach the piano or sing in church choirs. They 
have an Orchestra among themselves, composed 
of tbirty-fonr members ; 



The ore 



lestrs is campoaed of the following inatru- 
ioUns, 12; violu, 2; violancellas, i; cou- 

2; Sutes, 3; clarinets, 2 ; home, !; trum- 
.sa trombone, 1 ; ophicleide, 1; grcBtdrum, 

drum. 1 ; cjmbala, 1 ; trian^tle, I ; total 34. 



—The 



Auber; C minor ^ympbaav, b; Beethoven i Web 

Concerto, tor piano and orchestra ; tni other 

able compositions by these and other great m 



uid other remark- 



Bobsrt SobmiuuiiL 

We conclude onr extracts, commenced in our 
last, from a German critique on Schumuin's 
earlier cwnpositions ibr the [uano-forte. As in- 
stances of hu more extravagant manner when 
first infected by the fever of what was called the 
" New Somanticism " in Art, the following works 
were named : AUegro in B, Op. S ; Elvdes Sjfm- 
f^niquet. Op. 13; Concert tant Orahettre, Op. 
14 ; Piano-fortt Sonata, Op. 16 ; Fanlaiie, Op. 
IT. The writer proceeds : 

" These yoathfnl creations contain much that 
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ig individunl, sterlinn, and deepl/ conceived ; 
manj beauties that betmy uncommon gifts, and 
nngle pasMigea that am excellent. £epeciallj 
from tbe tut two productions (Op. 15 and 17) 
there flaibeB many a noble gem ; still it is not 
wrought out, not purified from the surrounding 
droBs, and too much disfigured hj baser earths 
and metals. 

"Beades this hetcrc^neous overloading, we 
find on alt udes difficulties of (he most appalling 
calibre, heaped np nnnecessaril]', enough to fright- 
en away the most skilful, practiced plajer, if he 
raitk not with the virtaoios by profession, with 
the Liads, Thai bergs, &c. 

" Cnqoeslionablj the Faniafie, inscribed to 
I^stt, affords the ricbest and yet tnoet unquick- 
ening lasuriaDce of this neo-rtKnantiu hyptr- 
geni^Ug.. Tbe eccentric, tiie arbitrary, tbe vague 
and undetermined, could scarcely be pushed 
farther. The transcendentalism, so loved t>efore 
all things, degenerates at times here into madne^ 
and titter unintelligibleness, while the striving 
after originality loses itself in the unnatural and 
oventrained. The composer reminds us of a 
rich nobleman, who, (o make himself inacces^ble 
to all approach in his aristocratic superiority, sel- 
fishly fences himself in from the world, surrounds 
his grounds with deep pits, high, Ihomj' hedges, 
■pring-guns, and foot-snares, and so fortifies and 
palisades himself that people are discoars^ied 
from seeking nearer acquaintance with bint. The 
DavidibUndlertamt and Che Camiealseenen are 
tefreahing exceptions." [Dances of the members 
of the " David's league " against the " Philistines," 
or Young Germany against old fogies. For an 
account of this and of the little musical fiiQcies, 
called the " Carnival scenes," see vol. vii., page 5, 
and vol. viit. p. 17 of this Journal.] "The first, 
thrown off as skelohes, rather than finished char- 
acter-pieces, are nevertheless distinguished by 
variety and individaab'ty in tone and keeping. 
So too are the latter, ' musii'al Retire pictures,' so 
spirited and interesting in their treatment, from 
which gleams a certain j> ne saui qaoi of genuine 
French April, full of epigrammatic points and 
barbdd witticisms. It goes on in grotesque 
ley ; a downright fantastical masquerade, f 
h amors and intrigues. But out of the wild, 
chaotic whirl, amidst the sounds of mirth and 
hilaration, rising like fleeting Champagne bub' 
bles, there meets the ear at times, with 
pected pathos, a single, as it were stray tone of 
sweet, sincere tenderness, and humorislic 
tentedness and constancy. 

" If we go through St hnmann'a piano composi- 
tions consecutively, it is interestin|c to rea 
how the composer gradually gains in simplicitj' 
and works himself out more and more to self-de- 
pendence. The peculiar nalurel of the composer 
himself, his musical subjectivity comes out purer, 
sharper, more decided, while there is more facil- 
ity and (KHMcious certainty in the handling of 
the motives. That awkward and disturbing 
heaviness disappears, because the composer seeks 
to rid himself of all superduous baggage, all 
chance accessories, and limits himself to the essen- 
tial and the indispensable. Whereas at first he 
always wrote so hard that, to use Boeme'a es- 
pressioD, ' the axle threatened to break under 
him*; but here already you can entrust yourself 
to him irith less danger. 

" We most here mention the ' .Sndertcenen,' 
(Scenes of Childhood) Op. 15, which belong utt- 



qupstionably to Schumann's best achievements in 
this kind. Here, by a half prophelii', half poetic 
intuition, and by that plastic quality of mind 
whith is peculiar to tlic objeetirc way of viewing 
things, the L-omposer has succeeded in so merging 
himself in single moods, states, and salient mo- 
ments of childhood's world, and in so mastering 
them musically, that a susceptible mind must feci 
itself most deeply penetrated and most vividly 
addressed by them. How is this remarkable 
effect produced ? How is the bearer transported 
into so complete an illusion ? By the truth of 
the delineation, by the fidelity to nature of the 
coloring ; by the feet that the tone-poet is entirely 
absorbed in his subject, has lived and felt bis way 
into it, or rather back to it ; in a vrord, that he 
has most happily hit the charmingly naive, the 
sweetly, carelessly gushing, real childlike tone. 

" These ' Kinderscenen ' prove most clearly, 
that what is sij^nificant and characteristic admits 
of being compressed into a narrow space, into 
the limits of a determinste form ; that it is not 
always neceswry to give loose rein to wild and 
planless fancy, and throw oneself into the arms 
of chance. The greatest artists often feel a 
noble and a finer pride in the achievement of 
what is great and individual within and in spite 
of formal limits. 

"The • Arabeike,' Op. 18, and the'B/umen- 
sfflct.' (Flower piece) Op. 19, must also be com- 
mended, as works more distinguished by their 
melodious flow, their clearness and song-Iihe 
keeping, than by any special originality. The 
latter liears an occasional family resemblance to 
Mendelssohn's ' Songs without Words,' and to 
John Field's Nottnmos and Romanzas. The soft, 
dreamy, tender, lyrical, almost fcminin« character 
of Field's eanlelina, sqimds unmistakably in both 
pieces. But the resemblance does not affect you 
unplea.iantly ; quite the contrary, because Schu- 
mann knew how to join with it an excellence 
which is foreign to tbe Englishman, and which 
lifts him far above Field ; to-wit, an altogether 
richer, fuller, and more various harmonic setting, 
a more artistic perfection of figures and forms of 
accompaniment, than is ever the case with Field, 
where so much is loose and dilleltantish. 

"More indcpiendent and significant are the 
' Humorettt ' and the G minor Sonata, which we 
venture to pronounce the gems of tbe whole col- 
lection, full as it b of sterling things. In the 
* HumoTe»ie ' tbe interest is kept awake and in- 
creased from beginning to end by the grent 
variety in matter and in form, by tho constant, 
rapid, and yet always natural and easy alterna- 
tion of tbe most diverse imsges, ideas and feel- 
ings, floating in and out fantastically and 
dreamily. • • • • 

*' Novalis says : * A work of Art is so much the 
more interesting and genuine an outflow of one's 
personality, the more ndes it presents, the more 
the ways in which it can be understood and 
loved.' ITiis seems to us to be the case with the 
compontion in question. If then we confess that 
we felt a breath from it as of pure mountain air, 
an altogether peculiar, keen, but invigorating 
freshness ; and then again fancied ourselves in the 
midst of the young, fresh, impetuous torrent of the 
forest brooks ; if we add, that a strangely sweet, 
shuddering feeling of power, of inteSIectual 
health and fulness seems to dwell in this ■ Hu- 
moreiitf,* which imparts itself by little and little 
to tbe hearer, and gradually fills him with that 



perfect, blissful satisfection, which one only fceli 
in strains that flow out from the deepest and most 
secret fountains of the soul, we think we shall 
come tolerably near to tbe truth. 

" Still richer matter for dijoussion and for all 
sorts of adventurous interpretations is affonkil by 
the G minor Sonata; of which we will merely 
say that the composer has here adhered sirii-lly 
and consistently to the exirting Sonata form. In 
these last two works the forms and dimension* 
are larger and more developeil ; everything in 
them is more thoronghly wrought out and fin- 
ished than in the ^ JCmderieeaen,' whkh are fuiii- 
tive and sketchy, although kept within certtun 

" The ' NactHOcke,, (Night pieces) arc to he 
mentioned as containing in their rhapsodical and 
arbitrary grouping something that is like impro- 
visation, something taken from the chance hu- 
mors of the moment. 

" Then there is tbe ' Faiching-^gchtcant nut 
Wien' (Csmival pranks in Vienna) a companion 
piece to the Carnival Scenes; at least you find in 
it the same shifting medley, the same over-foam- 
ing, sparkling humor. Humorutic heat-lightings 
on all sides; everywhere the rockets of wit and 
jubilant spirits shoot up the imps of ro^iah mock- 
ery and most unbridled whim hiss around us, for 
example, on page 7, 8 and 9, where among other 
ihings, the old-fashioned, right Fhilisterish and 
' fogy ' motive : AU der Gro/maler die Grossmal- 
ttr nahm, (which appears also in the Carnival) 
produces a grotesque contrast and a most comical 
rococo effect. The most musically rich of these 
fancy pictures doubtless is the Intermezzo, No. 4- 
How such a dark fellow, such a marplot and gen- 
uine Old Grumbler, looking out so threatening 
and reputuve from ander his E flat minor visor, 
could happen into this jovial company, it is not 
easy to see. The harsh, serious and stem tone, 
before which all joy and cheerfulness must freeze 
to death, is hardly suited to such pranks. Once 
hapfiily passed this Intermezzo, and we breathe 
freely again, as if we felt delivered from an evil 
charm, and could call after him, like Shakspeare's 
Orlando to Master Jaiques : ' I am glad of your 
departure ; adieu, good Monsieur Melancholy ! ' " 

Tbe writer closes his review of these earlier 
works with the belief " that they are to be 
counted among the most significant productions 
of Art at the present day (1844), distinguished 
throughout by a high and noble striving, and 
containing in themselves many germs of a new 



A Orave Trofeswr. 
Another of those incredible programmes has been 
placed before us, of the miraculous concerts by which 
tho musical ideas of pcopla in our country villages 
are continually lifted to ihe top-wave of suhlimilj 
and ecslacy. Thiswasa concert st Sharon Sprinjrs. 
The hero thereof was a blind man, yclep'd rrof W. 
A. Cabnb, " tlic lion bass of ihc world." The show. 
bill furlher sUles that Frof. C. is a young man of 
SI yean of sgs. "Be proimunea dalinclli/ leords of 
(KO er more tglhbUt on GG In the Bass, and up to 
BB in alt, making a compass of about /ntr ecfarei 
and a hatf! He excels in instrumental music, per- 
forming upon the Melodeon and Piano with exqui- 
site taste. He plays some of the most difficnti opera 
music upon the Comet, io connection with eiilier of 
these inatmmcnts, at the same time. Ue also pirys 
tana apon a aymmm lein, about three feel long, 
and imitates on these instruments a locomotive in 

UIJIIIZ(;il ;:y v^J\_'\_'X '^- 
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' fsll Operation. Ha U Hlsoableto piny the most ditli- 
n\t music upon two diffin-eni itatramtntt at lAe tame 
' tiw. and Imiiates x full brrus band I Frodnces thre« 
different tone* on ona insiniment, «nd gi»e« a most 
petTert imilBtfon of n loramniive, in moiion, in times 
of dinger, am vinK and leaving ataiiona, and imilatea 
llie Mom, whiiitle, and iicll, with wonderful preci- 
lion." We hare our onn luspieiona aboat thii 
Ujnd profeuor. There ia a smell of lutphnr about 
He surely cannot be of thii world ; or he Ii in 
, league with powers below. Nor ia our terror dUsi- 
'^ paled by the lugubrious, phaniasmal, tbnrth-yard 
I ehanieterofhia"eui(ableMlectioiufor(heei'ening'a 
entcrtainmenl," which ioclade the foUowing "len- 
timental" piece*:— 
(ireeCing: Introductory. 
The Maniac : A Scene la a Lunatic Aiyhim. 
Tbe Old SeiUJu : A piece in which it reprpgenled ■ 
Sviton buryiuft the dead, tbe ftlling of the dirt 
DU tbe coffin, &c. 
I Tbe Spell : A aong of Love. 
The Green Bay Tree : Diaappointed Love. 
Rocked in the Cradle of thcTJe«p: BepreaentiDg the 

norea of the ocean daabiuB and toamiDK. 
The Phantom Chorua. ** 

Death of Napoleon : Baaa Solo. 
Boyhood Dava : " 



ooked ai 



:' Baes Solo. 



the death-bed of her aon. 
an Che Life-Boat : A Song ol 



Wrongs and Woe* i Base Solo. 

Mj Name in the Sand ; Baas Solo. 

N. B.— The Sleigh Side: Pumpkin Pie: We're all 

dodging, &c 

Thoae cheeifnt pumpkini and slejgh'rides at the 
end, howcTor, indicate a funny ghost. But the cere- 
monies conclude with three " overtures," entitled, 
" The Locomotive," " The Storm," and — " Death" '. 
—after which this professor.ot the blaeb art, rrdioima, 
ra his appalled audience to feats of vcutdlequlsm, 
"myttcriouE disappearance*," die. 



I " Father Hkinbich is again meditating in his 
! oW age a remm flight over the oecUn to his German 
I home ; and the thought sucgesting certain analogies 

wiih Bccriea in hia hermit life in the Western forests, 
: he has added another (the Opus TT) to that list of 

Btqpendous tone-worka of bis, which have always 
. proved impraciituble lo our orchcslraa. He sends 

ns the faniaatic programme : 
I FFOBramme of tho 77tli Work of A. P. H. 
I C0LUMB.5:: 



Cranik Capriccio Foiante. A CharBcteriatic Ameri- 
can Tone-Picture, for full Orchealra. 
No. 1. The Billing of birds, and thunder-lite flnp- 

piiiC9 of a piusing phalanx of AmericBn Wild 

ri):eona. 
a. The aerial armies, alight on the primeviil forest 

trees, which bend and craah beneath (heir weight. 
3. A lioilight icent. The cooing of the doyes, pre- 



a grand council resolve to 
■inged emi- 



5. The va»l cnncla 
migrate elsewhere. 

6. Siiilden rise and flight of the myriad 

T. The presence of hunters startles the muUJindi- 

8. The wounded and dying sink tumnltuonsly 
cartfiward. 

9. In brooding agitation the Columbines continue 
their flight, darkening the welkin, as Ihey ntcer 
their a«rial requiem, bat passing onward, ever 
onward to the goal of their nomadic wandering — 

Thejrttn Sammai e/the Nac WorUi. 

A recollection of a Hermit in bis Log-honee in 

Kentucky. Amtboni Pbilif Hbihbicb. 

Horro. 



Tl»1 



'tDgHl [hgnlni ihakt the biosdloi ij : 
nu ncka-ttB nMtna mrgettal rife, 
uuwertDI qnak* th* esbolni «Ttb n^Dm. 



It is stated, on the authority of a private letter 
from London, that Gbisi and Makio hare resolved 
to visit America again, and may be expected durin;; 

the next winter The Nae York Masieol World, 

(RtctiABD Stobbs Willis, editor,) in commencing 
a new volume this day, with " a weekly tssue of 
19,000 copies,'' announces an important accession to 
its editorial corps in "that Nestor of the musical 
profession," Dr. Edwabd Hoimibs, tlie learned or- 
pioiat of Trinity Church. We may expect some 
Bpicy criticisms. We congratulaie friend! WlLLlB 
and MoHAND on the remai^able succeis of their 
journal ; me should he i;Iad Of half aa much. The 
Maiiail Eeview (Messrs. MiaOH & Bbotuebs) in- 
forms its readers regularly upon its litlc-page that 
its circulation is more than three iima thai ofani/ other 
musirat periodical! — 45,000, then I Forty-five thou- 
sand people in our conntry, who love and think ol 
Music as an Art enough to suhteribe to a musical 
Art jonrnal I Verily we art a mnisieal people. . Tbe 
best mu.iieal journals in Germany, even, count their 
subscribers by hundred), and not by thousands. 

HAitBTZBK Opened most brilliantly at the New 
Tork Academy on Monday night — at least ao far aa 
andicnee (;oea — for there was a rash of many more 
than could obtain entrance. Tbe pi^ was 11 Tro- 
vatare; the principal singers Mme. LAiiiAHaE, Mile. 
Vemtaldi (as the Gipscy], Ahodio and Bbiohou. 
On Wednesday evening TmBBmi, I'le new tenor, 
lately from Havana, of whom great things were said 
beforehand, appeared In Zucio di [aminermoor. The 
N. T. Times says he is about equal to Bbionoli. 

The New Yoik Miuicnl World informs us that 

"a German Opera troupe commences at Boston in 
September"; "said to be a large and most efficient 
company, and will give German, Jtalian and French 
operas." This is too good news to nkve reached us 
here, where Boston ia, and we *n all e»gn to learn 

particulars Slill another new psalm bookl — 

making lii this season. This last goes right up to 
the siara, calling itself " The Celesttna"j it is the 
production of a tuneful swain rejoicing in the name 

of VlBOlL COKTDON TlTLOB. 

IIbniit B. Sqcirks, tho American vocalist (tenor) 

will shortly return from Naples VBiTVALi is at 

Roboken, getting np her wardrobe for her opera in 
Mexico, and her brother is in Europe, forwarding 

singers for the troupe Our young townsman, Mr. 

NAtHAN B. Ci-APF, the pianist, who has been sindy- 
ing for two years at the Musical Cbnservatorinm in 
Leipzig, is now on his way home to bis native city, 
(if ha has not already arrived,) bringing very high 
testimonials from bis profeason, Moschctes, Plaidy, 
Hichter, and others. We believe he intends to es- 
tablish himself in Boston, and trust that he will find 
patronage, and strengthen the cause of tmo Art in 
oar commnniiy. At least wa ar« encouraged to 
bopo this by (he kind of interest he has shown in 
music while abroad, (see notices of private concerts, 
&c, in Leipzig in our columns during tbe last winter.) 

A concert Farthe benefit of tbe fVench sufferen 
by the laic inundations wns given on the Uth alt. at 
Baden-Baden ; with grand orchestra and chorus, 
conducted by Berlioz, and with Hlle. Ddtbez 
and Mme. ViABixtT, from Paris, and Heir Obb- 
mihoeb, from Carlsruhe, aa solo singers Men- 
delssohn's " Elijah" was recently given Bt Geneva 

by more than seven hundred performers Bob- 

DOOTti, the famoas singing-master, died recently In 
Farii. 

German journals mention that Prof. Comeliai, the 
painter, has lately been appealing as an amateur 
compoeer of mu.'iiG, in tbe shape of sacred works and 
lAeder, — and aniiannee that the Dokc of Saxe-Coburg 
is engaged on a flfUi operai, eatlded ■ Diaaa,' ... .Ilia 



Gazette Mmirtdt of Paris slates that Ave MS. 
Quartets far stringed instruments, hy Donlcetti, 
have been for some time in the hands of Signer 
Piatii ; and thnt on being tried by him and three 
Italian partners they proved lo be of " a mngnificent 

beauty." Mr. White, n young artial of color, the 

other dny carried off the flrat priw for violin plaving, 
in an arena no less ambitions than thai of the 1*01^ 
CJiRierwifoire. 

The London Atheaccum has some pertinent rvmarks 
upon a point to which we have before called atten- 
tion, and which we hope will some day be practically 
considered by our moBic-publishers. It says : 

A musical friend throws oat a suggestion, the im- 
portance of which needs no word of ours to commend 
It. — "Why," says he, "is puhlished mnMc never 
riaicdt" The complete works of a writer like Dr. 
Spohr (to give an instance) may stretch over hilf a 
century. It 1% true ibey w numbered, for the most 
purl — l)ut Their number (^presents ihe order of com- 
position, not of publication. A lime comes when 
original editions ai-e exhausted — and when from the 
dispencd mass of the master's works, unequal in 
vnlue, some profi'sior or publisher shall select and 
rc.issne that which is of permanent valae. In ibis re- 
issue of course the numerical seijuence may be broken, 
and the guidance of a dnte would he most welcome. 
The SDggcstion of our friend waa called out in refer- 
ence to the republication of the best among Clameoti's 
hundred and sir Sonafat, making finaandthiriu icortt 
(vide F^tis). Few who examine the new senes, and 
who remark the numerous examples of imilalion or 
of resemblance to the works of other writer* which 
dementi's Sonatas contain, will not wish to aacer- 
tain how far certain ideas have been anticipations, 
coincidences, or recollections. As matters stand, 
however, precise informatioii on the siibjeci is haidly 
attainable. 



BINaiHO AT BIOHT. 

AtOght Blntring BChul win bt optDMl bj D. H. MARTlIt, 
at th> CtaTlailin BAptlil Ckanb. «>rii>i of Kivtlaod and 



m lh> PIAHO-FOKTK. an HoKDir, B^pt 21. (I 
AppllnittJfniH to be madv. Ibr rlaow or prii 



BIQITOR AUaUBTO BEHSELASZ 

ISDOwiwlTlomdnpnidla. He maj be addrnwd at 
•kit Biclwnji*, OMd'i Maaio Slor*, or al Ui nstiiaiiB*, Ho. 



or the bcnelt of th 



A HaerniSoent Edition of Beetiioven'a Sonataa. 

Printed from Bograved FlatM. For Six DoUars. 

The 31 SonaBu, < 




It to BvgM t;piigfii|ii 
lUuM «aa tbanftn M plaeiil apao thla cdUion as brini lo 
mrj partletiUr u naet Kprint ol the baM ttannan, waits 
Nperlor ptaua. paper, pnti-wnk, tilndlni, asd |«enil ip- 
peinnn nadn ibta Aawrttao «l>itiiB vaitlT pntmbM U all 
kwrifB eoplo, BpHbllf whm Oh litt« an p rintnl apoa 
ijp* Jimi tot eoDBOa Pnloodv, irtg. 

In uBilanaiicx oT tUi auiN of Clawla Hukal Ouspoil- 
Ibiu will b* bnud la npid nueiarioa, and wM M lb> atoM 
ntnaidlewv tow (Me ofaddKloaal prkM, Ftano-lbtM worts (f 
Bnttaovao, Barla, MaaarS and otbrn. 

TbtimtupaaiaatuBdlMtbapDbUMtkB iTIlHaawofta 
aad tb* low pitM at wbkh ttli pc^oawl to (lualab tbsm, laa 
aalv b* bK by larii aata; aad It b hoiWI that all ttasa* Ra- 
i«1d| tta( dreolatlMi at » o J w M i tf »<|«nf ww*fat and a 
eoBKniHDt enltlnllon of a Baa muleal »■>* IbronchODt our 
«»intrj,wllliofUBld iheanurpriHai (o baeoBK paiekun* 
sTtiiliadltlcHior BmBDva's BahUab, a* alB of Iha worts 
that may fntlaw. 

fabUgbadby OIl*wr IMta*>,llS WiUmtt»» Bi. 
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THE HOSANNA: 

A Htv CalltTtloD of PnlDi t-ni H71DI1 Tush. AnlhtmiK, Mol- 

UODI, SlnjtuB BihMlI und Mtukil Amoi-1bIIoii» Arnnged 
■nd CompoMd by LKONAKD MAH9HALL, IHrHtor of 
Unrie >t Uh Cfaunbm atmt Cbunb, Bonn, KUMt Dt 
■< Th* HarpiMinrd," fto. 
Tfa*pub1UHnnapectrDltr <k11 tlia UMntloa sfpartlH In 

•mliHDt profiMon vho bire f nmlned It. pionininca 11 Uh 
ntj btMboak, tsken In ■!! lu drtalli, tnr pubUibad. 

PmT ft. T. RaVin- IIHJ4 ; 

d with Iha iplrlC uid gmsnl Fb 



•dritloni 



r'Ttu U 



Pnlk. K. Bran ind L. O. BmnMU mj : 

" We ban (lUDlntd vlth mncb on ' The Honnu,' Hid 
(u with «eiifldaBH Reommend It to tht pnbUo. Wt pndlet 
fcr It »o titenriw olrmlMion," 

Prof. 1, SbRwtn nrt: 

" ' Tba HOHDu' will Ix on* of th* bat boaki bow Ib bh. 
I «h>ll (In It DT conlU ■ppnbulon." 

Prof.^. B. Ball ayi 

*^ PlBAH Kod ma c« 



retnen. I thlnX il peeDllirlj adiplidto thtpmuit wuM 
at out clinrchM." 

"ThtHonnu" lashBadHinolT printed Tolome of SM pa- 
at. A apedmitB cf tba work will be aent gnOt, 01 »piaa wlU 
it BMUad poM-pild, on receipt of Tft cenU. 

WHITTEKORB, K1I.KB A HAI.!.. 
114 WulLlnf[Uiii StTcat, Bomton. 



10 FIANO-FORTE VJiAYJStS. 

riW nndarvlKned woald eth tbe atloDtloD of all 1 
J, desir* to poaaaaa Cba work! fbr j^ao-hwtt aalo bj' 

Bon BOW 1bbIo( froD lb* pnai Ib OerniaBj. Dapeod 
opmi a nrj ftlenilTe ale of thla edition, tbe pabliihei I 
put bii prieea to low that no ob* who reallf daalrea to oa. 



BODBl, poll 



ad m<W beautiful woiki jrel 
the Ibllowlnl workl, wlileh 



ut nid; Ibr dellTarji !— 
THE PIANO-PORTB SONATAS OV BBETnOTEN, S3 

THl COMPLETB PIANO-FORTB WORKS OP MOZAR 



, . ud>, together with Ibor SoBatai aad annnl 

uhuvf plecea fbr torn baBda- 

rHE COUFLETE PIANO-PORTB V0RB3 OF JOSEPH 
HATDN an Ib eoaraeof pnUlntloB, ilao Ib two Tolnam, 
CDBBlatlDj of H Sooatai, ftiBr boiAi of TaiiatloBi, ■ FaBtads, 
a Capiinclo uiil aB Ada^. 

inie or BEETHOTXH>B PIANO-PORTE 



ceoerall^ri Bot loaliidad 
B»Dj again In the comae 



when (Orwuded Ihini OemiiBT. II la poailbla to iDjHUt thma 
wnrkB u tbrprkee glTen below, unlj npoB the plan of aaah< 
Krlptlor- *" --^-"-^ -«*ii - ^.M.i — . v-_ 



limlta. Thew'orki 
this Jonrnil, on tb 

aaelhoTKi'i 83 S»n 


bulbed to bring the 
following lonn»-p[o 

»a,(nTer«Opag« 
Dal Toluma of aoullai 
Worka, 3toI» 


within naaonabia 
Tided that a ao&ltnt 
>t^,)2nit...K 


Mowt'a PlaBO-lbrt 
H.j4n'a 


«6 

w 

>eelB»B,Biajbeaam 
X'R W. IHAIBIL 



THE EIGHTH 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 

GHiBITABLE MECHAMIC A880CUTIOI, 

FAHinTIZ. AND QXnNOT BJLUS, 

WedneBday, Sept. 10th. 

JOBBFE L. BATES, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O {Imported ibiD England) 

3^9' Broadway, NX. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roK TBI PirruBioH or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



NEW VOLITKES NOW BEADT: 

TOIiUHB t. 

Berlioz'sTnatifls on Modem Isatntinenbitioii 
and Oroheatration, 

Coutahihig an sunt table of the compua, ■ aketoh of the 
mechaslun, andadutTOf the qnalltT of tona(tifRMand 
cxpreaalTe character of fnrloiu iBatnunenta^ logetbrr- 
with a large nomber of examplea In acore, from the pro- 
dueUoM of the gnateet Maaten, and from nme nnpnb- 
llihed woika of Iha Anthor. Bopac-ro; al odam, bound 
In whole ololh, prlei (8. 

TOZiUHK 8. 

Br. Crotch's Elements of Hndcal Compoedtion, 

with the moiical eiamplsi properlj combined with the text. 
The Uuakal Eaauplea rnTlaed by Tbomaa Pickcriag. — 
(Former prloa tE,S ) In paper wrapper*, •1,1£. B7 
mail,*!^ 

Volumes of thii Seriei alresdj iuued; 



'< 3. Dr, Hari'a Oeoenl 
a. riUaonCbciiand 



icclnct Thorongh Baaa School. . 



< a. Albrechlabatgar'aColleoledWrltlngBonThorDagh 
Baai, Harmon]' and Compoiltlon, for SolF-lnBlrootlan. 
T0I, 1. HannooT and Thorough Bua, price 83 ccnta. 
Tola. 2 and 8. Onlde to Compoalilon, %e Hch. Tbm 
10I1. bound In one complete, cloth boarda 3 6 

a. K. TsorvxiAja, 

Hacnd MbbId Ston, No. S8B Broadwaj, Hew Tork, 

d at G9 Dean einct, Bobo Bquaie, and 34 PooltiT, Londoi 



[glJOB nUNTING Dcatly isd frampll; wsM at is OIEce. 



THE CASTLE IN THE WEDERHESS. 

rimiS bMinllful Art norel, by Hme. Onoig: Sifd, Jni 
M. completed In ttaeJournal Of Kudc, Ibr which 11 waaai 



. Coplea >eal by null post-paid, for IB ce 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANT, M. T. 



rpo n 



BTCSIC TEACHERS. — A Ptafo.* 



9 of the BK 
;uoTC IS B 

int of health on 



J. M. MOZART, 
B.A.aso. 

BBBIPBHOE, B MARION BTREBT, BOBTON. 
Addnaa BIcluinlMD'a Uadea] Eiohange, 383 Waahlngtc 



OTTO DBESEIi 

airaa Inatmetloa on the PIANO, and may be addreued At 

-Kw-aMaihsal Exchange. Tenna^ UO per qnarter of 34 

two • weak ; SBO perquarter ofU limni, onea week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MAirUFACniRERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF KTEBT BISOBIPTION. 

WABEBOOnCS, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

InrtriutM ot \\t plane- Jorit, ©rami * ftutiiKini, 



JOB PRINTING 



EDWABD I.. BAI.CH, 

No. 31 SCHOOL, STREET. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

n»nnni«torr, 3^9 'Wmahi>gtaa Street, 
BOSTON, HA8B. 



3DOr)GI-B, 
R OF PIANO-FOBTK HARDWAEE, 
eh St. BoBtDB, and fK. Cunbrlds*, Hi 

CT-PIANOB FOR BALE OR TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
XniPORTERS OF FOBEIGN AltJSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rcaldcnca (go. 00 KuMUnd Street. 



CARIm hause 

OFFERS hk anrleaa aa InatruFlor In Thoroogh Ban and 
In the higher braocba of PUdd playing. The atteatlon 
of AmaHBra, PiolMiianal Teachern, aad othen wbo mi/ wMi 
to acGOmpllah themaelne fbr publle concert playing, or teach. 
ina, H mpRtrnlly raq anted. 
Mr. Ilauae Biafbe addieased at (be mule itore* of Nathu 
ir Q. e. Baed It Co., 17 Tie- 



on, 283 Waat 



C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUStO, 
701 BROABWAT, MBW YORK, 

Depot of SSrard't Grand Pxanot. 

CIRCULATINO HUSIOAL LIBRARY. 
DT" Conatantljr on hand a complete aaaortment of Annleaa 



a. andb£ lb 00. '8 

(Eaatride,) PIULADXLPEIA. 

117'A oaMlogD* of oor atock of ForelgB Hualo, and of oar 
owB PobllcaHona. baa jmt been pnbllihed. Uualc and Uule [ 
Booki Imported to order, aa herttofon, fiOB Oeimany, Italy, 1 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

ia. p»|ti ot Srt iiBil IfliiatuTt, 
PnblialMd ertry Saturday, at 21 Sokoal St. Boston. . 
Two DoUkra per annniB, In kdwane*. I 

Ita DOnlenta relate mainly to the ArlofHono, but with 
glance! at the whole WorldofArtand of PnlltelJtetatnrei ; 
Including, fiDnillmeCottme—l. Critical RoTlgw* of ConccTtn, ' 
Qratorloa, Opornaj with timely AnalyaeioftheBooblen'orki 1 
performed, aoeoanta of their Compoaert, fto. 3. NoUtea of 
New Hnaio. 8. Musical Hewi from all parte. 1. Conea- 



t from mnelcal peraona and plai 
Itylea, lohools, peiiodi, anthore, 

1, and Bellgioua bearings; 



a, In- 



Senlplun, Pai 
(IT-BaekBi 



.ln(,As. B. OriglBalaudSsloetadPoeHU, 



beltc- 



Bpedal BoUoaa (leaded), each liuertloB, |ht Una SOeu. 
P^manta reqalnd in adnoea 1 for jmciy adnitbeHiaBli, 
qBartarly Ib adnsee. 
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[Truulotcd ttdta the Gmntn fllr ehk Jcornal.] 

Tbs Life aod diaracteriBtitn of Beethoven. 



I (Coatli^Hdboiiisicf 179.)^ . 

I Sucli blissrul mometitB wera bia compensation 
I for many it bitter «xperienc!e. Notblng so itirred 
' ap his sense of jastlce aa to find himsclr deceived 
I in rhe cliaracter of & duid with whom ho had 
. long Etnod in friendly relations. Ttie lawsuit, in 
! which he became involved with % brother arlisi, 
I the court muchanician, Maki.zel, in YiErnnB, 
I ended in a sort of compromise, whereby Beet- 
I bovcQ let tbo case drop, but wa* obliged to pay 
hair tbc costs. Beethoven's masterwork, the 
I "Battle of Vittoria," wbicb was to be performed 
I during the Vienna Congress in Ihe year 1814, 
: was the occasion of this controTcray, about whieh 
' Beelbaven expressed himself at length in a depo- 
sition prepared for bis counsel, Dr. von Adlers- 
burg. 

" I had written for Maebel," he says, " at my 
own suggestion and without reward, a battle sym- 
pbony for his Panharmoniea. After he had hod this 
awhile, he brought me the score, from which he 
had already begun to engrave, and wished it 
arranged for full orchestra. I had before then 
conceived the idea of a battle music, which, how- 
I ever, was not applicable to bis Panharmoniea. 
I We agreed to give tbis and other works of mine 
m a concert for the benefit of the soldiers. In 
the meantime I was in the most terribla pecunia- 
ry embarrassment. Forsaken by the whole 
world here in Vienna, in expectation of ft cbtnge, 
&C., Maelzel olTered me 50 ducats. I took them, 
and told him that J would return tbem to him 
here, or give him the work to take to London, in 
case I did not make the jotiruey with him, in 



which latter case I would introduce him to an 
English pnblisber, who would pay him the liO 
ducats. The concerts wero approaching; and 
now for the firat time Herr Maelzel's plan and 
character developed themselves. Without my 
consent, he had printed on the handbills that it 
was his property. Provoked at this, I made him 
tear down the bills again. Then he put on : 
' Out of friendship, on oecamon of his jonrney to 
London.' This 1 permitted, since I reserved to 
myself the liberty of choosing under what condi- 
tions 1 would give him the work. I remember 
there was a vehement contest during the printing 
of the bills. But I had not much time, and was 
still writing on my work. In the fire of inspira- 
tion, 'wholly absorbed in it, I scarcely thought of 
MaelKcl more. Ueanwhile, just after the first 
performance in the ball of the University, 1 was 
told on all eides, and by ratable men, that Mael- 
lel had everywhere reported that he had lent me 
400 dncats in gold. Immediately after the fiist 
concert, I gave back to Maelzel his 50 ducais, 
told him that, since I had found out his character, 
I would not travel with him, being justly indig- 
nant that he, mtbotrt aAin;;'ine, had stated in the 
tnlla that all the arrangements for the concert 
had been thwarted ; and even that his bad pat- 
riotic character had manifested itself in several 
public expresuons. I declared that I would not 
give him the work to take with him to LondiHi, 
except on conditions which I would make known 
to hiiD. He now maintained that it was a gift of 
friendihip, and had this expression put into the 
newspaper after the second concert, without ask- 
ing me at all. As Maelzel is a coarse man, 
wholly without education, without culture, one 
can imagine how he behaved towards me during 
this time, and how be more and more provoked 
me. Who would make such a man a friendly 
present on compulsion 7 An opportunity pc- 
curred for me to send the work to the Prince 
Regent, afterwards Sing George IV., of Eng- 
land. So it was not possible for me to give him 
this work unconditionally. Maelzel now made 
proposals. Re was told on what day he should ap- 
pear, to receive an answer ; but he came not ; he 
travelled abroad, and bad the work performed in 
Munich. How came he by itV Stealing was 
not posmble. Herr Maelzel had some e£ the sep- 
arate parts for some days at his house, and from 
these he got some low musical back to put togeth- 
er a whole, which he is now peddling about the 
world. Herr Maelzel had promised me ma- 
chines to help my hearing. To stimulate him, I 
arranged the Battle Symg^iony for his Panhar- 
moniea. His machinaa finally came to hand, but 
were not of sufficient use to me. For this little 
trouble HeiT Maelzel thought, after I had com- 



posed the Triumphal Symphony for grand orohea- 
tra, that I shouhl eompcne the battle in addition, 
and make him the exclusive owner of tbe work. 
Admitting that I felt nnder nnne obligations to 
him for the hsaringniachines, yet this is cancelled 
by Ihe fact that he earned at least SOO florins in 
convention coin with the bailie stolen from me or 
put leather in a mutilated form. So he has 
made himself good. He even had the effrontery 
here to say that be bad tbe Battle ; nay, he 
showed it to several men in writing. But I did 
not believe it, and was so far right, since the 
whole was not by me, but put together by 
another. Besides, the honor, which he ascribed 
to himself alone, might in itself pass for compen- 
sation. The Councillor of War did not mention 
me ; and yet all the music of which the two con- 
certs consisted was by me." 

Beethoven's nneanness about such a dishonest 
proceeding, led him in a letter composed about 
the same lime, July 25th, 1814, to acquaint tbe 
musicians in London with the matter, and to 
warn the English public of a fraud in tbe highest 
degree injuridus' to him and his artistic reputa- 
tion. He wrote : " Herr . Maelzel, who is at 
present in Lotidan, has am ■ his joarney thither 
brought out m Mnntch my triumi^ial sympho- 
nies and Wellington's ' Batde at Vittoria,' and 
will, in all probitnlity, give musical concerts widi 
the same, as be had a mind to do in Frankfort 
This leads me publicly to declare that I have 
never and in no way ceded or made over Ihe 
■aid works to Herr Maelzel, that no one poneases 
a copy of them, and that I have sent the only one 
with which I ever parted to his Royal Highness 
tbe Prince Regent of England. The perform- 
ance of these woi^s, therefore, by Herr Maelzel 
is either a fraud upon the public, since, by the 
above explanation, ha does not possess these 
works, or, if he does possess them, an injury to 
me, since be has got hdi of them in an unlawful 
way. But even in the latter case the public will 
be deceived ; for what Herr Maelzel brings out 
nnder the title : ' Wellington's Bat^e at Vittoria 
and Triumphal Symphony,' must plainly be a 
spurious or a mutilated work, dnce of these two 
works of mine he never received anything from 
me except a nngle part for a conple of days. 
This suspicion becomes cerlunty when I add 
the assurance of the muMcians here, whose namea 
I am Butborizad if need be to make public, that 
Herr Maelzel, on his departnra from Vienna, in- 
formed them that he poseeased these works, and 
that he had shown tliem parts (ymcea) of them, 
which, as I have already shown, conld only be mu- 
tilated and not genuine. Wlietfaer Herr MaeUel is 
capable of such a wrong to me, is answered by 
tbe fact, that he annonnced himself alone in the 
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public prints, without the mention of my name, 
aa the undertaker of mj concerts wbluh look 
place here in Vienna, for the benefit of those ' 
wonndeil in ihe war, when only my works were 
perrormed. Therefore I exhort tbe music-iang of 
London not to soffer auch a wrong to me, their 
brother artist, aa Ihe perfonnance there by Herr 
Maelzelof the ■ Battle of Yiitoria' and Ihe •Tri- 
umphal Symphony,' and to prevent the London 
public (roan being deceived by him in the way 
now charged." 

In Seplemtier, 1814, at the time of the Vienna 
Congren, these worlt», which had caused ihe 
composer so much vexation, were performed with 
great acceptance. Beethoven saw himself hon- 
ored by many a diflinclion. The Empreag of 
ItuRsia made him a present of 200 ducats. A 
musical society in England sent him a costly 
piano-forte, made by one of ibe first artists there. 
The magiilrale at Vienna conferred on bim the 
honorary right of citizenehip, and the Society of 
Friends of Music in the Austrian Empire made 
him an honorary member. Similar honon were 
extended to him by the Ffallharmonic Society at 
Laibacb, as well as by the muncal academies in 
Amsterdam and Stockholm. 

So mnch the more was he surprised by the ap- 
parently indiSeteut reception of the " Battle of 
Vitloria " on the part of Ihe Prince Regent, after- 
wards King Geor^ IV., of England. As we 
have already mentioned, Beethoven had sent the 
score of his work, with an inscription, to this 
Prince, through the Austrian ambassador. For a 
long lime he heard nothing of it, except that the 
" Batlla of Vitroria" had been performed with 
grcst acceptance several evenings in succession 
in the Drury Lane Theatre. Then he sent en- 
closed to his friend and pupil Rles, a tetter in bis 
own band to King George lY., with direciions to 
deliver it in person.' But this method had its 
great difficulties, inasmuch as only persons of the 
highest rank, and only the select of these, were 
presented to the King, llie very look of the 
letter was enough to frighten one, although Beet- 
hoven, whose hand-wridng was for the most part 
illegible, may have tried lo write more fairly and 
distinctly. Bies turned to the secretary of the 
Austrian legation, Uerr von Bauer. But he re- 
plied, be could not possibly in his position hand 
tbe letter to Ibe king ; but he would try to have 
it reach the monarch's hands through some pri- 
vate person. This attempt, however, remained 
fruiilvfs. Through a pnge, who was very fond 
of Beethoven's compoaitioos, tbe letter was indued 
handed lo Ihe king; but no gift nor word of 
thanks resulted. Of this Beethoven often bitter- 
ly complained, and this led him one day, in a 
letter to Bies, to make use of tbe humorous ex- 
presnon : " Tbe king might at least have honored 
me with a butcher's knife or a turtle." Probably 
Beethoven had heard that tbe king was a gour- 
mand ; hence this allusion. 

In striking contrast with this cold reception 
of one of bis most eminent works, stands the 
memorable distinction shown him at an earlier 
period (179-) by a German prince. Ha never 
could forget his reception at the court of the 
King of Prussia, Frederick William H. In Ber- 
lin Beethoven composed and played two Sonatas 
with vifdiHicello obligato, one of them for the first 
violinist of tbe king, Bupokt. On faking leave 
he received a golden snuff-box filled with Louis- 
d'ort. With tatisfaclion, be declared that it was 



no common box, bat such an one as was given 
to ambassadors. Of the kapellmeister IIlUMBL, 
wilh whom he had much intercourse during his 
stay in Berlin, Beethoven said : " He possesses a 
very clever talent, and bb piano playing is ele- 
gant and pleasing ; bat he stands far below 
Prince Louis Ferdinand in this respect" To 
the latter Beethoven thought to pay a great com- 
pliment when he told bim that he played not in a 
kingly or princely manner, but like a clever 
pianist. Tbe friendly reUdon between Beet- 
hoven and Himmel, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Hinunel was weak enough to enter into a 
competition with Beethoven in improvising upon 
the piano. Beethoven, after listening to him for 
some lime, offended him by saying: "You pre- 
lude a great while ; when are you going to 
begin ? " Uimmel's vanity could never qiiiie get 
over this wound, and there was ever after a cold- 
ness between bim and Beethoven, in spite of an 
apparent reconciliation. 

Regard for outward conventions, even where 
their demands seemed uncoodilionst, was a thing 
impossible for Beethoven. Whatever belonged 
lo etiquette, he bad never known and would not 
know. His conduct often caused no little embar- 
rassment in the immediate circle of the Archduke 
Rudolph. When he was instructed about the 
formalities which be bad to observe, be promised 
to do better, but it always ended with a promise. 
One day, when they tutored faim again, as he 
called it, be rushed in a stale of extreme indig- 
nalion to the Archduke, and declared unequivo- 
cally, that he cherished the deepest reverence for 
bim and his person, but that strict observance 
of the prcscriplions which they gave bim daily 
was, once for all, no businese of bis. The Arch- 
duke smiled good-naturedly, and gave orders that 
thenceforth they should let bim go his own way 
undieturbed ; there A* no help for it. 

One of Beethoven's manifold peculiarities was 
his frequent change of lodgings. In the begin- 
ning of spring he went regularly into the coun- 
try, and did not return to the city until late in 
autumn. When he composed his opera Leonora, 
he had for a whole year free lodgings in the 
theatre upon the Wieden. But this habitation 
did not content him long. He hired rooms at 
tbe same time in the red house, so called, on the 
Alster-Caserne, where his fri^d Stephen von 
Breuning also lived. When Summer c 
engaged a country residence in Dbbling. 
bis return to the city, a quarrel wilh Breuning, 
before mentioned, led liim to hire lodgings in the 
fourth story of the house of Baron Pa°quiUati, 
on the Molker ramparts, comoianding a very 
beauliful prospect Thus be had four dwelling 
places at a time. From Ihe last lie moved out 
several times, but always came back again, so 
that the Baron Pasquillati nscd good-humoredly 
to say, when Beethoven moved out : " The 
rooms shall not be let ; Beethoven is coming 
back." 

The natural consequence at this frequent 
change of residence was, that not a little tune 
was consnmed in the transportation of his chat* 
tela back and forth, before any order was restored 
among them, especially among his papers. To his 
own manuscript works Beelbovea attached little 
value. They lay for tbe most part, after they were 
once engraved, in an adjcsning room, or on the floor 
inthemiddleoftberoomwithothermosic. Scarce- 
ly pat in order, his papers, if he looked for any- 






thing, flew into confusion ag^n. Beelhovcu's 
dwelling betrayed no especial expensiveness ; be 
had no fondnen for it even in bis dress, alibou|b 
it was always neat and he wore partjralsrly fine 
linen. Of luxury and splendor of any sort he 
was no friend, and in his demeanor fr<Hn youth 
up he was awkward and ong^oly. As his friend 
Ries said, Beethoven seldom look anything into 
bb hand, that did not fall or break. Many a 
time did he upset his inkstand into his piano, 
which Blood near the writing desk. lUes adds ; 
" How Beethoven contrived to sbave himsdf, it is 
bard lo conceive, unless one conwdercd the fre- 
quent cuts upon hb cheeks." He was utterly u] 
suited for tbe care of economical matters. In e 
already mentioned letter of an earlier period, 
1801, to the kapellmeister Hofmeisler in Leipzig, 
Beethoven himself confessed that be was any- 
thing but an accoantanl. For that reason 
life and hb own housekeeping were more ei 
rive for bim than for anybody else, notwithstaod- 
ing that be denied himself almost every cot 
ience. But he seldom complained of it, and did 
not willingly accept aid from friends who I 
hb situation. 

He was particularly straitened through tbe de- 
preciation of paper money. Thb he confessed 
in a letter lo hu frtend Ries, which at the sai 
time affords valid proof of bow Beethovc 
kind-heartedness, in spite of hb embarrassments, 
was quite unable to withhold a helping hand frcm 
others. In that letter (Nov. 22, 1816) he c 
fessed : " I have lost 600 fiorins yearly on 
salary. At the time of the bank notes it ^ 
nothing. Then came the redemption bonds, e 
by them I lost these 600 florins. We are now 
tbe pmot where the bonds are worse than e' 
the bank notes were. I pay 1,000 florins house 
rent Imagine the dbtrcss which this paper 
money occasions. My poor, unhappy brother 
Carl has just died. He had a bad wife. 1 
say be bad for some yean consumption of the 
lungs, and I can safely reckon what I gave him, 
to make life easier to him, at 10,000 florins, Vien- 
na currency. That now for an Englishman : 
indeed is not much, but for a poor German, much 1 
more an Austrian, it is a great deal. The poor 
fellow had altered a good deal in his last years. 
From my heart I lament him, and I rejoice to be | 
able lo say to myself, that 1 have in notlung 
fallen short of my duty in regard to his sup- 
While tbe death of his brother, as Beethoven 
confessed in a letter to Ries, Feb. 18, ISlC, 
" worked deeply on his mind and on his works," 
he experienced a new and not less sensible toss. 
His countryman, the before- mentioned famous 
violinist Salomon, born like himself in Bonn, died 
in London, where he had lived many years, on 
the 25th of November, 1815. As a member of 
the Pbilbannonic Society he had been of great 
service in diBuring there a taste for Haydn's 
music, and also in regard to Beethoven, whose 
compoations, especially bis symphonies, he bad 
brought out in several public concerts. In a 
letter of the 28th of February, 1816, to Kes, 
who was then in London, Beethoven aaid : " Sal- 
ooion's death pains me much, since ha was a 
noble man , whom I remember from my childhood. 
Tou have become lua executor, and I at the same 
time guardian of the child of my poor dead 
brother. Yon will hardly have bad aa much an- 
noyance aa I have bom this death. Bat there 
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remains to me the nreet conmUtioii of baving 
rcM'ued a poor innoceot child from the hands of 
■D un worthy mother." 

The ttraitencd condition in which he then 
was, and vrhii'b he has described in a foi^oing 
letter, was ill calculated to pnt Beethoven in a 
cheerful humor, to say nothing of the oft-retum- 
ing attacks ot' sickness which robbed biin of it. 
He often bund himself in pecuniary trouble. 
" Of the ten ducats," he urote on the 8th of 
Uarcb, 1S16, to Ries in London, " not a farthing 
has arrived as yet, Bod I begin already to believe 
that the English too are only generous abroad. 
So 1 found it with the Prince Regent, from whom 
I have never even received the cost of copying 
for my ' Battle of Vittoria,' nay, not even a word 
of wntten orof oral tbanks. My income amonnu 
to 3400 in paper; I pay 1100 for house rent; my 
servant with his vrlfb costs ma 900 florins ; you 
can reckon what remains. Besides, I have my 
little nephew wholly to provide for ; until now he 
is at the Institute ; that costs me as much as 
1100 florins, and a bad arrangement at that, so 
that I shall have to commence regular house- 
keeping, and take him home with me. IIow 
much one has to earn, merely to be able to live 
here I And yet there is no end of it — for — for — 
for — you know already. Then, too, my dear 
pupil Ries must set himself to work and dedicate 
something clever to roe, to which the master mu)t 
respond, and offset like with tike." Beethoven 
closed his letter with the words: "All that is 
beautiful to your wife ; alu I I have none. I 
have found bat one, and her I never shall pos- 
sess ; but I am no woman-hater for all that." 

That Beethoven never was without a tender 
paraion, and for the most part deeply sqiitten by 
it, appcara flora the unanimous testinkony of his 
friends. The first object of his youthful inclina- 
tion was a young lady of Cologne, Jeannbttb 
D'HoNBATH, who often passed some weeks in 
the von Breuning family in Boon. Sbe was a 
handwuie, lively blonde, of agreeable culture, 
who took a lively interest in roasic, and sang 
ijuite gracefully. Her favored lover and after- 
wards husband was an Anstrian otBcer in Co- 
logne, by the name of Cari. Grath, who died 
as field-marshal lieutenant and commandant of 
Tcmeawar on the 15th of October, 1827. After 
rhifl, by a sort of Werther'a tovc, Beethoven was 
for some time enchained to a Fi^ulein von 

W , also distinguished by ber beauty and 

her culture. In Vienna also he Lad formed sev- 
eral love relations, and sometimes made con- 
quests which would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to many an Adonis. Even in his 
later yean, ha liked very well to look upon 
beautiful young ftkces. When be met a charm- 
ing maiden in the street, he turned round, sur- 
veyed her sharply throngh his glass, and smiled 
when he saw that any one observed it. But his 
loves were only of short duration. He openly 
confessed once to his frietid Ries, who joked him 
oo the conqneM of a beautiful lady, that she bad 
enchained him the most deeply and the longest, 
seven full months. 

" One evening," says Kes at a later period, 
" I went to Beethoven at Badeu near Vienna, 
where he often stopped, in order to continue my 
lesson*. There I found a handsome young lady 
Ntting by him oo the sofa. As it seemed to me 
that I came malapropos, I mw on the point of 
instantly retiring, but Beethoven held me back 



and said : " Pky a little while." He and the 
lady remained sitting behind mo. I had already 
played a lonit while, when Beethoven suddenly 
exclaimed : ' lUus ! play something that has love 
in it I ' Then again soon ; ' Something melan- 
choly I ' Then : ' Something passionate I * and so 
on. From what I heard, I could conclude that 
he had perhaps offended the lady in Kime way, 
and now wanted to make it right by faumort. 
Finally he sprang up and cried : > Those are 
mere things of mine 1 ' I had, to be sure, always 
played movements out of his own works, strung 
together merely by some ihort transitions, which, 
however, seemed to have caused him satisfaction. 
The lady went away, and Beethoven, to my 
great astonishment, did not know who she was. 
I then heard that she bad come in just be- 
fore me, in order to make Beethoven's acquaint- 
ance. We soon followed afler her, to ascertain 
her residence, and thereby afterwards her rank. 
We saw ber Btill in the distance, since it was 
bright moonlight; but saddenly sbe vanished. 
We kept on walking and convernng opon various 
matters for about an hour and a half in the beau- 
tiful vale adjoining. As we went away, Beet- 
hoven said : < I roust contrive to find out who abe 
is, and you must help me.' Long afterwards I 
met ber in Vienna, and I now discovered that 
ghe was the loved one of a foreign Prince. I im- 
parted my information to Beethoven, but have 
never, either froip him or from any one else, 
heard anything more about her." 

With these rapid changes of his feelings and 
outward impressions, Beethoven's absent-minded- 
ness and forgetfulness were naturally connected. 
For some variations in A major on a Ruuian air, 
he had received from Connl'BroWne in Vienna 
a present of a fine saddle borse. He rode it a 
few times, but soon forgot all about his fodder. 
Beethoven's servant, soon observing this, used his 
master's forgetfulness for his own profit. He let 
out the horM, but for a long tirae handed in no 
accounts for fodder, so as not to awaken his mas- 
ter's attention. At last Beethoven rei:eived all 
at ouce a large bill, which suddenly recalled to 
memory bis horse and his own negligence. In 
many other cases Beethoven's distraction showed 
itself. Wbcn the charms of nature, which he 
loi'ed from bis youth up, enticed bim into the 
open air, he forgot, to tbe great distress of his 
hired housekeeper, to return at meal time. He 
ate in any chance eating house, while many a 
friend, whom be had invited to dine with him, 
vainly awaited his return. It often happened, 
when he sat down upon the grass, that he got up 
suddenly and hastened on, without remarking 
that be had lel^ bis hat lying on the ground. 
Not seldom did it occur, that after staying out a 
long time in the most frightful weather, be came 
home shivering and bare-headed, with the raiu 
dripping tmia his gray hair. 

[To b* coaUaord.] 



farewell to Sobert Schnmaiin. 

[TnDibtodtraH Uh EMnlsoA* ZiUaD| be Lond. Hot. World.) 

Yesterday evening we condocted Robert Schu- 
mann to his last home ! 

The young minstrel brothers of the Concordia 
bore the simple cofEn, which was decorated with 
a wreath of laurels. Joachim, Brahms, and 
Dietrich, so intimately connected with Schnmann 
during his lifetime, went first, then caooe the 
clergyman, and near him, the burgomaster of 
Bonn, accompanied by a conridetable number of 



worthy men. Solemnly echoed tbe tones of brass 
inatruroeots, and brazen melodies, those chorals, 
which for centuries have glorified so much joy and 
so much Buffering. Solemnly did the pro>-eseion 
wind through tbe streets of Bonn, while tbe 
inhabitants seemed to follow it with sympathizing 
looks. When it reached the cemetery, a circle 
was formed around tbe open grave. The coffin 
was lowered into il — from the dense crowd the 
gentle form of a woman glided forward, here and 
(here, and let a nosegay, or a cbaplet, fall from 
her bands upon the bier beneath — it did not list 
longer than the time to shed a tear. The pastor 
Wiseman took a spadeful of earth, and, throwing 
it on the coffin, pronounced tbe old, time-honored 
words : " Ashes to ashes, dust to dust," followed 
by a prayer. He then spoke a few and fervent 
words concerning the &le and fortune* of tbe 
deceased, and tbe singers of the Concordia sang 
a mournful song. J^in did a solenn chor^ 
resound — and each of us took a handful of earth 
and scattered it on the coffin — a last, poor, cold 
offering of love ! Meanwhile the sun had set, and 
everything was diieolved into undefined matte* 
and shadow* — and the crowd, which had hitherto 
been held together by a common object of interest, 



up when tlie connecting power ceases to work, 
when the fashioning germ has fallen a victim to 
annihilation. Poor Schumann 1 

And yet there was a lime when kings roi^ht 
have envied thee I With a golden sceptre didst 
thou away a magnificent world of tones, creating 
and working in it with strength and freedom. 
Many of the best men joined thee, surrendered 
themaelves up to thee, inspired Ibee with their 
own inspiration, and rewarded thee by the most 
profouna partiality. And what love decked out 
thy life 1 A wile, crowned with the beaming 
crown of genius, stood by thy aide, and thou wast 
for ber as a father for a daughter, as a bridt^room 
for a bride, as a master for a pupil, as a saint for 
a believer. And when she could no longer 
remain at thy aide, and clear every tittie stone 
from out thy path, then didst tboa feel in the 
Dudst of thy dreams and thy eufforingt, her pro- 
tecting hand from afar off, and when the Angel 
of Death bad compassion on thee, and approached 
thy anguish-tortured soul, in order to raise it once 
more 10 light and liberty, in thy last hours thy 
glance met hers, and, illuminated by love, thy 
weary spirit winged hence its course I 

i'by wearied spirit I Yes; for tboa hadat 
required of it too much. Thou asked'st from it, 
every moment as a right, that which ftlls to the 
lot of him who thankfully receives only in the 
hour of inspiration. As in tbe orange-groves of 
Italy, blossoms and fruit are displayed in con- 
stantly successive tuiuriousness upon the same 
branch, thou wonld'st have had thy genius lay its 
eolilcn apples in one uninterrupted courae of 
budding, blooming and ripening at thy feet 
Long did it willingly obey— and who can ever say 
how disunion between Ihee and it was brought 
about ? Ah, perhaps it was but a short quarrel, 
such as occurs between tbe beat of friends, appear- 
ing only to our weak eyes as strife, while jrou are, 
perhaps, on tbe best terms again, and smile at all 
we are now saying of you — while you smile gently 
and forgive us I 

But I fear no smile from bad or good sjnrits, 
dear Schumann, when I speak of the elevabon of 
thy effi>rts, and of Ibeir veracity and truth. Tboa 
wast a real artist, and but few know how much 
sturdy, incorruptible will, devoted activity, and 
persevering courage is exprewed by this. And 
thou wast gentle and good, and just towards others, 
as much as it is given to a mortal to be. Out of 
thy melodies gleams the grace irf a sweet aoul— 
out of thy melodies gushes the warmth (rf a bring 
heart. Silently didst thou nl and liMen to the 
ringing and heaving sounds within thee, and all 
the wonderful harmonies which lived there like 
the flowers at the .bottom of the sea, but thou 
wonldst not listen to the whisperings of petty 
vanity, which only loo often are mixed op with 
the melodies and chords in a mosiciau's soul— 
perhaps they did not even strive to tempt thee, 
for they knew it would be in vain 1 

But thy works have become a lo much gr«ater 
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omameDt, and will deck thy name better than 
marks of dis^nctioD granted bg others coulil ever 
have done. Around ilie resting-place nhieh (he 
city of Bonn has selected for ihee in her beautiful 
cemetery, so rich in great n^colleclionsi five youni; 
pUne trees are planted. Maj the luxurious shade 
whiuh they will cast in after years aronnd the 
mound over thy grave, be a picture of the reBallB 
of thy creations; and mayst thou, admirable 
master, now repose, if repose is the lot of immorttU 
spirits, and rejoice at the great amouDt of what is 
good aod beautiful that thou bast produced in 
word and tone, rejoice at all Ihe love and respect 
which bkraoos for thee in so many hearts in the 
great Gennan Fatherland. 

FeBDINAND IIlLlBB. 

Cologne, 1 August, 18SG. 



Kairiage of Caroline Snprez. 

tTiwulsted Tnm L'ArtlMt.) 

The most interesting romance of the week is 
the marri^ie of a younir, rich, and popular vocal- 
ist — Mile. Caroline Duprez — with a youns, poor, 
and almost aoknonn musician — M. Van den 
Heaven. Opportunities of decrying the ariist- 
world are so eagerly caui;ht, that when a chance 
is presented of showing it in an admirable light, 
we are too glad to lay hold of it. Besides, the 
heroine of onr story, bolh as a woman and an 
artist, enjoys everybody's good wishoa. "Why, 
then, shpuld not the story of her noble action be 
related to the public — if only to prove that 
romance can be allied to common sense, that 
apparent impossibilities may sometimes happen, 
and that honenty is not always of necessity 
deprived of the charm of adventure ? 

The prestige of PariMan actresses, it is well 
known, implies all sorts of extraTs^nce. But if 
some who are twenty times lost, faded, in debt, 
without talent, and ugly, find magnificent alliances, 
what pretensions must tliose have who are irre- 
proachable, young, (^ulent, talented, beautiful I 
By the double illustration of her name, by her 
brilliant position, Mile. Caroline Duprez could not 
be supposed to deny herself any satisfaction 
arising from vanity. Her every ambition was 
gratified, and yet she has given a rare example of 
spirit in marrying aci'ortling to her choit^e ; she 
might have espoused a Russian highness, a Freni^h 
marquis, a veritable millionaire ; she has chosen a 
simple accompanyist at tlie opera. Moreover, 
what attracted Mile. Duprez towards her future 
hn»band is worth recounting. M. Van dea 
Heuven is one of those rare young men who saC' 
rifice their youth to their family, as if in ol>edienco 
to a vowof Blial lovef we never see them expend 
upon themselves any part of their modest in<'nme, 
nor devote to their own pleasures a single hour of 
their time. They have the strength to resist 
temptation, and spend their lives in this kind of 
devotion. This it was which won the heart of Mile. 
Duprez; who wished at once to recompense self- 
denial and add one to the Ibt of the happy. She 
herself was tbrlune, and she had bul onu word to 
say to realize the metamorphwiis. Iler name is 
now Madame Van den Heuven. M. and Madame 
Duprez entertained, il is said, the same generous 
sentiments as their daunhter. They were only 
desirous of testing her afTcclion by a single ordeal 
— that of time. A term was fixed ; the term 
expired, and Mile. Duprpz found herself in the 
same mind, calm ami decided. There wa^ a 
party at the house of M. Duprez ; M. Van den 
Heuven was a guest. Mile. Duprez, in the roost 
graceful manner, took the young musician by the 
hand, and presented to the guests her future 
husband. 

The other avening, listening to Mile. Duprez, 
in an opera as exquisite as herself — Let DiamanU 
de la Covronne — it seemed to ng as if she was 
acting her own history. A queen marries a poor 

C'eman: Mile. Duprez heraetf night have 
taken by U. Scribe for his charming plot 
Xavier Acbrieb. 



Letters from Cologne mention that Herr Hitler 
is preparing a new oratorio, " Saul," against Whit- 
stintida, 18&T, by which time the resiorationi of the 



Giirzeuich Hall will be completed, and when a grand 
solemnization of the Lower Rhenish Musical Festi- 
val will take place. 



Hadame Tesbis. 

By this well-known name — and not by that 
which for eighteen years she has legally borne as 
wife to Mr. Charles Afalhews — must we announce 
the death of one of London's favorites, which 
took place at the close of last week. Her decease 
has been, for (he Lady's self, a release, for her 
illness was a long one, accompanied with increas- 
ing phyui'al agony. 

The Morning Pott gives fifty-nine as the aje of 
Lucia Elixabelh Mathews, born (as the French 
would say) Bart«lozzi. She came on the stage 
early — some forty years ago or more — and after 
singing awhile at the Italian Opera, was tempted 
to leave it for illegitimate drama and vaudeville on 
the English sL-ige. Her chamcter-Ai( (we are 
reminded by our contemporaries) was maila in 
'Giovanni in London.' Her fong par excellence 
was ' Cherry Ripe.' After filling the print^hop 
windows and making a fortune for ballad com- 
posers for some halfscore years, MaiiamB Veatris 
established herself as a manager at the Olympic 
Theatre five-and -twenty years since. There she 
remained for some seasons of brilliant succeai, 
during which she may be said to have worited out 
a new style of entertainment,— in conjunction 
with such skilled writers as Messrs. Plani^hd, C. 
Dance and Oxenford. There, too. she married 
Mr. Charles Mathews. Her subsi-quenC career, 
as engaged in the managements of Covcnt Garden 
and the Lyceiim Theatres, ended by a fatal 
malady, needs not be followed. 

In theatrical annals Madame Vestris will be 
remembered for sumptuousness of fancy and taste 
in detail, rather than for any intellectual subtlety 
or high artistic finish as an actress. She may 
possibly have owed to her foreign origin those 
instincts which marked her career. Asagirl.she 
was rarely bewitching if not faultlessly beautiful 
^endowed with one of the most musical, easy, 
rich eontrvUo Ttu-.'.* «ver bestowed on singer, 
which retained its chann to the last ;~full of taste 
and fancy for all that is luxurious, decorslive and 
gorgeous; but, perhaps not willing, perhajis not 
able, to learn teyond a ceriain depth. Thus, 
with every requisite for setting the opera " town" 
or fire, Kladame Vestris never gained a very high 
place as singer in a musical theatre. Thus, with 
a public eager to praise whatever she said, smiled, 
or sang, Madame Vestris must be snid to have sat 
at Comedy's "second table" — to have been in- 
appruliensive in dialogue, flat in repartee, clow in 
conceiving cliaraeter, as apart from co.-iluoie, — and 
hence not to be remembered by any comic crea- 
tion or impersonation. Thus, despite her remark- 
able personal fascination*, she cannot rank among 
the great mimes — with I'allarini, or Elssler, or 
even Leroux,— women who, without speaking, 
have presented bt-ings of the mind which will live 
in the annals of Drama. It was a certain instinct, 
we repeal, th.it saved Madame Vestris, and ki'pt 
her for so many years in Ihe full blaze ot public 
(avor. She managed to bring every incomplete 
gift into such play, that few cared to ask what, 
and liom, was the spell that kept its owner 
"swimming" when more slerhng folk were 
swamped. Without having mastered the singer's 
art, she charmed by her singing — ihe parts that 
she could not act she dressed superbly. She was 
unequal to the utterance of Shakspeare's poetical 
fancies— not elegant enough for Congreve — not 
sufficiently piquant for Sheridan, — but in exlrav- 
aganias, Durlesqnes, mnsical farces, she was so 
accomplished, R>rigiitly and graceful, that the 
charm by which she held her public was hardly 
felt to be third-rate while she was in presence. 
Her taste in decoration of every kind was lavish, 
fantastic, but always harmonioua She was im- 

Serions, extravagant, exigent, in no common 
egree, — like one who from her girlhood had been 
used to suit and service, — the gratification of 
whose every idea of luxury had baen encouraged, 
not balanced by prudential conuderalions. That 
aho was considerate and kindly in her managerial 
Tulo and governance many an obscure petaon 



could now testify. She was tended in her long 
and weary illness by affectionate relatives and 
steady friends; and though she leaves behind her 
no great name in Drama, she leaves one which, 
by reason of its peculiarity, will not be forgotten. 



Pot Dwliht'i ioartM ft Hiult. 

Sharps, Tlati and Acoidentftls. 

Flobbrck, Maps., Sept. 6, IB5E. 
Mb. Editor — Every paper, now-a-days, hu its 

watering-placs correipondence ; why should not yonl 
So, if you admit goasip into your stuid and sober 
Journal, I have no objection to traosmiliing (o you 
and your readers sundry musical odds and ends 
which I have Isiely picked up. For although yon 
may, by glancing at the date, have rashly flattered 
yoorsclf thai you wore slnuc to read a letter fiom 
tlie original "beanllful Florence," tho point from 
which I write is no more nor less thin one of the 
most genuine of tnatering places, viz. i a WHter-care 
eslablithment. Do any of you know whst it is to 
belong to ttie " Cold Water Folks" or to take the 
" IreBimenl 1 " Have any of you t>een initiated into 
the mysteries of the "pack, siiz bath, douche, 
plunge," etc. ? But whether you hare or not, ihese 
do not belong to our present subject. To get back 
upon the right road to that, we mast glance at the 
amnsemcnts provided for the patients and at the pa- 
tients themselves. Thus by degrees we shall arrive 
at the source of enjoyment which at present concerns 
OS most closely — Music. 

We find ourselves in a neighborhood which is 
mnsical by memory and association, bat mocb less 
so in reality. We are within a few miles of North- 
ampton, around which Jennt Lind once shed a 
musical halo, bat upon which, ala* ! her mantle baa 
not fallen. It is so seldom that a concert take* place 
in ibis good village, that the people require a special 
rousing and stirring up before taking the trouble to 
go to one.' ...I^ikTucsday night, however, thanks to 
the efforts of a Aw Arvlovers, B very fair audience 
(Far Nonhaiupion) was assembled to lislcn to (he 
sweet strains of one of your Bongstccs, Miss Ldcx 
A. DoADE, assisted by her friend and teacher, Mr. 
KaElssMAN:!, also your townsman, and a young 
pianist, fresh from Iho Conservatory flt Leipiig, Mr. 
LsosiiARDT. I will notenler into detail, except to 
ly that cverylhing went off well. The progri 



exhibi 






e of names- 



Beethoven, Mozart. Handel, CaraEfa, Franz and 
Chopin allernaiing with Donizetti, Abt, Dempster, etc 
It will seem almost inconsistent with my farmer re- 
marks about the Northampton isns when I (ell you 
that almost the only pieces encored were Handel's 
beautiful "Angels ever hrishl and fair," a duct by 
Caniffa, and Franz's " mtltommen mein Wald," to 
which Mr. Kreissmaun did full juslice. I cannot 

Mias Donne has for some weeks been " one of m," 
and has become a general broriie, through her 
amiable manners, and her constant readiness to 
obligB us by letting us hear her beantifai voice. Her 
singing, too, proves her to have had a really good 
teacher, while her taste in mnsic is the best. We 
weiv [bus well prepared to like Mr. Kreissmann when 
he came among as for a lew days, with his joyous, 
earnest temperament, bis long experience in music, 
and his exquisite voice. We gave him ia rciam, 
what we could — the green fields, the dark woods, 
the parliog brooks, and all the mnsic which Nainre 
makes with her thousand voices, and the delicious 
quiet of one of the loveliest rural spots. I nm not 
sure hut that he also took a taste of the water-cure } 
but that was his own choice and the doctor's doing. 

Previous to this last "solemn opporlunityi" (to 
use a Quaker phrase,} onr halls were Btled with 
music nearly every night Besides Miss Doane, 
there were among our number several amateur per> 
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fonncn, both tomI nud in»lramenCa1, who r«liavcil 
and Kcrompanied her, and froni one of llieitc, a joung 
ladji who wBS quite ■ proficient in both brAiichci), 
ie or the " appreciutiTO " onea, I heard a ludi- 
croDi Btory of her experience. She hail been re- 
quested to plaj, and had responded bj' some light, 
uing pi«ces which ehe hnd at her flnger'a ends, 
■n B lady from Texas inquired : " Don't yoa pla; 
any of Beethoven's (prononnced according to the 
t English rales) mnsic! I like him better 
tlian anj one else," Ac, Our fair flHend, surprised 
that anjthiD); SO good conhl come oat of Texas, wu 
Gnallf beguiled into • belief that she hud atambled 
Dpoa a kindied spirit, aod, having before promised 
a friend to plsj one of tha SonstaB when there 
sbonld be a good chance, took tliis opponanitj to do 
The exclamations -" Elegant Movely I " etc,, 
from tbo Texnn ladv, Bomewhat damped tho ardor 
of the enthusiasm to which the glorioua composition 
ing her ; bnt when, all excitement and inapi- 
ihe let the last chord die away, no ''doucha" 
RTe given her a greater shock than the words 
of bcr neighbor: "That u vtiy pretty. Do you 
plai/ any uf Yrrdit music!" Speechless at first, 
r friend finally gasped oat: "No!" "Bot I 
re an air from Trocaton ; if I get it, wont yon try 
'" " No— I cant pla/ Verdi after Beethoven;" 
m after which err'l the appreciative young lady, 
vainly endeavoring to rei-over from the thunderbolt 
which had ibn* falleti upon her. In the evening a 
cold shnilder came over her aa aba saw the Texan 
lady approaching hor, and beard her say ; " Can't 
yoa play another of Beelho'en's Stmnalersr" She 
excused herself on the plea of the parlor being too 
fall, and then was treated to an account of tha 
■late of mosic in Uoiuton, Texas, which was 
certainly amusing ! Among other things, the was 
informed that, among tha many Gennans residing 
there, there was a daughter of " Professor von Hof- 
fenbach, the great composer, who composed the 
Midniglit Walts." I sm not very well posted up in 
mDsical biography and history; perhaps you can 
enlighticti mo with regard to this distinguiihad geO' 

One more item, and then I will close this letter, 
which, as coming from a stranger, I fear jou will 
alreaily consider loo long. I saw an excellent joke 
a German comic paper the other day, which must 
Dot tie lost to your Journal. It mn thus : " No one 
could deny that if Hoiart were to bear ino«t of the 
music, he wonld sorely Inm in 
it had hitherto been impossible 
:t spot in which the great com- 
poser was buried, it was proposed that a grand 
orchestra, should be placed in the churchyard where 
he is known to rest, and made to piny some of llio 
above-mentioned music, by Verdi, or other writers of 
Ibe snmc school, white a msn should be stationed as 
listener at every |;ra*B. The noise inado by ihe 
ing of the body wonld leave no more room for 
It ns to Mozart's last rcsting-plnce." The cut 
:h accompanied this proposal, wiih the grand 
orchestra playing away for dear life, the leader 
making the moat fearful contortions, and the expec- 
tant, anxiona and awed faces of the men at the 
graves, was exceedingly ludierooi. 

Htdbopatbos. 
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CrTSTAI. FlLACB CONCEBTfl.- 

Worli, Avg. 9.)— The Iwel" " 
~-~ht brousht the series to 

m na filled with a di 
lion. The piogiamme 



close with biilliai 



Overture (Lkmotii) 

■ .jB— " AJ^er sempre," Sig. Oroziani,.. 



Aria c Coro— " Posacnti numi," Hen Formes 

andChoTu Moiarl 

8>ria. Echp SoDR— Mile. Rosa Devries,.. .Carl Eckert 

Madrigal— " Bown Id n flow-ry vale," Fesca 

Roraansn— " Una vlrRine," Big. Gardoni, .. .Donizetti 
Quartetlo, " Ecco quel fiero istante," Mes- 
daraes Giisi and Didii!e, Signora Huio and 

Ronconi CosU 

Talae_"Ah! cheSBsorta," Had. Bosia Tennno 

Finale—" Qual cor tradisti," (JVornui) Bellini 

Overture (Cui/faun« r««),.--* Rossini 

Cavntina— " Qnilavoce." Mad. Grisi Bellini 

Duet—" Una dama," Mile, and Sig. Gardoni, Roasini 

Cantata— •'Adehiida,"8i([. Mario, Beetboven 

Duetto—" Quanto amoTe," Had. Basic and Sig. 

Ronconi Doniietti 

RomansB— "Una furtiva lagrima," Sig. Ncri 

Bcrnldi, Doniietti 

Aria—" 11 segrcto per esser fclice," Mad. Nan- 
tier Didi?e DoniirtH 

Finale— (fiAJio) Deethoven 



the alow movement of the air from"/ Pm 
tremely well. Herr Formes was ablv sunporled by 
the choma in ■' Possemi Numi," which n-aa a solemn 
and impressive performance. Mile. Eosa Devriea 
was encored in the Swiss Echo Song, originallj writ- 
ten (or Madame Sontas- Another encoic was award- 
ed to Fcscb's Hadrigal, which immediately followed. 
Big. Gardoni aang the romance from the Faixnta 
with genuine feeling; and Mr. Cosin's flowing and 
melodious quartet was given to perfection by the 
ungers. A tumultuoua "bia" was bestowed on Mad. 
Bosia in Vcnsano's valae, which was repeated amid 
icitcratcd applause. The /nale to the laal act of 
Norma was powerfully rendered by Madame Qriu, 
Sig. Gardoni, Hcrr Formes and chorus. 

The overture to Gmllaume Trll I'M loudly re-de- 
manded, as indeed its performance by the hand fully 
warranted. Grisi's peculiar charm of voice and her 

tuRe in the cavatina from / Pturitani. The lovely 
duet (Vom Conte Oru was perfectly given by Mile. 
Harai and Sig. Gardoni. Big. Uario was encored in 
" Adeloida," a compliment which his eiquisite siuii- 
ing richly deaorved. Mr. Costa's orchestral arrange- 
ment of the piano-foite accompaniment in this scene 
waa much admired. The three succeeding nieces 
were re-demanded and repented. Tlie duet from the 
Eliair d'Anurrt delighted and amused the audience 

their Binging by Mmc.Bosio and Sig. Ronconi: Sig, 
Neri Berfltdi displayed a very pleasing voice and nice 
tsslc in the rtmanca from the some opera; and Mad. 

the slugs, dashed off the fsmous briruim with irresis- 
tible aiirain. A more brilliant termination to a bril- 
liant aeties of concerts could hordty have been de- 
sired, than the finale to the last act of Fidelia, in 
which the solos were sung by Mme. Bosio, Mile Ma- 
rai, SiEB. Girdoni, Bcralili, Polouini, and Uerr 
Formes. 

RoT.iL SrHRET Gahdens. — (frowi the mme.) — 
Among the novelties lately produced in the musical 

who appeared for the first time on Tuesday night 
with citraordinary aucceas. Strictly speaking, the 

" '-impclers plav no tunes. They have the 

■' ■■ 'the "mil. 



actlya. 



ir regim 



lal buglers have ; only instead of the hnali 
ayes use a brass trumpet — a eiirion— and are wonder- 
fully expert. M. Jullicn has made precisely the same 
use of them aa previousl j he hnd done of the National 
Guard drummers. The appeaianre of the Zouaves 
wrought no little in favor of their success ; and direct- 
ly the well-known costume was perceived in the 
orchestra, the audience welcomed them with a shout 
that niiglit have been heard at Sebaatopol. 

To introduce them to the public, and to display 
their talent to the beat advantage, M. Julhen com- 
posed a new quadrille, entitled "The Zouaves," in 

traduced with remarkable efibct. The success of the 
trumpeters of the Second Regiment of Zouaves was 
indisputable, and the new quadrille waa admired for 
its ingenuity and its brilliant orchestral ion. 

On the same evening the programme, among other 
things, conwined the overture to EgriumI, allegro 
from Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony, largheUo 
from Beethoven's Symphony in D, and grand operatic 
selection from II Tntcatore, with which the mob has 

' violently enamored, owing to the fine pei- 

ce of MM. Kosnij!, Lavigne, Heicharl, and 

young 

h en- 
Rob- 

. - -„ usual 

^ Ranoe produced a marked 

sensation by her simple and unpretendiag manner, in 
the graceful " Evemng Prayer," from^r. Costa's 
Eli. Signor Ferrari was put down for Mercadante'a 
"Ella piangea," and Friiulem Jessy Rolls fbr the 



uiv >fuiuut;t:iiu. uy ju. riinent j.reinuncK, a very young 
performer, and son of the celebrated Belgian violon- 
cellist, was Brcatly admired and applauded with en- 
thusiasm. Mad. Ruderadorfi' was encored in " Rob- 



Aiig. 16.— On Saturday there waa an eicellent selec- 
tion of madrigals and part-songs, which was so aue- 
cesatul, that a night in every week Is for the future to 
ha set apart for the same kind of music. 

On Wednesday the first Mendelssohn cone 
given. The programme wns fuU of interest. The 
concert began with the "Military Overture" in C 
major, composed for wind instruments. The stringed 

but scarcely, we think, improvements. The syrophoBT 
in A major was played entire, and in a style which 
conferrecf infinite credit upon M. JulUea and his 
orchestra. There waa also the first movement (with- 

key, for two violins, two tenors and violoncello. Op. 
18, executed by MM. Keltcnus, Sighicelli, Schreurs 
(brothers), and Vicuitemps. It is curious that a 
tranquil piece of chamber music should be heard ao 
welt in so vast a building. Two of the part-tongs — 
" Oh hills, oh vales," and the " Vale of Rest"— and 
thejinoZe to the unfinished opera of Lortley, in which 
Mme. Riidersdorfi' was the principal toprana, aflbrded 
an agreeable contrast to the instrumental music. 
" Oh hills, oh vales," waa encored. The whole per- 

crowded assembly we have seen in the Surrey Gar- 
dens since the inauguration of the new music hall. 
We should have staled that the band was enlarged for 
the occasion, and that Mr. Willey led. Mr. Land 
direetcd the chorus. 

Tbe Zouaves pursue their prosperous career, 'and 
the " Zouave Quadrille" is certainly one of M. Jul- 
lien's greateat hits. 

London Sacebd Habjionic Societt.— On Monday 

evening last, this society gave the second co ' '— 

the summer season in the lower room of Eie. .. _ ... 
The music consisted of Bpohr's Latt JudffmeTit and 
Beethoven'a finjiedi— an adaptation of the Mountof 
Olivet. The vocaliats in the Lait Judgment were 
Hiss S. Gilbert, Mias M. Wells, Mr. Donald King, 
and Mrs. Lawler. Miss S. Gilbert and Mr. Donald 
King were encored in the duet " Forsake me not " 
Tbe principals in Engedi were Miss E. Hughes, 

Eiipil of Sir George Smart, Mr. Donald King, and M 
awler. The band, led by Mr. H. Blagrote, althoui.. 
not numerous, was efficient. The trebles, tenors, and 
basses were pretty well up to the mark, but the nltoa 



were pretty well up to th 
The audience waa select, and r 
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Brunswick.- The !.fth anniversary festival of the 
North German Slingeibund was celebrated here, in 
the most solemnand worthy manner, on the 13th, 20th, 
and 2lBt July, by 1.000 singers, representing 53 uni 
The reception of the members of the various soci 

nificent RuthhiiUB, as well aa the hearty welcomj 
nounccd by the upper burgomaster, UerrCaapan, 
the father of the Mitnnergesangverein, HerrGrai. .. 
formed an elevating introduction to the festival. The 
general rehearsal, under the direeiion of tbe Court 
VapellmeiiCer, and musical directors, Hetren Spohr. 
Abt, Fischer, Otlo, Tsehirsch, and Zabel, in the 
.£gidien-Kirche, so admirable for its acoustic quali- 
illenllf that it appeared almost 
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:ry. On the 20th, t 
M,i. m.rftion of the musical director, Hcrr Daub, 
resounded from the Alstadt-iiinrkt, and then three 
others, under the direction of Herr Julius Sehneide 
in Hollandfs-gardcn. After breakfast, the processic 
set out from the Alstadt-markt. Three bands ai 



■nscly thronged with lovelv 

flowers. The performance in the church was even 
more successful than the rehearsal the day previously : 
this naa the case with the overturct to Jeuonda and 
Oberoiti of tbe vocal pieces, a solo quartet by Otto, 
a " Prayer" by Abt, "An das Vateiland"byKreulierj 
and " Meercatille und glUcklichc Fabrt" by Fischer, 
were the best executed^ The separate perfbrmancet 
of the variouB societies took place, during the grand 
dinner, under the marquee in IloUandt's-garden ; tbe 
Liedertafel of Bruntwiek, and then the Liedertafeln 
of Hamburgh, Minden, Dortmund, Sietefeld, Mag- 
deburg, and Berlin especially distinguished them- 
selves. To the Berlin Liederverein, under tbe direc- 
tion of Herr Julius Schneider, waa awarded, hv tl 
committee, the praise "of being tho gem of III 
Brunswick Festival," and on this account the usual 
rules were suspended, and it was immediately admitted 
into the North German SSnaerhund. Berren Bpohr, 
Abt, Fischer, Otto, Tschirch, Mlihling, Jul. Sehueider, 
were elected honorary members of the society. 'While 
the musical portion of the Festival was thus brilliantlT 
carried out, tho extraneous anangements, which 
* the whole, were 
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e hall in HolUndl's garden, tht ,,. 

tEchnic diapli;, tind illumniBtion with Benfid fires, 
the charming ball, the most agieeible trip to the 
Hanburft on Ihe 2IbI, the mui; comical icenei there, 
the indefatigable attentions of the committee, the 
eicellcnt chcei, in the shape of esUbles and drink- 
ables, &o. The North Oerman Siingerhund wUl meet 
next yeir in Pyrmont. 



ittii|ht's JjutptHl 4 piMBic. 
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Saeh't dwnli. 
It )iu long been a matter of wonder witli m, 
consjdering the flood of wiahy-wuh]', commoii- 
place, mechsDical and an-religiotu ptalniody in 
I nhich we bave been weltering, ibat nine one baa 
not fait moved to give us, in convenieDt forni, the 
incomparable old German Chorab (_Ckoral-Ge- 
iSnge) aa baTmoniEed bj Jobk Sesabtian 
Bach. Could these be studied in oar more ad- 
vanced cboini, our choral lOcielieB, oar musical 
clasacs and " Conventioas," their influence in de~ 
veloping a love and taste for what is true, and 
pare, and high, and reallj devotional in cacred 
maaic, would be iocalculable. It is not possible 
that any one can once become familiar with 
Bach's Chorals and not love them — not feel that 
the highest ends of music are woDderfnU; real- 
ized in their most aoal-ful and unworldly har- 
mony. Bach never wrote for money or for cheap 
efiect 1 ha was a religious artist ; his artistic 
eflbrta were his aspinuion to tiie beautiful and good 
and true — to the Most High. All that be did 
waa genuine. Hence hie works never grow old. 
To those who study them now, a centuiy rince 
his death, they are the newest of the new. "In 
all his works be stands out great and bcdd and 

Bach did not write these little masterpieces for 
Dse in public worship ; nor did be even allow 
them to be printed. He wrote them accarionaily, 
partly as examples for fais scholars in compoai- 
tion; partly for the cboir of the Thomat-Schule, 
over which be presided in Leiptig, to be osed in 
their various private (Kcasious, New Year's festi- 
vals, &C., and partly as interludes in his larger 
[neces, his Motets, Cantatas, Passions, &c. For 
these purposes be took the old German choral 
tunes, which the people loved during the religious 
excitement of the Reformation, and faanuoniied 
them for four vwces, in his own incomparable 
way ; taking for words a verse or two of some of 
those quaint and homely, but nially religious 
hymns, of which the Germany of that period 
was so prolific. These tdd tunes have always 
been named from the first lines of the hymns 
with which they were originally associated. But 
Bach has in most iostanuea used other hymns. 
The first collection of them was published at 
Beriin and Leipzig by bis son, Carl Philip Eman- 
uel Bach, in 1TS&-69, in two parts, containing 
one hundred Chorals each. Afterwards (in 
1T84~S9) Rimberger published a larger collec- 
tion in (b»T parts. The later and now commonly 
received collections are that made by Becker in 
1831, which contuns 871 Chorals, wiUioiU laordi, 
and that by £rk, in 184-, of which the first part 
only ts now out, contaiuing 200 Chorals, with the 
words used by Bach, and with consclentioni res- 
toration of the harmony, wherever it bad been 
altered, to the original form as Bach wrote it. 



Congregational singing in nnison is the prac- 
tice all over Germany, and hence the Bach Cho- 
rals are not used there in tbe churches. We, on 
the contrary, have our small trained choirs, who 
sing in parts. Why, then, should we not, instead 
of common-place and trashy psalmody, make 
some use of these purest, noblest models of four- 
part sacred mnsic that exist T The reasons why 
we have not done it are obvious. In the first 
place, as works i^ Art, they imply a more refined 
and cultivated taste than has prevailed or ever 
can prevail in our churches, so long as we have 
only the cheap and easy psalmody of everybody's 
manuhctore for the mumcal religious sense to 
feed upon. And then it might spoil tbe enor- 
mous trade in psalmody, to allow the love for the 
true thing to be nurtured ; for just so snrely as 
any company of singers, who have muuc in their 
»ouli, shall get familiar with these chorals, will 
tbey find the common psalmody become " flat, 
stale and unprofitable." (We do not mean, of 
course, ■' Old Hundred" and the few grand old 
tunes.) In the next place the rhythm and metre 
of these old German hymns is so peculiar in 
most cases, abounding in doable endings, or what 
is called female rbymea, that the tones cannot be 
used much in connection with our hjmn books. 
!nie Bach Chorals cannot supplant the psaln> 
tones in our common forms of worship until the 
forms themselves are changed. But not the less 
is it desirable to have them made accessible. 
They may be put to many excellent uses, of 
wbieb we name the following : 

1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for 
opening or clo^ng of service, &c., by choirs ; and 
they suit equally well tbe largest or the smallest 
(simple quartet) choir; provided they be executed 
with the utmost precision and true feeling by 
good, well-trained voices. 

2. They may be used widi admirable efiect in 
alternation with congregational singing ; a verse 
of tbe latter, with organ accompaniment, in 
strong, homely unison, followed by a verse of tbe 
former, by trained vmccs, without accompani- 
ment, the same hymn responding as it were from 
a more spiritual height, storiSed in tbe fine bar- 
monies and modulations of Bach ; for as he has 
treated them, you have the religious esaeace irf' 
the music expressed, and purified from all that is 
low and common. 

3. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to 
be sung in their more miscellaneoDS sacred con- 
certs, or at the beginning and ending of a per- 
formance. Nothing has made a finer impression 
in SQch concerts here than two of these same 
Chorals, similarly treated by Mendelssohn in bis 
" St Paul." When perfectly sung by a great 
mass of voices, as our Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety gave them, the eSiKt is sublime. 

i. In little private musical clubs and circles 
they will aSbrd the very best sort of practice. 

5. For organists and pianista, to be used simply 
as instrnmenl&l ]Meces, their purity and marvel- 
lous beauty and significance of harmony must 
commend them. There is mora religious satisfac- 
tion in just playing tbem on the piano, than in 
lialeaing to most of the mude to be beard in any 
of our churches. The way in which each of the 
four parts, and each note in each, so perfectly 
lems the end erf* the great whole, is in itself a 
type of pure deTotkni. 

6. But tb^r most important service will be to 
mnncal scboola and olasaea. Aa models in the 



art of four-part compOMtton, within tbe short form 
of a choral or psalm tune — an art at which $• 
many try their hands in our day — they will bo 
invaluable. The harmonizing of chorals, with 
Bach for a model, is made the foundation of all 
exerciMS in composition by Marx and the other 
masters in the German schools. Many of these 
Chorals Bach has barmoniied in several difiereot 

We have not room to say all we would upon 
this subject now. But we are happy to ioform 
oar readers that a beginning >s soon to be n 
in introducing to tbe American public some of 
the Chorals of Bach, precisely as he wrote tbem, 
and with English words. Mr. Oliver Ditson, o 
enterprising publisher, bas tbe matter in hai 
When the first number appears we shall resui 
tbe subject- 



Old Htindnd. 

Mr DaiR Dwiobt — Yaa may perbaps rci 
her that in leply to tbe kind and friendly Idler of 
Rev. W, B. Havbkoal, which appeared in your 
paper in June 1S64, 1 promised him la look a 
fiirther inio lbs question of the origin of oar popular 
" Old Hundred." 

I am not yet ready to go extensively into Ihe 
matter, and send yon the fHr following notes, to 
shew that I have not forgotten my promise. 

In Mr. H.'s " History of the Old Hundredth Psalm 
Tune," page IS, yon may read : " The cariiest copy 
of the tune, so far as it is koown, stands iu a Oene- 
van edition of a portion of the English Psalter. * 
* * • The date of Ihe Psalter is I56[." Hen- 
Becker, of Leipsie, has in his collection " Harol & 
Besa's Fseaamss," of the date, ISM. In this col- 
lection the 135th Pseanme has the ttine just as given 
by Mr. H. in his English book of Ihe year subse- 
qnent. At- Wolfsnblitlel a 'Bible et Pseaames," 
printed by An loiae Bebnl — ns place, but date I S60 
—gives us the same tuoe to the same Pseaame. 
The isme is true also of an edition of Marat t Bexa 
in the same fine library, of the dale of 1S59, which is 
two years earlier than Mr. Havergal's earliest known 
copy. 

On page 2i of Mr. H.'s history, he speak* of the 
Hyma-book of tlie Bohemian Brelhtvn, printed at 
Ulm, 1&3S, and in a note says : " The only known 
copy of this most beantifatly primed work is m 
the anlhor's possession." If Hr. Havei^I will 
visit the library at Berlin or that at Zwickau, he w 
not only find other copies of that " most beautifully 
printed" edition, but also of varioos editions of c* 

If Mr. H. will turn to Calvin's pre&tory letter, 
published in editions of Marot 1 Beza, he will s^ 
that that great and severe reformer speaks of the 
tunes as having l>een mix&n/to the present version 
of the psalms. I fallow Winterfleld and other great 
Qcrman aathorities iu supposing that this term is 
employed to denote that, in taking lecDlar and pop- 
ular melodies fur tbe psalms, they were stripped to 
some extent of their florid character, and rendered 
more grave and soitable to religions words. Two 
yean ago I believed Mr. H's theory, that " Old Hun- 
dred'' is made np of Gregorian phrases. 1 helicve 
now that it is one of those secolar melodies which 
Calvin laya were madtrr^i and moreover I helicve 
I have a copy of the original melody from whidi it 
was thus modered. 

As to Gnlllanme Franc, I was asking X.udwig Erk 
one day if he coold give me any information about 
him. " I do not think," said he, " that there ever 
was any such man. I think Fraac a misprint for" 

1 am not ready to say what name yet, as I have 

not yet finished my inveatigations. I asked Ur. Erk 
on several occa^oiu his reason for hts l^nge Idea. 
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He bad enttrelj fbrgntlen vbal had kd bim to think 
•0. I larncd to Felb, to Hawkina and Barnej, and 
to (be Diciionarj, and End tbic all, wiihont excep- 
tion, only quote Bayle ; so I went and bongbt Bajle 
— foor httge folio rolnmes in Preoch. I examined 
him, and found all that he pre* in relalioti to Franc 
wai from a manaeript letier of aLaosanne profeuor. 
I am fall; aatiified that Ur. Lndwig Erk may prove 
right in hi* eoqjectnre — moji, not anU. 
In ronclasion, I renew mr promiw to Rev. Mr. 
. narergnl, not to giv« op the learch tiptil some latia- 
hctOTT malts sr« anained. If those reiulu ara 
■orJi as to inbatanliale " the onlj claim to originali- 
tj" which Mr. H. " Tcnturei to advance," (see p. SI) 
it will be a wnrco of gratification to me. I fuar, 
however, that " Old Hnndred " will prove to hare 
been picked from the kennel, wuhed, combed and 
made deccot for the chnrch. Tonrt truly, 



SBsiijal dfhii-djhai. 



The Exhibition of the Hochanic Aaaociatinn, tn 
Fancoil and Qnincj Ball*, commenced oa Wednes- 
day, tad win contlnne a fortnight longer. The dis- 
play of products of artistic and nn«4anieal inge- 
naity is ancommonl; brilliant. The entire upper 
MoTj (the armory rooms) of Feneuil Hall is occu- 
pied with the pitoO'fortea, melodeona, tc The 
I farther end of the hall is shared between the Bfessrs. 
\ Chiekering & Bons, and Messn. Hallet, Davis & Co- 
' who have put up extansiva decorations. The former 
; makers have on exhibition some six or e^ht of their 
[ most splendid grands, seml-grands and partorgrands, 
; and as many more aqnare pianos. Grand pianos are 
, also exhibited by Hailet ft Davis, A. W. Ladd & Co- 
snd T. Gilbert, (the latter for the flratttuM.) Ther« 
are also square pianos by Brown ft Allen, Jacob 
Chickering, W. P. Emerson, J. W. Voee, and others' 
Metodeons snd other rred instruments are exhibited 
by Mesin. Mason ft Hamlin, Nichols ft Gerriih and 
S. 1). Smith ft Co. All that we noticed wm from 
Boston manufactnres, and the collection contains 
many admirable instruments. In the centre of all 
Mr. Natha.n Richardson has erected a tasteful pagoda 
rmounted with busts of BeetboTcn, Mozart, ftc. 
Mind which are displayed his varions musical pub- 
aiions. The Judges in the Musical department, we 
nnUenland, are Messrs. Olto Drcsel. J. C. D. Parker, 
George Minot, Dr. Wm, Head, Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
of L.twrenw, and George W. Warren, of Albany : 
gentlemen who have knowledge and con sc lent ion s- 
I enoDi^ among them, we ihoold think, to ensure 
impartial Justice. — We must be pardoned one sag' 
gesiion. Some of the loudest exhibitors employ a 
person to keep one of their instiuments resounding 
all dny long, wiihont ccssilion, with the loudest and 
most dashing sort of modem piano music. Some- 
; times iwo or three are going at once in this way. so 
that one is absolutely stunned on entering, and it is 
quite impossible to test the quality of sny other lu- 
stmment ; the majority are literally cried down by 
these two or three, and get no chance to spenk a 
modest word for themselves. Would not a spirit of 
mutual accommodation and forbearance in Ibis tnat- 
ler be for the good of alt * Or la it the only atnbi- 
tioit of A, B, or C, to have kit inatmment pronounced 
a " stunner" ? 

At the New ToHc Academy of Music Emani wafl 
presented on Monday night Mme. Laobarob was 
admired, aa she is always. 8ig. TArrAHiLu bad 
Cut success as the King; and 8ig. Cebha, the 
tenor, who so agreeably surprised a Boston audience 
in the early tninmer, idoi« than met the public es- 
pectatioo. The IWhma Myi of bin : — 

SitKfl be appeared bere be has devoted bimtelf to 
earnest study of bis ait, and the' improvements is 
manifest Hti voice it fresh and sympathetic in the 



middle reg:ister, and the higher notes bnvo that 
ringing metallic quslily which is so elTertive in con- 
certed pieces. Over the comhineil effects of the 
chorus and ori'beslra in the noi'v finale of the ihird 
act H was distinctly heard, tia would be classed 
probably as a lenort nbailo, bat this term scarcely 
deicribes the quality of his voice. It more resembles 
Bolcioni's than Brignoli's, and, to oar apprehension, 
would be more permanently effective than either in 
rffes which require power rather than sweetness. 
Unlike some artists, he exhibited no inclination to 
husband his voice dnring the first act and was appar- 
ently entirely unFatigued at the close. As an actor, 
he is far below bis position as a vocalist. 

On Wednesday evening they hod /{ TVonotore 
again, which draw S2,70O on Monday of last week — 
said to be the largest amount ever received at the 
Academy. This time again the faouoe overfloived, 
the freshest attraction being Adblaide PHlLLim, 
wbo appeared as the gypsey Aiucena. It is tele- 
graphed in all the papera, that " she sang and acted 
with spirit, and was heartily greeted by the immense 
audience.'' The other principal characters wera 
sunteined, as formerly, by Laobahue, Brignoli, 

and Ahoi>io The new German Opera, with 

Cabl Bekoxan as conductor, is to open on the leih 
with Robot der Teufd, not exact!;' a German opera, 
although Meyerbeer is a German. The German 
merchants have sabscribcd very liberally for the 

season Gottsobalk announces his readiness to 

give lessons on the piano — terms only jfee doUart 
per hour ! 

Mile. Pasodi gave a successfnt concert in Phila- 
delphia this week, assisted by Stbaxoscs, PAt7L 
JCLIKV, Bbbvardi, the baritone, and Tibbrimi, 
the new tenor, of whom the BuUelia says : 

He made quite a hit and gave the most satisractory 
contradiction lo the depreciating criiicisms of New 
York. Sines Salvl and Mario we hare had no such 
finished artist among the tenor singer* who hare 
visited us. His voice is of excellent quality, exten- 
sive compass snd completely under control. His 
method anddeliveryareadmirtible.an'l theonly fiinit 
we have to find with him is a disposition to overload 
bis pieces with ornaments. In the cadenza to "SpinVc 
genlil'' there were many inappropriate embellish- 
ments, which marred the effect of a romance other- 
wise exquisite sung. 

MAbio and Grist are recruiting at the Isle of 
Wight Duke Ernest, of Ssxe-Coburg, is com- 
posing his fifth opera. It is entitled Z>utna ...Met- 
EBBBEB was cxpectod in Paris on the 99th ult. He 
has a new comic opera ready, bi which there are only 
three characters and no choruses. M. Royer, the 
new mnnagerof the Grand Opera, has been promised 
Meyerbeer's A/ricaine, or another opera, which is 

tiiso nearly ready The musical composer, Pbieb 

CoRHELiDi, mentioned in oar lost, is not (it seems] 
the celebrated painter. Prof. Peter von Cornelius, 
but a nephew and godson of his. He lives at Wei- 
mar, is a musician by profession, and belongs to the 
nrtistic circle assembled around Liszt. He is con- 
sidered a young man of much promise Vbrdi is 

in Paris, " which looks like ^usuesa," (says the 
JiAenaum) ...TheODORB Fixie, a violin virtuoso 
of tbo first rank, died suddenly at en early age on 
the first of Angant. He was a professor in the 

Rhenish Music School Mr. John P. Gioteb, 

the young Bostonian, who went abroad a couple of 
years since for musical improvement, is said to be 
the first violinist in the Brussels Conservatoire. . . . 
Boeio, Bbitihi and BfARiwi are engaged for the 
opera at Moscow during the Coronation festival 

Papers from Lima, Peru, mention the death in 
that city of Mme. Barili Thornb, a favorite prima 
donna of the Italian Opera in New Tork, {ia the 
days of Palmo's Theatre, when Benbdbtti firtt 

appeared,) who married the son of Col. Thome 

Mr. HiNRT C. Tihm, tha modest and excellent 
mnsician, who bas so long been looked up to by the 
musical profession and public in New York, has 
composed, it ia said, a new Jfoas, which has already 
craated a sensation among the knowing ones wbo 
have had a peep at it. 



A NOBLB Mar ahd Abtist oorbI — It is with 
a sincere grief, which not a few of our readers will 
know how to share, that we read ibis morning in tha 
Eixning Pott the following obiinary : — 

Sbth CBEVBr the artist, di'ed jesterday, at Man- 
chester, in Conneciicnt about ten miles from Hart- 
ford. His ago, we suppose, might be about fifty-fire. 
In him a fine genius hu been withdrawn from tbe 
age and the country. 

Mr. Cheney's drawinL>« in cravou are among the 
most remarkable things of their kind. The greater 
number of them are portraits of the aise of lifb, but 
though portraits, they are informed with a noble 
Idealitv. It is almost impossible to look upon any 
work that came from his hnnd without acknowledging 
the presence of a certain purity, and spiriiuality, 
which tlie friends of the artist maintained was the 
proper expression of bis own character. His strictly 
ideal pieces are of so high a degree of beauty and 
dignity that his friends scarcely scruple to speak of 
them as worthy of a place beside the drawing* of 
Raphael. It was remarkable that he wonid never 
draw tbe likeness of any one for whom he bad not 
apersonal respect His circnmatauces did notcompel 
him to depend solely on his art for a livelibood, and 
when importuned lo allow any distinguished man of 
defective morals, whom other anists might be prond 
to paint, to sit to him for a likeness, be steadily 
refused. He would not consent to ropy trait* of ten- 
suality and dissimulation in the countenance of any 
man, whatever his station or influence, 

Mr. Cheney bad retired to Manchester, where with 
his brother, Mr, John (THieney, the eminent engraver, 
he had built a studio, and where he purposed to 
devote himself to painting — adding color, lor which 
he is snid to be possessed of a line eye and delicate 
feeling to onlline and shadow, by the management 
and disposition of which he hosj^ned his imputation. 
Here he became a prey to the wasting disease by 
which he died, spoken of by some as consumption, 
hut said by his physician to have been an exhaustion 
of the nervous orjianixation, which in him wee pecu- 
liarly sensitive. His personal character was of re- 
markable and blameless excellence, and he wa* 
greatly beloved by his friends. 
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lasL. AuausT fhieb, 

^■etHTDf VmliT, win ba Trady to iTcvlTe pupils i 
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BnrOINO AT BIQHT. 

A sight singing gthool will lieaiWMd bj D. U, MABTIH, 
u ih« Clirisdan Bspttu f%nn:ti, comrr of Knnlud and 
Tjlur Bln«ls,(Hi Uamtir Ennlng, 8cpl. 22, wtian Praf B. W. 
DAT, A. H., t)» wslL-knawn InvcDIor of tin metliod, will d«- 



Tfn.T.TL aABBIEXiLE DE UUCOTTE 

in (tH PIANO-FORTE. OB iiarnit, 9kj,\ 32, ud od WiDiisa- 
HAT, Oet. 1. Ttnm, Ftnwu dollars Itw rwntr-liiBr Isssnus. 

AppllWlnDt H> ba miida, fat cluas ni BllnUi toms, St 
mil. Oisiistti Da LiuDTTi's naMgnes, Ks. St HuKok BL 



AHaernifloentEdititmofBeetlwTai'sBoiutas. 

Printed from Engraved Flataa. For BIx DoUan. 
Tha 81 eoniitu, Mmplptf. G34 p*f» or Hoik, lo two vol- 

DDia. wlifa ponndr, llgtib blndlDg. Prin 96. The lam*, 

avprrbl^ bound In clorh, omboMed and Jsttend, prie* ST. 

Dndrooi of phdng (ha b«rt ronslul worka vltbln nach of 
tbe grvat mua oT (tie pnple, tbe andsnlfiMd prenota, ss 
fflrm f>fthB acrlea. Ilia abova r«labrat«d eompoaltlODa, and 
Tgold dlFBet apedal Mintioa lo (he sersaioarrr or tsis in- 
THHi ovsB AU. OTBEBS. It b priDtad bfiai MV, aufravad 
■male lllilaa, aHh sola bring riasr and aeennia In Its Ml- 
lluB, mdntog aaeh pafs mnaitibljr dlsilBet. Tba eofj epi- 
pli^nd haa baan tba latest Oamaa adldou, ud aa onuiial 
u»aiit of lobn ud (XtMSS iMa baau baiti— d on lbs weik, 
la Older to avgld tjrpocrapUaal arKKa, hawnn BtflBta Ba- 
llaooa ma tbanftm ba pland upon Ibbadldiia as babe la 
rverj paRknlar M aaiet tvpiiut of Uh baM Osnass, lAUa 
mparioc platas. Tafar, p m a-w ar t, bladlat, aad fauanl a^ 
pMiuc* raadar Ihfa Aaarioan adtlloB viMl7 pcaCnaMa to all 
ibnliB aeplea, asfadaUr Aan tba laHae an prlaiad npoa 
tvp* oial Ibr ooisaMMi PalBadr.ate. 



Tba great aipaBaaattaodlngUMpobneBtta •( Ibaaaworiu 
SBd ilie low prk* at whleb It fa pn^Haad la ftiraldi tbn, aaa 
only b* mat ^ large aalaa; and It Is b^ad Ibal sB tbosa ft. 
voHag tiM drenlailna oT as ufnasHtf Hf<i ^ wmilt, nd a 
aoBMqnant mlUfatlDB ef a flaa Bodeal taala thttntfual oar 
eoantry, irlU so fkr aid tbe anlH-vriaa aa le baeoaae punbasna 
orthtoadltlanef Bamovn'a Sosatas, aa atao of Ibaweaka 
ttet PUT fiillow. 

PabUabad by Ollwcr DlUsai lift WosUiviaB A. 
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THE HOSANNA : 

L Neo Colleclhiii nf Fmlin nnd HTmn Tdtih, Anlliemii, Mol- 
atls, BenWnwt "nil ChMiU, ftr tli> uh or Cholu, Congregi. 



, , __ _.._ UAKBUALL, Krwtor of 

Uiule *K Ui* Ctunbm nntt ChtiRb, Bcaion, Edltnr of 

■■ Th« Hvfi'ldininl,'' k«. 

The pDbUnhen ispactrnll/ All the ittutlm oT partlM In 
vut of ft new ADrio book to ^'Ttae Hofuiiw-" Tbamnat 
m[n«( pKir«Hnwho fair* riunlned lI.pn>noiinca it Um 
TaiT iMstbwik, Ukin Id all iU diUJli, enr pufalbhed. 

Pnf. B. I. Dikir nri : 

■■ I HI DiMh ptouHl vlth Uh ipMt ul fHwnl diumittir 
oftlMBBlnlanpMlIlraiuid inugcBinu At 'TM Ho- 



ld L-O.K 



'The Hi 



_ _ __ . U U» poblla. W« pndIM 

ftr H u ntamln tbenUlaa." 

Piof. J. Bbtcwin BUT*: 

"'TbeHennu'Tlllbteiia of (he DM luoki bow In 11*9. 
IdHllflf* li BT eonllal tpprobftttoB." 

PRitB.B.^ili>Ti: 



■ Inwi 



ft mJ^ good eoLleedon 



FroT. W. H. aullttird MTi : 

ystJivBn. T IhlDk lip«ailftrl7 edftptedto Ihfl pnMbt wuCt 

"Tfae RHftnnft" la ft taindHiselT printed TalamE ar334p«- 
«H, AflpcdinaDortbewarliwlllbeMiil tifttlft,oi eopiei wlU 
be millAl po■^peld, on iMelpl of TB eente. 

1VHITTEMORE, 1TII.K8 * IIA.i:<I<. 
1I« IVulUnitton itrcct, Boatan. 



THE MUSrCAL DRAMA: 

OhoniMI, 4BlnUtt«(, 4,nart«ttc(, Vrtam, nad 



AMATEUR CLUBS ahd SINGINO S0CIBTIE8. 
SeleeM, Amnged, ud Tiualftted bj 

J. O. T>. P ARK ER. A. M. 

In lOu Bunben, euh SO eenli,— or In Thne Tell., caah SI. 



Uw pneilca of tlw Inatmni 
tiw (Ooai, pmkii*, qnkkMcf ' 
otaonpiM* eeu of ibo (ns 
■eoDpwd for >he PUno-Foi 



TO PIANO-FORTE PIiATERS. 

niHX andenlgned woold »U Ibe etleDHon at all vbo 
X desire to pmeH Iho aDrki for pliDO-fotu nlo bf the 
nvftteat mulete, to ■ ne«, eonect, and olegent rtenotrpe adl- 
AoD BOW lieulDE fiom IIm pnu Id acnUD]'. Depeodlng 
npou a tor elt^iulTa iftle ol ehli edition, (be pnbllgber hu 
paC bll ynetE eo low that no ona who remlly daalraa to carry 

" 'a— -* *i— i— .—-..., t^w^wA ^iK perlbiaiaDee of a 

ika. Dead be riepHTed 
itbcftDtlfol woruiral 

ftlraad]' titande to the tolloving worki, which 

THB PIANO-FORTB P0H4T*a OF BKFTCOVEH, SI In 

TaS COMPLETE PIAMO-FOSTE WORKH OF MOZART, 

IB SoDaUi loi two bftDda ; Vol. II. conlalnlnt 23 ptma, ■»□- 

the like, for two 



I at BEETBOTBN'B PIAHO-TORTE 
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[Tntulntcd mm Uie Okdu toi (hit JDnnml] 

The Iiife and Charactemtics of Beetlioveiu 

(CoBtLnuHl rrom pa«i IBT.) 

Tho realm of tones inattUed Bfelbovcn in hia 
la^t yuan a'mo4t entirely from tlic nctual viorli], 
from ntiich hia nearly tot<il \ma of hearing spp- 
am'Gtl him. He shrDnk back into Boliludu, de- 
clining almost every inviinlion, li'ft lie should be, 
tlirnii;:li lii:^ di'Hfticiia, burdensome (o others. With 
this tendvr fjKiring of oilier? IhiTc was onJIcd in 
Beethoven a I'ili/eii of the world ecnse of freedom 
n'liich nould brook no re:itralnt. Without regard 
(o conseqiaenees, when he a[ipeared in public 
places he expressed hi» opinion freely and plainly, 
not seldom very F8ri'aaiii;a)!y, about the govern- 
nif nt, about (he polii'e, about the manners of (he 
great, Sic. Everybody understood tliU in Vien- 
na, and indulged him, whether on the aeorc of 
eccentricity or oot of reverence for his genius. 
Ilcneo Beothoven frcquendy maintained that: 
" Xowherc can one speak more freely than in 
Vienna." Ills Meal of a cooatitution waa the Eng- 
ilih. By that he tried every political manifesta- 
tion. But he knew rery well how much he and 
hia trorks were prized in England. 

lie had an unmi^takabli; proof of that in 1817, 
when the Philharmonic Bmiely in London in- 
vited him to come there and to compoae some 
grand #ymphcnieg. Beethoven was compelled 
by his sickness and by other circum^itanccs (o 
give up (his journey. But Ihe lively interest he 
look in the idea fur a lon^ time appears in the 
correspondence which ho had about it with hia 
friend and pupil, Eics, who had for some yeara 
lived in London. From the fact, loo, that it 
steda lome light upon Beethoven's otherwise not 



very faTOrable situation, this eorrespondence ts 
not without interest. 

Beethoven wrote to BJes from Vienna on the Sth 
of July, 1817: "The commisaions sent me in your 
lest letter are very flattering. From this you 
will see how highly I esteem them. Were it not 
for my unlucky infirmity, which makes ma re- 
quire mmh more nursing and expense, especially 
upon a journey and in a foreign land, I should 
accept vnconditionally the proposal of the Phil- 
harmonic Soriely. But place yourself in my 
position ; consider how many more hindranees I 
have to contend with than any other artint, and 
then judge whether my rcquireroenit are unrea- 
sonable. Here they are, and I beg you to com- 
munieale them personally to the gendemen di- 
roclora of the Philharmonic Society : 1. I will be 
in London in the Gret half of the month of Jan- 
uary, 1S18, by the latest 3. The two grand 
symphonies, entirely new, shall then he ready, 
and shall remain the property of the Society 
alone. 3. The Society gives mc 300 guineas for 
them, and 100 guineas for travelling expenses, 
which, however, will come much bii^her in my 
case, since it will be indiapensable that I take a 
companion with rae. 4, Since I begin imme- 
diately lo work U[)on the composition of these 
grand symphonies, the Society (on the receipt of 
my draH) willsend me here the sum of 150 guin- 
eas, 80 that I may provide a carriafio and other 
prepsralions for the journey without delay. 6. 
The conditions with regard to not appearing in 
any other ortheslra, to not directing, and lo giv- 
ing (he preference to the Society, oilier things 
being equal, are accepted by me, and would, by 
my love of honor, have been understood as a 
matter of course. I must hope for ihe counteo' 
nnce of the society in initiMlng and furlhoring 
one or more (according to circuraalanees) benefit 
concerts for mc. The cspeiial friend.<htp of some 
of the directors of your estimable lUunion, as 
well as the kind interest of all arliats in my works 
is lo me a pledge of that, and apura me on so 
much the more lo realize (heir expectations. 7. 
Moreover, I wi>h lo have the acceptance or ratifi- 
cation of the above drawn up in the English lan- 
guage, signed by three directors in the name of 
Ihe Society." In a poatseiipt to this letter he 
adds : " I have pnrpoiiely used another's hand in 
this letter, in order that you may be Itetler able 
lo read it all and lay it before (he Society. Of 
your friendly sentiment towards me I am con- 
vinced, and hope that ihc Philharmonic Society 
will accept my proposal. You may be assured 
that I will use all my power to e.iecute the hon- 
orable commission of so select a Society in the 
most worthy manner." In the same postscript 
Beethoven inquired how strong the orchesltA 



would be? hotrmsny violins, Cte. ? with or one 
with two proportions of brass? Is the hall large 
or resonant ? &e. 

Beethoven nnfortunately was obliged to post- 
pone the intended journey. •' In apite of my 
wishes," he wrote lo Riea on the Sth of March, 
1818, " it was not possible for me to come this 
year to IjOndon. I beg you to say to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, that my feeble health prevent- 
ed me. I hope, however, to be this spring per- 
haps entirely cured, and then to avail myself 
eArly in the autumn of the comroisNon from the 
Society, and fulfil all the conditions of Ihe same." 

The following passage in this letter affords a 
deep insight into Beethoven's situation, which, 
according to his own statements, musf have been 
very oppressive. "I wish," be says to Bies, 
" that jour fortanea may improve daily. Alas ! 
I cannot say that of mysel£ I cannot see an- 
other starve ; I must give. So you can imagine 
what and how I auffer. Write to me very soon, 
I beg you. If !t is in any way possible, I will 
get away from here early, to escape my utter 
ruin, and so reach London at the latest in the 
winter. I know that you will stand by an unfor- 
tunate friend. Had I been in the possession of 
my strength, and bad I not been here, as always, 
bound by circumstances, I taiely should bavo 
done far more for you," 

Over a year had passed, when Beethoven, in a 
letter lo Ries (April S, 1819) saw himself obliged 
once more to announce, that for the present he 
could not possibly come to London, since he was 
entangled in so many circumstances. " But God 
will certainly," he added, "aid me to come to 
London next winter, when I will bring with me 
the new symphonies. I expect very soon the 
text for a new Oratorio, which I write here for 
the Mufical Soi-iety, and which perhaps will ^so 
serve us in London. Do what you can for me, 
for I neetl it. Orders from iho Philharmonic 
Society would have boen very welcome. The 
itctounta which Neale has aeul ff<e from London 
about the almost total failure of the three over- 
lurex, distressed me. Here each of them in its 
war not only pleased, but those in £ flat and C 
major ma<]e a really great impression. The fate 
of these compositiona wiih the Philharmonic So- 
ciety is incomprehensible to me. Yon will 
already have received the arranged Quintet and 
(be Sonata. Have boih these works, eapecially 
the Quintet, engraved at once. With the Sonata 
there is Icaa need of haste ; yet I sho,uld like to 
have it appear within at least two, or at the moat, 
three months. Your earlier letter, of which you 
speak, I did not receive ; hence I did not hcrilate 
to sell these two works here also — that is to say, 
merely for Gcnnany. Meanwhile it will take 
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three montha before the Sonata appears here. 
But do make hasle vith rhe Quintet As eoon m 
you remit me the monev here, I will senU you, 
for (he publi^er, a certificate as proprietor of 
these viorks for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, &i;." 

About a fortnight later, on the 18th of April, 
1819, Ries received from hla old friend and 
teacher a very discontented letter ; " It ia incom- 
prehensible to me," wrote Beethoven, " bow so 
many errors could occur in the copy of the Sona- 
ta. The incorrect copying may hare arisen from 
the (act that I no longer bave a copyist of my 
own. Circumstances bave brought all Ibla about, 
and God must bftler it, until (huro cornea a dif- 
ferent state of tilings. This has lasted now a 
whole year. It is frightful how this thing has 
gone on, and what has become of my material ; 
and yet no man can say what will come of it, until 
the promised year is passed. Should the Souata 
not suit LondoD, I could send another, or you 
could leave out the Largo, and b^n at once 
with the Fugue in the last piece. I leave it to 
your discreljon. The Sonata has been written 
ID depressing circumstances ; for it is hard to 
write almost for bread's sake. To this then have 
I come ! To go to London were certainly the 
sole saltation for me, lo free me from this wretch- 
ed, irksome situation, in which I n^ver cat) be 
well, and never do the work I could in better 
circumstances." In a later letter (25lh May, 
1S19) Beethoven confessed: " I was confined by 
cares, as never before in my life, and that by 
excessive kindness towards other men." 

Beethoven excused his long silence in a letter 
of the 6lh of April; 1823, with the confession 
that he had been sick again for mora than a 
whole year. " Slill," he wrote, " I cherish the 
thought of coming yet to London, if only my 
health permit, perhaps next Spring. Tou would 
find in me, dear Ries, the true appreciator of my 
dear scholar, now great master; and who knows 
what new good thing for Art may yet spring np 
in union with you. I am, as always, given np 
entirely to my Muse, and find io that alone the 
happiness of my life." 

In this same letter Beethoven mentioned a 
grand Mass, (A/isia «o/e«nu) which he had not 
long before written. To his inquiry lo Ries, 
whether something might not be made of it in 
London, he had received no answer. Aci'ord- 
innly he turned (in a letter of the 26ih of July, 
1822) to the music-dealer, Peters, in Li-ipzig, the 
head of the Bureau de Musique there. " I 
hereby inform you," he wrote, " that I will give 
you the Mass, together with the piano-fortf ar- 
rangement, for the sum of 1000 florins in Con- 
vention coin. By the end of July jou will re- 
ceive this work well written oil' in score; per- 
haps a few days earlier or later, since I am 
always very busy and have been sick now for 
five months. But since one has to go tlirough a 
work veiy attentively when it is going to a dis- 
tance, it becomes a slow operation with me. The 
competition for my works is at present very 
Strong, for which 1 thank the Almighty, for I 
have also lost nrnch. Besides, I am fostei^father 
to my brother's helpless child. As this boy of fif- 
teen shows io much talent for the sciences, it not 
only costs a great deal for the instruction and 
support of my nephew, but his future must be 
thought of, since we are neither Indiana nor Iro- 
quois, who leave all to the dear God, and it is a 



sad life, (hat of a pauper. In relation to one ex- 
pression in your letter, I as*ure you on my honor 
that it has always been my principle never to 
ofler myself to any publisher; not out of pride, 
but because I like to ice bow far the domain of 
my little talent reaches." 

On the 3d of August, 1822, Beethoven wrote lo 
Peters in Leipzig : " I have already told you of 
my not yet being wholly restored to health. I 
require baths, as aljo mineral water, and medi- 
cine besides. Hence things are somewhat de- 
ranged with mc, the more so, that I must still 
write. Corrections, too, consume time. In re- 
gard to (be songs and the other marches and 
little things, I am not yet decided on the selec- 
tion ; but all may be ready to send by the ISih 
of tbi) month. I wait for your directiona, and 
will make no use of your remittance. So soon 
as I know that the price for thu Mnss and for the 
other works is here, all can be delivered by the 
15th of this month. But af\er the ISlh I must 
go to a mineral bath which is in this neighbor- 
hood. Hence it is important for me to avoid all 
business for a while. 

About bis physical condition Beethoven wrote 
some three months later, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1822 : "My health is not indeed fully re- 
stored by my baths ; but on the whole I have 
gained. I had one special evil here, which was 
hard to overcome ; another person had sought me 
out a dwelling-place which did not suit me ; and 
this put back my business not a little, since one 

A letter of Beethoven to Peters in Leipzig 
(20th Dec, 1822) contains the confession : " It is 
impossible for me in all cases to make a percent- 
age arrangement I End it very hard lo reckon 
in that way, ofiener than is absolutely necessary. 
Besides, my situation is not so brilliant as you 
suppose. I am not in a condition to give an im- 
mediate bearing (o all orders. There are too 
many of them ; and there are many thing* which 
cannot be refused. Not always does the thing 
required accord with the author's wish. Were 
not my income wholly willioui income, I would 
writ« nothing but grand symphonies, church 
music, at the least quintets." With the expres- 
sions in this letter, another of the same date, lo 
his friend Ries io London, burmonizes. " Wiih 
satisfaction," he writes, " I accept the commi«ion 
to write a new Symphony fur the Fhilliarmonic 
Society. If the compensation from the English 
cannot be compared with other nations, J would 
write even gratis for the first artists of Europe, if 
I were not always the poor Beethoven. Jf I 
wore only in London, what great things would I 
not wi'itu for the Flillliannoiiic Society 1 For 
Beethoven, thank God! can write nothing else 
in the world. If God only gives me back my 
health again, nhich Iuls improved, to say the 
least, then I can execute orders from all parts of 
Europe, nay, even from North America, and I 
may jet come to a green branch." 

In a letter of the 20lh of JIarch, 1893, Beet- 
hoven pleaded his situation in excuse fur his de- 
lay in sending some military marches to Peters, 
the chej of the Bureau de Muslgue in Leipzig. 
" You would not think it strange," he wrote, 
" that you receive the three marches only to-day, 
if you were here and knew my rituation. A 
degcnplion (^ it would be loo prolix both for you 
and me. But I find here something to remark 
on what I have sent. In the grand march there 



might be several regimental hands united, in 
order (o man all the parts ; and where a regi- 
mental band is not strong enough, a hand master 
can citsily manage it by leaving out some parts. 
In Leipzig even, you mny find some one whouan 
show you bow this march may be set with fewer 
parts ; although it will pain me if it should not 
appear in print entirely as it is. You must par- 
don the many corrections in iho copy. My old 
copyist's sight is fjlling, and the younger one 
must first be broken in. But all b at least free 
from errors. It is impossible for me to serve jon 
at once with a violin and a piano quartet. In | 
case you write me betimes, however, whether you 
wish both works, I will do all I can. Only I < 
must add, that I cannot take for a violin quartet I 
less than 50 ducats, and for a piano quartet 70 
ducats, as otherwise I should sufTer loss. Inileed, i 
50 ducats have been offered me more than once ! 
for violin quartets. But I do not like to be ci- 
orliitant. and hence with you I adhere to these | 
50 ducats, which is actually now the eomnion 
price. You know how quartets bave risen now 
(o the highest point, so that one is even shamed | 
with a great work. Meanwhile my situation de- 
mands that 1 should have every advantage more | 
or less for an inducement. Il is quite anoth«r 
matter with the work itself. There I never 
think, thank God! of tlie advantage, but only 

Beethoven oHen complained that he was 
obliged, for the sake of gain, to have recourse to 
giving lessons. On the 25th of April, 1823, he 
wrote to Ries in Ixindon : " The visit of Ihe 
Archduke Rudolph here in Vienna lasted nearly 
four weeks. Then 1 had every day to give two 
and a half or three hours lessons, and lost much 
time by it. After such lessons, on the next 
day one is hardly in a state to think, much less to 
write. But my continually sad condition requires 
that I shall write for the moment that which 
brings me so much money, which is needed for 
the moment. What a gloomy revelation yon 
have here 1 Even now I am not well of many 
troubles I have suffered ; indeed I have bad eyes. 
But do not be concerned ; you shall have the 
symphonies very soon. Nothing but this misera- 
ble condition causes the delay." 

Beethoven had dedicated some piano-forle va- 
riations to the wife of his friend Ries, and had 
sent them lo London. " They have perhaps 
already arrived," he wrote on the ISth of July 
1823. " The dedication to your wife I could not 
make mi'si-If, since I did not know her name. 
Do you then make it in the name of your own 
and your wife's friend. Surprise her with it. 
The fair sex loves that. Between ourselves, what 
is surprising as well as beautiful is the best. As lo 
Ihe Allfgri di iravura, I must first see yours. 
Candidly, I am no friend of such things, since 
they demand too much mechanism, at least those 
which I know. I will send you some chor 
I succeed in composing any new ones. It is just 
my darling passion. Whatever you can gel for 
the Variations, take. I am content in any 
only I must stipulate, that for the dedication to 
your wire there shall be absolutely no other pay 
taken but a kiss, which I have to receive in Lon- 
don. You frequently write guineas, and I re- 
ceive only slerting ; but I hear there is a distinc- 
tion. Be not angry about it with a paarrt muti- 
cien Autrichitn; reajly my condition is still 
oppressive. I am wrilii^g now a new violin quar- 
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tet. Might one perhapa offer Ihia to tlie London 
mu^icHl or utimusipal Jews — en vra! Jui/T" 

Bi.'clhoven*9 melancholy londilion troubled him 
the more, pince it everj-where eel limits to (ho 
di-inlereslpdness and liboralily, which ■were fun- 
ilamenia! traits in his character. In a letter to 
Bii>9, Sept. 5, 1823, he confessed : " Were I not 
90 poor that I have to live by my pen, I would 
take nothing from the Philharmonic Society, I 
must rciilly wait until the price for the symphony 
has been remilled. But to give a proof of my love 
and confidence for this Society, I have already 
sent them off a new overture. I leave it to the 
Society to do as it pleases with the overture. My 
brother Jobann, who supports nn equipage, has 
alM wished to draw froin me, and so, wilbout ask- 
ing' me, he has offered the said overture to a pub- 
lisher, Boosey, in London. Just say that my 
brolber was mietalen about the overture. He 
bought it of me to apeculste upon, as I perceive. 
Ofraler .' Of your Symphony, dedicated to me, 
I have Tcceived nothing. If I did not consider 
the dedication as a sort of challenge, upon which 
I sliould have had to give you sails fact ion, I 
should already have dedicated some work lo yon. 
But I thought all the time tbat I must first see 
your work, and how gladly I would testify my 
thanks to yon by something of the sort 1 am 
deeply your debtor for so much devotion ami 
obligingness which you have shown to me. If my 
health should be improved by the mineral bath, 
then I will kiss your wife in 1824 in London." 

The portrait which is sketched of Beethoven 
by an Englishman, who visited him about this 
time, is interesting in many ways. "The 28th of 
September, 1823," wrote tliat IravcUcr, "will 
always be remembered by me aa a Dier faualm. In 
fai'l I do not know that I ever lived a happier day. 
Early in the morning we went to Baden, a village 
near Vienna, where Beethoven was residing. As 
Ilcrr II., one of his most inlimale friends, accom- 
panied me, I could not feel embarrassed at ap- 
paring before Beethoven. At first he looked 
steadily at mc, and then he shook my hand as 
heartily as if 1 were an old acquainlancu ; for be 
remi-uibcrQil cli^nrly my first visit in llio year 
181S, alllioiigh that had been a very brief one — a 
proof of his excellent memory. I found to my 
deep regret a great change in his exterior, and it 
occurred to me at the moment ihal be secnied to 
he very unhappy- His complaints lo H. after- 
wards confirmed my apprehension. I feared that 
he would not understand a woid of wlmt I said. 
But I was miHiaken, fur he comprehended all 
that I said to him aloud and slowly. From his 
ansners it appeared that nothing of what H. said 
was lost, alihough neither he nor I used liie heai^ 
ing trumpet. Yet I must mention that when he 
ptayed the piano, he as a general rule began so 
that twenty or thirty strings had to pay the pen- 
ally. Nutbing can be more full of life and 
genius, and, lo ata an e^ipressinn which charac- 
terizes bis symphonies so well, more energetic, 
than his conversation, when one haa onco put him 
in a good humor. But an untimely ipestion, a 
bad piece of adviie, for instance, in relation 
to the cure of his deafness, is enough to alienaie 
him forever. He wishcl, for a comp».ition upon 
which he was just then engaged, (o know the 
Dtmoil possible compas.' of tlio trombone, and 
a.iked Ilerr II. about it, whose reply, however, 
did not satisfy liim. Tlicreupan he told me thai he 
had made it a rule lo inForm himself through the 



different artists themselves about the congtniction, 
character and compass of the leading instruments. 
He presented to roe bis nephew, a handsome 
young man of about eighteen j-eara, the only rel- 
ative with whom he lived upon a friendly foot- 
ing. He added : ' You can, If you will, give bim 
a pnzzle in Greek,' by which he meant to inform 
me of the young man's intimat* acquaintance 
with that languane. The history of this rcLition 
places Beethoven's goodness of heart in the clear- 
est light. The most affectionate father could not 
have made greater sacrifices for him than he did. 
After we had been more than nn hour with 
him, we took our leave, to meet again at one 
o'clock at table in the romantic Helenentbal. 
We visited the baths and other notabilities, went 
about noon again to Beethoven's house, where he 
was already awaiting us, and then set out on our 
way to the valley. Bi'ctlioven is a good walker, 
and takes delight in walks of several miles, espec- 
ially through a wild and romantic country ; in- 
deed they told mo that he passed whole nights on 
smh excursions, and often staid away from home 
for several days. On oor way to the valley he 
frequently stopped suddenly and showed me the 
beautiful points, or remarked the want of new 
buildings. Another time liO seemed entirely 
buried in himself, and merely bammed to him- 
self in an unintelligible manner. I heard, how- 
ever, tbat this was his way of composing, and thai 
be never wrote down a note until he had made 
himself a definite plan of the whole piece. As 
the day was singularly beautiful, we ate in Ihe 
open air, and what seemed particularly lo please 
Beethoven was, that we were the only guests in 
the hotel and bad the whole day alone to our- 
selves. The meal prepared for us was so luxu- 
rious that Beethoven could not help making 
remarks about it. ' Wherefore so many different 
dishes?' he exclaimed. 'Man stands but little 
above other animals if his chief enjoyments are 
limited lo the table.' Such reflections he made 
several limes more during the repasl. Of meats 
he is only fond of fi>hcs, and among them the 
troul is his Civorile. He hates all coustriunt, and 
I do not believe there is a person la Vienna who 
speaks of everything, even of political subjects, 
with so little reserve as Beethoven. lie bears 
poorly, but he speaks extraordinarily well, and 
his remarks are as characteristic and original aa 
his compositions. During the whole course of 
our table talk nothing was more interesting than 
what he said of Ilandel. I sat next lo him, and I 
heard liim most distinctly say in German : ' Han- 
del \i the greatest composer who has ever lived.' 
leannotdejcribe with what expression,! might say, 
with what inspiration he spoke of the ' Messiah ' of 
(hat immortal genius- Every one of us felt deeply 
moved when he s:tid : ■ I would uncover my head 
and kneel U[ion his grave.' Bi'peatedly I sought 
to turn the conversation upon Moxarl, but In 
vain. I only heard him say : ' In a munari-hy 
we know who is firsl,' which might or might 
not refer to this subject. I heard afterwards that 
Beethoven is someliines inextiausiible in his 
praise of Mozart It Is rcniarkiible that he cannot 
hear bis own earlier works praised, and 1 learned 
ihal it was the surest way to vex him, if one com- 
plimented him u|>on his Septuor and the Trios. 
He is most fond of his last creations, among the 
rest his second Iilass, which he considers his best 
work. He is now engaged in writing a new 
opera, called ' Melusina,' of which the text b by 



the poet Grillparzer. Bcethoveo is a great ad- 
mirer of the ancients. Homer, especially the 
Odyssey, and Plutarch, he prefers to all others. 
Of his own country's poets he has studied partic- 
ularly Schiller end Goethe. Ho baa the most 
favorable opinion of the British nation. 'I like,' 
said he, ' the noble simplicity of the English man- 
ners,' and added other praise beedde*. It aecmed 
to me as if he still cherished a hope of visiting 
England with bis nephew. I must not for^t, 
that I have heard a Trio by him, for piano-forte, 
violin and violoncello, while it was still in manu- 
script It impressed me as vary beautiful, and I 
hear it will soon appear in London. I could tell 
mucb more of this extraordinary man, who, afler 
what 1 have seen and experienced, baa filled me 
with the deepest reverence. The friendly vray 
in which he treated me and bade me farewell hat 
made an impression on me, which will last for 



Ueyerbeer. 

(From tint Piria CniTMpnDdcnH oftha H. 0. Fiujuu ) 

Meyer Liebmsnn Beer was bom rich. Hit 
fether was a weallhv Jewish banker of Berlin, 
and bv the death of his brothers, our hero is now 
Ihe master of some eight or ten millions of dollars. 
This fortune has never been used except to 
advance his knowledge of Art—and for this be ia 
always ready to sacrifice not only money but lime, 
ease and pfea'ure. lie paid ihe author of the 
"book" of "Romilda," bought alt the costumes 
necessary, paid the performers' salaries, and gave 
the score as a present to the manager of the 
Italian theatre, where it was first brought out 

Meyer Liebinann Beer was born at Berlin, the 
5ih September, 1794, and he is consequently in 
bis sixtythirf year. It waa at an early period of 
bis life that be refined the harabnosa of hia pater- 
nal name into the more pleaang appellation which 
he has aince made famous. It appears be was 
induced to make this change by reflecting that as 
his name was about to become public property, 
and the prey of enemler who would bo sure to 
lo« no means of irritating him, it would be wise 
not 10 leave in their hands a topic for so mucb 
pport as the name Liebminn Beer, which means 
" bear pliilanthropist" when translated into En- 
glish, would be ceMain lo afford witlings. He 
dropped Llebmann, united Meyer and Beer 
to"ether,and after translating bis lather's Christian 
name into Italian, he signed himself Glacomo 
(J»me») Meyerbeer. 

Like moat eminent geniuses, bis "turn" early 
exhibited itself. Altlraugh he had not then 
attwned his fourth year, he never heard a hand- 
organ grind in the street that be did not hasten to 
the ijiano and repeat in an accompaniment, which 
overflowed with grace and delicacv, the popular 
air iBOghly inierureted by the ambulating musi- 
cian Ills' father judiciously fostered these talents 
with all the appliances wealth so easily commands, 
and as be eniouragi-d his eldest son William m 
the Btudy of miithcmatii-s until he became an em- 
inent astronomer, and Michael in the cultivation 
of llie hi:lli-»-letlr*s until he achieved reputation 
as a poBt, (he is the author of two tragedies of 
merit: "The Pariah" and '■ Struensee,") so 
Giaeonm was incited in the study of music. A 
cehbrate.1 player, named Lauska, direcled bii 
fint niu-ical studies; in his seventh year he was 
master of all the secrets of the piano key-board, 
and was eminent in all the priiato concerts of 
BeHln. When he was nine years old the Abb* 
ViMler, then the roaster of a hiahly esteemed 
musical school at Darmstadt, met him in Berlin, 
and af^er bearing him play said : " Courage I my 
lad, coura''e ! If you persevere you will t>ecome 
the' most 'fiimoua piano player in Europe." He 
engaged him to ctioose lor his master of musical 
ec^iiion one Bernard Anselme Weber, one 
of his old pupils, and then header ol the orchestra 
of the first theatre of Berlin. 
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This master appears to hare been < 
a<-quainted nitli the n-ience of inntrumei 
ana dramatic atjle, but ignorant of ihe rulrs of 
liarmony. One day Giacomo wrote a Tugue, 
which he showed Eo his master, who proi'lalmud it 
admirable, and fonhwiih he would send it by a 
fipeL'iHimessviigertolheAbbd Voder at Darmsiadc. 
The xpcL-ial raessenger returned, but he brought 
with him no reply ; a month, two oionlh^, ihree 
moQtba pa.-<)>ed away, but not a line came from 
Drtrm^tadt, and Weber began to boast that VcKfler 
was silent from mere spite lo see hia whole si'hoal 
outdone. Tlio boast was premature. Early in 
the fourth month a huge package came from 
Darmstadt ; it contuned a complete treatise on 
fugue in MSS., written entirely by Vogler, a crit- 
ical analysis of Giacomo's fugue, wherein all it» de- 
tails were examint^ and proved wrong, and a fu^ue 
wrilten by Vogler on the same /Aenu and explained 
note by note, men^ure by measure, with the most 
exact lo^iic, Weber went to bed sick. Giacorao 
studied the treatise by day and n1;tht, and in six 
months aficrwards sent a fugue in eii^hl parts to 
the Abbd Vogler. " Come." replied tho Abh6, 
" come lo my house ; I will treat you as my own 
flon, and to^elhor, we will delve in deepest mines 
of si-ience." 

Although (lie Abbd Vogler was the organist of 
the Darmstadt churub, and he made his pupils 
stuily sacred music especiallv, Giacomo'a liiniily 
nevertheless sent him to the Abba's bouse. Here 
Giacomo found Charles Marie too Weber (tbe 
composer of " Der Freysc blitz," and who was 
Meyerbeer's fait friend until hia untimely death.) 
Godfrey von Weber, and Gambaseher (since 
chapel master al Vienna.) Their day commenced 
with a mass celebrated by the Abbd Vogler, 
Charles von Weber being at the oi^an— inasa 
ended, they sot to work, the mailergivmg toeach 
pupil Ihe Ihtnta he was to study, and which was 
generally a piece of religious mii^e, a "Kyrte 
Sancle," or " Gloria in Excelsis," Vogler himself 
working as hard as any of them. Sundays the 
whole school would go to the cathedral, where 
Vogler would take one organ and his pupils ilio 
other, and reply lo him either by repeating his 
own strains, or by Ibrowing the reins over the 
neck of their winged steed and plunging into the 
bigliesl of tho ideal. 

Before be was seventeen M. Meyerbeer had 
written some scores or rcli:.>iaus music, which are 
said to be very remarkable; but ho ha* never 
allowed any of them to be published; because, so 
it is said, he knows very well thi;y exbibit too fre- 
quent use of the schoIaAlic formulas and contain 
too liitlu harmony. Be this as it m-iy, one of these 
pieces, " God and Nature," commanded the unan- 
imous applause of the Court of Ile-se Darmslaill, 
and the Grand Uuke appointed him his composer 
in ordinary. In 1811, Vogler ulo.-««i his school 
and made with his pupils a tour in the Uurman 
towns. Meyerbeer hatl then in his pocket his 
first opera, " Jepllia's Vow," which his m isicr ami 
companions thought an admirable proi!u<-tioii : it 
was perlormed during his tour at Munich, biiL 
fell, with the silence of this lukewarm age, uii 
auccis iTu'e'lme. SI. Meyerbeer is of too seiisitive 
a nature to bear a check; and he lia-^tencd to 
Vienna to console himr^elf by the triumphs of the 
piano-players for the defeat of the composer. 

At that period of time Ilummet and Clemiinti 
were tho great piano- pl.%y em of Euror>e. Tlie 
latter had given Mcyerb-!er lessons at Berlin, but 
he had never beanl the former. IIu made no 
appearance in public after Hummers arrival at 
Vienna; for he felt instantly ihai though he pos- 
sessed the fire and brilliancy of Clementi'a school, 
he lacked the grai^e, charm and puriiy which 
dislinguibhed Hummel's |>layiug. M. Meyerbeer 
acted in a very charaetcrislie manner. lie shut 
himself up for six months, worked for eighteen 
hours a day, and then made his appearance in 
the Vienna concert rooms. Humuiel acknow- 
ledged him his superior! Isn't genius the child 
of patience ? M. Meyerbeer has constantly 
refused lo publish bis compositions for Ihe piano. 

But M. Meyerbeer's secret aspirations were not 
for the tame of Hummel's, Listz's, and Tlialber^'s. 
His defeat at Munich fired, rather than extTft- 
guished his ambition, and be wrote " Abimeleck, 



or the Two Caliphs." It wis " brought out" at 
the Im()erial theatre of Vienna; Vogler and 
Charles von Weber vowed it a mistcrpiecc, but 
it fell stillborn. A few days aAer wards Salieri, 
the imperial chapel- master, tlie author of an opi'ra 
called " Les Djnaides," and the composer for 
whom Beaumarch.iis wrote " Tarar," called upon 
him, and after telling him that he was not suffi- 
ciently master of his art, enganed him logo to 
Italy. M. Meyerbeer went lo Venice, where for 
eight months ho heard Rossini's musii% and, as it 
is said, " Tancredi" wrought a wonderful change 
in him. Three years afterwanli (1818) he gave 
his first Italian opera " Romildu e Cunstanza," 
Mme. Fisanmi singing the principal part. In 
1819 he wrote at Turin, for Mme. Carohne UMsni, 
the part of " Semiramide Riconosciuta," and 
early the following year Ihe S.in Benedetto 
theatre of Venice played "Emmadi Kisbur^," 
which had a great deal of success. 

M. Meyerbeer returned to Germsny, preceded 
by the fame of his Italian successes. Tliey pro- 
judicated, rather than advanced him. The most 
violent attacks against him rang through every 
newspaper in Germany ; he was called a rene- 
gade, a iraitor, an unfilial child, becauM lie 
doierted, so they said, the German for the Italian 
school. He wrote a score, " Brandenlwrg Gale," 
fur a Berlin festival, but the theatre refused lo 
allow it to be play^ Dresden, however, was 
more generous, and "Emma di Risburgo" was 
warmly applauded by the court and tho people. 
This cold reception was, perhaps, of use lo M. 
Meyerbeer, since they attracted bim again to the 
German school — lo that style in which his moil 
lasting works are written. Milan invited M. 
Meyerbeer to La Sc-ala, where " Margherita 
d'Angiii" and " Uiule di Granata" were given. 
Ho wrote next an opera in two acts, " Almanzor," 
fur Rome, but the illness of Mme. Caroline B.i^sai 
prevented the opera from being performed. It is 
said that M. Meyerbeer has iniroiiucod into hia 
French operas the best music of " Brandenburg 
Gale" and " Almanzor." " II Crociaw" was next 
composed, and it was first played at Venice in 
1S24. 

M. Meyerbeer heard, while ha was al Milan, 
that the Italian Opera at Paris was about to pro- 
duce " II Crociato." with Mile. Schiaaetti (a con- 
tralto of the second rank) as the principal per- 
sonage; Mme. Fdsta as ihe " high" soprano, (fo 
that she would have been obliged lo transpose her 
part i'rom one end lo the other,) ami the tenor's 

Sart by M Curioni, (a worn-out barytone.) M. 
leyerbeer flew to Paris, in a state of mind which 
has been described as bordering on distraction. 
lie insisted that Mme. Pasta slionM take Mile. 
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and Donjelli, Curioni's parL For eleven months 
|>oor M. Meyerbeer was annoyed by rehears.ils 
which were constantly interrupted, then pressed 
forward rapidly ; al last " II Crociato" was phijed, 
but it met wilh no sort of success for this reason. 
See on what a slender thread success sometimes 

In the admirable ijunrlello of the second act, a 
child is made to appear, a " walking" character, 
who is supposed lo be the son of I'liliniile, and is 
pre.seiitcd to the Sultan to bring him to more 
mci-cil'ul iilci". The child appears late in Ihe 
course of the evening. Il no sooner ap|ieared on 
the stnge ih.in it began to gape ; the public smiled ; 
I'liliniile sang wilh inexprciuiblu tenderness: 
" Frcna le tiijrimi:, (gajic the second,) eoniolarle, 
(giipe.) sapra, (gapej il eiel," (gape.) The 
nudience euutd withstand it no longur, and laughed 
in those immoderate peals which ruin a serious 
work. But ihree years aJlurwrfnls " II Croi-!;ito" 
was played here wilh some aucces'. 

M. Meyerbeer married in 1627 and for a long 
time remained silent, and bbsileneewn^ prolonged 
by the loss of two children, the first and second 
issue of his marriage. For two years he composed 
nolhiug but religious music ; among these compos- 
itions are the twelve Ptalms with a double choir, 
the " Slabat," " Miserere," " To Deum," Klbp- 
Btock's eight caniicles for four \oiccs without 
accompaniment, which are now in ovcry lady's 
hands- 
He roturaed to Paris early in 1830. Before 



his marriage Pixdrficourt, then manager of the ! 
Opera Comique, was anxious for him to write an 1 
opera for the Opera Comique, and prmKMd ' 
Alex. Duval and Dupaty as the best " book" | ' 
writers he could (ind ; but M. Meyerbeer declined ' 
them both, although Alex. Duval actualty wrote a j ' 
" book" for him. His brother, Michael Beer was I ; 
on iniiinate terms with Casimir and Germiiin ! 
Delavigne, and Michael engaged the latter to ' 
promise that he would with M. Scribe write a ^ | 
" book". for an opera comitjuB for Giai omo Meyer- i ' 
beer. The book wjs written ; it was a three act , 
opera ccffloiiiuo — its name was " Robert le Diable 1" I 
M. Sieyurbeer took the " book" with him to Berlin, I ' 
but he became discouraged after tho death of his ! 
children and threw up tho " book." M. de La ; 
Rochefoucauld was then General Director of ihe 
Fine Arts, and he enga"ed M. Meyerbeer to write ■ 
an opera for the Grand Opera ; the taller a-keil 
two things — first, to read M. de La Rochefoucauld 
a scenariii he had composed, secondly to procure 
M. Scribe to translate it into French. M.ilever- 
beer n-ad his scenario to M. dc La Roc^hefou'-auld, 
who was then anxious to find a ballet for Mile. 
Taglioni, and who Ibund it in the scennrta, which 
M. Meyerbeer thereupon abandoned to bim, and 
the latter agreed to decide MM. Scribe and 
Delavigne lo change their opera iromii|ue into a ' 
grand opera; they, however, long relused to do ! 
any snch thing. '■ Robert le Diable" was not | 
performeil until the S'2d November, 1833. 1 need 
not say with an unparalleled sw^cess. The first 
fifty pcrformancufS were of 82,000 each, ami even : 
now it never fails to bring in 31,600. The first : 
performance came near causing the death of Mile. 
Taglioni and of Nourrit. Strange to say, befura 
tlie lirsl performance and at ibe general reheanjsl, 
M. Meyerbeer was annoyed by the beauty of tho 
famous Bceiio of Ibe nuns leaving their tombs: 
" That's all very fine, but you have evidently no 
confidence in the success of my music, you are : 
anxious to obtain a success of scenery." 

This splendid success irritated Rossini to the | 
last degree, and by that infirmity which so fro- . 
nuently attends genius, M. Meyerbeer detests , 
Uossini even more than the latter halus bim. Dr. , 
Veran (who was then Ihe manager of the Grand i 
Opera) seeing Rossini's ill humor, sought toengage 
him lo write an opera on RL Scribe's " Gustave," | 
which he represented as containing all the great ^ 
human passions. " Depend upon it, my dear 
Rossini, action, contrasts, splendid costumes and j 
si-enery ud a musical work immensely." " You 
forget, my good Veron,', replied Rossini, while a 
sardonic smile flitted across the face, ■' to add lo j 
those attractions, eighty ailditional musicians in ' 
the orchestra." " True, true," said Veron, caught ; 
in the snare Koasini laid for him ; " and they give j 
force and volume to Ihe music ; tlie orchestra of 
the Italian Ofiera is loo small." *' Your principles 
are excellent," my dear Veron, " carry them into 
' h your new work, 'La Juivc ' *' 
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' Robert le Diable.' Icannot write you "Gustave,' 

for I am going to Italy. I'll return when your 

Jews have ended their Sabbat." 

M. Meyerbeer does not express hia aversion for 
Rossini so frankly, but he is accused by the ma- 
levolent of engaging his tnends to go lo sleep in 
conspicuous places when Rossini's mu^c is exe- 
cuted. Last Uclober, at the second performance 
of " Semiramide," M. Meyerbeer look a stage- 
box at the Italian Opera here. When Mme. 
Bosio sang her great air, he turned around lo the 
stage and lisiened in such a way that it was evident | 
to every body tliat he was paying a compliment 
to the prima donna rather than the opera. At 
the Jinate of the first act, he leaned bai:k in his 
chair, and went, or seemed to go, fast asleep I 

One curious remark about M Meyerbeer's 
operas in France has been made : the choiera has 
visited Palis with each of them; when "Robert , 
le Diable" was first played, 1832, this city was 
decimated by that hideous scourage, and when \ 
'• Le Propbtio" was produced in 1W43, and when 
" Le Etode du Nord" appeared in 185i I Some- j 
body has said, " Oh t this is not at all astonishing. I 
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ic is heanl, plagues and 
rauM De near at band ; for b« is Dot a 
le » the Davill" 
Let me tell you a very pxxi story of how M. 
Kf<^yerbe«r silenveil some critics without openinj; 
hid puise^ He is morbidly sensilive to ihe least 
har^h criticism, and when he is attaeked he exerts 
every mtaDs in fais power to prevent the attack 
from boiog renewed. On the eve of ei'ery 
important performance of hta works, he invites 
the leading fe<iiilelonisie* to a splendid dinner at 
tht) Ilorel d«s PrinceiorTroisFriresPraven^aux, 

I to pmpriate their critical acumen. lie calls this 
chnuffer la reclame. But to my storv. 

Oiiedny anenilemnn enlen-d M. Mires's office 
(he loa is a Jew, and ibe proprietor of Ihe Con- 
sliiHlionnel and Pagt.) and alter diKuninjc rail- 
wnvsanil tbe funds, he earelessly asked, '■ Do you 

know the author of "Lfs Huauenois? No, 

I have never seen him."' "Tbat'iodd. It whs 
only yesterday be was praisins yon up to tbe 
skies. If I were in vour place 1 would pj to nee 
him." " Reiilly 7 Then I'll go to-iirty." In due 
lime M. Mires called at tbe Hoti^l du Danube, 
Rue Richcpansp. where M. Iileyerbeer usually 
titarg when in Paris. I need scarcely say M. 
Jleyerbeer expected the visit of Ibe opulent 
banker; and received him with the greatest cor- 
diality. After they been talkinjf an hour, M. 
I Meyerbeer said very calmly: "Do you know I 
I am constantly attackeil in Lt PayaV "No I 
; I What, Rttackeil in Le Pays, in my newspaper ?" 
I !'I was sure you knew nothing about it" "Not 

I I a word, I pledge you my honor. And now I 
, I know it, real assured you shan't bf attacked again." 
' I That very evening Ihe musical critiu was wim- 
1 1 motii'il L " You must not attack my friend Meyer- 

I beer." il/iiu ." " There are no maia a1>oiit 

' I it. You mu3t exalt his womlerful genius." 
|l "Rpally....." "Well, if you do not choose to 
' : do so, re^gn your place, and I'll appoint another." 
"Xo; in Le Pay* we will do aa you pita**. But 
'I in Lii France ^Vusico/s we will express our own 
I opinions." "Not at alll Unless you praise 

j Meyerbeer, my friend, you shall not write id Le 
j I P.iij.t." From that day to this, Meyerbeer is iha 
Jupiicr Tonaiis of Le Pay* and La France 
■ iI«'icaU! 

' Tbe extreme care M. Meyerbeer takes with all 

I his coin|K»ilions has given rise to lliu accredited 
I opinion that all bis opcms are the children of 

, labijr, and science, and xkill, but not of inspiralion. 

I " Ta I'lis dU, out, lu m'aiinf.t," (tbe famous duct 
wliiirb ends the fourth act of " ]>es Huguenots") 
!| may be instanced to disprove this belief. The 
I vhole of the duet was written the SOlh Nuvcmlier, 
'I 18^5, between 11 o'clock at night and 2 o'clock 

I in the morning. After the first general rehearsal, 
' M. Meyerbeer ran home — he was then staying 
' with his frieDd M. Gouin, his great Paris fnc- 

' I tolam — and fell JDto a chair. All's lost, Uouiii 1" 
ij suit he, "all goes to ruin. Kourrit swears he can 

I I uever sing the last pieee in the fourth act, and 
, everybody sides wilh him." " B.ih ! why not 

write something cUe T' " Impossible. Sixibe 
, I vows he will not touch the " book" again." " The 
j ■ di'iice 1 Do you want many words V" " Hon 

llinii ! no ; all I want is, something for an amtanie." 

I "I'll get Emilo Dcschampi; he'll do what we 
[; want. OIFM. Gouin nn lotbcUivanUpelletLen, 

' tile fiivurite haunt of Dcachimps, and brought 

him to AL Meyerbeer. Tbe words were soon 

' I written, the maestro sat down to the piano, and 

I I in three hours tbe famous duet you applaud every 
winter was turned to shape, and tlie airy nothing 

' bad a local habitation and a name. 
I i M. Meyerbeer scarcely slept that night. At 
i ! day break he went to see Nourrit, duet in band. 

Nourrit took the score, hummed the air, gave an 
I ' enthusiastic huzza, and fell .into the composer's 
\\ arms. Tbe second day afterwards it was written 
' I for the orchestra ; it was rehearsed ; the orchestra 

laid down their instrunients aikd cheered ; Ha- 
i1 bpneik climbed over tbe foot-ligbis, followed by 
I all hia musicians, and M. Ueyei%eer was carried 

orounil the stage in triumph, amid the cheers of 

ibe company ; Baid applauded and Valeuline 



machinist, prompter, 6n>man, cborisler. supemU' 

merary, and especially the leailer of the cinque. 
Ha ait's, bv the latler's side during rehearsal and 
listens lo him as to an oracle. " There's a dan- 
gerous piece." tbe leailer of tbe cinque has but lo 
say; "if you have many friends in the house who 
will underlate it, wu will continue it, but I can't 
guarantee it." "But," replies M. Meyerbeer, 
" j'ou know more about it tlian I do." But when 
once the opera ha* been played, and is successful, 
he consults nobody, and every boily must yield to 
him. When bis operas are at slake, M. Meyer- 
beer is as insensilile as Sir Giles Overreach. 
Last spring a year, " L'Eloile da Kord" was in all 
its glory. Mile. Decroix, who sang the duet of 
■he Vivandieres wilh Mile. Lemeruier, lost ber 
mother very suddenly. The manager gave ber a 
leave of ab^nce, and supplied her place by Mile. 
Bella, who knew the part. Meyerbeer heard of 
the change, and asked what it meant. He was 
told. " You were riuht to give Mile. Decroix a 
leave of ab:-cnce, hut I cannot accept Mile. Delia. 
Our contract iriteriliuts you from 'doubling before 

the fiftieth performance." " Very true, but" 

" Suspend the piece until Mile. Decroix returns." 
" That I can't do ; I ran't afford to lose the money." 
" Then make Mile. Deermx sing, " was the hearC- 
len reply of tbe celebrated composer; and the 
poor, weeping girl was forced to give the public 
Ihat gay song, the evening ber mother was buried ! 
He detests cats, and faints if he is thrown with a 
man who has a nervous twitch of the eyes, or 
other feature. He is very absent minded. 

Gahha.. 



TO A BOITQUBT. 

Tints the biiest, 
Scents Ibe rarest. 



When I riuio my eyes. 

On tbe table— 

'Tis no rabl»- 
Thou msk'et ladiaat all i 

Shedding sweetness 

O'er ray room so Bmall. 
When thou'lt perish 
Shnll I rhcrish 

Sadd'ninsthoai^taaftheeP 
Mera'ry painting- 
No hue rainting — 

Thus thou'lt live with me. Stella. 

iVorceiler PalladiuM, 



HjkLLS.— This city was the birth-pUce of Handel. 
It it by no means one of the moac gcninl homes of 
German Art at present, allhough it is the residence 
of one of OcrrouDy's truest aiti&Is. Robbbt Franz. 
It 'is proposed there to celebrate the centenary of 
Ilnndcl's ilcMh, and a committee has put (oich the 
following announcement: 

On tbe 13tb .^piil, 1753, George Frederick Handel, 

one of the must eminent men of his art, dcparteci this 
life. The approachinK centenary of his death calls 
upon all Gcrmnni tn diseh.irge the debt nf gratitude 
yet due to their countryman. To our great satisfac- 
tion we learn that prcpsrBlions have been made to 
honor Ihe memory of Hnndcl bv a complete edition of 
his works. At the same time it is desirable that this 
mark of respect should be folloned by another. Halli', 
the city where Handel was born, and received the first 
ull-imporlant impressions of youth, desires that a mo- 
Duiucut lo him should be raised within her walla ; and 
to catty out this obji 
The original design is to fou 
especially devoted lo the cultii 
Eie. "Wo are forced, howciei, 
of this sort would favor local in 
of (he main object, and hence propose tnat int 
ory of llaitM akoutd be honored by Ihe ercclion 
statue in tha place of hU birth. This projee 
doubtless, receive the support of all who are in 
to Handel for intellectunl ereitcroent and clevs 
that is, of the majority of cultivated persons io 



ion of Handel's mu- 
eoucede that a plan 
ntstothc deCriuient 



nation. With musiciins, the accomplishment of the 
ptsn will be a point of honor. If our success is pro- 

pcihaps, be enabled to carry out the original no lion as 
well as the present one; but the pro limit j of the 
Centenary Festival compels us to request that nil 
friends to oui musical project may use all possible 
speed in enabling us to carry it out, by public per- 

We shall not fail to report publicly on the progress of 
the work, and the eipenditure of the money contri- 
buted (lo be addiesBcd to Herr Gcheimderatb Wuchc^ 
rer, Halle). We request that this announcement may 
be circulated as widely as possible, snd trust that the 
of the German papers will support us by 



"j-B *: 



.and alao by receiving subscription 



HaUe, Jtme, \ix. 

GALlBUBa, the place of Hozast's birth, has pie- 
pared a great festival in bis honor this month. Tha 
Ntue Berliner Muaik-Zeitung furnishes the foUonlng 
programme of it, (as translated ia the London Ifuit- 
col World): 

Saturday, 6th Sept.— When the visitors, passing 
through the gates, which will be adorned with appro- 

Sriate inscriptions, garlands, &e., enter the vcnetable 
uvavia, (the ancient name of Salibu^,) 80 renowned 
in the history of the world and of Art, the city will 
show them its joyous countenance by a torchlight 
procession, whiNi directing its movements towBids 
the statue of Moiait, will terminate with a cantata 
composed by Luchner, to words by Professor Beck, 

Sunday, 7th.— About o'clock, a. h., Mozart's 
grand mass in C, in which distinguislied " stars" will 
assist. In the evening the Rrtt festival -eon een In the 
hall (deeurated for the occasion,) of tbe Studienge- 
bindc." The muMc will be exclusively that of Moxart, 
and will comprise the symphony (Jupiicr) in C major; 
an aria from Tito, with bassoon obligalo ; quartet aom 
Idomeneo (two soprani, silo and tenor); piano-con- 

Count's aria from Figaro ; trio from Im Spoio ; scene 
from Idomcjteo; overture lo Zauberfiote- 

Houday, Bth.— In the Cathedral, Mosart's grand 
mass in F major, as on the preceding day. At 3 
o'clock, F. »., the great festival processiun, consisting 
of all the Liederfafeln, with their banners and em- 
blems, wili match to tbe decorated tribune on the 
iberg, where the " Abendlicd," ' 



Mosait's " Isis, 
Stotch's "Griin," 
"(EUipuB," the ' 
bunting chorus fro 
fahrt," and amid 
Eugene" will be sun 
twsides sundry ini 


Lachner's "Kriegers Gebet," 
the chorus from Itlendelssohn'i 

Ftau Muaica" of Itochllti, the 
m Robert Schumann's " Pilger- 

the firing of salutes, ■■ Prince 
g by the larious socieiiea in union, 

tvening pieces by the different 


Tuesday%th. ll 
place, when the m 
Symphony's in On 


second festival concert will take 
iisie will comprise : Beethoven's 
iuor, an aria from Handel's Acil 



ta, Spohr's "Concetto i 



Ibrma di 

bnni of Aihmt, 
Mendelssohn's overture to Ray-BUa, the second act 
ftoni Gliiek's OrfM,, aria (tenor) from Weber's 
Euryanthe, " Wunderbare Harroonie"— a vocal quar- 
tet by Haydn, duet from Spontini's Ve>tid{i\, Handel's 
" Halleluiah." The festival concetts wiil be under 
tbe diieciion of Hen Lachner, the performance of the 
'■ Liedertafoln" under Herr Storch, and the masses in 
the church under Herr Taux. The assistant artists 
for solos will comprise — Ftau Behrend-Brand. Ftau 
Mangstl-Stietzenegger, Frau Dietx, Herr Orill (?), 
Herr Hartinger, Herr Young, and Herr Kind ennann. 
Several professors from Munich, and artists from far 
and near will also take part in the orchestra. Among 
the first violins will be many violiniiits and orchestra 
directors of repute, including men from the northern 
German states — even Schleswig-Iio] stein. During 
the festival, the relics of Moiarl— the harps* ' 



le great 



im' will b. 






mof 



DARXaTADT. — On the 31st August and Isl Septem- 
ber, the Middle Ithine Musical Festival will take 
Elace at Darmstadt. The cities that join in the eele- 
tation are Dariusindt, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Mann- 
heim, Oiessen, Ac. The orchestra will comprise the 
Grand Ducal band of Darmstadt, the band of the 
Court theatre st Mannheim, and several distinguished 
talents from Mayence, Wiesbaden, Carlsnibe, and 
yrankfori. The programme is as fallows: First day, 
Handel's " Mesniah.'' Second day— Overture to Zau- 
bfrjmte; Finale Lo Mendelssohn's Lorclty; Concerto 

" B.u;hus-Chor," from the //ermannjcAfacAf of Man- 
(jold ; Chorus from Haydn's "Creation" ; Beethoven's 



late Adotph Adam, and hb 



ivoids by MM. de Ville- 

hy M. Delibes, has been 

Bouffcs-Parislens. The piece is bad, 

M. Delibes is a pupil of tha 



of Guillmme Tell, 
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with ali the music, mi annnunced. The Prophiie, 
with Hme. Borehi-Hsmo u Fidei, vill rallow *oon 
arter ; and later in [he season it ia eiperted that Hme. 
Medari will appear lu I^es Vipra Siriliermea. 



gttii^ght's Jour^nal of ^mt. 
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The 17th of September, ftlretdy memorable in 
the annals of our rountry, has acquired a freah 
significance in Boston. The ffslival of that day 
was in many reflects the most auccessful of all 
the public celebrations which we can remember. 
It -was in admirable contrast with our noisy, 
rowdy, senaelcjs, (wmi^avage way of celebrating 
the Fourth of July. No firing of jruna and 
crackers ; none of that insane joy wbit-h seems 
to know not why it is rejoicing. Then we act 
like prisoners or slaves set free, with no thou;iht 
of (he ends of freedocn and a great destiny to be 
fulfilled. But the rpjolcings of this day were 
significant, pervaded by a true, a high American 
idea; the keynote given by the memory of a 
great man, " the great Boslonian," perhaps the 
first mind in our Revolution. We all went forth, 
amiil the splendors of a perfect SDlumn day, to 
set up bis statue, which should bo a perpetual 
reminder to us of the true meaning of our free- 
dom, the true mission of our country. A nobler 
type of the true American could not be erected. 
Here were the scenes of bis early life. Here in 
poverty and honest labor bad he laid the foonda- 
tions of that character, that did so much to shape 
the desties of a great people. Incidents from 
his life, maxims of practical wisdom and stirring 
words of true, of moral independence, taken from 
his pen and lipa, illustrations in his perton of the 
dignity of labor, of the union of the highest with 
the homeliest; lessons of true, fiee Amerii^an 
manhood, borrowed from his whole life; these 
pave the hint for all the decorations of the streets, 
for the riL'liest Ceatures of the immense procession, 
and inspired a »ort of artiniu unity in all the 
multirarioas doingp of the day. 

From mornin),' [ill night, with all that immense 
crowd poured out, there wa* no rude disorder, no 
intoxication, vulgarity, or stupid wandering about 
(as is the wont of Arncrican multitudes on feast 
days.) in solemn, unsuiicessful search of pleasure ; 
no sign of anything but joy and genuine enter- 
tainment, with renewed conscioojness that after 
all wo have a glorious mission in our hands, to 
work out the sublime moral of (he struggle which 
has left us free, There was contmumV^ of feel- 
ing on that day, and hence its pomp and pageant- 
ry biM;ame artistic. 

The newspapers record the order of the great 
procession, the seising or forming part of which 
was the chief oi'tupalion of the greatest num- 
ber. The turn-out of the niechanie trades, 
with their implements and banners, was more 
imposing thin any of the kind before. There 
were some small dicplaya of Yankee peddiin" 
vanity and self-advertising, to be sure, mixed up 
with the rest. But by far the most of the repre- 
sentations were of those solid, noble arts of life, 
which make them elemental types of the true di"- 
nity of labor, and carry poetry and meaning with 
tliem. The workers in iron and in brass, thoM 



stalwart bands of men, with the pnylucts of their 
hands, uniting strength and beauty, for their em- 
blems; the makers of bread ; the printers (with 
Franklin's own prea>, and printing office in full 
operation ; the miniature school-rooms, with beau- 
tiful and happy children at their desks-vbcst 
fruits of the tree which Franklin with 
thouglit planted ; the innumerable wagons of 
expressmen, loaded with bales and boi 
for all. coiners of the continent, showing at a' 
glance the vast spread of our budness relati 
— all was full of deep suggestion. The Fine Arts 
too were there. Noble bodies of laborers bore 
their insignia. The 200 workmen from the 
Chicopee foundry, who cast the statue, and who 
bore above their heads small models of the same 
and other statues, as well as cutlery and silver 
ware made a goodly show. So, too, the workers in 
ornamental iron, the silversmiths, the makers of 
gas fixtures, hundreds of them, each man carry- 
ing a brass rod (they might call themselves the 
Fraternity of the GoMen Rule). 

And music was there. We must say a word 
of that. The 300 men from the piano-forte man- 
ulaclory of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and the 
200 from the manufactory of Mes-irs. Ilallett & 
Davis, were among the finest looking bo'lies of 
men. The former were preceded by an elegant 
and laslefiil pavilion, on which stood the first 
grand piano made by Jonas Chickering in 1824, 
and followed by another containing the last grand 
piano by the brothers Chickering. A beautiful 
feature of their parade was the respect paid to 
those who had grown old in the service, who 
were drawn in elegant barouches. At the head 
of Hall^tt & Davis's column moved a pavilion, 
containing one of those very obi ancestors of the 
piano, a veritable spinet, which has been for 
years in Worcester, and was labelled, 
150 years before Franklin's birth," and by 
side one of their last splendid grand pianos. 
Other musical instrument makers we 
but there were binds innumer.ible in full blast, 
representing and trumpeting the makers of wind 
inalrumenis, unfortunately all bra«. 

Of the ceremonies in Court Square, the un- 
veiling of the statue, the eloquent and fit words 
spoken, we cannot report, for it was only a com- 
paralivcljr vmalt and representativo crowd that 
could find room there. Of the mo<icrn Olympic 
games and competitions of our brave firemen, too, 
upon the Common, and the happy outpouring of 
the children of the schools upon the Public Gar- 
den, grt'cn na an emerald, and flashing with 
masses of brigtit-colored flowers, as it was that 
day, we can but make mention. 

The statue itself is a noble work of Art, and 
does the greatest honor to the sculptor, RtciiARD 
GiiEEN'OUGii, as well as to the founders, who have 
cast it in light gold en -colored bronze, and to all 
who have had part in the design and execution 
of the whole project. The figure ia eight feet in 
it, and stands upon a beautiful die-stone of 
Vermont verde antique marble, which sur- 
mounts a chaste granite pedestal. The old Frank- 
ands there in his plain, quiet, natural posture, 
big, wise head iachning forward; nothing 
theatrical or for efTect about it; no particular 
n ; his hat held up under the left arm, the 
' arm dropped quietly ; looking as you might 
have met him any day in Washington street, or 
le streets of Paris, going thoughtfully along. 
The expression of the face is serene, thoughtful, 



benevolent, wise, happy ; and with the drooping 
fulness of the head, the whole man seems as if 
full of a great future, as if serene and happy in 
the feeling that the ground has been faithfully 
cleared and the true seeds planted, and in the 
anticipation of a glorious harvest for posterity. 
In the evening the square was illuminated by 
namental pas-lights covering the front of City 
Halt, and there were crowds and mu^c ; anil at 
midnight the German Glee Club (Orpheu?) and 
lade Band, with true German artist feeling, 
brought the tribute of their muaic, in the form of 
a serenade, to the image of this patriarch of their 
free adopted country. 



A Word FROM thS Anti-Schitmamn-ites. 
— Tlie London Manicai World has the following 
lotico of our recent strictures upon Che English 
,s of Schumann, Wagner, and others. 



Wo have inserted in another p^ie an article 
from Dwights Botlon Journal of iliigic, written in 
a gentlemanly tone, although somewhat dogmiiic 
in spirit. The writer is, we think, mistaken in 
two ways — mistaken in his admiratioit of the late 
Robert S'thumann (as a. composer), and mistaken 
in his interpretation of certain views which have 
from time to time been advanced in these column?, 
and which have as often been attacked in those of 
our transatlantic contemporary. | 

Among other things we are rated with inconus- i 
toncy for simultaneously objectinz to the music, of 
Wagner, Schunaann, Brahms and Franz, thesiyles ' 
of those composers bearing (according to Dwittht) I 
no resemblance whatever to each other. Now 
our contemporary must excuse ns when we tell 
him that he has assumed something on his own { 
account, and then combaied the asstimption. We I 
never said there was any relationship among the 
styh'S of his favorite composers. First, we ilo not \ 
admit them to possess what the term glgle is sup- 1 
posed to represent. A want of /lyU indeed is I 
an)Ong their various deficiencies. Secondly, we | 
"jject to ihcir music generally and individually | 

!(-au«e, aci'ording to our beWvt in what conslitutes 
good in art. their music is essentially bad. Surely 

e may denounce several bad things together j 

ithout being open to the charge of not knowing 
the diflVreiice between one and another. Lohtu- 
grin is a bad thing, I'aroiU'e anil Ihe Peri is a bad ' 
thing, and the sonata of Brahms is a (very) bad 
thing ; but at the same time they have nothing in | 
common but this badness for which ihey are con- ; 
demned. Mr. Dwight finds that Waaner and 
Schumann have nothing in common but thfir | 
" Beelhoeen-liie unwillingness to be mere copyists." [ 
M:iy the Muses pardon our contemporary his 
sacrilegious application of the mightiest name in 
music I We cannot. 

There is one consoling point ia all Ibis vain i 
preaching up of what is vicious in art — or rather, 
of what has really no claim to be denominated | 
arl — among our cousins, the Yankees. Those '\ 
critics who are most enthusiastic about Wugiicr : 
and Schumann are always either snei-ring at or 
endeavorin;!; to throw cold water upon the greatc^st 
muxical genius of histlay — the legitimate succesM>r 
of Beethoven (although no mure like Beethoven 
than tk-humann is like Wagner — resembling Beet- 
hoven alone in tliat high instinct wliiuh made both 
disdain to pass off charlatanism lor art). We of 
course allude to Mendelssohn. It is the same in 
Germany as in America, tn Germany, critics 
who are shallow enough, or mad enough, to be 
proselytes of Wagner, are furious against Men- 
delssohn, because Mendelssohn while he lived was 
a beacon to warn ua from the rocks and quick- 
sands that are always at hand for the unwary. 
The observation of certain '■ intelligent Germans " 
of Mr. Dwight's acquaintance that, "given half 
the ideas found in Paradise and Ihe Peri Men- 
delssohn, by his consummate treatment, would 
have produced a wonder of the world," ia merely 
intended to convey by inuendo tliat Mendelssohn 
bad no ideas, or at least not so many aa Schumann, 
which ia neither more nor less than preposterous 
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If Mr. Dwiaht and his friends are 
unnblu Id detect ihc dififrencu betwpen the Iwo 
men, to knew how one was a trae and tlie other 
a falw aportie, ihe one a iireat, the other a smal) 
mn^iciao, we are sorry for Mr. Dwlght and hU 
frivntls. And yet what have we a right to expect 
from i-ritii-B who fancy they ran see a reeum bianco 
LelwcetiRobertFranE and John Subaatian Bach 7 
We cannot see ihat the above requires Any 
answer, farther than to say, we still adhere to all 
thai we have said. We must deny that Scha- 
msnn, Wagner and Fran* have only written 
music that is barl ; for Brahma we have made no 
cUiiD. And as for Franz, we atitl maintain, that 
any one who etudics his music, even his Bongs, 
will find traces of the influence of Bach quile as 
di»lini-tly as they are found in Meodelasohn ; that 
Franz, even in the English sense, therefore, is 
danical in style. 



I Hnsical Heview. 

(Pnblltlwd by NalbtD RklurdnD.) 
The. Jtf'niail Dranin : a roTlertion of Chomis, Qnln- 
iPts, QnnrtPiB, Trios ^nd conccrtpd piece', from 
smndiird German. Italian anrt French Orienij. &c. 
Selected, arrani.>cd and translnted hy J. C. D. Par- 
Kcn, A. M. (See Advertisement.) 
Here is n work which, jodginf; from the flrtt num- 
ber, now before us, will lie of renl value to amateur 
elnbs and singing societies- There are many treas- 
ures in the way of concerted pieces io ihe best operas, 
which have never been drawn forth (si least without 
alteration nr cnnailmeni) for the benefit of AmcH- 
ran gingers. Kspcrially is this true of German 
1 1 operas. No. 1 of the promised niae numtien in this 
' ', series is devoleil purely to German opera. It con- 
tains fi% admirable piei^es. The first is thai exquis- 
I iie Chorus of Elves from the opening of Weber's 
i Obrron (sang last winter at Mr. DreseVs private eon- 
I cert). Nest comes the Quartet from Fldelio (sung 
I SI our Beethoven Festival.) The other pieces are a 
! chorns from Gluck's Arnlde ; a chorus from ^lendcls- 
: tohn's Die UdmiOr ,- the Trio (in masks) from Lhn 
\ Giaeminif and a 8cenc (Trio and Chonis) from iJer 
' i FnyKhaiz. These nlono hate more meat in ihem 
' than is found in all the opera chorus books which 

I I have appeared in English- Mr. Parker liss done his 

work faithfaliy, with a Into musician's feeling- In 

every cnso he gives the German words, with a good 

I ! singaldc translation. In the case of (he Don Joan 

' Trio we should bare thought it well to give also the 

uiual Jtalian words : Prettgga 3 giiato eido, &c. 

I I Ench piece is arranged with a piano- forte accompani- 

I (From Onrse P. Rnd & Co ) 

I Bfantia of A/onir' and Bfihontn. in form of Ptiltfl 

I ' FaHliiitiet. for Iwin? Piani«f». Bv Til. ObbtkN. 

! Of.. 95.— No. 5, Quintet, Op. 16, of Bekthovbh. 



Pri 



!2Se< 



A simple piano-forte arrangement of the twoqaick 
movements from the Quintet in E flat. orii;inslly 
written for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and fugotro. — 
It i* clear, bright, buoyant music. 



The lover of operatic sweets has here in prndica- 
bic form, and connected into one, the duet: Parigi, 
cam ; the arias : mi'a remorsg, and Di Praoeata 
if nor; and the chorus ofgipseys- 
if'aaeliahi Polka: for Fiano, by J. W. Blbrdih. 



Pitsiital <I|Iiit-Q[hat. 

MAtETZEK, St the New York Academy, an- 
nounced the Trai'alort again for the ]ast lime on 
Wednesday; the theatre to be closed ihcrcnfler for 
rehearsals of L'Eloile da Nord. Mmo. Dx Wil- 



QOBST raada her first appearance as a vocahst In a 
concert at Niiilo's on Wednesday, assisted by Sig- 
nori BKicNot.! and Ahodio, with accompaniments 
on the Orgne Alexandra and pianoforte by Senor 
and Senora Il:MiiEni Vilinova. The pieces sung 
were wholly Italian apena The New York Har- 
monic Society propose giving four or fire grand per- 
formanres this winter, with full orchestra nnder Carl 
Bergmann's direction. They rehearse every Mon- 
day evening at Doriworth'i. Among the composi- 
tions to be taken up are Mendelssohn's " Ilvmn of 

Pmise" anil Beethoven's " Hhoml Svmphony." 

The MenrteUsohu Union (New York) have com- 
menced rphenrssU, imder Mr. Morgan's direction, of 
CoBla's oratorio of " Eli." 

The new German Opera opened on Tuesday eve- 
ning with BoberC !e Diable (sung in German.) Nihio's 
Theatre was crowded ; the price of admission being 
SO cents, with 50 cents extra for reserved seats. The 
general opinion seems to have been that Hubert was 
an unlucky selection for any but a fint-class troupe, 
which this is not. The Tribme is by no means 
complimentary in its notice of the principal singers, 
and " cannot refrain from staling that their vocal 
efforts were jtenerally cruiiB and immethodical ; ex- 
hibiting deficient phrasing, inenact hnivnraism, and 
some inexarable shrieking." The Timet is more 
considerate ; thus ; 

Of all recent attempts al German Opera— and 












most snlislaniisl and satisfactory. Although the 
cnmpsny can scarcely be considered first-class in any 
oF its departments, snd is otherwise unsatisfactory in 
important respects, it is nevertheless the best that 
has been offered to an American audience. We 
have seldom seen Nibln's Theatre more densely 
erowiled, and certainly have never sat in a more 
critical audience. So unenmpromising were auditors 
in their denunciations, that at one period we had 
fents for the progress of the otiera. 

The cast was as follows; fii*rr(, Ilerr PickaKb- 
axn; Bertram, Herr Wbihlicii ; Rlmbalda, Herr 
BstlTLER; laabella, Mme. Vox B(Ekell Alia, 

Mile. PlCKEH. 

Mme- Berkel has an acceptable voice, an i^1eres^ 
inir appearance and an impressive dramatic method. 
When she can tread the slace vrith the confident ease 
of a favorite, she will display all of these qualities to 
greater advantace, and cfpecially in lighter operas 
where the compass of the voice Is not overtaxed. In 
the upper register Mme. Berkel is anylhinn but pure, 
either in quality or intonation, and It is these itnsty 
sections which she should avoid. The rile of the 
Princess Is a never-cndinit one. All great artiitei 
improve on it. and contribute another to the traditions 
which already exi.«t. Mme. Bcrkcl's personation was 
not remarkable for force or oriainalitr, hut it was 
clear and artist-like, and filled with' brave Uitle 
touches of excellence. It was the only eff'ort of the 
eveninc that satisfied iho audience. Mile. Pucker 
(Alice) has a i;ood voice, but it lacks cultivation and 
method. Like Mme. Berkel's it is harsh and gusty 
in the upper part- Of the iientlemen, we shall be 
brief They were, so far as this opera is concerned, 
uttfriy beneath criticism. Whether they will he 
valuaMe in other operas remains to he seen. Mr. 
Welnli'h appears to have a fine orgiin, hut he Is 
altoiKtIier unable to manage it, and its rrudencss and 
and lne<|unlity run riot. Herr Pickaneter is not an 
improvement on the ordinary run of German tenors 
— a race, which, we sincerely hope, is peculiar to this 

Tho orchestra, under Mr. Carl Bergmann. is 
superb, and compensates for many of the drnivhncks 
we have referred to. It is quite strong, but its sinews 
are held togetlier by a master-hand. The chorus, 
slihongh numerically strong, did not shine to great 
advantage, — the voices are twan^^v and nasal. 

In point of neatness snd propriety this version of 
''Boben the Devil" will bear favorable compsrison 
with any former revival. Soma excellent scenery 
has been prepared, and the costnmes are rich and in 
(cood taste. These indications are particularly cheer- 
ful, anrt indnce as to believe that, in spite of a some- 
what disputed success, the new German Opera Troupo 
wilt gain in public favor, and make a prosperous 
voyage after all- 

The NewOrieans Picajrune describes the prospect* 
for French Open this season in that very opera- 
loving city. It seems that H, Boudousquid, the 
impresario, has visited Paris and made the following 
engagements of singers : 



It for Qrand Opera, sneceeding 



Mr. Moulin, Brat 
Hr. Duluc. 

Mr. Martin, baritone, succeedinFt Hr. Cramflade. 

Mr. Ouillot. first bisto for Grand Opera, and second 
bauio for Comic Opers, succeediug Mr. Oiant, 

Mile, Bouraeois, pnma danna, meizo-soprano, suc- 
ceeding Mme. Csmbicr. 

Mme. Latouche, chantaae ligire [or light singer for 
Comic and Orand Opeaa) and dugaion. 

Mme. Ouillot, dugaion. 

Mr. Lacroii, leading comediaa, succeeding Hr- Ons- 



Mme. Bergei Lscri 

Darmont. 

The chorists will also receive an addition to their 

numbers in seven male and female performers. 

M. Bondousqui^ wa« at Inst dates still in search of a 
prima donna soprano and a llrst light tenor. With 
these his opera troupe will be one of the most com- 
plete ever had in this country, and as he has hitherto 
shown a most laudable liberality and enterprise in 
securinc artists of a superior class, no matter at what 
cost, doubtless the new comers will he very desirable 
additions to our operatic and dramatic cireles. We 
ig them the name of Mme. Latoueht 



younger ai 



of o 






. Colso 



ipoken of as a very chai ^ _ 

well be otherwise; and as Mme. Colson remains with 
us. too, ne.^t season, it will be quite pleasing to wit- 
ness the exhildiinn of the Rne talent of these sisters 
on the same hosrdi. Mr Delam^ve and Mr, Junca, 
first tenor and firat basso, will also resume their 
respective posts, much to the pleasure of the admirers 
oF artistic singing. 

The Miaicat World gives ns a list of the artists 
whom " the felicitous Felicita Vestvali takes with 
her as directress of tha open to Mexico; via: 
" Countess Taaca-Tascani, Signorina Landi, Slgnor- 
ina Casali, and Signora Maniini, an prime doane atta- 
lutx. Signora Ziegholi, as fyrima donna a oampri^ria. 
Signora Gierafnia, as teconda donna Signonna 
Felirita Vestvali. prr'mo rfanita conlralto. Signer 
Stcffani and Sin. Bianrhi, primi tmori auoliili. 8ig. 
Ottaviani and K Barilli, banHoni auoliiti. Sics, Bel- 
lini and Sohires. batii auoluli, Signor Faitori, 
tnaestTD d^ ordettra. We understand that these are 
all good and thoreugbbred artigu. and some of tha 
very first quality- The repertory of operas to be 
prodnced is a very rich one: comnosed as follows: 
II Tio'-atare, Lu Fovorita, Lea VeiTPt Siritirmiei, 
Nfibvchadanoter, Rigobtto, Giooana d'Arco—sM hy 
Verdi. ThoTcrfi, Donna del Largo, Cmerailola, 
Matilda di Sch"hran—hY Rossini, Sraramuaia . hy 
RIcH. Z!oD»s £htiezi, by Martini. BiioniMiaoi/e and 
Saffo, by Paccini- Imrmani in Parigi, bv Merca- 
dante. Bentria di Fenda, by Bellini. Eloilt da 
Nord, hy Meyerbeer. Borneo and Jaliette, by Bellini 
and Vaccay, Dm Rocotne. Birajo di Praia, Paliueto 
e Faolina. etc., etc. This list includes miinv operas 
unknown to the American public, which M, Vestvali 
has brought with him from Europe. It is said that 
Mexican audiences are fastidious as to any sameness 
in operas given. The Government has also something 
to say and partly sustains the opera," 



^dti^r list merits. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

f tncliti if Jiuging nnii ^'inp-/nrtt, 

RE81DXNCE, IG VIS PLACB. 



M" 



PIAJKWOBTE HTBTEPOTION. 

K. KATHAN B. GI.APP, rmn tlw '■ Cnnxrvale- 

Hain iter Moiilk." L-I|ii'g, h«t|nc n^iDmnl is bis DsHie 

I, U Iludmn Si.', iwu Itli-barJKin-; Unilcal Eich>n|«. ' 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

iTMElitr nf t^i ^inm ml ^ioging, 

v. S. HOTEL. 



Itu'T, U Dli Pile*, 



BINQINa AT BIQHT. 

AWghl BlDttDI Sihcol '111 ba Dpfucd bf D. U. MARTIN, 
(I ItM Cbristka BapllH Ctanrch. convr at KanliDd and 
I<rlR StrrMi, on Mandar KTining. Srpt. S3, wb«n Pmi: II. W. 
PAT, A. H , lbs nll-tDom lunnlor of Ibe mMbod, (rill it. 



W 



ANTKD. HtlSIC TO COPT. ApplT at Mo.St Put* | 

duiKt, Ituoia S. Etp. 18 2t ■' 

ixii^ 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



BIIXE. OABBIELIiE DE ZiAHOTTB 

Hx UiF honor to ■DDoancr that pIib will n-spn her Uduisd 
and AFTHflno?! <'l<me> n>[ tUe IiwtiitiIihi ar loTxa Li*iu 

DiT. Oet. 1.' Tcn>«, rirtHD dullin ft>r Twcntj-f <nr l«».iu>. 

UILe. O^IUILU Di LiHoni') naldMitc, Ho. 6a Uinca k Bl. 



A H&giiiflceiit Edition of Beethoren'i Sonatas. 

Frintod from EDgraTed Flsui, ?ot Six DoUari. 

Th« BB Bon.tu, fomplfW, ^ pigf" of Moilc, In [»o lol- 
nmn.vlrh jnttnlr, llglit blDdlDg. FrtreH. Ths nne, 

I>Fllrnu of pLiFlnK tbB b«il mailul workn irilhlD mcb of 
(h< gRMl mua or tbc proplv, [ba undn-algned preHoW, u 

would dinci npnilMl uttniloo to Ibe tcpiuoun of thii iki- 

PiuAlo i^ureftH rtcb note brln; rl^ar Jkud brnrtFe Id 1u out- 
tlbv, nendvTlDB *arb pajre TPniarksbFj dbitlnrt, Tbe copj (m- 

■mouhl of l»bor aad «ipcnH hM bt*a tocflCow«d on the work, 

tirrj pu-Ucal*r feo exvt npHnt of tbo belt Ovrintn, while 
pnperior pLatrt, papvr, pTV»-»OFk, Undlnic, «nd ffnerul tff 



of Ibl- edition of BUTUoiui'B SosiTil, u ■]» of thtwotU 
thet n»T mlJow. 

Puhllibed bj Ollvar IHt«au, HE WaikintUn Si. 



THE MUSICAL DRAMAi 

Chamse*, ftafntcttei, ^nu-tcttea, Trloa, aad 
Caiuiaitcd Pl«e«*, 

SUndird 0«rmaii, Julian It Tnneh Op«m, 

Willi EofUib ud the oriilul wordt, 

roB ni on or 

AMATFXR CLUBS Ann SINGING SOCIETIES. 

Bflwtled, Amnfod, ud Tnniltttd bjr 

J. O. D. PARKER, A.M. 

In NlDaNaiiibu«,e«lieOnntt,-orlD TbniTol»,(ub •!. 



TO FIANO-FORTi: FLATEBB. 

TnR und»n.iEiif<l would nil th. .Itentlon if ftll who 
deirire 10 pwp-M the worku for phno-f.^n. lolo hj me 



fvw snnrt, pflkn^ qnlvkntepn. And Che like. ne«J ba difprlTPd 
of fvm|Meie ■etanf (bfl KnadBU wad voa( beautiful worki^eb 
cnrnpoAfd for Ibe PInno-FiTri-^ 

Tliaedltbin almdy e itenda M lb* IbllawlDK worke,wbkh 
■re rHdjr lOr drl1r>[)> :— 

TUB PIANO-FORTB S0S*Ti(3 Ot BKETHOrEN, B2 In 

TUB COHPLKTIi PIANO-^OKTli 1V0HKH Of N02AKT. 

IS AmaUI for two hi-nd* i Vol, II, e»nlalnlnc 22 |il>rr>, eon' 
■MiiEDf KonAoa, FintU'dM, A<i>(lni. Minuou, Vnilartonii and 
thellki, fhrtwahiiBil',fDi(vtli>YwllbrotuBonatidaD<l MTinl 
otber pkrr* R<r frot bondi. 

THE fOJIPLETE PIASO-FflTiTE WORKS OP JO'EPII 
IIAVON are In esarHof puliltrnllnn, alan In iwn TOlumen, 
■ I of Vartallotu, a Puntoala, 



















hfunderfluiie. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported Aoiii England) 

3^9> Broadway, NX, 
Meiarl'g Piaoo-Forte Works t 



' «, Plino-TDna SonUaa, Do d 

' S, Do do Do d 

' 6, BonaCubr PteDOaodVloUn,.. Do d 
' T, Do do .. Do d 

" e, QoaiUU *Dd Qointetf, Do d 

' 9, TrioaftwPlaiw, ViDllDaDd'Cello, Do d 
»Eecb piece In the abon Toloinei la pobllebed 
Die fheC of th> eolln'liin ud iT|inbll™i!nn c 



lad gnllaaiaSS 



And at SS Dean i 



8IONOR CORELLI, 

TBA-diEH OF SI3^TGI■lrN■Gl■, 

4r Hancock nroct. 



8IOK0B AUQUBTO BZOfBELABI 

19 DOW ready to lyrvlre poplla. He may be atldren<eJ at 
rooma of UvflfTi. (Jblokerlrg & SDna, at Rl''baT(ipD1i'A B 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARRES. 

OBGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 






d olluiata. ApplkatlvD i 



OTTO DBESEL 



CHICKEllINa & SONS, 

HANDFACTUREIta OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

or ETERT DEGCRIFTIOH. 

WABEROOIH8, 



BDWAHDL.BAI.aH, MUi3I(J AJfD JOB PRINTINQ OFFICE, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Sniliiittat ot tV IJiiinJi-jf UTtt. ®Tjan t JD.ainitni, 



JOB PRINTING 

HEATLT AMD PBOMPILT 



EDWABD L. BAIiOH, 
No. ai SCHOOL STItEET. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiinlkatory. 379 'Wadkln^OB Stroot, 
BOSTON, HA8S. 



I». F. T30r>C3-B, 
HANDFACTUKBR OF PIANO-FOHTK UARDWAHB, 
O Da*cl> St. BoatoB, and W. dunbridse, JUa. 

O-PIAN03 FOR BALK OR TO I.Br, 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
iniPOnTEBS OF FOBEIG» lUdSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
R««ldea«« Ka. 56 Knealaiid BInct. 



CAHI. HAVSE 

OFFERS bla aerrlre" M Inatruftor In TbotOHlb Bi 
la the htiihpr brauchet of i^ano pUjlng. The all 



on, £62 H'aablniKm 31,, or O. P. Reed A a 



C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW rORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianot. 

CIRCULATINQ UUSICAL LIBRART. 
QT-Cogetantl}' Do bond a complete aisoitDieatof Ameilmi 



O. ANDBE &. OO.'S 



DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF SIUSIC, , 

ia ^apir nt Stit anb lilitaturt, 
rvMiahad «vbi7 Saturday, at SI Bahool Bt. Boitoa. 






lu contenti relate mainly to the An of Muaio, but witfc ' 


glanrea at tba whole World of Art and of Pnllte Utrratarei 


Inrlndlng, from time to tjme— I. Critical KertawxtfOwnrMj, 


OralOTlo*, OperBi ; witbUmely Annlyaei of tba DoiaMe Worlu 




New MuHc. 8. Mtuical Newi rron all parta. *, Cotrea- 


poDdenea from mitilcal fino-at and plnnea. 6. B«n on ] 




atniaieDU, theorlee ; on Musical Educallou ; on Mu>-Ic In Iti 










Sealplure,Palntlnf,&g. S. OrlglnalandSrIectadPoemt.Ac. ] 
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[TntKlatcd bom the Otnuia Ibr tlila Joani*].} 

The Lift and CharacteriBtica of Beethoren. 



[Conclndcd from p IBfi.l 
Of not less interest than the preceding is tha 
account hy an English kdy of a visit to Beet- 
baven in October, 1825. Tben also he wa^ lir- 
ing in the little town of fiaden, near Vienna. 
"I hail been tolil," writes the lady, " that I must 
be prepared for a rough and forbidding reception. 
When yrc arrived, Beethoven had just come 
bome in a Bbower, and waa about to change bis 
coat. Prom what I bad heard of his bnitgve 
character, I was a[^rehenrive that he might not 
receive us heartily, as with hasty ateps he came 
out from a side chamber. He accosted og in a 
Tery polite, friendly and agreeable manner. He 
is very short-built and haggard, but attentive 
enough to bii peraonal appearance. He re- 
marked that Herr H. was very fond of Handel, 
said that he loved blm also, and went on for a 
long time prainng that great composer. I con- 
vened tritb htm by writing, since I fiiund it im- 
poesible to make myself heard ; and though this 
was oo awkward mode of conmunication, it did 
not require mach, unce Beethoven always talked 
on freely and without prompting, and neither re- 
plied to questions nor seemed to expect long 
answers. I ventured to express to him my admi- 
ration Sot bis compoffltions, and praised among 
other things bis Adelaide. He remarked very 
modestly, that this poem of Matthibon was 
very beaatifuL He spoke French welL He 
would have learned also, be said, to epetk Engr 
lish ; bot bis deafness had prevented bim from 
going farther into that language than lo lean to 
read it. He preferred the English writers to the 



French. lU lont pint vraii, said be. Tbohp- 
eON is his favorite author ; but particularly great 
is his admiration for Shakbpbake. When we 
rose to take our leave, Beethoven begged us to 
stay longer. Je veux tout dotmer un sounenir de 
tn<ii,saidhe. Whereuponhe went intoaaidecham- 
ber, and wrote a short canon foi the piano-forte, 
which he handed to me in a very friendly manner. 
Then fae requested me to spell my name to bim, 
so that be might superscribe his impromptu cor- 
rectly. Tben be took me by the ann and led me 
into the chamber where be bad written, so that I 
might see the whole of his quarters, which were 
altogether those of an author, but perfectly neat. 
Although they betrayed no sign of abundance or 
of wealth, yet they showed no want of useful 
furniture or nice arrangement I led bim cau- 
tionsly bock into a chamber on the other side, in 
which stood his Broadwood grand piano ; but he 
seemed to me to grow melancholy at the sight of 
the iiiBtrument. Also be remarked that it was 
not in a fit condition, for the tuner in the country 
was extraordinarily bad. He struck a few keys, 
to convince me of it In spite of that, 1 laid the 
manuscript which he had given me upon the 
desk, and he played it simply through, a?°f be 
bad preluded with three or four chords. Theri. - 
upon he slopped, and I would not for any price 
have urged him more, since I found that he him- 
self bad no pleasure in playing. We tben tot^ 
leave of one another, and Beethoven told me that 
if be ever camo to England, be would certainly 

One of his brother artists, Cabl Maria ton 
Weber, describes the reception which be found 
a few years earlier (1823) with Beethoven, in 
these words : " We went several limes to see 
him. He was in bad humor, and fled all human 
society. But finally wa succeeded ia finding the 
favorable mwnent We were conducted in, and 
we law him sitting at his writing desk, from which 
however he did not rise to welcome us. Beet- 
hoven hod known me for some years, so that I 
could enter into a conversation with bim. Snd- 
denly he sprang np, stood upright before mo, and 
laying his hands on my shoulders, shook me with 
a sort of rough beartioese, saying : ' Yon have 
always been a clever fellow.I ' Whereupon be 
emhraced me in an extremely kind and affec- 
tionate manner. Of all the marks of distinctioQ 
which I received in Vienna, of all the &me and 
praise which I reaped there, nothing has so 
touched my heart as this brotherly kiss of Beet. 

With tbo phyucal sufferings, which he was 
never altogether spared, and which come boma 
to him in increase measure in the lost years of 
his life, was coupled the humiliation nS seeing all 



Vienna intoxicated by tha Toluptnous inelodies 
of R0B8IHI, apparently almost forgetting bim and 
bis work*. Tben a few real friends ot Art ad- 
dressed a memorial to Bwtboveii, full of the 
most admiring recognition d bis talent, and con- 
taining an uigent request that he would soon 
bring out his last two great works, the Ninth 
Symphony and the Miua SoUnnit. The ( 
cert in which these works were produced todc 
place. But their creator beard them not Only 
by turning round was bis attention called to the 
storm of applanse from the audience, which 
seemed as if it never would end. Yet at ibe 
repetition the bouse was empty ; it was scarcely 
to be expected otherwise of a public entbuns 
about Bossini's melodies. 

Beethoven hod resolved to offer his Uiua So- 
Unnii in manuscript to the European courts for 
the price of 50 ducats. But only the Emperor 
of BoBva and the kin|p of France, Fruaia and 
Saxony accepted Beethoven's offer. Beades 
these. Prince Anton von Badxivil in Vienna, and 
Herr Schelble, director of the C«>cilia Society ii 
Frankfort on the Main, subscribed. The Prus- 
Man ambassador at Vienna had the qnestion 
privately put to Beethoven, whether perhaps an 
order would not be more welcome to him than 
^he 60 ducats. But Beethoven 'bellied, withoot 
a mo.i::r.f! hcsilitiE"; for the latter. The B 
of France sent him a large golden medal, 1 
his bust on one side, and the iuKription : Donni 
par It Bi>i h M. BeeOmven, upon the other. 
Beethoven also wrote to Cherubini upon this 
occasion, but received no answer. Still his wwks, 
especially the later ones, commanded a very 
respectable price Oom publishers. For every 
one of his la^ sonatas and quartets he got from 
40 to SO ducats ; but for many odier works much 
too little. There were not wanting cases ' 
which be was cheated out of his well-earned r 
ward. Thus, among others a Bussian Prince, 
Nicolous von GaUitzin, in 18g4, had ordered 
three quartets for stringed intlruments for a 
stipulated price of 139 duoots; yet, after receiv- 
ing the quartets, he never seat the money, al- 
though repeatedly reminded. 

But Beethoven hod to luffbf a still defter 
wound, in the latter portifw of hit life, throogh 
the extremely colpable bdiavior of his nephew, 
for whose eduoatioo, as we have before nid, he 
had shrunk from no sacrifice, i^t«a depriving 
himself to do for him wbalAver lay within his 
power. It was on the Sd of December, 1836, 
that Beethoven returned lo Vienu with his an- 
groteful prolegi in aa ^lea cMrri^e, because his 
brother Johann, at whose coimtry seat bo had 
spent some tia>9, would not let Mm use tiie c 
ered one. The ioolement season and the bad 
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weatber bad the moat injunouB consequeuceB for 
Beethoren'a health. He iras taken ivith a lung 
fever, which soon paswd into dropsy. In Tain 
did he send for bis old phjsicians, Braanhofer 
and StBodenbeim. OtAy soma days afierirards 
did Dr. Wftvnich bear by accident of Beetboven's 
illneeg, and that he was in want of a pbynuian. 
He went to bim immediately. Neariy two 
month* later was Beetbovea'a former physician 
and friend, Dr. Mal&tti, moved to viNt bim, and 
join Dr. Wavmch in his trealment Meanwhile 
the dtsease had made such rapid projnvss that 
BeelbovoD had at abort intervals to undergo fbnr 
operations. 

In this melancholy condiiion be be<:ame anx- 
ious about the means of providing for the most 
neeeaaary wants, rince bis entire stock of money 
only amounted to 100 florins, Convantion coin. 
It occarred to bim to turn to Che Philharmonic 
Society io London, and ask their assistance. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote b> Uoscbeles in London, 
whose reply described the sad impresnon which 
his melancholy ntuation had produced. Tbia 
letter was accompanied by the sum of £I00, sent 
him by the Philharmonic Society. They begged 
him to accept this sum for the time being, and to 
apply to them farther abould be be in need. 

Beethoven viewed the approach of death with 
resignation. Whatever he left behind turn he 
bequeathed to bis nephew, little as he bad de- 
served it. Upon his yet remaining original 
scores be wrote witb his own hand, that be lel^ 
them to one of bis friends, who had especially 
assisted bim in the last period of his life by word 
and deed. In the midst of various plans for 
newly projected works, among others an oratorio : 
" ITie Triumph of the Cross," he yielded, afler 
many sufferings, to the final fate, surrounded by 
his brother Johann and a few of bis moat inti- 
mate friends. During a fearful tbundei^atorm, 
accompanied with bail, upon the 26th of Man^b, 
1S27, a (juarter before six o'clock in the evening, 
he rendered u^ b's spirit. ^ 

An eye-witnesa inforihs TIM Of' ^ \an days: 
"When I came to him on the morning of the 
24th of March, I found bia whole face disturbed, 
and himself so weak that be could scarcely with 
the greatest effort utter two or three words. 
Soon after came his physician, Dr. Wavruch. 
He looked at bim a few momenta, and then said to 
me : ' Beethoven ta rapidly hastening towarda 
dissolution!' Since we bad concluded the bnai' 
ness of hia will, as well as could be, the day 
before, one longing wish alone remained to us— 
to make bis peace with Heaven, and at the same 
dme to show to the world that be liod i-loaed big 
life as a true Christian. Dr. Wavruth begged 
him in writing, in the name of all his friends, to 
receive the holy sacrament, to which be answered 
perfectly composed and calmly : ' I will.' The 
priest came about four o'clock, and the service 
was performed with Ihe greatest edi6catioo. He 
now Kerned to be convinced himself of his near 
end ; for scarcely bad the clergyman gone, when 
he stud to me and the surrounding friends: 
■ PlavdUe amid, eomadia finita eat I Have I 
not always said that it would so come ? ' To- 
wards evening ho lost his consciousnesa and began 
to wander. This continued until the evening of 
the SStb, when visible symptoms of death showed 
themselves. Yet he did not die until a quarter 
befbre six in the efening of the !6th." 

Beethoven's early friend, so often mentioned. 



Stephen von BnEDtiiKa, together with the 
music-director, A. ScHiSDi.Kn, look charge of 
the funeral. It took place on the 29th of March. 
An almost immeasurable multitude of men, of the 
moat different conditions, followed the bearse in 
long procesaion from the bouse to the neighbor- 
ing chorcb, where the consecration of the corpse 
took place. Beethoven's earthly remains were 
then borne to the burial ground before the 
Wabring line. There the actor Anbcrdktz pro- 
nonnced a funeral discourse composed by Grill- 
PAREEB. A silver medal was stamped to Beet- 
hoven's memory, and aoon his bust adorned the 
hall where the tones o( hia masterworks re- 
sounded. 

Of Beethoven's outward appearance, one of 
hia friends sketches a visible portrait in theae 
words: " He was five feet four inches (Vienna 
measure) in height, of compact and sturdy frame, 
as well as powerful muscles. Hia bead was un- 
commonly large, covered with long, snarly 
almost entirely gray hair, which not seldom bung 
in disorder about his head. His forehead was 
high and broad ; bis smdl brown eye in smiling 
drew back ainjost into his head. But suddenly 
it dilated to uncommon size, and either rolled 
and flashed about, the pupil almost always turned 
upwards, or it did not move at all, and looked 
flxedly before him, if any idea got possession of 
him. At such times his whole outward appear^ 
ance underwent a sudden change, and wore a 
visibly inspired and imporing aspect, so ibal bis 
little form seemed to lift itself upward like a gianL" 

In this insignificant bodily husk dwelt a beau- 
tiful soul. From the indications already given 
of Beethoven' character, it is plain that be was a 
thoroughly noble man, endowed with the most 
loving heart. All tbbt appeared to bim false, 
low, immoral, or unjust, he hated in his deepest 
boqI. But -on the other hand, worldly prudence 
and knowledge of men were wholly strange 
tilings to him. It has already been mentioned 
several timea how eaaily he fiew into a pasaion, 
and thereby did crying injuatice to hia best and 
truest friends, merely because he either saw 
things in a falae light, or he had been extited 
and made mistrustful by ill-meaning persons. 
Fortunately, however, be aoon recognized hia 
own injustice, and was the first to hold out the 
band of reconciliation. 

Thus he wrote one day on sending bis por- 
trait to bis friend Stephen von Breuning, with 
whom be had fallen out : " Behind this picture, 
my good, dear tilephen, be forever hidden what 
for a long time has passed between us. I know I 
have rent thy heart. My own pained feelings, 
which you must surely have remarked, had pun- 
ished me enough for it. It was no wickedness on 
my part. KIse 1 were no more worthy of thy 
friendship. Pasaion on thy part and on mine. 
But miatrost towards thee was awakened in me ; 
men phiced themeelvee between us, who were not 
worthy of thee and me. My portrait was already 
long ago intended tor thee ; you know that I bad 
always intended it for some one. To whom could 
I so well give it with the warmest heart as to 
thee, faithful, good, noble Stephen ? Forgive me 
if I have caused tbee pain ; I suffered not less my- 
self. When for so long a time I saw tbee no 
more about me, then I began to feel right 
'rividly bow dear thou art and ever irilt be to my 
heart Now perhaps thou irilt fly back into my 
arms, as formerly." 



The usual consequences of deafness — mistrust, 

ill humor and reserve — manifested themselves in 
a high detcree in Beethoven. He hated all for- 
mality. Hence he only went unwillingly to the 
Archduke Rudolph's, bis illustrious pupil, careful 
as that Prince was to exempt him from these for- 
malities. So, too, he once abandoned beautiful 
lodgings at the villa of Baron von Pronay, for no 
other reason than because the Baron, when be 
met him, made him too profound bows. For 
similar reasons be often, as we have before said, 
changed his ladings, so that he had to pay for 
two, three, and at one time even four dwelling- 
places at once. From this it is eaaily understood 
bow be, although he had a decent income, 
never laid up anything, bnt rather, by the con- 
fession of his own letters, found himself not sel- 
dom in pecuniary embarrassment. Yet be never 
suffered real personal privations. 

As a mu^eian, there were united in Beethoven 
the most thorough musical knowledge with the 
happy talent for inventing charming melodies. 
In his earlier works, especially in hia piano varia- 
tions, Sonatas, Trios and Quartets, he followed 
essentially the direction, whicb Haydn, who 
moreover was hia teacher, and Mozart had given 
to instrument^ music. He sympathized with 
Haydn's humor and with Mozart's tender feeling. 
Even in many of his later works, in several aym- 
phooies and aonatoa, above all in hia wonderful 
B fiat major Trio, that tendency predominated in 
him. But whereas Haydn turned atierwards 
especially to church music, and Mozart estab- 
lished his fame forever as a dramatic composer, 
Beethoven struck into an entirely oppoMie path. 
His withdrawal from the world and its appeal^ 
ances, from the pictures, forms and iawa of the 
drama and the church, led him into the domain 
of instrumental music, and here again to the con- 
fidential, private, »elf-saiiafying piano-forte. His 
piano compositions became the circle in which his 
musical creative power moved almost exclusively. 
By a more appropriate treatment, by a deeper 
entering into the character and capabiltiies of bis 
favorite instrument, Beethoven soon left his great 
predecessors behind him. His tone-figures, his 
chorda were richer and fuller; Ihe melody came 
out clearer and more distinct, through the ar- 
rangpment oF the subordinate voices. Every 
connoisseur in the Art must have soon convinced 
himself bow hi) genius buried itaelf in these tones 
and elevated this bis chosen instrument to be his 
most peculiar organ. 

With years and the steady ripening of his 
talent, Beethoven's musical ideas and outpourings 
of feelinn became ever grander, mightier and 
more transporting. Deeper than formerly had a 
theme to be felt, to be able to enchain him 
long. Hia worka rose gradually to a spiritual 
and plastic unity of feeling, which his great 
predecessors in similar compoutions had not 
reached. His absorption in an idea, his revelling 
in a feeling, ofleo led him to an insatiable pitch. 
He could not make an end, and always after 
every rich gnsb of feeling, he sent another 
deeper still. It was wonderful at the same time 
how the overflowing stream of his feeling never 
overstepped the prescribed lines of a form cir- 
cumapcctly chosen, but only expanded it in a 
legitimate way. He was always meditating upon 
new combinations, which to one not fully initiated 
in the art appeared often strange, or even Si- 
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Itich and deep aa his piano compomtiona aod 
Quartets, nay, graoder and mighlior, were Beet- 
hoven'* orchestral works, in nbich his genius 
coald move more boldlj' and freelj. If atiftliing 
TCmoined unattainable to him, it was ihe innocunt 
cleamew, campanble to the blue heavens, of 
Haj'iln's instrumentation. It better corresponded 
with Beethoven's nature, as a gifled writer ex- 
pressed it, (o lead us into a clond or storm, or into 
the rosy alnosphere of an Indian night. He had 
grown so to live in the voices of big instrumental 
world, that he felt himself more t«laled to them 
than to human beingsi, from inlercoaree witb 
whom he was separated bj bis weakness trf' bear- 
ing. What intercourse with iren did not afford 
him, these voices murmured and whispered to his 
soul ; he infused his own feeling, his own con- 
scioDSness into his instrument. 

The greatness of his musical talent revealed 
itself already in his earliest works, in his first 
Mass, in the Oi»tor)o: " Christ a( the Mount of 
Olives;" then in his opera r "Leonora," after- 
wards remodelled under (be title of ■' Fidelio," 
which may be called the most perfect dramatic 
creation since Mozart, and stands beside his maa- 
ferworks. Beethoven's music to Goethe's " Eg- 
mont," his overture to " Coriolanus," translated 
the works of the poets better for him than be 
could have done it in the form of vocal music. The 
depth and inwardness of bis feeling e^cpressed 
itHelf in the most various states of mind. Touch- 
inglv resounded the melting, never-ending fare- 
well of a loving pair in bis Sonata: Let Adievx, 
FAbsence et It Itelovr. In his C minor Sym- 
phony Beethoven knew how to represent in an 
inimitable manner, bow a strong soul, alter severe, 
painful conflict with gloomy doubts, inspired by 
looking up to heaven, lifts itself in strength and 
clearness to an imshak cable 
Sonata quani una Fanlaxia he « 
been deceived in a tender pai 
tear himself violently away. An 
numerous compo^'itions bis "Battle of Viltoria," 
of whit'h so mui:li has been said, and his " Pastoral 
Sym[ihony, have maintained no insubordinate 
place. Attractive al.-<o yftre the images from a. 
heroic life in bis Sinfonla Eraica. 

The greatest part of bis works show always a 
uniform succes^on of ideas, now resting upon 
oatward circumstances, and now upon dctenninale 
views of human life in general, or of his own 
life. Never, or at the most very rarely, in his 
works, did a thought once beard return again. 
Even his accompaniment was always new. Each 
one of bis compositiomi bad its own peculiar circle, 
in whieb it cmncided with no other ; in each a 
new, self-contained world revealed itself; each 
brought forth special, nnroistHkeable views, scenes 
of life or images of nature. Such a variety were 
hardly possible without that genuine poetic ten- 
dency to individual shaping of his creations, wbiL-h 
reigned in Beethoven's nature. But to this ten- 
dency be could resign himself more oointerrupt- 
edly than most composers. 

Withdrawn from the actual world, be lived 
only in the realm of tones. Into the voiceless 
■ditude his love-craving and with-lovc-overflow- 
ing heart accompanied him. Deep, unsatisfied 
yearning seemed to be the ground-tone, especial- 
ly in many of his later works. As in his out- 
ward life he longed in vain for the bliss of domes- 
tic life, so in his Art he turned with longing love 
towards men. Ue gave tbe deepest expression to 
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these feelings in bis masterly compoution of the 
song of Schiller: "To Joy." Some striking re- 
marks upon the character of bis music in general 
are contained in a little pamphlet which appeared 
in Dresden in 1SS4, under the title: Beeihocen's 
Symphonien nach ihrm ideaten Gehalt.* 

Eighteen years after Beethoven's death had 
passed, when his native city, Bonn, honored him 
by the erection of a colossal monument in bronze, 
for which the sculptor Haehrel, in Dresden, 
modelled the deugn. The monument is 3E feet 
in height, tbe statue itself being 10 feet and the 
pedestal 15 feet. Beethoven is represented in 
the inspired moment of artistic activity. While 
the upward look betrayslhe lightning of a creative 
thought, the right hand lifts itself, as if involun- 
tarily, to write down the thought at once upon 
the note-book held in the lefl hand. In the whole 
bearing of the figure and in tbe energetic ex- 
pression of the features you sea at the first glance 
a man wbo wills to achieve something great, ex- 
traordinary, and who is conscious also of tbe 
power to do it. The four reliel^, which adorn 
Ihe pedestal, are happily conceived. On the 
front side we have Imagination in flyidg robe, 
hastening away upon the back of a Spbynx. 
On the opposite side is Instrumental Music, or 
rather Symphony, as its representative, a floating 
female flgure, surrounded by four Genii, which 
indicate the four parts of the Symphony ; tbe 
first holds the sword, tbe second the serpent and 
tbe torch reversed, tbe third tbe thyrsos and the 
castanets, cDe fourth the triangle. On the two 
sides we see two sitting female figures, one of 
whivh, playing the oigan, represents Chnrch 
Music, the other, with two masks, Drnmatic Mumc. 

The unveiling of the monument took place 
amid many solemnities on the 12th of Aujnist, 
1845, Two days before, Beethoven's Mima 
Solemnis in D, and his last Symphony, with 
chorus, were performed, under Ihe direction of 
kapellmeister Spoiir, in a splendid hall then 
newly built. On tbe 12lh of August, at 9 
o'clock in the morning, a numerous procession 
walked to the cathedral, where Prof Breidek- 
ETKIM conducted the performance of Beethoven's 
Mass in C. After tbe Mass tbe procession moved 
to the public square, where an immeasurable 
mullitude were already assembled, including 
many strangers from all parts of Germany. At 
twelve o'clock the firing of cannon and the ring- 
ing of bells announced the arrival of tbe King of 
Prussia, Frederic William JV., and several mem- 
bers of the royal family. Tbe unveiling of the 
monument followed a festival discourse pro- 
nounced by Professor Breldenstein, and was suc- 
ceeded by a chorus of men's voices with an 
accompaniment of wind instruments. Tbe fes- 
tivities were clmed by a second grand concert in 
the Fesl-haSl, in which, under tbe alternate 
direi^tlon of Spoiir and Liszt, several of Beet- 
hoven's works were performed : his overture to 
" Coriolanus." a Concerto in E flat major, a 
Quartet-canon tjrom " Fidelio," a string Quartet 
in E flat, a grand scene with chorus from the 
oratorio: " Ciirisl at the Mount of Olives," bis 
minor Symphony, and finally tbe second Finale 
from" Fidelio." t 



A letter of Beethoven's to Matthis6ok, 
whose poem, Adelaide, he composed, may be 
regarded as a relic. "Hits letter, written in tbe 
earliest period of his llfb in Vienna, affords by 
its pervading tone of modesty an interesting 
contribution to tbe characteristics of Beethoven. 
" Tou have here," fae writes (Vienna, Aug. i, 
1800), " a composition of mine, which has already 
been for some years published, and of which yon 
perhaps, to my ahame, as yet know nothing. I 
can perhaps excuse myself, and tell yon why I 
dedicated a thing, which came so warm out of 
my heart, to you, and yet did not infbnn you of 
it, by stating that in the fint place I did not 
know where you reuded ; and again on the 
ground of shyness, since I feared I bad been too 
forward in dedicating to you anything, of which I 
knew not whether it bad your approbation. Even 
now I send yon the Adelaide with misgiving. 
Tou yourself know what a change a fbw years 
prodace in an ariist who is constantly progress- 
ing. The farther one has advanced in Art, the 
less do his earlier works satisfy him. My great- 
est wish Is satisfied, if the musical composition of 
your heavenly Adelaide does not entirely dis- 
please you ; and if you shall be moved thereby 
to produce soon another nmilar poem, and do not 
find my request presumptuous, that you will send 
it to me at once. I will then summon up alt my 
powers, to come near to your beautiful poetiy. 
Consider tbe dedication as assign of my gratitude 
and high estimation for tbe blissfbl satis&ction 
which your poetry has always gjven me and will 
still ffve me." 
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esBiy see Vol. TIL, psge 73, etieq., at this JoumaL 
t For full description of this festival, borrowed 
from ChoTley's "Modem Qeimui Munc," eeeVoL 
TI., pp. 1—18, of this Journal. 



"ProfeworSi" 
A foreigner looking through the directory of 
is, or any other American city, would be apt to 
nclude ns to be a remarkably musical people, 
from the innumerable " Professors of 
whoKe addresses are to be fband inserted 
in the cumbrous volume. Indeed, even uv have 
often been surprised at the shoals of persons 
claiming this distinctive title, while in fact, they 
have no right so to dub themselves, and while no 
reason exists for their being so termed by otbers. 
" Artist" and " Professor" are rapidly becoming 
meaningless words, after having been for long 
years employed as tbe honorable indicators of 
those accomplished and learned men who devoted 
their lives to the services of the Arts and Sciences. 
To deserve and possess the rank of Artist — (or 
rank it then actually was — constituted at one time 
tbe ambition of lofty genius ; to be an artist was to 
prove an affinity with Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and alt the great An names of old ; now we see 
" Artists in Hair" on half tbe signs of the Wig 
stores in town, and in thecant of the day, dancers, 
actresses, sign painters, bootmakers, &c., are all 
Indistrimlnately called " Artists." What results 
from this whol^ale abuse ? Simply this, — the men 
wbo really possen tbe rig^t so to term themselves, 
drop tbe word and announce themselves as " bis- 
torical pmnters," "landscape painters," or " por- 
trait paiotem" as the case may chance to be. 

The word "Professor" is similarly misapplied, 
and has lost its cwrect ragnification, allboiigh as 
yet it has not produced so marked a result upon 
tbe class of meu to wbich the title should be 
strictly confined. The reason of this non-result 
may be that the true Professors cannot find, nr 
have not heretofore songbt to find a diflerent word 
to employ, in order to express their calling ; that 
they know of none to answer their purposes as 
correctly and perfectly as Painter does fw Artist 
We have professors of dancing, prttfessors of box- 
ing, of magic, and of almost everything that one 
can call to mind. There can be no question about 
tbe &ct that a FrofesMT means one who publicljr 
teaches any science or branch of learning; but it 
appears to us to be equally unquestionable that 
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dancing, boKinp, tnd fenciit<i are but acromplinh- 
ment) at the best, and not Bufficientlj vcIentiGc or 
learned for Ibe teacbers to ba dignified by tbe 
bifch Bounding title k> extcnuTely emptoyvd by 
tbetn. We bave given the widest definition to 
the word, not tbe strict one which says a Profenor 
is a mao who is tboroushlj convenaQt with tbe 

Eractice and theory of the science, which he pnv 
!iM* ; this would shot oat, and justly too, maaj 
whom we tacitly acknowledge to nave a cUin on 
the title. 

It is in regard tO tbe mu^cal application of the 
word that we parlicutarl^ wish to ipeak. Ko one 
can deny that Music a a science, a^e, and an 
abstruse one alio ; tberefore (he propnety of bav- 
in|! such a degree a* Professor ot Music is as 
nndoabted as that of having a Professor of 
Mathematical or of Chemialry, To return, there- 
fore, to what we nid at the very outset of this 
article, ft foreignernii([bt well conclude Americani 
to be a very musical people, on petreiving the 
great number of Professon pursuing their pro- 
feasbn in our diRerent cities. We, however, who 
live ID tbe midst of these so styled Prt^essors, 
know a great majority of them to be as unworthy 
of the designation as tbe magicians, fencing mas- 
ters, and the rest 

A itiange abuse has fallen on this unfortunate 
word, aa abuse that a few years rince, we believed 
was about to work its own deatruftlon ; it Rtill 
exists, perhaps in fuller force than ever. >' Pro- 
fessor" and " teacher" seem to have become 
inextricablj entangled, and from the way in which 
the words are misused, one might imagine (hem 
to be synonymoua We erant that a Professor 
may be a teacher, yea, and the very best descrip- 
tion of teacher, likewise, but we do not grant that 
a teacher is necesnrily a Professor. 

Nearly eveir teacher duha himself either a 
Professor of Music at large, of the violin, the 
organ, singing, or of any other separate branch. 
Ab a general rule the len a man knows about the 
business the more he parades the " Professor," and 
we used to believe that the public would at length 
perceive the impositions perpetually practised 
upon them, so that the evil would work its own 
cure by carrying itself beyond even their endni^ 
ance. We are mistaken ; there are more *' Fro- 
fenon" than ever, and the few who are really enrh, 
now sennbly it^le themselves Teachers of Har- 
mony, Composition, Instrumental or Vocal Miiaiu, 
as (hey may chance to be. — Fitzgerald's Cii) Item. 



Bt a«0Tp't Sail, Brad&rd, England. 

[The following description of this Hull is taken 
chiefly from the printed doihiment prefixed to the 
programmca of the hte Musical Festival, described 
in anolher column.] 

St George's Hall stands in the centre of the 
town, three of its sides facing into separate streets, 
and covers an area of 1,600 square yarda Its 
outer walls and columns are of Yorkshire stone. 
The front or western elevation is 76 feet in height 
from the ground to the apex of tbe pediment, anil 
is composed of a rusticated bssement 37 feet high, 
surmounted with Corinthian columns and pilasters 
which support the entablature. The principal 
entrance is by three arched doorways, with faldm;! 
doors on tbe basement of this fa^e. On each 
eide are niches containing bronze candelabra. 
The centres of the arches over the doorways are 
enriched with masks executed by Yorkshire artists. 
The lower parts of the intercolumniations are 
oocnpied by windows 14 feet high, and the upper 
with eireuW shields in stone, bordered with 
wreaths of oak leaves. The soalb side elevation 
consists of a rusticated basement story, wifli deeply 
recessed windows, between which are elaborately 
carved festoons of fruit and flowers. Above this 
story are Corinthian colamns and pilasters, mp- 
porling an unbroken entablature the whole length 
of tbe byildinc. Tbe iDtercolumniaCiooe are 
filled with eight arched windows 14 feet high, 
The entrance leads into a vestibole 46 by 25 feet, 
and 23 feat in heigh*. Frwn the centre of the 
floor springs tbe graod staircase branehing off to 
the right and lett, and torminatiog in tbe gallery 
on CMh side leading tn the stalls and ares. At 



the foot of tbe staircase on either side are bronxe 
candelabra 13 feet hiirb, with 9 branches to each. 
The hall itself is 152 feet in length, 76 in breadth, 
and 60 feet high. It is divided into Area, Stalb, 
and Gallery. The first is SS by 45 feet, and will 
■ucommodale 1000 persons with seats. Thestalls 
are raised 12 feet above the area, and contain 
638 seats. The front of the stalls is ornamented 
with foliated scroll work, executed in carton- 
pierre ; in the centre of each scroll are two 
emblematic figures in alto relievo. The gallery 
is carried round three sides of the building, ami 
contains 1,800 seats. The Hall is thus calcnlnted 
to hold an audienre of 3,328 persons. The 
eastern or orchestral end is semicircular, with a 
diameter of 45 feet: on either side of the organ 
are Corinthian pillamspringinEfrom the orchestra, 
and supporting the entablature. A space of 6 feet 
from the cornice to the ceilina U coved and 
diviiled into panels, enriched with a deep border 
of vine and ivy leaves, fruit and flowers. Around 
the ceiiinj runs a border of the same character. 
The ceiling ilsnlf is divided into four compart- 
ments by an inner border of scroll work, with 
central ornaments of water leaves and flowers. 

At the Festival of 1853, the buildins had only 
been just completed, and possession given on the 
Monday in the same week. The intended deco- 
rations and paintini, tberefVire, could not be 
carried out, and the ppribrmance* were given 
within comparatively bare walls. The paintlnas 
and decorations are now all completpd, and the 
interior of the Hall, for elegance and appropriate- 
ness combined, is not surpassed by any music-room 
in Europe. The walls are painted a buff" color, 
the panels pale blue, and the ribs and mouldings 
a rii:h cream. The centre flowers and the foliage 
fruit and flowers of the beams "between the 
several compaitments of tbe ceiling, are piAed 
out in crimson, and the ornamental mouldin[!S 
and flats aronnd the panels relieved with dead 
gold and tertiary colors. The pilasters around 
the orchestra have been filled with scroll-wort, 
with pale blue ground, and the capitals and 
mouldings eilded. Between the pilasters project- 
ing from the wall, are placed elegant groups of 
musical instruments, in the form of trophies, 
surmounted by globes, from whirh sfirinn an«plic 
figures of nearly life size bearing coronals of licht. 

The Hall is lighted by 16 an'hed windows 14 
feet high. The method of lighting it tn the 
evening is by a continuons line of 1,600 sras iets 
from pipe* carried round three sides of the Hall 
on the uppper surface of the cornice, while the 
orchestra is lightml from the corona's bnme by the 
figures between the pilasters. This aiTords a sub- 
dued and splendid light to all parts of the room, 
without the disagreeable effect of strong lizhts 
and shadows occasioned by the nrdinarv mode nf 
lighting with lamps and chandelien. The venti- 
lation is efiflcted by circular apertures 7 inches 
in diameter, pierced through the exterior mould- 
ing of the outer border of the wiling, continued 
entirely round the four sides of the latter, and 
giving a ventilating surface equal to a superficial 
area of 130 square feet. The healins is by the 
usual hot water apparatus; cold air can readily 
be let into the building without creating any 
scarcely perceptible draughts, and at the Fame 
lime afford an amnle supply of fresh air. The 
organ used at the Festivnl in 1853 was not calcu- 
lated for so large a building as the Hall. This 
has been replaced by the present poworM inslru- 
meut, just completed by Messrs. Hill and Sons, of 
London. The exterior of the organ hat been 
made to harmonize with the building in its decora- 
tions and architectural character, and is rich in 
ornament, with a bold, varied, yet chaste outline, 

§ resenting altogether, one of (he most appropriate 
esigna for a Concert Kooea organ. The decora- 
lions reflect the highest credit upon the taste and 
skill of Messrs. Brigts and Mensforth, to whom 
the whole of the painting, &c., has been entrusted. 
The general arrangement for the comfort of ibt 
audience has been carefully attended to. Sep- 
arate entries are provided for each class of visitors, 
and all possible precautions taken to avoid a crush 
on entering or leaving the HalL On a level with 
the stalls are refreshment and cloak rooms ; tbe 
former 45 by 25 feet, for Ibe accommodalion of 



the occupants of that portion of the Hall ; and a 
similar arransement has been made for those of 
(he area. It is believed, and competent authorities 
have expressed their opinion, that there are few, 
if any buildings, of tbe same character in which 
so large a number of people can be assembled, 
and where tbe comfort and accommodation d 
each class have been so much oonudered and so 
eflectually-provided for. 
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BaADFOan TEiESNiiL FKSrtviL.— This great fes- 
tival commenced on Tuesday morning, Aug. 28, in 
at. Oeoige's Hall. The first fVstival wwi held three 
years ago, when that magnificent music hnl! was 
finished. A large and poweirul oigan has been idded, 
containing SI stops and 27S3 pipes. 

The principal sopranos engaged wore Mme. Clara 
Xovcllo, Mme, Wena, Miss Milner, and Slisa Sher- 
rington, together with the new and brilliant star in 
the musical horizon, Mile. Piccolomini, who appeared 
on the last two exenings. Among the contralto* we 
find Mme. Altioiu, Mme. Viardot Carda, and Miss 
Fanny Hnddart. Mr. 8ims Reeves led as tenor, as- 
sisted by Mr. Monte m Smith and Herr Roiehardt; 
whilst Herr Fonncs and Mr. Weiss, with Signor Bcl- 
letli, Signor Beneventano, and Mr. Winn, look the 
Intsa portions during lite whole of the perform anees. 
Mr. J. L. Brownamilh presided at the organ ; Mr. W. 

Tha band conaisled of 101 performers, and the chorus, 
nearly exclusively Torlishire, of about 250 voices. 

The first morninji was devoted to a splendid per- 
formance of the oratorio of EliJak. The evening 
concert consisted of three parts. The first opened 
with Mozart's O minor Symphony. For the rest we 
copy firom the Timew : 
Miss. Sherrington 
" Bocagcs #pais," fro 
the beautiful freshness of her lopraao 
evident feeling (notwithstanding the abt 
•t the andantf), made a Htrong impr 









hich di 



cullira 



she would have done vriser to choose an air by Aubcr 
himself, rather than one which, with all ils cleverness, 
is little better than Auber and water. No one that we 
know of can sing " In dieaen heiligen Hnllen" (from 
Dit ZauherJUite ), like Herr Formes, who never sang 
it more impressively than on the present occasion. 
This was Buccccded by a display of voealiialion in 
which the genuine an of song was eiemplified to the 
nt plia uUraot perfection — Boisini'a "Una voce poco 
fa.''— by Rossini's most accomplished diacipie; it is 
scarcely necesaory to name Alboni. • • • The 
chorus, were encored in Pearsall's madrigal, "Oh 
who will o'er the downs so free." Though capitally ; 
sung, this is by no means a strildng taaiirigal. and 
coufd well have been snared the second lime. Ail the ■ 
alios in the Bradford festival chorus are men. we think I 
a mislokc. The female contraUi are not only for the < 
most part better in tune, but give a greater and laorc i 
pleasing variety of tone to the vocal harmony ; and 
this is particularly felt in part songs and madrigals. 
If Madame Clara Novello would introduce Weber's 
elulMrate and lengthy ttena, "Ocean, thou mighty 
monster," leas frequenllv it would lie marc welrome. | 
It seems to be her pet festival song. Kevertheless, 
although she gives it with great energy, and splendid 
power in the upper notes of her voice, it is by no 
means the piece best suited to her talents. Shewas 
applauded with great varmtb. The first part ended I 
famously, vilh a magnificent performance rk Rossini's , 
brilliant overture to La Gi^zza Ladra, which roused 
the audience to enthusiasm. 



e well 



» shan 



Next came a new eompoailion by a ni 
known here in Boston ; about which the Tii 

The second part of the concert was whollv devoted 
to Mr. 3. L. Hatton's new cantata, entitled Rubin 

Hood, the performance of which was directed by the 
composer himself. The librcfio of this piece, "■- "- 
George Linley, 



The pen 
not!, ItODin Hood ( 
■, Wian, batjtone-1 



»8)._ 






■hich Mr. 



thatfiqi_. 

Moid Marion (Miss 

eevcs). Little John 

"the Bishop" (Mr. 

.. written with that 

noted, although with 



IV for whicn Mr. uatton is noicn, although with 

suaHCBted. and than was expected ftom the author of 
the music of JTmry VIII. and Th, Winter"! TWe 
(Mr. Kean'a versions), mav be shortly described. It 
opens with a livdy chorus of outlaws, who "no tribute 
pay" and "no monarch ober," according to the fashion 
of mediKval outlaws in ordinary. The " Bishop," in 
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t bu* (ii, then thrcktena them for killing the King'i 
deer, proplairoing hii authority as "Custoa Rolulo- 
rum." Tbii sir, while there ue tcra man; iroids to 
the notei, U at tbe one time a good specimen of 
mock boTTilnst, mi wn delircred n-ith appropriate 
grsndiloquence bj; Mr. Weiaa. The Biahon. howexer. 
reckons irithaut his host. Heia caught 
b^ the gatient Robin Hood, whose ar 



, , sentimental b; , __ „ _... 

companiona lo (hare the joji of hia aylan retreat, 
which are deicnbed after the most ipprored manner 
of drevins-room balladi, made "to aell." The flraC 
tine of this ballad which lounda odd enough ttom tbe 
lips of Robin Hood, no carpet-knight, if chroniclea tell 
Irulh, is after Shakapeare — "Under the greenwood 



tree ■' 


The reat . The 


music 


is tnneftil 


nd 


pretty 


if not very new, and 




ag b; Mr. S 








wasi 








and ao the HinK waa 


edPT-11 


nn 










length 


the bold Robin Hood 


ndhi 








are supposed to strip th 


good Bishop, in i 












S 




to bis discomfort, in 


chor 


a, "Strike 


the 



whatever they may be (forest dcera w 
" In OUT foreat dell," for female TOicei . 

Cicture of sylTin felicity subsequent to the act of 
rigandafie, and oonlains further allusions to the 
"greenwood tree," under which these gentlewomen 

ThelSiry'dlyf" 

This madrigal is eitremely pleasing and ingenioiuly 

accompanied. It was well sung bj the ladies, and 

encored. Now that tbe Bishop has been plundered of 

hia wcnith and furniture, Robin and Marion have time 



nenlalbi 



"Oh, loY 



wild — now calm, &c." (not so good a« its predeceasora 
though aiming at the same mark), Maid Marion 
describes her heart aa a " frail bark" upon the " waters 
of loFe," which, "when the angry atorm deacends," 
sinks " beneath tAt uiray." A duet follows, in which 
the two declare Ihoir eternal affection for each other, 
■ ■ ■ " ■■ - ■ with forest life, in gloi 



. The I 



ic of t! 






well Buited to the worda. The^K 

fcIt chorus, in which Robin's followers express Ihcir 
srcffard of " kings and courtiers" and their deyolion 
I iheir stalwart chief. Thia, loo, waa encored, and 
: the end Mr. Hutton was honored by bursts of 
jpliuse, both from the members of the chorua (who, 
Er, had no perceptible right to applaud 

ardly h 






Vinrdot Qarda was the heroine of the third part, 
and was greatly admired in a trio by Cimarosa, which 
she sanft with Mme. NoTello and Mrs. Weisa ; also in 
AA! mm giunge. There was the madrigal, " Sawn 
in the flow'ry tale." a song by Alboni, and the con- 
cert cloaed with Cherubini's Anacreon overture. The 
attendance was small, owing partly to bad weather, 
but more, it is said, to aristocratic prices. 

Second day. The same causes prevented a full hall 
to hear a work about which all England has so much 



The choniRes could not have gone belter than in 
McndcUsohn's oratorio, but the solos assuredly did. 
Til is was the more important, since it is in the beauty 
of many of the recitatives and sirs thot the chief 
merit or EU consists. Very few can write more nat- 
ur.iUy or more skilfully for voices than Mr, Coala, 
whose method of jooiing for the orchestra, moreover, 
is ao clesr and well calculated that his instruments 
always support and enrich the melodious phrases, 

That ._ . . 
with Eli was evident from the ... 



which the 

g muster 
on of the 



tion, indeed, would hate charmed a mon 
tribunal, and have aided a composition evei 
it»rl<ius than that of Mr. Costa in passii 

music allotted to the boy-prophet, 6amu^, 
and unobtrusive aa her singinB in the Homing and 
Prayers (two of the moat beautiful of the vocal solos] 
ia fftultlees. Madame NoTallo's lovely voice is heard 
to eignal advantage in the two ain, "Turn untu me," 
and " I sill extol thee," in which the barren and dii- 
conaolate, the fhiitfiil and exulting Hannah are ao 
well contrasted by the oomposer, and which, though 



equal effecl 
! devout Elk 



looth and tranqnl] melody 

__ ...J Philistine warrior 8aph, 

bodied in music whir.h, it not preciaely the best, is 
' ' " triking in the oratorio. 



Formes is all that could be desired 
it EU. The music is so preciaely suited to his 
. . .. roice, his measured style of singing and decla- 
mation, that we may presume that Hr. Costa wrote it 
eipresslv for him. At tbeaame time this, in a degree 
(apart IVom the view which the compotet may have 
taken of his chief personage,) would help to eiplain 
the unvarying slowness and tolemnlty by which the 
airs and recitatives of Eli are distinguished, and 

monotony. To resume, we 

have searched Europe In vsin for more admirable rep- 

thln" H'es^ames Novello and Viardot, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Herr Formes, who on tbe present occa- 
sion, as was hinted yesterday, fairly surpassed them- 
aelvea, ainging their very beat, at once charming the 
public and salisfving the compoaei. Aa the Man of 
God, too, a small but very signiScant part, Mr. Weiss 
was enlilled to praise for hia uniformly correct and 
careful singing ; while Mr. Montem Smith did hii 
beat for the two concerted piecea which call the voice 
of the aecond tenor into requisition. A verdict of 
unqualified anproval might with strict juatim be 



■' How miuhty is Thy name ;" then the " Hosonna " 
at the end of Part I. (with fugue No. 2, which, al- 
though ■ ..... 

ly.'')juBt"M vigorous, clear, ... . , 

then " Hold not Thy peace, and be not still, God !" 
which includes the fugue in O minor, with florid ac- 
companiments (" God, make them like a wheel^") 
the ablest and most energetic movement of this kind 
in the whole work, sinning only through diSbseness ; 
then the choral march: "Ood and King of Jacob's 
nation," (which, eftective as it may be styled in con- 
ventional language, always appears de irop, the inter- 
est of the martial theme having been eihauiled by 
the very long instrumental movement in another key 
when it is first presented) ; and last, not least, the 
concluding chorua, " Blessed be the Lord Ood of 
Israel," with tbe fugue on " Hallelujah," the most 
unlike a genuine fugue, by the way, of^the four fugal 
pieces to be found in Eli. All these, as we have sug- 
gested, were splendid eiomples of choral ainging. 

TAird Day. The anticipations about T/a Maiiah 
have been parUy but not entirely realiied. The 
attendance this morning seemed much fuller than on 
the opening day, the greatest number of vacant seala 
beina remarkable among the Ids. and IDs. places-^ 
reaull which justifies what was said yesterday about 
the extreme ill judgment displayed by the committee 
in their tariff of admisaion pricca. The 7a. placea 
were very nearly filled, and those at 3s. €d. croicdtd— 
two other facts worth noting. • • • The per- 
if Handel's immortal masterpieee went even 
■ ■ ■ - indeed first-rate. The 



beyond antici[ 



ited in 



was nothing to 






to specify any of them, since all the comparatively lesi 
important were just us well rendered _aB the threi 
most unparalleled in populoi ' 
child is born." "Hall" 
of which the whole i 

indcst and most atupendona of them al 
choice may be permitted among things of such uniform 
eublimily. The solo vocalists were Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Misses Sherrington 
and F. Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, Kr. Weisa, and 
Herr Formes, the two last named-gentlemen sharing 
between them the music for the bass voice. 

The.poveltyof the evening concert was Macfar- 
ren's Cantata, " May Day," which the English criticB 
Beem to admire more than Hatton's " Robin Hood." 
The programme also included Beethoven's C major 
Symphony (No. 1) ; overtures to Obenm and Siai^ of 
Corinth ,' two-part songs by the chorus, and vocal 
sclectiona by Mmes. Alboni, Viardot, and Weiss, 
Mile. Piccotomini, Miss Sherrington, Herr Reichardt, 
Signers Belletti and Beneventano, The Ficcolomini 
became at once ■' the talk and toast of Bradford." 

Fourth Day. The morning selections contiated of 
the 103d Psalm, by Hr. JackKin, chonis muter at St. 
George's Hall; Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm; a por- 
tion of Mr. Henry Leslie's oratorio, Jmnwttuel,- a 
MS. Crtdo by Mendelssohn, and pieces of aaered 
music sung by Clara Novello, Viardot Qardo, flima 
Reeves and others. The last aTening drew an audi- 
ence of some 4,000 persons. Uendeliiohn's ItaUan 



Symphony, the overture to ■■Tetl," a new choral 
part-song, by Mrs. Hounsey BartholomeiT, madrigals, 
operatic songs, &c., composed the programme. 

The English paper* are full of musical festivala. 
There ha* been the fsatlTal of the Three Choira at 
GlouDcster; the inauguration festival of anew muuo 
hall at Birmingham (where they had one splcDdld 
hall before) ; the Inauguration of Bt. George's Hall In 
Liverpool, fto., Ac., fbr soma accaoBts nf all »Mah 
we hope to And ream hersaltkr. 



f ttfiiM's Jcttpal fff ^mk. 
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V1U.D11B. — Our next nsiabei, Saturday, Oct. 
now half-yearly VDlmne. The month 

of October too is properly the commencement of the 
academic year in music; it is the beginning of the 
musical "season." We shall be happy therefbre to 
Tec«ve the names (and dollars) of as many new oub- 
scrlbers as desire a weekly paper, which shall keep 
them " posted up " in musical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
amid so much that Is pretentious and faloe. Give ui 
a Urge subscription list this winter, and we will make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

niFWe can famish one any oita on^ complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound ; hi which of coarse we 
must charge an extra [nice/— With the exception o( 
two numbers only, (which occur in Vol*. V. and VI.) 
we can Ihraish *olumcs bound or unbotmd of the 
Jo-imal from the commencement. Also ^ngle num- 



A Hew Org83L 

Oar enterpriNng org&D baildera, 3lMarg. Slir- 
HOHB & Fisher, No. 1 Cbarlea Street, have just 
completed a fine organ for the Citadel St]aare 
Church in CharleBtou, S. C. Companiei of mu- 
ncal persons have been invited lo their maoufao- 
toTj nearly every afternooa and eveniDg of thii 
week, lo tee the noble instmmeiit and hear it 
di«cotir»e fngae«, and Toluntaries, and fantasias, 
and "arraogemeDts," under the handd of quite a 
number of our nKWt accomplUbed organisb. On 
Monday and on Thursday eveniag there were 
regular programmes. That of Uonday ivas aa 
follows : 

1. Pastoral Symphony, (from the MeeiUJ^), .Handel 

2. Treble Solo— "Oquam susris," arranged (br 

Organ Mendelssohn 

3. Volun tsr;, in Cathedral style 8. P. Tuekermon 

4. Introduction and Fugue, from thsAnthem, " I 

will praise thee, O Lord!" Dr. Crofl 

8. P. Tuckerman, Music Doctor. 

6. Fantasia, for twODerformers Hesse 

Messrs. Bancroft and Willeoi. 
6. Eilempore Performance, ending with Fugue 

iuE Bat Bach 

Mr, 8. A. Bancroft. 

1. First Movement from the clmccrto In P Rink 

a. " Priests' March," from "Athalla,",. Mendelssohn 
Mr. J. B. Laog. 

3. Extempore Performance, 

*. " Scmga without Words," Mendelssohn 

5. Fugue — " Cam sanclo spiritu," from the 12th 

Haas Monrt 

The first foar pieces were played by Dr. 
TncEEBiUN ; the last three by Mr. Willoox, 
who is associated with Uesers. Bimstons & Fisher, 
and whose skill in combining and contrastiog the 
various stops of an organ, in extempore perform- 
aoce, ao as to exhitnt all its qn^tie^ is known to 
most oi our readers The munc and tka itatm- 
meot gaye general satisf^tion. A few pieces 
to be snre, were not strictly organ mnsic, in tb^ 
highest aeoae ; bnt it was ondeistood of eoarae 
that (ma leading object was to pat the instrakent 
through all its paces. 
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The organ i* not & Teiy large one, bat it b re- 
mftrkablf efleclive and powerful for its nze. Il 
contains about Ihlrty soDndinn stops, some of 
wluch are of rare beauty and individuality of 
character. The pedal baas is grand and satisfy- 
ing; the diapasons ancommonly rich and musical 
and [elling ; the reeds, the flutes, &c., are all finely 
Toiced. We were particularly rtruck with the 
wann, rich tone of Ihe Claribella, with the faithful 
imitation of the clarinet, especially in the char- 
acteristic lower oclaTe, and with the purity and 
delicacy of the Violin stop. The full oi^n 
aeems finely balanced, and is very impressiTe in 
great choral passages. Tbo Swell too, is xery 
perfect The external figure of the tngtrnment 
is KnguUr, being built with reference to its posi- 
tion in the church, the two ends running np in 
teparate piles, so as to show the window of the 
nave between them, and only connected for a 
few feet from the floor below. The key-boards 
form a separate desk in front, so that the oi^nist 
fronts Ihe audience. The style ia Norman Gothic. 
The melal pipes aredisplayed in tasteful order, and 
are diapertd, as it is called, after the old English 
manner, that is, richly ornamented in blue, vermil- 
ion and gold, and contrast finely with the rich oak- 
colored frame. The arrangement of the works 
within so uufiular a form must have been a prob- 
lem of no little difficulty to the skilful maken. 

The selections on Thursday evening were ex- 
cellent. Mr. WiLLTAU R. Babcoce opened 
with the first movement of a Fantasia by Bach, 
and a Fugne from Graun't Tod Jttu, in plun, 
full, solemn organ style, without change of stops, 
and showing to great advantage the solidity and 
power of the diapasons and foundation portions 
of the organ generally. Next came selections 
from the second Mass of Haydn, and from Beet- 
hoven's Masa in C, by Mr. A. Webnkb, organist 
at the Catholic Church in Franklin street. These 
wereplayed with mnch skill and expressive alterna- 
tion of stops. The Credo, Et incarnatui tut, and 
El vitam ventuTiK of Ha^dn, olTered fine con- 
trasts of sentiment and coloring, and were greatly 
enjoyed ; but much more so the Sanclus and 
ffosanna from Beethoven, in which the deeper 
master was at once revealed. We only regretted 
that the selections from that Mass were not con- 
tinued further. A Fugue by Bach in E minor, 
arranged for four hands, was then played by Mr. 
Werner and a young pupil of his. 

Dr. S. P. TucKERHAN gave some good speci- 
mens of the Bwcet and flowing style, upon Ihe 
softer stops, in a couple of movements from Fal- 
estrina's Motets, the introduction to Neukomm's 
" David," and the solo : Return, God of host), 
from Handel's " Samson." He also played the 
Dead March from "Saul," introducingthe 7Vci»- 
vlante snb-bass with imposing eflect, and a clear 
and spirited Introduction and Fugue by Andr€. 
Mr, B. J. Laso played again, and in a very 
clean and spirited manner, the " Priest's March " 
of Mendelasobn (that second edition of Ae 
■' Wedding March,") and the beautiful and florid 
movement from Rink's Concerto. 

The Fantasia by Hesse was volunteered again 
by Messrs. Bancroft and Willcox, to the 
great sali^clioii of the company. Mr. Will- 
cox played that beautiful and deeply pathetic 
Agmu Dei fh)m Haydn's First Mass, with the 
concluding Dona Ndbu ; also Cherulnni's Ave 
Maria, and the sablime concluding chorus : 
Worlhy if the Lamb, from the " Messiah." 



We think it was the general opinion of the 

many musicians and amateurs assembled on these 
pleasant oecasions, that Messrs. Simmons Sc Fish- 
er liave produced an organ which may challenge 
comparison with any American organ of its size ; 
wliile in certain important reapeuta, as the suffi- 
ciency and beauty of its Diapasons, and the per- 
fection of its Swell, it seems to surpass most that 
we have heard. 



Berthotxn's "Battle Symphony." — In 
translating the biography of Beethoven, by Dr. 
Doring, which is completed in this present nnm- 
her, we could not but be surprised at the author's 
attaching so much consequence to a certain com- 
position which Beethoven wrote for Maelzel, and 
which is spoken of sometimes as the " Battle of 
Tittoria," sometimes as ■> Wellington's Battle at 
Tittoria and Triumphal Symphony," and some- 
times as if there were two distinct pieces, one 
called the Battle and the other the Triumphal 
Symphony. Apart from its accidental promi- 
nence, derived from the composer's quarrel with 
Maelzel, this biographer refers to it more fre- 
quently than to any other of Beethoven's works, 
and calls it a maatermarlc. He even singles it 
out in speakinij of the symphonies, and couples it 
with the Pastorale in his praise. Yet it is very 
ceHain that among muaioians this Battle Sym- 
phony is not esteemed as one of bis important 
works. It is not counted among the immortal 
Nine Sympbontor; and it is difficult for any one 
who ever heard it, (for instance as performed here 
once by the Muucal Fond Society) to imagine 
for a moment that the great master was in earnest 
when he wrote it. 

It is an ad eaptandum, trivial thing al best ; an 
occasional piece, produced to order, and not in 
Ihe way Beethoven usually wrote, inspired and 
seeking the ideal. So far as we can gather from 
the Life by Moscheles, the true explanation is this : 
— It was written for Maelzel, the " Conflagration 
of Moscow" Qtan. Maelzel made, thoujih unsuc- 
cessfully, an instrument to relieve the great com- 
poser's deafness, and requested in return a battle 
symphony for his Panharmonicon, which be might 
exhibit about Europe, himself dictating the drum 
and trumpet calls and all the principal effecta 
This Beethoven did, and afterwards expanded the 
same for a full orchestra, partly at Maelzel's 
suggestion, and partly by way of avenging himself 
upon the French soldiers who filled the theatre at 
Vienna on the night of the first production of hid 
Fidelia, and whose poor' appreciation damned 
that opera for the time. He luckily bethought 
himself of this Panharmonicon business, and 
resolved that he would write them something full 
of drums and cannon, music which they should 
nnderstand, and yet not most flattering to their 
national pride. He turned it into the " Battle of 
Vittoria Symphony, in honor of Wellington's 
victory at Waterioo." It can hardly be considered 
mora than a mu^cal joke, therefore, although the 
master's strength and grandeur of conception 
cannot help betraying themselves here and there 
in the working up of the themes, especially in Ihe 
finale with " God save the King." 

It is quite possible tliat such a Symphony, fbr 
the very reason of its more trivial character and 
ad eaptandum title, was of more pecuniary wordi 
to Bealhoven than his far grander symphoniea. 
At least Hert Maeliel, with shrewd eye to busi- 
ness, saw that; and the composer, smarting nnder 



Ihe sense of wrong from bim, may naturally have 
had bis imagination wrought up to an undue no- 
tion of the value of the work itself. In this way 
must we account for certain phrases in regard to 
it in one of his own letters. 



EnaATnif.— It is the 131th Psalm of Marot and 
Besa's version, which hM the music of " Old 100," 
not Ihe 135th. as misprinted week before last in A. 



Stusifal (|kit-(|tial. 

Another concert season is approaching, and ws 
begin to see signs of movement among oer various 
societies. The Committee who managed the " Or- 
chestral Concerts" last winter are already taking 
measures to secure a similar scries of eight grand 
concerts, under the name of " Tub Beethovgk 
CoNCBBT SociBTT," of which more heresf icr. Sub- 
scription lists will be opened in a few dHya. and the 
lovers of orchestral music must distinctly understand 
t\\at t/ie giving of the coneertt icill be made mndilioml 
upon Ihe nueJ)erof licitti lubicribed fbr ly agivtn dai). 
. . . The Handel abd Havdn Socieit, under their 
new president, Mr. C. Y. Chickebiho, and with 
Mr. ZeaBAHN for conductor and Mr. Mullei for 
onanist again, commenced their rehcarssla last Sun- 
day evening, with a Srst trial of Costa's olalorio of 
Eli, which has excited so much attentiou during the 
past yesr in England. Mehul's "Joseph and his 
Brethren," and ooo of Mendelssohn's two oratorios, 
as also bis C^rislus fragment, some of bis Psalms, 
Chorali of Bach, &C., are talked of among the other 
posaibilities of the winter's programme. The presi- 
dent atsted at the meeting that tho negotiationa with 
Ume. Claba Novello bad failed, and that bhewill 

not probably come to America this seanon The 

MeNDELasoiiit Chobal and the Musical Edcca- 
TioK SociETT also are stirring, and we nnderstand 
that the bilton of ibo former baa been offered to Mr. 
L, II. SoUTHAHD, the teacher and composer, and a 
centieoian, we doubt not, admirably Sited fur the 

post Tho MaNUELSBOnN Qoihtbtte Clph 

will in a few days announce the programme of thtir 
winter campaign in the sphere of classical chamber 

Mile. Pabodi has come roand again, with her 
Concert troape under the direction of M. Stra- 
KoscH. They aanonnce three concerts next weeK 
in Ibe Music Hall. Besides her own great allnic. 
tions, she brings some snperior arUsis. Paci Jo- 
LIEM, the young vioUniat, is always welcome. Then 
we are to hear for the (JtbI time fii|;. Tibbkihi the 
new tenor, about whom the Philadelphians arc so 
enthuaiasiic, and Sig. Berhabdi, the baritone, wbo 
has made a fine impression in New Yort. .. .Nego- 
tiations are in progress, we are told, for Italinn Opera 
(Makbtzes's troupe) at the Boston Theatre, com- 
mencing about the middle of October. 

The New York Philharmonic Society have gone- 
back to their old and popular conductor, Mr. Tiieo- 
noBE Eisrai-A. Their steadily increasing audiences 
the last winters, having overflowed Niblo's theatre, 
have forced them to engage for the coming aeiaon 
the Academy of Music, both for their concerts and 
rehearsals. Tbo old C minor Symphony ia lo lead 
off'. Cabl Bkbouanh, the conductor of last year, 
having his hands full of (ierman Opera, Choral So* 
cteties, kc., steps gracefHilly bark into ihe mnka as 
violoncello-player. In the same good spirit Mr. Eis- 
fleld last year yielded the bUon to bim and played 

the first tenor Flotow's Alatandro Straddla has 

been performed at the German Opera this week, 
irith good Bucress, exhibiting tho talents of the com- 
pany to much more advantage than Rolien le Diablt. 
At the Academy of Hnaic the long promised 
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novehf of MeTcrbeer's L'Etoih da Nord nta pr»- 
I dared on Wednesdxj evening. 

Hie well known Qerman composer, LindpHinHier, 
died on the 31it Angnsl, at NoDnenhum, on the 
Bodensee. Peter too Lindpaintner wbi bora 1T91 
in Coblens. Hii first op«ra " Demephoon," wu writ- 
ten in bii ISth jeir Besides hia later operea, of 
which the Vam/yr, dit Gtnatnn, and di SicUimdiidie 
Vitper, are the most prominent, LIndpaintncr wrote 
• great namber of instrumental works. His wa« a 
productive and thoronghly- trained talent which never 
distini^ifhed itself by great originality*or strength. 
Lindpaintner waa cnurMupellmeister at Stnttgar't. 
. .Madame Clara Schatnann has retnmed to DU«- 
aeldorf. Among the manj giflq received bj her in 
London is a handsome Erard gran J-piano for concert 

ase, presented bj Madame Erard Hichard Wag- 

ler, the mmpoeer, for the last sixjmonths has been 
n verj feeble health, induced by hard work npon hia 
lew opcru " Dit Nibdimgm." This is a triple opera, 
intended to ocenpy three evenings of performance. 
The first two parts are completed. To recruit a little 
at the same time to complete the third part of 
this gigantic work, Wagner baa lefk Ziirick and 

betaken himself to the neighborhood of Genf The 

masic- publisher Andrtf, of Offenbach, has just put 
forth a composition of Moian which has never yet 
been published. IE was composed in the year 1TT7, 
and in title is Ulania dt vtnerabili Allarii 

Mrs. D» Wilhorbt's Concert in New York is 
chronicled as ■ great success. The Mirror calls her 
" a pretty little pocket edition ot, a woman ; with a 
voice remarkable for clearness, accuracy and com- 
pass ; well trained and welt managed ; bat lacking 
D that quality of sympathy so essenlial to the highest 
achievements of genius." The Tribune ( W. H. Fry) 
I : " The lady sings like an artist, and one who has 
already mastered the chief difficulties of voealiam. 
voice is true as a die, and her execution clear, 
rapid, brilliant. One or two lours de force of pre- 
eminent merit could be pointed out. The quality of 
voice is a hi|;h soprano ; light, flexilile, anil ca- 
pable of being well beard in a large room. She was 
mach applandedi and il was not simply the applause 
of friends bnt of admiren. Her aplomb before such 
an andieace was very nncooiTnon for a debutante. 



The editor of Fltigrraidt CUy /fen, Fbiladelphia, 
has set apart several columns of his pleasant weekly 
a rrtam^ at musical events, musical criticisms, 
tc. We borrow fcom him in another column some 
seasonable reflections on our alarmingly large crop 
" Professors." We also icaro from him that mu- 
sical matters promise to be lively in Philadelphia 
this winter. In the Hrst place iheir grand new Opera 
House (Academy of Music) is approaching iti com- 
I and will probably bo Opened before Christ- 
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i. Their Hiindel and Jlaydn Society have par- 
chased the old organ of their namesake society in 
Ion, and ate rehearsing the " Messiah," which 
o be brought, ont soon at National Hall, oudcr 
the direction of Mr. KyAurr; they also talk of 
Loewe's oratorio, "The Seven Slaepera." The 
Musical Fund Society have issued their subscription 
lists ; they think of performing Mr. Barley's " Cities 
of the Plain " at one of dieir concerts. The Harmo- 
Society will commence with a miscellaneons 
concert, to bo followed by "The Deluge," "The 
CitiM of the Plain," &c. The Mosical Union will 
bring out "Moses in Egypt" and oratorios. Big. 
Pebblli resumes his daasei for the last time in 
Philadelphia ; it is aaid that he goes next year to 
Vienna, having received a commission to compose a 
work for the Opera there. The lovers of Symphony 
and Overture in Philadelphia are congrttDlated on a 
forth-coming series of concerts by a new orchestra, 
composed of some of the oldest members of the 
" Germanla." Tbe names of Schnliie, Senlz, StoH, 



Albreeht, and others are mentioned. We tnin this 
does not portend any withdrawal of moslcal force 
from Boston. 

A LoDdoner, who was present at the Coronation 
ceremonies iu Moscow, writes thus of the Grand 
Opera there : 

I hsve jast retnmed from the Grand Opera, which 
was opened for the flrat time this evenini; witb Boaio, 
LabUche, Caliolari, and other London favorites. 
The appearance of this magoiflcent theatr*, when 
lifrhted up and tilled with a brilliant audience, fully 
realised the cxpeetationa enpreased in a former letter. 
It has five rows of boxes, with twenty-eight seats in 
each row, and to each loge there is a retiring room as 
large as many a London drawing-rooin- The pit is 
all divided into comfortable stalls, and in no case are 
more tickets issued than the house will conveniently 
accommodate, a bint that might be taken witb great 
advantage by the mansRcrs of our London houses. 
What with the elaborate gold scroll, miied on a 
groundwork of delicate green, the rirhly-csrved 
pillars and pilasters, tbe scarlet velvet lining of the 
boxes, and the exquisitelv painted drop scene, the 
interior of the imperinl theatre presented a eoup tf 
aii such ns one could hardly have expected at a 
distance ol 3000 miles from London. But when I 
add that the audience were mainly composed of 
otBcera in gorgeous uniforms, and Indies tn grand 
toilette, you tan easily imagine how surpassing must 
have been the jrcneral effect. It only wanted the 
presence of the Emperor and Bmpress, whose box is 
a little palace in itself, to make the picture complete. 
The embassie.1 of the great powers were well repre- 
sented, the French filling one box on the grand tier, 
and the English another. The opera was " Puritani," 
in vihich Bosio'n singing so delightnd the Russians 
that' she was called aeveral limes before the curtain, 
although, I must add, that her actini: did not satisfy 
me as to her fitness for the part of Bellini's heroine. 
Lablaehe looked stupendooa, and rivaled the Greek 
priests in the depth of bis intonation, and the rest of 
the performers acquitted themselves respectably. 
There were no encores — an admirable practice; and 
when the opera was over the audience could go home 
without suffering the purgatory of an interminable 
bailcL The performance of the orchestra uf ISO 
performers was worthy of all praise. 

The papers have the following romantic elory 
about the new tenor, TiBBRiift : — 

"Toung Tiberini. is said to be a Roman of pure 
noble birth and blood, and closely and intimately 
connected with a princely ramily, who ti'ace their 
ancestry up to the days of the despot Tiberius, 
whose "name is included in the list of those of the 
family who wore the imperial purple, or swayed the 
destinies of the mighty empire from the popular and 
elective tribune. Although no crowns are at their 
disposal now, tbe pride of a long line of rulers still 
clings to the heads of the T. family. Tiberini, the 
tenor, possessed of a beautiful voice, great musical 
enthusiasm, and fine personal appearance, and 
chafing under the disqualifications and restrictions 
whicb condemn to the church or the army all Ihe 
cadets of nolile families in tbe Old World, determined 
to carve ont for himself a fame and fortune and add 
another honor to a nnme that histoiy has rocorded in 
her Etnried pages. To carry out the determination, 
and after secret but ardent study, he appeared under 
an assumed name in a dislant city. His secret was, 
however, discovered, and the alternative was presen- 
ted to him either to retire for ever from the profession 
of a singer, or be disowned and abandoned by all 
who bear his name. His choice was made at once; 
he would fcdlow the art to which his aspirations led 
him, even at the sacrifice of name and prospective 
fortune. The bitterest trial that fell to his lot was 
the compulsory separation from his affianced one, 
who of birth equal to his own, and returning his love 
with equal ardor, was forced by her friends to retire 
to a convent to avoid collision with a mere singer. 
Every difflcnlty was thrown iu the way of his ssceess 
in Italy ; every obstacle that could be raised through 
the agency of wealth or family connection rose up 
against him, and despairing alike of his art and his 
love, he fled hoping to find in another land a fair 
chance for tbe display of such talent as he might 
possess, and to meet in the approbation and sympauiy 
of strangers a balm for that grief which words may 
indicate but cannot express." 

Tbe Leipzig Ntae Zeitidrift fSr Miaik gives for a 
leading article a glowing tdography of Aukbd 
Jaxli,. We hear of the young pianist during tbe 
last month as eoncerddng at the Genua wsleiiiig 
places — Hamburg, Ems, Wildbad, ftn. — and in Aus- 



tria, at IschI and Gastein. Tbe Tyrol and Italy are 
in hia eye for the next months; and tWi Vienna, and 
Hannover, where he is pianist to the king. 

Madame Akha Bisbop appeared at tbe Theatre 
Boyal in Melbourne, on the 9th of June, wher* aha 

has produced a series of Italian openis Thai^ 

BEBO, the Pianist, at the last accounts, was aboni to 
leave Paris, for this country. His piano has prb- 
ceded him. 

At the Swiss music festival this year, among other 
works, Mendelssohn's Elijah aud a Beethoven sym- 
phony were given by TOO performers. 3000 people, 
musicians and gucats, partook of a princely banquet 
■t tbe anperb villa Bartholony. Tbe banker Bar- 
tholony also laid the foundation of a new Conser- 
vatory of Music, with great accompanying pomp, on 
the 14ih of July. 

Mozart's Requiem has jnst been performed in St. 
Petersburg for the first time, uDder tbe direction of 
Schubert. 

ISOO singers took port io the late great festival at 
Brunswick. It waa dis SSth year of the gathering. 

A gigantic organ is jnst being built by Merklin, 
Scbfiltze & Co., Brussels, for the Cathedral in Mur- 
cia, Spain. It is to have 64 stops, four manuals, and 
two octaves of pedals. A great improvement has 
been secarcd in the toucb, which resembles that of 
an Erard piano. 

Meyerboer is just now at Spa ; Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt and Rossini at Kiasengen. 



Strakosch GraBd Coseert C^npany. 
MLLE. THERESA PARODI 

Bei* l»n ts unouDH ttait (h* will gin In this ei^, 

THREE GRAND CONCERTS, 

Th« Bnt on THMDAT, Sist 80, thr iwwid on THURSDAY, 

00.2, (iid Uis ttiim udlsuon SATDRDAY, Occl, ktlfaa 

BOSTON HTTBIO HAI.L, 

Ig. TIBSXTOT, 



at pattklUui ■«• small bllls- 



TBE BobKrllKni iMpcctfallT bff to Iclbira th*[r Menda 
■nd till Huriol pntiXii, ll»t t&j hire mniiTHl rrom W 
South NiDth Strsel, to thiir am and slifut Bton, 

30a CHBBTNCT 8TILKKT, 
Tbrss dmrs V«t of nevnkth, wlitn tluy lotand kefphiffi 
bMMM thrir eODpkta stack of EUBOPBAN HUBIC. a Isrn 
■wntment of AUEBIOAIt PDhlleulaiiB, PIANOS, TIOLtHS, 
and HuBlaai UsroiuiullBa in iKwnl. 
Tlwr rtSMctfUlIf ■olidt tb« hirthR niipcrt of DHlm, 

offlfT ib9 odKoUan 



It [Taiitd « 



b/ vleriinf Jrtmi a uoek cttrnprinnf 
Uadut^ Music Pubtishrrs of Eitrejtt bj 
ttT^A CabUo^e orour D<ra PublltiaUuH bmj u« uh^ uuair- 

S1l«tlan ; ^n Put I. of cui cooiplctc Fonign tUtilugu oT 
nhHUa Husle. Ttw othel fmitt wUt t» nody Iu aiboit 

'""' a. andb£ u 00. 

80e CHBSTNUT STREBT. 

Pbiudiuhu, ilin. 1, 1S6S. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 



FIANO-FOBTX! INBTBnOTION. 

Tkjni. KATHAK B. CLAFF, tKu tha "Consarralo. 
1*1 ituB dR Muili," Ltlpalg, hailng ntuntd to Ua nuln 
iltT, la now iinparH) to nMin pnplli for tnatrnFCtan in tho 
Art of Pluifr.plailas. AppllntfoDi ma; bo mad* U hli nit- 
dHKa, 24 RuiUoB St., or u KIchHtlKiii'r Kudod >iehBii(t. 
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Dtattj and fiDinftly tiixM st Ihis Oici. 



THE CASTLE H THE VILDEBIE8S. 

rWmiB beutlful Art novtl, by Hnw. OloaaB Sua, Jnat 
X eoapktcd Is tlu Journal of Miutfl, ftir whkh It wia ai- 
pHBily Duilalcd, bu b«B nprlatcd In a mat pamphM. and 
mav b* bad at tbta oBo*, ud at (ho jmlodleal aod bookacota. 
FriM IB oonta. Coplos amrt by mall port-paid, for 19 nnti. 
Ordcri Bwv also b« addnaood to 

A. WILLIAMS A CO., 100 WiAlngten St 
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KIiLE. QABRIEXiXiE DE ZiAHOTTS 

Bu th* tuuwr to nnoniK* that iha will n-optn fa«r Uouma 

DiT, Oct. 1. Tcnui, Filtnc dollu* ttr Tir«i(;-lna[ leucmB. 

AppllmlDiis tfl )» midi, fbr rlHMW nr pillllii iMKua, U 
MU*. QiBBiiLLi Di I^hotie'i nddeoee, No. G6 Uucwk Et, 

AHagniflcentSditioaof Beetlioven'a Sonatas. 
Priatad from EngTiTtd TUtM. TnSizDoUftt*. 

nw 83 Boaatu, Fnoplclr, HU paga of Untie. Is two lol- 
aiiiM.vtth poMnli, U(tat Mndtu. Price M. Tbe Hma, 
npnbl; boond In alcNh, Hboatdud IMMMd, ffloa (7. 
Dirirou«fplu4iiBths Im« ■oriasl vorta wtlUa Mcb of 
Uw gnat BUi of IM p*epl«, tba nDd«id(iHd mmau, u 
ba or Um atrlw, lb* absn otltbnud gompoiiMoiu, and 

noK am ux orsua. Ii fa prfntad (Mm saw, aBftaiad 
Biola plaMi, aaata net* brist elaai asd iBann In lla But- 
Um, TandailDg aaeh paga laiiarkablj dMuu Um «pT em- 
pWad bat bMB Iba lalaat OalaaB adltloD, and an UBOuul 
amooM of labor and tipanaa bat baaa beaHwad an Um mit, 
Id ordar to aiDld tTponapbkal •rtocii, bomnr mInnU Be- 
Uanea «an (bantbi* M plased npMi ttab edIltoB aa Mof hi 
mrj partknlai an axaot laptlut at tbe Ixal Oarman, whlla 
Kiftttet flataa, paptr, praaa-mrk, bhidDi, and ■neiml ap- 
Haranea rander tbb Amarlcaii adllkm ra^Jj prall^ablv to u 
IbRlia eoplH, apaefaljT whan Uw Iau« ara printad npon 
^pa naad ibr aoDMun nalnodj, ala. 

In nnanBaaea of tbla Bark* of Claala Uuleal Csmpori- 
Hoaa >DI b* baaed la rapid bummIoi, and aoLd at Eba lamt 
ejtcraanUnarv low rale of ad(U tiooal prlcH, Plana- far(t worka of 
BfMbonn, Hajda, Haiart and otbtn. 

The inat aipaue auaodhic Um publleatlati of Uiaea woika 
and tba low prlea at wblab IBM propoaad to fumlab ihem^ can 
oalT ba net br tarn lalwi and It 1> haped Ibal all lluaa hr 

aonaaqnant enltlratlDn of a Una nsuik^ tote thTonghont our 
•OBBtrr, will BO tar aid tba antarprlee ■■ tn beaome purcluiitn 
ofUlti adlllon of BuraoTan'i Sohitxi, u alH of the wocki 
UMmarlDllow. 

PnbUihed bj Ollwar IMlaOB, 116 Waikiagi^n Si. 

THE MUSICAL DRAMA: 

CliorBBca, HnlBtaUea, ^aulcttaa, Trloa, and 

BtMidaid Qflrmui, lUlUn 1» Tnooli Optru, 

Wltb BngUih and Uw oriflnal wradi, 

AMATEUR CLUBS and SINGING SOCIETIES. 
Bdaetad, AinD|«l, and Tmnilatad ij 

J. O. D. P ARK ER, A.M. 

In inneHiiinbaiajtuhCiOeenti,— orln Tluai Tab., eaeb SI. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

MaalMl BMlua««, as» Vr»»UMgUtm Wnct. 

TO PIANO-POBTT PLAYEaS. 

riUS underflgseil would call Ibe altantlon of all vho 
X dedn to poiaea the work! Ibr plaiio-ftirta ivlo b; ilia 
gmlHC Batten, to a new, correct, and elrganl (tereotjpe wll- 
llon now Inolng fmn Iba pnn Id OarBanj. DniandlDg 
npau a Tm ailanjiTa Hie of tJili edition, Uu pnbiulier bat 

tba pnetlca of Um lutranwDi bejoiid tba pn*iniuBoe of a 
f^w Hnn, polfeaa, tjulckMepe, and tbe Uka, need be daptttad 
afe^pUaeaUof ibagruiilwt and BionbaaatlAil work* yet 
eoBpeard fM tb> Flano-Forta. 
Thoedllkin alrewlf eilendi) to lb* Ibllowlnf wocki,wUsb 

THB PIANO-FORTE SONATAS Ot BEBTHOTEN, 81 In 

THB COMPLETE PIANO-FORTB WORKS OF UOZART, 
tbr loo and taur bandi, In two toIuumi : Tol. I. aontalDlDg 
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aaoni tb* tUctJ-two BooalM. 
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of tbaaoBidncaalnBn, and wDoldbe bappj to raedre order* 
ItatanrotaUaftbtaboTawOTka. The pobUebai of tbla Jour- 
nal baa kindir oonaanled to raealTe and Itirward to bin all 
nab ordara, and aJaa la noalTa and dlatribnla tba TDlnmai 
wban forwarded from Oennany. II la poaalbia lo Import ItHae 
wockaat tiia pricce glfan baww, only npon tba plan ofaiub- 
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tianapottation, dniln, eiebanfe, ftc-, witbin natouabla 
Unit*. Tba worka will be dellTcred at at puMuUiif offla of 
tbla Jonrnal, on tbe fellowUc larma— proilded tbat a aBOcient 
nnsber be ordand ;— 
BaatbOTtB'afflSooataB.IOTerUapaaeaofmaale,} S roll.. .V 
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Tnulatad fin Ibb Jounik]. 

The Diflbrest Tudgments abont works of 
Kvuoal Art 

[rrhn tlM atnnmi of Racfhui>.] 
About the productions of no Art i!o 90 maiij 
persons judge, ami nith aacb vanou<i judgment, 
as aboat Ihoee of the Musical and the Dramario 
Art This It natural. Their productions are 
themselves BO Tery various, that everybody finds 
Bomclhing for himself In ijieni ; tbey are every- 
where publicly presented, and all the world goes 
lo make itself acquainted wiih them. With the 
n amber that are interested \a anything, since 
very few refrain from passing some judgment, 
tlie number of those that judge increases; with 
Iheir varieties of character and wishes, increases 
the variety of their judgments. In the case of 
Music — for «ilh that alone Ke have to do here — 
there is still this additional circumstance — that it 
has no prototype in the external world, which may 
serve in some sort as a point of rest and union 
between the jodges. Thus, hovever different 
the judgments passed upon the painting of a rose- 
twig, in one important point they all agree ; for 
everybody has seen natural roses, and compared 
the puDted nitb the original ; and when he 
comes lo express his opinion, it may be a very 
unartistie one, bnt it is impoeuble that it should 
be wholly false. We read qnite often, to be sure, 
that " Music has its prototype in the inner world 
of feetiog in the human breast." Granting this 
for the time being, still a man must already know 
tbe*e coDstant uhangos of his state, which we call 
Feelinp, must be accustomed to bring them in the 
moment of judging to clear consciousnen ; must 
posses* the difficult faculty of seizing them in 
idear*ben he would judge of their effects, and in 
words when he would ezpren the ide». But that 



this is not and cannot be the business of every 
one, needs scarcely to be mentioned. " He that 
cannot do a thing, ought not \a judge of it." 
True ; but he ifoes judge. Nay, by far the ma- 
jority, true to the well-known human weakness, 
judge of nothing so willingly, of nothing so quick- 
ly, as of what they do not understand ; for in 
mattcn which they do understand tbey Know the 
difficulty, both of performance and of judgment 
" Well, but let every one start olT boldly and 
straight-forward, whichever way he may be 
drann, and as he pleases, despising the opinion 
of the many." So say you, you who are twenty 
years old, or scarcely mora; when you are forty, 
you will talk differently ; and if you get lo be 
sixty, }'ou will smile or repent that you ever spoke 
BO. Still it is not our purpose to dwell here upon 
the judgment of unlimited numbers. We let 
these rest upon their own foundation ; and not 
to leave so great a company without a parting 
word, we repeat the well-known observation : A 
work of Art which does not produce an effect 
upon the mass of those who are capable of feel- 
ing, whatever their relation to the Art, is certain- 
ly not good, although it is not for that reason bad ; 
one which does produce an effect upon them is 
certainly not bad, although it is not therefore 
good ; one which at once fully satisfies ihem, is, 
to say the least, not excellent. 

We turn now to the judgments of those who 
are included under the names of musical artists 
and musicians, conuoidseurs and amateurs of 
music, that is lo say, of thoae who have suscepti- 
bility, not only in general, but for music especial- 
ly ; who have had more or less experience of its 
effect upon themselves, and who possess also more 
or less knowledge of the means by which this 
Art produces its eOccls. Should we not from 
these expect some harmony of judgment abont 
works of musical Art, at least in the essentials V 
Experience teaches the contrary ; and where we 
find this harmony abont essentials in the case of 
a few of the most excellent works, it is only when 
it has been forced upon them after the lapse of a 
considerable time. This experience is so univer- 
sal and so public as to require no examples. If 
any one de^res them, let him only think <^ 
Glvck and MozABT. Now whence this differ- 
ence of judgment,evcn in such circles? Whence, 
but from the difference in the penons who com- 
pose them 't 

Sternb (in his " Sentimental Journey,*^ di- 
vides travellers, and after him, Jean Paul Q.a 
his Utuichthare Loge) divides walken into four 
classes. In the first go, according lo them, the 
most deplorable, thcee who do it for mere vanity 
and fashion ; in the second, the levned, lor the 
sake of exercise, and less to enjoy tban to digest 



what they have enjoyed. In the third we see 
those who wander with the eyes of landscape 
painters ; in the fourth, those who cast not merely 
an artistic, bat a hallowed eye upon creation, 
who into this blotHning world transplant the sec- 
ond world, and among other creatures the Crea- 
tor. We might in a similar manner arrange 
those who hear and judge of music in these four 
classes. It will not take from the force of onr 
reflections, that much which is lo be adduced of 
them may also be applied to the beholders of the 
works of other arts, indeed of life itself. 

About the first class, who from vanity and 
&shion hear music, judge of music, perchance 
make mu«c, we shall not trouble ourselves much ; 
nor do they trouble tbecnselves at all about ns. 
To them the opera house and concert hall, (the 
church, too, when there is music made there) 
is nothing but a spacious place, where well- 
dressed people may assemble unmolested, merely 
for the sake of feeling that they have been there, 
and that they may talk about it How the singer 
"looks," that is, how she is dressed, occupies 
Ihem more than what or how she sings; tbey 
might be present at a concert of Moaart's, with- 
out finding anything more interesting tban the 
circumstance that he, who has produced such 
grand and mighty works, was such a little, feeble 
manikin. Tothemin music all is right or all wrong 
which just at this day, and in just this society of 
ton, is so declared ; and to them the correct and 
fine tone is that which the meet admired lady, 
the most respectable gentleman, at jtist this day, 
in this society has set. With the mcst this is not 
narrowness, but voluntary self-limitation. They 
would be and would have nothing hrther, even 
if they could. They have no wrong opinion ; 
they have no opinion at all ; they only think they 
have. You find these mnncal amateurs mostly 
among the rich and fashionaUe of both sexes in 
great cities. 

To tbe second class belong those who hear 
attenUvely, but merely untA Qit vnderilanding 
(so to speak.) Tbey wish to be called connois- 
seurs in Art, and they not seldom get their wish. 
Many of them shrink from all that is written 
to-day, and from the manner of performance. 
All this displeases them ; why 7 Because it is not 
as it was forty, fifty or more years ago. Like 
certain scholars on examination, they have com- 
pleted their course for their whole lifetime with 
their early schooling. What then delighted 
tbem, perhaps with good reason, is now not merely 
good, bnt good alone. With this one-oded 
prejudice, tlie preaent mnnc, whlcb haa become 
BO different, can more them little ; and that 
little one can easily deny himaetf. Those who do 
not do so, but who proceed mora candidly, refer 
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to the email efTecl of the present music, com- 
pared to the in6nitelj' rtronger and deeper music 
of the past ; but they do not consider that their 
jndjioient is derived merelj from its elfcct on 
them ; that the ground thereof lies in themselvei. 
Their excitability ia lessened, their seneibilitj' is 
grown cold; and so the music lacks charm and 
espreBsion. " But the music of mj youth en- 
chants me still, whenever I bear it I " Is it really 
the munc that enchant* jou, and not rather the 
youth to which it transports yon hack ? — youth 
with its tboDsand sweet remetabrances, which 
even wilbont clear consciousness, and (be more 
powerfully the more vaguely, mingles with the 
charm ? Or, if Fhillis is &ir, is Doris ugly 
because she is not? But this is the way with 
man when he acts like himself t 

Others, and the smaller (ihou^cb more fatal) 
number of this class, are the dead, conceited 
grammarians of music, who are nothing but gram- 
marians. They do not willingly miss the per- 
formance of a new piece of music, umply or 
mainly tor the sake of spying out some violation 
of a rule, were it only a traditional one. Some 
trifling reminiscence, a bidden fiRb, a forbidden 
octave, is for them a real God-send, especially in 
any celebrated master; and Ihey sbrug their 
shoulders over the whole of Mozart's nonderful 
finale to the first act of Titui, becanse such a 
case occurs in (he inversion of one of the accom- 
panying figures. The.y are like those reviewen, 
who have nothing to report of a beautiful poem, 
but a false rhyme i or that cittic in •> Wilhelm 
Mcister's Apprenticeship," who in Wilhelm's 
representation cX Hamlet, found nothing north 
remarking upon bnt the white ribbon which 
peeped out from under his black robe in the duel 
with Laertes. " But were it not better that the 
false rhyme, the white ribbon were not there ? " 
O yes, it would be belter ; and you are right. 
We find these two classes of men (there are no 
women of this sort), in the nature of the case, 
almost solely among superannuated artists and 
pau& judges of Art. 

To (bis class belong also the virtwiaos, who are 
nothing hut virtuosos — ingenious sons of Tubal- 
Caio, " from whom descend the fiddlers and the 
pipers." These are interested in nothing, or in 
scarcely anything except what is fullof break-neck 
difBcutlies, and the successful or unsucccs»(nl exe. 
cution of the same ; like walking the tight-rope for 
rope-dancers by profesrion. What is easy to per- 
form, they find indiSerent ; what is simple and nat- 
ural is common-place and flat. The easy execution 
ofdifficuUies is of course a part of the matter, 
es^pecially with virtuosos ; but it should be as a 
means to an end. Of (bis they seldom know, or 
they make small account of it. They hold to the 
former; this may come of itseIC And in faL't, 
(in such various (urma docs man's intellectual 
nature work, and on such different sides may the 
domain of mn^iu be approached I) to be candid, 
we must confess: If they possess, beaides great 
facility, mind and talent, not to say genitu, the 
end is actually realized, in a certain manner and 
in happy hour*, under &vorable circumstances ; 
but otherwise not Now, since the executive 
skill of distinguished virtuosos costs great labor, 
and thus (be dDJect upon which this labor is ex- 
pended acqaiics to them » value from this very 
fact; since they see everywhere a great majority 
of persons who cannot do what they can, and yet 
who would like to do it ; since they find every- 



where admiration and applause, if not sympathy 
and satisfaction, (and admiration and applause 
break out more loudly and more suddenly than 
sympalhy and satisfaction), nnd man's self-love or 
vanity is all too easily carried away by what is 
loud and sudden, especially in moments when be 
has been stimulated to unusual exertions and to 
a full sense, if not an undue estimation, of liis 
powers: their habitual decision apainst what is 
not in their line, their enthumasm solely for 
the article in which they deal, their po'ilive 
condemnation on their own authority, and so 
forth, are easily enough explained. Amongst 
these virtuosos shine just now almost as many 

The third class includes thone bearers and 
judges of musical works who show a certain sus- 
ceptibility to munc, get animated and even en- 
thii<iiastic about it, but yet listen only teilh the enr, 
and judge accordingly. Tbcy love music because 
it puts their blood in livelier motion and makes 
them feel more comfortable ; because music, 
whether in solitude or in society, serves as an 
ever-present means of wbilingaway the time and 
filling the vacuum of the mind. They value and 
applaud compositions according as they promote 
this end ; according to their more or less pro- 
ficiency, they seize upon small or great, upon the 
trivial or the significant, nay, even upon the ex- 
cellent, so that it serve that end, and only so far 
ai it serves it If yon would know how great, 
nay, how enormous is the number of this eXasa, 
aik the publishers of pretty dances and variations 
upon lavorile airs ; ask the arrangers of military 
music, the purchasers of operas arranged for 
every instrument (without text) ; watch the au- 
dience at a concert, and observe the entirely 
difierent degree of attention paid, during a 
symphony by IIayds for instance, to the Adagio 
and to the Schtrzando ; ask experienced singers 
what is their surest way to set the bands in 

But we must carefully avoid ridiculing them, 
or even despising them ; and this not meroly out 
of prudence, if we aro ourselves musicians, since 
in that case we need them ; since youth (of either 
sex) belongs to them, and youth everywhere can 
clap the loudest, and its noise, even if it die 
away as fast as it breaks out, is yet indiapen'^able 
to the musician, as well as to the actor, who lives 
immediately for the moment and generally of the 
moment ; not merely for this reason, but also 
because the membiTs of this class do actually 
possess some (ensibility and love for music, do 
actually attach themselves to somewhat that be- 
longs to the essential nature of mudc, and do 
even help lo further all that makes up its nature, 
if at the same time it only fulfils this desire of 
ihcirs, which, with a few Inwfid exceptions, it 
really ought to do. A sound human nature may 
be so far trusted : Whoever shows a susceptibility 
and passion for any art, and for what is worthy 
in its products, must carry away with him some- 
what of its nobler and higher quality, even if it 
bo only with an indistinct feeling, and without 
will or knowledge. Only gite them what U good ; 
give it well, and give it constantly ; the vague- 
ness will clear up, knowledge and volition will 
be awakened — lo a certain degree. And we 
must not be contented, anywhere, or in anything, 
with what has been accomplished ; above all, we 
must learn to wait. How many of iis, ourselves, 
were diflTerent in our early years ? or miut the 



world have changed because wo have changed? 
We have, at all events. All this seems so ob- 
vious, that I shall be reproached with trifling 
alluding to it. And yet bow often is it ot 
looked I how oflen, therefore, aro things done 
without fitness, without result, and even attended 
with much harm ; or el^e nothing at all is done 
from mortification that such is the way I 

Finally, in the fourth class sit those, not ove 
many, for the most part still, and seldom express- 
ly consulted, but not unrecognized, not une»- 
tecmed, not without wbolcsoma influence, 1 
hear with their whole tout. They want, with the 
sensual enjoyment, the spiritiuil also ; with hear- 
ing, feeling; and with both, also thinking; for 
even thinking affords them enjojinent. To them 
Music is, like Poetry, one of the means of p 
joy ; and through pure joy, of pure love ; and 
through pure love, of the ennobling of the race. 
What science effects through conviction, that, 
Ihcy think, should Art elfect through feeling. If 
that points man to hia highest aim, this makes 
him more inclined to reach out for it. If that 
teach the way, this makes it smoother. Many of 
these persons recognize in music a second speech, 
granted to man in God's mercy, like the first, to 
distinguish his race from all the creatures o; 
earth, to elevate it, and bring it nearer to its final 

Accordingly these persona recognize and feel 
in melodies not merely the melody, but the infi- 
nite spirit of love and peace; in harmonies not 
merely the harmony, but the original source of all 
unity and reconciliation of the diversely consti- 
tuted, the ultimate goal of all which, separate, 
still strives to become one ; the holy re-acccp- 
tance into the fulness of peace; the harmonizing 
of all that appears remote, apart and heterogene- 
ous. And if one tells tbem : " Tiiis is fanatical 
dreaming and new-fangled mysticism," they say 
nothing, or at the most point among their books 
to PIdto. 

Now one who is accustomed to think, knows 
also how to distinguish. Accordingly the hearers 
of the fourth class distinguish between music 
which claims to be Art, and mouc which looks 
merely lo the moment's entertainment Only 
soul — soul they require even here, in whatever 
kind, in whatever form, it may see fit to mani 
itself; fur without soul, they think, the playing 
becomes mere child's play— for very little chil- 
dren. To them, therefore, RoussKAO's air of 
three notes is worth more than many a whole 
opera, which only makes a noise ; and IIakdel'9 
prayer for peace, which has scarcely more notes 
in it, more than many a fugue, which is a mere 
matter of correct calculation. Bo, too, he who 
dulircrs the former well and beaotifullj-, is n: 
dear to them than he who merely brings out a 
string of bravura arias with facility. They do ! 
not despise the unessential in music, any more I 
than ihcy do mere cleverness in that ; but both ■ 
are matters of indiflerence to them unless they I 
serve the aspiration to a higher goal ; and they ' 
naturally avoid what is indiSereot and yet con- I 
sumes time. They adhere neither to the new, ! 
nor to the old, but to the good, which contcm- : 
plates and which approximate! a higher end ; but | 
still more to the excellent, which reaches it. ' 
They do not despise the judgments of the second 
class; they only give tbem quietly their place ; 
they do not quarrel with those of the third : they - 
only ^ve them credit in a friendly spirit for jdst 
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what they are. Their applause not wlrlom co- 
incides with that of both of them ; thpir point 
of view, never. Thpy unileretanJ ihem both 
quite esMly, but are with difBtnltj- understood by 
them. Yet, if they nhow ihemsclves tolerant, 
they like also to he lolerated. The maxim ; De 
gusiibui non est diiipulaiidum^ Ihey hold to be a' 
sheer Irultra, and all dispulalion, except be- 
tween like-minded persons, to be fruitless effort- 

" Ah 1 where are they then, tbese lislenera and 
judges?" 

Do you comprehend and love them ? Then, 
my friend, you yourself belong among Ihem, or 
you are on the way to it, if you but will to be! 



B«etbOTen'i Faatoral Symphonr. 

Bf Uw Author of Um New PbUbumoDle Fngnmma, LoBdoD. 

This remarkable work ia admitted on all handa 
to be one of the finest examples in en 
(haCstyh: of composition called f/e»crip(i 
the aim of which ia not merely to ralst 
in the mind, but to suggest idpas of objects, facts, 
or scenes, properly appreciable only by other 
lenaes than that of hearing. 

Thia purpose may bu atlcmpted in sereral 
ways; as, first, by the arllfK'ial imioticm of 
natural sounds— such at the warbling of birda, 
the cries of animals, (he noise of a storm &c. 
ke. Or, secondly, there may he an altempt to 
imitate qualitiea not phonetic ; as, for instance, to 
represent something rising by the use of an 
ascending aeale, or somethmg leaping by skips of 
intervals; a ludicrous example of this kind of 
description being the celebrated old catch, in 
which the notes formed a curve, to represent a 
rainbow I Both these styles of composition, how- 
ever, though in skilful hands they may give rise 
to ingenious and not nnpleaaing effects (as may 
be seen in Haydn's oratorio of the Cr^aHon, and 
many other works), are but of a low grade, 
requiring no great amonnt of intellectual percep- 
tion or musical genius in the composer, and givin- 
nse to only very commonplace feelings of appre- 
ciation in the hearer. A far more noble kind of 
dcscTtptive music is ihat whlc'.h, avoiding trivial 
mutations, endeavors lo make the genera! char- 
acfer of the composition serve for Iha depiction 
of the genera) ideal char.icleriatipa of the scene 
to be n-preiented. The description in this case 
is eirecte<l by what may be calleii kindred emotions. 
The music is made to describe facts or scenes 
through tlie medium of aensafions appertaining to 
them, which sensations are produnible only by 
mu.-iL;Bl combinalions. Thua, for inalance, an 
impressiou of liveliness or aolemnity conveyed by 
music may correspond with feclinps of the same 
nature excited by certain objects or »cenea, and 
60 may be said lo describe sui-b scenes by recaliina 
certain subjective qualities of them. The com- 
poser then will seek firet to determine clearly 
what are the ideal characteristics of the scene he 
wishes to portray, and will write his music so as 
to excite corresponding ideas, leaving all trivial 
wmilarities out of the question altogether. 

The best kind of descriptive music, therefore, 
.comWnea in itself, (o a certain extent, the quttliliea 
rf mono and drama together. In mnaic written 
expretsly for dramatic representation, the char- 
acter must, of course, be suitable to the nature of 
the scene; and, in return, the scene aide in ren- 
dering the cbaraAer of the music intelligible; 
but, in symphonic compositions, where no adventi- 
tious aids are present, the laak of description 
becomes much more difficult, and the interpreta- 
tion often much less clear. Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony was as far as we know, the firat 
attempt lo give a symphony, as a whole, a 
descriptive character; and we would particularly 
drawattention to the fact.not generally understood, 
we think, that the method of description here 
followed ii almost exclusively of the higher kind. 
An impresnoD prevails amoneat many persons 
who have not stuched the work carefully, that it 
cansists in » great measure of imtlative muric. 
Tlui is quite a mistake; the author has most 



carefully Bvm'dod (except in one p«s«age, which 
we shall hereafter point out) any common-pla<-e 
imitative effects, and has relied solely on the 
nobler deaign of acting on the mind by kindred 
impression*. If there were anv doubt about this, 
we have' Beethoven's own amhorily in proof of 
it ; for it is on record that he describrd the 
symphony as "consisting more in the e.'spression 
trf' sentiment, than in actual repretentation." 
And it ia parlictilarty in illustration of the char- 
acter of the work that we offer the following 
remarks upon if. 
/ The Pastoral Symphony was composed in 1808, 
and is numbered as Op. 68, corresponding to 
about (he middrp period of the composer's second 
or beat style. It is the only symphnnic composi- 
tion, except the funeral march in the Ereica, to 
which any descriptive character has been expressly 
attached by the composer. 

The first movement is intended (o depict the 
cheerful sensations awakened in the mind by an 
arrival in the country; and this idea of a tiiiiiT i» 
a very striking one. Beethoven understood well 
the fact that the charms of rural scenery are 
much mom keenly apprecialed by visitors to, 
thanby residents in, the country; and there are 
few inhabitants of large towns who cannot bear 
testimony lo the delight experienced, when, af^er 
perhaps months of imprisonment in crowded 
streets, Ihey first nrrive amidst the freshness of a 
country scene. The original expression in the 
score, "heilere Empfindungen," is scarcely well 
translaleable into English, the word Iieilere mean- 
ing sfimclhing between "cheerful" and "gay," 
more lively than the former, more earnest than 
the latter; the kind of sensation we feel when 
something occurs to exhilarate the mind without 
disturbing its ihoughtfulneas; precisely that, in 
short, which is produced by charming scenery. 
And to raise sensations of this kind, through the 
medium of (he ear inatead of the eye, has been 
the composer's object in this first movement. It 
is in no respect whatever imitative, and it ia 
scarcely possible to give a meaning to individual 
passages, as it is by the general character of the 
movement alone IhsC its effect ia intended to be 



riiatraet the attention from the pure harmony and 
melody of the miiric, or even to call forth that 
startled admiration with which this composer's 
works are aometimes heard ; all is quiet and calm, 
and may be listened to and admired with as little 
mental exertion as is required to appreciate the 
beauties of the woods and the fields. The second 
motive includes double counterpoint on three 
subjects, but is, neverlheless, perfectly clear; and 
the elaboration of the second part is singularly 
free from cooiplexiiy — so true baa the composer 
adhered to the plan he had in view. The instru- 
mentation of thia, aa well as the second movement, 
is simple, the orchestra consisting only of the 
ordinary string and wood bands, with the addition 
of two horna. 

The second or slow movement ia entitled Scene 
am Bach; i. e,, a sc'ene by a brook or rivulet. It 
is not easy to define, with any pretensions to 
accuracy, the precise nature of the ideas that the 
composer intended to convey in this movement, 
further than that its general chanu-ter is placid, 
flowing, rich, and melodious, and so may be taken 
to correspond wilh the feelings excited by the 

•^eous natural coloring of some thickly wooded 
Iscape, having a stream as its principal feature. 
The leading character of the music lies in Ihe 
fulness of the harmony, the peculiar flowing style 
of the accompaniment, and the richness of the 
inot rumen talion. It has been sometimes thought 
(liat the accompaniment may be intended to 
represent Ihe murmuring of a brook ; hut this, 
we tliink, would be inconsistent with the principle 
usually followed throughout the symphony. Aa 
an imitation, [he thing would be a failure ; as a 
Bugzestion of the idea of massive beauty, it is 
noble and effective. There, is, however, a pas- 
sage at Ihe end <^ the movement which comes 
under the category of imitation of sounds — 
oamely.a trio, ofthrea birds, denoted in the score 
aa nishtingale, quail, and cuckoo, and represented 
by the flute, oboe, and clorionei respectively. 
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We have oflen wished this passage, so unlike any 
other part of the symphony, was not there, as 
compromising the dignity of the composition ; 
and it is so obviously an episode, that we indulge 
a fdncy it may have been a subsequent interpola- 
tion, added perhaps at the instance of some of the 
composer's lady friends, who thought the presenile 
of good Qnmistakeable birds essential to complete 
the ideal landscape. We believe that if Beethoven 
had sini'erely approved this style of description, 
he would have introduced Ihe warblers into the 
body of the movement (as Spohr has done in his 
symphony " Die Weihe der Tiine;^ ; for the few 
shakes and ornaments that occur in the melodies 
are obviously only- suggestive and not imitative. 
The bird episode, is, however, it must be admitted, 
in some measure redeemed by the admirable way 
in whicb it is expressed, and its skilful conneclioD 
with the more legitimate part of the music. 

ThethinI movement, in which trumpets are add- 
ed, is intended to repreeent a rustic/err, and its gen- 
eral characteristic ia sparkling gaiety, mingled with 
a certain quaintncaa difficult to describe, bul which 
ailmirably corresponds with the idea generally 
entertained of peasant sports. A kiad of mtuelle 
feature, frequently occurring, may probably be 
intended to emboiiy the idea of the aimplicity of 
rnatic music. A kind of solo for oboe, repealed 
by clarionet and horn, and accompanied each time 
with the bassoon playing only tne key note and 
its fifth alternately, points lo the same resemblance. 
In the middle of the movement, occurs an episode 
in common time, the strongly marked rhythm and 
quaint construction of which evidently auggeat 
the joyous abandon of unrestrained rustic merri- 
ment. At the end of this, a sustained trumpet 
note appears to call the revellers back ; the 
former measure is introduced again, soon becom- 
ing more joyous as the time increaaea to presto, 
and the file appears to come to a close. The 
final cadence is, however, not completed ; for, in- 
stead of the expected close on the chord of F, 
Ihe dominant harmony is succeeded by a low 
murmur of the basses on Dt), forming toe com- 
mencement of the storm. 

And how shall we describe the stupendous dis- 
play of musical geniua here contained ? This 
raovomeDt is alone a study for a lifetime ; not only 
as an unparalleled example of Ihe power of musi- 
cal description, but also as one of the most 
masterly specimens of legitimate musical writing 
that is to be found iu the whole range of Beet- 
hoven's compositions. For it is easy to show that, 
strong as ia the temptation which a atorm offers for 
unworthy devices, there ia not a note of this which 
is not pure music of the nobleat kind. We cannot 
lay too much emphasis on the fact that it is not 
imitative. There are people who think it nece*- 
snry, in order lo realize to tbeir own minds the 
descriptive power of the composition, that they 
should be able to trace in it, not only the roll of 
the thunder, but the pattering of the rain drope, 
the howling of the wind, the cries o{ frishtened 
animals, &c. ; but all Ibis is pure imagination, and 
we are convinced that the composer himself 
would not have considered such interpretations 
any compliment to bis intellectual powers. His 
aim was not to imitate noises, whicn would have 
been but puerile work at the best, but rather to 
produce impressions or emotions— a far higher 
and nobler work, and one which gave him a much 
wider scope, as embracing elements of impreaaive- 
neaa out of the domain m aound aliogeiher, anch 
as the heavy aultriness of the air, ibe gasping of 
nature, as it were, for breath ; the general im- 
presHon of awe produced by the impending war 
of the elements, &c. &c., all of which are nore or 
leas typified in the scene now before us. The 
emotions excited by the awful phenomena of ■ 
heavy summer thunder storm are of the sublimest 
character ; and their production by mnac, if prac~ 
ticable at ail, certainly requires higher means 
than the clatter of peas in a tin case, or a series 
of thumps on a drum head. And it is particularly 
worthy of notice, as an evidence how Beethoven 
shunned mere imitation, that the drums, which in 
ordinary muucal storms form the staple cqpimoilily, 
as giving from time immemorial the ortfaodoit 
representation of thunder, are throughout this 
movement quite subordinate ; they itrengthcn the 
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effects of iho other 
take any independent part of thiiir onn. For 
cxamplu, the first idea of any ordinary composer 
vfOiilct have been to >-ommeni;e the slorm with a roll 
of the ilrvm* pianiiiiimo, to imitate distant thunder. 
Not so Beelhoven. Ho producoi the effect desired 
by musii:, not by mere noise. His first rumble is, 
as has been already itated, an interruption of a 
cadence by n tremolo of iWes on the semitone 
shove the dominant. This is fblloited by light 
piano pasajtes, of a iingular uncertain charatler, 
on tbe violina ; the tremolo then is repeated a 
little louder and lonjier, vith (he addition of a few 
holding notes on wind instruments; the violin 
pasSHpes enter again, a gradual crescendo follows, 
then the first burst of the storm occurs.' It is 
impossible to conceive a better representation, 
condensed into so short a space, of the feelings 
attendant upon the approach of a storm; the first 
distant alarm, the incipient fear, the listening 
anxiety, and at last the certainty of the impending 
elemental war! The cra.-h itself is simply a 
fortissimo minor chord, with a tremolo on the 
violins. Here the drums enter for tbe first time; 
but we have a great doubt whether, either here 
or in any other part of the movement, the eom- 
poser bad the intention of giving any direct 
imitation of the sound of thunder. Tiie idea is 
rather that of alarm and confusion; the latter 
being expressed by a very original device in the 
basses — namely, making the contra bofni play 
groups of/our notea against corrpsponding groups 
of ^re on (he violoncellos; the drums add weight, 
of course, to the general effect, as they do in any 
other furle passage, but nothing more. The 
strength of the storm is carried on by a series of 
vigorous erratic unison passages, giving a fine 
idea of a wayward force struggling, as it were, to 
expand itself in the strife of the elements. After 
this comes a lull of some length, interrupted by 
occasional vivid startling chords, with an echo 
instantly following, probably intended, not so 
much to depict any actual incident, as to keep the 
attention awake, and give a ^neral idea of tlie 
constant power of the disturbing agency, though 
for the present subdued ; and this is also impressed 
on the mind by the continual tremolo of tbe violins 
and the frequent low running passages of the 
basses, whicn, however, are here more regular 
than before. In lime, another outbreak threatens ; 
the violins take up again their first passage, tbe 
wind instruments join in sustained moaninir notes, 
or in pitiful interrupted wails; the basses resume 
their confused rumble; and, after a gradual 
crescendo, comes another fortissimo burst of the 
storm. This, however, is not a simple sustained 
chord like the first one, but a regular muaioal 
phrase ; in which the hurried descent of the 
violins through the chord in each bar; the fine 
march of the bass: the impressive prolonged 
unisons of the wind instruments; the double 
Eyncopateii accents; and the simple, yet masterly 
and striking modulations, give not only a most 
forcible and appropriate effect, but alsoa character 
of great grandeur in a musical point of view. 

The storm temporarily lulls again, and now 
cornea the most striking part of the scene, ll 
may be noticed by anybody who will take the 
trouble to observe the phenomena of a thunder- 
stonn, that, immediately before the heaviest crash, 
there generally occurs a lull; during which, how- 
ever, the stillness which seems to prevail is of an 
unearthly awful character, evidently only the 
precursor of greater violence : the heavens, so to 
speak, appearing to be gathering strength for 
their most terrible discharge. At this time the 
atmo»phere is unusually oppressive ; and it is 
impossible to avoid a sensation of fearful suspense, 
in expectation of the explosion, which we feel 
must be close at band. Now Beethoven has 
seized this feature with the ereateat skilL It is 
scarcely possible to describe the manner in which 
the representation is effected; but, for about 
twelve bars (pp. 138 and 137 in the Leipsic 
Score), the imagination is kept in a stale of indes- 
cribable tension, precisely corresponding to the 
effect OQ the miad of tlia lull above alluded to. 
It is here, and here only, that the composer has 
used the chromatic scale ; one of the most common 
devices to imitate storm and wind amon; 



place writers; but its effect here is not imitntive 
— it is used as a means of increasing the sensation 
of indefinite, restless anxiety; and, conjoined 
with the alternate moaning and starting of the 
other part*, expresses perfectly the fueling in- 
tended to be conveyed ; namely, the anticipation 
of the cominjc explosion. Anil, accordingly, on 
the /imrih beat of the bar; that ia, just when it 
would be least expected, the whole orchestra, now 
strengthened for the first time by two trombones 
and a piccolo, bor^t into a terrific crash, which is 
the grand climax of the force of the storm. This 
is formed by the full chord of the iliminished 
seventh, sustained for several bars, and followed 
by a succesrion of other similar chords, interrupted 
by sudden '/nnartihu.arnl leading into a repetition 
of the line descending passage before alluded to. 
But now the atorm begins finally lo abate ; and 
here again the skill of the composer becomes 
strongly marked. It is a matter of ob^iervation 
that, generally speaking, a storm cwiaes very soon 
after the most violent ouiburat ; the whole accu- 
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distance ; but the gloom begins to clear off, the 
clouds open, a peep of the blue sky is seen, which 
quickly expands, and relieved nature resumes her 
wonted appearance. All this is most admirably 
followed in the Symphony; the grand crash over, 
the force soon begins lo slacken, a diminuendo 
commences, and soon roaches a piano; the basses 
descend, bringing tbe rumbling to thetr lowest 
notes ; an OL'casional s/onaniio occurs, but the 
evidence of tbe brightening up of the elements 
gradually becomes more complete; and this not 
only by the cessation of Ihc characteristics of the 
storm, but by a complete change in tbe nature of 
tbe harmony ; the entrance of clear, open, major 
chorda; first subdued in the lower octaves, and 
then taken more prominently, and combined with 
sweet, touching melody, offering a most striking 
and beautiful parallel to the natural effect above 
described. The basses ever and anon give a 
slight, deep roll ; but this soon ceases altogether, 
and a few clear notes of the flute, used as a pass- 
ing into the last movement, declare that the storm 
is over, and all is again serene. 

Such is Beethoven's representation of a storm, 
which we may safely say is altogether unparal- 
leled, not only in its effect, but in re^.inl to the 
noble character of the means by which this effect 
is obtained. 

The concluding movement represents Pastoral 
Songs, or the embodiment of feelings of joy and 
graiitude after the storm. It commences with a 
kind of pastoral call, taken first on the clarionets, 
and then on the horns ; after which an elegant 
melody is introduced, which forms the principal 
subject of the movement. Tbe character of the 
whole is highly melodious and cheerful ; the in- 
strumentation rich and full ; the two trombones, 
first introduced in the storm, being here retained 
to fill in the harmony. The coda, from the dimi- 
nuendo after the furlisgimo, is singularly beauti- 
ful and impressive, and the conclusion is very 
origi nal. 



BossiNi, — It is most interesting lo bear him 
speak of Beethoven and Mozart. He calls the 
last "an homme colosmt" — tbe greatest genius 
of which the musical world can boast. When 
only in his ninth year he knew Mozart's Sona- 
tas, and a few years later, all his other works. 
His admiration for Mozart is unbounded. That 
he perfectly understood Dan GioDnnni and Le 
No-ae di Figaro did not astonish me ; but that, 
on hearing the overture to Die Zauberjldte, he 
continually broke out in expres^ons of admira- 
tion, proved an amount of appreciation in hioi 
not generally suspected by Germans. He de- 
signated Cost fan Tulte tbe first comic opera, 
and ou my pohtely making an allusion to his own 
Barbiere, he exclaimed, discontentedly, as if I 
had wished to pay him a false compliment : " Ah, 
what is that in comparison I " To show the im- 

freseion real German music produces upon him, 
may mention that he praised Spohr's concertos 
very highly ; of his operas, on the other hand, ho 
had only fuund one or two good things in Fiusl ; 



Spohr's other dramatic ^orks he did not know. 
I asked him if he had never composed sympho- 
nies himself. He replied (hat, with the excep- 
tion of tbe overtures to his ojreras, he hail never 
written instrumental munc. " What would yon 
have'/" he said. "That is a separate Mudy; 
any one who, after Beethoven, would produce 
anything of importance in this branch of art, 
must devote himself, u corps perdu, to tbe most 
earnest and most profound efforts, and would not, 
even (hen, produce anything like what Beethoven 
has produced. I have neither attempted to ac- 
(^uire the necessary knowledge, nor have I had 
lime to do so." He speaks with great reverence 
of Mendelssohn and Weber. He appeared lobe 
but little acquainted with the more modern Ital- 
ian comfKwers ; if any of their works were played 
on the Promenade at Kisaingen, be was always 
obliged (o refer to the programme for the names 
of the authors. Of his own compositions, he 
speaks with great modesty, and frequently replies 
to praise ol them with deprecatory contempt. 
On one occasion, when Meyerbeer's Marche am 
Flambeaux was performed, be suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed : " Mais de qui est done cetle 
marche do grants ; c'est quelcjne chose de fort 
vieux." On my telling him the name of the 
composer, he merely Riid: "Cost fort beau!" 
and walked on. — Neue Berliner Masik-Zeilung. 



The Violix. — Slow and tender melodies, con- 
fided too olb^ii, now-B-days, to wind instrnmcnts, 
are, nevertheless, never batter rendered than by 
a mass of violins. Nothing can equal the touching 
sweetness of a soore of first strings made losing 
by twenty well-skilled bows. That is, in fact, the 
true female voice of the orchestra — a voice at 
once passionate and chaste, henrt-rending, yet 
soft, which can weep, sigh, lament, chant, pray, 
and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, as 
none other can do. An imperceptible movement 
of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment on 
the part of him who experiences it, producing 
scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a 
sinde violin, shall, when multiplied by a number 
of them in unison, give forth enchanting gradation, 
irresistible impulse, and accents which penetrate 
to the very heart's core.— Berliot. 
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Tankee Doodle. 

(Fmn the ». Y. Srealnt Put,) 
in Harper's Mngaane for the current 
IS to find his Dutch blood dancing to a 
n the delight he experiences at a dis- 
coverj' in recent researches into American litera- 
ture, concerning the much-disputed origin of 
■Yankee Doodle. Of course we cannot find it in 
our hearts to criticize the " song in use among the 
DuUh laborers" which " trolls out thus :" 
" Yanlter didel, doodel down 
Didcl, diidel, tanter, 
Yanfce vivcr, voover vown 
Bolermilk und Tmlher." 

There is a genuineness in tbe look of these 
lines which reminds one of tbe works of Died rick 
Knickerbocker ; and we rfjoice in the addition of 
this testimony to the mats of evidence going to sbow 
the immense value of the Dutch element in our 

SDpiilation which the "fose( Yankees" (we mean , 
!ew Englanders) have so studiously obscured 
anil covered up in history. We commend this 
subject to the Historical Society. And in this 
connection we desire to add another and a similar 
proof of the base spirit wttich has hitherto 
succeeded in preventing the marita of onr early 
Dutch literature from shining by ita own light in 
the darkness which always precedes tbe dawn of 

These remarks have been suggested by finding 
among tbe curioos Dutch works in tbe library of 
the Historioal Society a copy of the poems o( the 
learned Kjme-Laar, a much oe^jlected writer, 
who accompanied Adrian Block in the " Tiger" 
to New Netherlands in 161S-13. It is well known 
that Block's ship was burnt at Manhattan while 
he was preparing to return to Holland, and tiiat 
he was obliged to remain while engaged in build- 
ing the yacht, which was the glonoua Dutch har- 
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binjrer of ihe future aDrit'tme gnpremaey of New 
NctherlanrU. It was at Ibis time that tbe lint 
cabins were built on Manhattan Island; and it is 
sitppnied that ihe poet exerciMd bis talent for 
i-omiHi^lion '■ in the miJal of the perils and trials 
of the early colonial settlemBnt," " nol repelled 
by the rudeness of the wild life of America, but 
draning from its unkempt nature fresh illuatratioDS 
and a bolder imagery." 

But to oor extraL-t: (Verrolg der Gedichten 
van H, K. Rijine-Lur, 2. p. G6.) The intelligent 
reader will need no further introduction or com- 
of suub " flat burglary as ever was 



Tat held du U«> uad band dan aladt 
Vat ivu cein loose, nein dawn, nrin Ute ; 
Und ven licht of gonne wan gone 
Yu looaed und \eii daa honor daun- 



ardinK , 






.^jcdamrdig ^.„....„ .^.^ ^ 

I Alloa ready for iwnat-biet 

Wannocr 11 o Hand ens ch an appeal : 
Vast, TcreeaiRd liit tos bee 
HauUuK taut our bandt-bellie ; 
On beviiupeld en our talk, 
Leit u! binicn for Nieuw-Jorek." 
New York, Oct. 1, 1SS6. Blinc Boxuiot. 



(CoDtlnae^ from Fftigsnid'i Clly Itsm, FUUddpbta.) 

Our readers will remember that last week wc 
iipoke at lenath of tbe existing abuses in regard 
to the expression, " Professors of Music," and 
particularly of the wide latitude allowed by the 
public.- as to its true signification. Tbe extent to 
wbii-h tbe abuse is earned almost exceeds belief. 
Eveiy foreigner who comer to take bis abode 
here styles himself a Professor, issues circulars 
and rai^ as if he were the most accomplished 
musiciaa in tbe world, and on the sole strength, 
perhaps, of a tolerable oxecudon on the piano, 
does his best to impose himself upon the public 
as the only person in the city worthy of encourage- 
ment. A young lad from the country or some 
inland town, with the small smattering of knowl- 
edge obtainable in his native place, and with the 
cmiGdence naturally ensuing from having been 
lionized by ptople more ignorant than himself, 
comes here and does as the foreigner.i have done 
— ho, too, announces himself a Professor. Still 
more unworthy recruits come from the ranks of 
trade, which they abandon upon discovering that 
pretentious claims, founded upon the smaller 
modicum of musical ability, are more prolilable 
than Dianual labor. No matter how trilling the 
amount of information any of these pretenders 
may possess ; if they proceed in a business-like 
way to humbug the people, eui^ccss and patrona;;e 
attend them for a time at least ; so tbe blame 
ahould not fall solely upon their shoulders, but be 
divided between them and those who coasent to 
foster the obvious imposition. 

As the evil lias not worked its own cure, it ap- 
pears to us that the time has come for the real 
muiieians to arouse end strive manfully to check, 
without delay, tbe spread of the abuse. There 
are many ways to effect this desirable end, but 
the most feasible and decisive method seems to 
be that of which wc arc now about to speak. 

Wo have no eonservatorv of music such ns 
(hose which exist in all the European cities of a 
pt^alatioo as large as Philadelphia's, and in 
many, too, that boast but half our number of in- 
habitants. The so-called Academies of Music, 
both here and in New York, are mcrel3' theatres 
for the representation of Italian or French Ope- 
ras, not schools for tbe instruction of Americans 
in the science or practice of music, as their name 
would seem to imply that they ^ould be. There 
is not a faculty of any college or university in the 
Union justly quBlified to confer mnsical degrees, 
although one imitation attempted to create a 
Doctor of Music, and thereby produced an inG- 
niie deal of amusement amons the really musical 
circles. What we susgest, then, is that some 
wdl-established musical societ; in our city should 
obtain from tbe L^pslalnrs a sapplement to its 
charier, empowering it to form a College of 



Music, sonnsting, we will say, of three professor- 
ships, of Vocal, Instrumental Music, and of Com- 
position. These chairs must be filled by gentle- 
men of long experience and of unquestionable 
ability, and there are many such among our old 
ranks of " Teachers," as they now term them- 
selves. They should form cla-ises for instruction, 
I ay down regular, complete and thorough courses 
of study, to begone through by every popil, and 
by strict examination assure themselves of the 
competence of each student before suffering him 
ta pass finally. On graduating, Ihe studeotB 
should be furnished wilh diplomas, giving ihem 
perhaps the degree of Protessor, or still better, 
that of Bachelor of Mu^c, as is done in the Eng- 
lish Universities. This would serve as a guaran- 
tee of their ability, and as a strong recommenda- 
tion to the public should tbe graduates determine 
upon teaching music. 

We think this plan would have the desired 
effect. It would give the native musicians op- 
portunities of study which they do not now pos- 
sess, and on their poising throu^ih the college, it 
would confer u|>an them a distinction that would 
at once sive Ihem a place in the cousidcralion of 
the [lublic, and show that ihey had a ri"ht to Ihe 
position claimed. It woulil not, it is true, pre- 
vent imposture entirely, but it would pive it a 
severe check, as the people at largo would expect 
any person terming himself a Professor, to be 
able to show his diploma. The society under- 
taking to perform this work would deserve the 
thanks of all tbe true musicians of the country, 
and do more good to the cause of music than by 

E'ving Bfty concerts in a season, gratia. It is, 
iwever, a plan thai cannot succeed by means of 
half measures; the professors selected must be 
men of standing, musically and soiiially ; their 
names must be widely known and their merit 
acknowledged ; the course of study be severe 
and closely adhered to, while the examinations 
cannot be loo minute, or too stricL These mat- 
ters are necessary in order to pr«vB that tbe rank 
of Professor cannot be properly obtained without 
toil and difiiculty, and tnat the graduate has fairly 
won his degree. 

We commend our suggestions to all our old 
chartered societies and to the musical circles at 
large, trusting that some steps may be taken lo 
prevent tlie further intrusion of incompetent 
tcaubcrs. 



The " North Star" at the Hew Tork Academy. 

Tbe production of SIetbrdxeee's North Star 
— as an opera written in French and sung in 
Italian is facetiously called — drew a larger audi- 
eni:e than has been fathered together by any 
musical event since Grisi and Mario left us ; and 
Judging from the manlier in which the perform- 
ance was received, a succession of well filled 
houses will reward the manager for the pains he 
has taken in brinojng out this novelty. This 
North Star, or Etoile du Nord, or Stella del Nord, 
is in fact The Camp 0/ Silesia, wrilCen lo another 
libretto, and re-wri[ten in some parts of the music, 
if wc mistake not It is both in plot and style of 
eompo-ition much lighter Iban any other of Mey- 
erbeer's woi^s with which the publie generally 
are aci|uainted. Peter the Great is the hero ; 
and we first see him playing ship-carpenter at a 
village near \Vyborg on the shores of the Gulf 
of Finland. Here, according to Scbide, Ihe li- 
bretto-writer, he fell in love with a village beauty 
named Catherine, and here too found, in a pastry 
cook, a man who became alVerwards one of his 
most favored officers and councillors. The origin 
of the tienschikoffa was plainly in Scribe's eye. 
Catherine favors Peter, whose real rank she of 
course does not suspect ; but she sends hina off to 
win a cross of honor, ia order to be worthy of 
ber. (She wouldn't have mode the same condi- 
tion with the Czar. Why?) He goes; but 
meantime, she, by tact and boldness, has saved 
her native village from being plundered by a 
roving band of villanous-lookiag C<iasacks ; and 
she herself joins the army as a substitute for a 
cowardly brother, who is just about lo be mar- 
ried, and who prefers the one companioD'in-arms 
that be has, to tbe many that be might have ; 



only on the principle, we suppose, that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the buih. As she goes 
off in a boat to join the army, tbe first act closes. 
The second act takes us to the Russian Camp, 
where we find her doing soldier's duty and just 
on the point of discovering a plot against the 
Czar. Peter himself soon appears, and as he is 
drinking and talking with the quondam pastry- 
cook, Jiis mistress is detailed lo stand sentry by 
his tent. She is a man and a soldier, however, 
only as far as her regimentoLi go ; and she peeps 
into ^B tent. 'There she sees Peter, ber Peter, 
with his cross of honor indeed, but, alas for the 



by ber corporal, and reproved, 

'The crime is worthy ot death, and to death on 

the spot she is condemned by Peter. She at- 
tempts to make him recognize her ; but after h'ls 
fashion he has got gloriously drunk, and she is 
carried off to be shot. She makes her escape, 
however, having previously sent to her Peter — 
the information which she has obtained about the 
revolt, which he is thus enabled to quell, and Ihe 
second act closes in an outburst of loyalty and 
patriotism. 

In the third act she has got to Moscow, and 
goes mad in while muslin. Oiuld any young wo- 
man, with a due sense of propriety, allow herself 
to become insane in a toilet composed of anv 
other material ? Her Peter is profoundly louched, 
and attempts ber restoration by building for and 
placing her in a village like that in which be 
fint found her ; and having made up this trilling 
little prescription, he adds to it, by way of condi- 
ments, some Finnish choruses and an air upon 
the flute by himself. The treatment is efficacious. 
The young lady comes to her senses in the arms 
of her Peter, and— being a Jady— (fonts, of course. 
She revives, however, in time lo have the impe- 
rial purple thrown over her white musUn before 
the curtain falls. 

From this sketch of the chief incidents of the 
plot, it will be seen ^at the opera is altogether 
wanting in dramatic interest- The relations of 
the events lo eai;h other are not clearly defined, 
the situations have no striking import, and the 
story ends but does not culminate. Compare 
such a plot as this with those of Norma, La Son- 
tiambuta, Don Giovanni, II Giuramento, Emani, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and see how utterly defi- 
cient it is in that grand dramatic element upon 
which rests bo much of their success, and also of 
their actual merit as lyric dramas. To this lock 
of interest in lis story, it adds the utter want of 
inspiration in its music. Meyerbeer, a musician 
of prodigious acquirements, an artist who has 
thorough mastery of his malerialn, the voice and 
the orchestra, a man of indefatigable industry and 
of piugular ingenuity, has every quality necessary 
to the composer, but one — genius. Genius is a 
thing of degree, and men may have of it a high 
or an inferior order; but he has none of any 
kind — not a spark. In bis best work, Robert U 
DioNe, there is one air, and but one, which ia 
almost as good as an inspiration ; but even that 
is a miracle of labor ; and every other that he has 
written is itself evidence that it whs painfully per- 
petrated with malice aforethought. His success 
— such as it is — has been gained by making his 
operas splendid spectacles. In L'Eteile du Nord, 
there is a great deal of skilfully written concerted 
music, admirable use of the orchestra, singular 
and striking effects produced by a few instra- 
ments, but not one spontaneous melody ; and we 
decline the ungrateful task of examining it in de- 
tail. Taken as a whole, however, it must always 
be entartainlng lo a general audience, when it is 
properly put on the stage. It is bustling, amunng, 



striking in the way of spectacle. Tbe per- 
formers generally do tne music and themselves 
justice. Mme. La, Grange and Sig. Coletti par- 
ticularly distinguish themselves. Sig. Amodio has 
a part much too low for him, and with little music 
worth singing. Sig. Brignoli has a prelty-i»h 
nxnance, daintily accompanied, which be ^ngs in 



a pretty-ish nay — not always in lane. Tbe cho- 
ruses are feirly, and the orchestral parts very 
creditably, performed. — JV. 1'. Cour. §■ Enq. 
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Nhw Voujme. — Our prtBOnt number of October 
4. commences > new hslf-yenrly Tolume. Tbc month 
of October too ti properly the commencement of the 
academic ycu in mnsic ; it is ths beginning of the 
mnsical " leMon." We ehkll be happy therefore to 

Bcribera as desire * weehlj paper, which ihill keep 
them " posted up " in musical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
Bjnid ■•> much that is pretentious and false. Qive us 
a large lubscription list this winter, and we will make 
jcniT paper doubly worth it. 

O'We can famish one miJ ofu oniy complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound; for which of course we 
must charge an extra price. — With the eiceplion of 
two numbers only, (which occur in Vols. V. and VI.) 

Jo'jmBlftam the commencemeDt. Also single num- 



OrohMtral ConDerta— The Beethorea Con- 
cert Sodety. 

There is a singular anomaly in the historj' of 
orchestral, or, as (hey are sometimes called, sym- 
phony coDcertB in Boeton. We have bad tbe 
name of being remarkably fond of heanng great 
instrumental music, and of being classu-'al in our 
taete — at least, compared with moat American 
cities. Wa have had during the past tweniy 
ye&n a great many more orcheBlral concerU than 
New Ycat or Philadelphia, or than many a Eo- 
ropean city of our mze. We have had all of 
Beethoven's symphonies performed in the course 
of a single winter, and with onr great Music Hall 
crowded, or at least full, each time. Wo have 
had each winter two or three times as many pub- 
lic concerts, two or three times as many great 
orchestral works performed, and before larger 
Budiencos, than any of our sister cities. And yet, 
strange to say, and to our shame it must be con- 
feased, Boston at this day is aa far a) it ever was 
fVom having any sure and permanent provision 
for tbe satisfai'tion of this still returning want 
The thing is not yet organized and grown up 
into a live institution, to which we can liwk for- 
ward every winter as a matter of coune, sure of 
our orchestral supplies, and not have to speculate 
and inquire doubtfully and anxiously : Are we 
to have orchestral muuo again 7 Is anybody 
moving in the matter, or will it be led to take 
care of itself, until it is too late to seize upon the 
true conditions of luccees V Are we «mply trust- 
ing in our ort-attested love of music, taking tbe 
demand as earnest of ihe supply, and folding our 
arms in the comfortable assurance that something 
mast and will >* turn up " 7 Like a certain cler- 
ical ion vivant, who was supposed to look back 
from the other world upon the goods things of 
this, ve think of our musical seasons past and we 
grow " hungry from recollection ; " yet our euia- 
tn« remains all to be organized as much as ever. 

To build np a grand orcheskA, worthy of 
Beethoven and Mozart and all the great com- 
posers whom we want to hear Mid know, is really 
a great work, a work of years. We have heard 
moat of the masterpieces of these authors, we 
have bad so many years of ooDcerb, so many 
gkniooa perfonnances aod leasoai full of present 
pleosore and of greater promise, and yet here at 
this day we have do orchestra. Boilon u leUhout 



an orchestra ! — Boston, the classicsl-musicloving 
city. To organize good concerts on the grand 
scale, so that they shall both pay — that is, otTir 
inducements to the musicians and arlisis to take 
part in them — and at the same time not sink into 
the category of mere amusements for grown-np 
children, but minister to a higher love, and edu- 
cate and carry up the public taste, is also a work 
of time, requiring not a little management and 
toil, even with the good orchestra giveu and only 
waiting for the employer to say the word. Twen- 
ty years of concerts, some of them glorious to 
look back upon, and yet we have neither the 
organited management nor the established, con- 
stantly-improving orchestra, for which all the 
vrorld, bearing of our concerts, credits Boston I 

Where lies the difficulty 7 It is not that we 
have lacked malerials for an orchestra; — although 
these, deceived in tbe hope of sure and perma- 
nent support, may have somewhat dwindled in 
the last two years. It is not that the love and 
taste for Symphony and Overture is not yet 
enough developed in our people ;— although the 
taste of a community, however high and promising 
to-day, is pretty sure to fall away from its high 
water mark to-morrow, without some sure pro- 
gressive course of exercise and education; if we 
do not prt^ress, we retrograde. It is not that we 
have not liberal and wealthy friends of music, 
who have stood in the gap many times, and are 
ready lo do so again:— although the forcing pro- 
cess, as a substitute for growth, must in tbe nature 
of things lose virtue when too frequently repeated. 
It is not, that we have not had abundance of 
efforts, of external aid, and all manner of expe- 
riments and systems tried. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that no one method bas been persisted in, 
UDtit gradually it could shape Itself into the right 
method. Many limes we have had promisiog re- 
sults, we have succeeded temporarily and ap- 
proxim a lively, and have closed a season with en- 
thusiasm and rejoicing, and have taken it for 
granted that it would of course go on fiom glory 
unto glory in succeeding seasons. But the tem- 
porary success bas never been pursued and culti- 
vated into permanence. Tbe whale want has 
been of organization ; for other vranting element! 
would have been one by one supplied and made 
secure io course of time by that. Now we have 
tried a great many systems, and have got a great 
many good concerts out of tbem ; but still where 
are we? Where we were at firat,asto Ihe power 
of laing our advanli^es, ' We have bad organized 
societies to provide our music. We have had 
our Academy, employing tbe musicians; we have 
had our Musical Fund Society, in which the mu- 
sicians employed themselves ; each did the best it 
could for a few years, did really much good, but 
bad to give it up beyond a certain point. We 
have sat still and let music come to us from abroad ; 
— and for a series of writers the taste for instru- 
mental music was certainly quickened as it bad 
never been before by the artistic performances of 
that little " Gettnania" orchestra, with its Sne 
sketchesrather than full presentations of the Sym- 
phonies; these were a good model, and we owe 
tbem much, but we could not bold them, they 
were not of us, and they scattered. Last year 
we tried the simple subecription plan, guarantied 
by amaleors of means, who had their committee 
for raising an orchestra and mana^ng the con- 
certs; and the result was a larger and better 



orchestra and an excellent series of concerts — on 
the whole perhaps the b?st we ever had — a grow- 
ing attendance and delight throughout the senfon ; 
yet the concerts did not pay ; there was a <'On»d- 
crable deficit, whiuh not^in^ but the extraordinnry , 
interest of the Beethoven Statue festival (Ju^iti- 
fying double prices for that evening) saved from ] 
being a very formidable one. The public had \ 
been appealed to, and the public only half 
responded. 

Now it is perfectly right that tbe supply, in 
music as in more material necessities, should de- 
pend on the demand. If the public want good 
music, let the public pay for it. A very moder- 
ate price, if paid by all or half of all who ai 
iously inquire : What for orchestral concerts I 
winter ? would be ample support for the best of 
concerts. It ^s tbe only wholesome and tlKir- 
DUghly reliable kind uf support To be reliable 
and to really amount to a support, it must come 
in the form of pledged subscriptions to a series 
of concerts promptly given beforehand. This it 
one prime condition of good concerts. To make 
it operative, there must be one other : a perma- 
nent, wise organization of managers, ready lo 
meet the public, and on whom the public can 
rely lo use the support so furnished in the most \ 
effectual manner for tbe end desired. These two i 
levers are to set (he ball in motion, and not let it 
spend its force and drop entirely to the ground 
at ihe end of each heat 

An appeal is now again made to the musical 
public of Boston, and a chance offered to secure { 
a scries of Eight Grand Orchestral Concerts, if 
said public care enough to hare them. In ibe 
want of any established organization, the same 
committee of gentlemen, who managed the con- 
certs last year, and in answer to repealed sug- 
gestions and inquiries, bare undertaken to trj- 
the experiment again. They hare thought that 
the ground gained last winter ought not to be i 
lost ; that a little systematic perseverance for 
perhaps only one year more, in building on upon 
that gain, may place orchestral music On a sure j 
basis for the future here in Boston. Their aim is 
not umply to provide for the present want; their j 
aim is now, as it was last year, to build np an 
orchestra and a machinery ibr giving concerts, I 
which may prove peimanent. Every musical 
city in Europe has its Philharmonic Society, on I 
which it ran depend for annual supplies of great ' 
orchestral music. New York, which never until 
the last two years has had as many concerts or 
as large audiences as our smaller city, has now 
its flouriabing Philharmonic Society, with a large 
and long-trained orchestra, and a certainty of 
Belling all its tickets at the slightest announce- 
ment of a concert Why shall it not be so here? 

With a view to this permanence, and taking a 
suggestion from the great Symphonies most fre- 
qnently performed, and from the noble statue 
that presides in our hall, the committee have 
assumed the name of " The Bbkthoten Con- 
CEBT SociBTY." It is a good name to conjure 
by. They who have taken it, and who liave 
volunteered lo work under it, will do their best, 
will do at least as well as tbey have done, and 
turn the past experience to account, if only thnr 
appeal is promptly met by odt so-called musical 
public. With the public now the whole thing 
rests. The public must come forward promplly 
and take up the tickets before tbe coocerti can 
be given. The nsual democratic system of cheap 
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prk'ca is proposed. Iik order that the greqt risk 
may be covered at the outset, the induucnieat to 
subscribe for the Berie» is in&de liberal : only 
ikree dallart for the whole eight concerta. And 
a broad difference is made in bvor of those who 
take tickets for the season.- For the single con- 
cert the price is fixed at one dollar — more tbgm 
we have been ueed to, but not more than is ueual 
ID all other cities, aod really very low for con- 
certs of this order, which should be worth as 
much as any opera. 

Let it be clenrly understood then, that the eon- 
arls will not be giiMtt unlets 1500 sell of tickets, 
at the low rate of 33,00, shall be subscribed far 
before the 2f)lh of this numlh. Will not all who 
value opportunities of bearing good orchestral 
muaic come promptly forward and put downtlieir 
names ? Will you not settle it now once for all, 
friends, that there shall be no uncertainty in fu- 
ture about good orchestral concerts here in Boi- 
ton, where we have enjoyed so many ? 

P. S. Wo have omitied to Inenlion one part of 
the plan. Should the proposed concerts more 
than pay expenses, the balance will be applied 
toward» the formation of a fond in aid of future 
Orcbcsttal Concerts. 



Ule. F&rodi'B Concerts. 

Mile. P^RODi is a sinj^r who pleases the many, 
who always draws large audiences, and all whose 
efforts are applauded iind encored. Mr. Stbakosch 
is a pianist of the brilliant, popular kind, who makes 
the tones of the Piano sparkle before the eyes, as it 
were, of those who arc susceptible to the beauty of 
musical sounds, but who are children in musical taste 
and knowledge. That ho can play also for the inlel. 
lectual and classically cultivated ear, we do not doabt. 
Bui he chooses to please the pnblic aod to do a good 
basincss; and he hits proved himself one of the most 
shrewd of concert maoHgera. Witli such a partner 
and manager, and witb such other excellent talent as 
they have known how to associate with ihcmsolves, 
Mile. Parodi's conrert all over our wide country have 
been attended willi success; and she has made the 
tour of the Slates in this way we know not how 
I many times. TIiib week Boston has its tnm again. 
The Concerts of Tuesday and Thursday evenings 

] had large and enthuaiaalic andiences, as usiial : audi- 

: encc« composed largely of that chiss of persons who 
' are most demonstrative when they are pleased. 
Everything, as usual, has been vehemently applauded, 
and almost everything encored. Tlie programmes 
have been various and tirillianl ; tlie popular and well- 
worn predominating, but with some iliings also for 
the more classical taste. Mile. Pabodi seems in 
perfect health and voice. She does not sing^out of 

; tune, an she did frequently when she was here lost. 
There ia the same rich, clear, resonance in her voice, 

I especially the middle and lower tones. She has great 
execution in a wide range of music. She charms 
more hj her power of voice aud energy of manner, a 
certain free abandon and impassioned air, than by 
any rare delicacy and truth of eipreasion, or really 
saiisfying refinemeot of artistic style. We have 
liked her beat in the music of Verdi ; there is some- 
thing in its coldly intense character that seems to 
suit her. Her " Ricct waltz," with variations, her 
■' Rataplan" end other such bravura fireworks, always 
bring the house down, but they have not the oKqni- 
site charm of Sostao. In the La ci darem duet " by 
the immortal Mozart," we could not dnd llio sim- 
plifilj and innocent sweetness of Zerlina in her sing- 
ing or her manner: certain paints were coanely 
overdone. Mendelssohn's " Jerusalem, thou that 
killest," &c_ she delivered in a large and telling 
voice and style; but delicacy and depth of fueling 



we could not find in those tones. In " Hear yc, 
Israel," one could only think of Jenny Lind. There 
was force and brilliancy in Purodi's rendering ; but 
it did not seem spiritual force. She is a very physi- 
cal singer. Sometimes a high, emphatic lone ia 
painfully harih in quality, and in no sense sympa- 

Sig. TiBEHiHi, the young Roman tenor, of whom 
romantic stories have been told, has a delicate, pure, 
penetrating voice, over which he has great control. 
He occasionnlly gives a note or a short phroae with 
great power of voice, like a true robust tenor.- He 
seems to have sung Verdi a great deal, for he has a 
habit of contrasting very loud with very loft tones 
of^ner than is necessary. Indeed, he is too apt to 
sacrifice iha expression of a piece to vocal display. 
Hence his singing is cold and lifeless, even when ho 
makes energetic effort. He quite mistook the char- 
acter of iSfirio gaitil ; b^innipg it in a soft cunloi^^ 
like Salvi, but making a bravura piece of it before 
he got through, intradueing a wild flourish in one 
place, and in another repeating plirnsca in echoes, 
with which surely the song could have nothing to 
do. We liked him best, too, in Verdi, especially in 
the duet from Emtxai. That from La Tmeiuta is an 
odd musical conceit, which, however sung, we could 
not admUe. 

Sig. Bebnardt is an excellent baritone ; in bis 
serious look and manner much reminding one of 
MORELLT, and somewhat too in the character of his 
voice, which is rich and resonant, bat requires forcing 
in the upper notes. He sang Fi rauviso, the duet 
from " Don Juan," a romanza by Balfe, and other 
pieces in very chaste and satisfactory style. 

Paul Jdlieb is no longer llie boy, bat his extra- 
ordinary talent witb the violin has ripened, so that it 
is more than ever a delight to hear btm play. A 
Faniasie by Vieuxtemps, a diflScolt and thon^iful 
composition, was rendered by him in quite masterlv 
style. So Psganini'a " Witches' Dance," and other 
show-pieces. In purity and firmness of tone, in 
graceful execution, anil in feeling, he is truly a young 
artist. The accompaniments were all played by 
STRAKOSCn, whose pretty, sporkling " KlKhtingale''' 
and *' Svlphide" pieces ciiclianted the multitude as 
usual.— The last concert is tliia evening. 



|Ru8ti[aI (Ifliit-ilfhat. 

The MBNDGLBtonH Qdintbtts Club announce 

their annual series of Chamber Concerts. Otto 
Dbesel, too, will givo us more of his delightful 
Soir&s. May both have plenty of subscribers ; for 
such music ns they afford is among the choicest pri- 
vileges of Boston. Of thu Orchebthal Concerts 
wo have spoken fully in another column ; those who 
intend to Bubscribo must lose no time. . . .Mr. Wm, 
ScnuLtiE, our excellent violinist, we are happy to 
Bay will ii'it leave Boston to settle in Philadelphia ; 
and we ara sorry to leani that Mr, Adokst Fries 
is in such poor health as threatens to deprive our 
concerta of bia violin for some time. Wq can ill 

afford to lose cither of them Mr and Mrs. Cabl 

Zerrahn, onr popular conductor and his wife, will 
live in town this winter, and are prepared to receive 
pupils at their residence next door to the Music Hall, 
fit place 1 Wo cordially commend them to those 
who wish to learn. See card below. 

Wo understand that 8, Faskmak Tdcserhait, 
Mus. Doc., has resigned his place as organist and 
conductor at St. Paul's Church, and with him go a 
number of the singers, thus breaking up the Sne 
double choir which it has cost long pains and prac- 
tice to make what it was. Mr. J. H. Willcoi 
leaves the organ in the Baptist Church in Charles 
Street, to take Dr. Tuckerman's place. 

Our worthy neiHbhors of tlie'-Tdegraph consult the 
interests of Art and business in one and the same 



article, criiiciilng Pasopi's concert, by the following 

ingenious method : 

Our reporter says : " Mr. Slrskosch never plsycd 
BO indifferently, end could not have eiven liia audi- 
ence more indifferent music, though his brilliant dis- 
play of Lily Date and other familiar Ethiopian mel- 
odies commanded the applause of his audience. 
With the great Beethoven looking down upon him, 
and an exquisite Chickering grand piano before him, 
we surely looked for aome higher inapiration in a 
pianist equal to any effort in the highest department 
of his art, so far as mere finger dexterity goes." 

But our reporter has a very delicate and severe 
taste in music, and is not very patient with any 
below that high-toned and aevercly claisjcal standard 
which regulates his own estimate of tuch perform- 
ances, Sirakoach's concert performances certainly 
please the great mass of his audiences, and the result 
of our observation is, that he is the only pianist we 
have heard who makes a piano at a concert popular 
or even satisfactory to three fourths of those who 
attend. The select few of course require something 
" higher ; " but the majority will continue to cheer 
what Stntkosch knows they like. 

This reminds us that we must thank the Tdegrapk 
for iu very cordial notice of our Journal, now com- 
mencing a new volume, calling it " the best paper of 
the kind, not only here but iu the world " 1 

It will be Feen by our advertising columns that 
Mile. Gabbiellb D« Lahotte commences two 
new classes next week, for pupils on the piano-forte, 
one for young misses just beginning, and one for 
advanced pupils. The lady's own musicianship, and 
patient, faithful and remarkably succcssfbl experience 
in teaching In elasscs for the two years past, must 

eusare her plenty of pupils We ask attention 

to the card of Mr. Nathan B. Clafp, who offers 
his Bcrvices as a teacher on the piano. Mr. C. hu 
talent, a high aud cultivated musical taste, and has 
had the advantage of the best influences in hia Art at 
the Conservatoire in Leipzig, from which he returns 
an accomplished pianist, and a musician with true 
and worthy notions of bis profession. We trust he 
will not lack inducements to pursue his calling here 
in his native city. 



UUSXOAL 80IR£EB. 

Piopai* ta flT< lili FotiKTH Biius or FOUR BOIRIES, 
At tb* Bfeisra. Cblckerliif^'s B«IooB, 

dartnf tba mnntbi of December, Jauusry, ?r1>rdUT and 
Hanta, OD iuatit) emiln(s %b Iw hrreafter apeiilfled. 

SubKiiptloa Ibi the ;!it1m, Io pukigw of rout ttcktla, fi. 
HataertpUno ll<tji may be tDnod al ttw HeMn. Chlckeriog's 
Kmibi, ud u the mulo Morei. 



OHAUBEE OONOERTB. 

The Rendelssohn Qnintette Clnli, 

Ilei|>ectfaUy lolorm the mndcal ruiiHo of Bastaa and vWnHj 

Iblckerlnc'i Rooini, Puka^n otelitht 
vure, S6. SlDgls Iliketi Kill be SI 



that tlw; will glfe thdr i 



ICHDELSSOII CEOliL SOCHTT. 

leuw)! mu tK THumed on TUESDA Y EVEKiyG, Oel. 



" ud Ihe '■ Px-^ 
FOBS ; " St. Put ' 
ml UbOTmia by Uac 



Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FaOSl THE Cons BET ATORT OF Leitzio, 
Qlfes lntttDDIfaa OB th* Flano ResldeDce 14HBdno SI 



CARL ZERBAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 
FLUTE AND 8INOINO. 

Mb8. GAEL ZEEBTAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 
Beaidanoa Ho. 1 Winter Plaoe. 
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IC. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

InstiuttsT af tilt |]fnna-J^aTtt, ®ig(tn fr JliaimDiij), 

3 IIA VWARD PLACE. 

HB. AUaUST FBIEB, 

TMCtm or Mnntc, will b« mdj to miTe pnplLi mfitt Ortotei 
lUta. ud mi, IM UIJrMwd UKIchird»ii'< Hurlnl EubuR. 
281 WutalDpon iiiHt, or u hli nkunw, U Dli Plu*. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

€tu^n nf Ringing ul ^iann-Zflrh, 

RESIDXHCB, U DIX FLACX. 

JOB PRISTISFG 

EKSCCIBD AT TBB OFFTCB OF 

EDWABS I.. BAIiCH, 

No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MANnFACTORER OF PIANO-yOBTB UARDWARE, 
10 Buch St. Boalon, ud W. f^ambrldKCi Ml. 

O-PIAHOS FOB SALB OK TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
IMPOBTEB8 OF FOREIGN IlllISIC, 

Vo. 769 BBOASW&T, eorner «f innth St. 
NEW roBK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
HcBldcDc* N». M Knaelukd Btiaet. 

CARL HAUSE 

OTFERS hli x-rriria u Inttnx^r In Thommh Biw (nil 

to kccobjpIUh LbrniKlTBi for public conHrt plajLnc, or Ifvh. 
log, la TtappPtfutly reqnp^ttd. 

C. BBEirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FCREION MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianot. 

OIKOULATINO MUSICAL LIBKABT. 

B^ OonaUMI} on hud ■ eompltU UBrtmait oF Antrttu 

PuhlkBtioit. 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

ft |)iftt at ftit ant KttrRturi. 
PttfaUihtd ersr; Sfttordar, at SI BolioDl Bt. BmCm. 

Tito Dollar* per Kiinnm, tn iidnaee. 

lU content) relsl* nalntT to tha Artof HDnc, batwllh 
flaniH It tb« whol* World of Art ud of Pnlltc l.ltfntnrt ) 
lncli«llnt,fH>nitlin»tollin»— 1. Crftl™! RertonotCoiMru, 
OrUBitot, DpoM ; wlltatlBHly AniljvHoritioDOtmblaWBrkl 
parfbniud, ucoudU of thalr OompoHn, ke. 8. Hodm ol 
NiTW Miule. 3. Unidoal Nen from all pom. 4, Corrtt- 
PDUdFDCt ffom muEdcal parvoni uid plaroB. 6. Ewajt ob 
muilul itTlu, tchoali, pgriods, aDthon, ccDpodllooa, fn- 
■IranHDM, IbMTlH ) on MuIdoI BdniatioB { on Hule In lu 
Monl. BoeUl, and BaUghna t»uin(a; on Huk In (1h 
Cbonh, tlM OoDurUroom, Eht Thaatn, tht ChMDlM, ud 
the Btmt, kt. t. TranalatlaDa fiom tha b«[ 0<nnaB ud 
FraDchirrlUnnpaBHiuieaiid Art. 7. Oonulaul KoUni of 
BoDlptDra,P^DUiig,fcB. 8. Orlgiii>laiidBalaiilciiPoasa,&c. 

DiahFd. — Addren J. S. DWIQHT, H Bohool St. Borov. 

TESUS OF ASTEBTIBIHa. 

Tint liiMTtiOD, pel Ud* 10 tta. 

Kaeh (DbaninRit hiarrtlon, perElDt Seta. 

For OBI aolBBui, (Ue Unea) flntluenkm SUJM 

Do do aash aubaeqnaDt. . . .MOO 

gpacla]M>tkia(laHM),iMlilDaanhn,pnlfa>anrt*. 

Paj^iBta raqnlrad In adTUW* 1 for raarl; 

~~urtarlj lb adtvioa. 

Jin. 31 BOTTOOTi RTRTIWT, 



BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

rl« promied be the CommlliM nho managed the Oirhea. 
:r>1 non^rl. or the t>M anno >o i^Ta a >cTln of EIGHT 
CONCER TS at ihe Qobtok Moaio lliu. during ili« romlng 

pniTld^ Ji/I't* hun-lTcd ttli of tlekeu aball be lubrCribnl ^r 
pnilonaloOel. 20th. 
Tbe OrctaeitiB will rnnalat of at letat Fifty Mnlldaiu, ODder 

PriroorTkkaiahirliMBerlH, tDbetucdatpInanra, tS. 
Slncle Tkteta. «. 

Sabaorlpllon Uali mar be found at the Miudo Stom. 
NATHAN KICnARBSON. Brmluy, 

MuakiJ Biohang^, 283 Waahlngton Bt . 



n» tliat a Niw Cun fbi Brrimtr) (lonnf 
1* adorlUfd) will ba open on WcdnendaT, Got. 
a Cliaa for Yaang Ladtia wilt opan on Toea- 



K Haacork Street. 



THE CASTLE H THE WILDEBIESS. 

rllS beinllfal Art nDnl, bjr Mme. Oioaai Sinn, Jni 
rouplated In tbe Jonmal of Hn*1e, tbr whl^h It waa ei 
prcalj' tranalared, hubeen reprinted In a neat punphlrt.ani 
B»j be bivlatthla offlee.and at Itaa perlodlral and bookatotei 
Priea 16 eeota. CoplH lenl by null poet-paid, for 18 renta. 



TDK SnliieHben reap«lfu)1f beg to InDiRa tbair friendi 
ud the Hotlu) pabllo, that tber hare remorad fnia 19 
Bmilh Ninth Street, to (heir new and BleginlBlon, 

308 CHBSTRDT BTKBIBT, 
Three door* Waat of Blerentb, wtiete they Inland keeping, 
beelde* their complete etork of KDROPKAN MOBIC. a lann 
aeKmntenl or AUERICAN PobllratlODi, PIANOS, VIOLINS, 






Itcafioiu o/tlu 



[C?-A CaulogDe or oar own Publlullnni may be had on ap- 

Sadon ; a1» Part I. of our complete Foreign Catalogue of 
beau* Hiulo. The otbcr porta will b* mdy In atbort 

a. Airsaf &. oo. 

806 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PiiUMirai, Bm. I, IBfiS. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€tart[n; nf t^ '^km an^ Ringing, 

v. S. HOTEL. 



PLAHO-FOBTE HTSTEUOTION. 

urn. BATHAH B. CLAPP, from [h* " ConBemlc 

dty, la now prepared to recelre pnplU IDT taKtrurtlon In tb 
Art of Plano-playlog. ApplluHnna may be made at hli real 
due*, a Hodann St., or at Klctaard»n'a Uueleal Eiehuge. 



TO FIAHO-FORTi: FI.ATERS. 

TUB DDdeidgned wonld call tbe aCIenrlon of all who 
dealre to poatiaa tbe vorki fbr plino-furle *d1d by the 

Mm now iMDiBg • — ''■■ '- " " ■•■-- 

pDt hfa prvea eo 

the mmetlcBor the 



Uie preai In Oetmany. Depnidli 
le of till* edition, the publiaber hi 

-nmcnt beyond the pcrfDrman 



itw BOBga, polkaa, qakkalepe, and tbe like, heed be deprlred 

oonipo«pd for the FlanO'Forta. 
The edition already eitenda M the following worka, which 

THE PIANO-FORTB SONATAS OF BTSTMOTES, 89 In 

THE COMPLITE PIANO-FOHTK WORKB OF MOZ.tHT, 

ISSonatai fOrtwohandt; Vol. II.eontai.ilng a2'pl«M,toi* 
lining of Rondoi, Fnntaolai, AOiglw, Mlnoete. Vailalloni and 

TUB COMPLETE PIANO-FORTl WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HATDN are in eontse of publication, mien In Cwn volamea, 
COHFlrtlng ot M Sonatai, fcur bookl of Tarlallona, a FanlaaU, 
a CaprkKlo and an Adagio. 

Ab Addltjonal VDlomenf BBEIHOVEN'S PIANO-FOBTX 
WORKS Ibr two budi, le alao In ptipaniion. whloh lii to can- 



ui biiD DiiHuuK ■ubumii, BDd wonld be happy to nrcrlre ordera 
fbr any or all of tb* abore •rorka. The pubiliher of thie Joar- 
nal haa kindly eonaeD led (o receire ud fOnaRi to Um all 

when ItarwaidHl bom Oeimuy. It ii pomlbli to Import thea* 
■oitta at the prieae gina bilov, only upon th* plan dT a lub- 
ierlptlon : nor cao any be ordarad dbIII a MdBclenI number 
or nbaniban u* obtalntd to bring tba eipene** arialng from 
tnuaportatloii, dutlei, eiebingr. Ice., within raaaonabla 
Umlti. Tb* worka will be dellrered at At pubHAiHg t,ffit ot 

nnmbar be ordered :— 

Beethoran'a g Bonatna, (OTer MO page* oT mnala,! Snda...M 

u addlthuial Tolnma of imaUer work* M 

Koian>) Plano-tOna Worka, 3 nil M 



t aa > fpeelueii. Day be Mai 
ALU>& W. THATEB. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from Englsnd) , 

3^9> Broadway^ NX, 
llozarl's Piano-Forte Works t 

AN BNTIBELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITE 

AND WJTHODT ACCOM PANIMKNT8, 

Edited hr CIPRIAKI POTTKR, ' 

PilBclpal Piorieeor of Baimony and CompoidtioD la the Royal 



Tol.'l, AlrawHhTarlalkna,.,. 



..Bound la cloth, M SS 



■ 1, Ptaoo-Fort* SoBataa, 

' G, IW do 

'• S, SonatiafDr FhinoaBdTlDllB,.. 



" 8, QuattiO and Qalnleta,... 

" S, TrIoalOr Plann, Violin iBi 

\[J- Each ple<e In tbe abora Toln. 



lei la pDbllahed eepantety, 
repnblleallon of Uoaart't 

u atampcd their eicellsaca 
e workH of art, u useTuI a* 



HoTcllo'f Catalogue Ho. 4, eoDtalnlBg an analytical and 
(henuHqn* Indri lo tbe ibura wnrki, Co be bad gratia at SSS 

poatagg. 

NOVELLO'S laUSia STORE^ 
3§0 Br«iid1wmy, Haw Ta^, 

And at 60 DeaB atreeC, Sobo Bqnan, and 31 Ponll^r, LODdom. 



8IQNOR CORELLI, 

«T Hucock BtTHt. 



TB now reedy 10 reetin pnplli. Ha may be addraaedat the 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

OftOANIST OF 8T. PAUl-'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 



rpO MV8IC TEACHKBS. 

Middle Slatee, wlgl.ea to reraore lo licaton. 



deelrable clllei In 






a mors Soalheru eilnue. Applicalhin may 



RESIDENCE. 9 MARION STREET, 1 



OTTO DBESEL 

OlTa* iDitmctlDB on the PIANO, and may b* addrecwed at 
~ ~» perquart«ofa4 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MAiruFACrTDRXBE OF 

PATENT AOTZOH 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF ETBHY DESORtPTtOH. 

W A R E B O O in S , 

"fw ft inn~>"n»m~i ■i.'juju-fxjxi, 

TREMONT STREET, 

Api» BOSTON. U 

MPMir'jGrD'"l^oS'^FH£ffTOro'^OPFIOTl. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

IhfOmCG OP PITBLTCATIOH 31 School St. BontiHi. 

Bj NATHAN RIRBARMON, 28) WMhlDgtSD St. " 
'' OEOKOE P. RttED ft CO. . .IS Tnuont Row, « 
■■ A.M. LRLAND, PnrldRM, R. I. 

C. HREDSIKO,. TOl Bmdinr, N*w York. 

BCIIARVBNBBRO ft LUIS, TWBra^wu, 

OEOROI DUTTON, Jl SochHtar, N.T. 

O ANDU ft tN)....ISSoaUiHtnthS(. PhlliKMpbb. 

JOHN H. UBLLOR, PItUbin.Ps. 

« MILLER ft BBACHAM,..IBIBKltliiuinSl.BdIlBcii«. 

" W. D. zmSAUH ft ca, BknmBah, Oi. 

" W. F. GOLBORN, dnslDiiMl, 0. 

" HOLDBOOE ft LONG Cl«(Und.O. 



TnndaMd ftii tbk .laiuiul. 

Bobert SohiuiBtm'B Imprenioiii of varioni 

Operas. 

THEATRICAL NOTE-BOOK. 1847— SO. 

Boieldieu'b "John or Paris." 

(M«j*. 1B4T, !n Dn«d«ii.)* 

A masterly opera. Two acts, Ivo dscoratioDS, 
(wo hours ID length — all &(]mirably cootrived. 
"John of Pari)," " Fij^ro," and " The Barber," 
tbe firat comic operas of tho world ; each mirron 
its com pose r'l) natioD. 

Instrumentaiion (lo nhich my atleutioD now it 
principally directed) everywhere matterly ; rbe 
wind instruments, espeuially tbe clarinets and 
boms, treated with partiality, nowhere covering 
up the Tocal melody — the TudoncuUoa effective 
here and there as independent vtnces. 

The horns ring in a high register, when the 
voice part lies etill higher, very finely and blend 
with tbe Toive. 

MarSCENBR'S " TSUPLAR AND THE Jkwkss." 

(Mij 8,1847.) 

Fleard irith great enjoyment. The compon- 
tion here and there lacki repose, not quite clear- 
ly '•Dttrumented, with ft Mnesi of happily con- 
ceived melodies. Conuderable dnunatio talent 
— some reminiscences of Weber. 

A jewel, which cannot entirely divest itself of 
its rough exterior. 

Treatment of ihe voice-parts ungrateful and 
miotbered by the orchestra. Too much of tbe 
trombones. 

The choruses went ludicrously bad ; some oi 
them should have produced a greater effecL 

In short, after Weber's, the most imporlaot 
German Opera of recent times. 



Gl.UCK'8''Il>HI0EinA IK A0LIS." 
(Uv U, 1847.) 

Schrodei^Davrient, Clytemuestm ; Jobanoa 
Wagner, Iphigenia ; Mitterwurzer, Agamennon; 
Tichatschek, Achilles. 

Richard Wagner has put the opera upon the 
Mage ; costumes and decorations very appropri- 
ate. He has also made additions to the music ; I 
thoDght I heard it here and there. And he baa 
added tbe conclnsiou: "Nach Troja. This is 
decidedly inadmissable. Gluck nould perhaps 
have reversed the process with Richard Wagner's 
opera; he would have rerrenched, cut out. 

But what shall I say here of the opera ? As 
long as the worid stands, such music will contin- 
ually come into prcouineatie again ; it can nerer 
grow old. 

A great original artist Mozart evidently stands 
npon his shoulders ; Spontini copies him often 
word for word. 

The conclusion of the opera agun is extremely 
effective, as in Armida. 

Richard Wagner's TAKNaArsER. 

(Ang, 7, IBtT.) 

An opera not to be dispatched in a few words. 
Cerlftin it is, it has a touch of genius in it. Were 
he as melodions a musician, as he is an intelleo- 
tually gifted one, he would be tbe man of the 
age. 

Much might be said about the opera, and it 
deserves it, but I must reserve it to another time. 

DoNiZKTTi'9 " Favorita," 

(Ad(. aO, 184T.) 

I only heard two acts. Puppet-show music I 
C. M. TON Weber's " Eurtanthe." 

(Sq>t.3>,IS<T.} 

We have been transported, as we have not 
been for long before. The mu^c is still loo little 
known and recognized. It is heart's blood, the 
noblest he had in bim ; a piece of his life this 
opera has cost him, surely. But then he makes 
himself immortal by tbe means. 

A chain of sparkling jewels from beginning to 
end. Ail in the highest degree genial and 
masterly. How admirably cbaracteriied tbe in- 
dividuaU, especially Eglantine and Euryanthe, 
and how the instruments ring ! — out of the in- 
most depth they speak to us. 

We were quite full of it, and talked it over a 
long time. The most genial piece in the opera 
seems to me tbe duet between Lysiart and Eg- 
lantine in the second act. So too Ihe march in 
the third act in honor of the same; but Ihe crown 
belongs not to particular parts, hat to the whole. 



BoBSiKi's " Bakbeb or Seville." 

IHm. 1S47.I 

With Viardot Garcia as Bosina. Ever en- 
liveniog, genial mnsic ; the best that RossiDi ever 
made. The Viardot makes great variations in 
the music ; scarcely a melody does she leave on- 
Inmmed. What a false view of virtuoso free- 
dom t Still it is her best rOle. 

Auber's " Mabaniello." 

(Tei. 33, IStS.J 

The opera of a ntusical child of luck. The snb- 
ject has kept it op. The music is indeed too 
coarse, souUeei, and moreover hideously instm- 
mented. Here and there sparks of genius. 

Weber's " Obebon." 

dbmhlSilStS.) 

Really loo lyrical a subject Also tbe music is 
inferior in freshness to other operas of Weber. A 
slovenly perfoimance. 

Spontoii'b "Fernando Cortbz." 
WBijn.MM.) 
Heard it with rapture for the first time. 

Beethoven's " Fidelio." 
(Ah- u. iw.) 
Bad performance and incomprehensible taking 
of the tempi by R. Wagner. 

Ciharoba'b "Matrimonio Seqreto." 

(Jnii* 19, 184S ) 

In technical respects (counterpoint and instra- 
mentatioB) thoronghly masterly ; but olberwisa 
rather uninteresting, and at last really tedious 
and empty of all thought 

Chkrubini's " Wabsertrabobb" ("Les 

DEUX JOintNEEB.") 

(JnljS) 

With great delight have heard again for the 

first time for many years this genial, masterly 

opera. An escelleot Water-carrier in Dall'Aste. 



The Piano-Vwta 



"In treating of the piano-forte, in attempting 
to sketch its history and its capabilities— offering 
a few brief notices of those masters whose per- 
formances have given it new powers, and whose 
compositions have either founoed or sustained its 
different schools — and separating the legitimate 
from the illegitimate, the ephemeral from the 
permanent, t^ tme, in short, from the false — 
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offeTtag the largest contribution 
in his pnirer lo the advancement of chamber 
musii'. For in England, wbere the na^onat 
cbiira<-ter \» tolilary rather than oociable, and its 
Te»erve 'u Btrangely mixed up vilh an impFtlieiice 
of ilrail^er]' and KM'arcb^wbere the physical 
facility of throat and fir^jor seemB to be denied, 
BDeh as makes Ibe Italian Btreet-Bingcr vocalize 
irlthout knowinc it, and the German tavern mu- 
ncian place his lands on the bow or the keys in 
a correct position — the piano-forte nill alwayi be 
the inBtrumcDt most largely in favor. To play 
refipei'lahly a solo on the violin or violoncello 
requires a devotion of labor ftnd a Eelf-rennncia- 
tion, vhivh ii not commoD ; while a quartet im- 
plies, beyond (bis, a sedulous union of lundir 
personages submitting themselvea to one presi- 
dinf; htad. The flute, it is b^gianing to be ad- 
milied, is so poor an inglrument aa lo be placed 
almost out of tlie reach of the higher order of 
tuufic Hive in on-heiitral concert" 

" Of the piano-forte — the history of its wood 
and wire — a few words must bo said. Hie bead 
of the family was perhaps the Psaltery, which, 
according (o Mr. Ilogartb, ' consisted of a square 
box, of small depth, over which was stretched a 
Bouncliiig:-board of fir, and on this sounding-boerd 
were slreCehed a set of strings oF steel and brass, 
tuned lo the notes of the scale.' The psaltery 
beinji played upon with two little rods, was sub- 
stantially the same as tha present street dulcimer. 
• • " " Aj time wore on, the little rods were 
discarded, and the psaltery became a clavichord, 
the feeble and tinblmg grandfather of the piano- 
forte. Contemporary with the clavichord was 
the virginal, Its own cousin, and pn^enitor of the 
larfier and more complete harpsichord. ■ • • 
Early in the eijihleenlh century, the little octave 
spinnel, sometimes in its most ancient and trian- 
gular form, ' was uiied to accompany sinsiDZ in 
Crivate bouses throughout Italy.' ■ ■ • The 
inh esteem in which harpsichords were held 
ttam the first, may be gathered from the scull 
and music books which Salvator Ro«a (that fiery 
and versatile genius) condescended to paint on 
the case of his instrument. • • • But the in- 
strument's worthiest claim to modern r^pect lies 
in the fact of its increased capabilities and pow- 
ers of cfleot, havini; trailed forth the exquisite 
Posfncigliof and Sarabandai, and fugues aiid 
AUemandet of Searlaiii." 

SuL-h is a brief history of the progress of dis- 
covery, which has finally resulted in the present 
Eiano-forte, which, however, has received nura- 
erli'ss improvcmenia since ito first invention, and 
is doubdess destined to receive many more. 
From the history of the instrument itself, ihe 
reviewer is led to some account of the eminent 
composers for it, wbooi he disiinguisheB into five 
clauses or eras, which we digc^st and bring to- 
gether in the following form ; 

1. The so/irf, harmonic schod, of the first com- 
posers, wiih Subaslian fiaih at their head. 

2. The expressine, mttodlc school, at the head 
of whirh is Mozart 

3. The school of ?7ierf exrciilion, of finger miuic, 
brought out by Kalkbrenner. 

4. The school of genius, availing itself of all 
the former schools for working up its own dis- 
tinct and original conception*. The first of this 
school, chronolojrically, was Clementi. 

5. The marvelloiia or kyper-romanlic school, of 
which Sigismond Thalberg was the first 

_ Wo shall follow the reviewer through his no- 
tices of these five schools and their principal 
Comporers. 

1. We have already mentioned Scablatti's 
compositions for the barpaicbord. He is " ope of 
the two earliest composers for keyed instruments, 
whose works are still beard with pleasure, the 
other being Sebastian Bach." lie is the firat 
in whose works ■' the trammels of the old severe 
Style, originatina with the Church, are broken 
through," and that "with an intrepidity which 
must have been startling in the etwi poser's day, 
Bnt the name of Scariatti has a further interest 
and significance, as belonging to the last Italian 
composer for keyed instrumenla. Since his time, 
a series of showy solo perfbrmen on stringed 
iiisCnimenta— in tMir compositlona little stronger 



than the flimsy but graceful writers of vocal airs 
of ability or expression for the Farinelli or th« 
Facchierotli of the hour — is all the contribution- 
made by Italy during tha last hundred years, to 
our enormous stares of orchestral and cham- 
ber music ; a contribution as worthies as it is 
meagre." 

Skbastiaw Bach'b works are " among music's 
least mortal possessions." The folio win <; are 
some of the reviewer's remarks upon this great 
composer. 

" Any one who can execute the works of Bacb 
perfectly, must liave gained in the course of bis 
study a force, a flexibility, and an equality of 
finger, which qualify him to attack the most Im- 
practicable of the great modem music ; any one 
who can rightly give expression to his subjects, 
as boldly and beautifully conceived as they are 
at once strictly and variously brought out, may 
be trusted to approach the richest melody of 
Mozart, the loftiest and most dramatic phrase of 
Beethoven, or the wildest imaginings of Weber. 
We are not writing for the technical student, and 
it would therefore bo superfluous in us to insist 
minutely upon the un approached preeminence 
gained by Bach in one species of composition — 
namely, the fugue ; to point out by what means 
he not only understood but sported with secrets 
merely talked about or awkwardly touched by 
others ; to expatiate upon his preludes, at once 
strongly-knit and excursive, ma.<culine in their 
boldness, child-like in their artless freedom. The 
public of musicians is already sufficiently alive lo 
their rare excellence." 

Even Bach himself, however, did not escape 
the French taste for frippery, which, from Cou- 
perin, spread over all Europe. The reviewer 

" And yet, if we compare the piano-forte muuc 
of Bacb with the harpsichord lessons of Handel, 
we shall find how infinitely small a portion of 
obsolete cadences and passages is to be asiribcd 
to Conpcrin in the works of the former, com- 
pared with the no less obwlete roulades and trills 
and chains of mechanical sequences which the 
author of ' Otho' and 'Anadne' borrowed 
from his mates of the Italian Opera. Each is 
a patriarch in instrumental writing; but Han- 
del's periwig ia the most obtrusive ; and whereas 
Bai'h never wearies by bis manner of descanting 
upon and amplifying bis themes, Handel's instru- 
mental compoaitiona are often spun to a tedious 
length by contrivances of no greater aigniScance 
than the modern Rossiiiian close, so happily com- 
pared by LisEt lo the "your humble servant," 
with which every letter concludes. 

" The august style of writing, carried to per- 
fection by Bach, was maintained by none of his 
successors- The improvements made in the tone 
of the clavichord, now become a piano-forte, and 
the rapid spread of Italian music, alike tempted 
the compOiter to attend to pleasing and rhythmical 
melody, and lo neglect those beauties and intri- 
cacies of structure, whichin feeble hands, degen- 
erate into wearisome formality. If we consult 
Charles Philip Emsnael Bach's (son of Sebas- 
tian Bacb) 'Art ot Plajinp the Piano-forte,' wo 
shall find instances of all the modern airs and 
graces, nay, tha very terms, which belonfj to the 
free style, and by an exaggeration of which, sen- 
timent becomes aflectation, and liberty licen- 
tiousness, as a thousand recent inatances testify. 

Thus Bach and his son prepared the way for 
the second achool of the piano-forte. Haydn 
followed, "uniting ancient science lo modern 
melody ; " and, so far at this instrument is con- 
cerned, should be regarded as falling between 
the two schools. 

2. KozAitT stands at the head of the second 

" His remarkable facility of execution, in which 
the man kept the promise made by the in/ant 
prodigy — his prodigal fancy in extempore poi^ 
formance, the haunting sweetness of his melodies, 
and liis legitimate employment of the daily in- 
creawng powers of the piano-forte — whether 
alone or in combination with other instruments — 
gave both the man and his music a sudden and 
extensive influence, totally unprecedented. It 
was his good fortune to appeal to and touch alt 



classes. The unlnstructed were fascinatpri bv 
ench delicious airs, as, till a recent period, hail 
b«en the tingeft exclusive properly ; the mem 
enterprising among the scientific were eniapturcii 
by novel forms of composition and harmonies at 
once bold and smooth ; while there was sufli- 
cicnt evidence of his power over the more rioicl 
ind stately forms of munc, (as in bis Sonatu in 
tbe Myle of Handel, his duet fugues, &c.] to fhI- 
isfy the porists that be bad chosen a new paih, 
not out of anv disrespect to, or ignorance of, llie 
old one, but f-mm that eagerness of genius, nhich 
makes it always, more or less, a discoverer." 

" So exquiiiiie a compound of captivating eie- 
cnlion, honeyed melody, and science wearing a 
form alluring rather than repulsive, as Mozart's 
mueic ditqilayed, was certain to form the founda- 
tion of a school of art; and accordingly, we trace 
downwards from him a long line of pianists and 
composers, who reduced his works to principles, 
on which they formed themselves. Till a belter 
title be found for it, this body may fairly he 
called the expressive school. 

" As contemporaries of Mozart, but lingerin; ' 
far behind, by reason of their feebleness and self- \ 
iteration, even in one branch of composition tthich I 
was common to both, Leopold Kozeluch and ' 
Jgwace Pi.f.tel may be grouped with him. , 
Their accompanied Sonatas are now all but for- 
gotten ; but a student mi^ht do worse than famil- 
iarize himself with the simpler and more super- 
ficial forms of expression, oy studying them as 
early lessons. They may also be thought excel- 
lent and natural practice for the hand, by tboM 
^ho have not yet subscribed lo the principle of . 
yesterday, which lends to make all the violent 
extreme positions of tbe fingers an elementary 
part of instruction. To this school, too, though ' 

Ej«ibly immediately influeni.'ed by the study of 
lementi rather than Mozart, belong Dcst^EK and 
Steidelt. Each added something to tbe exccn- ' 
tive powers of his instrument — the former being | 
of the two the more subslintial and dignified, ; 
richer in harmony, more sterling in the progres- 
sion of his passages — tbe latter being tho more 
airy in his melody, the more picturesque in his 
general conception, and sometimes the more hap- 
pily imagirtativc. • • ■ Tbe Sonatas of both 
will form part of Ihe library of every classical 

" A far greater pianist and writer of tho Mo- 
zart achool — we mean John Nepomok Hummel 
— is now to be noticed. ' To me,' writes Zeller, 
' Hummel is a summary of the piano-forte play- 
ing of our time, for ho unites, with much mean- 
ing and ^ill, what is genuine and what is new. 
You are not aware either of fingers or strinr>5 ; 
you have mutic. Everything comes out as sure, 
and with aa much ease as possible, however great 
the difficulty. Ho is like a vessel of tbe worst 
material, full of Pandora's treasures.' i 

" It appears to us that Hummel was capable of 
greater things than he ever achieved — greater 
things than the natural and delicious melody, 
never sickly, however sweet, sustained by bar- 
monies rich and choice, and alternated by pas- 
sages of execution at once brilliant and substan- 
tial. For in his grand Funtaala, and in his ' 
Sonata in F sharp minor, be so nearly reached 
that highest possible style of composition, nbicb 
evidences grandeur of thought as well as of style, 
as to Justify the belief just expressed, that there 
were powers born with him, of' whose exist^'oce 
he had but glimpses of consciousness. 

"There are many persons who would hsve 
placed another in the post of preeminence i iit 
dven lo Hummel, that other bein^ of c 
JoaN B. Crahbr. And in one point of \ 
as an author of Sludiei, Cramer nndoub^ 
tanks the higher of the two. Where 
piano-forte is koown as anything better 
machine on which some unwilling chiW 
pelled to hammer out the tunes of Ih^ 
opera — wherever the true uses c 
are sought for, and expressioi 
thing needful, even in the most cocj.jj 
rapid passages-^Cramer's Sludiei '-".(ft 
consulted and appreciated. TJ„^"jr 
fered from his too willing co^jimU mP°j^ ,'itk sJkI)* 
and Bchools, by which he was ' Sgi btilo'>t k» . 
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powers Id roanafactartiiff prettjr lessoni and fan- 
laeiai', in whitrh was no iSuicy ; and hence hia ear- 
lier Sonatas, written Id thoae yean of a miin's 
life when art is bved more than money, are 
among hi« best works — but slill not comparable 
with those of Hummel which have been cued." 

A name or two remain to be mentioned aa 
having belonfted to the expreaHve school. One 
of these is Woelffl's, In his time — that is, about 
the beginning of the present century — coniidered 
as among the moat surprising of European pian- 
ists. The name Field, too, must not be forgot- 
ten, as the arliat whom we were rich enough to 
be able to afford to Kuraia. There is Aloys 
Schmidt, whose mind is of far aironger fibre 
than Field's, and whose mnaic is far loo Utile 
known by those who profess attention to what is 
claaucal among us. Here, too, may be placed 
Ohblow. None of these masters, however, haa 
added enough of what is striking to the resoorces 
of his instrument, or lo the student's library of 
noble thoughts and cunning combinations, to call 
for detail or analysis, where space is limited, so 
that a new and mora important division Af the 
subject in hand may be entered." 

3. We now come to the third school,—" that 
ibowy, school, which fashionable ezeuulionists 
have, from lima to time, attempted to establish by 
the legenlemaia of their amazing mechanical 
powers. It will never be wholly deserted, inas- 
much as the myriad prefer the false to ihe true: 
would rather be seduced than convinced — inas- 
much as about two peraons in ten, who learn mu^c 
1 England, are endowed with any real capacity 
I for the art, and one in fifty is awakened to any 
perception of its real objects and bearings." 
" Superseding the Sonata, the Rondo -now had its 
turn ; — just then, loo, Boeaini was in Ihe zenith of 
I his splendor, and bis melodies, however fascinating 
be stage, when sung by a Sontag or a David, 
d not but eiercise an effect, destructive as it 
I was fascinating, upon instrumental composition. 
Every thing was noise and sparkle and trickery. 
I Though Ealebrenner began with a belter ge- 
' niuBjitwaspresenlly Iflidandefor (be popular idol, 
and he preferred to call down thunders ol applause 
by wonderful flights of octaves, his exijuisiteiy and 
glassy shakes, his brilliant dividioos, round and 
clear comme vne chaine de perles, or his slower 
melodies meretriciously overladen with ornament, 
— lo receiving such less noisy but more permanent 
bMiors, as would have rewarded the exercise of 
thought and meditation. In England, at least, 
Kalkbrenner's music, with Ihe exception of his 
Studies, is as wholly forgollen, as if be had not in 
bis day been the Tbalbei^ of the concert bill, 
wbile in the French capital his name is bat spar- 
ingly mentioned by the passionate and eathuuastic 
jeunetne. Uis execution has been outdone in 
piquancy by Hen, in elaslicily by Diibler, in 
veiDvity by LJszt, in delicacy by Chopin, in gran- 
deur by Thalberii ; — a fact lo be clearly slated as 
a warning, for the benefit of tbose who permit 
themselves to be seduced from what is true and 
lofty by what is tinsel and superficial. A few 
other executive artists, tar smaller than Kalk- 
brenner in their intellectual calibre, may be dia- 
mtssed in his company. Czerny, whose marvel- 
lous facility of covering music paper by the 3-ard, is 
a weekly astonishment to those who make the tour 
of such music-shops as supply "schods"; Pixis, 
who hid his light nnder a bushel, much about the 
time wbcn Sontag quitted the stage, and wbo now 
travels Europe wiih his adi^led dsaght«r, Uile. 
Francilla ; and HsRZ, only three years ago an 
indispensaUe at every London concert, bet who 
last season was unwilling, 
I benefit eoterlunment on 
(runttt gloria I Before, however, the last named 
mechanist be passed over for worthier names, 
justice demands that he should receive such praise 
as belongs toan ingenious manufacturer of changes 
on airs'^lo a melodist, whose oripnal themes have 
anerne and piquancy partakingof the beat features 
of ballet musiu. Nor let Ibis be thought mockery 
in the place of commendatiufi. Those who can 
write up to Taglioni and Fanny Elssler, — as Hen 
Hnon^ the pianists and Mayseder among the 
violinists, are exactly calcutated to do, — mast 
possess such merit ^s belongs lo elegance and 



vivacity. Some of the brilliant duetts for piano 
and violin, in which Hen has written the part for 
his own instrument, and De Beriot or Lafont that 
for the violin, may be mentioned as among the 
most vivacious and effective things of their kind. 
It is needless once again to p(^nt out how the wide 
circulation of all this music ad captandum, cannot 
but exenrise a depreciating influence upon taste, 
and perpetuate the reign of what is tawdry and 
false, and fashionable among tbose, whom other 
nurture might have rendered capable of relishing 
thoughts as well as sounds, and expression yet 
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Faix-ure OF Italian Opeea raNEwToRt 
— The Courier and Enquirer makes the following 

comments on the last of the many fruitless at- 
tempts to tnake Italian Opera support itself at the 
Academy of Music. 

3Tie Academy of Muiic. — The prospects of the 
establishment of Italian Opera in New York ap- 






1 brighter than they 






ago. The Academy of Music, a building which — 
whatever the pretense of the charter by which its 
proprietor* exist as a corporate body — was erected 
with the sole object of being the home and the 
permanent home of Italian Opera, is closed and 
IS without a lessee: the only man who has man- 
aged it with any semblance of success — Max 
Maretzek — declining to takea lease on the terms 
prescribed, and no other we believe, and, we must 
say, we trust, being unwise enough to accept what 
be refuses. As our readers know, we have not 
sustained what is called " the popular view" of the 
opera question. For reasons so often staled that 
they do not need to be now repeated, we are con- 
vinced that no series of operatio performances 
worthy of anything but hisses, can be given here 
at the price of Gfly cents or seventy-five cents for 
each admisnon ; that price would not enable a ma- 
nager to employ artists worth heariofj and go 
through a short season without ruin or dishonesty. 
For the same reasons, we do not believe that a 
scale of prices ranging from one dollar to twenty- 
five cents will sustain a manager through the year. 
Mr. Maretzek has had a very successful month. 
But September is of all months in Ihe year the 
month except August perhaps, in which the New 
Yorkers who are expected to support the opera 
are not in New York. The Academy of Musiu 
during the past month has been filled with stran- 
gers, almost exclusively: and to call the support 
of an opera house by strangers, the establishment 
of Italian opera, is aa absurdity, it is very true 
that the opera houses of Europe look to Iravelers 
for a considerable part of their receipts ; but ihcy 
do not look to them for their support. In other 
words Ihe opera would be ' an institution ' in Paris, 
London, Vienna, Milan, &c., whether there were 
travellers or not ; and Ibe tact that it is ' an iosli- 
lulion' in the great capitals of the other hemi- 
sphere, is one among the many inducements to 
visit them. The conductors of the opera there look 
at home foriu/iaarf, in one ^pe or another: what 
the travellers bring is profit. When the Italian 
Opera is on a simitar (ixiting here, then it will be 
established; and not till then. At present there 
are not enough peO)>le in New York — still less in 
any other city of the Union — who poeseas both tho 
taste and the money to support, by the mere pni^ 
chase of tickets of Bdmiasion, such an opera com- 
pany as a New York public now requires. For a 
poor operatic performance the New Yorkers will 
not accept: ihey will not even go and hiss it'.they 
keep their money in their poikets, and stay away 
— toe most ruinous of all courses lo a manager, 
for it does not even get up an excitement. Years 
must elapse before an opera manager in New 
York can rely upon the money taken at his doors 
to pay hia rent, and his company, if be ever can 
depend on that source three years tojrether, either 
here or elsewhere, which we doubt. Italian Opera 
is a luxury, a part of the expense of which, over 
and above what is paid by the public, ever has 
been, and we believe for years to come must be, 
home by acomparadvely few enthusiastic devotees 
of music, or of fashion, or of both. An Ilalian 
Open cannot be ■ustmned from year toyear with- 



out snbscribera ; and that these subwribers should 
have a choice oif seats in retnrn for advancing Ihe 
money by which the opera exists seems only ftir; 
and the outcry about exdusiveness is but a plau- 
sible clamor. But, as we undemland the nistter, 
the gendemen who administer the uffjirs of the 
Academy of Music go much farther than this. 
They demand for the subscribers in llie first 
place the interest lor their money. In the next, the 
choice of two hundred and fifty and odd of the 
best seats in the house, and in the next, the priv- 
ilege ol transferriog these seats, with their tickets 
of admission, to whomsoever they please, either 

Etnitousiy, or "for a con-m-de-ra-tion." A 
» of the house on such terms Mr. Maretzek 
very wisely his refiised. The owners of the 
house have a right to demand what rent for it 
they please ; but if thej> wish to be considered ihe 
worthy upholdersof an institution established "for 
the encouragement of the Art of Music in the 
United States," they should be content with a very 
moderate interest : and they may also reasonably 
'Claim tie cWeeof seats, but the price of their tick- 
els of admission, which should be untransferable, 
sbould either be paid by them in the current coin 
of this republic, or else deducted from the rent. 
This the stockholders as a body should seriously 
consider ; and meantime, while their vast and ex- 
pensive house stands witji closed doors, they may 
well devote themselves to the careful study of the 
fable of The Hog and the Shadow. 



The Handel Sodety in London. 

In IMS a number of musical profeisors met 
together and instituted a society for the purpose 
of bringing out a complete and correct edition of 
all the works of Handel. The editions of Walsh, 
which appeared during the lile-tiine of the com- 
poser, were justly considered imperfect, while 
those of Arnold were not only full of errors, but 
contained several remarkable violations of the 
text, The importance of the undertaking may 
be imagined from a computation made at the time, 
that, to carry it out satisfactorily, no less than 
12,000 plates would have to be engraved. As the 
speculation of a music-publisher, it could only be 
entertained at so vast au outlay that there was 
little chance of the risk being inr:urred. As the 
task of a ^ngle editor the impracticability was 
equally great, the time and labor demanded being 
far beyond the power of any one professor to 
bestow, however zealous, eompetcnl, and indefali- 
rable. With this persuasion, the orimnalors of 
the society elected from among them.«elvea a per- 
manent council, with absolute control over its 
affairs. They limited the number of members lo 
1000, who, in return for an annual payment of 
one guinea, should be entitled to a copy of each 
work produced by the soeiely during the year of 
subscription. The council was comjiosed of Sir 
Henry Bishop, the late Dr. Crotch, Sir George 
Smart, Mr. Moscheles, Dr. Bimbault, Messn. 
Sterndale Bennett, ilacfarren, E. T. Hopkins, 
Henry Smart, and other gentlemen well known 
to the musical world. Proceedings were com- 
menced with great activity, and in a very short 
time a vast number of subsuribers were obtained, 
among whom were Her Myesty, Prince Albert, 
the Queen Dowager, Ihe King of Prussia, &c. 
The council allotted the labor of editing the 
diSerent compositions to vaiioas professors of 
eminence, who consulted the original manuscripts 
in Buckingham Palace, and every other available 
source, for the purpose of emending and perfecting 
the lest. The works were produced in full score, 
with a condensed adaptation to the instrumental 
parts for the piano or oi^an. The first puliliealioti 
included the Anihemiforlhe Curonation of Gtorge 
11., edited by Dr. Crotch. Next, in close Buece»- 
sioii, came the Allegro, Penieroso, and Moderato 
(Mr. Moscheles), Either, an oratorio (Mr. LucasJ, 
Ode for St. Cecilia's Day (Mr. Mudie), Iirael w 
Egypt (Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy), Veldngen te 
Deum (Sir George Smart), Acif and Galatea 
(Mr. Sterndale Bennett), BtUhaztar, an oratorio 
(Mr. Macfarren), and The Meaiah (Dr. Km- 
baalt). A strange oveniaht was made by ihe 
council in connexion with urael in Egypt. Men- 
delssohn expressed a wish to compose additional 
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thui tbe conncil of Ihe Handel Societj 
entailed a loaa upon Ihe world which death hu 
since made irreparable. There wu the leu 
excuse for this, aince, Bubtequently, Dr. BJmbault 
printed the accompaoiaientg of Mozart, in hia 



Coveoant. This is ibe theme of the bolero, which 
I noted dowo on roj return lo the house. 



fi^^^m 



the auapiciotu beginning made b^ the Handel 
Society, a relaxation of zeal, or eooie other 
antagonistic influence caused the subscription list 
gradually to decrease, until, at a meeting of tbe 
council, it waa finallj agreed thiiC the society should 
be dissolved ; and the plates of tbe works alrMdy 

Biblished handed over to the firm of Cramsr, 
eale, and Co., with the condidon that they should 
accept the liabilities of the society, and carry out 
the original scheme. The chamber duets and 
trios, composed by Handel, have just been added 
to the catalogue, under the new superintendenve. 
These very interesttnK works were written by 
Handel in 1711, at EGnover, expressly fbr the 
study of the Electoral Princess; the words were 
provided by Ihe Abbate Mauro Hortenaio. Mr. 
Henry Smart the editor, has perlbrmed bis task 
with consummate alulity, and, in his independsnt 
accompaniment for the piano-forte, has imitated 
E^ndcl's style with great aucceaa. There yet re- 
mains, WB believe, enough for another book of 



in a more developed form as choruses, (" Hid yoke 
is easy," " And He shall purify," " For unto us 
a child is born," and " All we like sheep," in the 
" Messiah.") The style in which the present vol- 
ume is brought out proves that Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale are disposed to follow with scrupulous 
fidelity theplan of the originators of the Ilandel 
Society. The publication merits encouragement, 
as one of the most important, interesting and cost- 
ly connected with (be art of music. — Titnei, ISSS. 



Tor Ihricht't JooiBSl at Musis. 

The Ihmoiiig Fa^es. 

Od tbe eveningof the 16lh June 1861, being the 
next after that of " Corpus Domini," I went with 
several friends to tJie Cathedral of Seville lo see 
a most extraordinary spectacle, of which I have 
never met with any account in print nor ever 
beard mention by travellers. It was just at twi- 
light, and tbe vast cathedral was lit only by tbe 
blaze of candles on and about tbe high altar, and 
a few lights in sconces huug against the nearest 
columns, which served but " to make darkness vis- 
ible " — and the long aisles grander and more mys- 
terious. Tbe solemn tones of the organ added 
greatly to (he effect, and fitly gave voice to the 
feelings of the devout among the crowd who 
knelt or stood about the Altar. As Ihe liut sounds 
died away, the Archbishop in gorgeous robes of 
state ceremonial, entered the space before (he Al- 
tar, which is shut 00" from (he body of the Cathe- 
dral by an iron grating. Attendud by a body of 
priests he took his station on the right hand, while 
opposite him,on the Ieft,a small orchestra of twenty 
or thirty musicians with stringed instruments, 
horns, bassoons, and clarinets, was arranged, leav- 
ing a vacant space between them. Then appeared 
fVom either aide of the altar ten boys dressed as 
pages, in doublets of white satin, striped with red, 
with plnmed velvet luts npon their heads, and 
irith caslKnets in their hands. Advancing into the 
vacant space, they at a given rignal began to dance 
a stately minnet, singiDg with the accompanying 
orchestra. Then followed t, bolero, in which the 
castanets played an important part, and which 
they executed with perfect grace, slitl ringing 
and dancing as tbe Jews before the Ark of the 



Anjihing more strange and theatrical cannot be 
conceived. The vast cathedral, tbe blazing altar, 
tbe priests and cardinals, the dancing boys in their 
quaint and charming co8tume,the kneeling crowd, 
and as a back ground the long dim aisles fading 
away into the black darknesa, combined to pro- 
dace an ensemble never to be foi^otton. All grew 
spectral and like a dream as one by one the lighls 
were extinguished, and we wended our way bai-k 
to the streets filled with the crowd thronging its 
way homewards. Every evening for a week, (be 
dancing was repeated at tbe same hour, and with 
the same strange ceremonies, and we went again 
and again to make sure that we had really seen 
with our bodily eyes so unusual and striking a 
spectacle. 

The cathedral is at all hours a marvel of beauty 
— but at no hour more wondrous, than just to- 
wards sunset, when the rays of light pour, through 
the painted windows, tin(ing (he marble pave- 
ment with rainbow hues, and faintly struggling 
against (he gloom gathering slowly in the far off 
corners of the edifice. A few kneeling ngures, 
here and there, the beggar in his rags, ride by side 
with the high born lady, over whose form tbe 
mantilla of rii^h black lace falls in graceful folds, 
equal in God's sight and in his temple, lend a liv- 
ing interest to t^e scene : and cold must be the 
heart which is not touched with devotionil feel- 
ing, and dead (be imagination which does not kin- 
dle with aspirations towards a better and a more 
spiritual life, while the eye is privileged lo gaze 
upon the wonders of that most glorious of Gothic 
MiuBters, tbe Cathedral of Seville. Viator. 



HaTdn'a 

As this notable work is among the pieces an- 
nounced for practice this winter by one of our 
societies, (the Mendelssohn Choral,) tbe follow- 
ing review from the Quarterly Slusical RecUm, 
published in London (1B28) may be of interest 
lo many of our readers : 
Haydn's Paiiione, or " Seven lant tnordu," tcilk a 

separate Accompanimenl Jor Ihe Organ or 

Piano-farie, arranjed from the full Score, by 

V. Noeetlo. London. 

Tbo^ who have witnessed the solemn ceremo- 
nies of the Catholiit religion, can but be aware 
that much of their impressivenass on the feelings 
is made through the imagination, and as the 
music corresponds with the devotions it accom- 
panies in character, it can but bo regarded with 
tbe same emotions. The MasiSi requires 
no asristance from external circumstances to 
heighten its effect, but t)f Moiari's Requiem (as 
fine a composition, perhaps, in another style,) no 
adequate idea can be formed, unless it is heard 
□n an occasion similar to that for which it was 
wriUen. Thus it is difficult to judge of tbe work 
before us without the concurrence of " place and 
circumstance ; " nor indeed can it fairly be done 
without fully considering the peculiar occasion for 
which it was composed. That this (nay be fully 
understood, we ijuote Haydn's own preface, a 
translation of which is prefixed to Mr. Novel- 
lo's edition of tbe " Fassione." 

" It is about fifleen years ngo rince I was ap- 
plied 10 by a clergyman in Cadiz, who requested 
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effect of which the following arrangemenls con- 
tributed Tiot a little to heighten. The walls, win- 
dows, and columns of the church were hung with 
black cloth, and only one larjce lamp, hanging in 
the centre, lighted the solemn and religious 
gloom. At noon all the doorv were closed, and 
the muric began. 

" After a prelude sttitfd lo the occasion, (he 
bishop ascended the pulpit and pronounced one 
of the seven words, which was succeeded by re- 
flecdons upon it. As soon as these wore ended, 
he descended from the pulpit and fell on his 
knees before the altar. This pause was filled by 
music. The bishop ascended and descended 
asain a second, a third (ime, and so on, and each 
lime the orchestra filled np tbe intervals in tlie 
discourse. 

"My composition must be judged on a consid- 
eration of these circumstances. Tbe ta^k of 
writing seven adagioi, each of which was to last 
about ten minutes, to preiterve a connectiou lie- 
tween them, without wearying (be hearen, was 
none of ihe ligh(est, and I soon found that I 
could not confine myself within tbe limits of the 
time prescribed." 

The difficulty uf such an attempt was indeed 
enormous ; a subject more extraordinary, more 
awful, or more sublime, for die inspiriillons of 
genius, could not have been found. It appears 
(D us that the task was better suited to the vast 
and various powers of Ilandel, than to the 
milder feeling and more polished style of Haydn, | 
although wo are apprehensive (bat many of the 
followers of (he ancient faith may perhaps differ 
with us in this opinion. Haydn has, with his 
usual method and uniformity of design, laid down 
a plan for the Pagsione, from which he has 
never swerved, and which has conscquendy en- 
sured to his work a clearness and perspicuity 
that is doubly advantageous, since it almost en- 
sures its certain impression and easy comprehen- 
sion, both as a comporition and as a performance. 
It must, however, t>e recollected it was first made 
for instrumunia alone, and that the voice ))ar(s 
were added at a subsequent period. Thus, in its 
original shape, it must be conndered as address- 
ing (he feelings in a totally different language to 
that used when words affix definite ideas, and 
lead the hearers along in a given train. Upon 
such an occasion as the present, all the great and 
litde difTerences that subsist between muric and 
language must be brought to mind and allowed 
for. From the power poeseased by (he words of 
presenting definite ideas, its impressions are 
instant, distinct, and vivid ; mere melody and 
harmony being unendowed with such absolute 
means, are constrained to draw their effects from 
resources less distinct. It would be imposrible to 
add to the impresrion produced on tbe mind by 
the simple words of our Savior on the cross; 
Hayiln has therefore merely adapted to each one 
characteristic harmony, and has then allowed his 
fancy to work its will, in portraying the varied 
feelings created by each sentence, which, by the 
spell of association alone, act sufficiently on the 
feelings to awaken such emotions as the composer 
loves to heighten by Ibe powers of hia art, and 
thus he has called into action all the secret springs 
of harmony, of which he alone possessed the im- 
pulse ; and whilst parts of the composition ma^ 
at first be (bought to breathe too light a strain, it 
must be recollected, that adapting such words 
lo muric is like translBtin" from a strong into a 
softer language. The original ideas may be ex- 
panded, and perhaps softened or refined, but the 
feeling is the same, put in a form congenial to its 
new vehicle. 

A deep contrast between languor and force is 
the leading trait in the introduction, And induces 
the inference that the composer mohilded his in- 
spirations on the sufferings and theAn^esty of the 
Redeemer. The first largo, afleM^e first word, 
Padrt ceksfe, partakes of th&/aaine character; 
the words are adapted with eMqoisite feeling, and 
■ ■■ n of (he pa. JttcomlNnes strength 
; and simp^iitity has been lbs 
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Composer'g tim in the serond moTpment, Tu ili 
gmzia sei nori/enU, supportrd by the charou of 
melody. The fint bar of the subiect is one, 
however, from the Benediclus of Mozart's Re- 



throu<thout. This analt^ is curious, inasmuch 
aa it proves the occasional concurretiL-e of (treat 
■ninilii, for the character of the tiro compotltioDa 
throoghont. No. 8, Vergin MhdreAa 



ciquisiteiy tender In p^rta; a splendid 
takei place at pape S3, bar 6, in perfect conso- 
nance with one of those minute shiules of feel- 
ing; which mniic has by this means a power of 
developin<t above that of langua^. This beau- 
tiful movement is aln didliuguishi^d by one of 
IboM peLtiliaritiee that so perceptibly marks the 
rtyle of the composer. Ona of the most expres- 
sive panagea, (page 20, bar 6) begins in a man- 
ner that would lead us to anticipate something of 
what we should denominate Haydn's pretlinaii. 
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larprLie. This little manceuvre has evidently 
pleased the composer; it is often reneated, but 
IS ofa kind never lo lire. At the last bar of page 
IS, there is, as appears to as, a slight defect, 
whether of the original score or the arranger we 
caanot tell ; most probably of the former. It is 
the introduction of the Dand B by the accompani- 
ment before it is taken by the vtnces. The re- 
petition weakens the force of the passage, which 
bv its very natare is intended for the voice; and 
there i^ too wide a contrast between the treble 
sustaining the E^agatnittlia instruments or organ 
without other support. This movement, however, 
is a perfect gem, bright from the mines of its cre- 
ator, for its subject is particubrly adapted to 
Haydn's style, anil he has treated it with propor- 
tionate care. No. 5, Perche m'/iai derelillo T is a 
S|Jendid movement in F minor, and ill greatest 
beauty consists in the solidity of its style, and the 
mystery which by means of modulation it is made 
to express, whilst at the same time a beautiful 
melody is maintained, which keeps up the interest. 
The accompaniments and inter veuiag Bymphonles 
are exquisite. 

A symphony for wind instruments is next inter- 
posed, of which it is impossible to judge without 
the score ; but we depend on the word of the ar- 
ran^r, who, in a note, states it to be " a ppriect 
model of masterly counterpoint and refined scor- 
ing." It cannot perhaps be belter compared as 
B composition than to ilaydn's own " Cliaoi," 
with which it ran^ in equal companionship. 

The whole coiistmclion and development of No. 
9, Genu sctamatia, is perfect. The two opposite 
feelings of horror and supplication are combined 
and contrasted with the most exact discrimination 
and the nicest sensibility. The whole subject is 
contained in a few notes, yet it is developed in so 
masterly ft manner tliat it is never monotonous, 
hut acts with more certainty on the feelings from 
its very condensation. Thus the effect of con- 
Suing the words " Geju sdamaea " to the tenor 
as a solo, and the simplicity tA the pHssage is 
awfully splendid. No. 6, Cotuummatum eat, is 
scarcely so intense as the rest; perhaps Ilaydn 
would have done well to have sacriBced hia mel- 
ody to the awful sublimity of his suhjecL The 
movement is characteristic, but not sutt'ciently so. 
No. 7, Nella tua mono, Sitpior, is alro a little too 
florid. The L'ttoia dio tnori, with the earthquake, 
depends for eflect on the orchestra. The chorus 
can only assist in that effect by the power which 
the combination of a number of voices bestows. 

Splendid as the " Pamioiif " really is, we can- 
not consider it as the finest of Haydn's works, in 
which light it stands, we believe, throughout 
Germany. It appears to us that the subject is of 
too awfid a nature for the peculiar character of 
his mind. His intellect was of too refined a tex- 
ture to be capable of encountering and develop- 
inc an incident of such towering sublimity ; one 
which stands alone in the history of the world, and 
would almost seem to require a corresponding ele- 
vation in the mind which would attempt its treat- 
mcDf. The " Pamtt'te " does not alTcct the fri'l- 
ings with the awful, irresJslitile Milemtiity of The 



J/esnnA, the Hequtem, or even with the grateful 
emotion of its composer's own Creation. Yet in 
such a work the effect should be instantaneous 
and certain. Still it is a masterpiei-e, and the 
lovers of Haydn will rei'ognize in it all his purity 
of harmony and unity of design, and welcome it as 
a subaiantial support, if not the most splendid of 
those raised by the genius lo the fiune of its im- 
mortal composer. 
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BlBVlNORiiM. — On the 2d and 3d of September «. 
festicil WM held here loi the iDSugurilioa of h new 
music hall. There appears to be a rage foi splendid 
new hills and new orRans in the Inrger towns of Eng- 
land lately. The excuse for tbe new one in Birmlng- 
bam, where there Llieady existed one so famous, is 

The {lomniiitee of the Rreat hall in which the Bir- 
minRbam Trienninl Fotii-ul (the f^sndest periodicsl 
oinBic-mectinK in Europe) is nccuBtnmed to be held, 
with a viciv lo tbe especial intcroats of the General 
Hospital, on behalf of the fiinds of which tbe^^fcstival 
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depending; for effect upon the con)trc[;nt 

They believe, or profess to believe, that if oratorios 

were often produced during the interval of the fesli- 

celebralions. and so militate ssunst the jnst expecta- 
tions of their noble charity. Thus, while Birmingbam 
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Festival Comniittee. who are alia the eomraittee of 
the Oenctal Hospital, will not let their hall (where the 
immortal ElfJaA iras Sral presented to the world) for 
any performances whatever, except those in whieh 
tbe^ are themselveG Immediately concerned. Even 
their orstan, a work of more than ordinary maitnitude, 
is dedicated almost eicluiively to the use of their own 



entlemi 



enough. A 

breaking up the monopoly of the Festival despots, and 
this resulted in the project of a new and spacious 

cert's might be Riven to the BirminEhsm public as 
often Bs convenient or necessary. The hall being 
completed, it was of course desirable to '■ inaugurate'' 
it in an appropriate manner, and an engagement wsi 
contracted with Mr. Alpebd Mblloh to get up ■ 
series of performances in honor of the ocea^on. 

The "Messiah" was perRitmed on the first day, 
and on the second the "Elijah." The orchestra (Mr. 
Alfred Mellon'a Orchestral Cnion) numbered between 
£0 and 60 ; the chorus, chiefly local, hardly exceeded 
100 voices. The principal singers, like the orchestra 
and chorus, were all English: Mme. CTarsNovello, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Messrs. Thomas, 
Monlem and Sims Reeves. Tbe solos and the orcbes- 
tia are highly prused, but Iho choruses " left much 
to desire." There were miscellaneous concerts in the 
evenings, in which were performed Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C, (No. 1); the "Tell" Overture; Era 
Diavolo ditto ; Der f'reyMchiU and Zampa ditto ; 
Mendelssohn's "Italian" Symphony; Solos on the 
new organ, by Mr. Simms; Extracts from Costa's 
"Eli," and a variety of vocal pieces from Moiart, 
Haydn, Weber, Doniielll, Terdi, Hatlon, Wallace, 
&c. &c. 

Olottci!S¥er. — Tbe annual meeting of the three 
choirs of Worcester, Heretbrd and Gloucester com- 
menced Sept. 9th, and lasted three days. 

The preliminary arrangemenU were under the di- 
rection of Mr. Amott, organist of the Cathedral, who 
also conducted tbe musical performances. The pro- 
gramme, although exhibiting little variety or novelty, 
was, on the whole, good. The principal vocalists in- 
cluded Mesdamcs Clara Navello, Viardot Oarcia, 
Clara Hepworth. Lockey, Temple and Alboni ; Messrs. 
Lockey, Weiss, Thomas, Gassier and Sims Reeves. 
Tbe orchestra and chorus comprised in all 300 playera ; 
lesders, Messrs. Blagrove and Sainton ; organist, Mr. 
Townshend Smith fof Hereford Cathedral) ; accom- 
panist, Mr. Done (of Worcester Cathedral). 

The festival opened as usual with a full cathedral 
service, including a voluntary on the organ, anthems 



by Handel and by Mendelssohn, the Price* and Be- 

tpayiMi of Tallis, Ac. "Elijah'' was performed on 
the second maming, after a service of old English 
mnsie; and on the third morning, Haydn's "Crea- 
tion," Moisrt's "Requiem," selections team "St. 
Paul," and the following miscellany : 

Air— Mrae. Novello, "Let the bright Seraphim ;" 
Chorus — "Let their celestial concerts," UsndcL.. 
Duel— Mrs. Hepworth and Mr. Reeves, " Forsake me 
not," Spohr. Air and Chorus — Mr. Weiss, "Qui 
tolUs," Hsydn. Duet— Mesdames Novello and Tiar- 
dot, " Quia est homo," Rossini. Recitative and Ail — 
Hr. Sims Reeves, " Deeper and deeper sUlI ; " Aii^ 
Mrs. Hepworth, " Psrewell, ye limpid iprings," Han- 
del. Duet- Hme. Tiardot and Mr. Reeves, "Te 
ergo," Qrann. Chonu — "Hallelujah," (Mount of 
Oliyes,) Beethoven. 

There were miscellaneous concerts each evening. 
The gem of the first was Alboni's splendid singing of 
the air, Dah per quetta, team Mozart's Tilo, The 
whole first psrt of that concert consisted of selections 
from Hoiart's operas. Then followed the finale to 
Mendelssohn's Lorslry, in which Mme. Novello took 
the solos of Leonora ; and then tbe usual kind of mie- 
cellany of glees and operatic pieces. The programme 
of the second concert was as follows :— 

Pabt I.— Overture, Der Freyachlitl, Weber ; Ma- 
drigol, "Downinaflow'ryvale,'' Festa: Aria, "Casta 
Diva " (Norma) Bellini; Trio, "Quanto a quest' 
alma," Rossini; Aria, " Deb vieni," Moiart: March 
and Chorus, "Crown ye the altars," Beethoven i 
CavBtina, "Ah, quel tiorno," Rossini; Conccrtante, 
fbr two violini fNo. 2); Spohr ; Duetto, " Lasciami ! 
non t' ascolto," Rossini. 

Pabt II.— Symphony (No. 3), Haydn; Ballad, "I 
wBke."Bergen»wold; Duet, "Amor! possentenoroe," 
Rossini; Song, "The Village Blacksmith," Weiss; 
Song, " I love my little native Isle," F. Mori ; Duet, 
"Ih capricci," Rossini; Ballad, "Bonnie Jean." 
Linley; Olee, "Bummer Eve," Hatlon; Aria, "In 
questo semplice," Donitetti ; Quinletlo, " Sento, ob 
Dio," (Cosi fan tutii), Moiart. 

BsADfoU)'— As a sample of organ coneerts in 
England we may mention one lately given at St. 
George's Hall, by Mr. W. T. Bebt, of LiverpooL 

The organ peformances were varied with vocal Selec- 
tions by the Bradford Choral Union. The audience 
nambered upwards of I6D0 persons. Mr. Best has 
engaged to give four similar concerts. The following 
was the programme : 

Pabt 1.— Organ Concerto, No. 2, Handel. Ro- 
manza, from Symphony, " La Reine de France," 
Hnjdn. Choral March, Becker, by the Bradford 
Choral Union. Fuga (F major), W. T. Best. Air 
with variations, Bode. Part Song, " Where's .,he 
gain of restless care," L. de Call, by the Brad!ord 
Choral Union. Wedding March, Slendelssohn. 

Pabt II.— Overture (Precioia), Weber. Part Song. 
" Go speed thy fiight, sn-eet evening breeie," Otto, 
by the Bradford Choral Union. Andnnto, from Sym- 
phony in C minor, Beethoven. Frelnde and Fuga 
(Bnjajor), J. S. Bach. War Song, "The banners 
wave, the drama are beating," KUclien, by the Brad. 
ford Choral Union. Chorus, "Mav no rash intru- 
der," Handel. The Nightinealc l^borus— Solomon. 
Grand Offeitoirc, (No. 3, op. 3S) Lefebnre Wely. 



musical season here begins to exhibit some indication 
of life. For a long time nothinji has occurred at any 
of the lyric theatres worth caUing your attention to. 
The ratriie of Guillaume Tdl at the Orand-Op^ra has 
been the latest noveliv \ but the reproduction of Ros- 
sini's greatest work has not proved as suocessfiil as 
was anticipated from the immense pains and time 
expended on it. The fault is principally owing to the 
cast, which does not comprise one great name. M. 
Gueymard, as Arnold, has entirely fkiled to recall one 
.'„: „f w :. „. n .infl gj^g, jhe 
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poilrin^ in the " Suivez moi," which hi 
did not even attempt. Besides, all the music of the 
original score is not restored, as was promised, so that 
the real musical public are disappointed and ofi'ended. 
The scenery, however, Is splendid, and the ballet* most 
admirable, which, with a band and chorus almost 
beyond renroacb, goes far to conciliate the audience. 
Auher's CAeail it hrorat, with new recitatives and 
ballet music, is alnut to be put into reheanal. 1 hate 
no doubt that it will prove even more successful at the 
"Grand" than the "Camique" Opera. Tbe Chtval 
de Bromt I always oanaidered one of the composer's 
most delightful works. At tbe Italiens, the most 
lively preparations are being made for the re-opening 
next month. M. Calxado has already enlisted a 

lowing artists : — Mesdaoies Allioni, PiccotanHni, Frez- 
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inlini, Fiorentini, Gsmbirdi, Dell' Aneie, Hartini, 
Talll: SiBnDTi Hftrio, Carrion, Lucbeai, Oiuimi, 

Nerini, Anfieliiii. Mathieu, BnUesIra, Solieri, Culnri, 
fioasi, Zucchini, Sold!, and Coni. SeTrral of thtae 

pointing to Itial of SigDOi Corsi, vho big long been 
considered one of the most eminent barytones in Italy, 
and I am pertain wil! be much lilced in certain parlt. 
He I> somethinit in Bonconi'saerioue line. Mano and 
Ficeolomini willnot arrive until November, M. Calsado 
havins extended their leaTe for one month. Signor 
Bnttesini i« reinstated as conductor. It is afGrmcd 
that Sianoi Yerdi has made a large demand Tor per- 
mission to play the Traviala and other at his opcrii 
at the Italiena- M. Calzado has thought proper to 
rehise, and inleada bringing oat the Tnmata on hit 
own responsibility leaving it to the composer to 
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Nbtv VoLtiUB.— Our number of last week, Oct. 4, 
commeDced a new half-yearly volume. The month 
of October too U properly the commencement of the 
■eademlc yeai in masic ; it is the beginning of the 
musical "seaion." Wo shall be happy therefore to 
receive the names (and dollais) of aa many new sub- 
scribers as desire a weekly paper, which ihall iieep 
them "poated up" in muaical matters, and aid them 
to discern and to appreciate what is true and worthy 
amid ao much that is pretentions and tilse. Give us 
a large subscription list this winter, and we wUI make 
your paper doubly worth it. 

II7We canfumiah one andona on^ complete set of 
the Journal of Music bound; for which of course we 
muat charge an extra price. — 'With the eiception of 
two numbers only, (which occur in Tola. T. and VI.) 
we can furnish volumes bound or unbound of the 
Joimal from the commencement. Also single nnm- 



Thalbwff. 

The great pianist, m> man/ timea expected, is 
at lut auiuall; in N«w York. He arrived by the 
steamer last week, mth the in(leia%able Ull- 
DUtn for his business agent, and will commence a 
Mj.'Up of concerts there upon the 20th; afler 
which he will of courM visit Boston and the other 
cities of the Union. His presence will be some- 
thing of an event in our musiual world. We 
shall all of couTiie be eager to hear one of the two 
most celebrated mastere of the modern virtuoso 
school of pianism. With the exception of LiszT, 
no name has stood ao prominent, so long, as 
Thalbero. Liszt has long since retiredfrmn the 
arena, in which be was alwaja crowned and 
always excited the nondcr of tba crowd ; he has 
abandoned lolo-playing in public, and taken to 
coropoiing and to bringing out the great ensemble 
pieces of the masters, and to playing patron to 
new aspirants for the honor of original composers. 
It most be ten years, too, since Thalberg closed 
bis concert career, to which he now returns in a 
new country. Thnlberg was the founder of this 
whole virtuoso scbool. It was he who first 
undertook to overcome the short MMUnings of 
the piano-fbi^e hy wonderful rapidity and wide 
gnup of execution. It was he who first made 
tbo piano speak through the whole length of its 
keyboard like an orchestra, letting the melody 
ling distinctly in the middle or tenor region, ac~ 
companied at once by a deep bass and a perfect 
aurora borealis of swift, flickering arpeggios 
above. 

Many of us remember the time wben Hbkz, 
with hi* light arabesque prettinesses, in the shapo 
of variations upon well-known ain, was the won- 



der of the age ; for it is ever the few who know 
the deeper charm and insfHration of real master 
works of genius, like the Sonatas of Beethoven. 
Herz came to America after his dsy hail passed 
in Europe, and after even our cars had become 
accustomed (through the hands of skilful follow- 
ers) to the then astonishing fantasias by Thal- 
berg, with whose name all reports of concerts in 
England, France and Germany were filled. We 
all recollect the wonder and delight with which 
we first listened to the stately symmetry, the 
broad srcbitectural splendor of his Fantana upon 
"Moses in Egypt," with the light blaze of arpeggi 
accompanying Ibe Prayer. It was, if we remem- 
ber rightly, at the first concert given in our city 
by the elder of the brothers Rackbhann, about 
the year 1639, who was the first to introduce us 
to the New School piano compositions — to Tbal- 
BERo, Liszt, Henselt, Doehler, Chopin, 
&e., although it is almost a sin to class a pure star 
of genius like the last with lights that must prove 
so much more ephemeral. Since then Thalberg 
has been played to us by all tbc brilliant concert 
pianists, who have visited these shores, and finally 
by not a few young rising virtuosos who were 
bom among us. So far as it is possible to know 
Thalberg by his compoMtions, interpreted to us 
as they have been, not unskilfully, although a^ 
second hand, our musical public is pretty well 
acquainted with the style and nature of the man. 
We know his music, that is, we are familiar with 
those pieces of his by which he has been most 
known everywhere, and which he still chooses to 
make the chevavx de bataUle of bis concerts. 
We have heard Jaell, and Salter, and Heller, 
and Strakoscb, and l^Iason, and we know not how 
many more, peribrm his Fantasias on MoUe, Bon 
Juan, Lucia and Let HuguenoU — pieces which 
exhibit bis chief power as an arranger, trans- 
lator {traductor) and embellisher of operatic 
themes and icenas lor the piano sola And we 
have heard those gentler, less pretending pieces, 
like his Andante Tremolo, and some of his Noc- 
turnes, in which there is a certain poetry and 
delicacy of feeling, something like original crea. 
tion. It only remains now to hear ibcui from his 
own hands, from the fingers of their creator, and 
of the, in many respects, Gr«t executive pianist 
of the world. For if he have not all the energy 
the fantastic boldness, the singular magnetism of 
Liszt, he is withoat bis faults of questionable ec- 
centricity. There is a symmetry, repose and 
clearness in his style, corresponding, it is said, 
with the gentlemanly ease and quietness of the 
whole man. Music, which owes its peculiarity of 
strncture so entirely to the wants of the pei^ 
former in connection with his instrument, ought 
surety to be heard at first hand, as the composei^ 
player renders it, to give ft perfect idea of ita 
beauty. And this opportunity we ahdl soon have. 
Besides his Fanlasiis, Nocturnes, Etudes, 
Waltzes, Impromptus, &c., Thalberg has com- 
posed in larger forms. Concertos, a Trio for piano, 
violin and 'cello, and more recently an Opera iu 
four acts, Florinda, of which some account may 
be found in this Journal for Sept. 2, ISS4, It is 
his intention, as we understand, to give quite a 
number of concerts 411 New York, commencing 
on the 201b of this month; and be will play 
almost exclusively bis own compositions, including 
those with which we are familiar, as the Mobe 
and Don Juan fantasias, the Andante, &c. The 
repertoire also contains his Trio, a Concerto by 



Beethoven, and one or two other clasncal pieces. 
Woold it not beafine thing for n* here in Boston 
to hear him play that Beethoven Concerto, under 
the statue of Beethoven, in one of the grand 
orchestral concerts of the "Beethoven Concert 
Society"! Let ns hope. 

We shdl be better able to speak of llialberg 1 
hereafter. Meanwhile wo commence cop}'ing o 
another page a good historical classification of the 
noted composers for the [nano, written some yet 
since by Mr. Chori.et, which will help us son 
what to station the new-comer ; and we place here 
an abstract, which we once made for another pur- 
pose, from the sketch of him in M. F^tia'a Uuiver- 
sal Bic^raphy of Musicians. 

Sigismnnd Thalbere, the celebrated pianist, 1 
born at Geneva, January 7, 1813. At an early age 
he was taken to Vienna, where his musical educ 
commenced. He is said to have received lessons from j 
Sechterand from Hnmmel; but M. F^tis, states that j 
Thalberg himself denied this, as well as the assertion I 
that he acquired his talent by indefatigable labor, j 
At the age of fifteen he began to excite atiention in 
saloons and runcerta. Al sixteen he published his | 
first works, now rrgarded by himself as Iriftes, but in 
which there an indications of Ibe peculiar stvie which I 
he has since developed. One who knows 'Thalbci^ 
as he has since ticcome, both as pianist and as com- 
poser, savs M. Fdiia, vill find it inierf'^iint; lo 
examine his "Mrlange no- tei Ihiniei d" Earyanlie." 
(op. 1.) his fantasia on a Scotch air, (op. !,) and his 1 
impromptu on motives from the " Siiffe de Corialht," 
(op. 3,) which appearfd at Vienna in 1818. Two 
yean after (his he made his first visit lo England 10 
give concerts. The journals of that day are full of ^ 
him. He had written for this lour a cone . ._, . _^. 
5 ;) but it was not for this speciality that his talent 
fined him; the constraint of the classicHl form and 
of the orchestra, was too much for him. His thoughts ' 
then tnmed to the development of the sonoroaa power ' 
□F the piano ; to the combinations of varians etTccI 
and, above all, (o a novelty of which the invenlit 
properly belongs to him. The old school of pianists 
was divided into two principal categories ; namcl 
the brilliant pianists, such aa Clemenii and his pnpi 
and the harmonista, such as Moiart and Beelhove 
Each of the^e schools was snbdivideil into several 
shades. Thus Dassek, by his national inalinrt, 
tended to the harmonic school, although he wrote 
incorrectly, and muKt be considered one of the bril- 
liant pianials. Kalkbrenner afterwards followed tho 
same direction. On ihe other hand, Hummel, and 
then Hoscheles. pianiiis of Iha harmonic schoo , 1 
gave more of brilliancy to their compositions than 
did Mozart and Beethoven. But in both schools ne 
remark that song and harmony on the one hand, and ' 
Ihe brilliant traits on Ihe other, are always separated, I 
and that these two elements of piano-forte music 
only appear one bv one in lum. and in an order 
nearly symmetrical. In the brilliant passnp:ea of ' 
these two schools it is the scatu that predominate; < 
the arpeggi appear only at long intervals, and nlmosc 
always in the same forms. In ihc singing and hnf. ' 
monious passages. If Ibe two hands are broaght , 
together tliey occupy bni one side of the key board ; ] 
if thcj are widely separated they leave a void bctwi 
them ; the hannonv is not Htted up. Snch was the 
state of piano playing when Thalberg conceived the 
idea of uniting song and harmony and brilliant |ias- 
aages in one, instead of letting them allernale with 
one another by a sort of formula. He sought to make 
the whole key board speak at onee throngboiit its 
entire compass, leaving no void in the middle. This 
thought, gradually mniured and deTcl0|icd, led him to 
the discovery of a mnltitDde of ingenious corohtna- 
tioni of the figures, whereby the song or melodv could 



the lingering was greatly modified ; and the frequf 
passage oF the thumb l>n:Bme \u esMntial char 
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Id 18S0 Thalberg mai . 
Ciemtany. In 1834 he accompan 
Emperor Ferdinand, as pianist 10 ll 
her, 10 Topliii, to the meeting of h 
the Emperor of Russia and lIi^King of Prussia. 
There his playing awakened ^^nne interest. Bni 
his tme European fame daieT^ from his success ii 



Paris darinf: his first rialt there in ihc latler p«rt of 
the vcRr IB3S. Rinra then he hue made fretDrnt 
•""~ in France, Belginm, England, RumU and Ger- 
'; and everywhere the precision, delimc^, and 
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finish of his playtni;, the benuLirnl eound 

^ r„_ ,..- = ,hg brilli«nl effecta which 

idaal charm which be has 
itcd a general 



draws from his 



pDt into hig musical forms, have excited a general 
enlhusiasm. These Forms, imiiaied bj most of the 
new srhool pianist* in their compositions, or rather 
iheir arrangement* of themes from the operas, bare 
become the fasbion of nearl; alt the piano loiuic of 



CONOERTS. 
Mllr. Pabodi has continued ber concerts 

through & second week, to close this eveninj;. 
The aujiencea have been alwaj's large and the 
appetite, as indicated by encorea, insatiable. In- 
deed, repetitions Ikave been not the exception 
but the rule-^lbe unjust rule of a half-musical 
majority, fatiguing to artLita^ aud to the reatly 
muai;?al iDJnorit]'. 

We beard the concerts of Saturday and Tues- 
day. The fortoer opened with a baritone aria 
by Mercadante, from Zaira, one of the most 
pleasing toncert pieces of the kiud which we 
have heard for some time, and the better for 
being new to most of us. Sig. Bernabdi sang it 
in his usually chaste nnner, with rich, sonorous, 
manly vwce, to which we find it a pleasure to 
listen. Paul Juhes' plajcd De Beriot's " Trem- 
olo," that u to say, bis violin fantasia on that sol- 
emn Uow movement from Beethoven's " Kreut- 
zcr Sonata," aod be played it admirably. Mile. 
Fabodi sang tb^ great song of Pidea from " The 
Prophet"; AklmonjUi! The quieter por- 
tions of it sonnded finely wilb her rich, large 
voice ; but she overstepped the bounds of eupho- 
ny, of music, in some of those passionate out- 
hursls, betraying a tendency to overdo things by 
sheer physical energy. Bow dJRerent from the 
chaste, refined style of LAonANaa ! Sig. Tibe- 
BiNi gave us Mozart's 11 mio taoro,aoi much a la 
Mario to be sure, but yet creditably as to exe- 
cution and expression ; and one conld take pleas- 
ure in tbe music itself and thank him for iL His 
voice grows upon us, but sounds bi:tler in aimpltr 
melody and in declamatory passages than in any 
thing so florid. Parodi ung Com' dbtUo from 
" Lucia," effeciively in the main, beautifully in 
parl^ but still wonnding the ear and breakingthe 
spell at times by a harsh loud high note. M. 
Strako^ch tickled the ears and dazzled the 
sensuous imagination of the crowd by " Musical 
Rockets" on (be Grand Piano, whose tones he 
knows bow to bring out in all their sonorousness 
and brilliancy and sweetness. Hie pretty show- 
piece* do indeed belong to the category of mu- 
sical fireworks ; but tbe superb sweep and grand- 
eur of tbe rocket we hardly found in this case. 
The Trio from Lucreiiii Borgia vaa very finely 
sung by oil three artjstt, and produced great 
effect. Of course repeated. 

The Second Fart opened with a French Ro- 
mania, from Hal^vy's L'Ectair, sung by Sig. 
Bebnardi. Edgardo died again in TiDERiMt'a 
sweet and die-away tenor. Pabodi called forth 
roars of lauzhler by her romping ** Rataplan," — a 
clever piece of vocal tom-foolery. Paul Juliek 
played an ingenious fantasia by Allard, on themes 
from La Favorita, delighting by his exipisile 
execution, bis firm, pure violin tone, his faultless 
truth of intonation, and graceful mastery of all 
points of expression. The concert closed with 
Martini's " Laugfaing'<*Trio,'' bo long familiar lu 



English. Parodi's langh was of rather a forced 
order and not the most refined. 

On Tuesday evening (first of the extra series) 
the young Paul played one of De Beriot's fine 
Concertos ailmirably well, and made the " Car- 
nival of Venice " as grotesque and humorous as 
almost any one. Sig. Beknabdi made that 
hacknied baritone air from the "Trovatore": 
II Balen, &c., sound better than we yet have 
beard it, and gained still more upon appreciative 
listeners by hie dignity and truth of manner in 
the Trio from AuUa and the Barcarole from Don 
Sebastian. Sig. Tiberini gave us real pleasure 
in his twice eingtng of Moiart's caro imagine, 
from the " Ma^ic Flute." It was rendered with 
delicacy and with fervor. As before, he was less 
guccessrul with Spirto genlUt still employing un- 
meaning echoes and other fai^fetched bravura. 
Mile. Farodi pleased us more than in any other 
piece this time by her large, simple, truthful and 
expressive delivery of Mendelssohn's " Jerusa- 
lem, thou Chflt killest," &c. The singer seemed 
to subordinate berwlf to the noble and deep-feel- 
ing music. Her declamation of the MarseUlaixe 
Iras powerful, splendid as far as voice and physi- 
cal energy go, but not imaginative in a high 
sense, not poetic and inspired; although it took 
hugely with the multitude. She aang it well, but 
we had rather hear Rachel uug it badly. The 
trios were the well-known one from AltUa, which 
went finely, and that coarse laughing piece again. 



Stusipl (Ifkit-(!fliat. 



from day to day. Do not forget that it absolutely 
requires a pledgad subscription tif _fiflan hundred kU 
of tkkelt, at the very low price of three dollars, to 
make it safe or possible to give the concert* at all. 
Certainly our musical public will^l it to be a great 
mistake, a calamity, if they lose them by any want 
of alacrity in subscribing. Our loie of great instru- 
mental music is now distinctly put to the test After 
November, when tlie weight of long political anxiety 
■hall be somewhat lifted from ns, will there not he 
comfort in the Fifth Symphony I Shall we not rush 
10 great orchestral music as one rushes from hot 
streets in dog.dBys to the sea-sfaora I 

The great organ for the Music Hall is no longer a 
matter oF uncertainly. At a late meeting of the Dj. 
rectors, it was Anally determined that, tbe conditions 
prescribed by (he stockholders having been complied 
with, a contract may now be made, and the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Mosic Ball Association, Dr. J. 
Baxtbr Uvu ah, was anthorfxed to proceed to Sn- 
rope for that purpose. Dr. Upham left on his mis- 
sion by steamer Canada an Wednesday, and the best 
wishes of many friends and of all lovers of music 
and Art go with him. To his enthusiasm and pei^ 
severance are we chiefly indebted for the success of 
a project, which we feel confident will reflect honor 
and credit upon Boston and its public^spirited cili- 
icns iu all coming time. 

Wo passed a delightful evening last week at tlie 
rooms of the German " Orpheus," or Minnerchor. 
It was a social entertainment in true German style : 
music, conversation, lager beer, cigars and comic 
recitations blei]iiing or altertieiing in agreeable pro- 
poniona The Germans understand the art of hav- 
ing a good lime. There was a healthy, hearty good 
cheer, a perfect sense of freedom, a« well a* a lone 
of artistic refinement about iL Yet most of the 
singers are plain mechanics. Under their ezoelleot 
leader, Mr. Kbbibikinv, diey sang good German 



four-part toa^ and eborusc* among others, the Pil- 
grim Chant from Tannhaater, " I'ia and Osiris," 
from the ZavbtrJlBU, part-songs by MendeUsohn and 
oihen, and some very comical students' sonK>- Otto 
DitasBL, loo, was present and contributed so 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Schumann on a fine 
Chickering grand piano. Also Mr. LBonmnD, a 
young pianist just from the Conservatoire at Leip- 
lig, who played a very difficult Polonaise of Chopin 
admirably, and who is a musician of rare talent and 
a true artlttie tone. It will be seen by a card below 
that he propoees to reside and leach in this city, and 
we wish him all success. Mr. KRBisaMAitif sang 
several songs by Frani, whi(4) were received v 
the most unfeigned enthuiiatm ; and there « 
other songs by members of the Club. 

At tbe German Opera in New Yoik test week iha 
pieces were AfoaoaiWfo and Dtr Frtgichaix. This 
week, on Thursday evening, Lorliing's popular 1 
sic to Fouqufs "TJndine"wB5 given for the first 
time. In spite of the slashing critirinms of those 
who have been so spoiled by Itnlinn opera, that they 
regard the individual singer as of more consequence 
than the music, it seems to be the opinion of the best 
judges that this troupe presents a better musical and 
dramatic ensenVe than our cities have been used t( 
Bergmann's orchestra is superior.. .The Italian Opera 
at the Academy came to an abrupt close last week, 
Marelzek not having prevailed on the stockholders 
to telinquish their claim to the best scats gratis: : 
condition which baa proved ruinous to every man 
ager. The piece was L'EloiU da Niird. Max wa 
called out for a speech, in which he set forth the 
reason of the repealed failures in quite pungent U 
gnaga. He haa since given two operatic concer 
and it is said we may expect his troupe in Boston by 
tbeaoth. 

Hme. Db Wilbobst has given a second concert 
in New York, in which iha Tribune thinks she ^riy 
settled the question that she is destined to take rank 

among firiiH t/oniH! A musical society in New 

York, the oldest in tbe country, called the Eulerpian 
Society — something like onr Amateur Orchestra, we 

believe — held its BBlh anniveranry last week 

Ullmsnu, the indefntig«ble, who flies hack and forth 
over the Allantic like a shuttle, weavinj; star af^cr 
star of European thealru and concert notoriety [mo 
the great American web of Art and — specalation, 
has engaged llts famous contralto, Mme. Angri, 
who has heen ihoucht second only to Alhonl. Her 
speedy arrival is looked for. It is not slated whether 
she is to concertize with Thalbcbo. 



BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

IT 1" Brntumti bj thf Connnlu™ -ho manniRd the Orrhm- 
tmlOoiwrUortlH liuil»™»B lo " . - - — 



provided jtjl'rm *i>n*ici 
prevlanK lo Oel. SOm. 



uu sf tlokcti 



of EIGHT 

^rt Bncif fv." 
ibHilbtdiw 



to be Died at plnsnrs, W. 



BabKripUoB LiHi nmv Iw tOaoil at Iha HdiIc Stam. 
NATHAN RirHAItDSON. Ermlnrr, 

Mairira] Birh>DE>. 281 Wulihi(t«D ». 



UUBtOAL SOIREES. 

P rftpeins ■> giv* hia VoeaTB Saius of FOUR BOIRKB, 
At the Heun. CkickcrtMifa Saloow, 

darinjc ttrt nTnthK oT t>Kvmb«r, JaDurj, Fehnur? and 
Hwcb, on Euardaf (venlop M b« knHltrr ipnUM. 

SnbKriplioB tr Oa ^>rl». Id pic1uf« of finir tlrkgla, 8!L 
Kobfcilptlon lliu mar Ih fbuad at ih* Utoa. Cbtcktrfoi's 



OHAUBUB OONOERTB. 



The nendeUsoliD Qniatette Clnh, 

RMpHtfull 



,. muilm pabllc nf Boetiu ud vleiollj 
•li niDil mtIh of Xuat Ooaoine, to 
f.Cblcktrlnir'l Banna. PtckafU otl^ht 
pKanira, U. S-— '- " " -"■ ■■- " 
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■uTT.T.Ti OASBIEZJiE S£ JiAXOtTE, 

KESIDEHCB, U HANCOCK BTKKEC. 

M8. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FhOU the Co:(BEItT*TOB.T OF LeIMIO, • 

Qln* IHUBMIOD OH tbe Pluo >HldtDM IlHadMnSt. 

CARL ZEREAHN, 

TEACHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 

FLUTE AND SINOINO. 

Mhb. carl zerrahn, 

TEACHER CF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
BMidSAoe So. 1 'Wlntvr FUoo. 

THE CA8TIE H THE WEDEBIESS. 

nnHIS bWDtinil Art ooTcl, b; Hma. OlOMI BlHB, Jut 

piml; BiuulWcd, bu bnn njirinlMl In * nat paA|ihlM.ui(i 

Pt1« is HDti. Cnpls Hnib}' Dull p«t-piild, for 18 Mnti. 
Ordui mij hUo be iddmifld to 

A, WILLLAUa & CO., 100 Waiblsftnn St. 

riWB SnbsrHban rcBpwtrull; bei to latum tbelrriinda 
1 Hid Uie Miulflll pnbllD, IbU ll»T btn nunorad mm le 
>6eBth Ninth BUhI, m thrlr nvii ud «l«(ul Stun, 

806 CHESTBIUT flTRKBT, 
Tbit* doon Wat at E^annCh, wben tbn Intaoa kKplnf, 
b«ld» Ibeir compltn Wock or KDROPIUH HtlSIC. ■ lirn 
UDrtmmt or AUBHICAN PnUleathnu, PIANOS, TIOLIHS, 
ud UuthKl UuclundlH In nnnil. 

Tb«T iMpKtfnllT tolLcU Uw fDrtbR rappcrt at Dslin, 
rmftMiin. BHBlniJfiia, Ltsdm of Budi, ud Mhtr pnvm* 
fliniiHitad vlth mHte, lo wbom tlnj cad oOrr lli> adHMaci 
ii/'WItiUiirA*"' ■ 'i'^ taMwrMar tjU FiiUiBfioH ^ Ui 
lutf fur Abiie i^iUirArn ^ A»ih asd lik (Mud SU14I. 
[CT'A C«li)asBa oTsar awn Publioaloiu may bi Ud on ip- 

SUtatlan { ■!» Put I. of our caDplMo tm^ga Gatakgiu of 
nbuua Uuilo. Tho oUur parti stU b( naib la aobert 

a. AlXT3B.t tL 00. 

80S OHNTNCT STRUrT. 
Feiudiubu, Sdt. 1, 18U. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€tu^ if tjit ^ism utit Siogingr 

V. S. HOTEIi. 

puuf o-FOBTB nnrauonoN. 

MR. HATHAM B. OIulFP, from tba "OoBHmto- 
ilnm dR Undk," Iilpili, batLns ntonwd U bli oUIn 

Art of Pliiw-plkTli>(. Applkallou atj bg niada U bli nd. 

TO FXAITO-FOSTE FLA7ERB. 

TEtS nndnm1(iwd wmld all lb* MMaUsn or «ll «h« 
di«1n U poucM tho worfcr tor plaao.ftrto polo bj tho 
gmiHtmuurt, lo a w, ctmct, tai ilmnt itorrotrpo »dl- 
lion nov bnlng ritm llw pna la Oamu;. Dutodtof 
Di>a<> a nrj oittailTa hIi of thli cdlUOB, tbc pabUriiar hu 
pnthli prfcca M low Ui*t no oa* irbo nallj dalrH u un; 
tin prMtiM or tho laitruBMnl btjond th> pcrftnaanea oT a 
kw isBp, polkH, qahlulap*, and ttia Uk(, BHd bo dtprirtd 
ofoBBpleta MM or llM irwdtoE and moat tMBiuUBl mrlu )tt 
eoD Board tDr Ifai Pluio-Forl*. 

Th* tdlekn alrewly (XUndr to Iha Ibllowlas mrlu, vbkh 
ar« loadj fbr dvUvci^ :— 

TUK PIANO-VORTE fONATAB OP BEnUOTSN, 81 Is 

THB COMPLETB FIANO-FORTB WORKN Or UOZABT, 
tor two and roui hand!, Is two TolumM : Vol. I. coDtalotng 
18 Soulai (br two hsndi ; Vol. II. oonlatulDg 33 ploM, cod- 
•IningafRDDdo*, FinluUi, Adiiitoi, UlmioU.Tartetloiuand 
tbe 1U(, tat t*o band), (Dgttbu with four Sooaiai ud mnni 
olbor piKta Ibr fbur handi. 

THE OOMPLBIS PIANO-FORTB V0RB3 OP JOSBFH 
HAYDN an iD coDm of pobllcatloD, iIr In too •olaiDn, 
tondatlDi of M Sooalai, Itaoi bBoki oT Vaxlatknu, ■ Pantada, 
a Caprinto ud an Adii^. 

Ab AMUIoaal Toluu of BEXTH0TBK>8 PIANO-TORTB 
WORKS tor two budiu k> a^w In pnpandao, wblob Ix lo »d- 
taln Ui Vadatloni, indnnallar«aikl(rDanIJ7,Dot iDDlnded 
•ramt Iha IUrtj4wo Bonatal. 

ThainidrCTlgBad propowi la rlittOomany again In tho eanm 
of (IM •amlnf antonu, and woald bo happ; to roecln ordira 
fOraajoraQottlwaboTawDrki. The puhUabrrof lbl> Jonr- 

auoh oniaia, and alaa to rtealro and dlatrfbota tho rolDBaa 
•ban ftmrardod ftom Oonnaoy. ItU ponlble to Impuri iti»a 
worki at tbt prkM flran below, oiilj upon tho plan ofa lub- 
•crlpUoti: Boranaar bt orduad mal anOiHeiit nombar 
of aalaanban an sbtaJnad lo bring Ou oiponita aridni rmu 
lianiportathD, doIlM, eichanga, fts., wllbin naaonabla 
Usilta. Tha worki will b* dollrmd al At jnOliMnf sjHn oT 
thli Joarnalt on tbe rbllowlnf riinni pmrlflrrt that a iuttdant 

BoathoTon'i 82 Sonata*, (owrttOpagaaorniMlo,) 3Toti...ta 

u additional Tolom* or imaUarworiu 9S 
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be ri)[htly called a foundi 
inanuiuvh as lis iiatur« implies a dialinclive orip- 
n»lit/ and invention in all its diauipleB, which owe 
as mwh tolhu eiiidttnt'ii self as to bis master. Ct.K- 
MENTi, however, mast be included ia it, and, fbl- 
lowinu chronoloKii-al order, may bo placed first. 

.. T- ._ . ^^^^ ^1,^ f^^ jl^gjj. ^j., jjj^jj |j^ jj^j 



—few have lived I 



seo H progress so rapid and 



so extended. lie may be said to have wiineioed 
tlie iiifaney and ^rowih of pianoforte- playing — 
not iiB deeline, however, as some lovera of the old 
fchool have been pleased to imagine. • • • • 
Wiih a brain of Ins own, fertile enough, and a 
band sufBciently patient to eniore bim suci-ciis as 
an inventor, whether as a meloilisl, or an execu~ 
tire artist ; hia position as a young man was emi- 
nently calculflttd 10 mabe liim an ai-tist in the 
best sense of the term, • • • Throughout the 
long ran^ of dementi's Sonatas, a remarkable 
Taricty is observablti. In bis altegroi them is 
manifusta Gre and a nerve, and an employment 
of Ibe conceits of stience and (he vagaries of 
fancy, with equal freedom and judgment — in bie 
slower movements a richness of harmony, an ex- 
pn>Aiivenc8s of melody, and a maaten' over all the 
tmhroidery of music, which is so delightful if not 
lud on Willi too gaudy a fancy, dementi's woiif 
—a fairhful reflection of his playing — have been 
too much cast into the thado in these latter 

** Greater honors might jnsil^ have been paid 
to dementi, in the ibapo ot' minoter remark and 



closer analysis, did not the next and noblest writer 
for the pinnoforte. whom we must mention, de- 
mand a Benjamin's share of attention. And if 
whosoever wonld approach ihe mufic of Beetiio- 
VKN, must be con:<trained by its onparalleli'd 
variety and sugscsliveness to emp'oj' epiihet^ 
and iltnslrations almost without (he limits oven of 
bbcral-AH-(^ritii-ism — the reviewer, in iho present 
case, has a tabor of more than ordinary love and 
extpiil, by n-ason of the new light recently thrown 
on Ilia life anil works, in the biograpbical notices 
standing at ihe head of thu article. So much 
has been whiiipcrcil, but so little known, about 
Beethoven, in England, that tis much personal 
detail as can be po^-ibly herecomprcsTied, besides 
being welcome, will also be found not irrelevant 
to the understanding of his genius nnd his workf," 
The work here referred Id is entitled Bio- 
oraphi'che Nnliztn uber Ludirlij ran Beelhnren. 
Von Dr. F. G. Wegeler and "Ferdinand Jlies. 
Coblentz, 18S8. Biographical Notices of Leirii 
r-im BeetkoBtn. By Dr. F. G. Wegeler and 
Ferdinand Ries. The reviewer goes on. 

" To authenticate these 'Notizen,' which do not 
pretend to any connection or complelene«>, it is 
enough to aay^ that Dr. Wegeler, one of their 
anlhors, and himself ihe intimate friend of Beet- 
hoven, is Ihe husband of that Eleonora von Rreu- 
ning, in whose mother's house ihe wild and ec- 
centric genius found a second home during Ihi 
ycari of his bovbood, Sic. Dr. IVegeler's share 
of the work includes many original letters of a 
deep and nielancholy interest ; for the Hermit 
oTMeniia, ibongh, as life advanced, liis nature 
wnBynorW,a8 it were,inloan uncoulhand threat- 
ening shape, by auifsring and conlraefcl circum- 
stances and dome^'lic trial, — never ceased to lo'c 
his old triends, at Bonn, or wholly to drop corri's- 
pondence with them, though he might write but 
once in ten years. The second half of Ihe ■ Not- 
iien,' yet more valuable to the miisieiftn for the 
anei-dores it contains, was contributed by Ries, 
Beethoven's own pupil. 

" He was siroiigly attached to his mother, and 
cherished her memory long af\er her dei'ea^: — 
when Ries presented hims.-lf as pupil befoni him, 
with a letter from Fatlier Kes, Beethoven, who 
was then busy, and never verj' ceiemonious, re- 
ceived him with" I cannot now answer your fa- 
ther, but tell him I have not forgotten when my 
mother died" — a period of trial at which Father 
Ries bad assiitcd him with moncv. • • • • It 
is beaulitui to find htm in his earlier days writing 
and speaking of his art as a service bringing its 
own reward, and only valuable as an engine of 
money-getling, inaiiniacb as it might enable him 
10 a.«sist the poor or to help an old friend. The 
strange craving (or money which possessed him in 
his tatter days, was but a malady suporiniloced by 
physical disease, and the unworthy treatment tif 
coarse, rapacious relations. Never was any one 
less woridly than Beethoven as a boy — never any 
less disposed lo sloop as a 3'oung man. Never 
was any one less of a courtier, — mora stifT-neck- 
odly resolute not to avail himself of the luxuries 
to which ihe patronage of his great friends might 
have introduced him. 

" Cbaraelerislics so strongly marked, bumon so 
far removed from common-placa sympathies as 
thote here presenting themselves, could not fail to 
tinctura the musical career, as well as ihe person- 
al life, of their possessor. Neither Wegeler dot 



Ries (brow niueb light apon his mode of stndr; 
the former indeed tells us that Beethoven was in- 
debted for instruction to PleifTer and Van der 
Eder of Bonn, and nol (as other bii^cranhers have 
saiil) toNeefe, with whom he was merely appoint- 
ed co-organist; that Haydn gave him few or no 
lesrans; and that Sntieriand Albrechtaherger found 
him a stubborn and not very industrious pupil,- 
indisposed without question to subject himself to 
the Ftraighl-lacing of theoretical instruction ; and 
showing, when but a youth, glimpses of that pos- 
itive and selF.rclying spirit which made him, many, 
many years aflcrwnnls, defend two consecutive 
fifths which Ries had detected in one of his com- 

Ciitions, with a despotic " Wefl, then, I permit it." 
!t others, fancying themselves geniuses no less 
eminent, should be led astray, we will not say 
that Beethoven's music was like Dogberry's read- 
ing and writing, "the gift of nature;" but it ts 
certain that at an early age he manifested attain- 
ments of a height and a d.iring which ptnnted him 
out as already " first among the first. 

We find this part <^ the Review which relates 

lo Beethoven so interesting, ibat we shall preseot 

our readers with copious extracts. For example : 

" The following instance occurred very soon 

afler his being appointed fellow organist with 

' In this new position' (says Dr. Wegeler^ 
' Beethoven first cave to the onihestra an acci- 
dental proof of his talents In the following man- 
ner. In the Cntholie church the lamentations of 
the Prophet Jeremiah are sung on three days in 
the Holy Week. These compositions consi.<t, as 
every one knows, of short verses, which are chan- 
teil with a certain rhythm; Ihe vocal partconsisU 
of four noteii following each other, as for instance 
E D E F, on Ihe third of which several words, or 
a whole phrase, are fung, till at the close a few 
notes bring back the singer to the cadence of the 
common chord, As the organ is not allowed lo 
play on lbe*e three days, iha performer is only 
supported by a dight pianoforte accompaniment. 
U|>on one occasion, when it fell 10 our Beethoven 
to play this accompaniment, he asked that very 
correct singer. Heller, whether he would allow 
himself to be thrown out if Beethoven could doit 
The rash ions.-nl of the singer was no sooner 
obtained, than Bcclhovcn threw him so complete- 
ly out by variations of the accompaniment, al- 
though with his littlejinffer he struck the note 
which Heller wat lo hold all the time, ibat ihe 
latter lost the note so that be could not bit the 
proper cadence. Old Ries used to relate how as- 
tonished Lucchesi, the then Kapellmeister, was by 
Beethoven's playing. In the first burst of Hetler'i 
wrath he conplainM to ibe Elootor, and though 
the occurrence pleased that young and clever 
prince, he ordervd a aimpler accoaopaninieiit in 

" This was but the herald of a greater feat told 
us (p. 36), concerning the concerto in C major. 
At its first rehearsal, to accommodate himself with 
the pitch of ibe wind instruments, which was half 
a note higher than thai of the pianofbrte, Beet- 
hoven actually played this long and complicated 
tioA in C sharp t 

" But the slubbomneia implied in Ihese anec- 
dotes, which might have only qualified its owner 
lo eompoae in one strain — as it were, for the min- 
ers in Fridolin's foandery, and not for the lady, 
or the knight, or Ihe page, was tempered in Beet- 
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hov^n by ihat wonderful facility and power of 
adnptation hy whk-h gpnias, mred from do^ed- 
ncM and solr-oci upation, U qualified foriU loftiest 
and most excursive flights." 

"It is to be remarked, that if nolliing could be 
Rliich more unworldly and retired than Beelho- 
Ten's life; noihin;;, alao, contd be more carefully, 
almost suIleDly withheld from the market where pa- 
tronage and raa)iionn»ort,ihaii his executive talent 
He would sit down amons the BreuQinp and ex- 
temporize fantanai suitable to the characters of 
the coiEpany, nnconsi-iou^ly shsdowinp forth, as it 
-were, that turn of inveolion which should make 
tiim one day select ' Napoleon' as the idea of that 
symphoii}' which ia now called the ' Eroi^'a ;' — but 
he nereT loved to exhibit in public; and was 
incorrect, and uncertairi as a player. But, for 
thi% his mind wrought all the more incesranlly, 
and a spirit of self-concentration was nourished lo 
an unusual itrvnslh, in addition to the force of 
will, and the variety oF faney with which nature 
bad jiiiYed him so largely. And he had not bug 
entered upon the career of invention — not long 
delavhed himself from those indulfient friends, 
whose constant society must have tended tosollen 
and to humanize, when he was doomed lo be 
driven yet deeper into the recessei of his own 
mind, by ihe most terrible calamity which could 
befall him. That deafness, which finally com- 

Elled him to a total Mclusion from the world, 
ftan to manifest itself in the year 18U0; and 
there are few more painful chapters in the history 
of genius than those, still lo be added, which will 
poutain the early letters on the subject addressed 
by Beethoven to Dr. Wegeler; — few more mel- 
ancholy anecdotes than the one told by Ries, how 
the latter first became aware of bis master's im- 
paired hearing, by calling upon him, when they 
were walking together in the country, to listen lo 
a shepherd's pipe ; being do longer able to hear 
which, Beethoven stalked homeward by the side 
of his scholar, gloomy and sayiu}; nothing. The 
legend of the prisoner shut up in the iron cham- 
ber, day by day narrowing around him, but re- 
flects what the feelings of the musician must have 
been : for Ms fate approached, though no less 
Bleadily, more slowly. At first, in his letters to 
Weaelei", who is a phywuian, we find him writing 
of his malady as a secret to be kept with jealous 
care ; — then, in a sudden moment of anguish, ex- 
claiming that si^lZ-dcatr action, his only cure, was 
forbidden him by divine laws. Nur was his con- 
dition ameliorated by his domestic relations. His 
brothers, in whose case he showed a forbearance 
as extraordinary as was his violence and suspi- 
cion in other instances, were worthless and rain- 
cious. They would snatch from his table his 
compositions when half completed, and dispone of 
tbem without his consent to ihe highest bidder, 
esrelesB of promises and enga;>ements ; and Ries 

E'ves ns an illuslralive anecdote of the master and 
a brother Caripar having actually fought in the 
street about the three pianoforte sonatas, op. SI, 
(the second, one of the most superb pieces of dra- 
matic composition extant), which had been nro- 
nised to a music-seller at Zurich, but which Cas- 
par had disposed of elsewhere. Under these un- 
favorable circumstances, it was not wonderful that 
every excrescence of a nature strong, but prone 
to malformation, should become exaggerslod, until 
at last they abiorbeJ all life and force from its 
healthier parts — that a generous disregard of mon- 
ey should be exchanged for a setf-tormeniing and 
grasping avarice— that the same suspiiiouiiness, 
which made him in Vienna choose an open place 
for his residence, to escape fn>m the pilferings 
of meaner mnaicians, in particular, of one A. G. 
(Abbd Geliiiek ?) who nsed to acttle themselves 
doM in bla neighboriiood, for the purpose of steal- 
ing what they could from his improvisations — 
sliould at last drive kim to an exireme of nnnM- 
lonable harshness." 

" One more aaecdote of Beethoven's piano- 
fbite-playing which can be drawn from ihesa 
interesting 'Notizen,' may be placed here by way 
of relief:— 

* When Steibelt came, irith his great celebrity, 
from Paris to Vienna, several of Beethoven's 
friends were afnud that the reputation of Ibe latter 
might be iignred. Steibelt did not call upon liim 



B flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, and 
violoncello (op. 11.) 'The performer has no 
peculiar opportunity for display in this piece. 
Steibelt listened to it with a sort of condescension, 

Eiid Beethoven a few compliments, and thought 
imself sure of his victory. He played a quintet 
of his own comnoailion, e:itemporized, and pro- 
duced much effect by bis Iremoiando passages, 
which were then quite novel. Baelbovcn could 
not be induced to play any more. A week after- 
wards Count Fries gave another concert On 
Ibis occBsion Steibelt played a quintet with great 
success, and a brilliant fantasia, which he had 
evidently pfi( «;>— on the same theme (Pria rh' 
impegno) on which the variations in Beethoven's 
trio are written. This provoked the admirers of 
Beethoven and the master himself; they insisted 
on bis sitting down to improvise. He went to 
the instrument in hia usual, I may say, uncouth 
manner, as if he was pushed there, and, as he 
went "by, look up the violoncello part of Sioibclt's 

Suintet, laid it (purposely?) upside down on Ihe 
esk, and, with one finger, strummed a theme out 
of the first bars. As he went on he became so 
enraged and excited in his improvituition that 
Steibelt left ihe room before Beethoven had done 
— never would meet him again, and made it a 
condition that any one wishing for his company 
should not iinvite Beethovcn.'^pp. Bl, 8E. 

"But cnougli of these iliusiraiions ; though 
with such a treasury of precious material before 
us, it is easier for us lo speak of the peculiarities 
and faults of the man^-of his lonely household, 
and his gloomy death-bed, haunted by spectres of 

E overly and ruin which his own distempered fancy 
ad conjured up— than to attempt, however im- 
perfectly, lo characterize the works which have 
E laced him above his cotemporartes. But Beet- 
oven's pianoforte compositions are above parallel, 
and even to Iheir technical analysis must be 
brought something of the spirit in which they were 
comjioaed. What this spirit waa may partly be 
divined from his own confessions, as recorded in 
the charming but wild letters of Betline Brentano 
to Goethe." 

' When I open my eyes (!>^d Beetlioven) I 
cannot choose but sigh ; for what I behold is at 
enmity with my Taith, and I am forced to despise 
the world, which has no conception that music is 
a higher revelation than all their wisdom and 
philosophy ; it is Ihe nine which inspires new cre- 
ations ; and I am the Bacchus that crushes out 
this noble Juice for mankind, and makes their 
spirits drunk ; and when they are sobered again, 
then you fee what a world of things they have 
fished up to bring back with them to dry land 
again. I have no friend : 1 nuuxt needs live alone 
with myself, but I well know that Go<l is nearer 
nc in my Art than others : I commune with him 
without fear; evermore have I acknowledged and 
understood him : and I am not fearful concerning 
my music— no evil fate can befall it ; and be to 
whom it is become intelligible must become free 
from all Ihe paltriness that the olhers drag about 
with them.' 

" ViHonary as may this ' roplus ' seem, it never- 
theless contains the true philosophy of genius in 
its highest manifestation. Beetlioven says of Mo- 
zart's Don Oiomnni that the sacred Art ought nei-er 
to be degraded to the /ootery of so scanilalouK a 
subject ; and he thoroughly acted up lo this judg- 
ment in choosing the subject of his one opera, 
Fidelio. 

" Beethoven's great thoughts are not in any 
wise dependent upon the great means employed 
in their utterance. The critic who, in speaking 
of Michael Angelo's sketch of ' Cleopatra,' begged 
especial attention to the stvle ' in which that 
twisted lock is wound about the shoulders,' adding, 
■ it is but a plait of woman's hair, yet lies with an 
immensity ol coil which might beseem a serpent 
on the neck of the Medusa,' used a figuie admir- 
ably suited to many of our poet's works — admir- 
ably illustrative of his whole style of handling. 
And it is the constant presence of this grasp and 
greatness, that has led some of Beethoven's eulo- 
gists to speak of him as merely stern, dark and 
gloomy — aa if there were not some score of hi) 



srherzi laughing such an one-sided character in 
the face ; as if he had not, in the JinaJe to the 
second Razumouflsky quartet, given playfolnesi 
and joy an utterance, the ecstasy of which was 
never exceeded by Rossini or Auber himseir; 
~-a» if the slow movement of the first of the three 
Zurich sonatas (about which their composer and 
his brother Caspar fought) did not remain as an 
evidence of utter mastery over ifae finest details 
of grace and ornament; and the Jinale to the 
already-citetl Waldsteln Sonata, and the wbole 
Sonata p(u>(r>rDfe (op. 28) did not exist to remind 
them that for such pictures also as are conveyed 
by a fresh and sunny snd peaceful melody, (heir 
rugged and incomparable slorm-{)ainter has not 
lei^ his peer behind him. Even in Beethoven's 
latest com po:-il ions, by some charged irith a super- 
subtlety fatal to their excellences, (aa if it follow- 
ed that the labyrinth is impassable because the 
clue is not ready to every hand) there is always 
some outbreak of fanc^', as felicitously simple, as 
eiartling by its originality, as familiar by its truth, 
as the happiest couplet in Shakspeare. '\Vith 
ourselves, ihe genuine success which has attended 
the recent performances of the Choral Symphony, 
so long considered in England a chaotic puzzle, 
reasonably encourages Ibe anticipation of Ibat 
time when even the elaborate Sonata, Na 106, 
ith its tremendous fugued fnaJe, will be as dis- 



the pastorale, or the Lichnowskv Sonata, already 
renowned for the exquisite clearness of their 

[CoBcliuloii nait mk.] 



(Fran Uw N*w Totk Hutoil WoHd.) 

A Letter from Hector Berliox. 

[Dbak Sib ;— Will you kiadiv publish Berliai's last 
letter tram Paris P As there have appeared ■ great 
manj erroneons itBtcments about hi* works in one of 
my articles written for your p«])er, 1 think that (his 
wfll prove the boat way to do justice to his great genius, 
and to t^iraish your resden with an interesling muaicsl 
feuilletao. Tour obedient servant. 

Oust AVE Sattex. 
U. States Hotel, BosTox, Bept TOtb, 1866.] 

Uv Drar Satter : — I was in Germany when 
Mr. Millard called on me and left your amiable 
letter. This was the reason why I could not see 
him. A thousand thanks for the music which yoi 
have sent me. One sees at your manner of treat 
ing the piano, that ^'ou are one of the gre&l mas 
ters of the harpsichord. Your Morceau det 
Clochettes is charmingly original, but the Im 
promptu-llondeaa pleases me still more, on accoun 
of the dazzling grace with which Ibe theme (which 
is very beautiful in itself,) has been treated. '' 
would admire lo send you my works in return, 
but unfortunately my editors are not extremely 
prodigal, and 1 have no more copies of m 

I regret it much more, as I see in ll 
which you have been kind enough to publish in 
the A**io York Miaical Worlil many errors con- 
cerning the nalureand worthof my compOMitons; 
errors which you have committed by belie— '-- 
badly informed papers. So the apotheodB i 
cantata; it is the finale of my Grande Sympkonit 
funebre et Iriomphale for two orchestras and cborns. 
Thiri symphony was never written and performed 
forlhe'irHnsfermcnl of Napoleon's ashes to Franc . 
but for the inauguration of the Colonne de la 
Bastille in 1840, and for the transfenrent of the 
viclims of the July-Revolution lo this vast tomb. 

Faust is no symphony either, but a -Dramatic 
Legend — a con cert- opera. I believe sincerely 
that you are mistaken about ihe worth of * Ben- 
veouto Cellini ' and the ' Infancy of Christ' This 
of aU that I have ever 
concerned. The 
of Cellini will be published at Meyer's 
in Brunswick, and I cert»nly will tut fail to aend 
it lo yon on the first occasion. 

The greatest pieee that I bavQi ever written is 
the Fitiale (Judex Credent) jbf my Te Deum. 
This IC0T4 which you do notjknow, is published 
in Paris, at Bnndus. Hic^^ are many other 
works b^dcs, which it ' *" " 

to write of in the letter. ^ 

remain faithfulto my symptr^goies, which Mme silly 



last score is the happiest o 



b it wouliji take loo much space 
etier. ^^t I am ^lad that ^ou 
ly symptr ponies, wfaic^ ~~~- -:u. 



iTjfloieSiWi 
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fellowi declare now-o-d&jri to be routhful nuitake*. 
A Ihonund ihanks for ^our cordiality. 

I have returned rmm Gennany, where I bavo 
Iwcn enpajred to lead a concifrt in Baden. Mj- 
" Infancy of Chrisl," baa been better porforniKd 
there, especially the (borun, Iban in any otlier 
ptaM. Tne luccen was vei-y great. Tha ' Infancy 
of Chriit' is no cantala, bul an oratorio in three 
parts, — a aatred Trilogj'. 

The ■' Epiiode de la vie d'un Artiste," has never 
won Ibe prize at the Paris Conservatoire : you 
miaiake it for my t-antau " Sardanapalus," irhicb 
eiiatt no more ; I have burnt it. 

Now I work bard at an immense composition, — 
an opera of five ai;(B, for which I have written the 
Libretto, as I did for iho 'Infancy of Christ.' 
Heaven know* when it will be done. 

Good bye. TbouBand* and thonwndi of 
frieodly wuhe* from your most devoted 

Hector Bebuoz. 

Farib, Sept. S, 1856. 



ing a statue I 
added, too, I 

English mu: 



The Handel StRtne at Halle. 

The following spunky letter is addressed to the 
London Alhenaum : 

"You have already, in (he Alhenaum, an- 
nonneed the dmgna in progress at Halle, the 
birth-place of Handel, for holding a centenary 
festival there io IS59, with the purpose of erect- 
hira in his native town. It was 
e annooncement that the leading 
ns and professor? bad been, or 
were to De, inviied to contribute their Mmullane- 
OUB efforts to carry out the idea. Now, a higher 
object of musical intereM than honor to Handel 
could not by any ingenuity be propounded to the 
lovers of the greatest music ; for it there be such 
a thing as a settled fact in the Art, ts it not that, 
with every musician's advancing experience, and 
by every fresh opportunity of comparison, Han- 
del's glory rises, and brightens, and deepens, and 
spreads — that the variety, no less than the vast- 
ness of bis genius becomes more and more ad- 
mitted, better and better appreciated 'I Thus, 
any majeatic celebration in memorial of such 
pvatness as his should be responded to reverent- 
ly, gratefully and cordially by the people of Eng- 
land. But ere plans are formed or committees 
convoked, permit a lover of Handel and debtor 
to the Germans to suggest some reason why, if 
English niemorint there be, jC should stand on 
English, not on German ground, should be raiued 
in the place of our great feilow-citizen's labors 
and death, and not of hia birth. Never was 
there a German muucian who less belonged to 
Germany than Handel. Kre he had written a 
single one of the works which entitle him to 
alatue and laurel crown, Handel's intercourse 
with his native country had ceased. It was 
during half a century's residence in England, be- 
twixt the year 1710, when ho came to the Hay- 
market Iistian Opera to rompcBO Rinaldo, and 
the Good Friday of 1759, when he died, that his 
great productions were written-^tn England and 
for England. Not one of them that could be 
named is with German words. They were pro- 
duced to glorify our festivals — to suit our fash- 
ions—to meet our powers of appreciation as well 
as of execution. Nor is it asserting too much to 
say that in Germany, np to this day, the love of 
Handel baa not penetrated Handel's countrymen 
as it has penetrated Handel's fellow-4'itizens ; 
that his works are not so well known, not w fre- 
qnenlly, and never k adeijuaielv, performed there 
as here. We English put all our enthuaiasm 
into For un/o u* a child in b&m, the Halteliijah, 
The Hone and hig rider ; the Germans sing these 
cborosei strictly, but without any uoelion tf sym- 
pathy or tiaditiOD, or national preference. There 
IS no reasoning about thcac differences, no ex- 
plaining why the musical pilgrim must seek in 
one place for Paleatrina, in another for Gluck, 
with a certainly that there he will have the real 
meaning drawn by the executants fVom the poet's 
work ; Dot when we are raising an artistic monu- 
ment, should accident (for sucb is birth) wholly 
define and decide the place '/ — should not the 
more importjint sequel of inch accident be con- 



sidered ? Let Supemition raise its memorial 

fillar on the spot where the cradle stood, bul let 
lope and Faith build their shrines on the place 
where the Prophet liveil and struggled, taught 
and triumphed. Anolherqueslion raiiWH itself on 
the occasion, less large and generous, still not to 
be wholly overlooked. How is it possible to for- 
get former instances of musical commemoration 
in which Germany, having appeiUed lo England 
for asaiatancc, baa failed in tiereelf contributing 
much beyond such appeal ? The Mendctsbohn 
Scholarship is not the only case in which German 
reverence has said, ' Do lei us i^p into England's 
pur«e,' the while clasping her own strong box 
tight. This would matter nothing, were there 
any real feelioK of confraternity in Art betwixt 
Germany and England. But that there is little 
on their aide, all who know the land and its men 
must admit. They profit by us, they respect our 
probity, but they love us little and esteem our 
judgment less. 'This is no ' fire-brand flung about' 
ID sport. Let ua have truth all round, as the 
best courtesy or the most courteous animosity. If 
English ariiats and amateurs think it well to join 
Germany in erecting a statue to Handel in Halle, 
and not in Hanover Square or ' near the Abbey,' 
let them at lea.it stipulate, like the ' nation of 
shopkeepers' wc are atill reputed lo be, that no 
sum shall pass across the channel for any aui-b 
purpose, unless a proportionate amount — say 
twice aa much — shall have been raised in Ger- 
many by thoae suing for extraneous assistance. 
H.P.C." 



y Knneal Ednofttion at Scliools. 

We have had aome little experience in Musical 
Education at Schools. Need we wonder at ihe 
present state of the Art in this country when we 
sec, day after day, not only Ihe abuse it is aub- 
joeted to, bul the carelessness and indifference 
displayed in imparting necessary instruction. 
Few of the uninitiated would be prepared to 
credit Ihe absolute ignorance which exists amonv 
pupils in many of what are otherwise considered 
excellent institutions for teaching "the young 
idea." We have often come across the palh itf 
those who, having learned to play some fashion- 
able polka or even the more aspiring fantasia, 
with some dash and show, fancy they know every- 
thing concerning the Art. But examine farther 
into their qualifications; endeavor to extract 
from them satisfactory dcmonai ration of their 
sound and thorough inculcation into its mysteries 
and principles, and how quickly are we unde- 
ceived 1 Ilow painful to find that far from 
understanding its depth, they have not even 
touched the surface ; ihat they are not only defi- 
cient in knowledge of ihe principles but the very 
rudiments of the art I Every effect must be the 
proiluct of some cause; and if we endeavor to 
probe for the cause of this III effect, we fear we 
can trace it but too plainly. 

Music is very properly considered one of the 
most refined means of elevating our minds, and 
in its social aspect, of creating and cementing that 
bond of affection which it is so desirable should 
"find exislence in the family circle. Many pa- 
rents being conscious of ibis — if they are not 
themselves even more susi-eplible to the charms 
of sound — arc naturally led, from an anxiety for 
their children's happiness, to encourage their 
taste for it, and filially lo seek for them auch in- 
struction as will ensure them its practical enjoy- 
ment. So far their desires are most praisewoi^ 
thy. A family so educated, practising and de- 
lighting in ibcir favorite art for the sake of the 
internal pleasure which it yields, to our mind 
must be one of the moat pleasing of earthly com- 
munities. In it we cannot imacine any of those 
evils to be fostered which so often mar our hap- 
piness, blight our hopes, and doom to misery and 
wretchedness our present existence. On tha 
contrary, there we see in the brightest colors at) 
that is virtuous, beautiful and lovely. This is no 
fancy sketch; it has an existence .in fact, and 
many sucb happy examples mny be found. Yet 
we fear here begins the grand error which parents 
BO unfortunately commit, viz., an impatience lo 



realize the pleantre (hey antieipaCe from their 
children's performance, and also, we are led to 
believe, a not very commendable spirit which 
derires them to outrival others in mere technical 
ability and outward show, overthrowing at one 
stroke that beautifully symmetrical architecture 
ihpj at first BO commendably undertook to rear. 
Nothing can be more injurious to tho child, the 
professor or the art In the flrat place, a wish for 
these early precocious displays not only comes in 
Ihe way of a thorough, gystemalic training, bul in- 
duces ihe teacher lopass over much Ihat is both 
valuable and indeed indispensable to the aati^ae- 
tory progress of his pupil, and oflentimes en- 
couraigtnff a listlessness thereto which in any 
oiher sludy would bo considered highly reprehen- 
sible. In tho pupils also its ill effMts are dis- 
played in Ihe tnvlal taste, incorrect and spiritlen 
feelings they evoke in their performances. How 
much better would it rather be for parents lo 
exerciso more patience and judgment in this 
matter, and see their children's talents drawn 
forth and encourajied in the right direction by a 
trustworthy and able masteri Bow much real 
talent would not this course save lo us and to the 
world. Yet by this worse than childish impatience 
we are deluged with would-be artists the most 
contemptible, amateurs the most plebeian. 

The periodical displays usual in some schools 
we cannot but consider as detrimental to the true 
end of muMcal education. If sncb exhibitions 
mean anything, they are intended to certify Ihe 
progress of the pupil ; and it would be proper in 
judging of their performances not only to attend 
lo the mere correct reading and cert^nly of 
touch they may evince, but also lo the spirit, 
feeling and pathos with which they imbue the 
compositions tbcy may interpret, for there indeed 
is displayed their true progress— whether they 
■■ mind as well as finger. Let our 



lied within the mystifying influence of twel' 
pianos, and an organ, fkc, hammered upon all at 
once (!), or the performance of a piece which has 
cost Ibe pupil six months' bard study. How such 
strange frolicscan be said to indicate the prepress 
of each individual pupil in anything but a wicked 
display of power, we are at a loss to estimate. If 
music has anything commendable appertaining to 
it more than for the practice of mere childish 
freaks, let the pupils learu to appreciate it at 
once, so that its beauties may be auly impressed 
upon their minds, and they may learn to look 
u|ion it with different feelinos loan those which 
attach thi'msclves lo Ihe mere outward blandish- 
meots and frivolities of the world. 



SoBKRT THE Devil IN Italt. — They hfn 
got to playing " Robert the Devil " on the Ital- 
ian stage ; but the strict eensDrsbip established in 
Naples and the other Italian States has taken very 
strange, bul not unexpected, liberties with Scribe's 
rather anti-church notion /iftreffo. 

The censor has effected the following cbangee 
the opera: the GeniusofEvil, Bertram, is trans* 



ghosts; the chapel isachantable institution; the 
cross is crossed out, and Alice tuu to throw herself 
at the foot of a fir-tree instead. The Roman cen- 
sor thinks the Devil is as much afraid of a Scot- 
tish fir-tree as he is, or onght to be, of the holy 

The connection ts so cIom mai lo^cal betwemi 
Meyerbeer's music Mid every minnte phase and 
point in the libretto, Ihat these odd alteretions in 
the taltiir must make the nasic appear exceed- 
ingly ludicrous, especially to many Italian* who 
are familiar with the opera as it is leguimately 

The "Horth Star." 
The new opera is exceedingly novel and enter- 
taining. Its pictures of life have a wild and 
barbaric interest, and are new to the American 
public. The war with Russia has produced an 
undercurrent of romantic interest in this people, 
which serves as a new basis on which lo found 
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modern gtn;ie- 
fipiirep in our t^enle Undseape. The rosaack look* 
«(>ll on the Bt^M. The invasion of this northern 
honia, in rhe ant act, is fmh and pii'turesqae to 
a ronuirkablfl di-uree. Lihe northern boart anil 
bears they huddle fiiruely in, iri1d irjlh paaiion 
and greed, to be subdiK^ by a Tiur yoanf jcirl, 
who appeals lo I hpir superstition : — for even nature 
in the rouffh, and at tho roufibeBt, has sooieirhere 
a helm wbicli il bliodty obayi — uan one but get 
his hand upon it 

Like all the works of Meyerbeer, this is a care- 
fully-written opera. No ouS probably ever took 
tTutre care, or pave himself more time, to hit the 
nail of cfTei't precisely on the bend, than this 
writer. Moxart was impulsive. He wrote with 
no idea of immortality. He flnishrd his overture 
to Don Giovanni, twixt sleep and anake, the 
ni^t befor« the first performance ; and the iok 
was not dry on the paper that the orchestra played 
from at llio rehearsal the next morning. Meyer- 
beer would take more time tiian that, lo decirle 
whether the firnt chord of an overture should be 
minor or Di'ijor. He seems to write always in full 
and alarmed consi-louanesB, as to a poMble immor- 
tality, and a receding or proiirewinjt in the public 
estimate of his pothers. Pope was determined lo 
be a poet and coolly made up his mind to be one 
beforehand; and the same seems to be true of 
Meyerbeer as a composer. But Uoiart and 
Buelhoven were com[]osers because iLey could 
not help it and in spile of themselves. In the 
one cax, the men were possessed of their genius 
— in the other, they possessed themselves of it, 
l^parently, by main force. 

But detipite all this careful elaboration and 
forecast, this calculation of musical and scenic 
elTect, this bnnging-io-bear of all that can dazzle 
the eye in scenery and costume, and this patient 
waiting of years for ibe opera to grow mellow, 
and to throw olT its redundancies, cH'spite all this 
— or rather by reason of all this, — wliat a clear 
and symmetrical work is presented at the last I 

Great is the merit and great tho recompenses 
of industry I Life is short, but it is ever loni; 
enoujih judii'iou^y to wait — and we think the life 
of Meyerbeer icacbes this lesson. His early 
failures. loo, in Germany, which were signal, and 
repealed and complete — the discouraging cotem- 

Sraneous successes of C. M. von Weber, his 
low pupil with the Abbe Vopler; his wise 
changinj! of (he scene lo Italy and his study and 
cominj! out afn-th ibcre — what capital Art-lessons, 
and lifc-lcsNins, are contained in all this ! 

We advise our friends who bear this opera 
(should not the unexpectnl close of the season 
prevent their soon hearing it apain) to listen well 
to the insirumentalion. It will reward them. 
Meyerbeer has tho inimen."c advantage over the 
modern Italian composers, thai " his early educa- 
tion was not neslccted." His meloily is not the 
foam that tops the sluggishly-rolling wave beneath 
— but the wave, itselfVrolts to deep melody. For, 
in the dark waters of bis accompaniment there 
disport pold-fi»h, that flash in the sunshine of bis 
bright fsnry and illumine the depths below. 
Meyerbeer is no surface-composer. 

bime. de La Grange makes a very captivating 
younp gentleman. We do not wonder thai ilic 
Tivandieres wanted (illusively") to hiss her. Ade- 
quately to praise her singing tn this opera, woidd 
compel our ascent into tho superlatives. The 
publii!, we are glad lo see, are beginning to rub 
their eyes, preparatorily to opening ilicm, quite, 
to the merits of this great »Ingi;r. 

Mme. Bertucca Maretzek has an agreeable way 
of surprising people, now and then, with brilliant 
little feats of vnalism, for which they are unpre- 

Ered. We found ourselves silently comparing 
r with the impresario. The world seems lo go 
well with both of them — they certainly never 
looked in such excellent condition. 

The other sisnori and signorini, are quite ode- 
quale to tbe demands of the opera, with the 
exception of the unformnale Arnoldi (wo think 
that IS bis name) whose very scared and lunatio 
look, — contrasting strangely with a certain ambi- 
tioasneaa of perfomiaace, — rendera bim the least 
welcome ajipariiioD t^ the st*ge. 

JV. V. Mu^al World. 



For Dwlflit'a Jannwl ol Uiul*. 

FrDm the Coantrr- 

Natick, Oct. 16, 1856. 

Dear Dirighl — I have been detained here the 
last two or three weeks by a busincs.i which has 
occupied far more of my time during the last< 
three years than I could wish — indeed, for more 
than I can make out to be for my advantage — 
viz., convalescing. A prettj' goo<l sign thai my 
present job of the kind is drawins to a close is 
the strength of the impulse which urges me to 
write to you once more. Not thai I have any- 
thing special lo soy, nor indeed anything properly 
adapted to the columns of a Journal of Music ; 
but the impube b hem, and I give way. 

On the whole this is no bad place for a conva- 
lescent. I have a nice little room fronting di- 
rectly south, and within five minutes' walk of alt 
the public offices. There are the railroail station 
and the post-ofTice, and the building that used to 
be the principal grog-abop— where the man was 
slabbed a few years since — sundry groceries, dry 
goods shops, tailors, milliners, and all the usual 
el celeraf, with a barber's shop and an oyster 
cellar. Lawyer Baion's ofTLce is In plain view, 
and that of lawj-er Ham is only hidden by an in- 
tervening building or two. Then there are the 
four meeting houites of four difTerenl denomina- 
tions, and facing the four cardinal points exactly. 
Whether it was accident, or that there is a litllo 
gentle sarcasm in the mailer, I am not informed ; 
but tbe fact is, that while our good old Puritanic, 
Orthodox, Trinitarian Church of the siraighlest 
sect fronts exactly south, our Univcrsnlist meet- 
ing house faces directly towards the north star, 
as if it had another road to heaven ; while the 
Methodist and B.ipti^t houses, as a sort of 
" 'Iwixt and 'tweenitie?," look respectively tbe 
one to the rising, the other to the selling sun. I 
am not sure ihat either of our spiritual advisers 
lives within the live minute limits, but Dr.Russcll 
is my next tieigbljor, and just now he la of more 
importance to me tluin the gentlemen who have 
the " cure of souls." I should mention that the 
offices of onr town clerk and the deputy sheriff 
are hard by, and also the sky parlor in whith the 
new brass band meets liebdomadaly for the prac- 
tice of cacophony, and in which on Sundays the 
seven wine men, especitilly one from the East, 
meet with divers adherents and followers to ex- 
plore the mysteries of the other world through 
the intervention of tables and rnppings. I pro- 
pose that Ibcy fill tbcir noses with ruppee snulT 
and test the language of sternutation. As to the 
band, I slept one night in a house Just back of 
said sky-parlor ; their windows wore open and so 
were mine ; and I must confeiu my admiration at 
Ibe resolute perseverance and strength of ear 
with which popular melodies were put through 
their poies, no two bruzen nerve- destroyers 
being within about a quarter of a tone of tbe 
same pitch. However, people say that they have 
just begun and are making excellent progress. 
Suppose they conquer at last ; whether the 
game will prove worth the powder and shot? I 
trow not 

On tho other side of the street, a little to the 
nglii, Qiy front windows overlook tbe opeo space 
which is to be our common. It po«ees*es jnst 
now the following elements of beauty : soma 
twenty feet of old picket fence, four or five 
wooden posts wbere a ience once was, an &sh, an 



«lm, four apple trees, a few straggling peach 
trees on the site of a former garden, half a doien 
excavations with low mounds about tbem. where 
as many buildings once stood, and a very fine 
growth of weed*. This piece of ground is lo b 
levelled ofT and made into something of wbirh w 
shall be proud ; but when 7 Some say imme- 
diately; othfTv, at that future epocb when s< 
many things are to bo done — such as the crcclioi 
of a decent new station house in such a place that 
every train which stops need not stand directly 
across our main street; the removal of decayed 
humanity fi-om tbe old burying ground, which, 
but for tbe obstinacy of a few individuals, woold 
have ceased to disgrace the village long ago; 
elevation of the town clock ; the building of the I 
new town house ; the removal of the en 
house and horse sheds, which now cut off tbe 
view of our handsomest church from all sue 
come up the street from the East or sit at my 
window ; and the construction of the new road 
in the almost straight line laid out by nature, with 
her own cultings through the ledges, down to 
South Narick. 

Directly in front of my windows, at the en 
a short street, is our big school bouse, three 
stories high. Tliis building is a great subject of 
speculation to me, architecturally. Tbe north 
nde, lhat upon which I look, has a deep projec- 
tion, containing tbe entrances and stairways; but 
as the doors are in the sides of this projection, I 
cannot get over the feeling, that 1 look upon the 
back of tbe edifice, and that its front tauii 
tbe back yard. 

A little to my toft, across the street, is a wood- 
en buililing occupied chiefly by dispense: 
ready-made clothing, millinery goods, and gro- 
ceries, but in which also is printed that mirror o 
the passing age, the Natick Olnerver ! You mus' 
not suppose, because Natick is renowned in Kev 
England history- as the great Indian town, that 
our paper, like tho Cherokee Phanix in tboae | 
days, when slavery. bad not yet driven tbe Che- i 
rokecs from iheir homes and stolen their culti- 
vated lands, is printed half in Kngllsh and half in 
Indian. I assure you, solemnly that is not tbe 

Between the school boose and this last named ' 
building, the two structures being my picture 
frame, I liave a Utile view, which has been, ' 
during ray imprisonment, a source of great de- 
light. You roust know that the land which 
spreads away south of my street is for about half 
a mile so level that we do not compare il to a 
pancake, but give our idea of tho flatness of that ' 
palatable viand by saying they are as fiat as il. 
Il has been declared to be as fiat as one of Cass's I 
speeches ; but I cannot say as to that. 

Now, beyond this plain rises abruptly the I 
Deacon's Hill— not the lofty elevalioa I (bought ' 
it in boyhood, (it has diminished in some such | 
measure as has tbe value of the dollar, which I 
then thought wealth) but a pleasant little pile of 
rocks and earth, thrown up some 140 or IfiO feet, 
dirwlly from the meadow. The curve tbat its 
upper outline makes, falling gently awav to the 
left into a low ridge, until it is lost behind the 
printing office, is precisely that of Hogarth's line 
of beauty and gnce. The whtde ia covered 
completely with dense forest. And here the 
Great Painter has been at work. 

The flnt time I sat at my window he bad just 
began to lay new colors' npon his ground (rf* green. 
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The poJDt of deepest color war, nnct still is, a 
tittle clump of pines just at (be tipci of the 
heipht, near the hiifre flat rock whore the moun- 
tain craaberrjF and the bearberry prow ; nnd from 
tliat ipot I could trace the "radunl shades of lighter 
and lighter green into a yellowish green, a fjreen- 
ish yellow, and so on to a confirmed straw color. 
The next morning a new coat had been given 
my picture. The yellows had deepened ; and so 
it went on day after day — an inandibte symphony, 
in which the theme was working out in delicious 
harTDoniea, until my picture was a Duuter piece of 
brilliant, harmonious coloring. The pines re- 
tained their dark depths of green ; the hiukories 
became golden ; a maple here and there added 
lireliness to the picture, resplendent in a dren 
that vied with tbe purple brocades of Copley's 
pictures; sturdy oaks were more detiberale in 
changing their coslnme, trying mixtures of green 
and red, bat setiliog finally upon a rich dark 
brown relvct Down by tbe meadows, like pret- 
ty maidens, stood a long line of grsi-eful birches, 
and having their roots in the wet earth, (bey re- 
tained still their dKliuate pale green robes. 

Somewhere in your Journal a long time ago I 
compared the orchestral mumc of Mundeldsohn to 
tbis kind of work from the Great Painter's hand. 
1 do not withdraw the simile. If the melody in 
the one case and the clearly defined design in the 
other be wanting, yet how dcliciouity beautiful, 
bow sootbing, or how exhilarating tbe harmony! 

Dr. Russell takes me out with him to ride when 
be visils his distant patients. During some of 
these rides I bare seen bite of colored landscape 
which seem to me beyond anything previously 
within my experience. Are the woods more 
brilliant tbis fall than usual ? Or after a three 
years' in/erreynum, do they strike mo more than 
ever? On our way to Sherborn is a bit of 
swamp. The young maples, and now some oaks 
which grow tliere, have had a color, than nhi.^h, 
with the sun shining on and through Ihi'm, as I 
have repeatedly seen it, nothing in Church's 
picture is more brilliant and dazzling nor higher 
in color. I did hope to be able to ramble along 
Clkarles river, or about our numerous ponds in 
search of such a scene as that of the picture re- 
ferred to, but the leaves are falling, and I have 
not had the strength. But I have seen enouph 
within tbe lasljfew wkbIis to enable me to feel 
that picture posible. Would not our European 
friends laugh, though, at such a piece of coloring! 
Laugh away, friends ; you aiy me have no ppring. 
I assure you, you have no autumn — you have no 
conouption of it as we enjoy it. A. W". T. 
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7etiB Taniu Vaguer. 
The aacond edition, revised and enlarged, of 
M.Fbtib'8 Bioifrapkie UnioentUe det ilimeunr, 
'a soon to appear in Paris, from tbe prees of ft(H. 
Firmia Didot brothers. Tlie Iteiue cl Gnzelle 
hluncaie publishes the learned anther's Preface 
in advance, which we may deem it worth while 
at some convenient lime to give to our readers in 
full.' We have read enough to see tbat M. FStis 
is as firmly set as ever against the mnsic and the 
theories of BioH.iBD Waoneb. That be fully 



appreciates his music or fully understands his 

theories, is by no means clear to us. Tet that he 
is not tiltinic merely ngaiust windmills, but against 
false tendencips, which are too common, however 
much they may serve to Wind the critic to what- 
ever truer and (ireater elements there may be in 
Wagnpr, must be admitted. We translate a few 
paraaraphs. He says ; 

" One of the greatest obstacles to correct judg- 
ment of the worth of musical works is found in 
tbe doctrine of progress applied to the Arta I 
have long had to rtruggle ajtainst it, and to sup- 
port ardent polemics, when I maintained that 
music undergoes transformation, but does not 
progress, except in Its material elements. To-day, 
In view of the condition of Art throughout all 
Europe, no one longer dares to oppose me with 
the term progres" ; a prudent silence is observed 
upon the sulyct. Perhaps I should not find now 
many adversaries, should I say, according to my 
conviction, that certain things, considered aa a 
prc^ess, are in reality a decadence. For ex- 
ample, the development of the thought of a work, 
within certain limits. Is undoubtedly a condition 
of beauty ; but if one overreacli the mark, tbe 
result is diffusenea!, and the elTect of the first 
thought is weakened. Carried lo the pilch that 
it is to-day, the mania for development produces 
only fatigue and distaste : this is decadence. The 
character of grandeur excites our admiration; 
we find it rused to its highest power In the works 
of Handel, of GInck, and of the second epoch of 
Beethoven ; hut (he gigantesque, the dispropor- 
tionate, which men have sought more recently to 
realize in certain productions, are monstrosities 
which indicate an erratic epoch. Elegant and 
unexpected modulation, when not too profusely 
lavished, is one of the riches born of our modern 
tonality; .Mozart, that model of perfection, whom 
we always have to cite, has derived admirable ef- 
tfccts from it j but multiplied t« excess, employed 
at every instant to di^uise the poverty of tho 
melodic thought, according to the method of cer- 
tain compoai'Fs, modulation Is equivalent to mo- 
notony and becomes an indication of (he decay of 
ArL Finally, instrumental coloring is one of the 
most beautiful acquisitions of the modern music; 
its developments have been the fruits of the pro- 
gressive improvement of inatrumunta and of the 
invention of several new elements of sonority. 
There cannot bo too many means for the artist who 
uses them with taste for tbe adornment of a thought 
beautiful with inspiration and originality, and 
who, in the multitude of possible effects, knows 
bow to chooje and find at once the secret of tha 
right nuance and of variety ; but the excess of 
instrumentation, the fatigue it causes by the in- 
cessant combination of all its elements ; rhe noise 
the constantly increasing racket of its exagger- 
ated forces, by which tbe ear is deafened in onr 
days, is decadence, nothing but decadence, instead 
of being prepress. 

" We say it with confidence : the doctrine of 
progress, good and true for tbe sciences as for 
ioduilrr, has nothing to do with the arts of im- 
agination, and less with music than with any 
other. It cannot furnish any valid rule for the 
appreciation of the works and talent of au artist 
It is in the object of these woriis, in tbe thought 
and ia the seatimeiit which have dictated them, 
tbat we must seek their value. With very lim- 
ited developments, simple and rara tnoi'Lulations, 
in short, with an inatrnmentatioD rednet.d to the 



elements of a quartet, Alesiandro Scarlatti has 
merited the name of a great artlti from the latter 
years of tbe seventeenth century. Reinbardt 
Kelser, who lived at the same period, has not been 
•nrpaased by any one in originality of thought. 
Finally, Mozart, who wrote Din Jtian seventy 
yean before the moment in which I trace these 
lines, has remained the greatest of modem mon- 
cians, because he had what does not prosiress, 
to-wit, genius tbe most rich, the most fruitful, tho 
most delicate, and the most passionate, united 
with the purest taste. 

" Yet a party has been formed within a few 
years, which has tbe audacity lo proclaim itself as 
the creator of the only veritable and complete 
Art, for which all that has preceded baa been 
mere preparation. What is wanting to tbe 
coryphieuses of Ihi^ party, is precisely the imag- 
inative faculties. For them, party opinions are 
ideas, and obscurity of thought profundity. The 
disdiun which they affeet for form proceeds fVom 
the difficulty of constraining themselves lo it 
without betraying poverty of matter. Disorder, 
phrases merely sketched and without connection, 
are more to their liking, because nothing is more 
irksome than the logic of ideas for sterile or in- 
dolent imaginations. The adherents of the party 
preach up this disorder to tbe good-natured pub- 
lic, as tbe result of free, original inspiration. In 
Germany, they have possessed themselves of 
journals to ensure the triumph of their revolu- 
tionary attempt. A silence as of death reigns in 
these same writings about the productions of ar- 
tists who follow other ways. Some scrions men 
have endeavored to enlighten opinion by a ra- 
tional criticism of this shameful socialism ; but 
they have not been able to make tbelr ToJce 
heard ; all approaches to tbe press have been in- 
terdicted to them. It wonid take too long to tell 
the means employed by the brethren and friends 
for the glorification of their chief (Wagner) ; 
their mandiivres to get possession of theatres ; 
their falsehoods to smother truth when she tries lo 
make herself heard ; tbeir concerted plans to 
blacken and calumniate whoever ia not with 

" All tha time, in spite of their efforts, of 
rather. by these very efforts, they show that they 
have no faith, some in what they produce, others 
in what they exalt. The great men whose 
works and names are revered in the musical 
world, have never had recourse to these charla- 
tan methods. Simple men, ignorant of tbe ad- 
vantages of tho claque and of association, they 
have lived isolated, producing from the internal 
necessity of production, by virtue of the inspi- 
rations of their genius, and abandoning their 
works to the free judgment of their cootempora- 
ries and of posterity. In fact there is no need of 
anything else to the artist who is gif\ed by na- 
ture, and whose happy faculties have been per- 
fected by serious and well-made studies. If 
sometimes tbe bold flights of his inspirslion are 
not immediately comprehended, because they 
open paths to orders of ideas and facts unknowa 
before, time never fails to make their beanties 
manifest ; the admiration which is due to tbem is 
only retarded. 

" While neglecting no means to reap the ad- 
vantages of the present, the chief o( ihe party <^ 
which I speak appeals to the future tor (he under- 
staDdiog of bis work. This affeeled con&leiic« 
. ID (be judgment of future geaeratiaas baa pro- 
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duced the effect which he anticipated ; for it has 
awakened euriositf for extravagaoces which had 
inspired nothii^ bat di^sl and ennui. The fu- 
ture, in which he seenu to place his Irurt, will be 
fbr him mere notbinxnen ; for the political inter- 
eata which now group adherents round him' will 
then have given place to olhen. If the future 
remembers these tilings, It will be to ridicule 
them. But for the honor of the present, the 
futare ought to know that wherever taste and 
good sense slitl rugned, wherever the sentiment 
of pnre Art was preserved, there these negations 
of idea) music have found onl^ reprobation. In 
tbe interest of the actual generation, to guarantee 
public opinion against tbe deviations into which 
some seek to drag it, to protect young talents 
against tho illusions with which tbe iuecesses of a 
coterie might inspire them, it is the duty ol an 
enlightened criticism to lift up its *(uce, to recall 
indefatigablf what constitutes the domain of the 
beanlifal) to honor the memory of artists who 
have remuned faithful to it, and to comhat the 
aberrations which tend to make us lose sight of it. 
This duty the author of the Biographie Univar- 
ulU d'.» Mtuicieru believes that be has not failed 
to perform." 



CONCERTS. 

The Fabodi-Stbakobch Cohpant gave 
their sixth and last concert in the Music Halt on 
Saturday evening last. All the audiences had 
been large, but this was tbe lai^^est. We heard 
but a small portion of the pragramme, and par- 
ticulariy regretted to miss Beethoven's song, Ade- 
laida, song by Signer Tiberihi, who has done 
himself honor by the lelecttoii each evening of 
one piece of ao high a character, by masters like 
Mozart and BeethoTcn. Paul Julien won 
encores as usual by bis mssterly violin-playing, 
in which mechanical perfection seems really ani- 
mated by an inward sense and feeling of beauty. 
But master Paul we fear is resting too contented 
with bis laurels and does not take (he pains to 
add much to his stock of ideas; be repeats him- 
self too much, and "improviws" after every 
encore the same set of phrases as uniformly as 
Sig. Hberini answers with the //i donna ^.mobile 
(which by the way was meant to run in a livelier 
vein than his). What did Farodi sing? We 
have forgotten, and no matter ; it was nothing 
new or noticeable apart from previoos notices. 
And what did Stbakoscs play V Whal pretty 
strains did he coax out of the splendid pianoV 
All who have heard him once can easily imagine. 
Sig. Bebnabdi stilt sostuns himself as a baritone 
of rich and telling voice, and a singer who gives 
pleasure and commands respect by a chaste, na- 
tural, finished manner. 

MuB. CoBA De WiLnOBBT. — This lady, 
whose successful d^but in New York has been 
mentioned in our Chit-Chat, and who is a native 
bom American vocalist, surprised onr town by 
the announcement of a concert in the Music Hall 
on Wednesday evening. A romantic story in- 
bodnces her, which, aa we have not copied it 
before, we now give, following the version of (he 
Evening Gaxette : 

A daaghter of Reuben Withers, the well-known 
Banker in New York, from her earliest childhood she 
wss singularly fbnd of music and hns long, ere she 
made her appearance in the Concert-Room, been one 
of the charms of the select circle of which she was 



one of the most brilliant ornaments. SinenlaHj 
cnopgh. iovc — that commcncemcnl of all human joys 
and troahles — is the csuse which hns led her at 
pment to sppe^ to the vocalist. Cora Withers fell 
in love with a yonngr Germnn nohlemsn (German 
nohlemsn means more sped Rrally German Gfcnileman 
nccording to American nnd E>if>lish notions of the 
term) and also this j'oung German nobleman tell in 
lovG with her. Not hcinic a ^ood parti, nntarally 
enont-h the parental Withers dii^liked the proha'nlily 
of their heinK linked loi.'Clhcr. Tliis diElike orcoane 
confirmed Cora Withers' likinj;, wliii-h suon ripened 
into love. M. De Wilhorst — (he joonc German — 
made her a delicale proposition. She listened and 
finally acceded to his reqiieit They ran away and 
were married. This hapMued somewhere in Switzer- 
land, ss we hsvB been lold, and hss at all events been 
prodaciive of hapjiiness to ihemsslves. How it hap. 
pened we do not pretend to know, but a short time 
after ihia matters were a^sin sppsrenlly reconriled 
and they were living with Mr. Withers in New York. 
But M. De WIlhoTvl, not beinfc contented to sit at 
the table of his wealthy rather-in-taw, vished u And 
some cillinf; opened to him. tittle doubting that this 
very natural desire wonid be promptlv acreded to. 
On DienlioninK it however, he met wi'ih a decided 
refasat and found that, throB|!h Mr. Withen's strsnt-e 
deciiior), every chanre of mercantile success would in 
ai! prohahiltEv be closed upon him. Sinirularlif 
enough the delicate Cora Witharst— a child reared in 
the lap of opulence and luxury — one who had bitherlo 
practiced music as a rare plcaiure bccanse she could 
only display it to a few of her friends — that mignoniu 
edition of fashionable life, au|n>C9ted to him that she 
might make sufficient to maintain themselves were 
she to sing in pablic. For a Ions time he ronlended 
with this wish, bnt at length he acceded and her first 
aiipearance was announced to Inke place nc Newport, 
R. I , in August last Of course all our rendera will 
remember what this annoonccment induced — an 
attack upon her husband by one of her brothers, who 
conld not see that the profession of a vocalist is us 
good and as honorable per u as that or a Banker or 
a merchant. Jenny Llnd may be placed as an hon- 
orable contrast in jnata-position with the Faunilerovs 
and Schnjicn, and we believe that but few of oar 
readers are there who, should Cora De Wilhorst 
meet with continuous success in her new vocation, 
would not rank her name shove that of her respec^ 
able parent (of whom we confess that we have heard 
nothing but good) even although he be a Bunker, 

Mme. De Wilhorst called her entertainment, 
" Opera In the Drawing-Eoom," the programme 
consisting almost entirely of extracts from /' 
Trovatore. But there was "sandwiched" be- 
tween the two parts of that a double slice of 
" miscellaneous," at tbe commencement of which 
it was our lot to enter the hall. Out-of-door 
attractions, torchlight processions, and so forth, 
bad left her but a very moderate audience, yet 
respectable in numbers and in character. They 
wore tbe look of having l>een pleased. First 
came Mr. Satteb, who performed on a Chick- 
ering piano a Grand Galop Fantaitigve of his 
own, a piece of thundering force ; and on bein" 
recalled, a dashing transcription with variations 
upon Za donna i mobile. Then the lady ap- 
peared, decidedly prepossessing in appearance, 
petite, hsnd«ome, with a bright, intelligent face, 
drened in fine laste, and with an air of self-pos- 
sessed energy and confidence. One would scarce 
suppose her such a novice in the concert room. 
She sang the Brindin from Verdi's " Macbeth," 
and sang it with a voice and manner that were 
quite captivating. Her voice though not large, 
is a soprano of remarkably pure, telling quality, 
brilliant indeed in the higher notes, with which 
she trills and warbles like a bird ; true as a bell 
in intonation, filling the place perfectly. The 
tones impinge upon tbe sense with a certain hard 
but smooth solidity of attack, which is never 
offensive, but on the coutnuy decidedly pleanng. 
Her unging was very spirited and natural ; her 
execution free and brilliant, in many parts highly 
finished; and she sang aa if she loved it, as if na- 
tnre bad done more for her than art, though art 



had done not a little. Tet was there • coldness 
witbal in thoae polished hard tones ; the beauty 
of the thing was its fnsti life and spirit, and not 
any poculiariy sympathetic touch of feeling. 

This was more evidi-nt in her ptecea from / 
Trovalare, which followed: in Lfamor tul ali 
roiee, in the duet with baritone : Quat race, and 
particularly in tbe JMiserers with tenor. Hie lower 
and middle tones, though pure and sweet, had 
not the largeness and dramatic strength of passion. 
But the pieces were all charmingly and effect- 
ively sung, leaving room enough, however, for 
study with a good master in cultivating the vocal 
Giculty to a more ideal refinement. It was ibe 
brilliancy, the purity, the naturalness, the fresh- 
ness of the exhibition which won her the dedded 
favor of tbe audience. Altogether we may call 
ber a bright, bird-like little person. Wa only 
hope, that besides this genuine impulse and power 
to revel and f^Mrkle in the sunshine of iho voice 
theie is also in her, conscious or latent, tbe mme' 
thing ibat shall prompt her to seek expression ir 
a more soul-Rill and inspired kind of munc. A 
whole evening of melodies from the Trovatore ii 
meagre and not over-wholesome fiire, 

Mme. Wilhorst was assisted by our old friend 
the tenor, Sig. GuiDi, whose voice seems to have 
gained strength in retirement, and whose style 
was always elegant, and by a French baritone 
(his d^but in AmeriL-a), M. Achille Bivarui, 
who has style and method, but a dry, feeble voice. 
Some of the music suffered in tbe piano-forte 
accompaniments, which of course were not by 
Mr. Satteb. 

This evening Mme. De WrLHOBST gives s 
second concert, to be made up mainly of selections 
from L'EtoiU da Nord. 



The prospect for Orchestral Concerts, wa s 
sorry to learn, does not look very bri)[bL The tii 
allowed for filling np the lequired subscription of 
fifteen hundred sels of tickets will expire on Mon- 
day, and so far the list shows not the half of that 
number. The opportunity has been offered ; if ou 
music-lovers do not want good orchestral musii 
enough to engage to support it at a veiy triflin; 
cost — not more for the whole season than the same . 
persons orien throw away apon confectionary or i 
oyslen in a single evening — wby ihcn they must not 
complain should the season offer no good mnsic 
when tlicy wake up to the dlacorery that they still 
nam it. We hope and pray ibnc the day or two of 
grace left may bring people to their sense* ; for 
without good orcbcslral concerta the whole musical 
canie goes backwards, tlie standard of tarie in the 
community is lowered. If we fail now, it will be the 
first lime for twenty years and more, the Bnt lime 
since the old C minor flni Inspired us, that a Bosiua 
winter has been unwarmed bj a Symphony of Beet- 
hoven I In answer to the freqoentinqniriea about 

Opera, English or Italian, we have to say thai we 
are quite uninformed. Whatever there is or is to be 
of it, goes on obscurely — hides its light under a 
bushel; whether this be from coniciousncss of infe- ! 
rlority, or fVom the modesty of merit, we cannot say. 
....We hear of changes in the relations of the 
masic-pnblishlng fraternity in our dty. Mr. Gao. 
P. Bebd, who has so long occupied a foremost posi- 
tion in the trade, retires from business ; Mr-NATaan 
RicuABoeoH imites with the junior parmer of Q. F. | 
Reed & Co., Mr. Rcbsbli, in bnying out Hr. Reed's | 
interest and "annexing* the same to his already I 
extensive and floartshing Musical Exchange. The i 
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anion of ihoie two forces mast make a poireriul ea- 
Ubliibioent, and will nqnire enlii^ed aCEomnioda- 

We have already ipoken of the fine diapla; of 
piano-fortes and reed initrnmenn ai the iate Exhibi- 
tion of the Uaisaehiuetta Cbarilahle Mechanic Ano- 
eiation. A liat of pramiamt awarded to competiton 
in the varions depaflmcnti ia at length pnbliihed, 
suing OTCr ire cloMly printed colamni of the Tran- 
acript. For Grand Ftanoi the gold medal haa been 
awarded to the Messn. CHicKEBina t Sona; and 
a lilrer medal to Ti>ot[it Giuigrt A Co., who 
put in their lint Grand on this occasion. For Semi- 
Giandg, a silver medal to Meaara. Hillbt, Dafib 
A Co. For Sqnare Fianoa, the lint ailver medal to 
Hesare. Crickbiino & Sorb, and the aecond to 
Jakes W. Voib, makers of qnlte recent standing, 
whose insirtimentB have done th«m great credit. — 
Hessra. Bkowh & Allbh, Gaoaaa Haws, Jacob 
CniCKiUHa, and Williak F. Ehbbboh recelre 
Diplomas for Square Fianoa. Brania tncdals or 
diploma* were awarded to vatioai mskers for the 
cases, considered leparalelj, of their inatrumenli. 
Mabo:) a [lAlfLiir receive the gold medal for their 
Oi^n Harmoneon, and a silver medal for their 
Melodeons. Diplomea are given to A. Q, Coblisb 
for the " Swell Mute Atlachmcnt" exhibited bj 
Cbickering & Sons; to Nichols £ GEsaiiH for 
Metodeona, and to L. LootB for his Tremolo attach- 
ment to reed organs. The ju^ea, throagb their 
chairman, Gen. H. K. Oliteb, of Lawrence, will we 
presume ere long report at length ; wben wo hope to 
laj the report berore oar readera. We cannot doubt 
that the awards were aa nearly just as it was possi- 
ble to make them. Thay confirm our own impres- 
Btons, from such casual examination of the inalni- 
iDeau as wo were able to make. In every instance. 

Thalbebo'b first concert in New York is post- 
poned nntil after the FrestdenUal election ; and Mme. 
AnoBT, the contralto, now upon het way from Ed- 
ropc, will it ia aaid appear on that occasion. .. .Mr. 
J. NicHOLLS Cbouoh — he seema to have dropped 
tbe '' Professor," having dianivered that Profesaors 
are too common— has left Pliiladclphia, aod now 
hails from Washington, D. C, where he announces 
himself in connection with Vf. H. Falher, (the 
reaarreclion name of the late Robbht Hellbb, the 
pianist, necromancer, &«.) as Vocal Director of an 
Academy of Music. They give private mniical 
soii^os by iaritation ; tbe following ia one of tbe 
programmes : 

Grand Quintet— Piano-fan e, two Violins, Viola, 

■Cello and Bass Kalkbrenncr. 

Scen^' Friend of the Brave," Dr. Callcott. 

Coucerlante Duo^Piano-forte and Viohn ; " Sly- 
rien Ain," Leonard. 

Ballad—" Kathleen Mavourneen."...By tbe Autbor. 

Improvise — Piane-fotte," Ctoim Diamouds," Palmer. 

Grand Trio — Violin, 'cello and Piano-forte, Beethoven. 

German Soii^"Tbe Wanderer," Schuheit. 

Cantahile— Violin McndcUaobn. 

Irinh Ballad— ■■ Kathleen Dear," By the Am' 
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Messra. Crouch and Palmer (lale Heller) alio hold 
tbe positiona reipcctivcly of aaatro di capiila and 
organist at St. Matthew's Church, where Ibere Is a 
line choir, and where, with Ibe aid of an orchestra, 
including some of the old Germanians, Cibeir old 
leader, Lbkbohow, directing,) a musical Hrvice was 
recently held for the conaecraUon of a new altar, 
Tlie programme included a march by MendalsaobD ; a 
Haas by Haydn (No. i), with 3S in the choras and 
SS in the band ; the Amen chorus by Handel j se- 
lectiooi from Bosslni's Afoatf and Suibat Mater, 
Eymna, Ac. 

HandeTa "Ueasiah" was performed last wed In 
Philadelphia. The fiafltfia aays :— " TVre was a fall 
orcbeatra, a Bne organ and a airot^ cbonis. Tbe 
organ was well played, and the orchealradid tolerably, 



but the choms wanted trainiTig and mads sad work 
of the diSlcnlt choruaea which constitnle the chief 
beauty of this and all Handel's oratorios. Tbe lead- 
ing soprano part waa very well sustained by Mrs. 
Leach, of New Tork. The other solo singera were 
Mrs. Weiss, (soprano,) Miss Kemp, (contralto,) Mr. 
Fraaer, (tenor,) and Mr. Rohr, (baritone) . Ea^di did 
very well.".... The Hotart Society in Worcester, 
Ma., have commenced rehearsals, nnder the leader- 
•hip of Mr.'EDWABO Hamiltoh. Four concerts 
will be given during die season, the first early in 
November. 

Mme. Ehabd presented Claba Schumahh, while 
In' England, wiLh a superb Erard piano. When 
shall we bear Aer in America— the qneen of pianists, 
and in the true and not the mere display sphere of 

Artl Staddiol, the great German bano, died 

recently in an insane aaylnm. 

Prof. Beckbb, of the Leipzig Conservatoire, tbe 
distinguished organist, has presented his entire mn- 
sical library to the library of tho city. This rich 
collection, on which be has bestowed all his care for 
thirty years, contains : M4 works, wrilien in all tho 
languages of Raro|ie, on the aconstica, history, 
■ealbelics and theory of music; 5S2 collections of 
Chorals of every confession, classed in chronological 
order from 1450 to 1S52 ; SS7 rare works, printed or 
In manuscript, of the 16th and I7lh eenlaries, by 
masters of every school ; 1850 copies of works by 
old masters, Ac In making this magnificent dona* 
tion, Ucrr Becker haa made this sole condition, that 
it shall be managed in the same way with the princi- 
pal library, and be entered in the catalogue as the 
Becker library. 

Mme. LAOaAHOE and OoTTBCHALKgaveaconcert 
last week in Philadetphkt. The great cantatrice sang 
from "Sicilian 'Vespers," the "North Star," and the 
" Slabat Mater ; " also " any piece selected by the au- 
dience out of a list of 600 " ; and a " Grande Valse 
Foetique Concertante," for piano and voice, with 
variations, composed for her by Gottsehalk. The 
latter pUyed his own compositions, an Etudt by 
Chopin, a waltz by Wollenbaapt, and " any pieca tbe 
audience might call for.". ,..Ai a performance of 
the "Messiah" In Philadelphia, on Thnrsd ay eve- 
ning, the trombone players of the Moravian Church 

at Bethlehem, Pa., assUted We have received 

the second number of the Deuttcht Maiik-ZeiUaig 
(German Musical Journal for tbe United Slates) 
published in Philadelphia. (No. I haa failed to 
reach na). It ia published every month by Fhilipp 
ROHB, and edited by F. M. Wolbiiffbb. It ia in 
the German langvage, bandsome type and paper, 
and contains good editorials on the Gaang-eerane, 
on muaical inatruetion, on the new Philadelphia 
opera houae, on the science of harmony, Ac ; alao 
correspondence and muaical news, advertisements, 
and three pages of new llgbt mtisic. It promises 
well. 

Oboak HABMONinM. — The TntuStr contains the 
the following notice of these instmments, for which 
a gold medal was awarded by the Massacbosetis 
Charitable Mechanio Association : 

" We have before now called attention to the 
instruments manufactured by Messrs. Mabom k 
HtHUH, Cambridge street, comer of Charles, and 
will do so again to note tbe fact that thev hive been 
awarded the two first premiums, a gold and silver 
mediil, as the beat reed inslrumenls, by the Comrailteo 
of Examination at the Mechanics' Cbariiabto Associa- 
tion, whose eigbih exhibition was recently held in 
"■:■. city. 



(WO octaves of pedals, with separata set of ped^ 
reeds, and also arouplertoconnect with the manuals, 
making in fact a complete organ in efftat. While in 

the F.xhihiilon, this instrument was examined and 
thorongbty tested by many of our hell musicians, and 



the rcsnil just now announced was anticipated by all 
who saw It. As a substiiute for the or^fa in nrgan 
practice, and for churches, halls and lectore rooms, 
where considerable force is required, without the 
means to procure a larse organ, this instrument is a 
desideratum which hasTongXeen needed. The flrat 
prise (silver medal) was aUo awarded these gentlemen 
for the best Melodeons." 

JbSNT Lind.— Letters from Stockholm state that 
Madame Lind-Ooldschnudt, whose relations reside in 
Sweden, has realised no leas a sum than £4£,000 by 
her BOionm in Enaland; and, that having amply pro- 
vided for bet family, she intends to settle at Dresden, 
and to abstun from siagiug in public, unless for ei- 
eluslie charitable puipaaes : or unleas her bosband, 
who has the ambition to compose an opera, should 
■ueeeed in Us efibrL 



J^ttc^rUflfm^nts. 






BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 

IT )• propcHd bj th< ComiaUm «ha uaiuiri lh« Orrhi 
trsinoo "--■ ■ 

COHCERTau 

pn>Tid«d fiflm ■ 

Ths Oreliaatrs^'lTrnnilit of at least Fifty UosIeUiit, undH 
Uh dlr«CkHi of CiU. Zsaatav. 
Prin nt TlrtiX tfir the StrlM, to Ik nwd U plnnra, CS. 
Hd()* nrkMs. f 1. 

Euliscrlp(l<m Lists na; be fbnnl at tbt Unsle Btona. 
NATHAN HimARIiaON. Sfcntai?, 



UnSZOAL SOIREES. 



Propma to fiv* Us Fodetb Biiisa ot FODB SOIKBia, 
At tl>« Haaan. ObKikarlDifa ialoan, 

lailai th* luatbs of DsesBbsr, Anuarr, rsbruaij aad 
Hueh, OD Sauidar evaoiocs lo bg hnoftH ipaetllsd. 
SBbseTipCton tt Ibe Strin. In pKbfW of hm tlel 
BobtoilpBOB Uus ntj bs ftn ■ 



p* trtmot tlgkata, fS. 
w II —ta. Chtstwtog's 



OHAHBEB OOZTOEItTB. 

ne HendelsstliB Qimtettc Club, 



seh. Llstl will be am U a fev ilsja. 



. Blntla UekHs vUl U SI 



THE CASTLE DI TBE WILDERIESS. 



prmly ImulUrd, bu bM ivpriDt^dlii a mat |ianipiilgl,iDl 



BACH'S 4a PRELUDES AND rUQUES. 

By J. Sebastian Bacb. 

Ia HOHbsn. CocapM* la two vols, {aaito, tS. 

OPERA OF IL TEOVATORE.— Ptiso BoLO. 

JoUinn in Kjl* wltb tb* pnrlona tdIdhih dT " DItna'a Ml 

tloB gffiUBtUrdOptrai." 1 voL qoarto, (3. 



THE PSALHS OF LIFE : 
jam- Chstita, i 
and fcribraialBr 
. Bj Joaa B. A 



HOHMAN'B PRACTICAL COmSE OP VOCAL 

STUDY, OS SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

Bj C. B. HoHHAa. Tranilaud (toB tba SAk fliiann Se- 

vliidBlldeo. Bj J. 0. D. Piaaia. 

AllDf lbsabOTCBnlBpnis,>ndwlU bi lasoid »l an earhr 

tad. 

Ollvar Dltaon, PabHihu-, lU WnkintU* St. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT *M> UNIFORM EDITIONS, 



BAOH, BEB. Wittki, InolndlDKttwWohl-taiipMr. 



20 Il£>«!ln»oii> WoTki,-'(lncVndYD| 
ftr IMir tuuiili.) a a 

(k)n>Ui>,Phiio>BdTloUn, (wnind i>utl,)....aD 

t>lina Tiloi, do. fi B 

' QnnnrM mid Qolnteri. da. S T 

B^mphonlM, ([BO ptrfomnn,) 10 

Ain InpoTUd Iha Bolo Worki or Mcndtlootan, Hajdn' 

Pbno Trint, ud Banitu tbr Flino iDd Tlolln, u Terr loi 
fiictt, lud Id div, Dnlltann (dltloDi. 

O. AHSB^ lb CO., 306 Chalxtd St. 
rUltOelftiiiL, Octobir, ISH. 



Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 

PBOK the CoHBEaVATOEr OP Lbifziq, 
OIn* InitrncUOD on Ibt Ptoso S«ild«i» UHadKn 



CARL ZERRAHN. 

TEACHER or THE PIANOFORTe 
PL.UTE AND eiNOINO. 

Mrs. CARi7~ZERRAHN. 

TEACHER CF THE PIANOFORTE 

BmidaDO* No. 1 Wlntsr Flaoe. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€m^ nf i)t H^i&u onii Ringing, 

V. 8. HOTEL. 



MR. HA' 
rlnindf 



TO FXANO-FOHTE FLAVORS. 

rilKK undtrslrieil unnld riH tha rIwoHoq nf iTI wlio 
J. dvlra Fa p oijiw tbfl irorkfl ri>r pLKtto-fnrrB unln b^ tbe 

npou • TWT vktpnriTB it>l« of tfij» edition, fhp pnhltnLer hu 
pat bii prfcw fo low Ihil no 0™ who mllj dMlr« » t«rTj 
the pimiiJ™ of th» Inntninionl bfjond Iho iwrfhrmmi™ of » 
j^vRDnafi, polkui, qaklurop^iiLod th« }11(t. nnd b4 deprifpd 



THB COMPLKTB 



E P0NATA9 OF BRETUOTEN, S3 in 
WORKa OF MOZART, 



19 So 






i^to., M 



THK COXPLBTB PIANO-FORTS WORKS OF JOaEPH 
BATON u* In eonrMof pubUrxUon, Kim |a [.o tdIuoki, 
oonriKIn at S4 Soduh, fear booki of Virimtioui, ■ FuluU, 
■ C^prkHn fcod AD AdMgfo. 

An AddUlonul VoIodib of BRmiOTEN'S PIANO-FOSTE 
WORKS foctvo hiDdn.liidiola prrpanrioB, wblob is looon- 
iMia fall V*rt>tloni, lod nnilln voika snienllj, not iucladid 
wong tbo thIRj.(wo Sonatu. 

Th«andFnlgDtd prop«*« to TjritGeTDHtDT ifftlB En th«a>Dn« 

nultauklndlj coonenKd to tn^VD knd frrvvrd 10 him hII 
Tbcn fbrmned from OFnnAi])^. ](■■ pavJbL« to import thne 

of nbtHlbon nn obtoLocd to bring Ibe oupODHi iTliInf tiwD 
tlwiporUCIoD, dntin, virbinge, ftc., withls mionsbla 
limlu. Tha works oil! b« dallTind bI at putlMinf tMu of 
lb if Journal, ODtbcfhL1ovlD£(«nni.—piDTldrdLhAtHiuSlol«it 

BaethoHD '■ S2 XnoataM, (ma UO papa ofBinric,) 3 toU.. . M 

" addltloDal Tolaaio of Hiallar works M 

lo-ltotu Worki, ami* H 

" °— - ...te 

lL^K W.'lIiAVER. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from Englind) 

3^9> Broadway, N.r, 
1l«ZBrl'8 Pian»-F«rtc Works i 

AN ENTIKKLT NBW AND COMPI.CTB EOrTtON, WITH 

AND WITHOUT ACCOMFANIHBNTS, 

BdlUd b}- CIPR1AITI POTTER, 

Piincl|ial ProfcHornfllannonyand Cnrnpoaitlon in tballajal 



" a, Rondaa, ks. Do do 3 13 

" 8, DnoM, Do do 4 26 

" 4, Pluo-Forta SonUu Do do S TE 

"5, Do do Do da 8 1& 

" S,Soiiiit» for Plana ud Violin,.. Do do 4 2& 



" 8, QoiiUtaund Oulnlata Do d> 

" B, Trioafbi Piano, Violin and 'Olio, Do d 
B7 Each plara In tba abora volnmrt la pablLslwd 

Pluoforto worka Id Ih* mMdlf of cha preaanimi 
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lfOVEI.LO'S MUSIC STOREj 
380 Brnadwrn^, New Tork, 

t9 Dmd airoFt, 3oho SqaaR, and 31 Poalcc;, J-ondon. 



8IQNOR CORELLI, 
47 II«uo(»ck Street. 



BiairoH AnouBTO beitdelaiu 

13 now ntAj to RStlie pupili. Ha mm; br addrMaol at 1 
nomi of Uusra. CliktlariRC & Bona, at Rk-hardMa'a k 



iFDiLAii'i rim of jonng ladlaa In ilndnE./or irgin- 

I ih« Hrnra Cblekcrlng'a Palnrin, wbcracherirrrlni 
ontlnoad erar; Tunday ud Frldny urtcmoon, M Ihi 
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Two Dollan p 
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Nrw Hnric. S, Mnalisl Nawi rrom all puts. 4. Cotne- 
pondrnoo tnaa mnalca] iwrVMiB ud plarea. G. Bfvayo on 
Budul ttftaa, aoboola, parloda, anthon, tonpo^tloaa, lo- 
itniinonta, tbcorlaa ; on Uuaical Bducallon ; ob Miula In lu 
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TnulMad for thii JdutdiI. 

Th« Xoide of Hungary. 

Vnn Um " flmi Zeltuhrlft tiir Hmlk," LtiiniK, US3. 

The Hungarian music bears so original a uliar- 
acler, and is eo esientiMy distinct from tbe music 
i^all other European tialions, tbal it utaat inter- 
Mt the mu^iician and the amateur of every grade 
to learn )K>m('lhing more authentic and precise 
about it from the pen of one who knoirs. The 
writer of Iheee linen, nhilc eompJeting hia musi- 
cal studies with Sethter in Vienna, in the ydra 
1849 — 51, made several excursions into Hun- 
gary, principally to Testh ; but the remoler 
regions on the Tlieiss were not unvl-iited. 

llii) thoughts about the Hungarian niusic (k> 
hr as ho was able to pursue the subject with his 
moderate allowance of lime and money) hero 
follow. Let us underetand first of all what we 
mean by Hungarian mu^c. 

It is woli known that, of the sixteen millions 
who inhabit Hungary, at the most the fourth part 
are Magyars, that is, descendants of the Asiatic 
hordes who came into Eun^ in the ninth cen- 
(ary, pushed through the iron gate into what is 
now Hungary, and here selected for their dwell- 
ing-places the broad plains either aido of the 
Tbeisa and tbe region of the Danube up a* far as 
Comom. But the greatest part of the inhabit- 
ants of Hungary are Sclaves ; a not insignificBnt 
part consiBis of Germans and Wallachians, and a 
smaller part of Jews and Gip»es. In this great 
intermingling o£ ranes one may well ask, to whieh 
of these stocks does what we call in a specific 
sense " Hungarian music," owe its origin ? la 
Hungarian mane synonymous wiib the Magyar, 
or with tbe music of tbe Sclaves, Gonnana, Wal- 
lachians, Jews or Gipsies, who inhabit Himgary ? 
The last two nations are e.xcloded in the outset 



from the question of originality, tor Jews and 
Gipsies can indeed aTail themselves of what they 
find existing, and can imike fine eontribntioos to 
its development ; but never in any branch of 
Art or industry can they impress a national 
stamp upon the land in whieh they live a scat- 
tered life as a tolerated minority ; and that this is 
true also of Hungary tbe following leaves will show. 
Since the character of the Hungarian niusic, 
as we have before remarked, differs essentially 
from every other European music, it can neither 
be oF Sclavic nor of German origin ; for neither 
tbe Uusic of the Germans nor that or tbe Sclavic 
races, Poles, Russians, Bohemians, Stc., has any 
resemblance with the Hungarian national niusic. 
And so it stands to reason that the Hungarian 
music is of purely Magyar origin ; without deny- 
ing, of course, that the phyaical petuliarities of 
tbe country, as well as the non-Magyar races 
themselves, who inhabit Hungary, have exercised 
more or less infiuenco on the development of thb 

What is it now that places the Hungarian pop- 
ular music in bo strange a relation to all other 
European music ? It ia, above all, its Rhyihm— 
the rhythm both in tlio parts of the measure and 
in the combination of measures. Thus, while all 
the other Western music in Ibe even kinds of 
measure (2-4, i-i measure, &c.,) leis the accent 
fall, as a general rule, upon the sliong divisions 
of the measure, one and three, exactly the con- 
trary is ihc case in the Hungarian music. Our 
weak pans of the measure are with tbem the 
strong ones, and if we place the accent upon one 
and Ihret, the Hunsarian in most eases accents 
ttco and /our. This rhythm gives the Hungarian 
musiu its heroic, proud, defiant charaiter, while 
at the same lime it expressea the yet rude, un- 
broken temper of tbia warlike and chivalric 
nation. Moreover, we find in a whole series of 
Magjar popular melodies alternate even and odd 
numbers of measures, and rht/lhrna of teven hart 
are of very frequent occurrence. As the Hun- 
garian Peoplt'a Music (and of this 1 speak first 
of all) ktiows merely the e 
knows nothing of a 3-4, 3-6, oi 
we may reganl the occurrence in Hungarian 
popular airs of the three, five, and seven-bar 
rhythms as a compensation for the entire want of 
the uneven measures in this music. These un- 
even rbylbma (of several bars or measures) are 
not, to be aui'e, universally- the law in tbe Hun- 
garian popular music ; on the contrary, so far as 
dan[:e music is concerned, tbe four-bar rhythm is 
equally prevalent. I may cite here as an ex- 
ample one of the most beautiful and beart-lelt of 
tbe Hungarian melodiee, in which this remarka- 
:M;ura. It sounds in this way : 






i^^^^^ 



And this occurs in a multitude of popular 
dances; so that tbe good Nageli is mistaken when 
he maintains, in bis ingenious lectures open 
music, that " aU dances of all n/ittont comist of 
not more and ne( leas than Jour lime) four meai- 

But the Hungarian music is distiaguished from 
that of the rest of Europe not merely by its 
Rhythm, but aim by its Melody ; not merely ex- 
tensively, but also intensively. First, it is the 
predominant tendency to the Minor Mood, by 
which this music betrays its oriental character in 
general ; then agun it is especially the way and 
manner in which the Magyar Apollo moves in 
this mournful costume. The tvperfuoiis second 
plays an important part in the Iliingarian minor 
tunes. If we try to reduce the melodic charac- 
ter of the latter, independently of its particular 
application, to the genera! criterion of the scale, 
wo find the following achcme of the Hungarian 



^ 



gpif s^^^ 



^ g^F^ "^^^ 



And an equally genuine Magyar aola (Hunga- 
rian popular tune) b^na tLa* : 

Hera the supcrfluoua second is used even in 
the ascending direction. The superfluous second, 
o! which ihey are so fond in a melodic regard, 
makes itself available also in the harmony of tbe 
Hungarian music in a chord to which the minor 
airs of this nattoo are everywhere partial. This 
is tbe superfluous Quint-Sext Chord, or tbe cbor^ 
with a pnro fifth and superfluous sixHt, as fonnd 
for the most part toward the end of their melo- 
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dies, but also earlier, in a great tiaaj Hnngarian 
mioor airs, uapecially in their Lrumii (Adagios) ; 
for instance, ctmlinuing the minor tuna already 
begun a few bara Turther, we hear : 



Aa a farther peculiariij ot the Hungarian 

minor aire, we may remark, tbat thef generally 
cloee in the mnjor chord with the major third ; at 
least the Hungarian gipMee, of whose proficiency 
in this musiu more will be said hereafter, coo- 
Btantly make this close ; and the Hungarian taa- 
ncian recognizes it as at least adequate to the 
spirit of his national music, if he does not always 
observe this himself. Wo may show this by the 
cfaaracteiistio closing cadence which recurs in 
erery gennine Magyar nola (Hungarian air) : 



Apart from the lesa essential, although charac- 
teristic phenomenon of a minor melody ending 
with a major harmony, (nbich, to be sure, fre- 
quently occurs also in German composers, as Se- 
bastian Bach and others, only not as a popular 
practice, as it does in the Hungarian music,) we 
have here observed at the same time the rhyth- 
mical pecniiarity, that the conclosioa of the 
melodic accent falls upon a weak part of the 
measure ; and this is throughout the case in the 
Hungarian music. The formula above gitHm U 
rhythmicaUy, melodically and \armanicalln ike 
genuint concluding formula oftvery Magyar nota, 
even of that major melody before cited with a 
rhythm of three and seven bara. The uneven 
rhythm of several measurei is most striking, 
where the melody itself, according to our feeling, 
seems to struggle against iL Thus, for example, 
an altogether elegant csdrdda (pronounced 
ttehaardaaxch, the name of tlie Hungarian peo- 
ple's dance and of the corresponding dance 
music), in its second part sounds thus : 
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mas 

Who of my readers would not expect it to go 
on after the fifth measure in this way : 

With whom, if nnaccnatomed to this rhythm, 
does it not call forth a painfully nnsaliefied feel- 
ing? Thii u but a little episode regarding 
rhythm, and now to our remarks about the har- 
mony of the Hungarian poptdar melodies. 

[To Iw eODtlnud.] 



TIm Piano-Forte. 

Ino tb LasdOB uiil WataBlBiMr BartB*, 1881. 
[OonllBiwd from pag* 18.) 

" Hie first of thoH who followed in Beethoven's 
train was Febdinand Ribs, wmetbtng of whose 
nature a* a man and pretensions as an artiat, may 
have already been Indicated by the pasBBges just 
quoted from the ' Notiien.' Eveiy '"- '" 



familiar with the anecdote of his having forced 
praise fhim Beethoven by the execuliom of an 
enormously difficult cadence, introduced by him 
into one of his master'n concertos, which the latter 
almost forbade liim to altemi>t in public : — and 
the older race of English profl-sHional instruments 
alists still recollect the eurpnee excited by ihe 
announcement of his first appearance in London 
to perform his own Concerto in C sharp minor, 
— a wgnature within the intricate circle of which 
few dared venture I These two artistic feats were 
types of the man's intrepidity. It was in travel- 
ing through Kunia — always a hospitalite country 
to pianoforte players — that the success, denied 
until he entertained thoughts of quilting ibe 
profos!ion, began to follow Kies. He ensured it 
by gathering and selling the melancholy and 
quaint airs of the north in a rich frame-work of 
tcientific form and ornamental eseculion. In 
many of his earlier works, the principal melodies 
are Danish, Russian, or Norweaian. The jwwera 
of Ities as a pianist, which declined after his tak- 
ing up his residence in England, in proportion as 
he suDmitted closely to the drudgery of lesson giv- 
ing, were then remarkable, and worthy of lieet- 
hoven's only pupil. In one requisiie, namely — 
that utter independence which enables the right 
and left hand each to work its own will, however 
different be the time, — he was almoit unequaled, 
and hence his more showy composiiions are full 
of examples of that lour deforce. Indeeil, to ex- 
ecute the C sharp minor Concerto aforesaid, 
steadily, but with the unstudied expression which 
it demands, is almost as difficult an undertaking 
as the young aspirant can propoee to his lingen ; 
moreover, for its thorough execution, he must 
possess something of fantasy as well as of feeling. 
For Ries, though following closely in his master's 
track — nay, at times even servilely imitating the 
very letter of his music — is essentially more fan- 
tastic than Beethoven — less loftily sustained — 
using a larger proportion of abrupt moduiations, 
and fierce fragmentary phrases, and closes sus- 
pended without reason. These features are car- 
icatured in his weakest worlcs ; in his best, Ries 
displays a vein <£ melody at once graceful and 
original. He has also left ui, a more decided 
specimen of picture music in bis ' Dream ' Fan- 
tasia than had been hitherto attempted on the 
pianoforte, unless those ancient enormities, the 
' Battle of Prague,' and the ' Surrender of Tou- 
lon,' were allowed to pass as classical. Beetho- 
ven, indued, had given emotions in his Adieu, 
Abaence, tt Retour,' — suggested a louc of coloring 
in bis patlonUe Sonata — but in the ' Dream ' a 
more distinct outline is attempted, and the shapes 
which haunt the pillow of the sleeper— now ten- 
der, now warlike, now portentous — are portrayed 
wilh a happy bohlness and contrnst As speci- 
mens of two manners of working completely dif- 
ferent, the student of the picturesque cannot do 
better than compare this with the ' Urcam ' by 
Moscheles, the last but one of the latter's ' Char- 
acteristic Studies.' The fault of Ries lay in his 
fertility, and in the absence of such scrupulous- 
ness an makes an arUst question rather than ac- 
cept those ideas which catch his notice by their 
simplicity ; but his works have not deserved the 
neglect into which they have fallen in England. 
One in every ten is eminently worthy of revival 
and careful study. And the justice here desired 
for him ought to be paid wilh all tlie greater ^ood 
will, inasmuch as he adorned the intellectual B(.')iaol 
of instrumental music by those moral excellences 
which, if not indispensable to its existence, con- 
tribute largely to its maintenance." 

" That the theory which would connect what 
is true and genuine and intellectual in Art with 
what is beautiful and sound in character, may 
not want further examples, the name of Cabl 
Maria von Wkbbr may next be mentioned. 
His devoted life and his melancholy death are too 
well known to require being once again cited far 
the illustration of his works. Weber was far more 
romantic than Bies — but far more scrupulously 
original, and far more constantly master of the 
power of exhibiting bis ideas to the best advan- 
tage. After Beethoven's pianoforte Sonatas, there 
esist none more highl]^ toned, bolder in their 
invenlioa/ fresher in their melodies, than his four 



grand works of the same class — the first move- 
ment of Ihe one in A flat, for the expression of 
romantic melancholy, stands almost alone in mu- 
sic, while the opening allegro of that in D minor 
has a startling and colossal boldness. Weber, too, 
loved to develope tliose rhythmical forms, suth as 
give their character to the ilance and the nation- 
al melody, but ' with a difference.' He had his 
own way of giving its crowning impUhnaa to 
the $dierzo. He had his own peculiar passages. 
There is one brilliant upray-thoieer of notes which, 
whether in the ' Victoria Chorus ' of Der Frei- 
!chut:, or in the joyous Anaie to the fint act of 
Euryartihe, or in the working up of the Aufforde- 
ruiig :um Tanze, or in the ulrello to the Concert 
.Srlift— that first and best of all concertos alia 
/rm((i!!(i^-as inevitably indicates its master a« a 
white horse does a picture by Wouvemians ; OF 
the ripe lip and luscious eye of a .Spanish pen!«nt, 
the most devotional group by Murillo. Other 
orijiinat and characteristic forms are to be traced 
in Weber's music, though its chief merit lies not 
in form. The student will there disi'over early 
examples of melody and accompaniment given In 
the same hand \ — the mechanist will peri'eive that 
constant disjiOEilion to stretch beyond the octave, 
recently exaggerated so frightfully. Some excel- 
lent specimens of popular composition, too, will 
be found, to the surprise of those critics who still 
write of Weber as it he could produce no other 
such music than that which had traveled from the 
Harz Mountain in the private satchel of Zaoilrl 
or Mepbistopheles. Any one comparing his vari- 
ations upon the mebdy from Mchul's 'Joseph' 
wilh those of Hers upon the same theme, must 
admit that in variety, grace, and that poorest re- 
quisite tor producing effect, difficulty to be over- 
come, — to say nothing of such trifles as science, 
expression, and character, — the tr&nscendenliJ 
German could beat the most piquant writer of Ihe 

few-gaK school on his own debatable ground, 
t is to be regretted, that Weber's early death, 
and the dramatic course taken by bis talents, 
make his contribution to the stores of orchestral 
or chamber mnsic for the pianoforte comparative- 
ly limited." 

The following analysis of the tnlents and com- 

fiositions of MosciiELii:3 is very just, and cannot 
ait to interest our readers. The reviewer plai'es 
him in the school of genius, though he came for- 
ward while the mere eiecutinniKls had the field. 

" Before this heartless school had reached its 
fullest glory a young artist appeared, who prom- 
ised on his outset largely to contribute to the 
wondeR of the pianoforte, and played so, to quote 
Ibe Goethe and Zelter correspondence, ' that one 
was obli;;ed to taste of the waters of Ijclhe, and 
forget all one had ever heard before. The fellow 
has hands,' continues the writer, ' which he turns 
in and out like a garment, and even with the nails 
he docs not pUy badly.' This was Moscheles, 
whose ' Fall of Paris, on its tour of triumph 
throuchoul Eurqie, eclipsed all the most marvel- 
ous of its predecessors. But even In those varia- 
tions, professedly written to strike and to enchant, 
no musician, though he might be aa adverse to 
' French foam ' as Zelter himself, could fail to de- 
tect a nervousness of structure — a dispoeidon to 
travel out of the beaten track of harmony, which 
showed that a new mind was at work. That 
mind belonged to one who is now our first Ihinter 
for his instrument. Whether in the performance 
or the compositions of Moscheles, it is impossihlD 
not to perceive how remarkably great mechanical 
powers and consummate scientific experience have 
neen placed wholly at the disposal of a clear and 
fine intellect What was said of a deceased ■■■- 
tborese applies to him, > Some are led to thought 
through poetrv,' but he has been 'led to poetry 
through tbougnt.' 

" Few artists have tested themselves so severely 
in their intercourse with the pnUic, ai MoaefaeM 
has done ; no one within the circle of our experi- 
ence stood the tost wiih such uniform success. 
For there is no style of music, from the fugues of 
Bach to the fcdliea of Herz, which he has not pei^ 
formed ; and there is none in which he has failed. 
For force and clearness, of finger, in all qnigbdy, 
petulant passages, he is unrivaled. The place of 
Moscheles, among the musicians of Europe, will 
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berame hi^ber and more inHueiitiftl everr jear, 
for tlie mclloning procesa progrcmvely diKem- 
ible in hia rocnpoeltions anil in his |!erfoniiance, 
is fnr rrain having reacbed iis ctiniax." 

We tome last of all, to Fklix Mkndelsbohn 
Bartholpy, with whom the resiuwor c!<aea the 
■ccounl of the school or geiiitis, 

" One more artist ia j'ei to be meniioned, before 
closing (he record of the legitimate German school 
<rf' modern pianoforte muaiu — one more confirma- 
lion lo be dvduoed of our theory that high menUl 
and moral endowments, are the strongest pillars 
on which (he temple of Art rests. This U Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Young as he is, he has 
conquered almost ever}' form of composition. He 
might be made the aabject of an article for bia 
organ-playing, if his pianoforte compoeitiona did 
not demand our attention ; and hia oratorio of 
'St. Paul' in ita aCately simplicity cornea so near 
to the masaiTe worka of Handel, tuat it is not chi- 
merical lo expect that the opera upon whii^b be 
is knovn to be at present engaaed tar the English 
stage, may introduce into our lyric drama effects 
•carcely less grand — scarcely less severely natu- 
ral than those which make Gluck'a ■ Orfeo' and 
' iphigenia ' model works. Though Mendels- 
sohn's earliest pianolbrte works, the quartets, show 
that he, too, poraeasas that splendor of execution 
to which the most ceaseless chain of difficulties is 
no more than a string of common notes,— tlieir 
author bad scarcely reached the full use of his 
powers when he began at once to take the lofli- 
cal ground by writing fur a full orchestra, and to 
throw iolo bis compositions on that grand scale a 

Cicturesquenesa of fancy which some had feared 
id left the world wiib Weber. Hia early love 
for Iheorcan, and bis initiative studies under Ztl- 
ler, had already led him back beyond the imag- 
inative present to the grave and severe past, and 
familiarized bim with the cigantic works of Se- 
bastian Bach. Such natural gifts — each a course 
of study, have stamped his muaic with a character 
at once picturesque and solid. 

" Hia melodies, it must be noted, bava intro- 
duced a novelty to the pianist, and have brought 
bim yet closer to the vocal performer than he had 
hitherto been brought, by calling upon bim for 
that diatinctacsa and appropriateness of expression 
hitherto supposed the exclusive property of the 
ringer. The further that Mendelssohn baa ad- 
vanced in his career, the more scrupulously and 
systematical ly has he separated himself from tba 
fingrr-miisicians. But where their artifices may 
come Intimately into uiie he wields them with a 
hand strong as it is careless." 

Wc sball conclude our extracts from tlie above 
periodical, by some notices of a few of the most 
distinguished pianisla of the fittb or marvelous 

'■ There remain Mill to be mentioned the most 
recent pianiata who tbrm what may be called the 
marvellous school. For, nliereas those just dis- 
miiised thoaghl it good to regard the capabilities 
and phybicat structure of the band, and Ihus liave 
written niusiu within the power of any one gifted 
with the common complement of Cnpurs, — these 
innovators have begun by defying the inequalities 
and feebleness of nature, and have thus produced 
works which are but Utile likely to penetrate 
from the uliullo or concert saloon of ibe profes- 
sional artist into tbo chamber of the amateur. 
There is an amusing anecdote told of a Faruian 
woman of friahion, who, in a conference with her 
tmidUle, being hindered in the executiun of some 
subtle inventmn by a most unwelcome increase of 
corpulence, exclaimed, with all the despotism of 
waning beauty, *I won't bave all this here I You 
most pnt it aomewbere else I ' With a like reso- 
lution lo be stronger than nature, do MM. Heu- 
BELT and Chopin appear to hare Iraiued Ibom- 
selvea, and (though to a less extent^ the most as- 
timishing pianist who has hitherto virited England, 
—we mean, of course, Tmalbebo. The aver- 
Ege apaa of the hand comprebenda little more 
tEan an octave * — but their music cona tan tlv de- 
tnands tenths, elevenths, twelfths, from the player. 
Tie third and foQrtb fin^era are naturaJly tbe 
weikeat and tbe most intimately connected to- 
gether ; — but, totally calloua to this feebleness 
and brotherly onion, Cbopio (cide hia .Ninth 



Study, book aeconil) calls upon tbem coitttantly 
lo execute the interval of a fifth, under circum- 
stances peculiarly harassing; while Hcnselt, in his 
' Midnight Meeting of Ghosts,' (we bis ' Eludes 
de Salon,') inaiais upon the Octave being struck 
by the fml and fuurth fingers, tbnt the thumb 
may be free for a flight some notes further I So 
ako has tba position and the ofGce of the said 
thumb been remorselessly revolutionized. From 
being the pivot of the hand it has been made to 
do the work of an independent hand itself, while 
the fingers it once supported now plajr round it 
as accompanying satellites and subsidianea. Fleah 
and blood will not bear this ' movement ' should 
be carried much further: but it must be noted, 
that these modern reformers bave much grealer 
excuse for their proceedings than the meclianista 
of Ibe brilliant school. For tbeir extreme meas- 
ures are intended to encourage a style of compo- 
sition in which, — howevercomplicsted, or strange, 
or rapid, be the ornamental passage, — the pre- 
dominance of a broad flowing melody ia still to be 
asserted, and tbe progression of harmonic changes 
to receive its last attainable enrichment. 

" As a pianist, M. Hgnsblt is perhaps the 
most marvellous. He has stretched and torment- 
ed his fingers — till the desideratum of the Parisian 
belle seems to bave been atttuned — and they have 
been rendered capable of working his pleasure in 
defiance of nature and probsbilily. Herr Rellstab, 
in one of a series of critical and personal notices, 
published not long since, in the ' Berliner Convert 
salinnU'Dlal!,' Bpeaks of him as the admitted equal 
of Thalberg, Liszt and Chopin.— The first said to 
Moscheles, 'I can play all that Henscit can;' — but, 
adiis Kcllsiab, ' if ilenselt made the rome remark 
with respect to Thalberg, he might add, ' ani^ 
more besides.' — For Henscit has power over mu- 
sic of every style and school; and in weighina 
the two, into his balance must ba put all auch 
merit and experience as belong to a composer — 
Thalbei^'a music being good for little, save when 
Tbalbcrg plays it;' whereas Henseit's ia full of 
idea andmclody as well of tourn ile force. Hen- 
scit iafuither described by Herr liellatab as a 
very genius: in bis manners untutored — wholly 
devoted to his art — and therefore not likely per- 
haps, to gain that universal popularity as a cham- 
ber musician, for the acquiaiilon whereof, tact, 
suavity of addresa, and knowledge of the world 
are required. He is so nervous, moreover, as to 
lose a pari of his wonderful powers when he en- 
ters the orchealra. 

" By this allusion to the newest of the new 
school of pianists, we have been Ivd away from 
him to whom precedence, acconling to chronolo- 
gical order, should bave been given. But the 
Eeculiarities of Tkalberg's manner as a per- 
irmer — his soundness and richness of touch, 
whereby, and by a meet judicious employment of 
tbe pedal, tone is dilfuscd of a consistence, and to 
an extent, never atlained by any previous player 
— the deliberala and expnawivc delivery of his 
muludied, in which his pei-formance, though lens 
dramalic and po^ionato than Poala's lunging, poa- 
BCBses the same incocnparable features of breadth 
and dignity— the amazing brilliancy of his execn- 
(ion, never broken by an angular or an incomplete 
note— have been too recently heard in English 
ears to require a deliberate recapitulation. And 
Thalbcrg's characteristics, be it remembered, are 
as yet principally those ol an executive artL't 
■\Vb agree wiili Herr KeliaUb's judgment. With 
the exception of a few graceful A'odami, three 
Caprices, aiid a few studies peculiar rather than 
interesting, Thalberg has given to the world 
nothing but grand Fantasias upon operatic themes, 
and these possessing too few original features to 
warrant much augury being veuturod for their 
composer's career. Moreover, in hid choice for 

Eriormance of tbe works of other artists, Thal- 
rg appears to avoid grappling with the highest 
efforts of thought and fancy. Ha will be always 
beard with wonder and delight ; there is some- 
thing, too, most engaging in his youthful and gra- 
cious presence — in the total aoaetico of every 
thing like stage effect and quackery in his inter- 
coune with tbe public — in bis leaving all airs and 
graces to meaner and older men. But^t must be 
confessed that there exists a wonder'yet rarer, 



and a delight yet more exalted — those, namely, 

whiuh owe themselves lo the master-mind — than 
any that have been hitherto awakened even by bis 
fascinating performances. 

" As a composer, one of the most remarkable 
artists of the marvellous school is Frederic 
Chopin. Wixh him we enter the circle of instru- 
mental art as it exists at present in Paris; for 
though bom near Warsaw in the year 1810, he 
has for the last seven years wholly resided in the 
French metropolis, and there gained his reputa- 
tion as a chamber-player — his touch being too 
delicate, and his physical power too far behind the 
warmth of his coneeptiona, to make him eminent 
in sn orobestra. 

" This delicacy and exquisite finish have led to 
tba rumor of his being one of Field's pupils. It 
was not so, however. Chopin, whose talenta fit 
him for any profesNon, was not brought up lo bia 
art. He was educated at the college of Warsaw, 
and the course of bis studies only changed in con- 
sequence of bad health. ' Chopin never impro- 
vises,' writes a friand, and one well able to ap- 
praciale him, ' as a matter of course, or unless be 
feels hiouelf thoroughly inspired ; but if you bava 
the good fortune of meeting him on one of these 
happy days — if you follow the play of his animat- 
ed countenance and the wonderful agility of bia 
fingers, which appear as if ihey were dislocated — 
if you bear the anguish (pJeurisseiaenl) of tba 
atrings, which still vibrate in your ear after he 
has ceased, — you waken as if from a dream, and 
ask if the pale and fragile man you see before you 
can be the same as he who has so completely sub- 
dued you.' It must be borne in mind that this 
character is a translated one. But there is much 
in Chopin's works to bear out his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. Those who approach them will be at first 

ipelled by their desperate difficulty. His very 



I band strained according to the new 
-his passages appear to be written with a 
I disposition nof to flow aa the ears and 



however, the peculiar bumor of Chopin is nndei^ 
stood, much that is excellent and original devel- 
opes ittelf — a spontaneous wildness of melody — 
an elegance wliicb, to quota a phrase of Lander's, 
never ' droops into languors ' — a passion which 
carries along the performer to attempt passages 
impossible to him in less poetical works. 

" There is still fo bo added to the above cat- 
alogue the name of Liszt : a name hitherto only 
familiar to the few in England. And yet, some 
fifteen years ago, when a young English prodigy, 
George Aapull, was goins the round of oor mus- 
ical circles, tbe young Hungarian (for Liazt is a 
native of Hungary and of peasant origin) was 
also performing his impossi In lilies on the piano in 
LondoQ in tbe presence of Georjio the fourth. 
He was then for a time foisottcn : till some half- 
dozen years since, when the tales of Paganini's 
long hair and slight figure were at tbeir height, a 
companion marvel waa naturally wanted for tba 
piano— yet more eccentrio — yet more a genius — 
with locks yet more profuse, and a countenance 
ret more desolate, — and [he world began to hear 
again of Lisitl To speak seriously, the power, 
caprices, the inequalities, the wonderful genius, 
and the wonderful impertinences of his pianoforte 
playing, reached England in report — and with 
them Dantau's caricature of the enthusiast sprawl- 
ing against his instrument — before it became also 
understood that these were but the exurescences 
of husk, as it were, and that a sound kernel, and 
one full of life, waa thereby conceided. As, there- 
fore, a strong personal interest and ccr.osity has 
been excited amoDg the mudcat pubhu in Eng- 
land with respect to LisEt, a few fraamenta may 
not be inopportunely given from the MS. journal 
of a fervent lover of Art, who passed the winters 
of 18S5 and 36 in Paris, and fell into the midst 
of the musical virtuosi, at the house of Ferdinand 
Hiller, who 'if he had not deserved a foremost 
place among his gifted friends as a musician, must 
always be remembenj aa a most amiable host.' 

" 'Here,' saya he, 'wuuld come Cberubini, and 
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Onslow, and Baillot, the Tioliniat The two foi^ 
vavT never ]>erfonncd themselves, and I remem- 
ber ihat oils evening that Liezt and Hillar had 
Elaveil a iluet on the pianoforte with exi-eeiivK 
riiliancy, Onslow, half applauding the splendor 
of the execution, half displeaBed with tbe_^riture 
(■»■}' had scattered over tbe composition, ver^ in- 
nocently asked who had composed Ihe piece- 
He waa iDforoied — and he had not suspwcted it — 
tbiit it was hi» owa ! 

"*1 once heard the greatest living French poet 
observe lliat there were then but two peopis of 
QEMICB in tbe world — Halibran and Lisst. Cer- 
tiinly, out of a thousand fmt'rate men, anybwlf 
wonld in ten minutes sclent Lipzl as one of the 
foremost of them all. One nig:ht in panicular he 
onvH a public concert in Paris at the !:^le St. Jean. 
When the last iluet began I chanced to be ailtin^i 
at ihe end of Liszt's insirument. As it proceeded 
I felt such a storm of cnerjiy in his performance, 
tbal the boanls on which we were placed seemed 
10 spring with life, h was a crash of DOtes— • 
passion so inlensf, so vehement, so violent, that it 
rose to a strong hysteric, and the artist, after one 
tremendous sweeping chord, fell back in the arms 
of hi I friendi." 

"With the name of Liszt the labor in hand 
cTosm; for bijing bound to omit all snch professors 
of the art as have brought fiiw additions to its 
rosourcea, many admirable mechanics must neces- 
sarily be passed over. 

" From what has been slid, it will be readily 
deduced that our views of the prospects of piano- 
forte music are full of hope. It has been shown 
how tliat which is great and true in tbe elder 
masters of the art has not only stood its ground, 
but is increasin<tly made a rallying-point, while, 
even in that which Is difficult and mechanical, 
whether in London, or Paris, or Vienna, there 
appears such a recognition of thought and purpose 
on the part of rising composers, as encourages us 
to expect that new styles may yet be invented, 
new works yet produued, based on sound founda- 
tions — ami, therefore, of a permanent beauty and 
elevation. The chamber^ musician, for whose 
pleasure and guidance the foregoing pages have 
been written, cannot for an instant mistake the 
line of aludy which we would recommend lo him 
— Dor be unaware tltat, in such recommendation, 
we have had a regnnl for the iniellecttiBl and 
moral developments of his senm of the BeautiRiI ; 
as distinguished from the ainilem and wasteful 
adoption of a pursuit as merely adding one to the 
pleasures of sense. ii. f. c." 



The Colc^e Saan^er-f est 

(Fioa Lttltn « Hwlo Id OBnuBv, br tha Hadal OrlUs 
or XOt LoniiOD MornlDg Fun ) 

Amongst the most interesting of recent musical 
events in Germany was the fnand " Cologne 
Siinger-fest,' given in aid of ihe fund for completr 
ing the cathedral. There was such a cominuand 
going through the narrow streete of this far more 
ancient than commodious city— such hurrying to 
and fro in hot haste — such excitement amongnt 
Ihe rubicund, light-laced, military officials — bewil- 
derment ot foreigner* (especially Englishmen, 
who were present, of co..ne, en maue) as one 
never sees in England, oven at our greatu^t music 
meeungs. It was really a sight to be remembered. 
The carious old gothic saints who stand, as you 
know, in equally curious little niches at quiint 
comers ofsiill quainter streets, or lean in cleverly- 
balanced holiness and ingeniously-poised benevo- 
lence over shop or house doors, all seemed Co have 
been dusted and furbished nn for the occasion, 
and certainly looked, with dieir qneer little eyes 
and sharp toediseval foaiurM, as if they took a 



id sights, everybody appeared 
to b« mitninK everywhere and arriving nowhere. 
Vainly did arumi beat and trumpets sound — 
vainly did large bills in excessively bad type, 
placed upon inacceadble heights, with a glaring 
sun full upon them, oSer their official information ; 
for we could neither understand these (doubtless 
Dcrfectly eloquent) military signals, nor Ihe verg 
Ai^ Uonnan of the placards. No programme 



could I procure for the moment, and so rushed 
alwut, like many others, consoling myself with tbe 
reflection — '' Cologne, after alt, is not Mfr^ larire, 
and by going everywhere I must eventually get 10 
the right spot, and that probably before nightfall." 

At length, however, fortune threw in my way 
a gentleman, who, judging from his extraordinary 
corpulence, numerous decorations, anit the almost 
incredible tightness of his stock and coat, I at 
once set down for an official of great importance, 
and to him I thought of addressing myself. The 
huge cheeks, beavilv bubUing over the military 
neck fetter, the twinVling good-natured grey eyes, 
beside other favorable physical inclinations, in- 
spired me with tJie belief that he would prove a 
kind and useful guide, qwmil miemt, and so having 
made up my mmd to address him, I lost not an 
instant in doing so; (or, to speak candidly, I had 
serious apprehensions of his earlhly career being 
abruptly terminated before I could get the neces- 
sary information. He positively looked as if ha 
might burst at any moment. Well, now I found 
out that the burnomaslcr and corporation, tbe 
patrons of the festival, Count Fiirstenherg, Baron 
von MoUer, General von Gansauge (.ln>}fire 
Goose-eye), and the mcmbera of tbe building 
committee were parading about to receive the 
various deputations of iiingers at iho railway and 
steamboat stations. This was about S a. m. After 
vrondrous cheering, "■ Killkmanenn" and "i^fie- 
hoehs" military band perform a nces, vijiorous 
pushing, Fquabbling, flag-waving. Sec., tbe singers, 
fourhundredinnumber, were marched in triumph, 
under lying banners, through gaily decorated 
streets to tbe >> Hof von Brabant," where they 
were again, and more formally, welcomed by tbe 
patrons, &e. Here a snmpluous entertainment 
was provided, and tbe ceremony of drinking the 
" Bhren-wein" performed. The " Eliren-wein" 
Is the >' wine of^ honor" oSered to a distinguished 
guest; and rarely has there been heard such a 
chinking and tinkling of glasses as the "ansto^sen" 
of these many-hundred drinkers produced. After 
some complimentary and appropnate remarks from 
Geitcrai von Goose-eye, and other patrons and 
members of the committee, came the distribution 
of cards of admission and programmes, which was 
effected in a becomingly methodical and pomiiDus 
manner. Then, about 11 a. m. (they had been 
"at it'' three hours alreaily), we had ihe solemn 
proccsnon of all concerned in the festival, 
amounting to nearly six hundred, which was really 
a very brilliant and grand thing of its kind. The 
white-faced houses, with their pretty green jal- 
ousies, their door-posts wreathed with flowers, their 
windows crowded with spectators, and decorated 
from top to bottom with flaunting flags and gay 
devices, seemed to smile on the pas^iiig pageant 
as it moved aver the Altcn-markt, the lleu-markt, 
(he Malihias-Follen, and Rhcinaustrasse, amid the 
crash of military music and the shouts of the 
popuIa''e. At 3 o'clock p. m. wai the caffif-einitt 
in the Konign' ILillc, and at 4 a grand concert by 
the 400 singers, including "prize singing" between 
the representatives of the various choral societies, 
no less than 20 of which had sent deputations 10 
do honor to the occasion. At eight p. m. there 
was a grand ball in Iho Vaudeville Thea'.ro, in 
the course of which the n:imes of ihu victors In 
.mi<l 
day's festival, that lasted 
from oi;:ht a. m. till about midnight— -16 hours of 
promenading, shouting, staring, sjicechif) itig, sing- 
ing, pla^n^, eating, JrinkiniJ, smoking, and danc- 
ing 1 Talk of the Fnglishman's capacity for 
enduring long entertainments after this I 

I told you yesterday how the good people of 
Cologne celebrated the first day of their grand 
" Siinger-fesl " with unflagging zeal during sis- 
teen hours, and have now to record the exhibi- 
tion of similar powers of endurance on their 
part Ibroughout the second day. On (bis occa- 
sion, however, there was less parading and fuss, 
but more music. The grand concert in the Ko- 
nigs-hatle was indeed the chief attraction. The 
pro^mtDe included, among other things, Weber's 
Jubilee overture ; selections from Richard Wag- 
ner's Lnhengrin and TannhaOier, with the over- 
ture to tbn latter; the Carninal of Venice, with 
variations for a full orchestra, by one Uamm ; 



Mendelssohn's overture lo A lUubummer Nighfg 
Dream, and the "Wedding Wart-h," from tbe 
same, with the chorus of priests from Mozart's 
Die Zauberjlste. Some of the " prize wngiug" 
at the first concert, of which I have already 
spoken, was perfect in every respect. In Eng- 
land we have doubtless excellent choristers. Oor 
sopranos are generally better that) those of Ger- 
many, whilst the Teutonic basses, fbr tbs mnM 
part, surpass oars. In physical means, then, the 
tvro nations are (masically speaking) about on an 
equality; but it is by careful training, patient 
preparation, and more intelligent direction, that 
the Germans frequently realiie a result which we 
rarely attain. The same thing may be said with 
respect to iheir orchestral performances. Even 
where the individual talent is aroallcr, the ennem- 
ble. owing lo the above cau«es, is generally more 
satisfactory. English executants will not take 
suHicienl trouble ; they a]ipear to have a national 
anlipaihy to rehearsals, and their directors, es- 
pecially the chorus-master, arc not always quite 
as enlightened and pains-taking as Ihev mi<;bt be. 
The eternal " Oh, it's all right 1 " and " It will 
' go ' at night," of the English orchestral players, 
are but too familiar to those unhappy composer* 
who have even staked iheir reputation upon some 
new and important work, composed for our dear 
public, which criticizes, after all, more severely 
than any other. It is also no unusual thing lo see 
choristers walk in at a last rohear<al, and even on 
that marvellous " night " of perfcmnance, when 
everything is sure to "ffo," with muiai: in their 
hands which they never saw tiefore. There is 
no question that the Enizllsh orchestral players 
are wonilerful readers and extraordinarily quirk 
at catching the spirit of a new composition — 
Spohr, Mcndelasohn, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and 
other unquestionable authorities, have borne hon- 
orable testimony to this fact ; but tbey abuse 
their powers, and the consequence is, that ihey 
rarely play with that perfect ennemble and delicate 
observance of tbe nvancex of expression which 
we And in many continental bands, ev«n in those 
of smaller pretensions. 

The local choral societies engaged in this 
amicable strife were those of the Concordia, Hai^ 
monio, and Handwerker-gesang-verein, whiirt 
those of no less than tvrenty neighboring towns, 
some of which are scarcely more thsti villages, 
ea. h sent in their continent Of course no in- 
vidiotis distinctions should be made, no condem- 
natory criticisms published, with respwt to the 
performances of amateurs and artists, all of whom 
came forward to do their best in a good cause; 
but it may be stated, neverthelesi, tlint although 
the separate exccutancy of some of the choirs was 
not always irreproachaolc, the general effect was 
highly honorable to all concerned. Certain pieces, 
indeed, in which the combined forces of the 400 
were employeil, were renilcred with li precision, 
justness of intonation, and chiaro^icuro which 
left nothing to wish for. 

The hall in the evening, at the Vaud»vil!e 
Theatre, was one of those fi-ank, jolly, gemOiklich 
aflairs, which one meets with only in Germany. 

The concert of the following day served to 
display the powers of the band, numbering !.ix(y 
performers, to considerable advantage. It cer- 
tainty was not the best of thn best ; such as we 
may hear, for instance, in London or tbe great 
cities of the continent ; but there was no lack, 
nuvcnholes', of that spirit of eiremMe, observ- 
ance of the accents, points of expression, and 
lights and shade, without which llie efforts of the 
most dexterous players remain imperfect. We 
had more than enough of the " artiste of the fu- 
ture," Richard Wagner, whose confused, nm'sy, 
frantic, and almost impoo^ble (!) overture to 
TannhaUxer taxed the powers of the band lo the 
utmost, and mast have absorbed for hs rehearsal 
a very largt> portion of time and attention, which 
migbt hare been tnuch more protitablj^ employed. 
The present ascendancy of this clever sophis: 
over the musical mind of Germany, formerly a 
remarkable for the purity, soundness, and tecAfAa't 
of its taste, is reallv extraordinary. It is qute 
delightful, after all this impotent raving— tDis 
" sound and fury signifying nothing "—to turn to 
the simply grand and beautiful chorus of Mozart, 
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(he exquisitely poetk'al Afidsumnwr Nigh'a 
Thrnm overture, and the clear, mapnifii'cnily 
bright, and nobly joyous " WedJirg Manh," by 
Meii'lelsmhn. to all of which ^x^-tA juMii.'a wita 
done by the hanti. The thoiislers aj;f ' '" ' 



or-rasion iliatinauished themselv^i most honorably. 
The judjipa oF the " priie-gingiiif; " wi^re the 
ratheUral kapellmeister, J^^ibl, I'rnfessor Bivilen- 



Biein, the royal rausitMlirettor, Tiipler, Rhcjn- 
thaltT, (favorably known to the London public 
ihrouirh an oratorio of hia compoBiiion performed 
Ia.l Maaon at St. Martin's Hall), Si-hallmeyer, W. 
Hurr, and ten otfaera aelceted from the various 
thnral socictiea. The prizes ron^ated solely of 
frnld and ailver medals and goblets, bearing ap- 
propriate insuriplioTis. 

I am unable at present to tell you to what ex- 
tent the building fund has been benefired by this 
admirable feaiival; but, judging from the very 
large attendanee on eacn day, I am ini-ltncd lo 
believe that a considerable Fum mast have been 
renliseil. It were unfair to eloeo this notiee 
without stating that the pnntipcil ariists of the 
Culoane Opera, and the exeellt^nt band of the 
33rd regiment of the line, alio gave their assist- 
ani^e on ihe oct-asbn, and contributed largely lo 
the general attractions of the meeling. On the 
day I'ollowinj; ihn frsrfval, (he first peneral asscm- 
hlaae of Ihe •' Christian Art Union of Germany " 
took plar'O in Cologne. The meciine was inau- 
gurated by the performance of High Ma-is in (be 
cathedral, when Palestrina's celebralcd " Missa 
Solennis " wm given with perfectly sublime efiVct. 
Of this, however, and other things, 1 shall have 
more to tcit you in my next despatch. 

P. S. I re-oppn the parcel to inform you that 
ni* Majpsty the King of Prussia has just fcnl the 
Bed Order of the EsHe, fourth class, to M. Pan- 
seron of Paris, whom fierlioE has immortalized as 
the physician for Lei Melodie* Seeriiex. This 
news will greatly astonish the munval worid of 
Londoit BQd Paris, 1 assure you. 



(From lk« Nev Toifc Uukiit WorU.) 

The New York PhlUiarmoiiio 6ocie^> 

From the annual report a{ this flourishing in- 
stitution we make tlie following extracts, which 
will interest our readers: 

" A ecason of un precede nteil prosperity has 
proved to us that the interest enlisted in our per- 
formances is commenaurato wiih our increased 
etTorts 10 deserve it. In saying this, we wouhl, 
however, not be understood as arrogating to our- 
selves absolute perfection. Jf we may be per- 
niitlcd to compare our concerts with those of our 
sister socieliei', for instance, (he Leipsic Gcwatid- 
haus Concerts, the Old and New Pliilliannoniu 
Sociclips of London, and those of the Conserva- 
toire of Paris, it will be found that, whatever su- 
periority is reasonably claimed for them does not 
condst so much in the greater capabilities of (he 
orchestra, individually considered, as in the per- 
fection o( its entemUe, attainable only after many 
years practising together. Ours, being compara- 
tively a young society, \n conKlantly gathering 
new strength by adding now only members of 
nndonbte'l talent; many older members, who 
f<»inetl (he nucleus of our society, having, in con- 
sideration of not constantly practisinjr iheir re- 
spective inttruments, with commendable self- 
denial relinquished ibcir places in the orchestra, 
and by their outside influence and malurer coun- 
cil at our meetings, show (hat conscious pride of 
having been instrumental in foruiing (may we be 
allowed to say it?) the noblest institution of the 
kind in Aoierioa. 

" {ii referring once more to our Irana-Atlantio 
brethren, we would state one iDorc reason why 
the concerts of the Conservatoire are superior to 
our*, nay, aa it is muntuned, lo all others, in the 
exetutiou of Bcolhoven's and Mozart's sympho- 
nies; the fact is, they seldom play any otlier. 
Granting the unsurpassed beauliea and grsndear 
of those immortal roasters, it must doubtless ap- 
pear strange to any one being used to such varied 
programnm as we present to our audiences, to 
team that the no lesa admirable creations of Men- 
dulasoha, Spobr, Schubert, Gade, Bobert Soho- 



mann and others of more recent date, are scarce- 
ly known there. That the constant rep^'iition of 
the same jiieces,and the consequent familiarity of 
every musician with every note of them, there 
being so little change in the performance and the 
performers, must greatly contribute to a very 
perfect rendering of the same, cannot be won- 
dered at, but lo us it seems a doubtful policy, to 
say the least of it, nor would we have tooched 
upon the subject if it were not tor the purpose of 
answering tho«e who, notwithstanding the variety 
of compositions brought before our audiences, 
complaiu of occaiuonal repetitions of favorite 
pieces. 

" Others more conservative, hut doubtlessly as 
welt meaning, would prefer to hear the composi- 
tions of the older maalers oftener, find fault with 
Q9 for introducing newer works. Under these 
circuroslaDces, it will readily be admitted that it 
is not an easy ta.-k, if po'wble at all, to please 
every one. We have endeavort-d to do our best 
in this regard by pursuing a middle course, bo as 
to satisty the different prediloctionsof our hearers. 
The programmes of our concerts will ?how (hat we 
generally have had one, if not two, ncworcheiitral 
pieces in every concert. It is hoped that thia 
explanation will prove satisfactory lo our patrons, 
am) we would be glad if we could di^ipose as 
easily of another complaint more serious, because 
more just. 

"It is ihe insunlcient accommodations of our 
associate members and subscribers at our conuens 
ond rehearsals. The only apology we have lo 
offer is, that unprepared aa we were for so great 
■mbers, and being 
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hearsals in advance and for the whole season, 
could not go to a larger place, and therefore could 
do DO more than stop the sale of extra tickets at re- 
heanals. This we did reluctantiv, not on account 
of the pecuniary toss to us, but because we were 
violating the very condition on which the rehear- 
sal tickets were bought, namely, that the Bame 
conferred the privilege of buying extra tickets at 
50 cents each. At concerts the money has been 
returned in many instances, where complaint was 
made that no proper accommodation could bo 
found. It is, however, confidenily hoped (hat the 
now Board of Directors will exert themselves ia 
the ntmoet to obliterate the remembrance of these 
grievances by more circumspect arrangements. 
In conclusion, we would urge upon actual mem- 
bers a continuance of that strict a Mention to iheir 
duties, and thank them fbr their cooperation in 
carrying out (he principal object of onr associa- 
tion, ' The improvement of instrumental mu-ic." " 
The following condensed statement of the treas- 
urer's report will show how the money comes 
and bow it goes ; 

Balance on hand from last season, % 140 38 

Received by Scliarfgnberg & Luis, 4,!iT0 00 

" L. Spier, 4,83090 

Total receipts, «9.230 88 

Amount of Dividends, $5,077 SS 

Rent — Nil'lu's Concert Room and Garden, 

andMarcer House 1,483 90 

Professional Aid, 374 00 

Salaries — Secretary, Librarian and Hetsen- 

ger, 342 75 

Doorkeeper and collecling. 1(0 40 

Music, purchased, copied and arranged, 101 91 

Advenlsing 128 10 

Printing BS2 00 

SinkingFand, amount drawn tbererrom and 

refunded with intorest, I5-S00 

" " amount of Fines 183 75 

Donation to Mrs. Shuct. 68 W 

Sandric* (folly explained in Secretary's Re- 
port), 3B0ia 

Total expenditnrea, 9^996 78 

Amoanls rei^eired, Se,S30SS 

" paid ouv B,59e7S 

Balaaco on hand, 9634 1 
From tbe more minnte financial report, we 
learn that neiDbers bare been .fined, during the 



Year, lo the extent of SI8S 75 ; that lawyer-fees 
have been paid in S30 00; that Mr. Bergmann 
received for his services S160 00, and the Broth- 
ers Mollenhaucr «50 00. 

Tliat tbe system of the society is a rigorous i 
we learn from the fact that ten members (whose 
names are mentioned) have lost their member- 
ship in consequence of non-payment of taxes ac- 
conling to the constilution. The names of three 
associate members are also printed in full who 
have not paid their dues. 

The orchestra comprises !8 violins, 10 violas, 

Sed last year by Theo. Eisfcld) 8 violoncellos, 8 
juble Iwaes, 3 flutes, 2 obiies, 2 clarinets, 2 
bassoons, 2 trumpets, i horns, 3 trombones, 1 
drum. Total 73, 

Among 21 non-performing membera of the or- 
chestra, we find one of the editors of the N. Y, 
Moiical World. Dr. Edward Hodges, organ, Wm. 
Scharfiinberg, violin and |>iano-forte, H. C. Timm, 
trombone and piano-forte ; we believe Mr. Timm 
also executes upon tho big drum and cymbals 
when necessity require. 

The honoPaiy meflibers of the society are as 
follows : 



M. Henri Vieuxlemps 1843 

Herr Ole Boll 1B43 

M. Leopold di Meyer, 1845 

Mr. Joseph Burke 1846 

Dr. Louts Spohr, 1848 

*Dr.Fdix Mendelssohn Bardioldy,... 1846 

M. Henri Hera, 1846 

Sig. Camillo Sivori 1846 

Slk'. Giovanni Boliesini, ISM 

Mad. Jenny Lind OohlschmiiU,.. .... .1890 

Mr. Jules Benedict, 1S50 

Mad MenriGlia Bonlag 1893 

Mad. Marietta Albonl 1852 

Herr Carl Echert. 1898 

Mauler Paul Jolien, 1853 

Mr. Wm. Vincent Wallace 1BS8 

•Dr. Frcidrich Schneider, 1893 

Mr. Iticlinrd Hoffmann, 1855 

Mr. r^uisM. Goltschalkr 1859 

Sig. Cn^are Badlali, 1896 

Total 30. 
Among the associate memben we find tbe 
names of many distinguished penoiu in tbe o 
munity, such as Dr. Adams, Rev. Henry Waid 
Bcecber, Dr.Berrian, George Bancroft, Georfie W. 
Curtis, and many others beyotul the mere B's in 
the alphabet, whose names we have not time lo 
cull out. Whole families, we observe, subscribe 
yearly to tbe Pbilharmonic — families of four, five 
and six persons ; and we doubt if any catalogue 
of names could be shown comprising so much of 
the solid respectability, tbe wealth, and even 
fashion of this mctropoliB, as that of the Philbar- 

Thc professional members of the society ni 
her 166. Tbe subscribing members, 59. 

The whole number of members, associate, pro- 
fessional and Bubecribing, is 1816. 

On the whole, the New York Philharaionio 
Society is decidedly an institution, an booor t 
the community, and a musically-educating power 
in this city of inestimable value. Now tW they 
have expanded beyond Niblo'n, and are obliged 
to occupy tbe AcEidemy of Music for the rehear- 
sals as well as the performances, their star se* 
more than ever in the ascendant. 

In the early history of the Philharmonic, it 
was patroniied by mere fashionables, and as a 
matter of mere fashion. Thb of course could 
not last long, there being no real taste for orcbe»- 
tral music of an elevated quality. But the so- 
ciety, though languishing, still kept on, until it 
had fairly educated a musical public for itself. 
This public is largely increasing every year. It 
has icachod the vary beat classes; the ff^yci part 
of the community, even, are beginning to &11 in 
again, and the future success of the society seems 
beyond peradventure ; and all this from an hon- 
est and peraeverinc effort persistttDtly to gtre 
good munu and to educate people ap to it 
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to compete Ihereror. Anber, the composer of " Ma- 
uniello." nnd ■omo other opcnu tolerahlf mell 
known in the mnBicat world, was at the head of Ihe 
jarj of oxttminHtion who were appointed lo awnril 
the priie. After five ilHys' eiami nation, the eom- 
mitlee dividrd the (.■andiiintea into three ratej^inrs ; 
the firat romprisiiiK rampositiena of remarkHble 
merit; the leroml, infiTior worln ; and the third, 
those which were Iwlow an tvenge. In the first 
were iwenty-lwo works, in the second sixteen, and 
in the third forty. A further ezamiDation sohse- 
qnenlly took place ii; the Jury of examination, for 
ue purpose of selectini; the six candidates to whom 
is to be entmsted the manuscript on which the miu ic 
of the operetta is to be written, and the following are 
■*-- Blphaheli™lly arranged, ot the persons 
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Hoaioal Inatnnnenti at the Pair. 

Tb« Traruicripl publishes a revised list of the 
awards at the late Fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mc<.-banic AssociatioQ. In the items 
which wo gleaned from its first list, relatiti^ to 
I^ano-fortcs and Beed Organs, there are one or 
two corrections lo be made. The Gold Medal, it 
appears, was awarded to Chickerimo & Sons, 
not only for their Grand Fiano, but for the 
best Grand, Semi-grand, and Parlor Grand 
Pianos ; and this was the only gold medal 
awarded for pianos. Silver medals were awarded 
lo Timothy Gilbeut & Co. for Grand Piano- 
forte; to Hallett, Da via & Co. for Semi- 
Grand da ; to Chiceerino & Soks for the 
best, and to Jambs W. Vose for the second best 
Square do. Bronze Uedab were awarded for 
Sqnare Pianos lo A. W. Ladi> & Co., Timotht 
Gilbert & Co., and Hallett, Davib k Co. ; 
and Diplomas for Square Pianos (o Brown & 
Allen, Gf.orob IIrweb, Jacob CiiiCKGSiNO, 
and Wm. p. Emerbok ; also lo A. G. Corliss 
for lus " Sjwell Alute Attachment " to (he piano, 
exhibited by Chickerinj! & Sons. 

So much for Piano-forles proper, considered as 
musical instruments. But we may as well com- 
plete (he chapter by {tlcaning from the list of 
awards alt that relate in any direct way to music. 
Premioms were freely lavished upon piano-forM 
ca>e), the mere cabinet maker's side of the mat- 
ter. Certainly the hall was full of splendid in- 
struments OS pieces of furniture. Taste in ex- 
ternals, defiance of form, are surely to be com- 
mended. But we most dissent, as most musicians 
we believe do, from oae of the Dew fashions in 
this particular. We mean the ihowy pearl keys, 
and the whim of rounding or scolloping the ends 
of the keys, to which nearly every maker except 
Ihe Chickerings appears to have yielded. Plain 
ivory, with straight ends, has proved the most 
truly elegant, as null as the moat convenient to 
the touch, which is the great point. The awards 
for eases were : Silver Medals to Chickbriko 8c 
SoNB, Hall£TT, Uavis & Co., and Wh. F. 
Embrsom ; Bronxo medals lo Jacob Cdicker- 
ina, James TV. Vose, Timotiit Gilbert & 
Ca, A. T. IIouan (for imiUlion Twewood,) 
and A. W.^add & Co. (for Grand Piano case) ; 
Diploma to A. Newhall & Ca 

The show of Pianos, as we have before said, 
was a remarkably fine one, and illustrated the 
progress of the art in a manner highly flattering 



to this country. Perhaps we should say, to this 
cily ; for the one source of disappointment to us 
in this exhibition was the absence of ail contribu- 
tions from the manufacturers of other cities. 

There were no specimens of Church Organs, 
for which our makers have a just fame, in the 
exhibition; but there were "any quantity" of 
those humbler substitnles for the Church Organ, 
the various sizes and modifications of reed organs, 
of the Melodeon family- The gold medal was 
carried off by the Organ Tlarmonium of Messrs. 
Mason & IIahun, noticed in our last; the 
silver medal, by the Melodeons of the same ; the 
bronze medal, by the Melodeons of S. D. & IL 
W. Smith ; and Diplomas by the Melodeons of 
Nichols & GERRien, and the "Tremolo At- 
tachment" to the Melodeon, invented by L. 

LODIB. 

Various awards were made lo other branches 
of the musical instrument family ; to instruments 
sustaining a sort of second cousin relationship to 
Ihe family ; lo methods of using instruments, and 
to materials employed in their manufaclure. 
Under these various heads we find silver medals 
assigned to IIi^nry N. Hooper & Ca for a 
chime of Twelve Bella, to Tueodojee Bertel- 
tSQ for Flutes, and lo Nathan Bjcbardson 
for his " Modern School for the Piano-forte " ; 
bronze medals, to E. G. Wrioht for a Silver 
Bogle, to White Brothers for Guiiars and 
Violins, and to Chicxerinb & Sonb for Piano- 
forte Hardware; Diplomas to Nathan Bigh- 
ARDSON for Eleclrolype Music Printing, to P. F. 
BoDOB for Piano-forte Hardware, to Isaiah H. 
Aret (BoBcawen, N. U.) for Violins, and to 
Geo. Ci.iSBRtt (Marlboro', Mass.) for a " Musi- 
cal Chtur" {!), in which a person has only to sit 
down lo make music. Verily a " Yankee notion " I 

When the report of the judges in this depart- 
ment Ghall be printed (as we understand tlie re- 
ports of all the judges will be in a book form), 
we shall doubtless have an intelligent critical 
view of the present state of tlie arts of musical 
iDsimment making, as illustrated in this exbilu- 



Heniy Squires, the Jbnerican Tenor. 

This gentlcmin, who has been pursuing his studies 
for the last four years in Naples, and who has ap- 
peared with fp^al success in several of the operas of 
the " diWne Verdi," as the Italians call him, is cn- 
gflf^d in Lonilun, and may be expected in New 
York this winter. A friend sends us some slips 
from Neapolitan newspapers, descriliiiig his appcnr- 
anca at a concert given in the summer by the fluiisi 
Carlo Cabavoulta, some extracts from which 
may be inlcreslint; to our readers. Ws translate 
first from H GiomaU dd GiomaJi : 

Wc feel compelled to spend some words upon the 
American tenor, Signer Enrico Squires, a. young 
artist already known to us by other public proofs 
which he has given, but who n^ver has presented 
himself in an occoiJnnui (concert) of so roach impor- 
tance ai that of Caravoglia, in which Squires, to for 
from remaining much behind the artists of Ban Carlo, 
with whom be appeared in competition, was a worthy 
companion of them. The voice of Squires fs of good 
compass, good iutanntion, fleitblc to the finest von- 
ishings, and will not lack that energy of accent 
which is ever required in the songs of tlie divine 
Verdi, when he shall have acquired more confidence 
with the Italian public. Whatever slightest incor- 
rectness of method may be remarked in the voice of 
Squires, we think Is owing to his English pronuncia- 
tion andnot to his taste, which inmany points showed 
itself ezi^iiBite and perfectly Italian. 



This sympathetic artist sang cxoellontly well the 
Romania from Luiia Miller; and not only were 
nany plaudits larisbcd upon him at the end, but he 






the 



interrupted by 4cn< e brato. But where Squires 
showed himself a true artist was in the duet fnini the 
"Sicilian Vespers," in which he accompanied Ihe 
admirable Vioi-A. with whom he finely interpreted all 
the gracei of this most beautiful piece. 

Our nest extract Is from the Glomale del Omt- 
merao, which says : 

.... Kelt came the duet ft-om / Vapri Sieil- 
itmi. It cannot be told with how much art and how 
much sonl Signora Viola and Signer Squires eiecated 
tliose ma([ic notes of Ihe great Italian maestro. , . . 
Afterwards Squires sang the Romsnn from Liiita 
Miller, and he put into it so much sentiment as lo 
search the most hidden fibres of the heart and bring 
tears into the eyes 

Another paper, // Patatsa di Crittatto, says ; 

8ig. Enrico Squires is the tenor wbom Caraveglia 
united with the prima donna and the baritone of Sen 
Carlo, by whose tide Squires has s right to be placed ; 
for if as a novice he wauls that freedom in singing 
which comes from long practice of the art, ond that 
readiness of Italian pronunciation which only one 
born in Italy . " " 









re have 



to augur for him a splendid 

TbciViy. Times translates from Zaifowfinefla, An);. 
S8. a noiice of anolher concert Riven at Sonrnlo by 
this same Cararoglia, in which Mr. Squires assisted : 

" The clear liquid voice of Sia. Sacinss, with bis 
pure accent, touched all. The B ftat, in the codcnsa 
of his first song wss so well given that it enchanted 
everylmdy. In the duet from 'lUgoletto,' sung by 
SouiBssand GiiievbaTatini, the sympathetic tenor 
' lyed all the beautiei of his lovely Toicc. But 






1 themt 



! ftom the 01 



wing 



lich was interrupted by 
srlista, who could not re- 

y Ihe palhoa of feelinf 



which the singer threw into it. All pre! 

Elctely astonished, and confessed to bavc never bofori 
card the 'Romania' sung so well as by SoiiiiKs 
In the JTerietlo' from ' I Lombardi,' he showed i 
great deal of intelligence and dramatic passion." 



New Touk, Oct. 90. I have been long absent, 
and returned io town only a few days ago. This 
may account for my remissness in corretpooilence. 
There has been, however, very litlU of importance 
going on in the musical world. The German opeta. 
has struggled on brarely, in spite of indifferent sue. 
ccps at first, and seems lo bo gaining a firm fooling. 
The orchestra and chornsei, under Mr. BisBaHATEii'a 
direction, are nnanimoosly praised ; the solo singers 
as nnanimoutly condemniJ. Some sddiiions to 
their corps arrived in the lait German tlenmer, and 
others arc expected in the next. It is lo lie hoped 
that ihey are an improvement upon the present 
members. Lortiing't Undine, concerning the mcriu 
of which opinions diifer, has met wiih great lucccss, 
and been given several times. But greater iliii^ 
are in store for ns, if report says tmc, in ihe shape 
of FUdio, the nn-jurnott, TannliaSta; La Dame 
Blancht, and several smaller opcrns. 

Apropos of Fiddio, I must tell you of an amnsin^ 
discovery I made Miis summer. In an old paper of 
1839 or thereahoQls, which happened lo fait into my 
hands, T fonnd ibe foUowiog : 
Piox Tbiatu. HAVAm TiOLioin's Fiaiwiu. Dasinr. 

Ttds Knolnc, Sept. 2i. wUl b* perfOrnxd the bm of 

Oca Kiar Aani. 

ARervhlcb the 2d Bst of the Grand Battel of Li STLrarDB 

LaSjlpblde, Mwtui* TwIkDl 

James Saabea, Moos. Ti^tloikl 

Attsr *hkb, the 8d Act ol Fmsuo. 

nmWswni .Mr. OhUlal 

Don nonsDmD.............. .u^, Atuinn 

K™»; Mr. Utnrn 

'ac^tao M,. iMwiB 

MsrsrtUa*..'...'.'.".!,!".!"!"""."'. ..iiiMPliS 



BOSTON, OCTOBER 25, 1856. 



Ann whkli, thB BUM of N 

NMhilto 



TofUoiil 



Tn ronclnde wllh Of Pun of tbn Hun' 

Antu It;, Un. BIchudMi 

What s»y yon lo the compMj poor Beethoren haa 
got into? I was not aware that FbUlio bad ever 
been performed in IhU roantry, particnlarly ia trag- 
menta, and hemmed in by farce* and balUti. 

For the many enjoymenti which the inmnier baa 
brought me, it liai dcbarre<l me almost entirely from 
all moaical adrantagoi, and [t was therefors with 
peculiar delichi that, last Saturday, I listened once 
c to the Tondroai barmonica of the great maa- 
B9 BGl forth in the Fifih Symphony. The al- 
most unanimons wish, too, of the sabscribers was ful- 
Alled hy the rcheartals and concerts being adreriised 
:o take place in the Academyof Mnsic — ibe only ap- 
propriate building for the ohjccl which tbe city con- 
s. There was an nnusnally Urge aticndaace for 
I the flrst rohcanal, and I think there were very many 
I present who were very glad lo eee Mr. Ei«feld in 
ibo conduclor'a place once more. It ii hot due lo 
him that it should be bo. Nothing is said as yet 
about any Qaarlot Soir^is from either of last win- 
ter's two aonrces. The mtrepreneari probably, with 
Ur. Thalber;;, tbink it more prudent to postpone 
operations until after the election. 

Stbakobch and P^rodi and tbcit party adver- 
dae a concert for Wednesday evening. 

I conclude with an nnecdoie, whk-h I gire on 
good aatboriiy. A well known professor of music 
in our city wai one day called upon by an indiTidnal 
from a small Western town, wbo introdui^ himself 
■3 a fellow musician and teacher. He stated that, 
huTing six weeks Tacatiou, he had corae on to New 
York to perfect himself in the different brancbea of 
hi* ptofiMabn, and wished to take Ictsona on the 
piano, violin, harp and flute, and ia singing, har- 
mony, and oompotiiion. He doToied his whole 
time to the ponait of knowledge under these ftinns ; 
but at the end of the six weeks tbe profescor, who 
had superintended his ctForts upon ihc piano and 
riolin, had found it nilerty impossible to instill into 
him any acquaintaniw wllh the laltcr, and on the 
former had written for him a piece iniied to his ca- 
pacities, which were below any but the very eniticst 
composition*. This piece, a Swiss air, with varia- 
tions, the popil, whom we will call John Smith, had 
mastered, at least to his own satisfnccion. He took 
his departure, and nothing more was hcni-d of him 
for some time. At lai>l, one line day, tbe professor 
received a paper from bis pupil's place of residence, 
which contnlned tbe announcement of a " Grand 
Concert by Professor John Smith, assisted by his 
I pupils." The programme consisted of a long airay 
' of polkiis, waltics, quicksteps, gongs, etc., but the 
I chief attraction was tbs " Grand Finale," which was 
! tills : " Swiss Air wilh Yariatioas, composed ex- 
pressly for and dedicated to Professor J. S. by the 

celebrated SIgnor , conductor of the 

concerts in New York, etc., an-ani/fd bi/ Prof. J. & 
far ihlrtg-taa handi on tirttm pinnot." (I!IJ It is 
hardly necessary to suggest the probability of the 
"arrangements" being in (rai'son, and there being 
more " variationa " in the execniioo of the different 
performed than in the composition. 



Sltiiiiial (l{hit-(![Itat. 



Tha* fisr sixteen performances have been given by 
the German company at Niblo's, in New York, In- 
cluding five operas, flofcff*,SlnKiefla, Mi*inifHo,/Vei- 
tcAiili and VndiM. "Sen singers are arriving. Mile. 
JoHUHBBK, from the Frankfort Theatre, ha* come, 
and was to appear in tbe JVeuciiUz as Agatha on 
Tfannday evening. She will alio take the principal 
part in FUtlio. Am soon as the expected baritone, 



Herr Bbckbb, comes, Iho Naddlager von Grariada 
(Encampment at Granada), by Kreulier, will be 

produced Sig. Bebnardi, the baritone who gave 

BO much pleasure here in the Pabodi and Stba- 
BOSCH concerts, will not continue with them, wo 
nndersiand. His appearance in public is only occa- 
sional, he being well established for some two years 
past us a teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y Hiss Ade- 
laide Phillipfs gave a concert on the 1st of this 
month at Albany, assisted by Mr. WiLtim Mabov 
and Mr. C. R. AoAMi, tbo^ tenor singer. It gave 
unbounded satisfttction. Miss Phlllipps also made a 
very fine impression this week in the part of Asu- 
cena in the Italian Opera here in Boston. 

Thalbero, it appears, has composed lino operas, 
florinda, and Chriiline of Saeden. Tholherg mar- 
ried the daughter of Liblacbe. He visited Rio 
Janeiro last year, and ho waits until after the 4th of 
November, lo sec " tbe Union saved," before he 

Napoleonic saying, thus: After the deluge, me, 
Thalbcrg I Just before his departure from Europe, 
Thalborg played in a concert (ihe first time for many 
years) given by the Philharmonic Society at Bou- 
logne. The room was crammed, snd the er«"t 
pianist performed three of his grond piano solos, 
viz; his Barcarole and Fantasioa on 3fiiioiiie//o and 
L'Eliair ^Amore; also a piece from the PuriVani on 
the Oi^ued'Alexandre, or Organ Harmon i am. which 
exdied unbounded enthusiasm. Ii was his first pab- 
lic performance on Ibis itisirument, and Messrs. Ber- 
lioz and Fiorentino went from Paris to be piesent. 

Mis* Madia MnELuin, a cousin of Jbhnt Lind, 
has been engaged as contralto for the French opera 

at New Orleans Lobihi, the tenor, and Madame 

WoiTino LoBiKl bare been singing at Dublin. 
The Post says: — "Mme. Lorini is an American 
lady, of Irish origin, according to the slalements in 
tbe newspaper ; she is young, attractive, and talented, 
and sings wilh energy and effect. She was much 
applauded, aad was especially cfTeetive in the con- 
certed pieces Carl Czebht, the indefatigable 

composer, has now reached opua eight hundred and 
fifty- three of original works, which embraces no less 
than two ihoasand two handred and elghty-tbrce 
separate numbers. Besidea this, however, he has. 
of unpublished larger works, numerous masse*, 
symphonies, etc. 

Of Mme. Ahqbi, who comes with her sister 
(soprano), and her husband (a conductor of repute), 
the Ntw loiter says : " She has a superb voice, and 
is a finished artiste ; she was one of the mainstays of 
the lioyat Italian Opera, London, during its early 
struggle with Her Majcstv's Theatre, and compleiely 
electrified the dilctlaot! by her sinking. She has a 
'noble presence.' completely eclipsing the 'mnpnifi- 
teiit' Vestvali in person ; combining all the latlar's 
dash and brilliancy —whilst as a vocal artiste, she is 
infinitely her saperior." 



Mile. OABBIELLE DE LAUOTTB 

Hu tba hoDOF (D suddhdm tbu rba wlU open llim i 
Alaxm for tba tutruetkHk of YodD^ Ladles on Itu Piai 

Hondar Forenoon, Nov, 3d, 
lot Ttrj tkr adTODCiid jimng ladles. 

Tueadar Anemoon, Iffor. 4th, 

At jrDunc mlBM vho han ilnulT begvo. 

WsdnaadaT, November Ctb, 
Ibr fOmif lalvia, ttflMiurt. 
0~Appllcalloiu to b* laada at No. 66 HiDsoek 8tM*t. 



MU8X0AL BOIb£ES. 

PrDpoat* ta ^t< his Fsona Saiiia of FOUK aOIUDBI, 
At tbe Hsaara. CUckerlBff'a SalOM, 

dorlDf Ih* aiontlis at DaetmlMr, Juiur;, Febnuij and 
Hareb, en flstuzdv vnnliKS toba D«<ialteripa(^ed. 

SabantoMoB m Uw Haiha, Id pacluiM nt Ajdt thAats, M. 
BabfolptHa lIMi maj ba Ibadd at tba Uaaus. Cb^kefUf 's 
KooBks, tat al tba miiala itona. 



GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

Messrs. UABON A HAULIN beg tore id inlbnn 

HecUnlr'An^titinn have awintfd Ih«n> h GOLD MEDAL 

a SILVER MEDAL fC ' ' 

Wrrfl<168 ThfWgllo 

Stata Fair, held al Piiuborgh. Stpteinbsr, IftH First Pri- 
mfunubavaalaobamawardad onr OrKap-HanntnilnDS bj lb* 
fttllovloe Htala Filn i— Tfimont Stan Fslr. bi Id mX Burlhir- 
ton ; N«> Itttj Btau Fair, faabi at Nainrli ; Ohio Btau Fair. 
..... _^ ™ — , — •. _.. t_,* >._.__ ^t. ... _• Bgptambrc, 






IBM:— Duklnc Six Ffnt 



I'lnO! 



tha Fiasi Pana , , -_ . 

lAiy Aa« km aiOIIBl. Tba OrsaD-HannoDlmn St a new 
Dinvleal InstmiDnt of our nwn lavnf lea (balding two palmla 
(br It) tbr ebnrrb and paitar nae Wh auk* two itjlaa of It, 
on* with, and the eOm wltbavt, pedal bmm The na* wirh 

ot iwdnlr, an Independent set of pedal reeds, and aiHell pedal. 

PriM ff«n. Tba aUur itfle !• pthEhIt the same wtth Iba 

piMptlon of the pedals. Piie* MGO. Pi1isei> of HalodHina 

frnm fllO to S1T5. PrloeofOTKitnMrlodeonf SKM. 

[p-Fot deacrlpliT* riimlara and tonhn Infrmnatlan addrtsa 

MABOIr * HAHI.IM, 

OiinJrirfji Si. ((or.o/ C»aitij,| BOKffH, aft. 



SIBBOLDnON NOnOE. 

THE Coparlninhlp lui[TtD«iri ertiiln( nnd-r tbe llrm of 
Gro P. Reed fc Co , Maslr Publllbere aad Dealen in Hn- 
■kal Merebandlae. at No. 13 TieaiODl Street, 1> thU daj' dks- 

OKO. D. BDS8BLL. 
BostoB, Oeto) er IHh, ISW. 

NOTICE Is benbr tl'ta tbat GEO. D. Itn)!SEI.L, nt tha 
Ive Arm of Ofo. P. R*mI k Cs . Muiie Dealers. 18 Tre- 
mont 8(n«t,«nd NATHAN RIUQARDSON, lliai' Dealer, 281 
lVashln«un SliMt, ta*i " 
under tbe Dame aod flrs 






BiofKDSSBLL&RICUARt 



Bo Ubeiallv beatomd nwn Uieia beretofbre. 

KUB8ELI. ft RICOARSSON. 
(SaeeaiBon to Geo. P. Bead ft Ob. aad NatbaB Bleban'ton.) 

A OAHD. 

THBnibKTnw, haTtng Itlnpneed ifhleendrelotrmt la the 

tbe bualDesi In Ita taiioai departuienui, andexleaslie tkrtll. 
tle>,are ■ saMcleDt luaiaDI; that aJl erden will Tesrlve tha 
neat prmnpiatMulloB. QBO. P. KSED. 



TO FXANO-FOETE ThAYEBA. 

rpHB underel(ned woald rail the atlen'ton of i 



te »lo bj tbe 
pablliber bu 






Ibe perfbrmanee of a 
at beautlfol nuu jA 



__ _, I tlie fcllowlBg 

are ready fbr dcllferx : — 
TBE PIANO-FORTE POHATAS OF _ . 

TDS COMPLETE PIANO-rORIB WORKS OF MOZAHT, 



«. in '.' 



1 I. n 



Jntng 



e like, tot two baadu, togelhvr wlib four ^natas and javenJ 
her pieces for turn bands. 
_T1IE COMPLBTS PIANO-FORTH VORKS OF JOSEPH 

( of M Sonatu, Ibor books of' Variation!, a Fantart^ 

of BrBTnOYEN'S PIANO-FORTE 

alao In prepara'IOD. which la to «>n- 

roenllT, not ladnded 

inj igalD Id tlmeonrte 




Mcan'i Ptaao-lORe >V 
llajdn's " " Zvols.. 

A set of th* fiaethoven BonatM, si 



AUtX'B W. THAIBB, 



Piano-Forte InstruiitloiL 



glJOB FMING iieatir aoi pniiiiptlT imnled K Ifai) dct. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MTJS 



IC. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

Ineltutloi tt tit ^iana-^otti, Atgin ft J^irmani. 

a nATlliAIlD PLACE. 

KB. AuaOST PBIEB, 

TRvhei oT Uaiir; vlll be ludi to nmln pDplli iftir Orlobf r 
ISlh, mil iDBir tw uldmwil it KIchnidHn'i Mu-dnl Eirbanid, 
281 WublDgun Uml, or mi hli mtiHuw, U DU PIu*. 

THOMAS RYAN. 

€ca[|tr sf Singing anli Iffma-MU, 

RESItlBNCB, 16 DIX FLACK. 

JOB PIlINTIJfG 

EDWABD L. BALCH, 

No. ai KCHOOT^ STREET. 

PATENT AMGRIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HuHAstorr. 3T0 WuhlBKloa Street, 
B08T0H, MASS. 

MANDFACTURBR Of PIANO-FOKTK HARDWARB, 

ID Baulk Bt. BaatOM, and W. CaHbrldga, Ua. 

IT-PIANOB FOR SALE OS TO LET. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IRIPOBTEBS OF FOBEIOIH IHUSIC, 

Vo. 769 BBOADTAT, eoraw of irinth Bt. 

NEW TORK. 

J. THENKLE, 

TEAOHCR OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RaaMaoea No. B« Kaaelud Steaat. 

CAKZ. HAUSE 

^FFERS hli KTTirm « Inunictor )a Thomiirti Baw mi 

of Amiwait. ProfevlDnul Tni'hFis, lod Dth*n wbo msy sttb 
to ttxom pllftti tbfvtvlvei tor pubiie cotjcett playing, ur t«acta- 

Mr, liiiue naj be ihldmiied it rtaa niuk atam af Tfallnlt 
Rltrluirdroii, 282 VTubiDgloa St., or Q. P. Reed & Co., IT Tn- 

C. BBE VSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT, HBff lORK, 

Depot of Erard'g Crand Pianot, 

CIRCULATINQ UDBICAL L1BRAKT. 
0~ ConiUnd; on bind > complete Henrtment at Aawrtnn 

DWlGUrS JOURNAL oFjlUSlci 

£1 pa^tT ai Slit anb X,itttaluit,' 

FnUiilMd every Sntiirdiy, U 91 SoliDel St. BnatOfl. 

Ti*o Dalian per anniuu, la WlirM(*e. 

lu eoDtenti nliu mtlBlj to the ArtorVDnc, balvith 

OisUirln, Openu; viihtlinclT AdbI^iu of the Double U'orki 
perfbrmed, aecoQTiCt of tfaalr CompoBBn, Ite. X NotSret of 
New Hnile. 8. Miuteal Nen ftDm all fmitM. i. Gorrea- 
poDdeDce ffom bubIc^ perflond and pJare*. A. Enaji on 
■muhsJ >t;1e<, acluKil*, pcriodi, aulbon, eompoaltliiDi, Id- 
ItnimtDti, theorlei ; on Miukal Rdiieatlon) on Hurklo lU 
Uocal, Social, and Itellgion* beirisKs; on Uu^c Id Iba 
Chnieb, th* Cooeerl-room, the Theatre, the Cbuiber.and 
tba fltnet, fte. S. Trawlitlon* tram the beat Oennan aad 
rtaneh writen npoB Hule and AM. 7. Occuionil Niiilnt of 
SeulpIDK,PalDtlB(,fc<i. S. Original and Selselwl Pammfce. 
GIT-Baeh nnmben, rnn tbe e«imeneeDent,ean ba IBr- 
nlibcd. — AddnM J. S. BWIOUT, 21 EcaoOL St. Baatox. 

TEBKB OF ASVsaxiBma. 

?lnlln»rtlon,perllne 10i-l». 

BiFh lubMquenl IwemaB, per Una 6 eB. 

lorone eolBmn, (136 ItnaiJ flnlluerdon S12.0D 

J» do •Kbiubm)iHiit....seO(l 

Bpa^ notkea (leai)e4>, aaafa InaBUon, pn Una ifl Ma. 
Pajnent^i nqi^iihl la adTanea : tot fearljr ' 
inartarly Id adnnca. 



OHAHBEH OONOEltTg. 

Tbe HendelsstthB QHiatette Clnb, 



CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 
CHEAP, ELEGANT and UNIFORM EDITIONS, 



BAOH, BSB. Wnrliii, Jselnding the Wobl.tempaT. 



I'otki, lncliiiii«( ate lb 

I ijiiJiireL <in>n and'iw 
r. u Doeu'lOr fOi 



fbinphaak>.irr.*irpliBnin1o.bTK*lklinnDer,B 00 

.JLBirairTI, H. 24 Soi>Ma>. 4 Tob 7 00 

H&YDN. J. Slflmatam 2 nh 6 00 

HOZABT, 'W, A. SoDstu 6 00 

— SOHlKeUaoeoai Worka, (InelodlDg tbe BuHi 



Alio iDipoRed ibe Bolo WdtIu oT HndclHubn, Hijda'a 



a. AKDB£ &. 00., 306 Chettnvt S. 
Irlpbla, Oclober, 18U. 



Ma. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FrOH the CONBESTAtORT OP LBIFtlO, 



OlTea InatiBctkiD on the Piano. . 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

teaoher of the piano-forte, 

flute and 6inq1nq. 

Mrs. CARiTzERRAHN, 
teaoher of the piano-forte, 

Baeid«nos TSa. 1 Winter Pluw. 



ADOLPH kielblock. 
€m\ti o! i)t '^mu on^ Singing, 

V. 8. nOTEI.. 



>R: 



FIANO-FOBTE IKBTBUOTION. 

HATHAN B. CLAPP, rroDi the '■Uonnei 
m der Uunlt," UlMi'g, biiing rviDmed to hit i 

rUnn-plB>liig- Appl^MU>Tt> mny be made at bli 
24 lluilKin Si., or at lUchardaoD'a HuiVia] Eicban 



BACH'S 48 PRELCDES AND FUGUES. 

By J. Sebastian Bach. 
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(Contlniwd ftom page 28.) 
Wo have already said (hat tbe Hungarian 
miisic inc1ine9 peculiarly to tho llinor. It loves 
best lo pour out its sorrov into the Up of tbo 
minor mood ; na)^, even where it tbroivs itselTinto 
the fresh MJor, it glailty returns, as ifhoinesitk, 
to its forsaten lore. I cannot refrain from 
oQ<iring my readers Lere a short and altogether 
attrai^live example. Altur Iho Magyar nolo bes 
proceeded some measures in a gloomy, brooding, 
caravan-like slow moveiuent, it falU into the 
arms of the major diooiI. Xbis dualism of feel- 
ing appears in the foUoniog brief passage : 

And how much nobler and mora glorified is a 
complaint which bears its grief manfully in the 
major ! Wbal a sadoesi is expressed in tbe Irish 
and Swabian popular songs, in spite of the fact 
that they all move in the major I But of this we 
will say more hereafter, when we have occasion 
to speak mare fully of the spirit of tbe Hunga- 
rian popular moiic in its relation to tbe pi ople'i 
melodies of other nations ; and aow a few words 
about the harmonio accompaniment which the 
Hungarian tunes require. In tbe £nt place, all 
the arts of -counterpoint, by which consecntiva 
octaves are forbidden, are to be excluded, if not 
only the melody, but alao its bannonio gronnd- 



work, are to be genuine Magyar. Whoever 
would apply to a genuine Hungarian melody the 
square and compass of his scbooUeoraing, or the 
system of our modern German music, would 
destroy it en^rcly. There may indeed be cases 
where the contrary movement, for instance, can- 
not well be avoided ; but in very many cases it is 
tbe rnolwi reetia or direct movement, which, with 
the exception of pure, consecutive Sflhs, gives in 
the economy of parts of a Magyar nola the only 
genuine accompaniment, in perfect correspon- 
dence with the spirit of the given tune, no mat- 
ter how many consecutive octaves it may lead to. 
Unfortunately one part of Hungary itself, which 
has been educated in tbe system of our artiGcial 
music, has lost its balance by the means, sees the 
melodies of its nation tbrough tbe spectacles of 
the acquired system, and ruins where it tries to 
make good. Thus I have found the above cited 
passage of the Rikoczy march, in neai'ly all Che 
printed Hungarian arrangements, except that by 
Franz Liszt, spoiled and perverted not only in its 
harmony, but partly also in its melody \ in the 
melody, instead of D sharp, a D ; in the harmony, 
instead of the motui reclia in octaves and sixths, 
the artificial molui contrariiu, which b here 
entirely out of place. Thus, instead of: 




and whatever more such heresies there may be 
against the genius of the Hungarian muse. This 
thing has been carried to the most absurd length 
by Erkel, the present kapellmeister of the Hun- 
garian National Theatre in Pesth, who in his 
arrangement of the Rdkociy indulo, dares to 
offer to the musical world an actual monster of 
bad taste and perversion of tbe genuine. Ac- 
cordingly I nam all amateors against the sune, 
and beg them not to be deceived by the pompous 
dedii-alion to Liszt, whose half portrait is made 
to serve as a shield for Erkel's perversions. It 
surely is no honor to the kapellmeister of (he 
Hungarian National Theatre in Pesth, that a for- 
eigner, who has not passed in all more than three 
months in Hungary, should have to tell him what 
Hungarian muuc is 1 

It has always been a wonder that, in the graat 
mixture of nationalities, the Hungarian music 
has still preserved itself in whole families and 
countries in its original purity. Of the Magyars 
I may name here the prominent appearanoe of 



an Emile von Eabinyi, by birth and spirit one of 
the first women of her nation. Magyar in body 
and soul, she is so also in that part of the national 
life whitb suns itself in the beams of musical art. 
I had in Pesth the great good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of this lady, and to her masterly 
performance of Hnngarian airs on the piano, to 
which I often was allowed to listen, I am in- 
debted for the most instructive conclusions on tbe 
natura of the Hungarian music. And here I 
have reached the point where I must say a word 
about the national muwc of Hungary in the con- 
c^te. We cannot speak of Hungarian song 
without glancing for a moment at (he language 
and literature wbich go hand in hand with it. 

The Hungarian language has the closest con- 
nection with the tones, wMch make up with it an 
articulate song. Only through the pliancy and 
softness of the Hungarian language is so abrupt 
and singular a rhythm possible, as reigns in the 
Hnngarian vocal music. This language which, 
with the exception of certain naturKl words, like 
father, mother, &c., stands in no connection with 
any other European language, dead or living; 
and this music, which meets us as a no less strange 
phenomenon, form, when united in song, a pic- 
ture so original that it is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to set a German (or English) text to a 
Hungarian melody. Try, fi)r example, to aing 
German (or English) words, no matter what, to 
that first cited Magyar nola m G major, with its 
three and seven-bar rhythm, and you will be 
convinced of the almost impossibility of trans- 
planting this song upon German soil ; it were to 
rob it of its rhythmical bloom, so that it would 
stand there like a tree stripped of its leaves. 

If the outward form of the Hungarian songs, 
apart from the music, bears in and for itself, 
through the originality of tbe language, an ex- 
ceedingly peculiar stamp, still more is this the 
case as it regards the intrinsic matter of theae 
songs. It is a true_^oKier-tanyuoje, which is con- 
veyed in the Hungarian people's poetry. One 
cannot address bis beloved mora tenderly than 
this poetry does in the words : gatambam, my 
little dove ; rdndm, my roae ; biialiom, my rose- 
bud ; indeed, (here are places in the Hungarian 
popular airs, where the Hungarian showers all 
these epithets at once npon his sweetheart, as for 
example, at the close of a strain already quoted : 






^ 



Music and text in these two measures convey 
the inmost, tenderest language of love. Here 
belongs a word, which, on account of its untrans- 
latableneaa as well as of its truly muncal sound, J 
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cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting. It 
is the word gydtglhil, wbiuh expTessea every ex- 
cellence iliRt can be conceived of. . . . Among 
songs irhich have seemed to me best fitted to 
tranilate, is one whose text is dislinguisfaed by a 
truly deep poetic thought, and which I here add 
t as a typo of ihe Hungarian popular song. Both 
melody and text ars contained in the first volume 
of my forthcoming collection of Hungarian popu- 
lar songs with German text. (Here follows the 
German text, which »e translate as closely as we 
can, preserring the accent.) 



AatUEOQ fBlleth, 
Part I forever- 
Moie from thy ums ! 

Down in the rushes 
Bouseth the wild duok ; 
On the cornfield 
Grows Ihe fhiit ; 
But where groweth 
Haiden't troth now ? 
Ah I such a spot I 
Never msy witness, 

IF thou knew' St that 
Thou didst not lore me, 
Why hast enticed me so ? 
Hadst thou in peace but left me. 
Then another 
Might have loved me. 
Yes, have loved I 

Open thy window, 
O my rosebud I 
From the Tillage 
Now I go I 
Ah, one only 
Look from thee now ! 

Meet we hereafter I 
No more ! 
. . The rhythm of the melody to these words 
ia that of twice live mcunrea. These songs con- 
t mostly of complaints of the inconstancy of 
maidens; and it is this everlasting complaint 
which gives them something monotonous in spite 
of their originality. 

If the Hungarian language and rauiic are well 
saited to each other, elill better is ihis music in its 
unbroken and wild rhythm suited to be played on 
rumenls ; and we may in faf [ maintain that 
the Hungarian popnlar music has eminently 
chosen ibe instrumental for the organ of its rev- 
elations; accordingly that it is more instrumental 
than it is vocal music. This is a further point of 
peculiarity in this music ; for generally it is the 
human voice through which a nation loves to 
" 'e expression to its musical ideas. The " Hai^ 
seilluse," " God save the King," Ihe Austrian 
Gott erkalie Franz den Kauer, the Runian hymn, 
&c., these heroes of national song, are all bom for 
eoug and came out at one cast with their test. 
The hero of the Hungarian national music, oo 
the contrary, is an instrumental march, fit for 
anything but singing. I mean the fimon*, truly 
national Rdkoay indulo, which is so closely inter- 
woven with the popular life of Hungary. And 
yet perhaps there ia no nation with which the 
masic stands in so indmate ■ relation with the 
whole character and occupation of the people, as 



the Hungarian. This march operates like an 
electric shock upon the spirit of the Magyar 
ember ; he finds in it everything that can move 
him — his pain, bis joy, hit hope, his sorrow. 
Under ibe influence of its sounds hundreds of 
Honveds have rushed to battle and to death ; and 
no, music speaks so intelligibly to the Hungarian 
heart as this pattern of a national music. Later 
times, to be sure, have more Hungarian marches 
to point to. The moit famous are (he " Kossuth 
March," the Werbungs-mnrsch, the " Elapka 
March," &c. But none of them has the genuine 
national stamp of the Rdkoczy indulo ; and beau- 
tiful and actually inspiring as they all arc, they 
are too little characteristic representations of the 
Hungarian nalional music to receive a more 
minute appreciation here, where we would have 
to do only with the genuine. Least of all does 
the Hunyadi March betray (he Hungarian spirit ; 
nearly all trtces of genuine Hungarian mosic are 
wholly lost in it. 

We now come to ask : What are ihe principal 
organs of the Hangarian inslrnmentsl music? 
Who practices it (he most ? And how is it per- 
formed in contra-dislinction from the People's 
Son^ ? What kinds of instrumental music has 
the Hungarian nation ? 

I have already mentioned a race of people 
known to us all by their scattered and nomadic 
life, by their mysterious origin, by good and bad 
peculiarities ; I mean the Gipsies. Scattered 
over the whole of Europe, they exist in the 
greatest numbers in Hungary, where for centu- 
ries they have become so domesticated that (hey 
have almost come to have settled dwelling-places, 
and many of them, by marriage and so forth, 
have become quite Magyarizcd. They like to be 
called "New Hungary," and love Hungary as 
their native land. Could there in fxct tie a land 
which could better please such a wandering family 
for its abode, than a land with this climate, with 
these immeasurable fruitful plains, carrying the eye 
off into the infinite, about the Theiss and Ma- 
rosch — a land whose vegetation, by iis extraor- 
dinary luxuriance, by its rich growth of plants 
and so forth, reminds one of far more Southern, 
non-European countries, out of which these dark 
brown birds of passage emanate ? Here was the 
only part of Europe where they could in some 
sort find a compensation for their lost home; 
here, therefore, a great part of them made halt in 
their wanderings, and thought : " It is good to be 
here, let.us build huts." The propenally to nn- 
cleanliness aW, so deep rooted in the Gipsies, 
could find plentiful nourishment in tiie vast mo- 
rasses on the TIjciss. 

If every people are a growth of the soil upon 
which they are bom, the same is true of all the 
branches of their spiritual life. The Hungarian 
music is in part so very much the expression of 
the physical characteristics of the land, that one 
feels tempted to say, that no one can have but a 
partial understanding of it unless he is acquainted 
with Hungary itself. Hence it is so extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to enter into the spirit 
of this music, so that the Magyar shall say 
to his delivery of it r " That ia Hungarian." 
Thus, for example, amongst all the piano virtuo- 
soa who have visited Hungary from abroad, not a 
ungle one has played in genuine Hungarian 
style. What has commonly been done by a 
Tbalberg, a Dreyschock, a Wilmei*, has been to 
lake a favorite Hungarian popnUr air, trick it 



out with brilliant, but exceedingly /ncfe and soul- 
less variations, and in this garb bj'ing it before 
the ears of the Pesth public, who, becanse they 
have detected their familiar theme concealed 
under these monstrous runs and leaps, and be- 
cause their taste has got perverted and corrupted 
by the hearing of all sorts of music, have shouted 
out their eljen (hurras) to these penlleme'n, and, 
without knowing it, have moi'ked themselvee. 
The music of a nation is like other nobler 
growths, which spring out of the domestic soil ; 
hence every foreigner, of whatever nation he may 
be, so soon as he has been established in a conn- 
try for some time, acquires the habit of Ihe 
people among whom he lives, not merely through 
the social intercourse, but also because he breathes 
the same air, drinks the same wines, and so forth. 
I remark this merely to explain a phenomenon 
which I have now to communicate. The Mag- 
yars themselves confess it, not without shame, 
that the Gipsy musicians, who have grown up in 
(heir country, are the best players of the Hungft- 
rian national music ; observe, I say merely pla^ 
en ; the invention remains witii the Hungarians. 
These remarkable popular musicians have an ex- 
traordinary talent for instrumental playing ; they 
have less talent for invention, and least of all for 
song. The Hungarian Gipsy merely play* Hun- 
garian ; he sings tittle or not at all ; and what is 
his principal instrument, and at the same time 
the principal instrument of the Hungarian popn- 
lar music ? It ia the Dulcimer or Cimbalo, This 
instrument, consisting of a triangular wooden 
frame, with a bottom and sounding board, over 
which wires by twos or threes are stretched upon 
bridges, which are struck with two wooden ham- 
mers, covered on the upper part with cloth or 
leather, ia peculiarly fitted to infuse into the little 
Gipay orchestra that palpitating, feverish, tremu- 
lous essence, by which the performance of a Mag- 
yar nota gains so much. With this are associated 
the String Quartet, together with the Contra- 
basso and also quite willingly Ihe Clarinet. On 
the contrary all other instruments, as Oboes, 
Flutes, Fagotti, Horns, Trumpets, &e., are en- 
tirely excluded from a Hungarian Gipsy or- 

What does the Gipsy produce with these in- 
struments? Is his mu^c, is the popular instm- 
mcnfa! music any mere dance music ? Essen- 
tially perh.ipa ; but ere the dancing mood begins, 
ere joy and appetite for pleasure hurrj' the Mng- 
yar ember into dance and play, and make him 
forget himself, he must first, in the slow, sustained 
tones of a Lassu (Adagio), in the Minor, pour 
out his complainings, roll away the sighs which 
hold his soul imprisoned in a melancholy gloom. 
Not suddenly can his soul plunge into the fre^h 
major tones of his national dances ; nay, he 
often clings to the dear minor mood after his 
sadness is euppoeed to have given place to idle 
joy and pleasure. The kind of music which we 
would here indicate is called in general Ctdrdde. 
This signifies both the dance itself and Ibe dance 
music ; and as every Hungarian dance ia pre- 
ceded by an introductory LastH, this also is in- 
cluded in the term. The Ltati, soaring beyond 
the possibility of being represented as a dance, is 
nsually followed by a Friided, or Allegretto, of a 
quicker movemeat, but nsually kept also in the 
minor, yet shaped already to the dance, but only 
for the soU) dance of men. If the Magyar ember 
allows himself to be drawn away fVom his sombre 
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DKiod into a ^ance, it !■ at firal onljr a «oIp dance 
Kir-satiEfii^d, he spins round in a circle and a: 
}'el c^oreU not an object for his Ioto ; only ivhei 
the third pari in this psyi'hologital economy of 
the dance, with ita quiclt, girong etrokes, has hur- 
m") him comple'ely out of himself, does he bcpin 
lo know no moduralion and no goal. His eye 
fparkles, his feet stamp, like those of an un- 
ttmcd hoTse. To think : It i» good that a man 
do not remain alone, and to grasp at B maiden, 
are one act, and he begins with her that wild, 
unbridli-d dance, whieh is called Cidrdda in the 
narrower sense of iJie word, or by way of di»- 
linclioD, Frit) (!. e.. Allegro, Presto). Already 
in the Xa.fnti Ihe dull brooding, in which the soul 
of tbe Magyar ember swims, is crossed by some 
occasionat gleams of eatbusiasm ; but in the Fri*- 
(j<(/ the dark clouds of sadnesa begin first lo break 
sway, and the Friss tears away entirely the thin 
veil which yet I»y on his soul end led him in a 
self-contented solitude ; now no repose is longer 
to be thought of; from melancholy it becomes 
impetuous paiision ; from pain unbounded pleas- 
ure; in short, his Me, delivered from itaelf, riols 
and storms away until his feeli refuse their ser- 

Wiave had here before my eyes, out of sCTeral 

Cidrildii, the Deberrziiii Czdrdds especially, whose 
Lanii furaisbes the munc to the ahove-men- 
tioned people's song. Now it b the Laaul in 
which the Hungarian Gipsy shows his instru- 
mental talent in the most brilliant manner. So 
far from playing the Magyar melody as it is sung, 
he suddenly conceives it instrumental 1y ; at the 
moment that he transfers it lo his instrument, the 
violin or dulcimer, these instruments in (heir 
vkole compass stand before his eyes, and so he 
(ranaforma the vocal melody into an instrumental 
pie<'c, in which the given tune serves as a canto 
Jermo, about which he lets his inslrumenlal li^-ures, 
runs, moiiJtnIi, and all ihe possible embellish me nle 
of symphonic figuration, play and flicker. 
[TabcCDDtliiiKd.l 



The Husioal Festival at Darmstadt, 

On the 31st ArtiVST &ND THB 1st SEI^BlIBBa. 
(From Um Nlnterrbetoltrbl Mjutk-XAtmtf 

Altlinugh my limited leisure, white travelling, 
Iocs not iMTinit mo to write a very full a<-count, 
espw.'idlly whiTjOaictount of the fabulous influx 
of ptrMiis in 1 arjt:tadt and Frankfort, I lost in 
the former place luoru than three hours, before il 
came lo my turn to pet a seat, and, In the latter, 
teas obligi'd, afler a hundred fruiile-u ini^uirien at 
j all sorts of todgings, not exceptin<r the principal 
' guard-houKc, to pss ihe night in the street — all of 
wliirh is literally true— I will yet at least partly 
fulfll my proniifc, if only by a few rhapsodical 
remarks. 

When I bcpn'ti by infonning you that, on the 
two fesiival ilays, Darmstadt was tbron&t;d by 
from forty to fitly ihou^ant) perwns, moslfy visit- 
ors, I do not at all exaggerate, but rather some- 
what understale Ihe actual number, which was 
thus extraonlinarily favorable for ihe baptism of 
this youngest child of the Rhenish Festivals, ant) 
the Mtiielrheimarher Mimt-Verhaiid of the <le~ 
tanri-Vereitte of Darmsladl, Mainz, Mannheim, 
and AVieiiUiden, may congratulate ilaelf on the 
event, and aecc|>l it as a good omen for the future. 

If you now a.-.k me whether it was worth while 
lo throw nil the directors of onr rarions means of 
tmnfiport iolo such a slate of alarm, that many 
of them no longer knew which way to turn, and 
would have been in danger of harnessing the 
horses behind the coaches, had not. the place of 
those animals long been supplied by machines. 
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which can shove ag well ai drag, I must answer, 
" Most certainly." Taken as a whole, this firtt 
Mitt/lrheininchfg MufiLJesI was a very splendid 
one, and justified its name, since it was marked 
by quile as much (and, perhap<, more' 
li t-al) as music. There was no want 
arrangement* for everything and everyboily; of 
fricndlynnd hearty welcome of all persons concern- 
ed witboni distinction, whether they gave their ser- 
vices as amateurs, or for a stipulated sum ; of oblig- 
ing care for Iheir accommodation, or of measures 
for their protection against any fleecing propensi- 
ties on the parts of hosts and their colleagues. All 
these things, we must confess with a due regard 
for truth, were better managed than thry have 
been in the Niederrkeinische Musical Festivals 
for years. To this we must add tbe vivacity and 
sym^thetic livelineas of the inbidiiiania cJ' the 
distriet of the Middle Rhine. They have some- 
thing about ihetn of the Souib German character, 
and are, perhaps, not so solid ; but, on that very 
account, not so formal, light-laced, stiff-collared 
and glacfi-gloved as we North Gemians, and, 
therefore, they pay a more natural homage to jol- 
lity and pleasnre, and do not, on every occasion, 
first beg ibe gracious pennission of etiquette to 
amuse ibemselves. 

Thus the festive procession sand social meetings 
— which, in the case of the festivals of the Low- 
er Rhine, very often exist only in ihe programme, 
and are so rarely to be found in reality— that, as 
is well known, vte frequently come to the solemn- 
ly announced place of rendervaus wiihout finding 
a solitary individual, to say notbins of a member 
of tbe committee — were, here in Darmstadt, the 
most brilliant points of the festival. The Wood- 
festivat, which took place on the morning of Tues- 
day, the 2nd September, on the Ludwigshobe, 
was not only amusing and elevating, from (be 
charms of this beau^ful spot, and Ihe magnificent 
view over the valley of the Rhine, but was distin- 
guished by the highly hberal hospitality of all the 
penons acting in Ibe name of tbe Fesiival com- 
mittee. Really brilliant and imposing, alfo, were 
Ibe grand processions, which, on the anemoon of 
tbe same day, moved through the principal streets 
of Ibe town to the grand circus, on the Drilling- 
ground, where the grand Duke and his court 
awaited them. The rehearsal and concert tickets 
admitled tbe persoiu connected with the fesiival 
in ihecircu-i. 

These professions were eleven in number, and 
represenled: — 1. The three provinces of Hesse, 
and all their national costumes. 

3. The old Kalten and Chtrudcer, after the 
Ilermansschlachl, with the Roman spoils. 

3- The old German heroes, from Ihe sagas <^ 
the Nieheluiiqeii. 

'i. The Aliddle Ages, the Confederated Rhen- 
ish Ciiies, Ibe Hessian Knightly Conff deration, 
and ihe Tournament hold al Darmstadt in the 
year 1403. 

5. The old guilds (among tbe printers, Guten- 
berg. FauM, and Schalfer). 

6. Tlie Prankcnslein hseMehrn, at Bossnngen 
and Dnrmsiaill. Immediately after this came — 

T. Tlie foundalioti of ihe (iiessen University 
(1607) and of Ihe Darmstadt Gymnasium. 

8. A fclHg-hunt, on toot and horseback, in the 
reign of I^ouis VIH. 

9. The I^nnitsenser gnard. 

10. Arts and sciences, industry, trade and 
agriculture. 

11. The eleven guilds, arranged in the order 
of ihe workmen. 

Everything connected with these proce!«qons — 
the idea and execution — the men and horses — 
the eosiumes and etjuipments — the order and 
bearing — wds alminilile. There 'a no doubt 
that Ihe munificent assistance aHbrded by the ai^ 
tistic Grand-Duke, who, according to Iho re))orl, 

t laced ihe entire rich wanlrohe of tbe Grand 
)uca] theatre, consisting of some four hundred 
dresses, at the disposal a( tbe commillee, had a 
very lar^e share in this. 

His Roval Highness had alsDgiven the use of 
the Arsenal for ihe musical perfortnuices, and 
this brings one to the music, which I will by no 
means place in the tiack ground. I must preface 
my remarks, however, by saying that we must 



not be K strict in oar requirements from i 
representatives, who take part in such a Vere, 
for the first lime, or from their lenders, as we ai 
justified in being when we have to do with per- 
formers who have enjoyed the practice and ex- 
perience of a long series of years. 

The crowd of singers and inslrumenta lists was 
very greaL As it may interest you to know the 
vocal strength of the district, exelusivo of that of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, I forward you the follow- 
ing sammary of ihc vocal part from the printed 
bfwk: 

Sopr. Alt. Tta. Bus. Tot. 
1. Daimstadta. MuBik-vereiD 66 52 39 63 ~ 

b. MoHrtvereiu - _ 23 33 

c. Buman. SSu- 
fterkrau — — 23 U 

d. Counter- ten- 
ors th>m the 
Oiand Ducal 
Qymnasium, — 37 — — 

5. Haini Liedertafel and Da- 

ioen-|ie»anf[.v«-eio, 28 IS 42 M 163 

3. Hannliiiin Muiilc-TeTein, 19 12 7 14 

4. WeisbadenCiicilien-Tereia 

and Manner-gesaue Ve- 

"in 30 15 26 29 100 

6. Giessen Akademiseber Qe- 

sana-Vereln 26 II 16 30 82 

8. Offenbach Oesang-Yerein, 17 11 IS 13 66 
Aliei, 2 _ 1 _ 

1ST 156 192 2S0 78S 

To Ihese add 64 violins, 81 violas, 20 viobncel- 
los, 15 baes-violons, making with the reat altogeth- 
er 165 in the orchestra, and you have a musiu ' 
body of 960 members, or, with all drawbacks, 
least more than 600, worthy of all respect But 
the quality, also, waa good in every instance, ihe 
voices were round and fresh, and the skill of t!te 
instrumentalists excellent Most of tbe choruses 
in the 3fe«naA, produced under the direction of 
Herr C. A. Mangold, Grand Ducal Musical Di- 
rector, on the first day of the festival, went very 
well, while some (the " Hallelujah " for instance) 
admirably. Others were deficient in spirit, and 
were not dblinguished bv that clnssical and olwa}-* 
calm power over tbe subject with regard lo cer- 
tainty of form and treatment. This was, also, 
evident in Mendelssohn's ZoreU. On tbe second 
day, the chorus, which was, on the whole, magnifi- 
cent, had, unfortunately, ftir too little to do, and, 
indeed, the second part of the programme on the 
second day was uot quile ralculaied for the im- 
parlance and dignily of a Musical Fertival. It is 
a matter for consideration whether the arrange- 
ment by which ihe principal peifonnances were 
not fixed for the evening, but for half-past three 
in the afternoon, is one to be imllatcd. A great 
deal is to be said in its favor, still, during ' 
warm season, tbe temperature is against it. 

The solos were entrusted lo Madame Leisin; 
of S'utlgart (soprano, a beautiful woman wit 
beantifuland agreeable voice ; her style of sing- 
ing was esitecially suited to the pirl of Lorelei, 
in which site greatly disiinguished hersell) ; to 
Mile. Diehl, of Frankfort (who jiorsesses a soft, 
pleasing voice); to Herr Grill, of ihe Uanusladt 
Grand Ducal Theatre (an espei'ially fine tenor, 
with a nobleness of slyle which is, now-n-days, 
really a nirily). and to Herr Stephen (Baa.') of 
ihe Mannheim Theaire, whose services are the 
more deserving of recognition, as lie look the part 
without the slightest preparation, in consequence 
of Ht-rr Stock ha use n, for whom it was intended, 
being attackeil with hoarsenKw at rehearsal, and 
obligcil 10 give up Ihe part. However admirable 
Srockhausen mny tteasa ^'ei/er singer, experience 
has proved that it was a mistake on Ihe part of 
ihe comnnliee 10 engage him for the airs in Ihe 
iUffiah, lor which he has not power. He will 
as a rule, be fotind deficient in this pdnt when- 
evff he has to sing in the areas required bv the 
colossal performances of musical feslivals. Every 
lime that he forces bis smalt voice, in order lo 
satisfy the exigencies of the case, the same thing 
that happens here will be sore to recur. But 
the second day, also, when he was set down in 
programme for a French air, and one or two Ger- 
man songs, he did not appear — a I'acl which was 
certainlv lo be regretted, and produced a very nn- 
fovorabfe eSevt npon a large portion of the audi- 
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The aecond concert tru directed hj Kan h. 
Stbindalmeiiiser, Jlof CapeilmeUter. Tlie pro- 
gramme of the lirat part wu good : Beetboven'i 
Eroica, and Mendelssohn's Lorelei. Tbe execu- 
tion of the nymphonj did not, it is true, attain 
that degree of precision and eipreuion, nor that 
toapiriting force and enerKy whii:h it requires.and 
the festival orcheatrai of the Lower Rhine are 
Bupcrior in k11 these parlieulars- As I could not 
attend the rebearsau, I cannot poaitivety say 
whether many a defect in the perlbrmance, which, 
however, was on the whole an impoaing one, was 
tha fault of tbe orchestra or the conductor. I 
must, however, pmlest agninst (he quickened time 
of the fuguD movemenl in tbe funeral march, as if 
the horsemen were then sdvanciug in a trot ; it is 
precisely bete that breadth and weigbt, in time, 
tone, and expression are appropriate and absolute* 
ly necessary. It is true that the time of the en- 
tire movement must not drag loo much. 

Id tbe second part, vrhicb contained aomeibing 
of everything (with regard to which we must, in 
justice, remember that ibis second part was meant 
to Gil the place, as it were, of the so-called Artiils' 
Concerts, on the third day at tbe festivals of tbe 
Lower Rhine), Vieuxtemps' performance was, 
naturally, the most brilliant and most worthy of 
mention. The performance of an otherwise very 
excellent pianist and thorough musician, Ilerr 
Fauer, must, in comparison, be placed in tbe back- 
ground. Herr Pauer played a rondo, by Weber, 
and a " Cascade," of his own composition — cer- 
tainly not an appropriate selection for a musical 
festival. Solos lor the pianoforte, without orches- 
tral accompaniments, are in no way adapted for 
such an occasion, any more than mere songs (snng 
by'Mid. Leisinger and Mad. Diehl), although 
Schubert's " £rlkonig " is a magniGcent campoiii- 
tioQ. In this the lirst-named lady, who, in other 
respects, is an excellent artist, did not satisfy as as 
in lAtreUi, in which she weu really admirable. 

There noB no scarcity among tbe audience of 
arlists and conductors from other parts of Ger- 
many, although there was not so large a gathering 
of tbem as at Dii^seldorf, in the spring. From 
Berlin there was Emii Naumann ; from Weimar, 
J- Joacbim It itT, whose opera either was, or is to 
be, given at Wiesbaden ; from Strasbur^^, Liebe, 
etc. Your pari of the country sent Herr Tu- 
ranyi, from Aia-la-Chanelle ; Tansch, from Diis- 
seldorf; Weinbrenner, from Elberfeld. etc. Hil- 



Love took ms softly by the hind. 
Love led me all the country o'er. 

And shoVd me beauty in the land, 
That I had never dreamt bcfoie — 
Never befoie, O Love, sweet Love I 
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There was a calmnes 



uinEsi in the night, 
I ,uu»uv~ uj Lu.; soutb wind borne. 
That I had never felt Bright— 
Never aright, Love, i ' " 






Bat now it cannot pass k 



And in m; heart by night and day 
Its gladness waveth to and fro— 
By night and day, Lo' 



sweet Love I 
IFiom fldpnU'i CIV T<«B, FhllwWIplitL) 

Fsalm Books. 

One day we observed in a friend's bookeaie a 
•belf filled by a row of varioBsly bound volunKs, 
so tempting in (heir appearance that we could 
not avoid taking two or three down to examine. 
To our surprise, we fonnd them all ^ike inside ; 
they were copies of the same book in different 
bindings. The book itself was a flimsy, trashy 
affair at best, acansely worth reading, and cer- 
tainly not meriting a place in a library. We 
could not forbear asking; an explanation, which 
was kindly accorded ns id tfacM words ; " Ah, my 
dear fellow, that is a whim of mine to take in my 



friends. I had a vacant shelf, that looked bare 
and ugly amidst its well-Riled companions. I 
went to a cale and bought up two or three dozen 
copies of tbi? book. 1 had t^em nicely bound as 
you see, anil my library looks well. When I 
want room for a really pood work, one of those 
affairs has to go overboard, as they are not of the 
leart value." 

This little incident always occurs to us when 
we are called upon lo inspect one of those enter- 
taining musical works — a " Yankee " Foalm- 
book. No matter how different ihe outside of 
these remarkable productions— no matter how 
various Ihe promises held out by title or preface 
— no matter how dissimilar the general appear- 
ance ol ihe volumes ; we have always discovered 
the contents of tbe pages lo be very much of the 
same nature as our friend's books — -tbe rame 
thing in a different form. Indeed, the parallel 
can be further drawn, for the contents of both 
are equally flimsy and unworthy of criticism. 

It seems ro be tbe belief of tboEc who compile 
modern books of psalmody, that if they avoid [he 
gross errors of harmony, occasionally found in 
tunes of inferior description, iheir works are safe 
from the critics ; that if they have corrected all 
glaring mistakes, and removed tbe evidence of 
perfect ignorance of all rules, they may defy 
those faiilt-linders, who are always searching for 
consecutive Gl^bs and hidden octaves. In our 
humble opinion such persons are woefully mis- 
taken, 'rhe harmony of a tune may be perfectly 
correct, and yet the tune itself may be so utterly 
bad as to bo of no use to anv choir in the vrorld. 
To write a strain of sixleen'bars without a mis- 
take is not to compose a good tune ; but lo all 
appearance this seems to be the impression of tbe 
gentlemen who spend their leisure time in getting 
up books of Church Music. It requires a mu- 
sical idea of some sort to set Uie words of a psalm 
or hymn usefully. It is not essential that the 
idea should l>e perfectly new or original ; it may 
be pardoned for bearing a strong resemblance to 
some other melody ; but it must have character, 
and suit the verse selected. It is no illustration 
or setting of a stanza to see-saw from tonic to 
dominant, with a half cadence at the end of the 
second line, and a full one at the close of tbe 
fourth; this is not compwing a tune or writing 
music ; it is a foolish, profitless waste of ink and 
pajier, productive of no use lo a book when done, 
and of no credit to the person who wasted bis 
lime over it. We have often heard psDudo musi- 
cians say, that " it is nothing to write a psalm 
tune," but we beg (o differ from tbem ; it requires 
skill, ability, and a great deal of natural talent to 
compose a good tune- It is easy enough to man- 
ujaclure them in the style of the Yankees, and 
we have really a collection of fifty tunes, of 
which the words were all written out, the bars 
ruled, and ibe various keys selected, before a 
single note was thought of, tor a single melody 
out of the whole number. If any one calls this 
methoilical piece of business "composing music," 






osay. 



Theodore Doehler. 

IFnim thf rtoniice"AnB(Hiia.") 
Theodorr Duiii.kr first saw the light at Na- 
ples, on Ihe ZOih April, 1814. His parents were 
Germans, his lather being a native of Berlin, and 
his mother of Stuttgart. Pe'-uniary losses bad 
compelled his father to quit Prussia. He want to 
Naples, where his actjuirements andtalent quickly 
obtained for him remunerative cmplnyment and 
influcntiat patrons. But he was destined to find 
the greatest consolation in his son Theodore, who 
even in his very earliest childhood, manifested 
a marvellous natural disposition for music. In 
his seventh year, the power of genius burst 
through all Iwunds, although the boy was bodily 
so weak and delicate that bis father was obliged 
to forbid his too assiduous application. He was 
soon, however, obliged to acknowledge the nnde- 



niable v 






the latter, Theodore made such astonishingly rapid 
progress, that it became necessary to transfer him 
to a better teacher. Snch a one was fotind in 



Jnlins Benedict, a popil of Cari Maria Vod 
Weber, and then conductor in Naples. 

The boy profited so well by the lessons of his 
excellent mstructor, that the latter allowed him to 
appear when only ten years old at Ihe Teatro del 
Fondn, The result exceeded all expectation, 
and Diibter's future career was decided. Net 
only his playing, but his composition as well, cre- 
ated a sensation, on account of the litdc com- 
poser's age. At this period, between the i^e of 
ten and twelve, he published variations for the 
piano on Righini's song, " Ich lebe froh und sor- 
genloBj" variations on a theme of Mozart's, a fan- 
tasia on a theme of Pacini's, and a duetlino for 
two sopranos to words by Metastasia 

All the theatres and drawing-rooms vied with 
each other for the poasession of the wonderful 
child. Nor was the court behind hand. King 
Ferdinand en(%uraged him, in tbe most friendly 
manner, to proceed tn his artistic career. Beside 
studying music, he devoted himself especially to 
modern languages, for the acquisition of whiuh he 
displayed a great facility, nor was he deficient in 
talent for declamatory and theatrical perform- 
ances, in Italian and French, in which, as in 
everything else that he attempted, he gave proofs 
of no ordinary endowments. 

In the year 1827, Charles I^^uis de Bourbon, 
Duke of Lucca, visited Naples. He became ac- 
quainted with young Dohler and bis father, for 
both of whom he evinced such a partiality that he 
tpok them to Lucca, where he appointed the fa- 
ther master to the crown prince, and furnish^ 
the son with everything necessary for developing 
bis talent. But fnr this Lucca was not long the 
litiing place, and the duke's intention could be 
fully carried out in Vienna alone, where the best 
pianoforte players were then to be found. The 
whole family set out, therefore, in December, 
1B29, with the approbation of the Duke, for 

Theodore now took lessons of Czerny oo the 
piano, and of Sechter in thorough bass. In a 
short time he was equal to thn other artists in tbe 
city. The Vienna public, who were then difficult 
lo please, received him with enthusiasm. Tlie 
reports of his successes were a source of real plea- 
sure to his mnaificent patron, who rewarded Dbh- 
ler'a prtwress by appwinling him bis chamber-vir- 
tuoso. This distinction in no way caused Dtihler 
to repose upon his laurels. On the contrary, he 
worked dsy and night with such perseverance 
that, in order to divert him, Czerry often pur- 
posely look him in his walks and excursions in 
the neighborhood of Vienna. It was then that 
the friendly relations between Dohler and Thal- 
ber^ were first contracted. The two rivals be- 
came friends, and their feelings did not even sub- 
sequently, when they stood opposite each other in 
the li-ta of fame, suffer any change. It is even 
snid that one evening, when Ihey nad played in 
tbe Salle Ventadour, at Paris, and Dohler had 
been greeted with enthusiastic applause, Thalberg 
hastened up to his friend and congratulated him 
heartily. 

In the year 1S34, Dohler quitted Vienna, and 
visited his native town, Naples, where he gave a 
series of brilliant concerts. In the year 1837 he 
visited, with like success, Berlin, Dresden, &c., re- 
luming in 1833 lo Vienna. Thence he proceed- 
ed to Paris and London, where he remained two 
years. In Paris he played at a concert of tbe 
Conservatory with immense success. It was es- 
pecially his fantasia on a theme from Anna BoU- 
na, the introduction lo which was written for the 
lef) hand alone, that excited astonishment and 
admiration. According tn the notices published 
a( the period in the Parisian newspapers, it seems 
doubtful whether it was he or Thall>erg who flrst 
inlrodnted the plan afterwards carried lo excess, 
of playing the melody with the thumb and tbe 
fingers of the right and lefl hand alternately, 
whilo the others are employed in brilliant pas- 
After this, be travelled . through Holland, Den- 
mark, and the north of Germany— where, espec- 
ially in Berlin, in tbe year 1844, hli talent was 
E^ain fully appreciated— and then went to Hun- 
" ' proceeding in 1 

I Petenburgh and Moscow tbe 
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K*?eption to which he wm aeciistomed. In St, 
Peti;rsbLii^h be wrote his t^elobraled notMrno, and 
the vsriationi on the Sonnambuia. The auccess 
which (heae prodactiona obtained, and, also, ex- 
ternal inRupnces, made him determine to nompoM 
an opera, Tancrrda, on a subject taken from Silvio 
Pellico. His stay in Moscow ejcereised, however, 
a far more decisive influence on bis life ; there he 
found the faiihful wife whom heaven had destined 
to be the compiinion who was to console him in 
the heavy suSVrin^ fate had in store for him. 
The Emperor Nitolas was at first opposed to the 
marriage, and forbade the union of a scion of the 
bouse of Scheremetiew with an artist of plebeian 
ejttraction. Ddhler quitted Mostow in despair, 
and proccdeed to SL Petersburgh, for the purpose 
of embarking at Cronstadt for Germany. The 
imperial court was slopping at Peterhof. The 
empress brard that Dohler was on the point of 
leaving; Russia. She wished lo hear him once 
more, and a courier carried Lim an invitation lo 
St. Petersbursh. Dohler excused himself byiay* 
io;; that bis place was taken, and that the steam- 
er le<l the port at midnight Meanwhile the em- 
peror, who bad become acquainted with the wish 
of the empress,aciit an order to the captain of the 
steamer to postpone his departure, and Dohler 
was conveyed in an imperial carriage to St Peters- 
bursh. The whole court was delij^rhtcd with the 
&rti^t, who was, perhaps, inspired by the thouc;ht 
of his love, and the persons before whom he play- 
ed. The emperor then had him rowed in his own 
boat, by twelve sailor-', to the steamer, and Doh- 
ler's heart was btioyed up witb fresh hope. 

lie went to Italy, and after ri'maining some 
time at Bologna with the maestro Rossini, return- 
ed to Lucca, to his royal patron, the only person, 
Erhaps, who could now help blm. The duke 
[encd with sympathy to his interesting romance, 
and — ennobled his favorite. The Baron von 
Dobler hastened back to Rusna, the emperor was 
moved by his entreaties, and, on the 11th May, 
1846, the marriage was solemnized at St. FeCers- 

The bappy pair set off for Moscow, where Doh- 
ler put the finishing touch to his opera Tanrreila. 
He would not, however, bring it out in Kusua, 
bot only in Italy. Towards the end of the year 
1846, he arrived in Paris, wbere the first symptoms 
of the malady which was to carry him off after 
nine years of severe suffering, first manifested 
ihemselves- 

Althougb he had, properly speaking, given tip 
playing in public, his friends and the whole artis- 
tic world of Paris would not allow him to rest un- 
til he determined on appearing a few more times 
on extraordinary occasions. He played seven or 
eight times more for the benefit of necessitous mu- 
siciaDs, or of the poor of tho city, and thus ex- 
hausted the little strength he had' left. Directly 
be touched the keys with his fingers, his whole 
coul was wrapped up in his task, and the more 
be gave way to the excitement and inspiration 
which seized on him, the more did he shorten his 
life. 

In the fdlowing year, he went lo Genoa. He 
there played his opera over to the celebrated 
ringer Prezzolini, who was so taken with it that 
she determined on using all her influence to get 
it produced in Venice. Dohler was delighted, 
and, in the course of a few days, wrote out the 
whole score himself (for a copyist would have 
been able to decipher it but slowly, and in some 
places would have found the (ask altogether im- 
possible), but he had to pay for the exertion by 
excessive weakness and languor. Unfortunately, 
too, be bad taken this trouble for nothing. In 
Florence, to which city he had subsequently re- 
moved in preference to Genoa, he received from 
Mad. FrczEolini a letter in which she informed 
him she was on the eve of setting oat for Russia. 
With this intelligence vanished the hope of seeing 
his opera performed, and, until the present day, 
it has never been produced. 

From the year ISfiS, be took np his permanent 
rendence in Florence. He composed a few more 
nottumi and lAeder ohne worle, the dying song of 
the swan, the last fruit of a magnificent tree, that 
dies before its time of an abundance of sap and 
productivity. Uke ao maoy other precocioua ge- 



niuses, be was doomed to wither io the bloom of 
his life. The long sufferings of an incurable dis- 
ease were supported by him with an exemplaiy 
submission to the will of Heaven ; hi^ noble wile 
tended him, up to his last tnomenl, with truly sub- 
lime self-abnegation and devotion. He died on 
the 21st Ffibruar}', of the present year, at six 
o'clock in the morning; hiK last glance rested 
upon her who had sweetened lor faim, poor martyr, 
the bitter cup of suffering. 

The last of bis compoaitioDS bears the number 
76. 



gmi^ht's Jouiinal of JHuair. 
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Hints to Choral Sodetua. 

We oflen wonder that our various choral or 
even Bmaller singing societies, in their search for 
something at once classical, practicable and at- 
tractive for matter fur practice, have not turned 
their attention more to the fine Masses of Mozart 
and Uaydn, Portions of the best of these, and 
often the finest portions, are not too difficult for 
many of our societies in town or country; they 
have substantial worth as music, and tend to ele- 
vate the taste, and they are sure to interest and 
fascinate those who learn to sing them, after a 
little near acquaintance. We are again reminded 
of this thought by seeing it stated that a class of 
singers in Exeter, N. H. and vicinity are pre- 
paring Mozart's " Short Requiem Mass," under 
the direction of Mr. W. F. Lawrence, oTEpping. 
This is not the famous Requiem, but one of the 
shortest and easiest of all the Masses, and yet 
singularly impressive. It seems to us, therefore, 
a remarkably good choice for a beginning ; and 
wo hope other choirs will follow the example. It 
is to be given with an accompaniment of two 
pianos and eight or ten otber instruments, which, 
we believe, is about all that the original instra- 
mentaiion requires. But choirs may get much 
good out of it with a mere piano-forte or organ 
accompaniment. 

This is one hint Another is a renewt^ of a 
suggestion which we made some weeks since, and 
which is renewed in our own mind by receiving 
the first number of the then promised series of 
Twelve of the old German Chodalb, as har- 
monized in four parts by Sebastian Bacb, 
published by Oliver Ditson. Each number is to 
contain two or moro chorals, according to their 
length, most of them not exceeding twice the 
length of an ordinary psalm tune. The twelve 
now Bclecled are engraved. We trust they will 
be ao well received by the Nnging public, that 
Mr. Ditson may be indnced to issue a book-full of 
them in cheaper form — say at lea>A a hundred 
out of the three hondred and odd which have 
appeared in Germany. It should be a great fun- 
damental text-book with all societies of singers of 
truly sacred music. They may be sung by choirs 
of any number of voices, from a simple quartet to 
an oratorio chorus of hundreds. With the former 
method, with only a voice or two to a part, one 
cannot but be struck and charmed by the won- 
derful skill and beauty, as well as the purity and 
spirituality, the profound tenderness and aerioiis- 
noss of the harmony, with which no one bat <Jd 
Bach could have so well clothed and illustrated 
those simple, inspired tunes which came out of 
the hearts of the B«foniier*. Short and oapre- 



tending a« they seem, they are an iofinite study 
in respect to their peTfeclion as true Art, while, 
they warm and edify the soul, and grow swei 
and deeper and richer with every repetition, i 
way that proves thetn true religions music. E' 
as we merely play over the harmony on 
piano, we experience the deepest kind of musical 
satisfaclion ; but when sung by a great chorus, 
when this chnce harmony, so sweet and clarified 
from all sensual clap-liap, is rolled forth in great 
vocal mOBsef, then is (he effect sublime. We 
have also felt something of it in listening to Men- 
dehaohn's similar treatment of a couple of theae 
same old chorals in bis oratorio " St Paul." 

We repeat, therefore: What can our Handel 
and Haydn Society, our Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, our Musical Education Society — ^what 
can similar societies in New York and Philadel- 
phia, their " Harmonies," &c., do that would be 
belter than to practice some of these Bach cho- 
rals, until they can sing them with the nicest 
precision and clearness, and with a perfect bal- 
ance of the four masses of voices, and inter- 
sperse, or perhaps begin and end, each of their 
pablic performances wi;b two or three of them. 
The effect would be refreshing and inspiring o 
an audience, like that of all simple and sub- 
lime things, like that of mountains, the seaside, 
the starry heavens at night. And not the least 
advantage flowing from it would be the stand- 
ard of true taste which it would set in this 
vexed and abused matter of religious music. It 
would rebuke psalm tune quackery, as the moun- 
tains rebuke silly man's presumption, or aa the 
eon rebuket artificial fireworks. In the course of 
time it might infuse some belter influence into oar 
churches, and make Cecilia a live saint once 
more. It might prompt to better notions and de- 
sires in the matter of church muac, and drii 
away much vanity and nonsense, much foolish 
mistaking of mere dulnesa for solemnity, ni 
chloroform composure for the live peace of real 
worship. We do not say (hat fliese old German 
chorals are suited to our hymn books ; by fisr the 
most of tbem we know are not. But if our ri 
era get familiar with tbem, tbey will surely learn 
to know what is genuine from what is false and 
empty in the so-called Sacred Music ; and they 
will as surety learn to love it and demand it 

Here, then, we have suggested two very oppo- 
site kinds of music to our nnging societies: the 
one highly colored, in the spirit of the Roman 
cultus, which appeals ao much to the sense*, and 
tending more or teas to the dmnalic ; the other 
severe with an almost elemental grandeur, and 
simplicit}- bora of tbe times of Luther. Either 
or both were bow much better than so much 
upon which choirs and singing societies spend 
their time, to the questionable improvement of 
their taste I 



I«tt()i from the Diarist 

Natick, Oct 3s, isse. 

Deas Dwioht — I think that somewhere In the 
Journal is a notice of a now biography of Hah- 
DEi., in preparation by a gentleman of Meckten- 
Inrg Schwerin, Dr. CBBrSAHDBB. I had the pleai- 
ure last winter of working at tho same table with 
him day after day In the Boyal Library at Berlin ; 
he upon the old music of Eeiser, Bach and other 
predecessors and contemporaries of Handel, and I 
upon the MS. relic* of Beedioven. I can therefore 
te*U^ to the exiraotdinary care and diligence of Dr. 
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C. and the accarary of hii reaalts. Among mj rs- 
centl; received letters ia on« from him, in wliich I 
find aome inlereiling musical iicna. 

)ne ilem explniag to lac the great ln1>or bestoired 
bj him iait year upon the Bach MSS. in the Libra- 
ry, which I cnuld not nccoant for aa connected in 
•nj way with hia Handeiian utadics, and the partic- 
niar paini taken by the librarian, Derm, one of the 
fint Badualt Xvt'aig, to auist him in getting the true 
readings of many hitherto mitprinted psaaagea in 
the published editions of Bach'a works. It aecma he 
been at work preparing the copy for aome toI- 
umes of Bach's piano-forta mnaic, to be pabliahed 
nnifonnly with the stereotype edition of BeetboTen'a 
Sonataa. From a little circntar I draw the following 
information aa to the ohjects and coatenti of ihia 

To muaicians and aach persons aa wish for ■ com- 
itate collection of all the piano-farlB music by Bach 
ir attributed lo him, the SO thaters, which is the 
price of the beautiful edition pnhliahed by Peters at 
Leipzig, would he no object; the design, therefore. 
of this edition ia to give, in aome four or (ire rol- 
Et. snch a selection of thia mnsic, CBrefalty col- 
lated with the original mannscripti, aa ahall contain 
all the bext works, and come ai a price wiihin the 
iDB of every one. The fint volume, now ready, 
tains a namber of works written by Bach aa a 
: of introduction or gradus lo his more difficult 
and famona compoaiiions — a Capriccio upon the de- 
partnre of a friend — 12 eajy Preludes— the 15 In- 
reationa and Sjmplioniea. The second volume con- 
ainl the piano forte aludiea, which Bach numbered 
la hia Opns I, These atadiea are in fottr parla, but 
k) all of Part a is for the organ, aave four Dneta, the 
organ piecea arc to be printed aeparately. 
Vol. III., " Welltempered Klavjer." 
Tol. IV. The English " Snite*," and a collection 
of hia best fogues. 

What the price of the Toluines is to ba Is not defi- 
nitely fixed, but they will apparently b« even less 
than the Beethoven Sonatas. 

Another item. Julius Khors is editing for the 
same poblii-bcr a corrected edition, with fingering, of 
Mdiio Clbmbhii'b piano-forte Sonatas, for two 
and four handa. 

Br. Chrysandcr writes farther : 
" Now cornea something which will delight yon, 
about a " ILindel Society," which has been organized 
anmmer- Probably a proapcctna will aoon be 
issued, from which yon can learn the psniculnrs. 
Qcrrinua, Dchn, Haoplmann, Breitliopf & Hirlel, 
and myself form the Board of Directora, We are 
Intending lo publish a correct edition of tlie entire 
works of Haridi-I. My biography ia to appear next 

*Io one among us has any idea of Ibe manner in 
which Ilaikdel ia mardcred in Germany, both ni 
poblic performances and by pabliahera. for in- 
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lioa of " Samson," pabliahed by Simrock of Bonn 
some fifty conn of onr money. It is anfti- 
it to say of t'lia edition that the MenuoKo of 
overture ia omitted, as well as the enlire part of 
Harapha, with neorly nil [bnl belones to il I As (o 
" Judas Heccabo-uV' and even the "Mesaiiih," the 
German editions are beneath crFlicism. Dr. Clirya- 
ander is not only able, but entliusiosticnlly dcsirona 
of correcting Ihia, and hia sludies of Handel's life 
1 works for juars post fit him most eminently for 
his mission. 

s it not a little droll that after some fifteen year* 
trial of the Wagnerish school of music, the public 
taale abould exhibit such a demand fur Bach, Haydn, 
Hozsrt, Beethoven, Clcmenli, aa io warrant the re- 
publication of their works in elegant and correct 
lions at the price of a cent and a half a page ! 
il now a new society is formed to pnbtiah Handel 
ire ! 1 am auilcd, howerer. a. «, t. 



Sftastiial JJitiijlItflcinte. 

How Tork. 

Tub Geguan Opera.— On Thuntday evening one 
of Ibe lDng-prom<*ed adilitlonf to the ci'rpa in the 

solicited theanffrBgeaof the audience. The newcomer 
is Mile. JoHANNSEN, who 18 deaignaled aa coming 
from the Frankfort opera house. She has a pretty, 
intelligent face, n good Hjture, and is tharoughly ou 
faU to the busincsa of the atage. Her voice is a 
■apiano ot excellent quality, eonsiderable fleiibiliiy, 
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ill inevitably decline paying the advanct 
'e consider the alteration an unwise move o 
ger Berkel'a. 

We understand that in coneeqticnce of Mile. 

sen'a succesa, several new aubscribera ba\ 

forward to support the speculation, and that 

BOW a prospect of acrman oncra beinir mvi 

enty niitbta lonRer.— .\>w Yorker. 
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Mile. Kronfeld possesses a smooth, 
aereeabte voice, but somewhat Ihin in quality, partic- 
ularly in the upper rogiater. The lady, however. Is 
lery young, we should say not more tlian 18, and her 
voice haa not yet attained full development. She at 
once prepossessed Ihe audience in hor favor by her 
quiet, unpretending style. Hr. Giudi has a pleasant 
tenor voicc.nithout being remarkable for much pnn-eri 
he was very well Feeeived, and will be an acquisilion 
to the comnanv. The part of Bnrbarino woa under- 
taken by Mr. JJeufcId, by no incana an improvement 
on that of Mr. Beuiler. 

Thia (Thursday) evening. Flotow's ever-popular 
opera of " Martha" wili be performed— MHc. Johann- 
sen in the principal role. Owing to the continued 
indisposition of Mme. v. Berkel, the pait of Nancy 
will be filled by Misa D'ormy. 

Philadelphia.— The Harmonia Sacred Music So- 
ciety gave its first concert for the season Inst Monday 
evening in Concert Hall. Mr. L. Mkione.v con- 
ducted ; Mr. Michakl II, Cross presided at the 
organ. The folloniiig solo artists assisted : Mi. Ber- 
KEH, tenor, from Europe (his first appearance in thia 
country) ; Misa Euua Brooef., soprano ; Mr. T. 
Bishop, tenor; Mr. F. Ri-i 
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1. Organ Opwalln Selrellnna. plivid by Ulcbiel H. Crois. 

1. GbarUh LUtsaw's Wild HnnMinan. Omsan Air 

8. Sapnnii. HiMh Ut witli TufilliiBa, *nB( b; Wm 

Baima Brooke, Erkbart 

G. Cboms— ■■ 0«o« unto lb»t Yfllcni Binila," SUTCDm 

At-BAsr, N. T. A friend vritea us : " QorrsCHAiK 

gave a concert here last Thursday with Mrs. BusT- 
WICK. He never played so finely at an Albany con- 
cert. The next morning be delighted ua with Bach'a 
fugues, Beethoven, Chopin, &c. ; and oi Thalbeig 

studies. I do believe you could hear Gottschalk play 
for a year, evcrr day in the year, and then not know 
the extent of hia wonderful repertoire." 

Worcester, "Ut.-^From Iht FaSadiam).-K private 

munical soiree waa given on Friday evening at Allen'a 
music rooms, by Mr. B. D. Allen, lo whom out 
musical public hare been for some time indebted for 
many such occasions of interest and enjoyment. First 
upon the programme came Moiart's Variations in O, 
which were played by Mr. Allen and Hiss Bacon irilh 
marked expression and excellent taste. A cavalina 
from Ln <!a:za I^adra was substituted for a romanee 
from • ■^Vllliam Tell,' in consequence of the absence of 
Miss Fiske. It was well sung by the soprano singer 
of one of our best quartet choirs ; a lady who is poa- 
Bcssed of a vnice of singular richness and beauty, 

pretensions might adopt lo advantage. She bIsd sang 
three of the Krani aongs. "The blue-eyed lassie," 
■■ iltiller, O ting mirli cur Huh," and " Cmtonit,-— 
choice arms which are just flashing their light upon 
ua of the western worid— and sivcetly and feelingly 
she gave them. In addition to these, she sang a can- 
tone of Mr. Allen's composition— "When day haa 
smil-d"— a winning melody with beautiful, bell-like . 
accompanimenf. Mr. Slocking'a singing of the Jenny 
Lind ballad, "Love smiles no more,'^ was warmly I 
received. This was also a subs titut ion— for a tetietto 
from Don ftioraitni. Of the instrumental pieces per- 
formed we have not the space, if we had the abililv, to 
give the notice they deserve. Misa Bacon played tbe 
Beethoven sonata, op. 26, with her aecustomcd taste 
and skill. The theme and nuirria faufire are very 
familiar remiolBccnces of the great master, etcry lover 
of music ever realizing the tender beauty of tbe former 
and the solemn grandeur of the latter. The entire 
work was finely played. Mr. Allen's performance of 
the Schacff'er iinlaaie and variations was masterly in 
every respect ; and the Polonaise by Chopin, up. 36, 
Xo. 1, received from him a most exquisite rendering. 
Truly, the faseinalion of thisHatter eompoaer grows 
even upon those who at first acknowledge his genius I 

of much grandeur, satiifaclorily ended the evening's 
real, unqualified " entertainment." 

-TnK 

SMrf.9.>-On_.,. _ 

took place the fomial entry of tl 

ties from nearly all parta of Germany, t 



gates oi ine town were aiso gaiiy aecoraieo, as was 
the Satiach -bridge. Great part of the morning was 
employed in rehearsing, and in the evening the pro- 
cesKion of Liedertafeln moved from the Mirabella- 



of the great com: 
ce» and wind 



composed expressly tor the occasion by 
Lachner, conductor of the Royal Opera- 
ch. and supri " ' * 

nicd by more 



he Royal Opera- 
ted. The pre 



the Kloiart-plati waa illuminated by Bingal fire. 
Outside the AlDzart|4;ale, too, the Gaiibergalpe and i 
Beiigclstcin was siuiilatly honored. 
On the following day, September 7. took place the I 

simply and taslefUllr fitted up for Ihe occasion. A ' 
large golden M, with aun-rays, on gorgeous purple i 
drapery, formed the background of the orrhestra, 
whilst bctiveen the windows on either aide of the 4allt \ 
ncrc tablets bearing the titles and thematic indrt of , 
Moiart's compotitiuna. The vast ta/Ie was quite full, . 
and the Imperial box was occupied by the Empress- ] 
Mother of Austria, King Max of Bavaria, and King . 
Olho of arcece. Herr Vrana Lachner directed the 
orchestra, and the programme included the so-called 
" Jupiter" symphony, tbe overture to Die Zaubrrjiolt, \ 
a"Concerlante Symphony," the air in B fiat, with 
clarinet obbligato, from La Clemema di Tito, by I 
Madame Bthrend Brandt and Herr Bfirmaun, a trio 
firom /rfomciHo(jne of Moiarfagrcateat operas), never 
yetbearil in Rngland, nor perhaps likely to be, tbe ait 
•■Oiess Bildniss" ("Cara immagine"), song by Dr. ' 
Hiirtinger, and the concerto in D, played by Ihe 
Viennese pianist, Herr Willmers, upon a Vienoeae 
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pi»no by Scibcit, one of the most celebrated AiiBtriBH 
manufscturers. The solo vocnliati, besides Madame 
BebrAid Brandt and Di. Hiirtlnset, alreadf men- 
tioned, vere Mesdamea Dietz, Mkngstl, and Ken 
Kindermana. 

Before Ibe concert, an appropriate prologue, by 
Hen- Prechler, ••>» delivered bj MUe. Blondine Jfna, 
of Vienna, aetling forth the valne of the "ideal" to 
the world, and eihorting ua to compensate to Moiart's 
spirit for the sufferings he nnderwent " in the fleah," 
hy adopting hit creed of lave and beauty, and diaaem- 
inating it »ioon|(st mankind. The concert, a critical 
description of which I cannot attempt to (tive at this 

Taa no lack of applause during the performance, and 
nearly all the artistea were recalled on more than one 
occasion. At the conelnsion (Jong before which many 
of the " Moiarl-loving" audience had departed in 
search of " bif-l/ck mil Kartoffein"), Herr Frans 
Lachner was loudly called for and cheered from all 
parts of the room. 

The (bllowing morning, September 9, we had high 
miss in the cathedral, when the mass in C, Andre's 
Catalogue, 19, 1778, was performed, under the direction 
of Hcrr Taui. The soprano and alto were inefficient 
amateurs— the band and chorus thin, and wanting in 
tiaenihU. In fact, the secular concerta appear to 
absorb all the attention of the mansging eommittee. 
The Liedertafeln-fest, which abould have taken place 
to-day on the Monchsherg, waa. spoiled by the ram, 
and the singers were conaequentiy obliged lo give 
their cntettainmenl under shelter in the Aula. The 
nrocession of all the aocietica took place, nevertbelesa. 
^he ceremonies were commenced ty a herald dressed 
in red iDd while, and followed by halbeidiera, banner- 
bearers, &e., belonging to the archbishop, alt in the 
costume of Che middle ages. Then came the aingers 
in masaes, accompanied by various military bands. 
The Empress- Mother, Sing Max, and King Otho 
were also present on this occasion. Amongst other 
artistic notabilities now in Salibui^ ore Ferdinand 
Hillcr, from Cologne; Otto Prechler, author of the 

Stoloffuc : Dr. Hausliok, muaic-dircclor from Vienna ; 
[crien Uoaewina (Breslan), and Netser (Oriiti). But 
the greatest lining object of interest here is an old 
silver-haired man, called Karl Moiarl, aou of the 
immortal composer, and last of the name. He has 
come all the way from Milan to enjoy tho_/eIe, and, 
although thinaa are not cheap, there ia not the slightest 
danger of his lacking a dinner of champagne, although 
his father might have wanted both. The only feu is 
that the poor old fellow will be killed with kindness. 

Pakis.— Sig. Verdi, who wai to have left for Italy 

Troealore. translated into French, under the title of 

Imperial Opera "House, and will be produced the seo- 
and week in December. The principal chatactcra 
will be supported by Mesdamea Medori and Borghi- 
Mamo, Messrs. Guiymard, BoonehSe, and Derivis. 

Jwn de Farii will shortly be revived at the Opera 
Comique. Mile. Lheritier, of the Conservatory, will 
make her first appearance in the character of the 
Page, "created" by Mad. Oavaudin, and M. Stock- 
hausen, the bantone, in that of the Seneschal, " cre- 
ated- by Martin. A muaical trifle, entitled, La 
Troit Dragoia, has been fevorably received at the 
theatre of tea Folies Nouvellea.— On hearing of Ro- 
sini's return to Paris on Thursday week, Mussid, with 



Itusinal l!t1iit-(!J1iat. 

The Mbndblssobh Cuob*l Society, it will bo 
teen, gire a grand Sacred Concert to-morroiv even- 
ui|>, in the Music HkII, asBisKd by Mesdamea La.- 
0BAHOB and Bebtucca Maretzkk, onr own Ade- 
LAitiB Pbillippb, SigDors Cbresa, Auodio, and 
the other stara of Mabetzek's llaliaii Opera, and a 
grand orchestra; Uie whole under the dirctiion of 
Ur. L. H. SODTSABD, the new conductor of the So- 
ciety, who will make his first public appearance in 
this capacity. The programme begins well with the 
overtnre to " St. Paul," and the first part gives tis 
an opportunity to heitr Misi Pbillipps again in one 
of her beat contralto songs, " Be was despised." It 
coalaiDs also a goodly selection of chorases, and the 
more serioo* airs fram operas. The eecond part ia 
ef avTte, Bossiofe Suiiat Mater; for erery Ilalien 
opera company has to be bmnghl oat in this, appa- 
rcDtly the only sacred music witli which the; are 
familiar; and the Stubai Mater seems to bare been 
proTidcntialty created as a means of drawing off a 



tiule of the golden tide of opera into the dry chan- 
nels of our unremunernled oratorio societies. But 
there is good masic in it, it is popalnr, and affords 
fine scope for the artistic powers of Lagrange and 
the rest. . .Verity we are growing hard-hearted ; we 
expose ourselves to piteous complaints ; this, for in- 
sUnce, from the Gtn Item of Philadelphia : 

"Not a word regarding the Italian Opera at the 
Boiton Theatre ia io be ibnnd in Dwighl'i Jonrnal 
of Muaic. We expected to meet with soma eoond 
criticisms npon the merits of the pcrformen, intending 
to transfer Ihcm for the benefil of onr readers, but we 
were diaappoinlcd. His silence ia a real loss to the 
lovers of music. What is the matter ! " 
How doea our friend Fitzgerald know that there is 
Italian opera in Boa Con ? Does he go beyond the 
musical papers, and search the advorlising columns 
of the political dailies t But patience; if our opin- 
ion Is good for anything, it wilt keep, and perhaps a 
review of ihe whole wlien past will be fairer, better 
proportioned and less partial, than hasty bulletins in 
the midst of the smoke of the battle. 

The New York correspondent oi the Philadelphia 
Ledger says Thalbebo, the great pianist, is nona of 
your ihin, intellectual, sentimental looking geniuaea, 
but a hurly-fttced, wholesome, farmer-looking fel- 
low, more like one of your Western Pennsylvania 
com growers than a prodigy of art. He speaks Eng- 
lish as good as an Englishman, and has a mach bet- 
ter acquaintance with American aCTairs than the 
most intelligent foreigners nsnally have. 

A Russian prince, who is a fanatical admirer of an 
instrument which has fallen into general disfavor of 
late yean — the guitar — has summoned all the guitar- 
ists of Europe to a pnblic trial of their skill next 
month at Brussels, and has promised a gold medal 
to the beet player, and a silver one to the secotid. 
This, if he docs not die of a snrfeit of sweet sounds, 
may work his core. Verily it will bo a sort of 
World's Fair of all the sweetest sngar confectionary 
of mnsici. . . .Lovers of BaETnoTEN, who can play 
the piaoD or command a player, should be interested 
in the annonncement by Messrs. Ever & Co , Lon- 
don, of " Beelhove^i's Overtares, complete, newly 
arranged for the Piano-forte, by Ernst Pauer," 
The list contains the overinrcs to PramOheai, Corio- 
Ian, the three Co Z^onom nnd the one to Fidilio, Che 
Ejmon!, Ru/n» of Alhem, NaiHoafeier, King Stephen, 
and Die Weihe dtt Hduia (Op. 1!-!), complete in 
one volume, price IB shillings. Tba editor states 
that he has availed himself of the modem improve- 
ments of the pinno, lo give a fuller and truer repre- 
sentation of the oii^hestral com hi nations, than are to 
be foond in any of the old arrangements. 

The Chicago Qmgrtgaliimal Herald relates iho 
following: 

A few Salil>alhs rince we attended divine service 
in our city, to hear a person who was announced to 
preach, from' New York. Wo will not name the 
denominiitton, but can say, with n-rerence to the dis- 
course, we were amply repaid for our attendance. 
Unexpeeiedly, however, after the sermon, the min- 
ister announced that he would sing a aoul. inspiring 
— original — CTinifion var-iong! We felt like trem- 
bling, and looked around with amazement. Saya, he. 
Brethren, all nnite in ihe chorus, namely; "I'm 
bound for the kingdom, I'm hound fur the kingdom, 
I'm bound for the kingdom, We'll soon he at home 1" 
He proceeded with his solo ; and. ihouzhi we, what 
a ridiculous tncloily 10 accompany ono heavenward ! 

played on the a tree (-organ a, until, hy careful reflec- 
tion, as (he song continued lo ring npon our ears, we 
distinctlv recognized the Elliiopian melody, " WaU 
far de Wugon," The re^ulc was, that all previous 
benefit of both sermon and devotional exercisea, was 
thus made null and voidi and we left the place of 
worship with a feelidg akin to contempt, nay disgnst. 
One of onr exchanges relate* the following fact* 
regarding the mysteries of the mannfliclurerB of 
fame by profession : " Madame Ristobi, the cele- 
brated Italian trageditane, relate* quite openly that 
she received in Paris a biU of six hnndred (ranee 



(one hondrtd and twenty dollan) from the chief of 
the c!aqae. She refused to pay ; but considering 
that she had lo come again before the public she 
yielded and paid. When, in 1S44, a certain An- 
E, chief of this cstablishmont, died, his book of 
receipts pt«ved that he received from Noi;r»it, 
annually, two ihonsand francs; from Mile. Taq- 
LiONi, monthly, three hundred frane* ; from Fakft 
Klssleb, for the first performance, Gve hundred 
francs; for the second, three hundred francs; and 
for each of the following performances, one huudriid 



GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
TE:EI MHrnSKHiSBOEn? OHOKAIj booebity 

Kali, on SUNDAY KVBNINO, Ndt. M, usiKUd hi (h« A,I- 
towtixi dJ.diwi^/Jitd AcUiW :— Mme. &.1SNA DB LA- 
'^ Mme. BSSRTUOOA MABBTZEIK, 



SOUTiLASD. 






TitA, »na.r i 
PBOQRAUUE 



" Ab mlo flgllo." 

4 — an* : ** Hi wu dvsplvfd," (Ueiwlah). . . 

i— Aria: Praj-Hfiom I LombuiU, 

e— CtaoTua: "Tbe Oodof Iirasl," 

T— Player bum If na« In BgltID 

aoasint'H stab&t i 

Tlcksn with Hcnnd iiata st Ow Soils 

and on Sddi^ at tlu principal Haiels sod 

t^ Soon cpen at 8 : Concert to comniFi 

WILLIAM SrCTSON, 



....HendeliBcthB 

.'.'.'.'. .Henrbfti 
Dsndsl 



ud alto at Fifty 
If B. H. IVADB, 
tbr H>U Offlo*. 



TBBMOITT TEUFI.E UUSIO STOBZ. 

lYHITBI BROTHERS, A(*Dt> for O. ANDBB k CD. 

THK OKOAN, by liapklnx and Bli]ibaa)t,''a &■' 
JdH rrfiHwd, a sbj*" ' — -'— -' "- — " — 
fenotaa LoroT VjoLlir. 



or Uiiaa FuiTBa. 



HIls. OABRIELLE SE LAMOOTB 

« Air tba InUruetlon of Yonng Ladles oa t4w Pui 
Monday PotodooiI, BTot. 3d, 

reiT far sdTsiKtd janng Udlrs. 

Tuesday Afternoon, TSav. 4.th, 

ranng mlsnea who bsve aimdj b^un. 

UPedaeaday, Norember Bth, 



O~ApplicaU0Da U b* madi 



O.SeilJ 



UUBIOAL BOIB^HB. 

ProposH to give bis roDara Siaiis at FOOR BOIRBES, 
At the Mesan. ChlekcrlnK'a BkIdob, 

tnrtng tlH manthi Of PHinilwr, Jannarr, FFbrnar; sad 
Harcli. do Satarday aranlaci (o be brmftar fpedtlMl. 
HabscTlpilon Rtr the ^'ertc^, In parhsfKi of lOur Eitl:et^ VS. 



a QOLD MED A I 



Tl^ hlifbest prtmlum (a SiLvxi 



rmonl Swi> Fair, held st Burllnr- 
darlDg the month of Eteptembcr, 
d OrcaD-HanDonioms have Baken 



pFdalbuacantalni^Khtitopa, (vo rows of keya, Cwoootavea 
or pedala. as iDdependimi Mt at Hdal iHds. and a imtl pedaL 
Pride WOO. The other atyle Is pnobelT the saae wfOi tba 



,. r iljle li predielrlh 

neepUon of tba psdalt. PriM W»X --' 
■" PriototOifaaUclB 



I ofllslOdsOlM 



IZT'tot deaoripUvaetrsBkn and ftntlwr Inlbcmathm addna 
MABOM * HAHIiIB, 

QaOtUf Bt. («n tf Ouottt,) Batai, Mr. 



^OB FRMNQ mi] wi }m^ cocattd it Ihiii Offict. 
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J. C. D. PARKER, ■ 

inBttuttot of tit ^ixitt-feHt, ©rflan ft J^atmoTis, 

3 IIATWAKD PLACE. 

KB. AuausT rams. 

Twrher of Mmle, "IH be rewlj to iwriii pop)]! »nn Octobn 
IGtb, iDdmaT IwiddnMed ■IHldunbDn'a Hiiritallliicliuin, 
283 WublBgli>n«rHl,eTUIilaTe»lilHH>F, IGIMi ■■)■«. 

THOMAS RYAN, 

Cciit^ nf Singiag unit :^iiiiiii-/arti, 

KBBIDKaCB, IG DIZ PLACE. 

JOB DRIFTING 

or ETBBT DESCKIFTION NBATLT ASD PBOMnI.T 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OP 

EDWARD L. BAItCH, 

No. ai SCHOOL, STREET. 

PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO- FORTE, 

HuiaAetoryr 370 'WultlnKtoB Bticat, 

BOSTON, HASa. 

F. F. r>OI3GB, 

HAKUrACIUREK or PIANO-rOBTB HAKDWARB, 
10 Benck St. Baston, lUid H~. Cuubrldca, Ms. 

OT-PlAHOa F0& BALE OB TO LET, 

SCHARFENBERG, & LUIS. 
IMPORTERS OF FOREION MUSIC, 

Ho. 769 BBOASTAT, eornor of Hiotb Bt. 
NEW TORK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RMldmcs Ho. B« RBacImBd *to««t. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS bla acrrlcta ai Inalmitor in Thomiurti Bu» itDd 
to tba b)||fa>T bnncbta af Pluo p]aj[iig. TbB adrailca 

Id a«aiDpllih tbamiclTea (Or pubUs canccit plajlug, or tcub- 
Inf, la tiaprctf^ll^ nqnaalcd- 

Mt. Uhw ■»/ ba aJdnaaad at (ba moaki alcna of NalhaB 
KlcbardioD, £83 trublDpiIB St., or Q. F. B««d ft C^, 17 Tn- 

C. BREV8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORB, 

Depot of Erar£t Grand Piano*. 

CIRCULATINO UDSIOAL LtBRARI. 
]C^ OouudUj on hud a nnpMt aaaortaat of Amtriewi 

PaUloUhnia. 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A ¥«pEi at Stt tni LIUrRtnri, 

FnbliBlied oTsr; BatnrAaj, at 21 Sdiool Bt. BMton. 

Two Dollmn par auaiuiii la adTvnce, 

IW coiitaita Tclata maltilr to lb> Art of Uouc, bot with 

iBclmUnf.ftom tlmaCotlme— I. CriUcalKcrlanof CoDrrita, 
Onleiloa,l)pBTUi witb timely ABalranofcho notable Woika 
paftbrmcd, UMonou of tbalr Coispaaara, fts, S. Nultca «f 
Haw Uaak. S. Uualcal Nan bom ill parti. 4. Corrw 
pondanoa f^om mualcal petsoaa *»nd plafea. 6- Eaaaja on 
miukal atjlea, achoola, parloda, aiithon. umpoaLtJoqa, In- 

UonJ, SncUl, and RcUstooa taMt1ii(i; od Moaia In tba 
Cbmeb, tba CoTKart.rDoiB, tha Tbv&tia, the Ckuobcr.aJid 
tha Straat, &o. B. In&ilKlkna Iram [ha baal acmun and 
rnacbwiitaraupouHntleudArt. 7. OoualoiiB] Notke* of 
Saalptan,PalnUng,fts. B. Orilliul ud Salaetad PoMna, fts. 
tC^Vtek nnmbcn, from Uu eomniRicenant, an ba fni- 
nlabad. — Addmt J. B. DWIOHT, 31 Bcaooi. Bt. Bonoa. 

TKUHB OF ASVXXIXBINO. 

UntlnairtJoii, par Una 10 eta. 

Eacb iDbucqnant loirnlan, wr Una G eta. 

lor one eoliUBB, (He itBH) anElBaalkn SH.OD 

Do do aaabaubar4iMnt....seOO 

Epedat notkaa (1«ded), aaah laaanton, perJlna aocla. 

?BXmaoU nqnliwl iBidnneti tOr 7«ail} *dT- ^ 

Hor3f^5HOOir"'BTSSBT^ 



CHAMBER OOKCEnTfl. 

The Heidelssohn Quintette CInb, 



bika plan ix lb« M.wn.CbkkerinT'1 Roomi, Parkagai olclgbt 
tlikau, tn banwlupliwuit, as. Sla(la tkkata wUl b« •! 
awb. UUa will be onl In a h« d*;!. 



CLA68ICAL PIANO MUSIC. 

CHEAP, ELEGANT ahd UNIFORM EDITIONS, 



BAOH, BBB. Workii, faieliidlngtba Wohl-tempar. 

BBBTBOVBN'8 fO "sonitta,'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.','. 
"■ '^..(wllhoBttba BTBlaat,! I 



rr.aa DneA for fbur li 

LislTola..... 



....GO 






r Ow Duata 
i 

ndpaMa,)....* 



far four huda.) . 

BoEutaa, Piano - ' 

Pluo Trioa, 

^^^ QDarttftaaud <iQLDiaTa. oo- o i 

' — ^ &Tvphi>oleat (twoperfiiTmara.).............. ...1 

Alao Importad Iba ftiilo Worka of Hendalaaobn, Hardn' 
FtUD Tifw, and Sonatu fOr Piano and TIoUd, at *aiy lo' 
priaaa, and IB daw, nnirbnu adltlop*. 

a. ANDBi! Bb CO., 306 dutlnut St. 

PhlUdelpbla, October, 1850. 



Mb. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FbOH THE CONSBSTATOBT OP LEtPZIO. 

OIn* Inatruetlon on the PlUB Baatdanca llHndaonSt. 



- CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

FLUTE AND SINQINO. 

meh. cariTzerrahn, 

TEAOMER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Beddanae ITo. 1 Winter Flue. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m^t nf t|t :^iana onlt Ringing, 

U. S. HOTEI.. 



PIAN&JOHTE nrSTHUOTION. 

MR. KATHAN B. CI.AFP, fTois i 
riuB dar MaUk," Ulp>l«. hi'lng retunea u> Bia naUT 

daoeo, 2A Riuban St., or at Btchantion'a Unaleal Subuga. 



BACH'S 48 PRBLTTDES AND FUOUKB. 

Bj J. Sebastian Bach. 

In Nonbora. Complete In two toIb. qnuto, M- 

OPEBA OP IL TROVATORB.— Piano 8ota. 



THE PSALMS OF LIFE: 

A Ompnathtn of Pialma, njmna, Chann. te , ei 

tba B^rltual, Prcicreailn and RcftirmatotT Sand 

or tbe prtaant age. B; Jdbr B. ABUS. 

Ona Tolnnia l^o. SO) pigei. Clolh, 7G eta. Lead 



HOHMAK'S PRACTICAL COnRSE OF VOCAL 

STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

B; C. H. HoniN. Tranalaled ftom the flnb Qannui Bo- 

Tlaad Bditleo. Bj J. C. S, PxAUi. 

Allaf lbasboTaai*lppMa,and>IU ba ImMI at u aarlf 

Ollror mUan, PabUahar, iU Jnutintt-i a. 

Bp-WABD Ih BAIA3B, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

_ O _ (Imported ftoin England) 

3o9> Broadway, NX, 
T« Choral Societies and Choirs. 

IVTOTEI.IjO-S CaUlofoe, No. 3, contalDi a Hat of Unale 
II fcr tbe naa of Choral Bo(let)«.Cbureh<JDi><Te,aDd»n|lng 
CUaaaa, prtnted in BEntrala Tocal and On-bnlnJ PirB. 
Onnlalntng Oralorlca, Odea, CanUiai, Peatlnl Ilj'Diit ani 
Aatbcmaj Opaistte Moaie, Sonjtl. I>ucti, Trka, Qunrleta and 
CItn iiii ai; Otanuca, BjmpboDlta and Mirfbaa; Uadriala 
and OloM ; Ha*i with Lathi vorda; Mama, UoUta, ke, &«., 



KnTello'B OctATO Bdltloiia oC Oiwtotiaa, 

Of Budal, Hardn, BaaChDnn, Hendriwdin, Ae., In Total 
Score, wltb P<aT>a.t<irM aocnmpan Infant. Uand.-1'a Meaalah, 
fflSS^ Jndaa Uaerabanu, SI 68; Utfdn'a Cnatlon, fl SG. 
All tha Ontorloa of chare great mattsii hara bwn pnbllitudin 
tbla aeiiea at tfmllarlj Idw prkea. 



DmpanluKDt, at 3, B, 9, or 13 oenta eacb. 

IIOTIi:i.IX>'S CHOHAL HAI(l>-BfK>K. 



Basdel'i "Mcaalmh." price 88 ceBta eicb part. 
Hkudal'B '■ Jndaa MacubBena," prica 8B ecnti 

HiuDdoI'a ■■Samaon," price SB centa eacb part. 
Tenor patu In tba Treble CMff. 

COI.I.BCTIOir OF OI.EB8. 

NoTfllo'l'OlFe HItb, Pan Sang Book, and tha Uoalcill l^nea 
and Slogliig Claii Circular, Forputleulan eee Catalc^na.Ks 
5, aant poaiaga free tar ooa cant. 

NOVEZ.x.0'8 musta store, 

389 BroBdw>r, New York, 

And at 8B I>aan atraat, Soho S^aare, and 24 FaoUrj, London, 



8IONOR CORELLI, 

t,1 HKBDOBk Btnat. 



BiaNOB Auaxraro beitdeX'ABI 

ISnowreidj toiwtlTepnplla. Ua maj be addreaaea at tba 
nnmi of tteana. Cbickcring k Sana, at Rlcbardaon'e Hu- 
Bloal Eachange, R<«l'a Uoilo Store, or at taU realdanea, No, 86 
FinckntT Stiwl. 

SIg. BisniLiii'a clan or joong laSIn In idnglng./cr frrsia- 
iwnoii/F.w' ■ "- -- ■ 



wfaom'TwIih TO contlDDa It 
Maamed In tha count of Octal 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lalo at St, Pul'a Chnrcb,) 
OROAHIST or BBCOHD PRBBBTTKRIAIV CH. 

ALBAHT, N. T. 



Piano-Forte Instruotion. 



J. M. MOZABT, 

B.A.SSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 UARIOH 3TH£BT, BOSTON. 
Addreaa KlrtaBrdaon'e Hmdcal Eicbange, 283 Waablngto 



OTTO DBE5EL 

la InatnicUon on Itae PIANO, and naj beadil 

laidaon'a MuilcU Etcbance, Terma.HO parqaa 
ina, two a week; •BOpeiqaaiterotUlaaona, oi 



CHICKERINO & SONS, 

HANUFA(miRBB8 Off 

FATENT ACTIOn 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
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Hie Xnaio of Hoogwy. 

SroD (ha " Stat ZdtKlirift tUt Uoilk," LripriE, IHO- 
[Condnltd ma r St.] 

Such always U the relatioD of tho Gipsj to tlie 
music of the nation where he happens to dwell ; it 
U a reproductive, not a productive relation ; but 
vhat he is not Dtntorially, he becomea in form. 
The nay in which he coocd*e« the given nota 
■nst rumen tally ia so true to the indwelling 
spirit of these melodies, that he it to be connd- 
ered as the peculiar creator of a Hungarian in- 
strumental mu^ic How what do we Dndersland 
by instrumontal tnnsic ? A mnsio essentially 
distinct from musical son^. The human vmce if, 
to be sure, the most bttauliful or^n of muiucal 
inventions, the centre of all tone movements ; but 
when we cDDsider that thu voice in its normal 
state commands not more than twelve or four- 
teen manageable tones, we find what bonnds and 
tiiniti are assigned it in the immeasurable realm of 
tones. In the second place it lacks the flexibility 
of instmmental music, such as we find especially in 
stringed instruments. Whatever more the long 
years of practice and the consequent virtuosily 
of a CataUni and such throat-machines may ex- 
tTBct from the human voice, is alt forced and nn- 
natntal, and cannot enter into the account in 
speaking of the character of the human voice in 
its natural condition. The violin, on the con- 
trary, affords a great compass of tones, which the 
initrament as such may require every player to 
tmvene ; and here is just ^e point where we 
may regard the Gipty at once as a natnral mtMi- 

n and an artist When he ha* heard a Hon- 
garian melody song, and when he tries to play it 
over on lus instrument, whether it be violin or 
dulcimer, a true artistic feeling, a musical instinct 



as it were, leads him to reproduce the nota he has 
heard in the instrumental ntaoner. The cmbaUt 
has for its task, in the Lat*^ (Adagios), in wlucb 
long AoiJi are introduced, to fill them out by a 
tremulous and rapid iteration of the same tones, 
while the violins hold out the note, or the player 
makes a harmonic emb<slliahment,as for example : 



The dnk'imer embnces over three octaves, 
and admits of the execution of harmonic figures 
and tnmolM with the greatest rapidity. The 
clarinet mingles a Ci'iko element in the Gipsy 
orchestra; it moves wildly to and fni, and hops 
with piping cry about the string quartet In the 
violin, on the contrary, the gnawing pain and 
melancholy of the Hungarian eograves itself. 
An inexpressible sadness, a moaning complaint, 
quivers from the hot strokes, with which the 
gipsy presses down the strings of his violin. The 
impassioned character of his playing, the parox- 
ysm into which he works himself, is strongly ex- 
pressed. A hot glow flushes the cheeks of the 
players ; they make convulsive movements with 
the head and hands, and they have scarcely 
played through when they unk back exhangted 
on their teat 

The gin of transforming every melody at once 
into an initroroenlal piece is possessed in a high 
degree on the piano by the lady already men- 
tioned, Emilie von Kabiayi. She plays, too, 
like the gipsies, everything by heart, and shows 
therein an extraordinary memory, having at her 
command more than a hundred Hungarian tones, 
as Czdrddf, Caikos, Inhdz melodies, &c. When 
1 asked her once whether she did not also ting 
Hungarian, she replied ibaC she had never sung 
in her life — a new proof of my assertion that the 
Hungarian is more playing than singing mosic. 
At the same time, what the gipsies do not nnder- 
stand, this lady knows the notes well and plays 
also classical music admirably by note. Among 
the compcMta for the piano she is partial to 
Chopin. With this rare musical talent a high 
intellectnal culture, a noble enthnsiaam for her 
country's cause, for freedcon and for right, a 
Hungarian hospitality and largeneae of heart, 
beauty and amiability, unite to make .this lady 
one of the most lenuukaUe phenomena of her 
■ex in our day. 

Of individnal gipsy mnncians in former times, 
Bikari and Cisari were eqieeially distinguished. 
Bihari, who used to play with his band at a ca/i 
in Festh, and who in gathering up the money 
would leave out all the bank notes which were 



not hundreds, and throw them to the waiters, 
died at last in a Pesth hospital. The first gipsy 
band in Pesth at present is that of 8irkd.-i, 
among whose members is a son of the famous 
Bthari. The caf^ in which the gipsy bandt of 
Pesth are most heard are the King of Hungary, 
(here the most frequently) the Jiigerhom, the 
Tiger and the Hopfengarten ; in the last and ii 
the Hdiel d'Europe, they play mostly in the eve- 
nin^i, and here too in tho most national mannc 

Since the unhappy issue of the revolutionary 
war, a strong prenore has weighed upon the 
Hungarian music on the part of the Austrian 
government. Nol only are the Rdkocsy, Kos- 
suth, Werbungs, Kiapka and other revolutionary 
marches entirely excluded by a strict prohibition, 
but not much Hungarian playing is allowed ; and 
if the Gipsies play more than three pieces t'l 
Hungarian ttyle, and do not give at least an equal 
quantity of foreign music, it is regarded as " 
demotalration" and (horribile diclii) can be re- 
sented. Thill is partly the reason why several of 
the Gipsy bands have become entirely modem- 
iied i they have to play a great many Franfxiisei, 
waltzes, polkas, &c., io that the nationality of their 
music is lost. Since not only the Gipsy manner 
of [Jayin^, but also many of the older Hunga- 
rian pieces are preserved merely traditionally by 
these popular muricisns, being handed down from 
father to son, from one band to another ; and 
since they are unable to read notes and to fix 
down musical ideas in writing, there ii great dan- 
ger from this political prohibition that nol only 
the genuine style of playing, but also that the 
older, truly national pieces will gradually (as we 
already begin to see) die out entirely in the COit- 
sciousneifl of the nation. Among these is one of 
the oldest monuments of Hungarian national 
music, whose origin is to be asMgned to the end 
of the 17th century, and which is now extremely 
seldom beard in Hungary, and is only preserved 
by tradition : this is the Rdkoety nota, not to be 
confounded wiih the Rdkoety indulo or march, 
which grew out of the lormer afterwards. Of 
the whole Gip^ band of S^iin, only the above 
mentioned son of the famoos Bihari knew it ; on 
the other hand it lived still fresh in the piano 
playing of the baroness Emilie von Kabinyi ; 
and to the ready zeal with which she helped me 
fix this mudc down in writing I owe it that I 
now possess this treasure not merely in my 
fingers, but in written notes. The delivery of 
this instruOMDtal |Heca of four divisions, and n 
markaUe for its national originality aa much a« 
for its age, requires an intimate acquaintance 
withthepeculiaritiesofthe Hungarian music For 
this music, like many such Hungarian Gip^ 
pieces, cannot pontily, on account of the &aiastic 
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and free delivery whith it requires, be written 
down precisely as it ought to eound ; and aa I 
wa« never able to bear it played by GipaicR, I 
have been indebted solely to the frequent play- 
ing and the verbal instructions of the afore- 
named lady, for (he means of rendering the same 
in all ita genuineness upon the piano. Of course 
the piano, with ita quiekly vanishing tone-ma- 
terial, can but poorly reproduce this and other 
instrumental pieces of the sort; yet I have more 
than once had experience that it can be played 
BO as to give a lively idea of ita delivery with full 
instrumentation. It is wonderful that such em- 
bellishments, mordenti, runs, &c., which as ap- 
plied to our Western melodies so often show the 
worst taste, are with Ihe Hungaritin airs an 
almost necessary aecompaniment ; without them 
they would lose much of their national type. In 
a word, the embellishments with whii:h the Gipay 
iDUHcians, and, as we shall toon tee, also iHe 
Magyar natives of the Caiko^, Inhazi, &c., invest 
their melodies, are the natwnai costume of thu 
music. As the national dress of the Hungarians 
it motley and variegated, to too is the instra- 
mental clothing of their popular melodies. A 
few bars of instrumental embelliahments of one of 
the most beautiful Hungarian airs may terve here 
at an example. The first five measures of the 
•imple melody, of which the whole is sung to the 
nine-line stanzas before given, are as follows : 




This the Gipsy plays, apart from its peculiar 
harmony, in something like this fashion ; 

Adizlo. Kllud. 






p^ ^mm ^^ 




^^in^^ 



Remark in this delivery the short cutting off 
of the concluding note. In their modulations the 
Gipsies are very fond of frequent transitions by 
chords of the seventh ; for inslanre, they har- 
monize the concluding measures of the Makoi 
Cidrddi in F minor thus : 




A multitude of Ciarddt, which have been pub- 



lished in Perth by Wagner and Treichlinger, are 
harmonized in an entirely ungenuine and false 
manner; those who would study the Hungarian 
music in such printed sumptuous editions, are 
hereby warned af>ainst them. Not once is tbe 
chord of the superfluous sixth, of which we spoke 
above, and of which the Hungarian ear is so 
fond, regarded by the editors in their mechanical 
zeal; (o say nothing of other fine points of mel- 
ody and harmony which the Gipsy observes. Tbe 
recently deceased Cyressi Beni Was the best of 
the mrtkers of such written arrangements. Of 
all the forma of ornament, none is so foreign to 
the Hungarian Gipsy as the trill, which he utter- 
ly despises. At kast, I have never heard trills 
from a Gipsy band ; only the clarinet makes here 
and there a Irill-like connection between the 
tones; hut as a means of modulation melodiously 
strengthening the harmony, I have never heard 
trills. 

From the Gipsies we come to tbe native tribes 
of pure Magyar origin — the Cuttoi or horse- 
drovers, and the lahaz or shepherds. Which of 
my readers has not heard during tbe last years 
of the revolution of the Csikds and their terrible 
weapon '? This is not the place to speak of their 
extraordinary skill in riding, of their dexterity in 
handling their whip, which spreads terror among 
men and beasts ; but I need only remind my 
readers of what they already know, to excite 
their cariosity, when I tell tliem that these men 
have also a peculiar music. From their willow 
pipes one heart screaming over the broad plain 
their wild tunes, in which not an elegiac com- 
plaint, as in tbe LatfUs of tbe Hnngarian Gip- 
sies, but a rude natural cry finds utterance. • • 
Tarioas Hungarian melodies have appeared in 
Pesth under the title CiUcdi, but, with a single 
exception, tbsy are none of them genuine. In 
the Csiko tunes the mode of living of these 
native tribes is mirrored on its musical side; 
their melodies may be compared to their unbri- 
dled horses, feeding on those vast steppes. 

Quite different is the music of another Magyar 
tribe. 1 mean the Inhdz or shepherds. From 
their bone pipes stream tbe melancholy tones of 
a tender elegy, holding notes, long sustained and 
dying away in pionaaimo, indefinite runs up and 
down the Hungarian scale (described above), 
which wander as embetliahments about a distinct 
tune. All this makes their playing seem a 
dreamy, ftntastical, mysterious, fascinating web 
of tones, and one involuntarily thinks, aa he 
listens, of the words of the poet : 

Vorillwr ihr Bcheafe, voriiber, 
Dem SctiUer iit gu to weh : 

Like spirit voices these tones, steeped in sadness, 
ring by night over tlie immeasurable plain, and 
an inexpressible presentiment of our eternal 
existence gels possession of the soul while listen- 
ing to these sounds. Thus the milder habit of 
Ihe Iiih&z shows itself also in their music ; the 
light and care (^ gentle sheep awakens in the 
Iiih£z very different feelings from those excited 
in the Cciko by his familiarity triih the impetu- 
ous horte: one dreams, tbe other ttorms; one 
loves, tbe other burnt ; one laments, the other 
cries aloud ; one it patient as a lamb, the other 
rears up like a wild horse. The two polet of the 
life of feeling meet in tbe muaic of these two 
Magyar tribes. 

If we return to the general divisiont of the 
Hungarian mniic, we have to far two, the tong 



and tbe Csdrdd/, which belongs to the instru- 
mental world. As regards the FrU$ (or quick 
movement) of the Ctdrddi, its proper delivery 
requires a very peculiar gradation of the tempo. 
You must not suddenly observe tbe tempo marks 
in the execution of the Frist; only gradually 
mnst the player throw himself into a quick time, 
continually accelerating until tbe conclusion of a 
strain. For example, the folk>wing pretty czir- 
dds passage is played thus : 



^^^^^^ 




And only on the repetition b it taken from the 
beginning fast, and uniformly fast until the end- 
There is something exceedingly impassioned, 
unrestrained, fantastical in this style of delivery, 
and tbe spirit of the tune itself so perfectly ac- 
cords with each delivery, that one who deeply 
ent«n into this music can never play a tune like 
the above in any other manner than tbe one 
here indicated. 

Beside the Cidrddi, there is a higher kind of 
dance music, called the KBs. Both the music 
and the dance, as compared with the Czdrdds, are 
distinguished by a fineness, an ornate elegance, « 
grace and grandeur, which are not peculiar to 
the Cidrddi. Moreover the K3i moves only in 
tbe higher circles of the Hungarian nation ; it it 
not by &r so old as the Cadrddt, and the music, 
in spite of tbe recent excellent achievements of 
Travnyik and Rdzsavdlgyi, has not the real na- 
tional stamp by which the Czdrddi stands off in 
such striking contrast from the dance music of 
all other nations. A piece of Koa music bears 
about the same reUtion to a genuine old Ctdrdas, 
that the modern revolutionary marches do to the 
old Rakoczy indulo. 

Among those who deserve mention for original 
efforts at the composition of Hungarian national 
melodies, the name of Thern, a piano-forte 
milestro at Pesth, must not l>e passed over in 
silence. He is the author of a now very popular 
air, called FAi dal. {Dal means song.) In tbe 
conversations which I had with him about the 
Hungarian music, be showed great interest in it, 
and also was not without theoretic insight, which 
for a Hungarian musician is saying much. Of 
those who have done active service for the music 
of their nation as good singers of the Hunjiarian 
popular melodies, the names of Fiircdy, Mikity, 
and Yorrai are most prominent. 

I might proceed to speak of (be Hungarian 
Opera, or of the national music of Hungary, as 
elevated to dramatic Art. But here my pen 
stops. The Ilangarians to this date have no no- 
tionai opera. If, fbr example, the new opera by 
Erkel, Hunyadi di Lastlo, is to be called a 
Hungarian opera, we may just as well call any 
one of Verdi's operas Hungarian. Tbe aptt* 
Hunyadi, if we except perhaps some passages in 
tbe well-known beautiful Hunyadi march, betrays 
no trace of the spirit of Hungarian mutic. It is 
an arbitrary patcbworic of TemiuiBcenees from the 
Italian operatic school ; and what has given this 
extremely weak and insignificaat opera iu every 
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refpecl, nrliether of connterpoint or mclodj', m 
much value Tor some lime vith the Fcslh public, 
is in (ho first plaL'C Ibo historical national subject 
of ils libretto ; in the next place, the fact that ita 
petforoiance was forbidden for EOme time after 
the reroluliori on accoont of its subject ; further- 
more the limited musical taste of the niiKellane- 
ous Feeth public ; and finally the bravura execu- 
tioD of the singer, Madame Lagrange. I can- 
not, with the best will, with the exception of tbe 
pretty motives wliicb are brought together in the 
Hunyaili March, find in this whole opera a single 
new idea, or eveo a half ordinarj carrying out of 
an idea. I have a right to jadge of it, since I 
have not only seen and beard it performed in the 
national theatre at Peslh, but I have also bad 
(^portunity to examine tbe original score atten- 

A for more genial creation is an opera bf a 
certun Dopplkr, first flutist at the national 
theatre in Pesth ; but this too, although far supe- 
rior to Hunyadi in design and execution, is a 
Half-wa; afl'^r. The opera to trhieh I refer is 
called Ilka, or the " Hussar's Bride," and tOD- 
taius a truly masterly overture, which alone says 
enough for the uncommon talent of its young 
composer. In the opera itself too, as welt as in 
the overture, you hear splendid, genuine Hungv 
rian national sonnds, which, however, often give 
way verj- Mion to jingling common-place. 

Of the general state of music, as exhibited at 
Pesth and Ofcn in the theatre, tbe churcb, in 
private circles and in families, and of its leading 
personal repTesontatiTCs, I shall write in a special 
article, and for the present close. Were I to 
describe the Hungarian music in general in a few 
words, I should say : In the Hungarian music 
Ihere u more passian than good nature, more fire 
than hearlines), more xqflness than tenderness, more 
sadnem than earnestness, taore complaining than 
enduring sorroie, more aildneii than efficient 
energy, more bravura than depth, more piquancy 
than heauly, more of the grotesque than of the 
romantic, and so on. Grief over the loss of a 
great past, ibe |)olili<.-al condition of the country, 
these, O unhappy, noble nation of the Magj'ars, 
are dcpii'ted in thy muaiu 1 Thanks for the bM- 
pitality which thou bast let the stranger find at 
thy hearth, for so m»ny a cordial pressure of the 
hand from thy brave sons, for thy precious wines, 
for thy glorious music, which my soul drank with 
rapture, for all ihe beauty wliiuh I could enjoy at 
thy breast I Much that is good and noble, which 
still sleeps unrecognized in thee, in after times 
shall ripen, and the yet closed buds of culture in 
a better future open to ibo light of day. Thy 
bouralM shall strike, thou deeply bowed daughter 
of Magyar, and what thou hnst a forefeeling of in 
tones, shall yet on some great morning prove 
reality ; thy grief shall be transformed to joy, 
thy complaint to jubilation, thy tears into sweet 
wine 1 Dr. Gubtav Prksbel. 

Stuttgart, May, 1852. 



SofEbrin^ of a Gnud Piano. 
What hard lives are led, now-(t-days, by piano- 
fortes 1 what miserable times they have 1 and how 
much they hare to undergo I and how shamefully 
Ihey are aboaed ! Every one mnst be aware of 
these faclji, for pianos cannot, by any strain of 
veracity, be cla-<scd among the silent sufiferert ; 
they cry out, and with a very loud noise, poor 
things ; now shrieking chromatically in their up- 
per octaves, now groaning dismally in the ban. 



and sobbing in the tenor. BniTeted, pounded, 
thrashed, galloped over, bit as hard as possible, 
by muscular fingers, in all parts, in an instant of 
time, — really a piano is as bmliy otf ns an omnibus 
horse. We propose the fotmation of a Humane 
Soi'iety for the protection am! Relief of SiilTering 
Piano-fortes; ro concert performers allowed in 
the Board of Directors, they being the most inhu- 
man oppressors of the unhappy instruments. We 
know of nothing that wouid tempi us to pxchnnge 
our editorial condition with that of Ibe finest 
grand piano in the world : we arc not weak, but 
we could not stand under such treatment aa it 
receives, not even if we had three slout legs and an 
iron frame. Im^ue it; for the moment, we are 
a grand inano. 

We are en; 
Herr Klappe: 
lar Star, Grand Cross of the Golden Fleece, &c., 
&c., for his grand concert; be tries us, be ap- 
proves of us, he patronizes our maker upon con- 
sideration nnd orders us round to the hall. Wc 
are hauled there in a cart swathed in rag carpet, 
and held up by savoury porters, upon whose lusty 
shoulders we are conveyed up the Mair at a fu- 
neral pace. Our legs are screwed on, and we 
are al length placed on the platform. A tuner 
appears, we are opened, and all our nerves, (i. e. 
strings,) are drawn up to their ulmost tension. 
This done, we are shut up, and have a little 
peace and quiet, just to prepare ourself for Ihe 
order of the approaching evening. The gas is lit, 
the audience gathers, our lime draws near. Al- 
ready weare wheeled into on admirable position, bo 
that when the man opensour mouth we grin, with 
our row of ivorie.s, in the faces of two thirds of 
of the assembled auditory. Our lid is removed, 
we look very new, very shiny, very iiiee, but we 
are conscious of a, certain string, — an unhappy F, 
— that has yielded, just a irifle, and will be a little 

for we have a high regard for bin ; but, in all 
probability, there are not ten persons among the 
two thousand present, who will be able to detect 
Ibe flcitoess of that solitary note, or an harmonic 
G, in the bass, that has a most delectable burr, 
and of whose existence we are also perfectly aware, 
thoiij^b unable to rectify the defect. 

Ilerr Klapperklau comes out of Ibe retiring 
room, attired in scrupulous black, relieved by a 
few rags of ribbon to make the audience believe 
he is as great a man as can be. He returns the 
applause of the audience with a polite bow and a 
seraphic smile ; what condescension 1 Ho seats 
himself before us, and while employed in the op- 
eration of removing his gloves, he annihilates 
several young ladies, — otherwise boarding school 

K'rb, — by his ribbons, diamond riogs, ambrosial 
cks, and a few more of the before mentioned 
seraphic smiles. At length the gloves are ofi, and 
we expect him to commence upon us. But ~ ' 
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of pianists, 

by pushing us so as to show our teeth to more of 
the audience. We are heavy, but he moves us 
atter an efibrt, and is rewarded for playing porter 
badly, by a round of applause. Once more he is 
seated. Now for iL No, there is another young 
Udy to be anniliilalcd ; he does it by a little more 
of the seraphic business, and by cracking all his 
finger joints in the most rapt and fascinaling 
manner. Now he is certainly ready. Not yet, 
he has to brush our teeth with his linen cambric 
handkerchief, and to wipe bis hands afterwards. 
Our turn baa come at last; Herr Klapperklau 
is all arranged ; to use a vulgarism, he is prepared 
to " piti^li into us," the which he does. A grand 
thumping in our lower regions. Bless the man I 
he has lound that horrid harmonic G already 1 
with both bands he dashes at our teeth like a sav- 
age dentist, committing all kinds of aggravated 
assaults and batteries upon poor, inoffenrive us. 
We tremble beneath his prodigious blows, roar out 
at the force of his fists. Suddenly he detects our 
flattened F. Let that alone, most noble comman- 
der of the Golden Fleece, you are playing in 
public, and cannot stop. But it seems be has not 
been playing upon us yet ; he has only been pre- 
luding extempore. He slops. He singles out 
our unhappy F, and Ckvont it with several private 



hits, as if he expected to force it np to the pitch, 
by deposing it to the public, and bringing it to a 
sense of its improper situation. Hpb endeavors 
have not the deiiired effi'Ct; our poor F gels fiat- 
ter, the more It is pounded, but the ignorant 
people in the audience are in raptures at the 
acute can the Herr possesses under that hyperion 
mop of blai k hair. 

Having put ihe F out of countenance and tune 
Iho Polar Star agnin cracks liis joints and com- 
mences his bIow piece, composed, of couije, by 
that prince of pisnials Herr Klapperklau. Then 
we suffer. We are ill used without mercy; he 
beats us frightfully ; be scratches the music out 
of us[ he runs over us prodigiously fast and with 
prodiKiously heavy fingers. We feel as if beaten 
to a jelly. We Wgin to form some conception of 
that ingenious contrivance, a (breahing machine. 
He goes on for ten minutes in this way, and winds 
np at last with half a dozen terrific thumps; ris- 
ing and leaving us quivering, vibrating, stunned, 
speechless. He retires amidst tbe plaudits of the 
enraptured auditors, vrho measure his abilities by 
the noise he has brought out of us. We fear the 
fools will have him out again ; we dread his ap- 
pearance. They ehip on, they clap him out, ihey 
clap him up to us, he plays another composition 
by the same distinguished individual. He does 
not beat us long, this time, for be b almost as ex- 
hausted as we are. 

We have a rest now, while the other perform- 
ers are singing or tooting on the miserable fiute, 
and then we are Klapperklau-ed again. Again 
he moves ua, althouirh we are just as he left us ; 
again he gives the F a few dabs, to assure himself 
of its being wroog, and then ho is at us again. 
Four times he is on the programme ; four limes 
he is encored ; consequently eight times we are 
obliged passively to soslain our part in a boxing 
match with tbe redoubtable pianist. 

Oh I who would be a grand piano forte and 
suffer eight such assaults in one evening, with no 
police lo interfere in one's behalf, and no redress 
to bo hoped for in any shape I 

FUzgerald's CUy Item. 



( Fnm tba MaaKhoMtts Ta«bn.} 

The lue of the Beantifol is Education. 



a needs only to put on a light 
ind it is sought for, loved, and 



[FiDD Om atnniB Df Hebdix.] 

[We sntt hne >. translation of a discourse by one of 

the nobleit, purest, and most retieioua-minded of Qer- 

elevati>d tone in which the subject is treated in the 
oqIv country where ss yet Tcactinahas really taken 
its rank as one of the liberal arts. We think that no 
teacher, however humble his aphere of duty, can read 
it wit bout profit and inipravemeDt. — A.] 

Youth is the age of beauty in human life, the 
period when we love and practise nothing so 
willingly as what seems beaunful. The element 
of beauty in literiture, science, and art, is Ihe 
sweet allurement which attracts us, the Hes- 
perides fruit which enchants us. The most useful 
and valuable leaching needs only to seem hard, 
or to wear an earnest and melancholy counlenance, 
and youth flies from it as the talk of dry old ^e: 

what is most useless needs only tojif " -' ' 

and pleasing m' 

How then ? Is this impulse of our nature, this 
attraction and inclination for all that is plea^ng 
and beautiful, to be condemned 7 Did Nature 
commit a sin when she implanted this tendency 
in our hearts, and adorned with it the yeara of 
our first awakening into life ? Did she commit a 
sin when she cloth^ so many forms about us with 
loveliness, and made the first yeara of life the 
spring-time also of human feelioe 7 Is it forbidden 
to prefer the beantifal to the ngly ? forbidden, too, 
in learning and Ihe arts ? In these, the omamenta 
of human nature, why should we not seek the 
ornament of the ornament, Ihe essence of the 
attractbn ? 

Nature never errs, and she vraald least of all 
be a deceiver where she shows beraetf friendly, 
and in what of loveliness she lays in the path of 
our lives. She acted as a wise and benevolent 
mother when she surrounded the tme and the 
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good in her norks witb beauty, anil mailo the 
nnt years of our life a gantun of pleasant dulight. 
The very notelty of tlie first objcuis of our 
knowledse and activity detighta ua ; ihe lightneaa 

1 <irbi<.-h our blooil flows and our heart beata 
our thoughts and desires ariae vilbin us, softly 

res us up the bard heishts of human life, and 
cbanns us into its bonils. Wo team wiih pleasure, 
unconsciously, and as it were in snort, nhat no 
hereafter must prai'tise in sadder and more earnest 
years, and harder and more troublesome reUlions ; 
an inviting spring leads us on to the aummer, the 
autumn, andjbo winter of our days. The Apostle 

only says, " whatsoever tilings are true, what- 

fer things are honest, whatioever things are 
pure," but also, "whatsoever things are locdy, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any vinuc, and if tlicre oe any praise, tbink on 
these things." The si'iences of ibe beautiful then 
belong to the age of beauty in human life, and 
''ie Ciiiator has ordaJneil that they should be 
nited in bonds of mutual love. 
But what arc si^itneea of the beautiful, and how 
lust we love and practise them, that our practise 
may be beautiful also? These questions seem to 
me, on account of their importance and even 
necessity in our times, to bo the best possible 
introduction to a public examination such as tbis, 
that we may secure a noble rivalry between the 
arts tbemsclves and those wbo are pursuing them. 
The word " beautiful" is commonly made 
synonymous with " easy," for light and ihou^litless 
}'outh shun nothing so much as trouble and labor; 
what recommends itself at first sight, what is. 
comprehended at the first glance, is preferred; 
what requires thought, zeal, and exercise, though 
't be (^ tbe utmost value, is neglected. Nothing 
3 read but the dear mother-tongue, cipecially 
when wbal is read was lightly written, and is only 
sugar-plums in tbe mouth. Perhaps we add tbe 
Frencu, partly because it is so easy to learn, and 
partly because it cont^na so many sugar-plums. 
There is tbe gingerbread of pretty romances, 
pretty poems, pretty stories, comedies, and plays; 
tbe cut of the language is of the latest ihshion, its 
style is easy and to catch the eye ; by all means, 
therefore, be it learned, say they. But the true 
fountains, the everlastinK monuments of Ihe science 
of the beautiful, tbe Greeks, and Romans, are 
passed by, because the knowledge of them costs 
ubor, because the cntranne to these shrines is 
through the fore-court of a learned tongue. Ask 
many a youth whether ideas of beauty and of 
intellectual pleasure are aasoi'iated in his mind 
wilb bis Virgil, bis Horace, Cicero, Ilomer, Theo- 
critus, and perhaps he will tell you Yes, with an 
BAHy-roading translation of them; but in the 
Greek and Latin, tbey are Classics, and witb most 
youths the Classics and intellectual pleasure are 
widely separated notions. Just the very fona 
which contributes so txmc\i of their beauty is that 
which makes them hateful and troublesome to Ihe 
lazy pupil. Tlie moakey would gladiy have the 
sweet kernel, but he will not crack the hard nut; 
It breaks his pretty teetb. 

Is not tbe Greek a beautiful language ? do not 
its writers deserve to be learned, if only for the 
rules and examples of tbe beautiful tbey afford 'i 
— Tbe present examination will be your answer. 
Perhaps we shall find as many lovers of the moat 
beautiful of all beautiful languages as once there 
were reckoned Muses, nine \ Perhaps we shall 

I not nearly so many. 

!), it id an itlle and a waoton age when that only 
is called beautiful which is easy, and nothing 
pleaies us but what files into our very mouths I 
" I went by tbe Geld of tbe slothrul," says Solomon, 
"And by the vineyard ot tbe man void of under- 
standing ; and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles bad covered tbe face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. Then 1 saw 
ud considered it well : I looked upon it and 
received iDstrnciioa. Yet a little sleep, a little 
•Innber, a little folding of tbe hands to sleep; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want m an armed man." 

Thine easy knowledge will bring thee neitber 
honor nor bread ; not rightly has thon learned ; 
ihou hast put to steep thy spirit, wasted thy best 
lime, tbe first young power of tby soul, uy for- 



ever trifling thou hast lost the habit of earnestness; 
by giving thyself up to sport, labor, without which 
no work can be accomplished, no glory, no fum of 
lite attuned, becomes unsupportable and impos- 
sible. Thou bast eaten sweets till they have 
ruined thy digestion. Soon the beautiful will be 
no longer beautiful, but wearisome and disgusting, 
because thou hast enjoyed it to excess, and thou 
wilt languish like a sick man, at the very fountains 
of health. O bear, who has ears to bear ; for 
what I say is terrible trotb. Pleasure and Beauty 
when thus pursued become hateful in the end, — 
Sirens which allure and mislead you, Circos which 
transform you. You will be a cuckoo to prate 
miserable verse, a crow to write reviews, or a 
peacock or a goose in guise of a bombastic or a 
pleasant-cackling preacher. 

Every art and science whether called " fine" or 
ugly, requires labor, industry, practice; poets and 
orators, whose works are commonly the only part 
of literature which is reckoned among the Fine 
Arts, never become great without industry and 
labor. The reviver of German poetic art, Opiti, 
wrote Latin elegantly, was well acquainted wilb 
ancient literature, and made as good Latin as he 
did German verses; the modem reviver of it, 
Hallcr, was certaiidy as great* as a scholar, phil- 
osopher, physician, naturalist, and botanist, as he 
a poet. Tbe elder Schlegel translated 
es at school, and studied his art in ancient 
models. In what branch of learning has not 
Iicssing distinguished himself? His poetry and 
bis style are perhaps the least of his excellences. 
Among the English, Milton was as great a scholar 
and statesman as be was poet; and who does not 
reverence tbe great names of Grotius and Eras- 
mus ? Grotius was Tbeolt^iao, Jurist, Statesman, 
Historian, Scholar, and Philosopher, to as great an 
extent as he was Poet, and even national poet. 
Every one knows tbe epigram of Lesung. 

loi, 

Every art and science has in it an element of 
Beauty, but tbis beauty is only to be enjoyed by 
tbe exercise of unconqaerable industry. All 
individuals who have by nature a strongly devel- 
oped gift For tbe pursuit of any one of them, 
illustrate this. Wbat study seems to the common 
understanding dryer than Mathcroalics, and yet 
what great mathematician does not find in them 
the greatest delight? Galileo in his prison con- 
soled himself with his discoveries aa the noblest 
doctrines of the beautiful, and Kepler declared be 
would not exchange one of his for a Dukedom. 
We see with what love a jurist, a statesman, a 
physician, a naturalist, a historian, a student of 
mechanics, yes, even a diplomatist, or a student of 
heraldry, live in their science, provided they are 
formed for it by nature, have studied it thoroughly, 
and are in a position to practise it successfully. 
Every labor accomplished is sweet, every ditSculty 
and obscurity stimulates their zeal ; every foi^ 
tonate discovery — never made without previous 
labor — is their dearest reward; verily,' all these 
do something besides plucking fading ftoivers and 
sucking indigestible sugar-plums. Tbe l>ees do 
not get their honey without tabor ; it is the drones 
who steal what was gathered by others and does 
not belong to tbem. 

It is not therefore lazy and superficial facility 
that creates beauty iu the sciences and the arts; 
what does create it ? The ancients called such 
sciences arles qtiie ad humanitalem pertinent, ad 
humanitatem injbnnnnt, sciences which form us 
into men, and perhaps we might best name them 
formative sciences. What forms the powera of 
our souls is beautiful ; what does not, does not 
drserve the name, though it bo eovei'ed all over 
with tinsel. I know we have in these modern 
times lost this idea. We oppose tbe sciencca of 
the Beautiful to the higher, more earnest, more 
fondimental ones, as though the latter could 
deserve the nanie, and yetcouki be trifling, or low, 
or flat, or drv, or soperacial, or unmanly. Allow 
me, then, a little space to show Ibe falsity of this 
•A good d«l giester, we fancy. Berder hiiDaelf is 
a better eismple of the union of scholar and poet than 
■ny of those lie addaces.— Tb. 
t ■• IV<nl mlcb, Drin Unrr, du* Ilir tin Stehtir i^d ; 
Scab H/d Ihr loiuc nlchi Bwbr, Bda Um, du IB mil MA. 



anil to recommend lo yon the true 
conception of the beautiful, that is, tbe formative 
element in all sciences. 

I say, then, (hat the sciences of the Beautiful 
cannot be separated fium, and set in opposition to 
the fundamental sciences, for Ibat to which beauty 
beloDgs must be fundamental or else it is a false 
and deceitful beauty. The sciences of the beau- 
tiful and the sciences of the true cannot be opposed 
to one another, for tbe former are no court jesters : 
tbey loo have earnest aims, and can only be fur- 
thered by strict rnlcsand the earnest useof nwans. 
And finallyj the sciences of the beautiful and the 
higher sciences do not stand op pom' d to one 
another as though tbe former were trifling and o( 
lower rank ; both have ideals, each after its kind ; 
both re<juire high and richly endowed souls. All 
these diatinctions re.°t ou misunderstanding and 
misuse of the classification of those barbarous 
scholastic times whoso relics linger in so many 
plices. The first was heard of the so-called seven 

Gram, loquitur, Dia. verba docet, iUe. verba minislrat, 

i/Bt. canit.Ar. numerit, GB.pondcrat,..*a(.iailila»lca.* 

Even here we see those most prosaiu (^ studies, 
grammar, logic, even mathematics and astronomy 
enumerated among them. Afterwards separate 
^heres were assigned to {paminar, pbik»ophy, 
and mathematics; wbat remained became r '' ''- ' 






g of the Fine Arts, and to tbem w 
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nothing but tbe noble art oE verse-making, and a 
bit of rhetoric or the fine art of spinning sentences. 
The truly fine arts, those namely wliich inform 
the soul, which create thought, which give taste 
and jadgment, — in short, all tbe strength and sub- 
stance of the spirit were taken away, and now 
one might inde^ distinguish them from the useful, 
the fundamental, tbe earnest, the noble — sciences 
which are, aa I view tiiem, the sciences of Beauty 
themselves — for aa the others were ^e!i, ibey were 
ugly enough. Will any one tell me bow we can 
have a beaulifal form where there is no substance 
— how one can speak beautifully who has no 
thoughts, or where tme, earnest, and serious aim, 
where true pasnon and the inspiration of a real 
purpose ever failed to make one speak well ? 
Even the spider does not spin her web without a 
purpose ; she means to catch flies ; but we with 
most of our fine word-webs of empty rhetoric do 
not even do ihab 

Wbat then are the sciences of the Beautiful ? 
and why do we call them so? Either the word 
must mean that we learn in them what is beautiful, 
and why it is so ; but tbis we never learn by rules 
alone, never witbout materials and examples ; — or 
Ihey are the sciences which supply a beautiful 
form to these materials, and here the idea of the 
bi-autiful is identical witb that of the formative. 
Ho science can be called a science of tbe Beautiful 
when it merely racks our memories, inves us 
words without thoughts, dogmas and 
without light or proof or exercise of 
judgment; in short, when it does n 
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agreeable ; and the mo 
more it occupies our fancy and 
our wit and taste, our judgment 
our practical mascuhne judgiiicm 
powers of tbe soul it occupies at on< 
elements of culture it has, and every 
more beautiful it is. Take, for instance, pinioso- 
phy, which is usually excluded from what are 
called Belles-lettres. But truth lies at tbe foun- 
dation of all beauty, and all that is beautiful can 
only lead to the true and Ibe good. I la;r it down 
as a principle, Ihen, that truth, so &r as it relates 
to man, is bu.tutiful ; tbr beauty is only the out- 
ward form of truth. Dry ontology, cosmology, 
psycbolwy, theologv, logic, ethics,- politics, please 
no one: out make tne tmtbs of all these sciences 
hving; place in clear light their origin, tbeircon- 
necIiQn, tb^ir use, and application ; tiring them so 
near to the soul of the reader that it discovers 



nes, enamenitiiiK the 
, schools of the middla 

Sea — The funona Trivium and QHadrieiam, or course 
three, and courae of four studiea, which together 
formed the msdiieval notion of a liberal education. 
Dia. stands for Dialeetica or I>ogic; the i«iit arc 
obvious.— Tb. 
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with the diacoTerer, obaarres with the obBerrer, 
judges with the pbilompher, and applies and exer- 
cisea ihe truth with Ihe cood man,— and whnt more 
beautiful Bcienras c&n thero be than these? It is 
a srcat atlraction to see the connection of truths, 
a high satisfaction to snrvey the chaR of human 
knowledge in anv province, with ita Ii|;ht3 and 
shadows, and to sharpen one's wit, one's inventiTe 
faculty and judgment at every step by the truth 
which one discovered and the error which another 
encountered. Is there a greater picture in the 
world than the world itself, as cosmology, natnral 
history, and physical ailronomv reveal it ? a finer 
or a more intereating drama than the human soul 
itself rereats, whether in a wide or a narrow 
sphere of activity, with its faculties and powers, 
its duties and relations, pasaioni and impulsea ? 
If one cannot speak here, by a true and complete 
representation of these thinpi, with a living power ' 
to the understandinfT. and effectually to the heart, 
where can he? _ This whole newly-discovered 
and barbarous science aslhetics, is nothing bat a 

Esrt of Ic^ic; what we call taste is nothing but a 
vely, quiok j'udgment, which does not exclude 
truth and profoondness, but rather pre-supposea 
and requires them. All didactic poems are noth- 
ing but philosophy in senmble form, fable nothing 
but the representations of a general truth present 
and in action. From whence did Cicero take tfie 
moat beautiful, the most striking materials for his 
eloqutince, but from philosophy, from the analysis 
of things themselv^ of the buman heart, and the 
hniDBa understanding? PhUow)phy therefore is 
not only one of the sciences that pertain to beauty, 
but is the mother of the beautiful. Rhetoric and 
poetry owe to it all that they have that is traly 
informing; useful, or agreeable. Next to it is hia- 
lory, BO far as it includes tho knowledge of 
countries, men, their governments and states, their 
inannen and religions, their virtues and vices. 
If these subjects are pursned as we often with 
astonishment and aversion lee them pursned, they 
are rarely nothing but the rubWsh of soiencB; 
pursued as they might be and ought to be, so as 
to impart interesting, clear, and valuable knowl- 
edge, snch as informs the student's mind with 
wisdom, can there be seienoes more beautiful than 
those of geography and history ? Who does not 
willingly read and hear history ? What cultivated 
man does not receive the greater part of his cul- 
ture through history of otners, and experience, 
which is the history of himself? And are the 
epic poem and the drama anything more than 
history, true or febuhras, adorned with the 
attractions of language, outward representation, 
and imagination ? — and is not many a history 
truly related and described with beaiitv more 
attractive than an exa^erated epic or the false 
representations of romance? It only depends 
then on choice, method, and diction, that the 
teacher make interesting all that he brings forward, 
offer it in a form to attract the uoderatandinff, 
move the heart, ami excite all the powers of bis 
bearei^i soul, to turn history into the truest 
rhetoric and the truest poetry. In the histories 
of the ancients, history and oratory are united; 
the finest speeches are incorporated into their 
histories, and cannot be understood or appreciated 
without them. The good narrator must follow the 
same rules as the poet ; and if the orator or the 
poet would not merely give pleasure, but improve, 
inform, and excite to sympaihctic action the minds 
of those he addressee, he V.as the same aim as the 
hislorian or the philosopher. In short, truth, 
beauty, and virtue are the three graces of human 
knowledge, three inseparable usters. He who 
would have bcauly without truth, grasps at ihe 
wind ; he who studies for troth and beauty without 
Tirtue, which is (h^ir use and practical application, 
pursues a shadow. Beautiful form can only be 
made visible and living in beautiful substance; 
the truest, richest, most useful, moat informing 
sciences are ever the the most beautiful. 

Time would fail me to show how all the mlea 
of beauty arc nothing except so far as Ibey serve 
truth and goodness; how all the flowers d* elo- 
quence ai^ nothing, except ao far as they favor 
truth and goodness; how the best part is wanting 
to all srkrncM if one robs them of beauty; how 
' every science, each in its own way, nan hare it 



and should have it ; how no science need be rude 
or repulsive, and even the abstractest knowledge 
has its attraction and its beauty, if only it is pur- 
sued in a way to inform and he instructive. 
Enough for to-day: to-morrow, I trust, will prove 
that every science here pursued is a science of 
beauty, because it is made ^reeable and interest- 
ing, because it is learned with pleasure and love, 
because it is taught in a nataral and attractive 
manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of youth and 
becoming men, cast aside the puppets of childhood, 
the empty grasa and flower garlands which fade so 
soon and then are so diiigusting ; love what is 
worthy of love In every form, but ever in relation 
to truth, goodness, and usefulness. Love and 
■tudy the ancient langua^ies ; Ihey are the sources 
and patterns of all that is noble, good, and beau- 
tiful. Love philosophy, theology, and history ; 
they nourish the heart, and fill the mind with 
thought, and thus furnish the material of all that 
is capable of receiving or worthy of a beautiful 
form. Shun not labor and toil; as soon as you 
enter into the !>pirit of your work, toil will disap- 
pear, changed into beauty and enjoyment 

And thou, First Cause and Author of all truth, 
goodness, and beauty, accept the consecration of 
this school and the exercises of these days to the 
pursuit of true loveliness and beauty, which is the 
true culture of human souls. 
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Italian Open. 

Thanks to the indomitable conductor and im- 
presario Maretzbk, and to his diflerence with 
the proprietors of the New York Academj of 
Uusic, three weeks of Italian Opera have been 
Toucbsafed to ns at the very beginning of the 
season, instead of coming, as in past years, at the 
latter end of Spring, after a whole winter's round 
of concerta and more dissipating and fktigaing 
pleasures. The series opened, under the disad- 
vantage of a most exciting political atru^Ie to 
absorb men's minds, (and in this case the mind* 
of women quite as much), yet with a goodly and 
gay show of numbers, in the Boston Theatre, on 
Monday evening, Oct. 20tb. The piece 0/ course 
was Verdi's TTOaalore ; for the fashionable worid 
of music, those who are only or chiefly smitten 
with the love of music on that side that turns to 
the hot sun of Italian Opera, will know of no 
work of genius greater than the Trovatore. The 
pieces which have followed on alternate eve- 
nings and two Saturday afternoons, have been : 
/ Purilani, Ernani, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
L'Eloile du Nord, Ernani again, Lw:rezia Borgia, 
L'EloUe du Nord again. La Sonriambula, Norma, 
n Troualore again (for Miss Phillipps's benefit), 
and parts of the " North Star " and MasanieUo 
for the benefit of Maretiek — in all seven operas, 
of which only one was new, and all the others of 
the moat worn and fiimiliar order, unless ire 
except the Purilani, which had scarcely been 
heard Aere before the advent of Gkisi and Mario. 

Of the Trooalora wo can lay at least that wa 
never ^d heard it nearly so well performed, aa 
a whole, as on that opening night. To the 
wutic, plot, and whole spirit of the piece e«r 
readers know we are not partial, and we doabt 
■ot we never shall be. It enjoyed irwo rare ad- 
vantagea that ereniog; the inimitaUa singing 
and ■dang of Madame LASRAWaE, and the a&- 
eompBniment of the fnllest, moat oaphoatoui and 
best drilled operatic orchestra which we remem- 



ber in any of our previous opera seawns. There 
was far less braying of the brass than we 
used to in the works of Verdi, and a good deal 
of' richneaa of instrumentation was brought c 
agreeably in the sweet, well-blended sounds of 
the reeds and horns, and the good body and pre- 
cision of the string quartet But Ladramgb ii 
Leonora made even a whole evening of the TVo- 
vatore enjoyable. So consummate an artist i 
she in whatever rdle she undertakes, so graceful 
and ladylike in movement and in bearing, 1 
laithfnl and felicitous in her impersonations, 1 
attentive to every least or greatest demand of 
every moment of the drama, and withal so 
qnisite a vocalist, that any part grows intereating 
in her treatment. If it have a best m&e, she will 
surely find and show it ; pnt her whole soul and 
talent into it. Mme. Lagrange looks better than 
when she was here before; she has gained flesh, 
as well aa beauty and freshness of conntenance ; 
and with her nice taste in dress and gracefnl ease 
of movement, she feasta the eye as pleasantly as 
any prima donna we have hail upon our stage ; 
we will not lay as magnificently as Grisi in faer 
peculiar characters. After Rachel, and Gbisi 
in some parts, her dramatic powers imprem n 
more than those of any other. We find her far 
more satisfying than Sontag — a more freeh and 
gennine nature, we should say. Yet we suspect 
a higher kind of genius dwelt in Boeio, which it 
would seem is now apparent, in a more devel- 
oped form, to all the mu^cal world of Europe. 

Mme. Lagrange's voice, although not naturally 
a large one, or possessing a great deal of sub- 
stance, has a singularly masical quality, which is 
proved by the fact that the charm wears so well. 
All of power it has is essentially mnsieal ; and it 
is trained to rare eflTectivcness, In pass^ee of 
strength as well as passages of elegance or sweet- 
ness. Her middle tones are expressive, and have 
a rich flavor of humanity ; her contralto tones are 
artificial and somewhat dry, yet of a telling 
strength in her impasnoned and denunciatory 
bursts ; but it is in the pure sunshine of the upper 
octave, in exquiintely finished birdtike ornaments, 
in soft Btaeeato passages, where each note shines 
with the soft pure lustre of a pearl, that she de- 
lights to revel with a wondrous freedom and per- 
fection of grace. Her great forie certainly is a: 
a brairura singer, but in the feast exceptionable 
sense of the term, since she makes her rare facility 
<^ ornament always, or dimoiit always, subserve Ihe 
dramatic end and character of what she is sin^ng. 
Strange that nearly all the European reports we 
read of her before she came here, made her a 
mere bravura singer, a mere throat^fnachine of 
marvellotis execution, when here we find her si 
much more and higher I One fault she has, how- 
ever, in her singing, in common with loo many 
nngera of the day, and in soremaikable a degree, 
that only all A«r excellencies and varions fascina- 
tions make it tolerable ; and that is the trick of 
an incessant tremolo, — what our "Diarist" 
qnaintly called the " wtjgle " of the voice. We 
cannot believe that it is altogether or mwnly the 
effect d weakncsi, although it were wonderful if 
nich oontinned and ovei^tasking exercise as this 
mresting singer bta kept op, (never, that we have 
heard, while in this comrtij missing an engage- 
ment,) sbmld not leave her in some degree the 
worse for wear. 

Signor Amoi>io and Signer BninNOLI shared 
die honors of the same opera. The big, rannd 
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baritone voice of the former, comsponding with 
hia penon, is very rare to lill the ear in all parts 
of a theatre, and to he heard in epite of orehcBira 
and chorus, and for that reason alone it liw ga^r- 
antied to it the applause of a \»r^e number of all 
opera-goere. We rannot find its qualitjr ao mu- 
aical and aynipathetic, aa it is sdid, smooth and 
telling. His style of ungiiig is quite cultivated 
and superior, and he docs all earnestly and well, 
without apparently a spark of genius. His chief 
fault (as with so many dngers) is that which comes 
of singing in the modern effect school of music, 
pai^culsrly that of Verdi, and consists in the habit 
of relying apoD the quite too strong a blow always 
in the last notes of a strain, accompanied with 
rhetorical gesbire and throwing ap of hands, as 
if to prepare the crowd to be amazed and to ap- 
plaud tremendously ; and the reaction of such 
applause on the excidng cause, as always wit- 
nessed in the trebled intensity of the same trii^k 
on the repeiition in answer to an encore. We 
do not say that Amodio is worse in this respect, 
or so bad as most of the mnle nngers of the Ital- 
ian stage; but it is the more striking with his 
ponderous voice and seeming lack of really inter- 
nal enthuriasni or fire of sentiment. Badiali, 
even, indulged in it, sometimes to great excess, 
but be had more to balance it. Yet on the 
whole, if we leave out Badiali and Morrlli, 
we do not know when we have had a better bari- 
tone than Sig. Ahodio. It is perhaps our mis- 
fortune that we saw and heard him first and have 
ever since associated him with that ugly charac- 
ter in TrotKitorc. The beauty of Bbiqholi'b 
tenor vwce has grown upon us greatly ) it has the 
through and through golden ore and snbstance of 
a tenor in each tone ; and iu recitative some- 
thing of the crisp, distinct, ringing utterance of 
Benedetti, than whom he is a much more 
finished singer, though with less native manly 
force and genius, less magnetism over an audience 
by the direct, truthful earnestness of his imper- 
sonations. He is awkward, listless, vain and 
handsome ; but so far aa singing goes, be has 
done good justice to this and all his parts. We 
like him best in recitative and when be sings 
most simply. He can ring out a few defiant or 
denunciatory tones with great effect, or sing a 
eantabile melody with much feeling beauty, until 
he comes to the climactic point, where singers 
usually make efiecl, and there he forcea out a 
note with penetrating force and then prolongs 
and lets it die away .with an excessive sentimental 
sweetness until aU manliftesa and truth oi elo- 
quence are lost, and you are half ashamed of 
listening, since in such cases to listen at all should 
be to sympathize. 

Hiss Ai>KJ.Aii>£ Phillippb was the Ajencena 
— her first appearance in full operatic character 
in this her native city ; and we must pronounce it 
on the whole a great success. She did not 
asuime the swarthy gipsy complexion, and scarce- 
ly dl^iaed her own genial, bright face under the 
expressions of revenge or terror which the part 
demanded ; yet was her action good, intelligent 
and free, if not intense. We preferred in fact to 
bear Adelude FhiUipps ting and see her like 
herself than to be too closely haunted by the 
disagreeable conception of tbat Verdi gip«y, who 
is a sort of walking, ringing auto da ft. Her 
voice was rich and beautiful throughout, quietly 
filling and pervading the place with an inlrinsio 
music, but never sloi'ming ihe ear with that ex- 



plosive force Xi common with the Italians. At 
the outset there was a very slight swerving from 
true pitch, which might have been caused by a 
sense of strangeness and not at first fully trust- 
ing the atmosphere around her. But this disap- 
peared, and in the simple, honest, but yet highly 
finished delivery of that warm, fresh voice, true 
always to the music, we found almost unalloyed 
satisiaction. Certainly her Azucena, vocally at 
least, was a much more pleasinii, true, artistic 
effort, than Vestvali'b. The Trovalore (not 
ber own choice, she preferred Semiramide') was 
repeated for the benefit of Miss FhiUipps upon 
Thursday of this week, when we understand her 
part was marked by more intensity of action. 
She has appeared in but one other opera, Zu- 
crezia Borgia ; and it is enough to say that her 
MaSeo Orsini was one of the best that we have 
witnessed. She was rapturously recalled in the 
drinking song, which she tossed off with a fine 
free ffuslo, executing a long Irillwitb rare artistic 
evenness and purity. 

I Purilani and La SonTiambida we have 
always liked the best among the operas of Bel- 
lini, and in. both Mme. Lagrange's powers found 
fine sphere for their best display.. I Purilani 
was to Bostonians the freshest, and made truly a 
delightful entertainment for one evening. It is 
in Bellini's truest vein, sweet, mellifluous melody 
of lave and tenderness for the most part, with a 
touch of the martial heroic, as the liberty duet, 
Suoni la Iromba, which was roared out as usual 
to the delight of the many from the stentorian 
lungs of Signors Amodio and Coletti. This 
is the one hackoied piece of mere effect, which 
disturbs the otherwise simple, quiet charm and 
unity of the whole piece. Mme. Lagrange held 
all in breathless admiration by her consummate 
vocalization, always touched by feeling, in the 
florid polacca; Son virgine veziota, and alike 
in the tender melody and rapturous sequel of 
Qui la voce. The choruses and concerted pieces 
sounded finely. The quartet; ^ fe, O earn, es- 
pecially, where Briokoli's voice and style, 
although hy no means tbat of another Mario, 
told to good advantage. In the roroanza also in 
the last scene, the chivalrous passage with the 
Queen Henrietta, &c., he did finely. Ahodio, 
CoLsTTi and Gasfaroni filled the three bass 
parts saiisfaclorily. 

Ernani was brilliantly performed, renewing not 
a little of its first effect as introduced here for the 
first time by the old Ilavana troupe. No prima 
donna has sung the difficult muuc of Elvira so 
well, or thrown so much genuine pathos into the 
part here as LAaRANQE. For the rest the inter- 
est of the hour was concentrated upon the tenor, 
Sig. Cbresa, who confirmed the fine impression 
which he made here in the same character last 
summer. He has a high, pure tenor, of great 
compMss, force, and penetrating quality, and he 
throws himself into the straining passages of Verdi 
with such fire and abandon as to make him cheered 
throngha continual series of triumphs. The won- 
der was, that exerting his voice to the utmost, its 
power flagged not to the end ; yet this cannot 
oontinoe always ; be who always spends must lose 
at last, — to say nothing of the artistic beau^ of a 
certain masterly reserve of fi>rCB ; and we learn 
tbat on the second night Kg. Ceresa was not able 
to go ibrongb. Aa to action, what he wants in 
quiet, solid strength be strives most faithfully to 
make up for by real Verdi-ish intensity. 



Lueia and Sonnambuta we did not witness; 
LAQRANaE of course entered into the parts with 
the Fame truthful individuality, true at once to 
whatsoever character and to the high bred lady, 
and sang till appetite increased by what it fed 
upon. Lucrezia Borgia was a capital perfonn- 
ancc. We have already mentioned the Orani. 
LAQRAKaB was wonderfully true to all the terror 
and the tenderness of her part. It was a master- 
piece of lyrical impersonation. Briokoli wann- 
ed into more life than usual as Gennaro, and sang 
delightfully. Ahodio rendered the muMC of the 
Duke grandly. The Trio scene was scarcely ever 
more efiective, and there was so much good sing- 
ing in the secondary parts, and choruses, that the 
fine opening scene, the qufunt "border-ruffian'' 
choruses, &C., told to a charm. 

Iforma we did not hear. We are a-weary of 
the opera. All know that it Is one of La- 
ORAkoe's greatest parts, and that if she has not 
all the imposing grandeur of person and impas- 
sioned fire of Grisi, her rendering of the part 
must be quite as consistent and intelligent, while 
she can sing Casta Dii-a and Ihe other difficult 
music far more artislically. Gasfaroki was of 
course a good Oroveso, as he is good in all parts. 

All these operas are too familiar to require 
much detailed notice. The only new piece has 
been the famous " North Star," by Meyerbeer, 
and this, having already used up our space, wo 
must defer until nest week. 



Mendelssohn Choral Society. — The Sa- 
cred Concert given last Sunday evening by this 
society, in combination with the orchestra and lead- 
ing singers of the Opera, drew a large audience 
to the Music Hall and gave much salislaction. 
Orchestra and singers, however, did not always 
draw well together, owing partly no doubt to the 
want of more rehearsal under a conductor new to 
most of them. The Opera people are commonly 
ill at home under any but their own conductor, 
yet this concert went far better than has been 
usual with such combinations, and on the whole 
did much credit to the musicianship and talent of 
Ihe young conductor Mr. Sol'thard. The 
choruses, by tuembera of the Society, who had 
enjoyed the advantage of his drill, were remark- 
able for their precision, spirit, clear, telling qnalily 
and balance of voiees. The overture to " St. 
Paul" was tolerably well played hy the orchestra; 
it would surely improve on acquaintance. The 
opening chorus from the same told with a refresh- 
ing vigor. Mme. Lagrange's first air, Ah mio 
_figlio, was well nigh spoiled by the discordant 
prelude of the orchestra (oning we are told lo 
blunders in copying, which of course implies lack 
of rehearsal) ; but she sang it with great beauty, 
force and pathos. We need not assure our read- 
ers that Misi Phillipps sang Handel's "He was 
despised," in a voice and style that charmed the 
ear, and spoke to every heart ; it was a beautiful 
performance. The Prayer from / Lembardi was 
in the mun well executed by Mme. Bkrtucca 
Maretzek, whose voice at times is rather worn 
and sbi^l and sometimes out of tune. Two cbo- 
mscs by Bossin! : " The God of Israel," from 
Semirajnide, and the Prayer from "Moeee," ended 
the first part 

In the Staiai M<dtr the opening Quartet and 
Chorus were quite imposing. Brioholi's voice 
was beautiful in Cujus animam, when not com- 
pletely covered up by Ihe orchestral fortissimo : 
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of tbis one always has lo complaii 
tbe_;fdult lioa in the composer's 
shauli] think a conductor ought to take the liberty 
to eu'it the coje to circumatancea. The duet: 
Quis est homo, would have Bounded better if La- 
grange had BUDg it vilh Min Pbillipps. Ber- 
tucra's voice Btood out in too sharp contrast with 
the mellow contralto. Amodio made the great 
bit with the multitade bj hia sonorous, clear de- 
livery of Pro peccatu, and verily he sang it well. 
The Sola and Chorus : Eia mater, a a most effec- 
tive piece, and bad good justice from Colktti 
ftnd the Choral members. Tbo best thing of all, 
the Quartet, Qaando corpus, ■was omitted ; but 
the Fac ul porlem by Miss Pbillipps, and above 
all the Iiiflammatus, by Lagrange, were rich 
treats indeed. 

When will the Mendelssohaiani give at " St- 
Faul,"a3awhole? 



WoRCEBTKE, MASS. — " Stelli " wrftes in the Poi- 
adiim : 

A pleasant concert was given at Brinlev Hall an 
ruesds)- eveningof lut w'- -- " ■ 
;Urk, Msisted by Signor C 
iVm. Drnsler. Madatae I 
rolsmi ! '' •■ La Seienade," 
lads, ftr, with eery good ti 

did great rredil to her muiic»i acquiremenn, ner 
voice is ■ mttio topraM of pleasing nuallty, cnltival- 
ed apparently in t£e Italian school. Signor dementi 
showed a baritone voice or much richneia, in hii aing- 
inn of a romance from Maria di Radem, a sonir of 
■Wallace's, and a duet, (with Madame Clark,) from 
La Favorita. Hia rendering of La Maneillaif wai 
quite spirited and warmly encored. Henri Appjr 
proied himself a vioUniat of almost unrivalled power 
of execution, anil produced sucli a sensation as very 
few violinists have ever done here before. Mr. Dress- 
ier, proved himself throughout, a good aeeompanyiat, 
■nd played the popular "Zampa overture, la well 
aa Oattschalk's Banjo Sketch, with much skill. 

The Mosart Society will probably give the first of a 
aeries of tour concertaon thoeighteenth of this monlh. 
Sam berg's ode, "The Transient and the Bloraali" 
a number of cboruacs from the " Mesaiah ;" the la- 
JtammatuM chorus ; with solos, £c., will make up the 
programme. 

New Tobk.— The Academy of Music will be opened 
with Italian Openi, under the management of Baron 
de StsjikotITCs (the husband of Madame LAOBAWoa) 
on Monday evening next. Mabxtzbk will resume 
his post as Conductor; and there is every prospect of 
a brilliant and prosperous season. From the lOth of 
November until the Holidays, the Opera should be 
liberally supported. The lleraUt gives Che following 
sketch of the heroic impresario; — M. the Baron da 
Stankovitch has done the State some service, and has 
fought under the Ilussiati flag in several severely con- 
tealed battles, on the shores of the Caspian, in the 
mountain passes of Circassia, the Steppes of Tartary 
and on the eoafine^ of the Black Sea. He is fit to lead 

of Field Marshal of the Italian Opera in America. 
The Tiniea says that the stock-holders of the Academy 
hate generously come to the aid of the Baron by 
doubliiu/ the rent, and cliuging to their own right in 
the best seats for nothing ; so that he has to pay about 
92.OW rent per week, and must average that sum 
each night to meet eipenses ! 
The Germi 






ning to prci 



les not draw so well with tl 
■' Stradella" was revived or 
» prima donna, Mile. Kbof 
ceed, Manae " 



Manager Von B 
mate selection of v 



s warmly received. "Martha" was sung on 
th Mile. D'OkMI aa Nancy, instead of 
a Berkel. Last evening (Tueaday) Mr. 



Thursday 

Madame ' 

ScKBEKES made his first appearance in Lortiing' 

comic Opera of "The Ciar and -"-- " -- 

TuAl.BtBO'r '—• ■ ' 



lunced to take place 



AXBANT, X. y. — The following piece of jolly good- 
natured critiusm of a Farodi coBcert appears io the 
Albany Timtt .- 

We issue an extra to say that this Concert drew a 
really bona Sde 

FULL HOUSEI 

It being a wonderful thing, we cannot let the occa- 
sion pass without saying [and we sav it boldly) what 
a wonderful thing we think it. Yes, and it gives us 
ftesh hope, and may we say a fond bope, tor the future, 
and maybe " Othello's occupation" is not quite gone 
yet! Strange as it may read, it was with djISculty 
that we got a seat, and some very excellent persons 
had to stand up; and to think all this should have 
happened the week before election I Indeed (as we 
before remarked) it is quite wonderful. Now for the 
programme. Well, after the audience had sulGdcntly 
admired Boardman it Gray's magnificant new Grande, 
and had got over their aurprise at the full house, it 
was eight o'clock, and then the gas was turned on, 
and then on came Slrakosch (looking as smiling and 
amiable as ever) and with him '•gutnor Morani, who 
sang Largo aJ fadotum very excellently, which was 

and flien you know the composition is just the tlunp 
to please the audience, in case a good voice sings it 
well. After Stjnor Baritone had acknowledged (with 
a very nice bow) the demanded cticore, Paul Jullien 
(who is most decidedly an Albany favorite) came 

was not recogniied by all his friends until he had got 
half way into his/a«asia. He plays with all his own 
charming expression, but we fancy he docs not prac- 
tice as asaiduously as he used to when we first knew 
him io his velvet coat and ruffles. But a few years 
more and he will be a thinking man, and then be can 
and will be the violinist of the age. Paul's playing 
made a great and deserved sensation, and nothing but 
aicoreM tor him. 

Then the PAaom herself came forward and grace- 
folly acknowledged the warm reception of her friends 
in the most splendid concert toiUlte of the season. A 
aupcrb dreas it was, (with a train,) point lace trim- 
mings, (now we're in for it,) feathers and diamonds 
for head dress, and everything comma iljaut. Parodi's 
appearance is fine and commandinf;. and her voice is 
in character, large, sonorous, firm, ringing and power- 
ful, better suited to the tragic, yet ahe has much 
archness, which she used with excellent advantage in 
Meyerbeer's "Gipsy Song" snd Malibran's "Eata- 
plan." La ManeiUaue brougnt down the house, and 
they would not let the catitatrice off with the usual 
obeisance this time, so we had the "Star Spangled 
Banner," which even pleased belter than the other, 
didn't the people make a racket, for it is near 



. and til 



;et the Signor ■! iberini, 
tation led very much 



igabelp. Butdon'1 
the Roman tenure, n 

to be expected of him, an o n is rvman-az nisiory, etc., 
made him quite sn object of interest, (especially to the 
ladies.) 80 when the prelude of divine " Bpirito 
genlil" began, we got ourselves up into a seventh 
'*vou know what," and we mused of Balvi! Mario! 
but when the voice also corn- 



did not 
had SOI 



1 if it was Tibe 



ight dc 



id the w 



mind: 



[Tularii 



[thing 

i "Bigoletto" he sung flnely, displaying a 
voice and eieelienl taste and its *ncore 
geiilil" was also well rendered; but we are 

Tempeat in a teapot," with plenty 



of " sugar and milk," which was c(uite agreeable, and 
for an encore his Grande Sonata in A jfai, othcrwi 
called '■ iariations on Lilly Dole." Paul JnlUen a1 
played (for the sake o( variety, wo presume,) t 
'■ Carnival of Venice," and we arc hoppy to say th 
Btrakosch got through the difficult accompaninic 

effeetively done, and the last was very f^inny with 
hearty ho bos! and ha has! in which the voice 
Parodi was r 



•goodi 



ighc," as a chcerruljEneb to a concert, wtiich 
ling manager as it was surprising to 



PmiAHELrntA— There is but little musical inl 

gtnce stirring this week. The first of Mr. BaTI: 
rchestral Conccrta took place last Saturday, bo I 
though, we understand, good in programme and 
formance, biled to attract. — Oar talented y( 



from 



e years residence in Europe, ct 



, 'pe") 

Msdemoisellc D'Ormy, the Contralto and the orches- 
tra of the Muaica! Fund Society. We fear Mr. Ben- 
kert haa committed an error in placing his tickets si 
a dollar a-piece. Mr. B. is an admirable pianist, and. 
his atrility aa a composn cannot be well questioned 



after the sncccsa with which 
have met in Vienna. We 
composers, and shall be alad tc _ . ... 
short tiat.— The Muaicai Union will give 



avo but few 






Egypt " is an attraction that will cm 
The Handel ft Haydn Society is prepa 
-leous programme tor the iDauguration 






This 



whaU 



self, being located il 
mainly of vocalists re 



—The Second 
c Society will 
lion the great 



long the inhabitants of 
'ticulnrly addresses it- 
it of it, and composed 
hatsccUonofourcity. 
The Musical Fund Society does not seem to be in 
any great haste to commence its seriea of concerts t It 
is old, sUtcly, and reserved, and moves slowly. — 
believe there are subscription lists 01' ■^'-- " 
Concert of the Rarmonia Sacred Mu 
be given very shortly, upon which oet 
oratorio of " Creation " will be produceu in a man 
ner far saperior to last season's perfonnance, in ever; 
respect; with new soloists, a lorge chorus, a full or 
chestra and the organ. — Cilg Hem. 

Gbas.— The Naie £ 
following, we fear ratJ 
new Mass by LiSit; 

Lisit's Fetfimil Maa wm performed on the 21at 
August, on which day the Basilica was coBsecrated. 
Although, from the celebrity of Lisit's name, and the 
respect which, as a man, he universally enjoys, an 
undeniable amount of interest naturally predominated 
here beforehand fbr the musical Coirphsus, who 
appeared among ua aa the composer of high church 
music, we will proceed with the utmost impartiality 



n the 31st August snd 4th September, 
nt, perfectly free from any preconc 
ivorable or unfavorable. The whole papi 
umbers, would be completely taken 



other 



I, if, in 



,forae 



eral 



description, we reaoked to prove that, for fertilitv, 
originality, and profundity, Liszt stands completely 

of true devotion, which he breathes Ibrth again in his 
creations. The "Credo" bears the stamp of the 
highest mental power, but if we wanted to point out 

should, after long consideration, be able to come to no 
decision. In the "Gloria," the commencement of 
which mirrors, in tune, the flight of the spirits joyfully 
rising upwards to the wondevTulTy imagined and 
inimitably instrumented " Agnua Dei," we found it a 

difficult matter to disigni ' *— 

lutely the ' 

the clergy 



andai 
sufficiently admi 



il\il, but it may be especially 
id those musicians who understand such 



■uthfuli 



nifesfed i 



of hii 



prion of thi 

shall come to judge both the qnlck and the dead," 
produces a most powerful and striking effect, from the 
power of the thought, the profoundness of which in 

upon every mind, jn^t as the melancholy in the words 
" Et homo factus eat " appears as a touching point, 
full of deep feeling in the magnificent work. But if 
we were to go into details, we should be led beyond 
the limits of the small apace accorded to us, and if the 
eipreasion used for characterizing persons of genius 1 
He is a light of the church (Kirchenlir/U). is not com- 
pletly erased from the lexicon of German sayings, 
Liszt, by the present estimable ma^is, so original in 
truthfulness of character, and depth of thoi^ht, has a 
Tail right to the title, since his Fetical Mate is dis- 
tinguished by clear conception, and fieiy devotion 
combined with warm and deep religions feeling— a 
magnificent trio. To day, the work was eiecated, in 

of people, in the StadtprarTkirehe, and Lisit saluted 
with Inud elmiu (hurrahs), by the crowd around him. 

BDciaf circtca. 'The enthusiasm for him ia displsyed 
whenever he makes hia appearance !n the box at the 
National theater and other public places. Every 
evening there ia a fresh Lisit solemnity, in one draw- 
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GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 
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CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 

CHEAP, ELBOANT akd UNIFORM EDITIONS, 



CbroBii>.Uitaogn^ TUlm. 
BAOH, BUB, Workr, Inelndlsc tbs Wohttapar. 



BBBTHDVXIN'B BZ Sonatas, 

37 Ilo.,(w1tboiitlhall>e1art.).... 

HkBallanaiiiu Worka, InclDdlDI fl 

Sonatas, Piano anil Violin, (scora ■ 

BynpfaoDlas, aiT. ai Duets tai fogi 

SymphoDlea. arr- for piano sola, b* 

OZiBIOSNTI, M. M SonaCaa, 4 toU. 
HATSN.J. ai Sonatas, 2 lola. .(.. . 
HOZABT, ■W. ' - 



Sanataa, PW 

Piano Trioa, 



. . fiyuphonles, Itwo ptrtbrmen,] .4 6 

Aim tanportod lbs Bolo Works of Mendiisaobn, Haydn' 
Flaoo Trkis, and Sonataa for Fluo and Vlcdln, at yery loi 

O. AHBB^ tf aC 306 CAeHma St. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3o9» Broadway^ NT. 
T* Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOTELIiO-S CaUiopH, No. 8, eoDtalns a ilst of Un^ 
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Hdnrioh Heine npan Heyeorbeer. 

U|>on tlie wnvu of ibe Robsiki muniu float 
Diiwl roinCort'iMv man's it|dtvi')ii^) joys v^nd aor- 
^ r<ixi< ; 'lUve atin hatrvd, lendrmi-n and (anjtinj;, 
jraluusj- and iullcanoa, all it Iw^ tlie isolated 
fi-elin;: of Rn individual. Hirnce wu rind ubarac- 
rcriiiii- in ihc ridmu OS RomiIi iIi>- {frt'domi nance 
of nii'loily, nhicli id alnaje the immediate uxpivt- 
■ion of an inolatcd fi'dinti. With Mi^terbbrb 
nn (lie contrary, we find lia^^h| parauounl ; in 
ifaf stn^ani of hi* harmoDn^BHEiis'thu mvloiliire 
arc ilrawned, juiit as ihe fipci't^l fei'lings of ihe 
initii'idiial Btan uru lo«t in ihc eollci'livc fei-ling 
of a wIioIq |ieo|iiui l^d into this hartnontou* cur- 
rent our i>oul loves lo plun^;!', nhen il is teized 
by tilt! joia and liorrows ot the nboli- human race 
and takes ridi^ on the (treat queBlioii:> of poc-ifly. 
&[<-yerlieer'« aiu.-ic i» more social than indiiidual ; 
thv grateful prtrwnt, wliiub rei'ojiniii-s in his 
munc its own inward and oulward condictB, its 
'liviiiion of opiiiioiis and of will, its trials and its 
hopi!, is Lf Irbraiing its own pawion and own in- 
f|iiralioo, wfailti it applauds the pruat niat'stra 
Riisiiini's music was niore suited 10 the time of the 
Ri-sioralion, when nu-n bad grown bliine* afier 
grenc conflitls and disillusions, and their sense of 
their jireal coltcclive inlervits bail to rurreal inU> 
the lMi-k<;round. and the fevling of Iheir individ- 
ual »1f-hooil L'ould enter once more upon its le- 
gH.niate riglits. Rossini never would have ac- 
quireit his great popularity during the revolution 
and the empire. Rubespicrra would have ae- 
cufed him perhaps of ami-patriotic, Moileralist 
DH-Iudie*, and Napoleon ccrlaiidy would not have 
appranted him chapel-master to the grand army, 
where he wanted a callcctive inspiration. . . Poor 
Swan of Pesarol The- Gallic cock and tbe 



imperial eagle would perhnpa have torn thee In 
pieces; better for thee than Ihe battle Relda of 
civic viilue and of glory was a tivnquil lake, 
npon wlioee back the getitlu Slies nodded to thee 
peacefully, and where thou couldst row up and 
down in quiet, beauty and loveliness in every 
motion I The Rufioration wm Rossini's lime of 
trinmph, and indeed the heaverdy planeis, which 
juxt then held holiday and troubled ihem^-elvea 
no more about the fete of nations, listened to his 
strains with rapture. Meanwhile the revolution 
of July has proituced a grent commolion in the 
beavrns and on the earth : planets and men, 
angels and kings, nay, tbe lUar Goil himself, are 
lorn from iheir state of peace, have plenty of bu- 
siness ajinin, have got to set ;q order a new era, 
have neither leisure nor repcMB ot mind foreniei^ 
tainmeni with the melodies cAyivale feeling, and 
only when the grand ehoniaeBr Robert le Dvibte 
or the HiiguenoU rajie in harmony, shout in Inr- 
mony, sob in harmony, do ihatr hearts listen and 
sob anil shout and rage in insjured unison. 

This perhaps lies at the boltom of tliat unp:ir- 
alleli'd, colowal applauw, __* _* the two pval 
operas of Meyerbeer enjoy throughout Ibe worhl. 
He is the man of bis age ; and the age, whiib 
always knows how to choose iti men, has borne 
him up tumullnoosly upon its shield, and pro- 
cbitnis his dominion, and makes its joyous trium- 
phtd enlrde with him. It b indeed no eomforra- 
ble position to be thus borne in triumph ; by the 
awkwnnl mtsxtep of ft single rhield-bearer one 
may be considerably jolted, if not seriously hurt ; 
the Sower wreaths, which fly at one's heail, may 
sometimes wound more than they refresh, if ihey 
do tiot even toil one, when Ihey come from dirty 
hands ; and the heavy burden of laurels may 
press much sweat of anguish from one's brow. 
Rossini, when be meets such an ovation, rmiles 
all round ironii^ly with his line Italian li|)s, and 
then compljins of his bad stomach, which grows 
daily worse, to that he can no longer eaL 

That \» hard, for Rot>sini always wa« one of the 
grcaiest gourmands. Meyerbeer is just the op- 
poaiie; as in his outward appearance, so loo in 
his enjoyments he is frugality itself. Only when 
he has invited friends, does one find a good table 
with bim. One day when I went lo take " [rat- 
luck " with him. 1 found htm m'er a miserable ilish 
of stock- liBh, which made out his whole dinner; 
of courrc I pretended that I had already dined. 

Slany have asserted that he was avaricious 
This is not tbe fact. He t* only parsimonious in 
expenses which concern his person. For others 
he is muniGcence itself, and his unfortunate coun- 
trymen have enjojed it to abuse it. Benevolence 
is a fiinily virtue with the Meyerbeer*, especially 
tbe mother, to whom I send all ihat are in need 



of help, and never in v^n. But this hidy is the 
happiest mother in this world. Wherever she 
goes the splendor of her' son is ringing; every- 
tvbert! some snatches of bis mni-ie float about lier 
ears ; everywhere his bright glory meets her ; 
and in ibe opera, where a whole public esprea^es 
its entbusia.im ior tiiacomo with the most ih 
dering applause, ber lUft^ernal heart beat* quick 
with raptures of which tc »carc»}y can conce' 
I know ID the whde history of tlie world but one 
mother who may he eompareit to her, and that it 
the mother of St. Boromaus, who in hor life time 
saw her son canonized, and in the thurcb, amid 
tho isands of the faithful, coold kneel before bim 
and pray to him. 

Meyerbeer is now writing a new opera, to 
which I look forward wiCb great curiosity. The 
unfolding of this genius is for me a most remark- 
able spectacle. With inleresi I follow the phas«>s 
of bis munk'al as well as of his perKOnsI life, and 
observe tbe mutual influences between bim and 
his European public. It is now ten years sint 
first met him in Berlin, between the university 
building ^d lliftj watrh-fiptfig. Iwlwi'Pn si iejii-ff 
and the drum,' and be aeeiLcd lo otlTln OtC posi- 
tion lo feel very much oonlineil. I recollec 
met him in the company of Dr. Marx, who at 
that time belonged io a ccrtaik. musical regeni'y, 
who, during tbe minority of a cerlnin young 
genius whom ihcy considered the legitimate sue 
c-ei«or to tho throne of M|^:l,i-ontinuaIly wor 
shipped Jou:( Sebastia^Wach. The enlliu 
siasin for Si'baHlian Bach, however, wa.1 not merely 
to fill up that interregnum, but was aJno lo ai 
hilale the reputalloa of Ro^ini, .whom 
regency most feared and hated. Meyerbeer at t 
lime passed for an imitator of Rosaini, and the »aid 
Dr. Man treated him with a certain conilesieii- 
sion, with a courteous air of superiority, which I 
now laugh heartily to think of. Rossini-i.^m was 
then (he great sin of Meyerbeer ; he was as 1 et 
far from the honor of being attacked on his own 
accounL He prudeutly refrained from making 
any claim?, and when I told him with what en- 
ihuaiaxm I had recently seen bis Crucialo pi'p- 
fbrmed in Italy, he smiled with moody melan- 
choly and saiil ; " You compromiBc yourrelf, if 
you praise me, a pocr Italian, here in Berlin, i 
the CHpital ci|r of Sebastian Bach." 

Meyerbeer had at that time in fact become all o- 
to^elher an imitator of the Italians. Aversion lo 
iha cold, imellectual, colorless BeHinism bad at 
an early time prodoced a natural reaction in 
him; hesprangaway to Italy, enjoy.-d life merrily, 
gave himself up entirely to his private feelings, 
and composed there those preciuus operas, in 
which Rossini-ism is carried to tbe sweetest ei- 
cen ; here gold is gilded over, and the flower u 
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4o It!)! 0tron;;er frngrance. Tlioae 

'cBl day* of Meyerbeer ; be wrote 

W IT B 1 la mitixic»tioD of the Italian love 

ffWii in lire aa ia Art he plucked the 

PropoHa to gt' . 

At the a life eoald not lon^ salisfy a German 

darinf th« B\ certain hoine9ii.'kneM for tlie earncst- 

BnbMrlpthiia btherland was awakened in him ; 

^J|^PJ|2,"( reclined among Italian myrtle?, there 

ir him a remembrance of the myslerious 

TREHi' of the German oak forests; while ca- 
lyim by Southern zephyrs, he thought of the 
TBK^e chorales of the North wind ; it was with 
—^ perhaps m with Madame de SevipnS, who, 
-when she lived near an orangery, amid the con- 
tinual fra;[rance of mere' orange blon^oms, began 
at laiit to long for the bad amell of a wholesome 
dung eart .... In sliort, a new reaction took 
ptai-e ; Signor Giacomo suddenly became a Ger- 
man again and attached himself to Germany ; not 
to the old, mouldy, obsolete Germany of narrow- 
minded old fogyidm, but to Ihc young, magnani- 
mous, world-free Germany of a new generation, 
which hail made alE the problems of humanity its 
own. anij which beara the great questions of hu- 
manity inscribed, if not npon its tianner, yet all 
the more indelibly upon it« heart 

Soon after the July rerolulion, Meyerbeer 
came before (he public with a work which sprang 
from his mind during the commotion of that revo- 
lution ; namely, with Robert le Diable, the hero, 
who does rot know precisely his own will, who is 
continually in conflict with himself, a true type of 
the moral wavering of that time, a lime which 
vacillated betwint vice and virtue with such tor- 
ment and unrest, which galled itself in strivings 
and in hindrances, and never possessed strength 
enough to withstand the assaults of Satan 1 By 
no m^iiB dp^^loye ^i^sg^ra, l^is masterpiece Af 
timidity ; 1 say of timidity, not merely in respect 
of matter, but also of execution, since the com- 
poser does not as yet trust his genius, does not 
dare to give himself up to its entire will, and 
tremblingly serves Ihe multitude, instead of com- 
manding it unterrificd. At that time Meyerbeer 
was justly called a^^xious genius; he lacked 
victorious fiiith in himself; he showed a fear of 
the public opinion; the slightest expression of 
blame (erriGed him ; be flattered all Ihe humors 
of the public, and shook hands right and left 
most zealously, as if in music too he recognized 
the popular sovereignty and based bis rule on the 
in»jority, in opposition to Bossini, who reigned 
absolute king, by the grace of God, in the realm 
of musical Art ITiis atixioua diE<posilion bas 
never yet left him ; he is always concerned about 
the opinion of the public; but the success of 
Robert le DiaUe had the fortunate effect, that 
that concern no longer weighs upon him when he 
works, that he composes with more confidence, 
that be lets the grost will of his soul come out in 
its "creations. And with this enlarged menial 
freedom he wrote the Huguenots, in which all 
doubts have vanished, the inten*l strife has 
ceased and the external conflict bas begun whose 
colossal shape astounds us. By this work Meyer- 
beer first won his immortal right of citiiensbip in 
the eternal city of the soul, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of Art, In the Ifugvenots at length Meyer- 
beer reveals himself without shrinking ; with un- 
terrificd lines be drew here his whole thought, 
and all thai stirred bis breast he dared to ntter in 
nnbtidled tones. 



What most especially distinguishes this work, is 
the balance that we find in it between enlhn- 
tiiasoi and artistic completeness, or to express 
myself better, the equal height which Art and 
passion have altained in it; the man and the 
artist have here emulated one another, and if the 
former pulls (he alarm bell of the wildest passions 
the latter knows how to transfigure these rude 
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awe-mspinng 
euphony. While the great muliiiude is seized by 
Ihe intrinsic energy, Ihe paasioa of the Huguenots, 
the Art-connoisseur admires the mastery die played 
in forms. This work is a Gothic cathedral, whose 
heavenward reaching rows of pillars and colo8>al 
cupola seem to have been planted by the bold 
hand of a ginnt, while the countless, elegantly fine 
festoons, rosettes and arabesques, spread over nH 
like a stone veil of lace, give evidence of a 
dwarTs exhauslless patience. A giant in the 
conception and shaping of the whole, a dwarf in 
the elaborate execution of the details, (he archi- 
tect of the HugatnoU is as incnmprehennble to 
us as the composers of the old cathedrals. Stand- 
ing one day with a friend before the ca'hedra! at 
Amien', my friend surveyed this monument of 
rock-towering giant strength and indefaligabty 
carving dwarflite patienie with sympathy and 
awe, and asked me finally, bow it happened that 
we to-day bring no such architectural works to 
pass ? I answered him : " Dear Alphonso, men 
in those old (imes had convictions ; we moderns 
have only opinion^i and it requires something 
more Ihan a mer^t^inion to rear a Gothic cathe- 
dral such as this." ; 

That is it. M.'J-erbeer is a man of conviction. 
I do not refer particularly to the 'social questions 
of the day, although in this respect the views of 
Meyerbeer are more firmly grounded, than we 
find with other lAHfk. ■ Meyerbeer, whom the 
princes of this earth load with all possible marks 
of honor, and who ia also so susceptible to these 
dirtinctloos, carries in his breast a heart, which 
glows for th'e holiest interests of humanity, and be 
unequivocally confesses his worship for the heroes 
of the revolution. It is fortunate for him, that 
many northern hordes have no understanding of 
mti^ic, el.'e (h«y would see in (he Huguenots some- 
thing more than a mere party. strife between 
Protestants and Catholics. Yet his convictions 
are not peculiarly of a political, and still less of a 
religious order. The peculiar religion of Meyer- 
beer is the religion of Mozart, Gtuck and Beet- 
hoven ; it is Music ; in this alone does he believe ; 
only in this faith he find.4 bis happine.'<s and lives 
with a conviction, which is like the convictions of 
the earlier centuries in depth, in passion, and 
endurance. Nay, I might say, ho is the apostle 
of this religion. As with an apostolic zeal and 
carneslne-ia be treats all that concerns his music. 
While other artists are content if they have pro- 
duced something beauliful, nay, not infrequently 
lose all int«re8l in their work, as soon as It is 
finiihed, with Meyerbeer upon the contrary the 
severest travai! begins aflcr the delivery ; then he 
is not satiaGed until the creation of his mind is 
shiolDgly revealed to other people also, until the 
whole public is edified by his music, until his 
opera has poured into all hearts the feelings he 
would preach to the whole world, until be has 
communed with all mankind. As the Apostle 
thinks neither of toils nor anfii^rings to save a 
single Tost soul, so Meyerbeer, when he learns that 
any one deaies bis music, will e:ipound It (o him 



indefalipably, until be has converted him; i 
then the single saved lamb, were it only the m 

insignificant soul of a feuilletonist, is to him m 
dear than the whole flock of believers, who have 
alwaj-s worshipped him with orthodox fidvlit}'. 

Music is the conviction of Meyerbeer, and that 
is perhaps the reason of all (hose anxieties i 
troubles which the great master shows so ofl 
and which not seldom mike us smile. One should 
see him when he is rehearsing a new opera; at 
such times he Is (he tormenting spirit of all sing 
and musicians, whom he tortures with incc9.<ant 
trials. He never can be entirety satisfieil ; a 
single false note in the orchestra la a dagner thrust 
to him, of which he fancies he will die. This 
unrest persecutes him a long time after the opera 
has been actually brought out and rec'elved w 
tumults of applause. Still be continues to worry 
himself, and I believe he never Is contented until 
some thousand hearers and ailmircrs of his opera 
are dead and buried ; with these at least he m 
fear no backsliding ; these souls are secure to li 
On the days when his opera is given, the good 
God can never please him ; if It is cold and rai 
he ia afraid (hat Mile. Falcon will pet a t 
throat; If on the contrary the evening is clear 
and warm, he feats lest the fine weather should 
entice the people into the open air and let the 
theatre go empty. No(bing is comparable to the 
painful care with which Meyerbeer oversees (ha 
prool^reading ; this inexhaustible passion for cor- 
rection bns become a by-word among PariflaD 
artists. But one must consider that to bim mu^iio 
is dear above anything, dearer surely than his 
life. When (he cholera began to rage in Paris, I 
conjured Meyerbeer to go away as quickly as 
possible ; but be had still business for some days, 
which he could not leave ; he had to arrange with 
an It4)bn the IffMaiv^ibretlo fbr Boben le Diablt. 

Par more than Robert le Diable a the Hiiguenols '] 
a work of conviction, both as regards the siibsiance 
and the form. As I have already remarked, 
while the great multitude are carried away by (be 
aubstanee, the idea, the quieter observer wbndera 
at the immense Qcpgress of Art, the new forms, 
which here con^^^ prominence. Accordin; 
the most competlsi' judges, all musicians i 
would now write for (he opera, must first study 
the Huguenots. Meyerbeer has carried i( to the 
greatest length In Instrumentation. Kever before 
he:ird of is bis treatment of (he choruses, wl 
here speak out like individuals and have dive; 
themselves of all operatic tradition. Since Don ^ 
Juan, surely, there has been no greater apparition 
In the realm of mu«cat art, than that fourth act 
of the Huguenots, where upon the top of (be 
dread, thrilling scene of Ihe consecration of swords, 
and the invocation of a blessing on the thirst for 
blood, there is still a Duo added, which even sui^ 
passes the first effect ; a colossal venture, wbii-h 
one could hardly credit in so anxious a genius, 
but whose success so much the more excites our 
rapture, as onr wonder. For my part, I believe 
thai Meyerbeer bas not solved (his problem by 
artistic, but by natural means, inasmuch as that 
famous Duo expresses & sncceanon of feelings, 
which never perhap, or never with such trutb, . 
appeared in an opera, and for which neverthelen' 
there bum the wildest sympathies in (be minds of 
the present. For my port, I confess that ncv^r at 
any music did my heart beat so stormily, as at 
the fourth act of the Huguenots; and yet I gladly 
turn from this kct and its commotions and dwell 
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with Tar greater Mtiifactton on the second act. 
Thia 19 an jdyt, «tiii.-li in loTetinesa and grai;e 
w?eml)le3 ihu romantiu comedies of Slmk^^peare, 
or perliaps still more the Aminia of Tufsn. In 
fact, under the roses ot jnj' ihera Ijrks here a 
gcntlo melancholy, which reminds one of thB_ 
unhappy court poet of Feirara. It is more (he 
Iongt[ig after cliuerfulness, llian it ia cheerful.- 
Dess itself; it is no hearty laughter, but a smite of 
the hear), a heart which pines in secret and can 
only dream of healih. How cooiea it that an 
artist, from whom all the blaod~sucker cares of 
life were shuiHed off from the very cradle, who, 
born in the lap of wealth, cosselted by the whole 
family, which willingly, enthusiastically humored 
all hid inclinations, had far more right to bappineas 
than any mortal artist,— how comes it, that this 
man has ncverrheleaa experienced tho^e enormous 
sufTfring^, which sigh and soh to us out of big 
niu:>ie ? For the musician cannot express so 
(hrillingly that which he doe:< not feel himself. It 
is strange that the artist, whose material wants are 
lan^Ged, should be so much the more intolerably 
Tijjted by mora! IriaU 1 But that is a good fortune 
for the public, which mu:it thank the sorrows of 
the artist for its most ideal joys. The artist is 
that child, told of in the popuUr 1e<:pnd, whose 
tears are pure pearls. Ah I (he cross stepmother, 
the world, beats the poor child all the more 
nnmeri'i fully, thai it may weep ripht many pearls I 
The H'ignfnol» baa been accused, even more 
than Riibtn U DiaUe, of a Uck of melodies. 
This objeclion ri'sts upon an error. " One can- 
not see the trees for sheer forest." The melody it 
here subordinated to the harmony, and already, 
on comparison with the music of Rosiini, in which 
the contrary i^ the case, 1 have^jioinred put that 
it is this preJominancB of harmony which char- 
I teriiea the music of Meyerbeer as a humanilary, 
I modern socielary music. It is not really wanting 
in melodies ; only these meloilies must not stand 
out with a disturbing forwardness, I roiyht say 
I egotism ; they must nmply lorve the whole ; they 
are diE<-ipline<l, whereas wM^ihe Italians the 
isolated melodies a^ert ibemselves, I roiftht almost 
say, in a spirit of outlawry, soniewhat like their 
< famous bandits. It is not much observed ; but 
many a common soldier fights in a grcRt battle 
<|iiite as well as the Calabrian, the isolaicd robber 
hero, whose personal prowess would surprise us 
lew if he foiiplit amonji regular troops, in rant 
I and Gie. I will not deny the merit of a prepon- 
derance of melody, but I must remark, that as a 
<■on^equence thereof we see in Italy that indiffei^ 
ence to the ennemble of an opera, to the opera aa 
a compleie and rounded work of Art, which ex- 
presses itself I'D naively, that people in the boxes, 
during the intervals while no bravura parts are 
sung, receive visitors and gossip freely, if they do 
not even play cards. 

Fhe predominance of harmony in Meyerbeer's 
creations ia perhaps a necessary consequence of 
his broad culture, which comprehends the realm 
of thought and of appearances. Treasures were 
lavished on his education, &nd hlx mind was aus- 
ceptitle; he was early initialed into all the 
sciences, and herein diatitguished himself from 
most mueicians, whose glaring iguorauce is some- 
what excusable, since they have commonly lacked 
lime and means to acquire great knowledge out- 
side of their own profession. What he learned 
hecame a second nature with him, and the school 
of the world gave him the higbeat development ; 



ho belongs to that small number of Germans 
whom even France must recognize as models of 
urbanity. Such heiyht of culture was perhaps 
neti'SMry for one who would collect and shape 
wilh sure design the malerial nbich belonged to 
the creation of ihe Huguenots. But whether 
what was giiined in breadth of conception and 
clearness of oversight, were not lost in other pe- 
culiarities, remains a question. Culture annihi- 
lates in the artist tbat sharp accentuation, that bold 
coloring, that originality of thought, that direct- 
ness of feeling, which we so admire in rude, un- 
cultivated natures. 

Culture ia always dearly bought, and little 
Bianka is right about it This little eight years 
old dau;;bter of Meyerbeer envies the leinure of 
the little boys and girls, whom she sees playing in 
the street, and expressed herself lately af^er the 
following manner : " What a misfortune tbat I 
have refined parenta I I have from morning to 
evening to learn all sorts of things by heart, and 
to sit still and be proper, while the uncultivated 
children down there can run about so happy and 
amuse themselves the whole day long I " 



BoDgfl of thfi Blacks. 

The only mu'ical population of this conntry 
are the negroe.H of the South. Here at the North 
we have teachers in great numbers, who try to 
graft the love of music upon the tastes of our 
rolder rate. But their success ia only limited. 
A few good singen are pnxhir'ed. nnd some fine 
instrumental performers, hut Ihe thing never be- 
immes general. Music may penhanre be the 
fashion for a winter. Bui it does nol grow to a 
popnlKr enihusiasm. It never becomes a passion 
or habit of the people. We are aiill dependent on 
foreigners for ^ mu^ic. Itnlinn sinners fill our 
concert rooms, and Gsnnil^f bands parade onr 

Thronghoul the country the same holds true. 
Singing m.istera itinerate from village to village, 
to give instruction in the tuneful art, but the most 

maidens to sing in church on Sundxy. Brother 
Jonathan is awkward at the buMneie, and singa 
only on set oicasions. Let him be enrolled in the 
ranks of the choir, and placed in the front of the 
gallery, and he will stnnd up liken grenadier, and 
roll out lustily the strains of a p<alm. But all his 
sinjrng ia done in public. He makei* little mime 
at home, or at most only on the Sabbath dflv. 
During the week his melodies are unheanl. He 
does not go to hia labor singing to himself along 
the road. No song of home or country, of love or 
w«r, escapes hin tips as he works in his shop or 
follows the plough. Onr people work in silence, 
like convicts in a Penitrniiary. They go to their 
tasks, not with a free and joyous spirit Ihnt bunts 
into sons, but with a stern, resolute, determined 
air, as if they bad a battle to &ght, or great ditli- 

£vun the gentler sex, who oiighl to have most 
of poetrv and music, seem strnngely indifferent 
to it. Young la'liea whn have spent yenrs in learn- 
ing to play on the piano, and sing Italian airs, 
drop hotli as soon aa they are murried. Enter 
their bou-Jcs a few montlis later, and they tell 
you that they ar- out of practice ; they have for- 
gotten ihpir music, their pianos are unopened, 
and (heir harpe am unstrung. 

Compared with our taciturn race, the African 
nalure is full of jioetry and song. The Ki'gro is 
a natural musician. He will learn to piny on an 
instrument more quickly tbnn a white man. 
They have magnificent voices and ainz without 
instruction. They may not know one r)ote from 
another, yet their ears cateh the strains of any 
floating air, and they repeat it by imitation. The 
native melody of their voices falls without art into 
the channel of aong. They go singing to their 
daily Ubors. The maid einKsabout the bouse, and 
the laborer ungi io the field. 
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Besides their splendid organs o.' j 
can nature is full of poetry. InfeTf 
race in reason and intelle^ I, the- 
agination, more lively feelinga and if '" 
ive manner. In tins they resi-mble 1800. 
nations of Europe. Their joy ai.d |> 
pent up in the heart, but find instant 
in their eyes and voice. With their li'-ttT." 
they clothe in rude poetry the inciden t^n, ^ ^'^ 
lowly life, and set them id simple . _i 

"" ■ ■ .ves^nstr?"''^''^ 

nvelty, 

'harcoEd. Yet events eve- 
all feel that they have rare sweetness and meju,„. 

Mincted with these love songsare plaintive ii 
which seem to have cauphta lone of Ksdnern aiuS*^ 
pathos from the hardshijis and frequent separa-' 
tion of their slave life. They ape the Songs of ' 
their Capt[vity,Bndaresung with a touching effect ' 
No song of a concert room ever thrilled us like j 
one of these simple African airs, heard afar off in ! 
the stillnesaofasummernighL Sailing down ihe | 
Missi^«ippi, the voyager on the deck o1 the Btenm- I 
er may olion hear these slraina, wild, sad and ten- i 
der, floating from the shore. 

But it is in religion that the African pours out I 
his whole voice and soul. A child in intelleL-t. ho ; 
is a child in faith. All the revelations of the Bi- i 
ble have to him a startling vividness, and he will 
ring of the judgment and ihe resurrection with a 
terror or a triumph which cannot be concealed. 
Jn religion be finds also an element of freedom 
which be does not find in his bard life, and in 
these wild bursts of mcloily he seems to be giving 
utterance to that exultant liberty of soul which no 
chains can bind, and no oppression subdue. As 
hundreds assemble at a camp meeting in the 
woods, and join in the chorus of sucli a hymn «a 
Wbea I can rend 



Tom 



n tie slties," 



the unimpassiooed hearer is almost lifted from 
his feet by the volume and majesty of the sound. 

No vnicei of well trcined choir in church or 
cathedral, no pealing oi^ian. nor might]' anihem, 
ever moved ua tike these "lolces ol a ouiltiludB 
going up to God und'>r the open canopy of hca- I 
ven. Blesfed power of music I that can rai*e the ] 
poor and despised above iheir care and poverty. 
It is a beauiil'ul gift of God to this oppressed rai'e 
to lighten their sorrows in the bouse of their 



from these simple chili 
a silent and reserved pcoplft. Foreigners think 
ui tueiturn and gloomy. So we are, compired 
with the European nations. The G'-rmans sing 
along the banks of the Rhine. The Sni^ she|>- 
herd sings on the highest passe* of the Alps, and 
■ lie peasant of Tyrol fills his vallies with Blraing 
wild as the peaks' and the torrents around him. 
But Americans, though surroouded with every- 
thing to make a people happy, do not show out- 
ward signs of nnconimon cheerfulneM and content. 
We are an anxious, careworn race. Our brows 
are sfid and gloomy. Sonuless and joyless, the 
laborer goes to bis task. This dumb silence is 
angraleful in those who have such lau-^ lor 
thankfulness. Americans are the most favoreil 
people on Ciirlh, and ye.t they are the least ex- 
pressive of their joy. So th»t we almost deserve 
the severe comment of a foreigner, who on seeing 
the great outward prosiierily, and yet the anxious 
look of the people, said that ■' in America ihere 
w.'is less misery, and lesx kappineu, thun in any 
olher country on earth." 

Let ua not be ashameil to learn the art of happi- 
ness from the poor biiiidmnn at the South. If 
slaves can pour out their hearts in melody, bow 
ounht freemen to sing 1 If that love of music 
which ia inborn in them, could be inbred in us, it 
would do much 10 lighten the anxiety and care 
which brood on every face and weigh on every 
heart. The spirit of music would b.-guile ihe 
toih«ome hours, and male us cheerful and happy 

Nor would thia light and joyous heart make us 
too gay, and ao lead to folly and frivolity. On 
Ihe contrary, it would prove a friend to virloe 
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■pint, wben 
1, U apt to 
The sbtence of 
^^yimcy u one oi Ln« causei which 
[Tito viue and sin. ir eyery bmilj 
PnpQK* w fifT Mt farly mom, that liag«ring 
At tk«ulil ivniier ibeir ipirit* mora elastic 
doiliic liw vi-bild run's voii-ea in iii* ear, the hard- 
^'sotaeriDiiJ'*" "ould BO more chi'erfull* to hia 
Bn^eilp^M^ those lOi-ioiIies would make bis tpirit 
"""^•■Iid jojous ihrough the day. 
"~ tiimon domuiiii; joya, home, health and 
TBEV love. c»n thus Rtf iho hinrt with haj)pi- 

WfijBiiJ ('BUSH ii to bivak forth inio Mnftin^; 
fy, when th>tt heart in boimding with immortal 
J^e, it niny nm iq iha liigheat strtuos of exulta- 
pion and of eiitacy. 

" Lm those refute to ainir 
'Wha ne'er knew our Ood, 
Bui childrPD of the heavenly King 
Mb; apeak theil joya abroad." 

EvwigduL 



HUBIjwom e 

^^yaiicy is one of thM 



F« DirtKhl'l Joomal of Huals. 

THB PBBAOBIIIQ OV THB TBXliS. 

(rrom Uh Q— n of Ouur.] 

At midnifihl hour, when lileoce reigui 

Through all the woodUnd spaceB, 
Begin the buahea and the trees 

All talking in tlieii places. 
The Rosebush flames with look of joy. 

And perfume breathes in glowing i 
" A Kose's lih is quickly past ! 
Then let me, while my time sbaU last. 

Be richly, gaily blowing 1 " 
The Aspen whispers : "Sunken dayl 

Kot me thy glare decdrelh I 
Thy sunbeam Is a deadly darl, 
That quirers in the Rose's heart— 

Hy shuddering eaul it giiCTeth I " 
The Blender Poplar ipeaka, and seems 

Tz ci:Etch ^. ^een trmi Ughei : 
" Up yonder life's pure riser flows, 
8o Bweelly murmurs, brightly glows. 

To that I Btill aspire ! " 
The Willow looks to earth and speaks : 

" My arm to enfold thee yeemeth ; 
I let my hair float down to thee; 
Entwine therein 1^ Bowers for me. 

As mother her child adorncth 1 " 
And neat the wealthy Plum-tree sighs ; 

" Alas ! my treasures crush me 1 
This load with which my shouldeia groan. 
Take oll^t is not mine alone j 

By robbing, you rermh me ! " 
The Fir-tree apeaka in cheerful mood : 



But steadraatn 



it slim 



's heat, 



1 keep my green fore»er 1 " 
The proud and lofty Oak-tree spealia ; 

" Ood's thundertMilts confound me ! 
And yet no storm can bow me down, 
Strength is my stem and strength my ei 

Te weak onei, gather round me ! " 
The Iry-Tine kept close to him, 

Her tendrils round him flinffing : 
" He who no strength baa of his own, 
Or kivea not well to itaad alone. 

May to a friend be cUnging." 
Much else, now half forgot, they said ; 

And still came creeping 
Low whispered words upon the air. 
While by the grave alone stood thero 

The Cypress mutely weeping. 
O might they reach one human heart, 

These tender accents creeping I 
What wonder if they do not reach } 
The trees by starlight only preach, 

Vbeu we must needs be sleeping. 



nulbergr. 

Tho nolit-e of die preu pianUt's 6rtt New 
York coDrert in th« TWiune of T.raday, isL-hWay- 
a i^neral apprei-ialloa of wbat lie has done for 
the piano, and of what he it aa an artist. It n in 
pRv'e b>>st vein, and we mtut pive our reaUere 
Ibu subftaniial parts of it, as fullows : 

• • • Rightly to apprpi'iate liim, wo most 
look at hit aniecedentu, am) the an(eci'dent;i of 
mnno-rone writing when he 6nit came beforu the 
Eitroiienn world Mime twenty yeam ago. 

Thi^ liiano-forte is no longer I'onsiderefl a luxury 
to the great run of d we Hint's, tar^e and small, but 
a nuceaiiiiy. The improveroenig on it have been 
■o grrat, and especially tba rapid and brilliant 
advances niaile in (he manufxtture of t^uare 
piinos in thia lountry, or of that kind whose mo<l- 
eralu cost puts it wiihiii tho means of families in 
ordinary, ibat ibe deveIo|>iuent of the rewunes 
of ibis instrument constilules mailer of more 
inlerost, irre^tly more, than lliat of any other oiii- 
sit-al instrument. The manufacture of pianos in 
this f'ouniry is a prodigious branch of aniatico- 
mechanltal industry; and, ai-cordln|i to an esti- 
mate we made two yean ago, it amounted to 
nearly about one fourth of the value of the entire 
cotton crop — (hat trop which ia tonTiidured the 
pivot of tniemaiiooal renoun'us and i-ourlesii-a, 
and which lioos so ftr toward aukin<' Presidents. 
The piano bein<t so improveii and didused. it Is of 
the laKt iniporlani-e ihnt the genius should be 
found In develop to the fullest extent its resources, 
and the want was supplied when the youihful 
Thalberg, twenty yeare ago, nme like a star of 
harmony, and delighted all Europe. 

To uiideratiiid, Tlkenise, arhiiuamly Mr. Thai- 
berg's {Hjsillon, it is aecessary lo look into the 
nature of muML'al ideas, u dlnilnct from the pecu- 
liarities, or the ism, h> tospeak, ol the piano-forte. 
The ori;!in of mu^cal ideas, may safely- be attri- 
buted to tho singing Tuce, in its alliance with 
poelital metre. The rejcular measuru of Ihu 
poetry shapes the musleal phr||e9, gives them 
symmetry and render them mt^rable. Take 
away the real or quasi division of niusii-al phraws 
accordin;! lo poetical metres, and the musiL- be- 
comes illogical, or al best ini-apable ol impresaing 
the memory. Metrically speaking, there is gene- 
rally no iMfference between the niuiiu of the dance 
and that for the voice — ilie dance requiring divi- 
sions of ei>:ht measures, and the voice ei^ght, or 
regular fractions of eight ; that is, four or two. 
This melrieal arrangement pcrmeateis, likewise, 
the longest compositions — the opposite to it form- 
ing the exception lo ihe rule. In regard to what 
may be called a muFieal staiement~in the same 
way we would apply the word stalcinent to ora- 
tory — the humaniiies and tho limits of ibe voice 
seem (o underlie all instrumental muuc. The 
largest musical ^ta1ement can be made witbi 



of the musical vince, which 
and generally within 



twelve 






with Ibe speaking voice generally 
ranges within four or five noies, sometimes rising 
lo an octave. Intensities of declamalion, the 
draughts made on a rpeaker in addressing moii- 
sler meetings, may causo him lo exceed the oc- 
tave, but it is still an excess and not a rule. Now 
as i^'gHrrls this power of musical statement pure 
~ ' ' iplc. the piano had illustrious champions, 



[nous Cham pit 
Motarl,' Clemen'ti, Kalkbrenner, Hen, Wei 
Rias, Sleibelt, llummei, Hii 



Toeal, and can be sang wiihin the range of 
ordinary voice. We find it recordeil, loo, that 
Beethoven declareil, after he had heard Drago- 
netti play on the double bass, tliat he knew for 
the lint time the vocal resources of the baas, and 
hia basses aceordinglr, whether in his stringed 
quartets, his symphonies, or his piano-forte works, 
have much of this now quality of vdcalily — this 
individualism of statement, viewed apart from ihe 
inherent old-fashioned mode of trealtng the bam. 
as a foundation upon which rests the melody of 
a part above. Beside this vocality in the higher 
parts, and afterward in the- ban Itself, we find 
Tery markedly in the piano works of C. M. vou 



Weber, the large arpt^gio-rcaehingB. Meas, too, 
passionate, IranMnndeoi, . mysterious, dramstii-, 
there were for the piano. But Mill something 
was wanting. The resources of the instrument 
were nol fully brougiil out, On-bestrally viewel, 
its rel:itions between treble and bias were fre- 
quent ty so wide apart that the effect was brg- 
parly. Aa reganla combination, iliere was a want 
of assoi'iation between primary ideas, or rtale- 
menls as we have ventured to tsU them, and ihe 
ninsii-al intercalations, the addenda, the outpour- 
ings, the spray of which the strong Rbre of a 
cIearlyHli.fi ned vocal meloily is lapable- If we ■ 
Innk al the works of the masters up to the time of ■ 
Thallierg. whatever leanings wo may discover ■ 
lowanl the new scliool, we find no realization tS 
the problem, that wiih certain ingenniiii-sof Sn- ' 
gering two hands may be made lo do almost the ' 
work of four on tbe piano-lone, and that ihe 
sonorousness of the instrument may lie doubled I 
over the older masters, and its dt'lire, its passion, 
its impetuosity, its eloquence, its gmuileur, in- 
crensed in even a greaie/ ratio. There is cer- 
tainly something mightily akin (o the whole vast 
looming of the sge^to Iho new ti-le«i'Ojiic dra;;- 
nel used for tile skyey depths bringing oui the ' 
"gems of purest ray serene" whiih have slept 
there for billions of years — to ibe locopioiive 
engine, burning lo ashes all old journey measure- ! 
ments and crushing miles in moments — lo Ihe ! 
eli-clric telt^raph, which turns iolo dazEling. im- | 
mortal fact ibe wildest poetry or prophecy of the ! 
Arabian Nighis — there is somelhiiig mightily | 
akin lo all these in tliia wide world of new oitaves. 
these frc'h lontinents of sounds, and llie niasler 
graiip which can burl them together in genial 
lonirasL This has been achieved by Thalberg. ' 
Twenty years ago he maile a Columbus voya-ie 
of disi ovcry into new regions of piano-forte pos- i 
sibiliiies. lie briilged over ihe separated lands I 
of ihe piano. He treated a school. 

Takinu the ideas given in Rnasini's opera of | 
» Moses," he arranged them as inusicttl siaiementa 
hail never been arranged liefoic. He left oul 
the lumber of scales which play so large a part in 
Ihe soiiaias of tUa great old maslera. and keeping : 
the personalism of the voi'alist — the declaimed 
melcyly — evei u[ipermoel, he wove arounil il ihe j 
boldest heroics of arpegaioe, or rapiil addenda of i 
noies dealing in intervals of thirds, etc.; the < 
most manly of thick-heavin; reduplications of 
chonls at various octaves; the most intrepid of 
adventurous leaps and iterations. We consider ■ 
the ism engendui^ by M. Tlialbeig the last re- 
sniin'e of the iflHa Since he composeii his 
Molae piei-e wc have not discovered anything of 
vsJue added to the resources of the instrument ; 
and in making this assertion we do not include a 
discussion of ihe genius contained in the ideas 
of Chopin and Doehlur, and some of the best 
works of Herz, but merely treat of the mallen 
of increased executive grasp and increased large- 
ness and sonority of lone and effect contained 
Ihcreln- 

The means by which M. Thalberg arrived at 
his new school came chieSy of (he use of the 
thumb as an eipressiva member of ihe finger- 
singing acbool. This being inveigled into teals 
thitherto uuattempted, the remaining fingers of 
the hand are lefl free and easy to do " things 
uiiattcmplcd " in musical verse. 

ILipjiily for M- Thalberg, nature consigned lo 
him tlie hand lo execute what his heail designed. 
He is eqiial lo his works. His playing a impec- 
cable. He never misses a note. He performs 
with ease worthy the creator of a new school. He 
delineates a melody like a dramatic artist, and 
darts his arpeggio^pray like Apollo. 



^ustiisl (l[ot[t[e59ondfni|e. 

ALsaHT, N. T. Hot. 10. — According lo my pro- 
mise, made some time since, I will endeavor lo give 
you some idea of the musical condition of this city 
— not that it will be at all interesting to your readers, 
for Albany is rather an unmusical place. Yet those 
of our citlient who do love Art, lore it hugely, and 
ao I accept you invitation without farther bem-ing. 
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In tha waj at materia)* tor Mniic, «• are doinK 
excceilinKlj well, tor w* hmve > Urjje nnmlier of 
l^«noFi)rte MAnnTiirtoriM (torthe Biieonha pUre) ; 
and In hav« a Plnoo and then ■ "Beriini" U the 
groandwork ur nil American mnsical edncaiiun, in 
most ptoiilu'i minds. Some Terj excellent I^unoi 
are made in Albanj, and BoHrdninn & Gray, [he 
Ie«di«i; huildcrH, are eren making Grandi, whirb I* 
a good itEn tor the fainra. BnrbjdL A Moran(re, 
Beed & Co., and Marahall, ifamei k Trarer, rIm 
proiluce Mime reallj flna initramenti ; and (he old Arm 
of Ueacham ft Co., (so well known in old timei) 
ttill make food pianos and in the same quiet way 
and on the same premises that cbey did thirty year* 
ago. As an evidence of oar good taste, very many 
Chit'kering Plunos have been and are sold by the 
■cent, Ut. J. Cottier, who is a linnl working man, 
and a Terj successrul ealesman. He !■ also a musi- 
eiiin and knows what a piano should be, and therefore 

inatance hare they been diiuppointed. In addition 
to the regnlar sate of Sqvara, Mr. Collier has alreadj 
sold ten of (hose chnrming Parlor Gnadt (wa enll 
them Cedli'ina) and three full gnutit, all of which 
hare funnil their way to appreciaiive parlors, and a 
square piano i* not now considered the in»trnmen( 
par €itdirjux it nsed to be, and that's a good thing. 

We hare some Tcry good Orgins in our cit;^ , and 
some of them are very wi 11 pbyed. The luri^'st 
Organ was built by Erben for the Cathedral, which 
is one of the finest churvhea in the countrj. Tlila 
organ is a first class inslrament in size, power and 
qua1i:y, Hnil Mr. Carmodv, the musical director, 
illastniles its variety and many beauties in a most 
rapiiat manner. His choir (a large chorus, mostly 
Germans) sing quite dTectively some of the liest 
Masses in dh, and they are now busily preparing 
Ibr a crand Sacred CoDcert, to take place the end of 
the month. 

Tbe next nrgan in siio is in Dr. SjHagne'a Chareh, 
and is one of Hook's beat. Ic-is targe In taricty, 
and possesses great sweetness of lone, bat not mach 
true |iower. There are three or four more Hook 
organ! and aume of Appleton's, bat not remarkable 
enon-;h lo lie noticed at this time. Wm. A. Johnson, 
of WeslHvtd. who is fast winning his plnce in the 
firal rank of builders, ii making a very larj^ innlru' 
ment for the only Congrt^iroiMl Church in ttie city, 
and juilged by his other organs, a snperb nfTuir may 
be expected. Hr. Johnson's abilities are not at all 
Lnown in Boston ; bat i can aasore jou, from my 
own hearing, that he is bonnd to be known, and bis 
organs will nou' compare favorably with those of any 
American builder. 

The Episcopal churches bave the smallest and 
oldest organs in titt city, and it ia a aliame, when 
their beaatiful service ii so ranch enhanced hy 
proper tnosical effect. Yet the ikiging in some of 
these charchcs hai been much better than the ordi- 
nary Htyle of choir pMbrmanccs. At St. Paul'* 
tor many years the music haa been a leading featnre, 
and fur the last year service bai been snng aniipho' 
nail; by an excellent quartet at one side of the or- 
ganist, and a choir of twelve boys at the other. 
Quite a number of singers, of a great deal more Ihau 
ordinary aliilily, have been engaged at St. Panl's. 
Mrs. Lncy Eastcott (who is now an acknowledged 
European prima doma) was tbcir Mpmno for Ivro 
yean, and Mr. Henty Bquires, now a leading tenon 
in London, was in tbe same choir at the same time. 
Hicir topraru of last season, Misa Isabella Hinkley, 
has a voii-e of remarkable beauty, and her talent is 
to be fanher cnliivaled and peifecied by a thorough 
mnsical education iit Italy, for she goes to Florence 
next Mny. Bnt choir matlere have been throagh a 
constant series of dtangea this semon. George Wil- 
liam Warren, for eight yeara director at SL Panl's, 
resicncd and accepted at Dr. Sprague's; Albert 
Wood migiMd U St> PeUr's and accepted at St. 



Paal's. The choin of iheae and some other chnrehes 
alao changed and exchanged, and it wonld hardly be 
fair to report the degree of excellence in either at 
present ; but he assured, a deep interest is felt lo 
have itood church music, and exrellent salaries are 
pnid to onr best organists .and singers, and it will 
nol b« the fanlt of oar people if the good ia not 
attained. I would alMi slate (as the missionaries 
My) that the price of piano and voice teaching fs 

As WB are but a few hours ride from New Torfc, 
oar masicaily minded ciiliens all attend the opera 
there, and the ever popular TroBaiort is almost as 
well known and whistled hero ai IF we had the 
regular article on the apol. We did have a very 
shocking atlai-k of German Oiicni here a1>ouc three 
yenrs aiTD, and the Pjtie and Harrison Troupe oc- 
casionally iiill on u< ; hut U one aside, let us say 
that the whole of that tronpe ('vocally) consiiis of 
Wilt t'yne, trho ii a charming singer ; but excuse ui 
from the troupe] 

Albany is ashamed of Its concert rooms, the best 
of which is very small and Inconvenient ; and I do 
believe if we had a smaller edition of the " BoaloQ 
Music Hall," good conceru would receive better 

Twelve years (or more) ago Joseph Burke, the 
talented violinist (then a resident of ADiany) was the 
condu'tor of a flno Amateur Orchtstral Society, 
named the " Conrardia," which unfortunately only 
lived whila Burke was nriih us. In old times we hail 
fine vocal sociciics ; and I can rememl>er hearing ibe 
"Messiah" and '■Creation " as well done as could 
be desired, with good soloists, powcrfol choms, and 
a fine orchestra nnder Burke, who waa a great fa- 
vorite with us. Since that lime many and many 
other vncal associations ban spnmg into existence, 
but six months (or less) always Gnifhed them, which 
I attribute to ih« extra quantify of legislation which 
had to take place at every rehearsal. Every meet- 
ing must Iw called to order by the president, a 2a 
Congres< even, and it waa all talk, until loo late in 
the evcninj; lo do anything for divine St. Cecilia. 
At present, ihen, there is no regular " Philharmonic," 
or anyllting of like stylo in Albany) but sundry 
choir lendiTS have f undry gatherings, which are no 
doubt named up atrong euongli, but I do not know 

The Albany music Store is HIdley's. A Mr. 
Scovel has jnst opened what he calls a " Temple of 
Music," wliicb name is ahead of any establishment 
devoted to " sweet sounds " yet heanl from. Mr. 
Hidley is building up a Urge husinesg, and haa 
already published quite a quantity of sbeet music, 
such as it is, good, bad and indifferent- 
Concerts generally go a begging in Albany, and 
Ihoae who have lately suffered while honoring us 
were Miss Pyne, Adelaide Phillipps (with Wm. 
Mason and Mr. Adams), and Gottschslk. Madame 
Isadora Clark is threatening a concert, but we hope 
she will not be so reckless as to make the attempt 
Yet Psrodi and Slrakoach make money here, and 
Ole Bull used lo. Charily concerts are excepiions, 
and several hundred people Were unable lo aitetid 
George Warren's last " concert fbt the poor," which 
which was a " perfect jam" 

So much for general musical matters in a clly 
which ia certainly large enough lo do much good for 
the "divine art" ; and there is a hope that that good 
will yet be done, for wo are decidedly improving fas 
an insiance. Ibcy are beginning to subscribe for the 
"Journal of Mniic"). If jour readers are willing, 
I will write again and speak of the " Pride of Al. 
bany," our great sculplor, B. D. Patnier, who has 
just accepted a most flalterintr invitation to exbibit 
some of bia beautiful " marble poems " for the Hrst 
time in New York. Also the superb pianism of 
Gottschalk and the singing of Miss Phillipps, and 
many other things will, with your permission, b« ex- 
excellent food for a tiiot« able pen than that of yonr 

DiTTCH fxiRXD. 
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Italka Opera— "Dm Noitli Star." 
In our review of the briaf spell of opera at the 
BoelOD Thraire, whicli <;laaed last Saturday, we 
deferred what we bad to aaj of the only novelty, 
tbe comic opera hy Metbrbebr, VBtoUe du 
Nord. This drew a full hoiue for a ringle eve- 
ning, and a Eiooae more than half full on a Satur- 
day afternoon. It abould have been played 
oFlcner lo be appreciated, for it was a work of 
Meyerbeer, and of course crowded full of Dialter 
aa an egg of meat, whether of the inspired kind 
or not. Our general itupreailoa waa, that it waa 
over-ingenioDa musk', a great labor to the writer, 
and a labor to the listener who sits it through. 
And yet full of cnriotis, pretty, sometimea beauti- 
ful conceili; of cunningly elaborated brilliaaviea 
and Meyerbeerish quaintneBsea, not to aay gr»- 
teiqnenesses; of Interesting and inspiring combi- 
nations, well studied dramatic or melodramalic 
cS't-cIa and contrasts ; Btriking individtiality in its 
little scraps of melod;' which run into the ci>n- 
certed banuony, but tame lack of individnalitjr 
in Ilia more prominent, developed melodies; iB 
manner of original aud curious arts of inatm- 
mentalion, &c., &e. On the whole a very tal- 
ented and scientific French work ot effect, aloMCt 
inseparable from the Grand Opera, and depending 
equally on scenic fjieclaule, the pret^ platoons 
of girl soldiere, tiocoulh Coasacks, Etc., as on the 
music for success. But here it depended chiefly 
and moat aucceMfdlj on Mme. De Laosanqb, 
wbgae exquisite aultng and iibging of the prin- 
cipal part quite filled the mind and made one 
nncritlcal to all the rest 

We propose to look into this opera a little — not 
very profoundly or minutely, but just enough to 
do our duty to a new work. Plot and spectacle and 
music are Inseparable, so we will trace thetn 
along together. First we have an overture, 
opening with a military movement, which is 
worked up into n good deal of activity and ninse, 
anil then passes or melts by means of a pmlonged 
ttill on the dominant of.the coming key into a 
minor dance melody, which is exceedingly 
piquant and pretty, with its broad rhythm, and 
is lusciously instrumented. The aiarch returns, 
and then, through a ganty veil of harp accompani- 
ments, appeare a leading canlablle melody, which 
we shall meet more than once in the coarse of 
the opera, it forming one of the three or fooT 
molicfM which mechaniae and give unity to the 
whole. A common-place, Balfe-like sort of mel- 
ody we must consider it, for one made so impor- 
tant. Fragments of the march again, and then 
for a close K>me trumpet touches of a livelier 
cavalry air, reaembling one snng lu the sec- 
ond act. On the whole a brilliant and effective 
overture, of whose rich instrumr^ntation we could 
form a tolerable idea from Mareteek'b fine 
orchMtra, although it required half a dosen 
harpa instead of <Mie, and all things io prop<v- 

The curtain rises on a gay scene, a village on 
the Gulf of Finland, water in the backgntand, a 
chapel on the tight, tbe rustic house of Catarina 
and her brother George on the left. Workmen 
(carpenteta, for it is a new version of the story of 
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Peter in ihe ehip-yardg of Zviadaam), are reMfng 
from iheir labon, while their wives and daughters 
bring refresh iDCD tB ; Feler alooe (Amodio) is 
bu,iy at his bench pushing Ihe jack-plane. We 
shall see what keeps him. A tenor coryphosus 
(our Tcreran friend, in alt the operas, who sings 
always flat) leads off with a couple of b^n, to 
whii:h the chorus answers in a minor strain of 
innocent payety, quaint and fre'h, and justil'ying 
what Hginb says of the individuality of Meyei^ 
beer's choruses. Next comes the tenor air of 
Danilowitz, the pantry cook (Bbionoli), who 
makes much ado about his hot pies, and appeals 
most wooingly Co the young maidens, sinking that 
his cakes are as warm as his own heart, whereat 
Ihe damsels jeer and laugh in comit-al mocking 
strains. There is nice lilting of tone-figures to 
sentiment and situation in all this. In scraps of 
recitative, expressively instrumented, inquiries 
are made for Calarina, who has not appeared ; 
hints are thrown out that Peter is in love with 
her and waitinn for her; and then master Peter 
devetopes himself, surly, passionate fellow that he 
is, in a muttered, growling strain of bnss, which 
occurs afterwards often enough to pass for a type 
of himself, expretising the surly fallow and no 
more, while ninsically his part has little interest 
A drinking chorus follows, charmingly wild and 
Korrhcrn, and also in the minor, the orchestra 
after each strain dashing down a precipice of 
chromatic triplets, with a recklessness that con- 
trasts with the touch of sentiment there is in the 
tone. It changes to the major, as they drink to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and then, as they all 
kneel, it passes into a prayer. This strain, like 
the whole Erst scene indeed, suiineats analogies 
with the first scene of" WillUm Tell," like situa- 
tions anil matvrials being' employed for a great 
ensemble. With Rossini there is more of the 
freshness of nature, and more spontaneous naleel^, 
with all his art ; while Meyerbeer a<'hieves a 
lew complete success by ingenious calculation of 
effects. We find this whole first act, however, 
full ofinterest, and of invention at least, if not of 
inspiration. 

They challenge Danilowitz to drink the toast 
lie drinks only to the Czar, the enemy of Swe- 
den ! They resent it as an insult ; carpenter 
Peter (who U the Cznr) defends him, and a 
promising fight is only intorrupti'd by the bell 
calling thetn otT to work (an nwfully harsh bell, 
by the way), and lets its steam off musically 
instrad of fisti-vnily. 

Now comes a bit of melodrama. Peter linnert 
behind, watching for Catharine. A flute strain 
from the house I 'Tia George, bis " profesitor of 
the flute," and he takes up a fiute and answers. 
This flute business is another of the little molieeii 
which pin the whole opera together — a bint here 
of what is completed in the litst act They drink 
together. Catharine has gone, it seems, to ask the 
hand of the inn-keeper's daughter for George in 
marriage ; end now trips in Lagrange in jaunty 
cunfiniere costume, and sings about the most 
comic; piece of niuisic in Ihe opera, her account of 
ber interview with (he old iiio-keeper, the music 
being sotuewbat descHptlTe of that important, 
burly, gruff-voiced, smoking individual. Mad- 
ame does it ta a charm, extorts praises for her 
ambaisadorsliip, and goes off with a flight of high 
■oaring triplets, in which her voice revels as ex- 
quisitely as few but Lagrange can. Calhtrine is 
wise; she leclares her lover, whom she has 



canght drinking, and surly Peter matters out 
that angry strain again. She recalls her dyins 
mother's prophecy about her star, the North 
Star ; and here come in (he harp figures anil a 
part of the eantahile (noticed in the overture) 
which is the typii'al air of Ciitharine, another 
recurring motiee of the piece. 

As Peter is about to go, smarting with wounded 
priile under the moral lecture of his lady love, in 
rushes Frascnvia (Mme. Marekzek), the be- 
trothed of (feorge, in great alarm, announ<'ing 
the approauh of the Calmuclcs and Co^^^cks. 
Peter is very brave, hut Catharine, true to her 
slsr, is wise and reaiiy for emergencies. Leave 
it to her. They retire, and in creep a grotesque 
banil of shaggy warriors, heiuied by Gritzenko 
(CoLETTi), a ilandy ruffian, who makes the buf- 
foon of ihe play, and fiinireB afterwards as cor- 
poral and what not under Peter. They shout 
out their song of blood and pillage, and proceed 
to charge upon the hcm«e, when they are met 
upon the steps hy Catharine, clad as a gipsy, 
with a starry robe and a tambourine, who with 
imperious gesture bids (hem back, appealing to 
the superstition of thuir race, of whom her 
mother was one. She (ells their fortunes, snd 
then sings the spirited gip^y rondo of Jf.sny 
LiSD memory, the CossBcks lifting their feet the 
while in uncouth accompaui me nt. Without the 
vigor of Jenny's voice, Mme. Lngrange executed 
it with almost the same perfection, as she does all 
such bravura pieres. llie savages are gone, 
fnoii riddance ! and Catharine has risen to the 
third heavens in ber Peter's admiration. One of 
the most charming, ingenious, naive, expressive 
passages in the whole opera is the dialogue which 
follows between the lovers, in which Catharine 
asks the seeming earjienter's history, divines his 
destiny, and kindles anew the prouder a.°pira- 
tions in his breast The music is in the happiest 
vein of Meyerbeer ; in Catharine's part it has 
here and elsewhere a wise, wholesome, encour- 
aging sound, revealing a fresh, generous, affuc 
lionate nature, witty withal and self-powessed. 
There is really an indiiiiluality in the music of 
Cathsrine throughout^ I cist of it in the bravura 
pieces which most captivate the crowd ; whereas 
Peter's music is but tamely c'haracterisiic, or only 
cliar^rleriatic of an ordinary, self-willed and 
irritable person. There ts a touch of tenderness, 
however, in a strain here which he sings aside, 
as he thinks of "her noble voice, noble and 
proud." The duet ends of course with a slrsin 
of martial and heroic resolution and eelf-dcdi- 

Now comes a very odd duct between Fras- 
covia and Catharine. Poor Prascovia I worse 
trouble than before 1 Her Gi-orgc, her lover, 
just as they were to be married, is enrolled a 
conscript by the Cossacks. Catharine comforts 
ber; another moral inspiration; she shall be 
married ; a substitute shall be provided, one' who 
looks just like George — (the heroic girl will don 
the uniform herself). So there are alternate 
showers and sunshine, smiles and tears for the 
simple-hearted maiden. All this is expressed in 
an imitative duet, full of sobbings and cooinss os 
Ihe one part, and high, cackling laughter on the 
other, which reminds one of a concert of hens 
and chickens in a barnynrd. Yet it is exquisitely 
ingenious and funny, and the glad strain in which 
the voices join at (he end b extremely pretty, 
flai»-tike and florid, taxing the flenibitity and 



compass of both voices quite severely. Mme. 
Haretzek ably seconded Lagrange in tins, her 
voiee telling clearest in the highest notes, but 
betraying some pinched and nasal tones in the 
miildle region. Tliis droll conceit was voi'ifer- 
oualy encored. This dud might pass for a bur- 
lesque on the one in Freyschiilz, also between a 
sad and a merry m»den. But that has soul iu it. 

And now for the finale of this first Act, a wed- 
ding scene in the foreground, with soldiers in the 
background marching off the conscripts. A band 
of rustic musicians appear, and the orchestra is 
made to imitate the tuning of their instrumei 
striking hard fifths, winding off with a rude trum- 
pet tlourish ; — farcical enough. The pretty chorus 
of young gtrU and worlimcn ; the rapturous coup- 
lets of Prascovia the bride, accompanied by the 
la, la, In octave intervals of the girls swinging 
hands girl-like ; the smart quickstep chorus of the 
soldiers ; ihc bacchanalian glou, gtou, and son, : 
of the men, mingled with the heart-beating tic tac 
of the lovers, &c., make an ensemble full of vi 
ety and zest, in which of course the orchei'tra 
plays an important pajt A few bars of religi 
muwc as (bey all kneel before the chapel, while 
Catarina appear? at the top of the steps, disguised 
as a recruit, and sings her farewell prayer of 
blessing on the marriage. This prayer, with 
harp accompaniment, is nothing hut the full de- 
velopment of that sentimental Balfe-like melotly, 
which we have met twice before. Interpolate it 
into the "Bohemian Girl," and we fancy few 
would suspect the difference of authorship, so 
as essential melody is concerned. Musically, 
Catharine's strong parts are her weakest The 
real mu~ic of her part is in fhocc incidental, dia- 
logue scraps of melody, of which we have spoken. ' 
She ends with a florid barcarole, as she is rowed 
off in the boat, whose echoes die away among 
(he rocks with Ihe most silvery purity and sweet- 
ness of Lagrange. Her singing of Ihe prayer 
too was full of pathos, and better (ban the melody 
deserved. \ 

So much for the first, which is the longest, and 
it seems to us by far the best act of the three. 
The conclu'ion of our sketch must give way for 
this week toother matlers. 



The article on the first page by Hkihb, on Mkt- 
ERBKERi WB Iranslats, not because we think its apin- 

attention is called to the subject by the "North I 
Star," as indicating the strange enlhasiaam which [ 
this acme saliriat shared with all GermaDv for Mey- 
erbeer, abant the lime of the first success of Ltt \ 
Hagnmoli, (1836 — 10). Heine had sharp things | 
enough lo say of Meyerbeer in some of his later ' 
writings. I 

Ai length we are to have a beginning of classical 
music. Our mouths water, snd we have wailed 
long. Our yonng townsman, Mr.J. CD. P*BKKK, 
who hns ihe true tone and culture of an anist, is to 
lead offthis evening inanice little Soire^ at Chick- | 
ering's saloon. He has made a careful etad; of 
some of Becthoveu's earlier piano worts, wisely and 
modestly reasoning that he must do a good servire,' 
while things more fbrmidabla and brilliant are so 
common, by keeping us familiar with these. He will 
piny to-nik'ht the second of (he three Sonatas dedi- 
cated to Unydn, and (with aid fima the Uendelssohn 
Quintette Club) Ihe Trio No. 1, In E flat; also 
■mailer pieces hy Bach, Chopin if d HendeUsohn. 
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The Ctub will pifty with him dte fiiinoDa Schumann 
Quintei; Mr, Bjau't flarinet will discouno that 
svpet Aitdaale PratBmU bj Crnsell ; and Mrs. Lono 
will ning an air from Mozart ind Mr. Parker'a music 
> Tennjaon'i " Come into the gaiden, Maud." 

Who will re»iat bo choice a feaati And then, to 

Follow ap the toppi; of chamber mnsic. the Mrtt- 
del-^mlm Quintette Clab will commence their tigbth 
aai ttritt next Tuesday eTeniog. Mr. Adocst 
Fries hns happily recovered, and they will begin 
atronf;, with two new pieces for the fint part, viz: 
MoEirt's Fifth Qaartct, in A, and BcclhoTenV Fiano 
Trio, Op. 70, No. a, in E flat. Part second will in- 
clndc an Adafrio from n Clarinet Concerto bv Spohr, 
a Pnlnnatm hy Chopin, and Mendclaxohn's third 
QnarlPt. in D. The pianist will be Mr. Hiioo 
Leonhahd, a talented yonnj; artist, recently rrom 
I Lcipxie . . .There in comfort in the fnct that, if the 
i( public ifl-not ready to suMain Orcheatral Con- 
t^. [here will be pUnly of choice chamber mnnie 
for the few [ Bat wo do not despair of Bymphonic i 
under the slatne of BeclhoTCO yc(- If It 'cnnnot he 
Joneinone way, it mny be in another. Of the 1500 
WH'On lickela neccssarr to cnaranly dghl mnrerta, 
h«n>lv 700 were sohacrified for. Now we throw ont 
B hint: Who is there of the TOO. who wnnid not 
pladly bp held for the same amount for ttiy fiat pon- 
a. with the priTileite of attending one rchearanl 1o 
h (mnfeinit it eqnivalenl in fact to ttn concerts for 
{.lOO!), and with the^ndcrstandini; that the series 
shiiil hi' extended to tight, should ihey proie popular 



>'sw TOBK.— The musical erenl of the week has 
been the concerts of Thulbebo. of which he hm 
■Ircady Riven three. In the absence of our expected 

Enqidrtr't notice of Tuesday evening: 

waa filled to ita utmost capacity liat 
occoaiou of Mr. ^ 
of the B 



, by one of 
^ in New T 



be the most dJfflcult lesson for publi< 



r. Thalberft's first apijcifa 
tlonahle. Hecame before the Amer 
humhuft of any kind, reljin;; aole 



hizheat rank, and 
you; hear me if 



(he 



nd of the 



iblished beyond a doubt 
of the concerts. He n 
t confeoaed by everT bearer t 



who had preceded 
Wlien he bcRan to play, the firat imnieaeion waa 
that we had heard all tliia before, and heard it very 
mui^h to our satiafaction ; but after a while, even the 
dullest ear beitan to perceive that in addition to aome- 
thing thit It bad heard, there was somethinR that it 

familtar knowledge, and llr. Thalherg was listened to 



I if he w 



rcTolulio 



e triumnhanlly completed in Europe 
>. For Hi. Thalberg, young ag he is, 
f the present school of piano-forte 
plaVinit. ••••••• Mr. ThalberR's com- 
positions ftenerallj consist of what might be called 
Tatiallons upon an air ; Tariations of an air the; cer- 

siniplest theme that he may take as his subject ia no 
Ic^s remarkable than the crowd of brilliant, rnntastic, 
musical thoughts with which he adnms and itluatratca 
It. You hear this theme constantly; it goei ateadily 
and inexorably on; its bold steady march distinctly 
audible amid the musical tumult of arpeggios, scale 
pa»«agcs, octRTca, and fanciful outbursts and fteska 
of sound, which hia magic raiaes around it. This waa 
particularly remarkable last evening in the Fantaaiaa 
upon themes from I.a Sonnnmbula and in the grand 
variation, on the sir from I.-EHnr d'Antore. 
fgAs to Mr. ITiallierg'a playing we omit aa entirely 
superfluous, if not impertinent, all praiaes of its me- 
chanical ' ' ' ■ "" ' 



ic right and one left ;— he 



hem, and discovered how to uaei 
:iucb needed before ; some of 1 
a ahaolutely perfw 



Itbei 
and bis style! 



remarkable for every eieellence, is chiefly Fm for its 
brilliance, ita elegance, and its precision His accu- 
racy ia marvellous to the vetiie of the miraculous; 
and we do not u-onder at the story told, that one of 

of a 8ensalion,'hav!nK followed him In vain for* three 
yeare in the hope of hearing a false note, blew outhis 
brains in despair. Of this characteristic he gave a 
splendid example last evening in the Ktude with 
repeated notes. He nUyed this like a maebinewith a 
soul. There is nothing to lie said after such a per- 
formance as that, especially by musicians; mute 
admiration and wonder arc the ttibate which it exacts, 
if we except oulhuruls of applause ; but there is rcolly 
very little to be loi^ about absolute perfection. We 
have no space for further remark, however, at this 
time, and can only add that Mr. Thalbenr'a auccesa 
with his audience — one of the most cultivated ever 
siisembled in this city — waa complete, triumphant. 
He waa called vociferiiuslv after each performance; 
but complied with the demand for an encore but once. 
Not the Icnst attraction of 'be evening was the 
B-mring of Madame Con* pe Wiliiorht, who with 
Sicnrir MoRRi.Li ssaiated Mr. Thilrrbo. Madame 
J>E WiLHORST in voire and method ranVs hinh i 



oslhetlf.nowerMHrrl 



Her 



which she has studied with a success which indicates 
unnsnal artistic capshilities. Ft sinirfng U^t evening 
of Dimqut to mm and of the Air ftom // Tmrxttori 
was verv charming: and after the latter, she was 
desnrveillv recalled with an enthusiasm hardly inferior 
to that elicited by the hero o' the cvenlnir. 
Sinnor MobBlu'b nohle and purely delivered voice 



The Academy of Mus 



n StanVovitch oi 



U Trcvalore, whi 
Nord. A Strang 
which w* find thi 



followii 
indvtor. vt»' HirMs>ii. (ri 



MnndsvnWit.«b*n 






F. sJibnujrh Aiuo 






The Academy is rented for six weeks only, and at 
less than half the rent staled by the Tlimet. A new 
tenor is expected from Europe, when Yerdi's (bm- 
jourt Vrrdi!) Trariata and Sicilian Vttptrt will he 

brought out The German Opera, we regret to 

learn, has failed The new contralto, Hme.ANOU, 

arrived last Saturday. 

ForolK*. 



The Manehcslei 

Mr.Milliird, ayo. 
bow to a Manchea 
has been singing w 

The lower notes of 

??">'.";.":.'; 

chronicle a mon 



names may possibly be recognized. 



and in the highly deseriptite air, 
It once gave evidence that he pos- 
' remarkable and beautiful quality, 
if his register are, indeed, at presenl 
;ak and wanting in resonance, but 



voiable , 



1 allow Hayilnti 

l' sacred in the 
■torio singing. 



i^nit. Indeed, we neve 
beautiful air, ■' In nativ 
rare ajiprecistion of il 
ith such chaste and.jud 

speak always fur himseli 

'cmcmbTanccs of all tb 



lovers ol 
Mr. H 

of Manchester, though this, we believe, was his Urat 
appearance herein saeced music. Hia ponderous voice 
and dramatic style, more suited to the stage than the 

which Ibrm so prominent a portion of the oratorio. 
We were hardly prepared for the chaste style and 
deep feeling maufested in the doetto of the third 



e liave indeed seldom 

HiiNOVRR.— The following extracts are from a letter 
to the London Muiical World, Oct. 25 : 

The traveller in North Germany will do well to pass 
some time both at Hanover and Brunswick, on his 
way to the capiul of Prussia. At Hanover he will 
find a spB-ious and beautiful theatre, devoted on 
alternate nights to drama and opera. Marschner, the 
composer. Is music- director, and his latest opera. 
Jfant Heilirui, has maintained, if not raised, his fame 
as a dramatic composer. The performance of this 
work, which I heard recently, was remarkable in many 
respects, more so on the whole, however, for the 
mianble than (br any special excellence in the prin- 
cipal singers, who all sangin The ultra-German manner. 

The story of Hant HcitiZ/ is a little 'in'the Der Frr^ 
ehiilt-Vampvr style; and the music (although exhi- 
biting the tigheat measure of clevemesa) is little 
'ngeniouB compound of Spohr and 



Weber— or rath 

Marschner (who baa no no originality) finds it . 
to counterfeit the wild peculiarities of the fir ■ 



n of tl 



md elab 



tely-fini; 



ed oTchea 



I of the opera ai 



:tobe 



:. The diahlBfit. where the a , ... 

:es are directly conoemed, is labored and feeble ; 
'here their infiuence is merely suggested, a cer- 
vein of the Hoffmanesque becomes apparent, 
1 is uncommonly genial and attractive, ffan* 
111 appears to be popular; and, althouch Ilcrr 



,r/! 



effcci 



stlui!. The 



admirable eiecuiinn of seveial fine overtures, smonn 
othtrs, Moxart's to La n!eoim:a di Tito and Spohr'! 
rarely heard Machtth. The theatre may be described 
as imbedded in gardens. It Is built in the handsomest 



rc; 



of the interior, prest 
magnificent public ei 

tA^llar eight groacAen 



grasthen (about two sTiillings) they ct 
and comfortahlj accommndatcd aa In the Rtalla at 
either of out London Italiflil operaa. And then, too, 
how refreshing, 1 " * ■"" ' 



legina i 






\'=-; 



„..jwed?anrnd 

are tired at the end. The Kiiniglic) 
was commenced by the late king, In It 



-.---- . I. pi"y. 

J piece the greatest care 

'"'" ■'-'^iHcheB Hof^TheVt 
n Vna, and finish 
In i&52 by the reigning monarch of Monover. . . 
large enough to hold ncnriy 2,000 people, and both 

larger empire than the petty region which, once 
dependence of the English crown, is now govern' 
(aluioit despotically) by the aOlIeled cousin of o 
grarious Queen. 

The theatre, however, is not all that Hsi 



It is 



s of il 



iting 



) the 



Joseph joarhim resides her 

it of the year, in hit capacity of 

il Majesty the King. 

Joachim IB plsving more grsndlv than ever 

bad recently an opportunity of judging, 



performed the TUh quartet (_in F minor), the C sharp 
minor (poathumous), and the extraordinary fonue, 
Op. 115, originally composed as /itudt to the B flit 
posthumous, but afterwards published alone. I be- 
lieve that to read these work 



t eifeit, 



Duld be 



impossible. The fiiguc, for the 
least) revealed an iulelliplble design tnd a logical form 
of development. Certainly the moat daring, eitjava- 
gant and orii;inal specimens of fugue the art <-3n bon.st 
sre the two which Beethoven composed in the key of 
B flat— the one iinmediotcly under notice, and ihe 
/Wrto hU pianoforte soraW Op. 108. While povini; 
the first tribute to Joseph Joachim, I must not omit 
to acknowledgethe eminent talent displayed by Ucrrcn 
Eycrtt Slid Lindner, who showed themselves worthy 
comoanions of their distinguished rtmcert-mtttla. 

not enough. He has written, among other things less 
Important, four orchestral overtures, only one of which 
(that to IfamJetJ he baa had the courage to produce 
at the concerts he directs. This ia mistaken modesty. 
If Joachim does not lake advanUge of tl 
he baa mainly won by tl ' "' "" 






Besides il 



very little usa c 



i„..ut— -....«..- r, r by judging of 

the effects at which he aims, etkervite than vponpaper. 

He has the opportunity, ai 

in Joachim the element of a 



iginality—t great matt 
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BSBUn. — Th« Bofil Academf of Fine Arti cele- 
brated the biribd>y of their patrnn, the Kin|i. on the 

lAth iriiit., in the liiige toom of the SinK-Acsdemie. 
The Fe.lif«l-CanlBl» for the PDCHnion wea compoMd 
by Herr A. W. Baoh, Miaik-direelor, snd member of 
the Bemle of the Aeademy.— There in nolhinit new at 
the Royal Opera House, nhere Mite. Johanna Waf^er 
ii itlll the creat attiaeCion. She has been plsjlng 
Romeo, in / Monttcchi e CcgiulMi. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER 

TITTLL dn ■ SOIRKE u rhe Roaini «f lh> Mmia Unin- 
W niNa, (Muonke THUpts.) nn BtTDRDAV KVENINO, 



OHAHBSB OONOERTS. 

The Hendelssehii Qaiatette Club's 
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Hie Woiks of Chopin. 

[The fallowing is the substaace of i. little pamphlet 
published in I.ondon some years einco, without date 
or name of author, EntitlEd "An Essay on the Works 
of Frtdcric Chopin." It is written in rather a high- 
flown and cxtravaBanl stylo of eulOBj-, although it is 
in the main appreciative. It ia in fact an uncommonly 
clever muaic-scUcr's jKiff, iasued by the lA)ndon pub- 
lishers of Chopin'a music. Retrenching some of its 
moit transcendental auperfluiliea, we think it will not 

extent and character of this poet-piauiit'i compoii- 

Tlie prevailing tone of llie most popular piano- 
forte iniinic of the present day h unhpattliy and 
vit.'iou:i in tlic extreme. Morbid gentimentality 
has usuqied the prerogatives of teiielerneps and of 
patk-ion, while pasdagi^ of mere linjipr dexterity 
preside over wfiat was ones llie dnellitig-plaL-e of 

Iiure melody and in^uiiioiis I'Otitrivaiii-e. Ttic 
Dvo of beautiful and unafTei'ted liarmony seems 
whollv dead in the bosomi of moitem i-oinposer;, 
who, influenced by the etever trickery devi-Ioped 
in the muaie of M. M. and a host of others, 

think of nothina but now modes of showing how 
an iilca, in itself absolalcly phantasmal, sliall be 
presented in new fomu of clap-trap — sbalt be 
arpeggioed into fresh showers of trivialltv. With 
the exeepiions of Felix Mendelssohn ^nrthddy, 
Henri R.-ber, Stephen Il.-llur, Adolph Ileiisell. 
Charles Mayer, William SU'rndalc Bennett, and 
the auhjeet of the present essay, there is si-arcely 
an existing piano-lbrte eoinposcr who does not 
repeatedly mistake and sjbalitule inflation for 
enei^y — tnaudhn miKk sentiment for trtic feeling 
— vapid roiilacles, for natural brillianey. • • • 
To begin then with Frederie Cliopin, an illu!- 
Irions instance of pure and unworlifly genius, of 
'-ue and artistic inlellinenee — nnbendina to the 
Dlylieiiriu want! of motley fashion — depising the 
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popularity awarded by an ill-Judging and 

:i;ting mob — laughing at the sneers of 

l"the 

js, lav 



unreflwtini, 

ahalloir eritics, who, unable to comprehend "the 

lubile-soul^d psycbolofiiiinB" of real genius, lai 

bare to the public llieir plenary ignoi 

ill fitted to appreciate tbo unvitiated 



exalted merit, expose the dtillness of their feeble 
cftpaeity to Iho eonletnpt of the ill-natured, and 
the pity of the wi*e. On surveying the entire 
works of Frederic Chopin, wo find their era"'' 
charae [eristic to be — a profonndly poetic feeling, 
whieh involves a large doiiree of the transcendental 
and mystic — is essentially and invariably of pas- 
fionate tendenev, of melaneholy impression, ami 
mclaphysical coloring. Chopin does not carry off 
yoer feeling by storm, and leave you in a mingled 
maze of wonder and dismay ; he lulls your scnnes 
in ibe most delicious repoiie, intoxicates them with 
bewitching and oncea-'ing melody, tlad in the 
richest and most exqiiisite harmony — a harmony 
which abounils in striking and original fenttircs, 
in new and unexpei'ted combinations. The tint 
works which Chopin presented to the world, 
though, of course, not endowed with the decisive 
and individual characti-r of his now perfected 
style, clearly pronou need themselves the offspring 
or a vigorous intellect — of energetic originative 
genius, untrammeled by conventionalities, unfet- 
tered by pedantry. Aa he has progressed, hi« 
style lias grown up and expanded like some goodly 
tree, which cnsts the shallow of exuberant foliage 
over a labyrinth of untrodden paths; a refuge for 
all beautiful and fantastic shapes — children of his 
etherial fancy, of his nlastic and glowing imamna- 
tion. The extent and variety of hia work?, wliich 
are almost wholly devoted to the piano-fbrle, 
plainly indicate the une<]ualled fertility — -the ovet^ 
flowing luxnrianee of hia invention — the endless 
diversity — the unprecedented abundance of his 



His CoKCERTOB — only surpaswd, if indeed 
they besurpa.'se'l, by those of the "rcat Beethoven 
— are va.-t in their conception, bold in their outline, 
rich in their motives, minniely and dcxteroniily 
finished in their details. The first, in E minor. 
Op. 11, (dedicated by Chopin to his friend anil 
fellow-nrtist, Kalkbrenner, whoie enilmiiiaAiic 
admiration of him and his works is as welt known, 
aa it is frequently and ardently expressciJ) com- 
bines all the passion and inicni<e excite me ikl of 
the great modern schools, wiih the distinct plan, 
and clear development, of the old masters ; the 
learning of a Sebastian Ikch is joined to the 
ideality of a Mendelssohn, the untiring melody of 
a Hossini, the mystic grandeur of a Weber, and 
the dreamy restlessne^ of a Sierndale Bennett — 
the whole colored wiih the delicious pcculi^irltics 
of Chopin's own piijunnt and eharminjr manner, 
seasoned with the infinite and captivating grai'es 
which distinguish and place him apart from, and 
Iteyond the n-acli of all oilier modern composers. 
• • • The second Concerto, in F minor, 
has, in addition to the above named enviable 
characteristics, an originality «> marked, as to 
place it bevond the pale of all ordinary' eomposi- 
tionsof Ihu'kind. ItsdifRcukien, (hough enormous, 
are amply compensated by the fascination of its 
melody, the richness of its harmonies, and the 
ingenious management of its on:hcstri^ accompani- 
ments. " " • Next in importance to the 
Concertos, must be ranked those inimitable 
Studikb, which have efl'ectcd more for the rapid 
advancement of pianoforte playing to the utter- 
most limits of perfection, than any elementary 
works that are extant. The universal reception 
of these, at all the great musical schools Ihroughoul 



refutable 



] favor of 



excellence. They comprehend 



every modifteation of style necesary for the 
attainment of a thorough mattery over the piano- 
forti' ; from the grand to the playful — fiom (he 
grave to the gay— from 'the elalioraie to the simple 
— from the sublime to the beautiful — every shadow 
of sentiment is depicted— every mood of pas'-ion 
— every diversity of phrase — is not merely touched 
upon, but thoroughly and effectively accomplished. 
To obtain an entire command over these splendid 
studies, (which command involves an unnoubted 
mastership over every diSiculty that modern or 
ancient piano-forte mu^c presents,) it is advisable 
to commence with a careful practice of the 
twenty-four Preludes, througo all the keys, 
(Op. 2S,) which are evidently intended by the 
composer as a preface to his more elaborate work. 
These charming sketches might be easily mistaken 
for some of the lighter effusions of Sebastian Bach, 
from the remarkable adherence to the severe 
diatonic school of progressions, (smacking so 
strongly of the manner of the old masters,) for 
which they are distinsuished — suggesiing one 
proof among a hundred, of the large range of 
Chopin's musical reading, which evidently has 
been directed to the works of every composer 
whose labors are worth knowing. One thing is 
certain, viji. — to play with the proper feeling and 
rorrect execution, tbo preludes and studies of 
Chopin, is to be, neither more nor leas than a 
Jini/hed pianist — and, moreover — to comprehend 
them thoroughly, to give a life and a tongue to 
their infinite and most eloquent tubileties of 
expression — involves the necessity of being in no 
less degree a poet than a pianist — a philosophical 
thinker than a mu^cian. Common-place is iii- 
stinciively avoidcil in all the works of Chopin — a 
stale cadence, or a trite progression — a hum-druin 
subject, or a worn-out passage — a vulgar twist of 
the meloily, or a hackneyed sequence— a meagre 
haiinony, or an unskilful counterpoint — may in 
vain be looked fbr throughout the entire range of 
his compositions, the prevailing characteristics of 
which are, a feeling as uncommon aa beautiful — a 
treatment as original aa felicitous— a melody and 
a harmony as new, fresh, vim>rous and striking as 
they an! utterly unexpcctea and out of Iho ordi- 
nary track. In taking up one of the woiks of 
Chopin, you are entering, as it were, a fairy-land, 
untrodden by human footsteps — a path hitherto 
unfiequenleJ but by tbo great compoeer himself; 
and a faith and a devotion, a de»ire to appreciate 
ami a ilelerminalioa to uadenland, are absolutely 
neceaary to do it anything like ailequate jusiice. 
As Coleridge remarks, in reference to the in- 
spired truths of Holy Writ, " There are more 
' ■autjful things that _firul at, raiher than are 



Chopin, than in those of almost any other authc 
existing or dead, if we except, perhaps, Bach, 
Beethoven and Mendelasohn B^irtholdy. 

Among the lesser compo^tions of Chopin, tbe 
" MAZtTRKAS," those " caoinct piclores," as Liszt 
has happily designated them — those green snots 
in the desert — those quaint inatehes of melan- 
choly song — those outpourings of an unworldly 
and trustful soul — those musical floods of tears 
and gushes of pure joyfulness — those exquisite 
embodiments ot^ fugitive thoughts — those sweet 
complaints of unauknowledged genius— stand 
alone and uorivalled. These are wholly and in- 
dividually creations of Chopin, which none have 
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dnred to imitate, '(for who, indeei), could BSpire 
to imilat« that which la inimitable ?)portra,ving in 
vivid colors tha patriotism and home-feeling of 
the RTcal Polish fompO"er, (sre need hardly re- 
mind our readers that Poland bovla the honor of 
havin<E fiven birth to Cbopin,) affording vent in 
passionate cloquenra to ibe beautiful and necrct 
thou;ihts of bis euilelfss heart. Of thuie there 
are eight seta, alF of the rarest lovviinesi, spark- 
ling with geniita, redolent with fragrant thought 
— very nosegaj-s of sweet and balmy melody. If 
we hare a preferenci^, wbeir all is beauty uniui^ 
passed, it is fur Ibe first and eiiib sets, whiub for 
quaint and happy melody, rich and delicious hai^ 
mony, ingcmaos and novel treatment, are unri- 
valled sinue music was an art. How often have 
we turned our laujihter into tear*, our tear* inio 
laughter, by ibe aid of these delicate idcati^ims, 
these sweet gliuipws of a world tar from our own, 
"Whsre music, and maoulight, and beaut j araene!" 
thete dear confessions of a bashful mind, retiring 
within the mantle of its onn loveliness, from very 
moilesty of its rare dewrli 1 • • ■ 

Another intereaiin" feature amon^ the miscel- 
laneous works of Chopin, is comprised in (he 
Nocturnes, a species of compodlion which he 
haa carried out to a preater degree of perfection 
than any other author. On these elegant 
sketches, all the Jinene, all the coquetry, all the 
infinitesimal delicacies, all the minute and barely 
perceptible graces, which, conglomerated into a 
whole, form what is termed tlgle, mu.ot be lav- 
ished, in order to interpret fairly Ihcir inSnite 
meaning — to developa completely ibeir manifold 
beauiios. Tbey are tnuinphant answers to ihe 
"aspcrsers of Chopin, who, rrom inability to seize 
bis intentions, by reason of their intense subtlety 
— who, from incapability of bringing out his 
phrases, owing to a lack of the Irgnio quality in 
their playing, are bold enough to accuse bim of a 
deficiency in melody, a requiute which, strange to 
ny, he poasessei in a more remarkable degree than 
any other living composer for the piano. To 
hear one of these eloquent streams of pure lovli- 
ncM delivered by such pianists as J. Rnscnhain, 
F. Liait, E. Ferkhert, Wm. Holmes, or H. Field, 
m pleasure loe have frequently enjoyed, is the 
very Iranscendancy of musical deligbt. Every 
one of these is a perfect gem ; we would not dis- 
parage the lest by giving a preference to any one 
of them ; they are, wiihoul an exception, veritable 
chef iTteavren of their kind, and would have 
placed Chopin in the first rank of modern com- 

CT» had ho indited nothing else. There are 
leen of them, all of which are as dear to us 
as close relationship can make them. • • ■ 

In his PoLOXAiBES too, of which he hao writ- 
IfiD seven, of various lengths and forms, Chopin 
has marched many strides beyond the vulgar 
track of the generality of such tbings. These 
are remarkable for a boldness of phraseology', a 
deci>ion of character, a masterly continuouancss 
of purpose, and a sftarkllnp brilliancy of passage, 
which are entirely out of tbo reach of second-rate 
thinkers, as is amply manifested by Ihe failure of 
one and all the attempts to ape their peculiarities, 
_i.:..i, — jjjjj, issuing from the hands of the en- 
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the shelves of rha publiahera to groan under 
of corruption aud decay. Chopin, in his Polo- 
naises, and in his Mazurkas, Las aimed at those 
charai'teristics which distinguish the national 
music of his country so markedly from that of all 
ollieia — that quwnt idiosyncracy — that identical 
wildness and fantasiicaliiy— that delicious ming- 
ling; of the sad and the cheerful, which invariabFy 
and fon:ibly individualize the musiu of those 
northern countries, whose languages delight in 
combinations of consonants, nrcdf, M^mrbnu— 
wise, such as the Russian and Polish. As mere 
pieL'es of display, they are equal, if not superior, 
to (hose noted compositions of the same class 
which have proceeded from the inspired pen of 
Weber, and from tbe marked effect they always 
produce on a mixed auditory, are admirably cal- 
culated for drawing-room diaplay. • • • 

The Waltzes of Chopin are distinct from 
those of any other composer, by reason of their 
more fluent melody, their greater length, tbeir 



superior elaboration, their ampli 
harmony, and other characterislu's of an elegant 
and cultivated mind. Of these there are five, all 
of extreme beauiy and angular originality, and far 
superior to anything else of the class extant If 
we may be allowed to entertain a preference, we 
should s<>lL<ct that exquidtcly plaintive moKcau 
in A minor, (No. 2 of " Troii Granden Valtei," 
Op. 34) which from the first bar to the last is of 
most unspotted lovelinest, or that animated loi^ 
rent of exultation, "L' Invitation pour la ilnnte," 
which, tor continued and energetic brilliancy, 
for fn-sh and invigorating melody, has scarcely a 
parallel. 

Besides these, there are the Ballades (three 
of them), a species of songs without wordi, equal 
in their way to those of the celebrated Mencfels- 
Bobn, though in no way whatever, be it under- 
stood, an imitation of them. Tbey require an 
infinitude of varied exprcsjson in ihi-lr perform- 
ance, a delicacy of touch, a sureneas in the exe- 
cution of passages, and a si'n^'n^ lone, of which 
only mtetlectual pianists can boast, but which are 
strinsentty imperative in onler to their entire ap- 
preciation. Ihey will not endure a slovenly, 
scrambling, uncertain mode of playing; the per- 
former must think as a poet, and possess ihe 
power of giving a reality to his impulses through 
Ihe medium of remarkable manual dexterity. 
We have frequently met wilb instances of very 
remarkable musicians, who have been excluded 
from the comprehension of Chopin's music simply 
from inability to render it exactly according to 
the intentions of the composer, by reason of a 
want of those finger-requisites, which are at least 
half the battle in the formation of a perfect 
pianist ; laboring under this deficiency, tbey have 
rashlv deni>-d Qiopin tliat rare dlsUnction with 
which the fint authonlies in Europe have en- 
dowed bim, until, chance favoring ihem to Ibe 
hearing of one of his competitions, correctly and 
thoroughly mastered by some pianiit de la prt- 
miere force, they have immediately, and with the 
ready frankness and liberality only appertaining 
to real talent, owned the error of the impression 
under which they had been laboring, and ranked 
themselves thence-forward among ihe crowd of 
hid most enthusiastic arlmirers. We mention this 
especially, because the Ballades, more so almost 
than any others of the works of Chopin, absolutely 
insist upon a finish of performance, only aitainaUe 
by severe study, and a airong desire to " read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest." " He that 
hatb ears to hear let him hear."— He who enters 
upon Ihe study of Chopin's poetical music with 
Ihe heartlessness of an infidel, or the indiS'erence 
of a sceptic, will be at a discount for his trouble ; 
let him cease his endeavors to attain, what, to him, 
FROM LACK OF FAITH, is Unattainable; let him 
descend from the loftiest clouds of ideal sublimity, 
and grovel amid tbe mire of the mindless mum- 
mery of the popu^r composers, and the unmythleal 
in Art — Chopin is beyond bim. He, on the other 
band, who approaches him wiih a veneration, and 
a faith, and a love, pre-created by the coupling 
of antici|)ation and desire, will find, to his delight, 
his most extravagant preconceptions realized, and 
will at once declare, that Chopin is by far the 
Most poetical, by many degrees the most purely 
intellectual of modern [nano-forte writers. 

Perhaps one of [he most extraordinary of all 
Iho works of Cbopin, both on account of its 
exceeding originality, and its strangely funtasiic 
structure, is the grand Sonata, in tbe sullen and 
moody key in B Hut minor. This wild and gloomy 
rhapsoily is precisely fitted tor a certain class of 
enthusiasts, who would absolutely revel in its 
phantasm agonal kaleidoscope. • • ■ 

In his Trio, tor ptano-forle, violin, and violon- 
cello, Chopin has had to contend against Ibe popu- 
larity of the lighter effusions of Keissiger, which 
are almost the life and soul of the great body of 
amateurs — and — a harder task still — against tbe 
gorgeous imagination of a Beethoven, tbe oriental 
etaUjra^on of a Spobr, the mystic playfuineai of 
a Kalliwoda, the graceful melody of a Uuasek, the 
wild uneartblioeaa of a Weber, the pure clasncality 
of a Beber, the earnest intensity of a Uendelssohn, 
and the flowing facility of a Hummel ; — yet wa 
feel bound to say, be has succeeded in producing 
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a work which Heert clear of the pecullarilies of 
each of the schools — the flimsy, the poetical, tbe 
strictly classical, ire., as above eniinently repre- 
sented — a work of a mixed kind, thai, were it 
more generally known, would be hailed with 
delight by the lovers of this most interesting and 
thoroughly domestic specie* of chamber music, 
lis superior attraction to the trios of Rei-u-iger 
depends munty on the higher beauty of the 
materials of which it is composed — lince, as a 
eculion, it is perfectly within 
mass of trio playen. Its pro- 
is will conduce to the elevation 
'ling for music of llie general 

the mere consciousness of his being able to feet 
and appreciate music of so grave and lolly a 
character — while, on Ihe other hand, it will faiili- 
late bis powers of execution from ibe novelty of 
lis tbrms of p.vsage, and the freshness of its com- 
binations, wliich place it wholly apart from any { 
work of tbe kind hitherto produced. It is by no 
means so abstruse as the trios of Beethoven, (the 
great ones,) still less does it emulate the deeper 
intricatry of those of Mendelssohn, and further off 
than ever is it from the enormous complexities of 
tbe trio in E minor, of Spohr — the only work of 
Ihe kind which has proceMed from the fertile pen 
of that great master. A tolerable pianist — a good 
second-rate violinist — and a moderaielv-skilful 
violoncellist — may easily master this trio, with 
satisfaction to themselves, and pleasure to Ihe 
hearers; and its excessive beauty cannot fiul of 
conducing to its extended popularity, when once 
it shall become known. • • • 

We must next speak of IhcScHRRZOS, ofwhich 
there are three, each deserving individual notice, 
both on account of rare merit and distinct character. 
Tbe first, in B minor, known in England as " Z< 
Banijuel Infernal," has a wildness and a grotet- 
querte about it, which, in addition to its immense 
difficulties, will prevent its immediate appreciation 
by any bat thorough musiciaus. A careful inves- 
ligatiim, however, cX the materials of which it is 
composed, cannot fail of inducing a comprehcniqon 
of what, at first, might have appeared almost 
incomprehensible, and thia once obtained, tbe 
path is open to the hearty admiration which must 
inevitably follow. With Chopin's music, the 
intellect mu^t be satisfied ere the heart can be 
touched; — but once obtain the sanction of tba 
intelligence — once render clear the artful laby- 
rinth which the philosophical composer has 
imagined— one catch a sight of liis design and 
encompass his meaning — and enthusiasm immeili- 
ately usurps.the place of frigid analjsis — ^the heart 
sits on tliH throne but now occupied by the judg- 
ment. We know no better instance of what we 
have oflen asserted to our musical friends — via. — 
that in Chopin's music, what frequently appears 
dryest and most uninviting on a first and super- 
ficial acquaintance, l>ecomcs, on a closer intimacy, 
matter of such evident and undeniable beauiy, 
that you are astonished how you could ever have 
presumed to question its supremacy, or doubt of 
IIS transcendani excellence. And so, this Scheno 
in B minor, which at first appears crude and 
ol>scure, in process of lime comes out as clear aa 
the noon, without a speck or flaw, without, in fact 
a single blemish of any kind ; and we venture 
to predict, that those, who at Gr«t will hardly be 
persuaded to look into it, terrified by its aeeming 
vagueness and complexity, will, in the end, make 
it a stock-piece for performance, either at home 
or abroad. The second Scherzo in D flat, ihougb 
not a whit less mystical and abstruse, is infinitely 
lem sombre than its predecessor, and is likely to 
encounter a tai^r number of admirers, both on a 
first ai^quatnlance and after a longer intimacy. 
It is in the brilliant slyle, and for pure effect is 
equal to any of the moat popular pieces ot Tbal- 
berg, besides being immeasurably superior, in a 
musicid point of view. The thinl Scherzo, in C 
sharp minor, is the moat recherthi of Ibe ihree, 
and altogether one of the most extraordinary of 
the works of Cbopin. For wild and unearthly 
grandeur, it may via with tbe best movements ol 
tke same kind that have proceeded from the pen 
of Beethoven, and though extrava^jilly rhap- 
aodica! in its outline, and almost —'"' ••—^•~ 
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manic, beinn nymmetrk-al in \lr. wandering, Hppro- 
priare in ils oddily, (for it will be admitted that a 
grotPiique subJKct inu<il rpqiiire grolemue handling 
— anil here both tutiject and liand ting are gro- 
tesque,) eontinnous in its inyatitUm. 



n th* OBiau of Qu 



A tiTCTD, ■mall and Blight at boUd, 

A withered wreath for (ign I 
Within, ■ roatchleii celUr, 6Ued 

With cool and golden wine ! 
A window rail of biakm pott— 

With blooming roaes crowned ! 
Within, griTG pates, with hippj thought!. 

The Cable sitting round ! 
A little church, half gone to dnit. 

The galc-waj choked and low ; 



lie'* hMTcnl; flow I 



Within, d«v 

And n 
A coachman blind, with hone* lame. 

And, dragging Ibroagh the sand, 
A ricketty coach, and in the lame 

The (aireit maid in the land ! 
A naked, hoary, rocky vale, — 

Within, rreah fountains leaping ! 
Old ruina, deaolate and pale, — 

Within, green iry creeping ! 
Ay. look at me, the trareller, her*. 

With wind and innahine tanned, 
Uj cap and coat this many a year 

All gray with duit and aand I 
Tel in my bteatt apting'breeiea blow. 



Kernel and ahell are two thinga, then — 

This truth hsi trarel taught 1 
Crack null or traiel, gentlemen. 

It you believe it not I o. t. b. 

For Dvlchfa Joninal of Katie. 

From tliA Conntry. 

Natick, Not, 15, 1B56. 

It anows. The weather la growing breezy and 
freeiy, and making poor tnortala wbeeiy and ineezy. 
Mr. Frost has been hard at work o' nighls, and with 
the aid ot EuTiu, Koliaque, and him whom one of my 
neighbor! cbIIb " Old Borax," has ruined the Great 
Fainter'a piclnre. of which I wrote you in my last. 
I dill not think llien that I should keep the world lo 
ion); wailing for farther news from thii metropolis. 
The delay may be altribnlcd to pressure of business, 
or to preoccupation with the afTain of the nation, or 
to an alarming slate of health, or to a failure on the 
port of the pojtoffice ; in short, to any cauw bat m- 
dolencc and forgclAilnen of duly. 

Doubtless it witt be gratifying to the public to 
learn that on iho 15th aIiimo,tlie morning aher I 
sent yon my letter, the lalior upon our common 
began, and now all is reduced to ils primilivo flal- 
art* ; the hillocks and mounds hare been laid low, 
and all the rough places are smooth. Our bosoms 
are Glled with hope that this event is hut a precursor 
of all those impruTemcnts mentioned in my caca- 
Ic^uo, and if so we shall never rest until the school- 
house has a bell, and the chtirch has Its stone and 
chain fence flni^hed. 

We have had exciting time). Politic* have raged 
rampantly. Speeches have been made, and trutbg 
ntiercd, and arguments enforced; but alack I truth 
is DOW, as eiithtcen hundred yeare ago to the Jeirs, a 
stumbling hi wk, and to our " Greeks" ~ 
Bat still wtf have had glori 



ning a Demosthenes from Lowell addrfned the 
" Greeks" in the school house — a realizalion of Ba- 
phael's cartoon, " The school at Athens"; and as 
by (hat lime the new band had achieved a tunc, 
sonorous metal blew us martial sounds. It was a 

This inne was one of Ibe mott neutral tunea I 
have heard. It was al all times ready— annper pom- 
hit — and spake in encouraging strain* (o every party 
in succession. It must not he inferred that our men 
of brass have not added (o their list of pieces — that 
their repertory consists of bat one tuoe atl told ; by 
no meana ; ihcy practice like heroes, and what wiih 
their pablic performances and private rehearsals, I 
have grown anxioas Icsi the sad fite overtake them 
of the man immortalized by Hood, who blew his 
face to a point ! Upon considemtion, however, J 
think Hood's man must have been a performer upon 
some reed intrument, and that the btowers of brass 
are rather bound to blow themsclrea away body and 
breeches, until nothing is left of our brass band but a 
row of heads with spherical cheeks, like so manycber- 
ubim- from old tombstones, barring the wings. IF 
this event occun, I will send yon word. Will not 
brass bands take ihls subject into serious considera- 

One of my neighbors informed me the other day 
that Natick is getting to be one of the most " popu- 
lar" towns about. I thought of this election day, 
when more than eight hundred rotes were cast, 
whera I can remember thirty-five or forty at the 
nost as the usual number. This is indicated too by 
the constant use of oor school-house hallo' nighta; 
otve night a fair to askiat a feeble religions society; 
another night a fair for the Methodist organ pur- 
chase ; then apolitical meeting; then a lecture for 
some benevolent object ; next a scries of lectures on 
"Biology," with special reference to the ology of the 
pocket; and so might the list be quite iodeflnitely 
extended. Then again there are onr weekly police 
reports, in which the name* of my old scboolmites 
figure as justice* and eounseL I went in to hear a 
trial the other day, and it seemed for all the world 
but another of the moot conns oor old dehating club 
used to hold, as I looked upon Justice Morse and (be 
lawyers, until the anxious faces of the culprits 
showed me (hat it was not boys' play. Then I felt, 
"I am growing old, flohn," alas and alack-aday I 
and that the children already sit in the seats of (heir 
fathers. Speaking of children, the little ones, whose 
name is legion, are a constant marvel to me. I 
know that in the order of nature, children, like 
offences, must needs come, and that there is no woe 
denounced against those by whom they come. Bat 
when ihey go trooping by in squads, and I inquire : 
"The fathers, where aro thcjl " and learn thai they 
for their pa and ma-lernity go back only to the boys 
and girls of my school days, here comes in tho 
wonder. Vou remember the pious epitaph upon tha 

" Shi ipriDi DP u ■ Iioppnsnia, 
And wu cut don u a s|iai»KErua '■ " 
The multitude of little folks seems to me to have 
sprung up like (ho "hoppergrasECB." Ileaven fore- 
fend that they bo cut down like the sparrowgrasu-s ! 
Tod know what exquisite weatiier ws had on 
Wednesday. I nsed Dp the afternoon in a walk. 
We huve beanlifnl walks hei«, if they are not yet 
known extensively. Our ponds and bills, if desti- 
tute of gmndeur and sublimity, have as much quiet 
and rural beauty as you will often Bnd. My walk 
was to (he hill country. In the eastern part of the 
town wo have fonr bcaotifut, smooth, ronnded hills, 
in a perfect line from North to South — Pegan, Car- 
ver, Broad's, and a fourth, whose name is jet no- 
known to the historic muse. It was to the sninmit 
of Broad's that I made my way, and a delightful 
hoar I had there. To the passenger on (he railroad, 
which follow* the depression dividing Broad's from 



the hill Kameleas, the elevation fs not at all mark- 
worthy; and yet when you are there, there is a wide 
extent of country in view, and a high degree of 
beanty lo reward the ascent. To the northwest the 
eve overlooks (he two or thnchnndred house* of ot 
Tillage, catching a glimpse of Cochitoate Fond 
beyond, and wanders away over Framingham, nntil 
it rests upon the blue mas* of Wachnaet ; and lo the 
North a line of dim and misty points in the horizon, 
we recognize at the Monadnock and oilier hill* of 
New Bampsbire. Extensive tracts of woodlatid add 
a pecaliar charm to the entire view lo me, and it is 
a serious cause of regret that I had not strength li 
visit this spot when, not brown, but brilliant- hned 
Autumn was here In all her glory. 

South-easterly I have the valley of the Charles 
spreadin<; out, immediately after passing between 
Fcgan and Carver, into. a brood and beanlifnl vale, 
and giving me an uninterrupted view, away to (he 
high hill* of Hilton, That part of the South vil. 
lags of our (own which is apread out opon Elkrt 
plain is in sight just far enongh below and at just 
the right distance to be picturesque. The ri 
which is excessively winding, peeps out here and 
there from the woods along ils shores, and fram the 
brown remains of the foliage of deciduous trees ri 
glorious masses of the dark green pines. Perhaps 
the view down this vale is a little better when taken 
from Carver When I was a child Can'er waa cov 
ered with a noble forest of chesnni, hickory and 
pine ; and I can recall as distinclty as the event! 
yesterday, the strange and then inexplicable feelings 
with which, after filling my basket with nuts. I nsed 
to stand and gaze upon the villages, the winding 
river, the beautiful sweH'of Pegan, the dark woi 
the farm houses away in the distance, silent as the 
abodes of death, and the heights of Milton clad in 
robes of deep bli\B, while the autumn winds whis- 
pered solemnly to the pines or chatted cheerfully . 
with the other lives, and the sound of the rushing of 
the water at the milldam came up the hill, swelling 
or dying away with each change in the intensity of 
the breeze. Several limes, after long periods, e 
year* Intervening, I have ascended the dear oU hill. 
and making all due allowance for the influenr 
early association, I still find the view so beautiful, 
that I can understand now what I then but felt. 
But we will go bock lo Brtiad's. 
The spirit of speculation is now rife in our toi 
A has l«nght this fnrm, B. that ; C Is laying out 
house lots here and D there ; E stands ready lo 
vest, and F is equally willing to sell, and so it goes. 
While on the hill I too began to speculate. Not in 
the same manner though ; all the money specula- 
tions in which I engage take place when I am on 
the committee of ways and means, speculating how 
to settle my board bills. I began to speculate upon 
a point, which just now is cresting great division In 
our " Nalick Society of Antiquaries." which associa- 
tion, counting all the active, honorary and corres- 
ponding members, consists of two persons — Austin 
B. and a certain correspondent of Dwight's Journal 
of Hasic, who may as well not be named. Now (his 
question upon which such opposite opinions have 
been advanced, to the great benefit of archaeological 
science and the mannfacturers of ink, is, as to the 
route which the apostle Eliot, of blessed mem 
that devout servant of God, wa* wont (o take npon 
his Thursday visits to the Indian plautatiou, which 
then occupied the beautiful hills and valley of which 
I hare been writing. You must know that " Te 
Indian plantation" al Haiick was originally a part 
of the town of Dedham, and I had always Uken il 
for granted thai Mr. Eliot's road hither was hy way 
of (hat town and through a part of the piesent town 
of Dover, by which roaie he would flr«t reach " ye 
strcetonje soothe side of ye river Charles, so called 
by fe famous Captaine John Smithe, in honor of ye 
moat high and mighlie Prince Charles." Uy oppo- 
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cnt, bowevcT, al r mcctinf; of oar mciety, sof^sted 
that this was wron;;, he being of opinion ihHt the wa/ 
from Hoxhnry led ihrough wliat is now Kewlon, 
1 crosjcd the river " itl ye groat fording pUco." 
w the Lower Falls, in the town aforesaid. Con- 
sidering Iho great iniporiBnr« of the qncstlon al 
latDC, I maj alTirm that its diaca^sion has thus far 
been carried on with all due deconim, anil that no 

' Bcvere peraonalittes have bees nttertd — al all 

Its not in comparison with what we have become 
hahitnated to in discnssing poUtici. Now, from the 
aammit of Broad's the whole conotry concerned is 
before one, and I find, on the most careful examina- 
cin, that it could make bnt very liltlo differenco in 
stance which coarse the reverend preacher adopted, 
and the olher pnr'y has aa much (o favor his position 
a priori as I. Bnt who ever heard of a member of 
an antiquarian society admitting i^och a thing to his 
opiMnant? No, sirl thoagh convinced, I shell 
ai^o still. My long arguraetit is well under weigh 
and will occopjr half the nest volnme of the soriely's 
proceodingg. [I mention this si literary intelligence 
from Nalick.] 1 will not ro into the matter now, aa 
your Jaumal ia not pHTlienlarly devoted lo eneh dis- 
eussioni, bnt leave yoa to read the entire contro- 
versy, when printed, or the review of it, which of 

:sa will appear in the North ATncricun, as you 
may choose. I aaaurs jon it is very clear lo my 
Diud thnt Mr. Eliot came the Dover route, or that 
he might have done so had be wished, which is soffl- 

it ground for the aignment. There may be a 
(pico of vanity ia Iho confession, but fancy sees in 

le hitura edition of " The Qoarrels of Aathora," a 
Urge Epaca devoted li> a history of the great contro- 
versyoa Ber. John EKot'8'n>ad lo Katick planta- 
tion 1 A. -w. I. 



TnrlHrlaht'i Jennial of UniSg. 

Sacred Hosic at Hazaisth, Fa. 

Nazareth Hall has jiist completed its bandreth 
jear, and m the eelcbrslion of ihia centennary 
epoch is si^naUzed by Mcred tnnsic, xome partic- 
alars reapecting it may not be devoid of intereat 
:o you. 

The Hall, which now is, and has been Tor the 
greater part of the past century, a boarding 
school, was originally built for the purpose of 
miiiiodating Count Zinzendorf, who was ex- 
pected to remain and occupy it on his second 
vimt to America, an event wbiuh never took 
place. The Hail was subsequeotl^r used aa a 
place of worship, and the upper apartments for 
school pnrpoies. The whole building ia now ap- 
propriated to the use of the school, and the reli^- 
services are performed in a new churcb of 
modem construction. 

On the present occasion Ihe interior of this 
edifice was tastefully decorated, and much labor 
had been bestowed in decking the altar with 
hemlock wreaths and various floral devices. On 
the sides of the altar were transparent itisuriptions 
n German, being select and appropriate paaaagcs 
from Scripture. The whole appearance of these 
decoraltons, intimating to the observer, aa be 
entered the chapel, that one hundred years had 
just elapsed, and that a second century was about 
being entered upon, was interesting and sugges- 
. This mode of aildtng the designs of art to 
the observances of the fesiiv^ is one of Ihe 
marked peculiarities of the Moravian cuttus, and 
n every special occasion the boughs of the per- 
ennj/>l hemlock, the evei^reen laurel, and the 
trailing mosaea are called into reqaisition lo lend 
tbei? aid to the sacred joys of the festival. • 
-, AIL that b poetical in religionb resorted to, lo 



make the occasion truly festive in its character 
and an event of spiritual pleasare. 

Tlie early malutinal service was opened by the 
uiinal choral on trombones, which was then fol- 
lowed by a full orchestral anthem of old clasaic 
composition, a species of murac of which the Mo- 
ravians poispss a lar^e fund. 

The well-known quartet of trombones upon 
nearly all occasions ushers in the solemnities of the 
festival, and as the old German choral, with its 
perfect harmony and divested of all superlicial 
attire, falls upon the ear through those Ions- 
drawn wind notes, a feeling of pleasant and sol- 
emn cnmpoHure invests the soul. 

The services of the first day's celebration of 
this centennary, inclading the evenin<T perfonn- 
ances, were all blended with orchestral and 
choral song. In this last description of mustc the 
old German choral is that which is still chictly in 
vt^ue amongst us. The tunes in use at various 
pcritKis among the Moravians number more than 
five hundred, althai;gh those moat generally sung 
do not exceed ono hundred. These chorals 
having their origin during and before Luther's 
lime, have been banded doon, with various Im- 
provements in the arrangement of voices, to ihe 
present generation. Many of Ihe chorals are of 
Moravian origin, having been composed by emi- 
nent organists of an earlier day, wnong whom 
were Jaeschke, Crdger, and others. 

The choral in Ihe opening of Mendelssohn's 
Paului is also found in the depository of Mora- 
vian hymns, and is frequently sung in church 
services. 

Respecting the pure tendency of ihls species of 
sacred music, ihere never appears to have been 
any diifvrence of opinion. The Moravian choral, 
as sung by a whole congrega^n, with a good in- 
termixture of bass and tenor voice*, is altogether 
inimitable ; and although it would seem necessary 
that the mind should be educated and led up- 
wards into this kind of harmony, it is certain that 
when once there it will never depatl from it. 
The merit of this sacred music is found in its un- 
dying nature; those who have been educated in 
it never forwike it, and the' melody heard in 
youth grows sweeter in old age. 

The organ is nearly always used in accompani- 
roent, but there is a solemn beauty in the four- 
voice choral, without the organ, that almost ^vea 
it the preference. In all the open air perTorm- 
ance. Ibis effect-in pure vocal bannony ia senaiblj 

In the memory of all Ihe older Moravians, the 
trombone ia an endeared instrument. Its harmo- 
nious tones, sent forth in the quiet evening from 
the belfry, tells you invariably of Ihe departure 
of some earthly spirit, and the well-known eho- 
rala that are chosen for this occasion, become the 
recorded poetry of the heart. 

The jubilee was extended to a second day, 
and closed in the usual manner of the higher 
Moravian festivals, with the Love Feast and 
Sacrament. 

As regards the former ceremonial, I have to 
observe that it received its origin from the Agapm 
of the early Christian church, and has been held 
in strict observance since the days of Count Zin- 
Eendorf. As to its import and the feeling this 
simple rite inspires, litlle can be said in the way 
of description. As an old institution of a people 
and a church, it stands far above crilicism. The 
love feast ia always rendered a joyous 



by the usual good old classic music, performed in 
full choms, with orchestral accompaniment, and 
by the singing of the time-honored choral. With- 
out this adjunct, indeed, it (is well as all other 
festive solemnities) would seem uninspiring and 
cold, and though poetry and music are not relig- 
ion, yet ihey prove in many instances the ave- 
nues to spirituality and the guide to heavenly 

The century jnst past has been the first of the 
existence of Nazareth Hall, allboagh Ihe Mora- 
vian history itself has already progressed far inio 
the second century. The primitive institutions 
of its people are still in some mi-asure retained, 
although, being of exelnsively German origin, 
Ihey are beginning to give way to and blend 
with American feeling and modes of thought. 

The poetical ground work of such a callut as 
that of the Moravians originates altogether among 
a different people from our own ; and although it 
has been for more than a century transplanted 
and nurtured among us, the age we live in, with 
its false pretences, is making inroads upon its 
genuinenefs and threatens to destroy it. 

To preserve intact Ihe religious rituals of a 
regularly organized Christian life, such as the 
Moravian communiliei have exhibited, the smaller 
rural villages and towns are the most appro- 
priate places. Here, where a moderate share of 
musical talent can easily be found, cultivated 
and preserved, and where the ritea of & refined 
culture can be enjoyed without running into con- 
flict with conventionality and the false glitter of 
society, a picture of the Zinzcndorfian mode of 
life and worship is only really found. 

Here every sacred occasion, every memorial 
day, is sanctified and enlivened by the choral 
and the anthem ; Ihe former being the music of 
the Bacb and the old Moravian composition ; the 
latter, in addition to many original pieces, con- 
sisting of selections from Haydn's " Creation," 
Handera " Messiah," and sometimea Mozart and 
Seethovcn. 

When Christmas comes round with its ever- 
green decorations amid the snows, the sacred eve 
with Its emblems, its rejoicings, its love fcasi and 
ita dramatiu and poetical portrayings of an event 
which renders the close of the year procious to 
the Clirisiian world, you may hear from me 
again on Ihe subject of a Nasareth and Bethle- 
hem Christmas. Yours, 3. H. 



Smijht'B Jffttiinal of ^usir. 



BOSTOK, KOT. 32, 1866. 



Italian Opera— "^le Sorth Star." 
We conclude onr hasty sketch of this comic 
opera of Meyerbeer, having already despatched 
the heat part of the moEio with the first act. 

The second act is purely military — Ibe parade 
and pleasures of the camp, the Ruasian camp. 
There is rebellion ripening here against the Czar, 
onr old friend Peter, the irritable, drinking, and 
yet it would seem not good-for-nothing lover, 
here present In disguise, ready lo declare himself 
in the right moment, shame the rebels back to 
loyalty, and lead on to victory. His Catharine, 
unbeknown to him, as he to her, is here also in 
the disguise of a simple soldier, Ihe recruit in her 
brother Gemge's place. Bnt the biUorj- is &- 
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I whcrobf to uring together a 
wries of mili'ary tableaox, fnll of pretty puppets 
thoiT cfiVcts on ti large scale, irilh mueio corree- 
pondinn. The curtain rises on a steoe of lents 
and soldiers, some in line, some carclpssly grouped, 
noie dancing, vhile the orchestra playa b. buc- 
cession of quaint dance meHsures, Corporal 
Gri'ipnko, more of a dandy than ever, figures 
with grotcfqne importanre in the feregroand, 
drilling the young reeraits, a pretly njuad of 
jonng girl sotdiere. Indeed half the army are 
wotnen in warlike habiliments, which lends a 
Ptvnch piqnancy to the scene. A song in honor 
of the cavalry, s lusty bugle strain, is sung with 
painful fiilelity by that knight of (he rueful coun- 
tenance, the tenor Arkoldi, iu the character of 
commander of the Cosmck*. The corporal's 
pride is touched, and he most ang a glorificatioQ 
of (he infantry, drilling the young recruits while 
the orche!>tra preludes. The soog is accompa- 
nied by all the eborns bandi with regularly 
recurrin!! f-r-r-r-r-runu in imitation of the drum 
roll, two jauntily dressed vivandieres leading off 
at the head of either regiment (Mme. Siedek- 
BURQ and Miss Ptne.) It- is a very ingenious 
piece of mnsical and puppet-show effi-ct, spark- 
ling nnd droll enough, and just the thing to take 
with an audience who want only to be amused. 
The next music is full of muttered thunder, aa of 
coming slortn, a chorus of consiMrators ; death to 
the tyrant Curl &c. 

The troope defile before Ibeir general and 
leave the stage, when a tent is set up, which 

r Peter as Nropte captain, with Danllowiti;, 
bis faithtnl follower, as his IJenlenant and boon 
conpanioo. They are in for a jolly carouse. 
Cithnrtne tlie while baa 'been stationed sentinel 
outside the tent. Onr two heroes drink and 
chant a bacchanalian stave, which has a certain 
chartn of wildness, what with the instrumenta' 
tion. The duo becomes ■ trio aa the young sen- 
ttncl's curiosity expresses itself about what is 
passing within. She peeps through the folds of 
an<l judge of her surprise when she sees 
her Peter, her old rarpenter friend and lover, in 
epaulette!', and with him the pastry cook 1 Of 
coarse some line bursts of roulades and cadcnms 
here for Mme. Lasranob. Tbe two challenge 
each other still to drink ; alas I the old sin of her 
Pelor— she marks it too well. The two pretty 

ndieres, who have caught Peter's eye, are 
marched in to grace Aeir carouse. This intro- 
duces an elaborate Quintet and Sextuor, which 
includes fir»t a Chant Baeckique by Peter, then 
rery piquant couplets by the virandieres, 
about soldier life, in which voices and instruments 
keep up a prolonged imitation of the rattling of 
dice and other soldier-like accomplishments, the 
ing in the laugh. Both parts of this 
duel run high and are full of florid execution, to 
which the ladies were equal, save that ibo Sie- 
denbarg tacked power of voice. Poor Catharine 

t peep again. She has been revelling in 
netodious raptures over the presence and glory 
of her lover; bat now what does sbe see 1 the 
faithless knight caressing those vivandieres I A 
change comes o'er the spirit of her dream and 
o'er — th« orchestra, and her outraged feelings 
aake ont a quintet with the others ; Peter and 
UhI DanilowitE wooing, the vivandieres coqnet- 
tiibly stmggliDg, Catharine alone in earnest, 
Ume. Lagrange gives great Torce here to a low 
dedamatoiy monotonB ponmgn. in wbicb cveiy 



note trBmbles with rage : Dana ma haine prafonde 
Qu'icije leu confonde ! and then to the freer out- 
burst of lightning-like soprano in Que U ciel 
ser^onde, while the charmant badinage of the 
others goes on. Corporal Griixcnko comes round 
to relieve guard, and* detects our sentinel peep- 
ing ; a quarrel follows and a smart slap on Iho 
corporal's face ; the culprit is dragged before 
Captain Peter ; but his brain is clouded with the 
fumes of wine; he retognizcs nothing, will not 
be importuned, and commands that the offender 
be shot. In vain the pretty recruit calU upon her 
Peter ; in vain the music of tliat sentimental air 
of hcr's (referred to several times before) ; she is 
hurried off and suptposcd shot. We Eliould mention 
before this the sextuor occasioned by the entrance 
into the tent of IsmaoIofT, the Cossack cliitf, with 
a letter of grave import, apparently, to which 
Peter is insensible. This scxtuor is chiefly re- 
markable for the difficult unison passages of the 
three sopranos, in broken chords, continually 
modulated, and ranging to the upper C. 

Peter recovers his senses and recalls tlie f^tal 
order just too late. The rest of the music is all 
military. To the sound of the >' Sacred March," 
(a common-place, noLiy affitir enough) the c«n- 
spirator generals and armies take the oath to kill 
the Czar. He overbears all, warned by a letter 
found upon Catharine, who is supposed to have 
escaped the /u.ii/a(/fi and plunged into the river 
and been drowned. (There is no lack of devices to 
make tho story haug together.) Peter reveals 
himself, brings them all to their knees, and turns 
their arms against the foes, whose dbtant march 
is heard approaching to help them af^inst kim. 
Here we have a large, bewildering combination 
of all sorts of bands, from all sorts of regiments, 
playing all sorts of marches, /arifarait, paa re- 
doubles, &c., the effect of all which is a showy, 
but decidedly heavy finale, more '■ Stunning " 
than it is edifying. 

Act in. is eked out with a transparent poverty 
of musical material. For the most part the old 
ideas rehashed. Afler a symphony of some length, 
not very interesting, the curtain rises on a rich 
apartment in the palace of the Czar. Pelcr, in all 
his power and splendor, still pines for Catheilne. 
Tbe sentimental monarch has even sought relief 
in practising in an amateur way his old labors of 
tbe saw and plane. Ho commences with an 
andante strain of melancholy reminiscence, which 
gives Ahddio an opportunity, almost bis only one 
in Ibis opera, to do himself some justice. There 
is a buffi> trio, where Grltzenko enters, trembling 
before majesty, claiming promotion for the — slap 
he )n>t on duty in the tent scene; le soufflet, hnno- 
roWe, remarquaile./iivoraUe, inpayalde! This is 
somewhat funny, but not so funny as it is long. 
Now enter the bridal couple, Pra-covia and 
George, who sing naXi'ely enough of their long 
foot journey from Finland, made so light by love 
and happy union. The corporal recognizing iha 
real recruit, frij^htens them with announcing that 
he must be shot, which makes another grotesque 
duo between Mme. Mabstzi^e and Herr Quint 
(called QoiNTo). 

We pass on to the entrance of Ca^arine, who 
has lost her senses. Of course one of Ibose inter- 
esting mad scenes, o la Lucia, Sonnambula, El- 
vira, Sec, &c., in which the muuc is full of remi- 
niscences out of the first act. The Czar has coit- 
Irived an outward machinery to meet Her mind's 
^ntaneous workiugs. lie has even.builta niia*. 



iature Finland village, as in the first act, with tbe 
house and the chapel, and the carpenters at work, 
and so on, and has had her old associates imported 
into Ruraia for the purpose, all which is disclosed 
at the withdrawing of a curtain at the back of tbe 
stable. You hear the tenor eorypbceus again lead 
off tbo opening chorus, and jou hear the pastry 
cook's song, and tbe wedding chorus, her con- 
sciousness the while returning and expresnag 
itself in florid and varied bits of fragmentary aong, 
much of it with harp accompaniment. Allusions 
to the camp scene come back too in the music. 
And finally a florid prelode on a flute sounds 
from within ; the old air which George and Peter 
played; she echoes it, two flutes come in, to 
which she sings the brilliant and arduous bravura 
piece, made so lamiliar by Jknny Likd, as a 
piece from the " Camp of Sileaa." How exqui- 
sitely this was done by Mme. Lagrange, bow her 
voice revelled in tho^e flutoJike passages, and 
what rich tenderness its middle tones had where 
contrasted with the flute, we will not undertake 
to describe. It ends with recognition and Peter 
making her his Empress, — the orchestra lor finale 
repeating the opening military passage of tbe 
overture. We should mention also a eanlabile 
tenor aria by Ddnilowitz, with pleaungly novel 
accompaniment of harp and flutes running Ihrongb 
octaves in thirds, — a piece of which we find no- 
thing in the piano score, and which, bat for the 
quaint accompaniment, we should say was cer- 
tainly an Italian interpolation,— but in which 
Bkigholi showed the sweetness of his voice and 
cultivated style to much advantage. 

Such is the substance of L'Eto3e du Nord. As 
a work of curious invention and contrivance in 
the art of imitative phrasing, in the first place, 
and still more in the art of brilliant and unique 
orchestral framing, it offers much to the critic 
who is mainly curious in such things. Bui as a 
lyrical drama, as a product of creative imagina- 
tion, it does not appeal very strongly. The plot 
is absurd ; its comedy, what there is of it, pain- 
fully labored. We can scarcely call it a comic 
opera, for there is no genuine spontaneous humor 
in the music. In point of humor and of sponta- 
neity of any kind compare it for a moment with 
the operas of Moiart or the immortal " Barber" 
of Rossini 1 There is the natural play of genius, 
here the hard effort by will and skilful ca1cul». 
tion to contrive things (bat shall seem funny. 
Plainly it is the comedy of a very sober man ; it 
did not come ont of a humorous nature. If 
it is not intended to be taken seriously, it u & 
very serious attempt to be playfuL It is neither 
comedy nor tragedy, but rather meloJramt^ to; 
which Robert Schumann might, were he here, 
apply the term " puppet-show music " wjtb at 
least aa much reason as he did to 'Donizetti's 
Favorila. What a relief is the naive, gushing 
mcIo<1y of a Rossini after all these curJous.and in 
detail often captivating contrivances I The'&b- 
lunlity of the plot (by Scside), however, is 
accounted for by the fact that it was neces- 
sary to work up fragments of earlier balF-finiihed 
operas, " Vielka," the "-Camp of Siloda," and 
what not — savings up of eai^ier ideas, n>et%or 
fragments of demolished planets — into the new 
"Star." 

One proof that it falls below the slendard of & 
true Art creation is the fact that the fresfaitesi of 
the music and the interest of the whole degener- 
t^e from act to act. In this respect, too, liew A 
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eontrastfl with the iinmorlat nuslerpiecea I In 
Don Juan, eren aapponng for the moment that 
ite plot u pqually sbsurd, hoir tbe inner meaning 
grows and growg, and cornea out in the music, 
newer and richer an<t grander to tbe end I With 
at) its wealth of matter, ita cnrious Tariel; of 
contents, its pretty, quaint conceits, its striking 
combinations and onhcstral setting*, the " North 
Star" betrays a painful lairlc of the imaginative 
Juting quality of genias. Nothing deTeh>pi itielf 
a* it were Bptonlaneously, fay an inward necessity 
of nature, out of the rest, bat all is ibere by will 
and make-shift calculation. It is, as we haro 
■ud before, the music oi effect and not of genius. 
It is over-ingenious and not inspired. How 
Heihb could cTcr characterize the author of 
twch effect music as a man of " convitlion," 
beyond all composen, is more than we can 
understand. There may be earnest, indefatiga- 
ble will, without much deep conviction, wbith im- 
plies failh, of tuiy kind. One who is to lery 
earnest about the shows of thingti, rather betrays 
hia tack of deep conviction of the unseen realities. 
And such being the case, it is not to be wondered 
that L'EtoUe du Nord, by lie very succession of 
interminable brillianuies, became fatiguing before 
it was half done, and left one with uninspired 
and jaded senses at tho end. We could not but 
be reminded at last of an interminable torchlight 



The opera closed on Saturday afternoon with 
a mangled and indifferent perTormance of jUojo- 
niello and tome of the " gems " of L'EtoUe for 
tbe benefit of conductor Maretzbk. Tbe parts 
of Mate. Mabbtzkk and of Baignoi,! were welt 
sustained in the former, and Mile. Laviqme was 
graceful and expressive in her pantomime as 
Fenella. But tbe music of Auber's work seemed 
very tame and common. By far tbe best parts 
are those which have been so long whistled in the 
streets. Mme. Lagrakgk made amends in her 
scenes from L'Eioiie. 



Chamber Kam 
Ur. J. C. D. Parkbii's Soiree, at Chick- 
ering's, last Saturday evening, was a very pleas- 
ant affair, and we wished there were more people 
to enjoy it. Hetv is the programme, quite a 

1— Trio No. I, in E flat Becthaven. 

3 — Aha from L* Nozxedi ftaaro ..Uoisrt. 

MiB.J. H.I.ONa. 

(Bach. 
S— Piano Solos: by jCbopin. 

(Hcndeluohn. 

..Cniselt. 

IHOKAB UTAN. 

2— SouaU No. 2, in A, Beethoven. 

3~-Seteuade, froro Tennyson's "Mmud," 

J.C.D-PHrker. 

Dome into the garden, Haud, 

For the black bat, riBht, has flown, 
l^ine into tbe garden, Maud, 

I am hers at the gate nlone ; 
Add the wODdbinc spices are waftod abroad. 

And the muik of the roies blown. 
There has Mien a splendid tear 

From the pairion-flower at the gate. 
She Is comina. my dove, my dear; 
- She ii coiaiDK. my life, m; fate j 
The red roie cnea. >' She ia near, she Is near;" 

And the white loae weena, " She ia late j " 
The lailispar liatena, " I hear, I hear;" 

And the lily wbiapeis, "lirait." 
^^uintette in E flat, Ibr Piano and Strinsed 



The Trio was interesting as being the first of 
the nnmbered and published works of Beet- 



hoven. It ia lesa original in matter and in treat- 
ment, more in the vein of Mozart and of Hajdn, 
and the compaier'a individuality ii lets pro- 
nounced in it, than in the works by which be b 
no* most known. But knowing that great 
geuios chiefly as we find bim in the thick of lifti's 
bard battle, in his profounder, sadder, and yet 
gloTJously triumphant works, it is pleasant for 
once to trace back his stream of life to where it 
sparkled in the sunshine of young, wholesome 
impulses and faculties, joyously eager for exer- 
cise ; pleasant to hive him where he knew joy, 
without goin;i through Titanic spiritual trinls to 
find it. A cheerful grace and elegance and mel- 
odious flow of strong, full harmony, characterizes 
the quicker movements, while ihe Adagio breathes 
a deep and tender sentiment It is wonderful 
for an Opta 1, to say the least, and indicates those 
rare pcculiarilica which were developed later. 
Mr. PAnKEit played the piano part with great 
neatness, precision and delicacy. So he did the 
Sonata (one of the three dedicated to Ilayda), 
save where a little nervona embarrassment cansed 
bim to miss a note or two in the Grat part. His 
chief want for a player of Beethoven, ia the want 
of fire and energetic accent, and also of steady a 
tempo movement ; there was sometimes a little 
dallvingj and the second movement (Largo ap- 
pamionala) was taken a little loo quick, and had 
not quite that grand and solemn tread, nor quite 
that nervous staccato in the short notes of the 
bass, which the character of the piece has seemed 
tu us to require. A Utile too much tendency 
also to break the chords, which weakens the Im- 
pression, and impurs the Beethoven-like decis- 
ion. There were such great excellencies in Mr- 
Parker's playing, and the pieces bad been so 
faitbfully and intelligently studied, thst it is bnt 
due to the young artiat to confeas these deductions. 

Of the three amaller piano pieces, that by 
Bach, one of his innumerable happy tittle fancies, 
called, we believe, an Echo, which we never 
beard before, was to our mind the moat sa^sfac- 
tory in (he rendering. It visa indeed exquisitely 
neat and clear and finished. Mr. Parker has all 
the delicacy and fineness for Chopin, but needs 
to make it more alive, to put more fire into it. 
The Song without words by Mendelssohn, a rapid 
movement from the posthunions set, was finely 
played. The great feature of the concert was 
tliat glorious piano Quintet of Schumann, in 
which he was accompanied by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club. The inspiring energy of 
tbe Allegro, and the wild, dirge-like character of 
tbe slow movement, made tbtir mark as deep as 
ever. It is a composition which we shall count it 
toss not 10 hear once at tesst in every winter. 

The Andante by Crusell was highly relished. . 
We like tbe rich, vivacious tones of tbe clarinet, 
and enjoy Mr. Rtan*s playing of it. But in the 
quintet acconipauimcnt to that song of Mozart: 
Voi chi tapele, Ihe whole seemed drowned in 
ezcea of clarinet sound ; the wliole accompani- 
ment was heavy, compared with Moiari's light 
and delicate insirumeotaiion ; a mere piano-forte 
would have been belter. Mrs. Lono sang it very 
pleasingly, but wanted moro life. In Mr. Par- 
ker's song from "Maud," she was warmly encored, 
as well aa the aong itself, which is graceful, and 
in the setting of the last verse, especially the last 
two tines, bappy ; bnt tbe principal melody seems 
to us (00 light, and not to have seised the i^rit 
of the words. 



The Concert as a whole gsve generally great 
pleasure, and we trust that Mr. Parker will not 
bo discouraged by tho smallness of his auilience 
from giving more such evenings. Ho is an artist 
of a true and earnest spii^t, and is conaianily int- 
proving and deepening in artistic character and 

Mendelssohk Quintette Clttb. — The first 
concert of the dghth season came ofi in Cliicker- 
ing's rcoms on Tuesday evening, before quite a 
numerous and appreciative and ience. The mem- 
bers of tbe Club were warmly greeted. Tbey 
consist, as last year, of Messrs. Adoust Fsie«, 
first violin, Carl Meisel, second do., Gitstav 
EitEB and Thomab Ryan tenors, anrl Wdlv 
Fries, violoncello. The programme was a very 
fine one and just long enough, as follows: 

1. lUlha'urtatliiA.ianttliio] Uiwt 

Allf«»— HI mwtui— Andante— fluk, Allrfn. 
1. naonTriD.op. TO, N<>.I,lDlllUt, B^tbom 

(Ttttn non iropin— FInalr. AUnrn. 
McarL LeoNaAan, Uusei., and VI. Vans. 

S, Aliclofrem theSennd ConnrlD for Ctari Dette, SH" 

1. Piano Bold : Pokiulrv, op. £8. In a', ClHpta 

t. Third QTMrTetlnD, No. 1,d]> <4 Mnvklnoba 

UoUd allffro TlTun-Mlnuiio, A1l>aT*ttn— Aodaan 
con nioto— Finale, PnMo ton Ih W. 

The new Mozart Quartet made a deliiihlful 
impresnon, played so smoothly as it was, and 
with such spirit, just blending and individualizing 
of parts, and nice regard to light and shade. 
There is a moat genial, spontaneous raw in the 
whole movement of the composition, which makes 
it wem simple, while it is a masterpiece of science, 
and comes over us as a breath from a pure, inlel- 
lectual height of experience, remote from all tliat 
can be common-place or vnlgar. The varialiom 
of tbe Andante are wonderfully imaginative and 
singular, especially one in which the whole strain 
ia accompanied throughout by a mystical sort of 
drum-beat, first on tbe violoncello and then on 
the viola, tilt tbe second and finally the first violin 
get poaaeascd by its rbytbm. — The Mendelssohn 
Quintet in D took one back to Uie early days of 
the Quintette Club, and was always a proiltgioui 
favorite with the habiluit of their concerts and re- 
hearsals. It ia one of the most charscierhtiic 
works of Mendelieohn, full of fire, and rich in ideas 
marvellously well developed. The clarinet Adagio 
was oi)e of tho richest and most enjoyable pro- 
ductions of Spohr that we remember to hnve 
listened to. Tbe fresh reed tones relieve in a 
measure the peculiar monotony of Spobr. 

Mr. Hoco Leonard, the young pianist from 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, a pale youth, wi'h in- 
tellectual countenance, the |^g hair of " Young 
Germany," and a look of nervous energy, msds 
his d^but to great advantage as a player of Beet- 
hoven, lie plays with rare distinctness, fire and 
firmness, tenderly sparing and exhibiting at llie 
same time all the delicate little fiowers of feeling 
and of fancy that lie scattered along the bold, 
exulting course of Ihe inspired Titan. He has 
it in his head first, and brings it out with a will 
and with a sympathy. He seetns to can's eacn 
muncal idea out of bis instrument with the sharp 
and positive, yet delicate outline of a sculptor. 
There is remarkable breadth and fulnen in hia 
touch ami execution. Yet we should say his 
playing is more from the head than from Ibe 
feeling. There is nerve in his playing, but be 
seems happily free from nervousness. In 
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Ud't, lieroic, thoroughly Poliih Polonaue, too, the 
pianist seemt'd to have chosen the aide or Chopin 
tnoit congi'nial lo him. How he would be in the 
dfeamy, poetic reveries and love yeaminjrs of 
that master we cannot tell; but we have rarely 
heard one of the strong and fiery pieuei exe- 
cuted more effectively. The execution was ad- 
mirable, and it tasks execution to the ulmoat. 
We trust Kir. Eieoiibard will give us more of his 
artisfiu quality, and that the coming concerts of 
of the Club will prove as satiaTactory and eoliven- 
ing as Ihli good beginning. 



Nev Huidc. 

Wc have before ns a large pile of the recent issaes 
from our virions publishing hoases, anionc; which 
are not a few of real permanent valno. We have 
onlv ifme lo mention some of the more important 
now, reacrr ng thom lor fuller notice. 

Messrs. G. Audbk & Co., of Philadelphia, acnd 
ns three posihamons works of Mozart, iio>v for the 
first lime pnblishcd. (Mr. G. Andrtf is one of the 
Anrlr^s of OHenbach, Germany, who own the larfrcr 
portion of the Mosart mnnascripts.) The (liree 
pieces arc : — I. A Litany (Lilaaia di paurabiie aita- 
rii), for fonr voirca, with organ or piano nccompani- 
mtat. Orchestral parts may be had. This was com- 
poiiod in ITT6. 3. One of hi> earlier operas, called 
L'Ocn del Cairo (The Goose of Cairo}— of course an 
apaa biiffii — in two acts; vocal and pinno score. 3. 
Another early opera, called Lo ^k>m ZMuso, osna : 
La ricalita di tre Dontu prr un tola Amanle {The Wt- 
hlded Husband, or the rivalry of three ladies for one 
lover) J opera buflTa in two acts, vocal score, and 
also a piano-forte arningemeut for four hands. If 
not among the greatest of the author'a works, ibese 
cannot but be interesting to tyerj lover of Moiarl. 
We shall give aoon a more minute account of them, 
as well aa of other useful publications from Andr€ 
*Co. 

From Mr. F. Mbteb, Buffalo, N. T., who is con- 
nected with iho houae of Meyer in Brunswick, Ger- 
many, we have a very ncal and serviceable piano and 
Tocal score of Don Giovanni, mith lUtian and Ger- 
man words. The boot is in 180 pp. of oblong form, 
clearly and handaomely engraved, and costs the vary 
moderate mm of SI &0. By his card in another 
column it will be seen that tlia same gentleman is 
a^ent tu A mericn for the suId of the same Brunswick 
ediLions of the seven principal operas of Mozart, 
which wc can commend after considerable use of 

Omves Ditsoh, of our tUj, iaanea weekly and 
daily an incredible variety of muaic of alt forma, 
styles and qanlilies, from the most popnlar clap-trnp 
to the immortal classics and tmo ]ivin<> works of 
genius. Among the most important of his recent 
issues nre Tht Well-tenpertd Claoickord [Claatrin 
hitK temptrf) of Jouif Bebaetiih Bacb, being tbe 
celeliraled forty-eight Preludes and Fugnes in all the 
major and minor keya; — a work which all true pia- 
nists and indeed al! musicians, who lay claim to true 
mnaicianship, for many years have made the founda- 
tion of their Btndies. One who ha.s mastered Iho 
" Well-tempered Clavichord" ia equal to almost any 
diSculiies within the legitimate sphere of piano 
music. Nay even a Lisit and a Thalben; have this 
culture quietly underlying their own modern, freer 
seeming and more dazzling peculiarities. They will 
not all be found njerely dry and acientldc thinga 
for the curious scholar; many of them are ex- 
quisita tone-poems, full of the light of fancy, and 
suel) as dwell sweetly in the mind through all one's 
lift. Ho. 1, containing Preludes and Fugues in C 
and in C minor, are already out. The whole 4S will 

make two volumes, each S3 ; complete, %i. Mr. 

DitsoD has also t«ady several more Dumber* of those 



wondcrfai Chorales harmonized by Bacr, of which 
we have before spoken. — Also selections from the 
new oratorio of " Eli," by Costa, novr in rehearsal 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. Two nnmhera 
we already have, viz; a Solo, ITie Morning Ui/mn, 
and Duet, Wherrfire it Ihg aoul cast down,— bath beau- 
tiful and chaste compositiuna, considerably Men- 
delsBohnian in style. — Mr. Ditson's catalogne ia 
really a curiosity. It fills 304 closely printed pages, 
and contains thousnnda upon thousands of pieces of 
sheet music, beside* eight pages fall of lilies of booka, 
including operas, masaes, oratorioa, sonatas, sympho- 
nies. Songs without Words, treatises on harmony, 
and instruction books for voice and every kind of 
iasirument in use, — all of his own publlsliing. 
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What can we aay of the Onheatra? We surelv 
have nevFF heard such a coiunleteand well drilled band 
in this city before. The Overture lo "Don Juan" 
opened the Concert, and was well ployed, as far as we 

■■idae. and it beinu one Mozart'a i«(, it would 

'thins but a great 



le. and it bi 
e almost' follr for oa I 
iece. The Polkas a 
' e little ones 



1 the March 



The Concert overture. No. !, of Mr. Stratton's. 
brought down a storm of applause, and had la he 
repeated ; this waa served the same way the first time 
it was played, (last year.) and seems to lose nothina 
by repetition; all considered it the beat piece of the 
eteninK. [what ! better than Don Jaanf] andne doubt 
would like to hear it played at errry concert. Wc 
understand Mr. Slratton's Overtures already number 
tliree, and we hope to hear the ethers during the aeriea. 
Great credit is due Mr. Siratlon for aiviufc us such an 
interesting concert.— AfancAiuf^r Mirror, 19tA. 

. Philadelphia.— The Cily Item has the following 
notice of the concert given last week by Mr. Benkebt, 
a young Philadelphian, who has just returned from 
muaical studies ia Qermany : 

Benkert was assisted by Mile. D'Ormy, the 



contralto; Mr. B( 
the violoncelliat, a 
Fund Society's or 



r, the n 



; Mr. Prei 



a Irlandaii 



large deputation 

'a orchestra, vhich, nnder the baton ol 
ncn, performed with unusual eicellence 
igned them, doing ftiU justice to Mr. 
*.o Richilde and to its pan in the 

In Mile. D'Ormy'a voice there 

is said to alone for aU her Vocal deficienciM." Mr^ 
Bemer sang two Qerman ballads, composed bv Mr. 
Benkert, with much feeling and taste. Mr. Ftciscr 
performed a violoncello fantasia from Roiert le Diable, 

being^played by Mr. Benkert* "Mr. P-V^fme Mrae 
startling difficulties and waa warmlv applauded; we 
think, however, we have heard him to greater advan- 
tage in other solo; ; the limited ajw of the audicnre 

alUhe: 



ve chilled hia usual ardor. Mr. Benkert plaved 

lanaeating affectationaof modern pianiila.' He 
it belong to the brilliant achool of performers ; 



nd had the 

r hia playing won! 
dvantnge; unforti 



less, clearness and delicacy, 



'ormer likely to show lo more a 

' It is of Mr. Bcnkert's compos 
•ather speak. Hi. concerto, kt , 
ippeared to us to be the beat; i 



ia full of beautiful !______ 

may be justly called a clasaical work, and ahows that 
the young composer baa not onlv studied in a good 
achool. but has profited by his studies. The overture 
to " Richilde" is solidly and carefully scored, modelled 
upon Lindpainter, as no one could fail to notice after 
the " Vampire" overture by that maater, which opened 



the concert. He waa the director of Mr. Benkert't 
studies during the greater part of our young towns- 
man's European residence, and it ia but natural that 
the pupil's style should resemble that of his instructor. 
The first movement is full of rich harmony, the second 
abounds in good violin passages and skilful acoring, 
but there is a want of a strongly marked subject. 
This want we felt in lome "'>>'»' "'' ><'■ m-onn^tln,, 
Mr. Bcnkert's style is each 

great salisraclion to the audii;iitc, •,iiii:u hu ciiiu|jugm 
mainly of representatives of that nation. He has 
evidently been a close student of the theory of musical 
srience, in all its branches, and possesses in himself 
fiitly as much, if not more, knowledge than is divided 
among the majority of American " composers." 

Pabis— A letter in the Courier & Ertguirer, dated 
Oct 30, describes the hearing at the Italian Opera, of 
the American cantatrice, Hiss Jcliara Hat. 

Borne weeks since I referred to this yonng lady aa 
having brought with her from Italy a high reputation. 






scfTTuno tfogaio) in Europe, but as having profited 
by her two or tnree years stay in Italy, to perfect 
herself in her art. Her i^bat (as it may be termed) 
at " the Italians" was, therefore, looked lo as an event 
in the musical world, and you will see by the brief 
report of thai remarkable audition, to which I am 
unfortunately obliged to confine myself, that neither 
expectation nor the desire to hear the finest music 
conveyed by the sweetest organ were diaappointad. 

Among the auditors of this delightful """"^^^^^^^^ 
if ftivoTTw^muld" Ue'upTrival Prima Dotina, with 
(from the youth of the fair aapiranK a probability that 
if she did not positively supersede them, she might di- 
vide with them the fkvors of the dilettanti of Europe 
They bad, however, this consolatory circum»unce to 
tnitigate any such feeling of aoprehension, Oamely ; — 

imperious and irresistible as the ukase of a Czar, haj 
arrived to compel her to appear on her native scene. 
Whatever that fact and whatever their feelings, Miss 
May presented herself al tbe Italian Opera last Friday, 
accompanied by her mother and some Parisian ftienda, 
and was received by the popular propi' 
ettablishment, Signor Calzado, — -< *' 
kindneaa and respect. 

Resolved, it would appear, to nlace her pretensions 
in the fullest evidence. Miss May aelected for her 
opening morceau the prayer in Verdi's Opera, the 
J>tio Foieari—a piece which Ihim its difficulty and 



and his son, with 



iricty. 



I consequent demand npoi 



m ail 'the 



le treated with 



ia— where the debutante ia ; 

need offer no further proof of'Jilias'^Mky'i unqualified 
success in this most trying eflbrt, than that, in the 
course of her performance, it elicited from the gentle- 
man who presided at the pianoforte, and who was, in 
fact, no less a personage than the chef d'archtitri, of 
tbe Theatre dea Italions, repeated cries of " Brava V 
In Ihf Bc M. Calsado concurred, but Alboni " made no 
sign," which may fairly be interpreted as a favorable 
Bign for her young rivaVin perspective. 

The next piece, a totally different one in construction 
and object, " Di piacer mi Italia it cor," from Rossi- 
ni's Gaiza Ladra. was given, by Hias Hay, most 
beaotifiilly and efTectively. thus proving the versatility 
of the cantatrice. The first, impassioned and almost 

for its development, and seemed, in truth, the identi- 
cal proof she sought for, lo display the immense 
compass, flexibility, and power of her voice, and her 
brilliancy of execution. The second, so well known 
to all lovers of muaic. demanding fbr its presentation, 
in the spirit of its immortal composer, voice, grace, 
sweetness, and finished education. I know not how 
far it would be Miss Hay's interest to accept an 
engagement at the Italian Opera of Paris this season, 
—crowded as is the list of its Prime Donne— for she 
would have no fewer than six compeitors for pubUc 
favor, including Grisi, Alboni, Fresiolini. and Picco- 
lomini, and.Csltinari, who from their precedency in 
point of engagement, would assert the prescriptive 
right to the principal roles of the repertoire of the 
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Fram ■ want of the reqnt-H* Bamber of nharrlbsra. It has 
bean fl»nd Impgsslbla ta atva [ta* BVM CanmU, as bemolbT* 
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[Tram Uu 'Kni> ZFlUahrlR filr Untlli,' Leipdg, Jul;], ISfiB] 
The time when virtuooo-dom could be content 
to stand DpoD ita odd cUf feet, Uet happilf behind 
us. Hie satiety and consequent indifference and 
estrangement of the public will have the good 
effect of connderably reducing the nnmber of 
" prutidigilatetirt" ^)ecul«ting on applsu*e. Ce*- 
tainly it can do no harm to tbe more genalne and 
artistic virtuosity, nhicb finds its real merit in 
subserving highci aims, to have the ground too 
long usurped hj weeds entirely reclaimed. If 
America can tiill feast for wyoM time oa these 
leavings of tbe European table, it will be a poor 
JDStificstioD of the name " New World," in an 
artistic point of view. The wanderings of our 
left-behind Earopean 'nrtnoeos into the most un- 
cJTilized countries, whence there is scarcely an 
exotic " order " to be brought away — an actual 
selling out — goto contradict this reproach. With' 
in a short time virtnosity in the new world, also, 
will hare to take that transition stop, which we 
already witness here in the appearance of a more 
or lew respectable, more or less conservative 
hitmbug of elauicaiily, which in its awkward dul- 
nees is very far from reaching the foture ideal of 
virtuosity. This humbag costs iar less exertion 
in technical matters, and even in mind, since but 
a moderate musical instinct is required for the 
interprelatioa of universally welt-known matter ; 
one simply pays due homage to the improved 
taste of the age, lays claim to serious and sterling 
achievements, wnd lends all powble brilliancy of 
instramentation to that which formeriy wonid 
have woD a mccfy d'etcime. Gassicism has be- 
come the fashioD: let tis not overestimate what is 



a virtue of necessity and therefore not without 

Far be it from as to fail to recognize a relar 
tive progress in all this. The public has learned 
to discriminate between &!se and fieuuine virtu- 
osity ; nor will it rest satisfied with this first gleam 
of recognilian. " Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue;" the public will soon also 
leani to feel the distinction between Hghdy pro- 
feaang and intrinticalty true virtuosity. Then 
these desperate grimaces, these aSected spasms 
in the rendering of the most popular and back- 
nied of the Beethoven Sonatas, which give a man 
the air of a snobbish (verpkiiislerien) Western 
dervish, will produce nothing but a ludicrous 
effect To ns it is imposnble to have fitith in the 
conversion of tbe false virtuoso. The true, artis- 
tic virtuosity has no need, oa tbe one hand, to 
abandon the technical problem. That would be 
nnartistically coavenieot On the other hand it 
presupposes a thoronghly reformed artistic culture 
and developmeDt. The difficulties, the exertions 
it requires are moro many-sided, and in view of 
the new demands none of the old (mechanical) 
ones are intermitted. But in this terror to un- 
called piaclilionerg he that is chosen will hardly 
find discouragement 

What Frakz Liszt has effected practically 
for Ibis reform of virtuosity in the dcmain of tbe 
piano, will scarcely be questioned by competent 
and impartial judges. No other could have done 
it; the initiative required genius. Tbe piano 
has not only assumed, but conquered for itself the 
sovereign position ia the present world of music; 
it has become tbe concert instrument, the wrest- 
ling ground par txctllenee of virlaosos; and it 
was just here that the reform (we choose ibis ex- 
pression instead of one more ambiguous) was the 
most necessary, as being most decisive and estab- 
lishing the law for oiber instruments. Joseph 
JoACHiH, who in a certain sense may call him- 
self a pupil of Liszt, might perhaps have achieved 
alone a similar reform in violin-pbying. Liszt 
himself has not limited himself to the principal 
achievement — an ordinary human lire would not 
have sufficed for this — he has extended this re- 
Ibnn of virtuosity to the instrument most nearly 
related to the piano, to the Organ, whose impor- 
tance in these latter times was threatening to fait 
inio undue neglect on account of its supposed 
stiffness and one-sided dignity. Liszt's recent 
organ compositions, and the young organ virtuoso, 
his pupil, thus &r the only one who has been 
raised np for this mis^n, Herr Albxakdeb 
WiNTKBBERGRB, are tbe living evidences e( 
this new act of Lisct The Erard of the oi^n 
seems to have been found at tbe same time. Our 
readers have already been informed about tbat 



masterpiece in the cathedral at Mersebnrg, the 
new organ by Herr Ladegabt. The perfecti- 
bility of this instrument in tbe modem spirit is 
now clearly proved ; the "stiffness" of the organ 
is broken, and this ezperieikce may also react 
upon the instrumeDta of older constructioo to 
modify our views of what may be expected of the 
organ as such. Every penoa wh) was present at 
either of the concerts got up by Herr Musio- 
Director Enoel in the Meiseburg cathedral, 
must still remember the astonishing impression. 
The most experienced connoissenn could not 
trust their ears j Herr Winterberger's perform- 
ances filled the stationary gentry with that strange 
awe, which a German Concert-master may have 
felt on first bearing Faginini. In fact the boun- 
dary, within which profeaional jealousy or the 
envy of colleagues could have stirred, was ccKn- 
pletely overstepped. 

Let ns first cast a hasty glance npon the organ 
virtDOKty of the most recent times. We cannot 
indeed give a complete review of meritorioni 
organists. • " • From the very nature of 
the instrument we count among the virtuceoe oo 
Ae organ, who have gained notoriety by travels, 
far fewer tares, as well as far len wheat, com- 
pared with other instrumental virtuosos. The 
late Herr Orgel-KIoss (organ-bIockhaRd?),a8weU 
as a pair ni Italian vagabonds, to whom we may 
add perhaps an uncoQ6rmed discovery of H.. 
F^tis in Belgium, represent the chaff of organ- 
virtuouty. Tbe prominent true virtuosos of the 
instrument, iu our experience, have been at tbe 
same time greater or leaser masters of piano- 
playing. Above all we remember here with real 
eniliusiasm Mendei.bbohn, whose gentle con- 
stiiutton only seldom allowed him to afford this 
pleasure to bis admirera, tbe less so, siiMe he, once 
before the instrument, in his artistic self-forgetfnl- 
ness lost utterly all due regard for his own nerves. 
His playing had a decidedly modem character, 
quite as interesting and poetical as that of ot^an- 
ists who cannot play the piano, whose style is 
hard without energy, in short dry and leathern. 
Next to Mendelssohn, we may name Adolph 
Hbbbs, in Breslan, one of the most dislingQished 
pianists of the Hummel .school, but who succeeds 
excellently well too in the performance of Cho- 
pin's compositions. With him, too, one forgets 
tbe " stiffness " of tbe instrument, and his own 
wotkj for it have an unquestionably higher value 
than any jniceless productions of a Thiblr, who 
is so extravagantly glorified by some oigauista. 
As important virtuosos on the organ we maj 
further mention from oar own personal bearing : 
Professor Habtmakn in Copenhagen, and Tk. 
EutOHNEB in Winterthur, bodi cotnpoers of 
t^ent, and good routine piano-players. 
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If WB had not facts enough in the examples of 
livinf( arlists lo establith the auertion, that only a 
TCDUirkable pianist can achieve anjthing remark- 
able apoa the organ, and that the modern organist 
must first mount ap on the shoulders of the piano- 
player to the "Pope of instrument*" (as Liszt 
calls it), we should not shrink from proving it 
a priori by pointing to the relationship as 
weUas the distinction between the two instru- 
ments, enumerating the required technical studies 
and preliminary exercises. In fact, ibis relation- 
ship is so evident, that we need not ent«r into 
details. Parallel epochs in piano and in organ 
plaj'ing present themselves. K Heaae repre- 
sents the school of Hummel, so has Alexander 
Winterbei^r made the first auccessful advance 
in introducing the Liszt school into organ playing. 
What a rich gain this is for the future, cannot be 
set forth in a word. The historicnl clique may 
murmur to the contrary, ds they have always done : 
bnt it is certainly not the least characteristic 
feature of the Liszt school, thai it has taken up 
into itself all that did not deserve to go to the 
bottom, all that does not belong to the past and 
to oblivion, all that is juslified by any organic 
vitality, and upholds it with the superiority of its 
own individoal stamp. John Sesabtian Bacb's 
works, a music of the future as much as any 
other, will first meet with a worthy execution 
through the impulse and progress gained by 
means of the Lisct-ian epoch, both on the piano 
and the organ. 

Herr Alexander Winterbei^r had originally 
educated himself for a piano-player, and com- 
pleted his studies to that end under Liszt's direc- 
tion. The results which he attained were bril- 
liant; his virtnositj qualified bim for the solution 
of the most difficult problems both in the classic 
and romantic masters. As a $alon or as a concert- 
pUyer, he conid be sure of an honorable rank. 
Already at that time he felt a distinct impulse 
towards the study of the organ ; the characrtcr of 
this instrntnAtt seemed lo harmonize wilh a cer- 
tain chord of his musical thought and feeling, 
which wa* destined soon to be the ruling chord, 
when he went lo pursue bis thcoreUcal studies at 
Berlin, where he could enjoy Prof. Marx'b in- 
struction in the art of composition. After his 
return from there, he devoted himself with all bis 
energies and with almost exclusive zeal to organ 
playing, in which he soon did such astonishing 
things, that his master, Li.izt, decidedly advised 
him lo make this his Eipecialiiy, since, harmonizing 
with his inward cnfling, it promised him c.iler- 
nally also an important future, by Ihe certainty 
of distinguishing himself as one of the fir»t in 
point of rank and time in a sphere which is in 
a certain manner new. Already, during liis 
pupilage at piano-playing, be made continued 
pedal studies on a chamber organ constructed by 
a Prussian officer in Erfurt. The fiicility which 
be acquired in pedal playing surpasses the feals 
of the oi^nisls of the old school in quietness and 
certainty, in energy and fluency, to the same de- 
gree that his finger execution is soperior to ihcin. 
Hb represents the Liszt aihocl both with hand 
and foot The rapidity and clearness of his 
titits, his scales, his precision and dexterity in the 
execution of the most variona rhythmical &imre3 
OD the pedal, are quite as unheatd of as the invin- 
cible finnness and endurance of his touch upon 
the manuals. His peWbrmance of the wonderful 
fantasia on the choral from Heyerbeer's ProphAe 



by Franz Liszt, is unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary thing ever done upon the organ. Few 
pianists would be able to reproduce to us a frag- 
ment of this mighty work opon a piano of easy 
action. With equal perfection Herr Winterber- 
ger plays Liszt's transcription of Nieolai's festival 
overture upon the Choral : Ein fate Burg, as 
well as two more recent organ compositions of 
Liszt (still in MS.) : a Prelude and Fugue on the 
name BACH, and an organ piece full of a 
mystical and searching spirit, based upon the 
Choral : Aat tirfer Noih. It was tUis Merscbui^ 
organ, which Herr Winterberger afier Herr 
Music-Director Engel has inaugurated by his 
surprising talent, that first moved I.iszt lo the 
composition of a nutnber of church works, of 
which the series, we trust, is far from closed. 
Meanwhile Herr Winterberger has acquired a 
numerous repertoire of older and newer pieces 
for the organ, which will bring his extraordinary 
achievements into deserved notoriety. The in- 
comparable genius of bis master in the discovery 
of new combinations of sound, in the choice and 
mixture of the appropriate colors for the repre- 
sentation of an idea, has paved for the young 
organ virtuoso the right way to a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge and command of registration. 

Herr Winterberger is intending soon to com- 
mence his first artistic tour as organist, and has 
selected Holland as Ihe first field. Ilotlaod is 
confessedly rich in master-works of the older 
style of organ-building, and has a good musical 
reputation, which it is to be expected will not 
suffer by a hospitable reception of the young 
artist. Ho unites in himself everything which 
stamps the virtuoso a true artist, and makes him 
qualified to work for hu own and bis master's 
honor. Hans v. Buelott. 
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We now come to Ihe Taraktkli.a, Op. 43, 

which, tor sparkling animation and deliciously 
characteristic gaiety, has no competitor among the 
smaller works of Chopin. • • • This piece 
is in the key of A flat major, — of itself a new 
feature— for, till now, we never beard of a Taran- 
fella in other than a minor key. However, Cho- 
pin shows us that ho can render llie major mode 
as supple and bendable as Ihe minor— as Tarart- 
tellish and twi(t-abont^>ble — as moumfulty gay 
and sparklingly melancholy — the true character- 
isiicB of that singidar national dance. The lime 
is pri-sln, and the theme, in melody as simple as 
the firRi axiom in mathematics, is rendered piqiisnt 
and Apician by the assistance of the most tasteful, 
savory, and palate-tiikling harmonies conceivable. 
Tlie course of this simple mirfito lies through a 
world of evolving progressions — among the intri- 
cacies of which it is conducted on the supple 
shonldL-rs of a rolling accom|i!«nimpnt of light- 
footcil triplets, wliith hvAT away their delicious 
burden, with all the delight of a lover carrying 
his mistress to ihe world's end— anon caressing it, 
and ki«.<ing it tenderly— anon coquetting wiib it, 
and k'aving it to its own pui<lam-e. • • • 

The iMPKOUPTva of Chopin, of which there 
are two, are remarkable fur tlic lakser alter, which 
should invariably tharatierize compositions par- 
lakingin a great mcasui-e of the efsenlld of 
improvisation. They also present, in an eminent 
degree, another feature, no less necessary in tUo 
strucluro of such pieces viz. — a eonflnuily of 
feeling, dialinguisfaed from monotony bv the skilful 
manner in which the artist develops his resources, 
llius a certain subject is given out, and is diversi- 
fied, transmc^irified, modified, beautified, abstrun- 
fied, simplified, &c. &c. ad in/fnifum— not through 
the medium uf fugal treatment, but simply by the 
artful management of its progressions, and the 



varied contrivance of its harmonies. Nothing can 

be more deticalely playful than the first imprompla, 
in A fiat, wilh lis graceful episode in F minor, 
wherein Chopin, by the happy usage of ihe oma- 
menial, shows him'elf a perfect master of ihis, as 
of alt other modifications oi style — and nothing 
more glowing and impressive than the second — in 
F sharp major, an unusual kej', hut rendered 
wonderfully effective in the faant^ of Chopin. 

or the KoNDOS and lighter effusions of Chopin, 
in the purely brilliant style, we (ball merely state, 
that they possess all the requisites for effective 
display, winch are the prepossessing charm of iha 
great majority of the writings of Heri and his 
school, in addition lo those more solid qualities 
that appeal lo ibe nnderslaiiding, and afford that 
improvement to the mind, which in such music is 
ordinarily confined to the fingera. The Rondo, in 
C minor. Op. I, (known to us in England as ihe 
" Adieu h Vargorie ") is an admirable specimen 
of the brilliant and solid styles, most felieiioualy 
combined, and, in the hands of a tolerably skilful 
pianist, can hardly fail of producing a powerful 
efi'eet ; since, in addition to the brilliant flow of its 
passages, it possesses a most exquisite and ceaseless 
vein of melody, which pervades the entire com- 
position — directly in the motivi^ndireetly (but 
not the less apparently) in the passRgrs. The 
Rondo h la Mazurka., in F major, Op. 5 (known 
in England as " /-a Posiuna") is remarkable for 
the most picturesque and striking character — and 
the " Krai-owiak," or Grand Rondeau de Concert, 
in the same key. Op. 14, is one of those surprising 
feats of digital agility, which, in the hands of 
Chopin, are rendered so piquant and enticing, as 
to induce the most scrutinizing critic to lay aside 
his cynian, and listen with unfeigned delight. 
The Bolero, in A minor, which has been somewhat 
aptly christened " Sourenir de tAndaloime," is a 
delii.'ious specimen of that meUe of the sad and 
cheerful, in which none have so frequently and so 
happily indulged as the subject of this notice. 
The moliro is rife with the peculiar feeling of that 
quaint national dance, and in its treatment the 
tnoughtful composer never onca loses sight of the 
character which is indicated by the first eight ban 
of his work, continuing it to the close with mas- 
terly ingenuity and untiring fancy. How few 
there are happy enough to possess this enviable 

Kwer of conlinuily, those who do possess it best 
ow ; and those who do but know, provided they 
also know the works of Cliopin, must admit, 
without hesitation, his supremacy in this, the 
highest al tribute of the musician. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces of Chopin 
which we have not individualized in detail, not 
one has afforded us more gratification than the 
"Grand Fantasia," in A flat major. Op. 49, 
dedicated Co the PrinccEa do Sonzzo, one of the 
last of the published works of Chopin. This is a 
complete concert piece, and its effect under the 
hands of a finished pianist, must be transcendent. 
All the modern difliuulties are here in rife abun- 
dance — are here exemplified, and consummated 
lo perfection — are here increased and multiplied, 
as Ihe locusts under the rod of Moses. Thalbcrg, 
himself, the licensed concoctor of passages unplay- 
able, may hide bis diminished head; — Liszt, his 
giant rival, may cry peccari! for one and the 
other are fairly beaten at their own wcapona 

If the infelieciual be Ihe highest order of music 
— if ibe poetical be an essential in Art — then it 
must be allowed, by all who know enough of the 
works of Chopin, that, among modem writers of 
piano-forto music, be reigns pre-eminently* without 
a rival. The present vitiated hankering after 
mere mechanical difficulties cannot by any possi- 
bility last — it must of necee^ty wear itself out, 
for it has nothing substantial enough in its iiuitericl, 
to preserve it from decay — nolhin" tough enough 
in its texture, to be endurable. The popuariiy, 
once so widely extended, of Herz — is now only a 
name — a thing which was, but is not— a mere 
memory of the pasl. Tbalbem is at present 
where Herz was of yore — at Ibe bead of the 
" manual dexterity school." • • • But realig 
fine munc cannot be imitated — much leas equalled 
by those who attempt to mimic its i5haracter. For 
example, who ever heard of an attempt to imitate 
the Pastorale, or any one of the symphonies of 
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BretboTen ; and wbo «ver dreamed of an imitation 
of one of them equalt'iDg its model in merit? 
And so It is wiih ibe music of Chopin—tO 
endi'Bvor lo egiMl whieh, by apin;: its most mani- 
fest charaulensiics, were an utterly profitless ex- 
periment Cbo[)in Li a vi^rous and original 
thinker, and to write like Chopin involves the 
necessity of beinp: endowed with the invention 
and impulses of Chopin, without which, a mere 
effigy — a mere ptaster^f'Faris imitation of life is 
the resniL la fine, Chopin is a composer of 
decided and individual geniiu, and cannot be 
mimicked by the children of mediocrity. " • 

Chopin has the peculiar gift (so rarely granted 
to mQdicians) of attracting the attention and 
exciting the admiration of philosophers and poets, 
as well a: of the votaries oi hia own art ; it would 
be difficult to name a writer of any note in Paris, 
who is not an intense worshipper of his genius; 
indeed, one can hardly turn to a romance of the 
present day, without finding some allusion to him, 
or his works. In the fine roman dt Province, 
" Urtule Jllirouel" one of the latest works of the 
celebrated De Baleac, the creator of the Ra»- 
lignacs, the Gobsecks, (he De Marsays, the De 
Traitles, those types of distinct races, all true, 
(hough all ideal ; the master of French fiction, 
whose d' Pfau de Chagrin," "Pert Goriot," 
" ETtgenie Grandet," " Midtre Corneltut," " C8«ir 
Biroileau," and other chefi d'teuera, have gained 
for him so lofty a place in modern literature — in 
" Urside Mirouet," one of those eiquisile pictnres 
of provincial life, which only De Baliao can 
draw, we find the following highly complimentary 
allusion to Frederic Chopin ; — " II exitle en Coute 
tmisiqu^ outre la pentie du compositeur, FSme de 
reieeulant, qui par tm primiege acqius $adement 
a eel art, peat donntr du sent et de la poeiie a des 
phrases Ian* grande valeur. Chopin prove aujourd'- 
tui, pour raigral piano, ia verity de cefait deja 
denumtripar Paganini pour le violon. Cs beau 

G¥NIB B6T UOINS UN HUSICIBN QTj'UNB AME 
qVl BE REND BBNSIBLK ET QITI BE COUHUNI- 
4)UERAIT FAR TODTE EBFECE DB HDSIC)DE, 
URUB PAR DEB SIHPLBB ACC0BB8." ■ • • 

Chopin himself is, to oar knowledge, the most 
modest and retiring of beings; though fully con- 
scious of his superiority over the great majority 
of hia contemporaries, by his excessive reserve 
and marked retiredness of demeanor, he has won 
the BuflVago of all bia brother artials, who look up 
lo him as a star for wise men to follow, as an idol 
for univen«l worship. , 

The philosphical and poetical tendency of the 
writings of Chopin is so manift>st, and its consid- 



passing judgment on them critically, 
enticing, that we are ant to foi^t, what, to the 
muliitude, is of infinitely more importance — viz. 
— their usefulness in the development of the band, 
and in the production of that finished execution 
necessary for the formation of a perfect pianirl. 
First, th. n. it ia an admitted fact, even by such as 
dispute his supremacy as an intellectual composer, 
that the works of Chopin effect more for the 
enhancement of pure finger dexterity — do more 
towards producing equality of touch — lend more 
assistance towards the attainment of flexibility of 
the wrist, if studied with undiminished assiduity 
— than those of any other master whatsoever. 
Thus they are eminently serviceable, even lo 
inexperienced performers; while to the fnished 
and well-read pianist, from the startling novelty 
of their progressions, and the original toumure of 
their passages, they present a totally new field for 
practice — an altogelner unexpected channel for 
■he development of powers hitherto latent and 
uDexercised. It is quite certain that any one who 
possesses sufficient command over the instrument, 
to enable him to execute the works of Chopin 
properly, and with the feeling intended by their 
compoeer, has it in his power to play whatever 



compositions of Chopin leave no species of diffi- 
culty unprovided for — no peculiar figure of pas- 
sage unexplored — no cunning twisting of an 
antique cadence untried — so that in matter of 
execution their utility ia universal, and a careful 
practice of them is of consummate importance. 
To show bow varioas is Iheir tendency, and bow 



general their applicabilhy to the purpose of 
attaining universality of style and infinite diversity 
of executive power, we will, merely for the con- 
venience of onr rpaders, endeavor lo throw them 
into (lasses and sectioni', fo that Ihoae wedded to 

Eeculiar species of mubic may all know where to 
nd something to their tasti>, and that something, 
of the highest order of merit. 

CLASS T.— FOB PIANISTS OP THE FIRST FOBCE. 

4 I. TM BrilUani and Bratara Slyle. On. 

' Hommigi! k Moiart ' (v«ri»[ion8 on ■ La ri darcra') 2 
First Concerto, B minor, dodicated to Kalhbrenner 11 
FanlBsieBrilUntc. Biir dea airs Nationaui Polonua 13 
' Kraltomak,' Qrand Hondo de Concert, in F major 14 

Second Concerto, in F minor 21 

> Qrandc Polonaiae Siillante,- in B flat 22 

These have sll Orcheitrtl Accompaniments; the 
remainder of thia Section are Solos. 

Second Grand Polonaiae, in F aharp minor « 

Allegro de Concert, in A major 46 

t2. The iSetapkyncal and Pottkal Style, 
First ''■■"■ 



{Known in England na ■ Le Banqnct Infernal.'} 

Second Schersa, in D Sat 31 

Third Scheno, in C sharp minor 39 

Qrand Sonata, in B flat minor 35 

Grand Fantasia, in Aflat 49 

These are nol a whit less dilBcult Chan the pre- 



flddreisina themaelves 
inalion and the intellect. 



(Still difficult, though muchleai ao than the flrat claa 
i\. In the Bravura Style. C 

' Adieu k Varaovic,' Rondeau, in C minor 

'La Posians,' Kondeau i, la Maxurka, in F major. ■ 
Rondeau Elegant, in E flat, dedicated to Hlle. 

Firat Ballade, in G minor .'.'.''..V.'.V.'.V.V ".',*.'.*.'.'. 
~ in England as ■ La Favorite.') 



Polon 



(Known in Eng 
rat Impromptu, in . 

r irst Grand Waltz, in ..i ii»i 

Second Impromptu, in F aharp major.. 
Second Ballade, in F major 



' La Grai 



esFontana... 



EnRland 
Denx Polon siaes, dedicated 

Third Ballade, in A flat « 

Nocturne, in C minor 48 

6 2. In the Eipreiiivi and Legaio SfyU. 
Tiois Nocturnes (First and Second Bet ofNottumos) 9 
[Snown in England as ■ Les Mnrmureade U Seine.) 

Trois Nocturnes (Third Set of Nottumos) 16 

(Knoirn in England u ' Lea Zephyrs.') 

Deui Nocturnca (FiWh Set of Nottumos) 32 

(Known in England aa ■ II Lamento,' and 
■LaConaolazione.') 

Deui Nocturnes (Sixth Set of Nottumoe) 87 

■ " ■ ' -LeaSoi ■ ■• 



of Noc 



re diffi- 



cult than an; other 
requiring intenae cipresaion, united to great 
command over the instrument. Their difficulty 
is not however sufficiently remarkable to admit 
of our placino them in the lat Class. 

Prelude, in E major H 

Nocturne.inF minor 4) 

13. In the Characteritiie Dramatie Style, 

Tarentelle, in A flat i', 

FiraC Set of Mazuikaa < 

Second ditto : 

Tliird ditto 11 

Fourth <litto 2i 

Fifth di 
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lixth ditto 

Seventh ditto 41 

Eiehth ditto 6> 

These are all known in England under the deno- 
mination of 'Souvenirs de la Polognc;' the 
Seventh Set ia more abstruse and difficult than 
the rest, and the Eighth is comparative!; easy, 
CLASS III.— POR FiAMistr 

i 1. In the Brilliant SlyU. 



(Known in England ss ' Souvenir d'Andalonsle.') 



i 2. In the Liqht and Amiuing Stylt. 
• L'lnvitation pour la Ilanae,' (Grande VaJse Bril- 

]ante,in^flQO '. .\ IS 

Orande Valse, in A minor (No. 2 of 3} 34 

Grands Valae, in F major (No. 3 of 3} 34 

The TwENTV-FOCB Grand Freludkb, Op. 
28, through all the keys, and ihe Twenty-fous 
Grand Studies, Ope. 10, 24, 25, form a com- 
plete class of themse^es, of great utility, nav ot 
abaolulA importance (o pianiils of every calibre, 
aa bein^ the most perfect Khod of execution and 
axpreastoo in existence. Tbef illustrate every 



conceivable difficulty, and besides embracnng all 
that had been previously (but much less compre- 
hensively) enforcpd, in the studies of Cramer, 
Sfeibelt, Woclfl, Clementi, Mosclielps, Huramel, 
Czcrny, llcrz, Bcrtini,— and later— in those of 
Tbnlbcrg, Dohler, Liszt, Hiller. llcnselt, Mayer, 
Kesaier, Wolff, Dreyscbock, Moschelea, and Stem- 
dale Bennett — they touch upon peculiarities, 
which have since become embodlea in modem 
piano-forte playing, but were untlioufiht of until 
the appearance of the studies of Chimin. In 
shorl, we think few will be inclined lo deny tlie 
unequivocal supremacy of the studies of Chopin 
over all others that have preceded or succeeaed 



Original Maniucript of the " H&^ Flute." 

[The New York Mwical World tranalatei the fol- 
lowing description of Moiart'a original mannacript of 
the " Hagic Flute" from a very iuterealing article 
lecentl; communicated to a Leipzig Music-Journal, 
by Ihe celebrated Schnyder von Wartensee.] 

Before me lies the entire opera of the Magic 
Flute in Mozart's own handwriting. The paper 
Is square, untrlmmed and of *o ^d a qualitj 
that an elegant composer of our dav would deem 
it unworthy of biiing touched by bis pen. The 
slafT-lines are regularly and handsomely ruled by 
Uoiart, comprising, however, but twelve on a 
pnge, on wbicn accoimt be was compelled, when 
many Instruments were employed, to put the flutes, 
clarinets, trombones and drums upon separate 
bite of paper ; as In one Instance, where he wrote 
" detached wind-instruments of the second finale." 

Mozart first sketched the opera from beginning 
to end with evidently astonishing rapidity. AU 
that this comprised, however, was Written with 
very black ink, just sufficient to prevent his for* 
getting the idea. This sketching is confined to 
tiie voice-parti and the text, almost without 
exception, until toward the close : very rarely is it 
the case with the orchestration, and then some- 
times with one instrument, sometimes with another. 
The subsequent completion of the score was with 
pale ink; so pale, that msnr inatrumenlal parts 
in the overture are now nearly illegible. 

The introduction : " To help, etc." Is generally 
richly spiced witb trumpets and drums. But 
these are entirely crossed out by Mozart, and 
allowed first to come in where the ladies sins 
"Die, monster, by our might. Triumph! tri- 
umph I" — seven measures only. It is cert^nly 
not wise that immetllatelj on the rising of the 
curtain the ears of listeners should be paralyzed 
witb a devils' din : they are then no longer sua- 
ceplible to lender passa^ ; and how were a sub- 
sequent climax possible, without the help of 
cannon — at least of gongs t In the entire first act 
of Don Juan, even during the tremendous excite- 
ment at the close of the finale, no trumpets are 
introduced, Mozart saving these to augment the 
horror in the grave-yard scene. To be sure, the 
more accomplished music-directors Improve in 
this respect on wise old Moxart, and very generally 
— as has happened here in Frankfort^apply 
trumpets not only to the finale, but to other pa»> 
sawB of the first act 

When the hero Tamino flies before the oionster, 
and, fainting, and almost beside himeelf cries for 
help, Mozart has written beneath the notes, the 
words " to the furious lion a sacrifice chosen." 
The lion is afterward crossed out, and Mozart 
writes with pale Ink over ihe same notes, " to the 
treacherous serpent." Now, one must suppose 
that Mozart and Schikaneder (author of tbe 
libretto), had diplomatic conferences, haply,'aB to 
the peculiar ffenre of murdenius monster (whether 
hair-beast or reptile) and that a snake was chosen, 
because in the "Magic Flute" only tamo and 
well-behaved lions (ditto monkeys) might make 
their appearance. No — Mozart had evidently 
made a zoological blunder in writing; for bu 
music at this point punts, with wonderful trtith 
and beauty, the unuous irindlngs of a serpent — 
not the cat-leaps of a lion. Another possible 
Buppodtion I will not overlook, that Schikaneder, 
with bis immense Shakspearean talent, irishing 
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to paiat the terror of the flute-y Tamiiro, whkih 
had readied ihe swooning p<unt, uaosea bim to see 
a snake for a lion. 

In the laat movement of tbe tnlrodnclion, (C 
major, allegro,) there is Btill another icoportant 
alteration. When, finatly, each of tha three 
ladies has determined to hasten (o the Princess 
and anuoDUce to her tbe arrival of the beautiful 
youth, each takes leave of bim ; " Youth, hand- 
BOiDe and captivating, fond youth, farewell, until 
vre meet again," and here, Mozart, probably aa 
donatio ad pias eauiae, in order to give the ladies 
opportunity to exhibit their art of trill, introdi 
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opera-habit, in which the yielding composer gave 
way to the tel est noire plalgir of almost every 
singer, was cancelled by his better genius before 
the production of the opera. Thirteen measures 
are entirely rejected. The passage includes, in 
addition to the stringed instruments and vocal 
parts, two haulbois, two bassoons, two horns in C, 
two clarinets id C, and drums. The iostmrnenta 
which I do not find in the score, the tctior violins 
for instance, Mozart did not fill out, and every- 
thing that I have named is written with black 
ink ; it belongs evidently, tbereforo, to the first 
tketcb. In the eighth measure there is an evi- 
dent omission of the syllable te in tbe word lebs, 
the slur of the G having no antecedent. After 
tbe cadence come ibe twelve measures which 
close the piece. 

In the duet, Bet Mtlnnem taelcke Liebe fiAlen, 
the whole composition, according lo the first 
sketch, is thrown into an entirely ditferent meas- 
ure. It began with the down beat, therefore with 
the first quaver instead of the fourth, as we now 
know it. In completing (he score with pale ink, 
Mozart crossed out all the former bars to the 
measures from beginning to end, and drew new 
ones lor the aforesaid tburth quaver, sometimes a 
few in each part, and sometimes continuing them 
through the entire score, and carefully adding, as 
well, whatever the new divi^on required. This 
change is proof to us of Mozart's fine instinct for 
accent; for the reason of tbe change is purely a 
dynamic one ; and we can easily appreciate it by 
performing the composition first in the old and 
then in the new way, with marked accentuation. 

It ia remarkable, that Mozart, who otherwise 



ilornel by tbe stringed 
to write the response in the wind 
This was caused probably by his leai in correct- 
iaathe bars above alluded to. 

In tbe first finale, at the words of Sarastro, 
"Yet will I not give thee ihv freedom," belween 
the double ham and the voi:b1 part, there is a very 
evil sounding; place, which is always disagreeable, 
and which those who would not willingly ascribe 
anything of this kind to Mozart, have resarded 
as a nn of the copyist ; but yet have not Known 
exactly how to correct it. This dissonance really 
stands precisely thus in Mozari's score, and, slill 



the great baste with which the "Magic Flute hod 
bo be produced, have over-hurried himself; for 
his fine taste and his delicate musical instinct pre- 
served bim from such hanh harmonies as we 
sometimes find in Beethoven, as for mstance in 
his Opus 132. This Titanic lone-ocrat, who often 
made light even of the physiological postnbilities 
of human voices, thought nothinii of such things. 
In the great bravour aria ol the Queen of the 
Night, where the D minor vengeance is throbbing 
in her heart, is a spot, which has olYen been 
pointed at as a proof of the unconscionable man- 
ner in which our lan^age was sometimes abused 
by Mozart: it is the following : — 

jljJU.tA^|j./j.>lj 

80 but du mein , meinc ] tochter Dimmer metir. 

This is oftoD seen in piano scores of the opera. 
Sometimes persona have wished goodnaturedly lo 
better Mozart's blemish, and say. So bixl du, du 
meine ToehUr nimmer mehr. He wrote, however. 
So bitl du neinl meine Tochter nimmer mehr. 
This correct readine appears in the piano scoro 
now in press at Anari't in Offenbach. Mozart's 



" nei'n r is of course a patch-word : just as many 
composers (in order to make the rhythm very 
piquant) throw in an exclamatory lo' — and, in 
this case, the sublime. metre of Schikaneder does 
not suffer thereby. Of this great Sbakspearean 
genius, I will here give but another specimen : — 
In the finale of the second act, two boys put the 
enquiry, Wo inl sie denn f (Where b sae then ?) 
meaning Famina : whereupon the first boy replies, 
Sie iit von Sinnen. (She is fVom her senses.) 

Suoh a reply could never have occurred to any 
ordinary in lei lee I. 

White in Prague in 1832, 1 made the acquaint- 
ance of Capellmeister Triibensee, who has been 
dead now some years, and who told me that he 
served in Sc hi kan Oder's Theatre in Vienna as 
second haulboist, and played in the orchestra on 
the fir&l performance of the Magic Fiute, under 
Mozart's direction. The opera at first did not 
please. The overture, the introduction, etc, were 
a palpable failure, and the gentle Mozart, who 
bad depended greatly on ibo success of the Magic 
Flute to better his pecuniary condition, wn^w 
deadly pale. The duet, Bei MAnnem iivlcAe Liebe 
foAlen, first met with marked favor, and from that 
moment the brilliant success of the opera was 
certain. Triibensee further told me, that one of 
the two compositious of (he duet, which, as is 
well-known Schikaneder rejected, was written in 
very grand style and was stitl in existence ; that 
in the many subsequent performances of the opera 
it was the custom to alternate with the two com- 
positions; and there stood generally upon the 
opera poster, — With the old duet, or (he new duet. 
I begged a friend of mine in Vienna to hunt up 
this grand duet for tne, but it was not po!>sible to 
find it ; for Schikaneder'a Theatre, wilh its entire 
inventory, since that time had passed through 
many hands. Perhaps Herr Capell-M. Spohr 
might know something of this; for be told me that 
he had conducted the Magic Flute at Vienna 
from the same score as Mozart. 

Inconclusion,letmerecordaprDof that Mozart 
possessed no dramatic talent, which during the 
earlier history of the Mat/ic Flute, appeared in a 



pressed the loves of Pamina and Fapageno by 
(be same Cantilena: this is nonsense; for an 
accomplished Princess feels very differently from 
a rude peasant and sings differendy. Wherefore 
— Mozart has no power of delineating character." 

One sees that ArtrAgricnlture began to fiourish 
even in that period. 

The ManuBcrints of Mozart, which were pur- 
chased by Hofrath Andr£, were a sboK time emce 
distributed among his seven heirs, and Dr. Julius 
Aiidr^ is now the happy possessor of the Magic 
Flute. For bis kindness in entrusting this treasure 
to my hands for several weeks, I herewith tender 
bim my heartiest thanks. 



Berlioz on InsmmentatioiL 

[Erani tbi London Atheueiui, Noi, 1.) 
A Treatise upon Modern Inttramentation and 
Orcheatration, )fc. New Edition, Revised, Cor- 
rected, Augmented, gtc, by Hector Berlioz (Op. 
10). Translated from the French, by Mary 
Cosvden Clarke. (Novello.)— This treatise on 
ins(ruDicnta(i6n by M. Berlioz has been a^ain 
and again pointed to as the great work which 
was lo jualily and assure his supremacy among 
modern compojcrs, which has long been, is atill, 
and, we fancy, will be forever contested. It is 
here given, in an inexpensive English form and 
clear type, oa the seventh volume of the " Library 
for the Diff'uaiou of Musical Knowledge,"— in 
most ^ints neatly translated, with one exception. 
Tn print the English meaning to tbe French text 
of tbe examples quoted by M. Berlioz, is super- 
fluous at (he time present,— but if rendered, (he 
examples ahould show lesa indifference to euphony, 
elegance, and mu»cal accent than in the case 

We confess to have turned lo this book with 
more than ordinary expectation, but we have left 
it with disappointmeDt. A careful perusal wtisfies 



ui that, showy as it seems, and not without its 
share of acute definitions and picturesque sug- 
gestions, it is ill-proportioned ana remarkable for 
tbe difference, not to say inaccuracy, with which 
certain subjects are treated — more novel and 
amusing, in short, than profitable. KL Berlioz, it 
is easy to see, has certain instruments of predilec- 
tion,— of these, the Harp is one. This will be 
clear to every one who reads his specification for 
a great concert orchestra, — in which, among other 
essentials, four harps are numbered. Kow, with 
(he exception of (he compositions of M. Berlioz 
himspir, the overture and music (o " Athalie " of 
Mendelssohn, the overture to " S(rDeiisee " by M. 
Meyerbeer, and two of the chorusset of Signor 
Costa's " Eli," we cannot call te mind a single 
concert compaction in which (he harp is, save as 
a solo instrument, wanted. It has no place, we 
think, in any work by Ilaydn, Beethoven, Mozart 
or Weber. If this chapter on tbe Harp be com- 
pared with the <^apter on the Organ, the char- 
acter which we have given will be fully illustrated. 
In his dashing way, M. Berlioz describes a great 
organ as including five manuals, besides the key- 
board for (he feet, or pedal board. Now, it is 
impossible toavoid perceiving that M, Bcriioz can 
know very little ot the instrument for which he 
thus prescribes beyond the muMc-lofts oi^Sainte- 
Sulpice and Sainl-Raeh. If there be yet a few 
of the ferocious, shrieking old French organs in 
existence, with five ranka of keys, such are only 
so many curiosities, and they must have been 
always so many French exceptions to the general 
rule of (he great organs in Holland by Miiller 
and Batti— in Germany by Sllbermano and Gab- 
ler — in England by Smith and Harris — in Switz- 
erland by Aloys Mooeer. We have "travelled" 
Ibe foreign organs of repute fairly well, and have 
never yet fallen on a single five-manual monster, 
such as M. Berlioz in a treatise coolly takes for 
his type. In another matter connected with the 
instrument, he is somewhat French and trenchant, 
we apprehend from insuffiaent knowledge. This 
ia his wholesale abuse of the oi^n as foiming 
part of an orchestra of accompaniment. Now 
this amounts, virtually, to an abuse of Handel's 
great effects, — since in his grand performancea 
the organ played a grand part ; nD(, it is fair to 
presume, indiscriminately stuffed iD(o any and 
every part of every chorus (as has been the 
fashion of coarse and clumsy modem players), 
but in some places binding the mass of voices 
and orchestra together, enriching the harmony, 
'and not seldom, we fancy, entrusted with those 
independent yet pertinent deugus which an or- 
ganist, with a score before bim, was in old times 
expected (o produce from a figured bass. But 
from the first (o the last page of the volume, even 
when M. Berlioz treats at choral writing, not a 
single example from Handel, not even bb name, 
will be found. In truth, we suspect the author's 
acquaintance with that sublime writer lo be on 
the French scale, which amounls (o no acquunt- 
ance whatsoever. At tbe Coiueroatoire, they pet 
through ' Chantons victoire" (| See the conquenng 
hero'), and they have heard ot ' Lb Messie' (which, 
indeed, in company with ■' La Laiti^ro Suisse," 
figures within a wreath on tbe ceiling of the Opera 
Comique),—hut ' Samson,' ' Saul.' ' Acis,' (above 
all 'Israel') are seldom heard of, and we have 
reason to chink are virtually unknown. It is not 
from such a measure of experience that Ibe great 
treatise of instrumentation of the nineteenth cen- 



As a further illustration of the partiality in 
selection and partiality ot knowledge shown by 
M. Berlioz in this treatise, we may refer (o his 
depr» iating and insufficient description of the 
Serpent. This instrument, though accnsed by 
him (as here translated) of "frigid and abominable 
blaring" — probably from his experiences of it aa 
coarsely abused in French churches, — when it b 
at the mouth of a reGned and accomplished placer, 
bag a rich, grave, and unclDOUS tone, givine it a 
peculiar value when it is employed lo l»nd and 
10 blend together a nuue of voices. Ccmpare thii 
superficial and unjust character with the space 
admiringly devoted to tbe Dram, — illustrated by 
the pobliCBtion of many pages of th» score of the 
' Tuba Mirnm' from (ha writer's ' Beqaiem,' in 
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order to ihow bow a gronp of eight dranw and ten 
drummeTs may be portentoatly aeeil. Far one 

Etudent vho will emulate sucli a specimen of 
combination pasted to its utmost limit, a. bundred 
would be gltd to bear tlio average inatrameDta, or 
attainable groupa of iiutnimenta, inlelligentlT' 
discouned on. 

Throughoat the booh, indeed, the individoal 
ancies and feata of M. Berlioz are too largely 
allowed to Bopersede facts. His chapter on Yocal 
Writing is meagre, deficient in depth and know* 
ledge. Indeed, were it otherwise, no temptation 
ould have made him include among his examples 
ho excerpt No. 17 from his ' Cinq Mai' Cantata, 
with that wondrous end repulsive leap of a ninth 
in the words "OgloireP' Noristhis the only case 
n whichaneccentricily is pushed into the place of 
a precedent or a model. Id the directions to an 
orcheflral conductor, it is curioiM to »ee the 
inuto pains taken by M. Berlioz to show how 
certain very dilScult pasia^s in his own Sym- 
phonies are lo be handled — difficnlties the fre- 
f^ueat recnrrence of which is utterly improbable, 

e when conquered there is no effiiCt.^Hia 

ions'are mainly confined to the works of five 
antbors, — Gluck, Spootini, Weber, Beethoven, 
and Berlioz. There are three exaniples by M. 
Meyerbeer, one by M. Hal^vy, two from ' Guil- 
laume Tell,' but no reference to Chenibini, Men- 
delesobn. Dr. Spohr and M. Auber, through each 
one of these four composers had a manner of 
instrumentation so marked and distinct as to merit 
mention, at least, in a book devoted to the subject. 
On the whole, no one who wriles concerning 
na^c is more brilliant in rhapsody than ^ 
Berlioz. No one describes or analyzes what ho 
knows and delights in with better grace ; bnt big 
brilliancy seems unaccompanied by patience in 
examination ; and he writes concerning the thinga 
he knows litUe, with as much freedom and resolu- 
i as he exercises on his own ground. lie in 
good for amonc^raph; be is had for an eneyclo- 
piedia. We desire nothing better than a history 
of harpeni and harps from his bands, or a pane- 
gyric of the ' Orgae Alexandre,' or a careful 
"study" on the operas of Gluck; but we do not 
consider him complete, calm and self^ postponing 
enough to be of high value as a teacher. 



rot DwIghCs JOBTIul at Uuhu 
TEB SOUTABIBB. 

[From tb> QcnnlB of AKituUDS GKDOi.} 
8tODd a (tray rock, solitary, 

In mid-ocean's billowy moan ; 
Almost I that rock could en«y, 

Stinding there lO Una, alone. 
On the gray roek, solitary. 

Proud and bold, a tree was seen ; 
Almost I the tree eommecded, 

Standing there alone, so green. 
And a lark went, lalilary. 

Wheeling rouni" the roek and tree; 
Almost I could call her happy. 

Singing there alone so free- 
Rock and tree and lark ! no longer 

Envy do ye wake in me ! 
For a blast, that tree uprooting. 

Hurled it to the hungry sea. 
Weary sank the lark in ocean. 

Ere she reached the sisterhood ; 
And the waters sapped and airallowed 

E'en the rock that proudly stood. 
Ah : of you I then bethonght me. 

Poets of my native land, 
Who alone, apart, unloving. 

Clutch your wreaths with selSsh hand. 
To the Northward, Southward, Eastward, 

Bent with yearning gaie je stand. 
All, aUa ! your backs are turning 

On you patient mother-land 1 
Solitary rocks in ocean, 

Solitary trees are ye, 
Solitary Inks that warble 

To lone space lone melody. 



Haughty rocks, draw near together ; 

Wandering larks, assemble ye 1 
Stately trees, your roots and hranchei 

Twine in sweet society ! 
Be a wall of rocka. my brothers, 

Be a dike that proudly bravea, 

Yulgu pasaion'a restless waves ! 
Let us be at trees a forest. 

Doubly green in unity ) 
O'er whose interlacing branches 

Impotent the stoim sweeps by! 
Let ns be or larks a choir, 

Then our muiic doubly bir 
From a hundred throats ihall warble. 

Soaring up the sunny air I 



New Yobk, Not. 24.— The great event of Iha 
week has been the Srst concert of our PniLHABMONio 
Soot ST r, which look place at the Academy of Music, 
Saturday evening. The concerts bad been previoas- 
ly Riven at Niblo's, but that building being found loo 
small, the Academy has been engaged fbr the present 
season. Z^ng before the hour of commencing, 
every seat in the house was occupied, and chairs 
were bronght in and hired to those who were fortn. 
nate enoagh to get them, at the rate of a quarter of 
a dollar apiece. Never has tbe Academy of Music 
presented a more splendid aigbt ; the immense an- 
dlence filled it lo the very farthest nook, and the 
" lamps shone bright an fair women and brave men." 
Thilbbko was there — GojiacAkLo. was there — 
Masox was there — MansTzBE was there — Mile. 
Anoai was there— Mrs. Eiiiia Bobtwice was there 
— the Opera Company was there — while the Orebea- 
tra included every resident instrumental musician of 
note In the dty. Henri C. Timm, the President of 
the Philharmonic Botnety, was distinguished by his 
red rosette, even while modestly engaged in tbe back- 
ground with making crasbing ndises, at proper in- 
tervals, on the eymbals: Tueodorb Eisfbld is 
the leader this season in place of Cihi. BBHOHanif, 
who is now almost lost lo sight under the shadow of 
a mammoth violoncello. 

The programme of the Concert embraced : 

l—Onnd avmphony In minor, BHthavm. 

S— AHa: "Non ml dlr," (lODEbyKme, L»gr»n»,). ..Mtaart. 
B—Snio for ■Violin: horn Bchnbut'i " Pl»in of T»n," 

— - ■ bj Wm. Doehler,) F. DstII. 

Mo: a. arpiRlciBtadf Cbo^n. 

UCa™l«di,"',V.'.'.'.".','.'.'6i>ldb«K. 
J Mr. Bobut GsIdbHk.) 

_ _ Chanblnl. 

0— Bods'i Tuiatlou, (niiiE by Mma, Lanann,) Kod*. 

7— OTertnn: "In li.e HLghluiil.," Oadi. 

, The Symphony of Beethoven was the piece de 
Toistance ofihe evening, and its performance elicited 
merited applause. The immense orchestra exhibited 
a perfection and care in light and shade, that re- 
flscts the greatest credit on the able conductor. 

Madamo LaaRlxoB volnuteered her services in 
place of Mile. Johihrbbr, of the lata German opera 
troupe, who had been engaged, but was indisposed. 
Lagrange was received with great favor, and her 
marvellons execution in fiode's Variations excited 
the liveliest spprobaUon, drawing forth a hearty 

Mr. William Dobblbb is known in musical 
circles as an effective member of oar operatic orches- 
tras, but as a soloist he cannot take afirst rank. He 
plays with neatness and precision,bQt does not throw 
into bis performance that sympathetic expieisioa 
that iofasM itself lnt« the performances of a trae 
genius. Mr. Goldbbok, the pianist, is a very yonng 
man, recently arrived from london, and ori^nally 
tKm Berlin. He exhibits rare talent, and his deli- 



cate, eriap toBcfa temfaids the heuer freqaeDtly of 
Oottschalk; he also play* with refined taste, and 
will in time take a prominent rank among plaolstf . 
Ho was entfanaiastieally encored. 

Tbe Chernbini overture was finely performed, and 
the concluding piece was wholly mined by the tli 
made by those who left, to avoid the final rash, !»■ 
gardless of the inconvenience to which they iob- 
jected others. 

At the Opera, they are repeating old operas, while 
Terdi's JVaciala is in active rehearsal. The great- 
est interest is manifested in regard to this opera, 
which has been tabooed by tbe London ^nus, and 
other English jourtiabi. Adelaidb Fbillippb 
appeared as Oreini in Laereda Bmyia, on Friday 
night, and was encored in the drinking song. The 
critics agree in the opinioo, that she has greatly 
improved of late. 

TaaLBBBO recommences his concerts on Thuia- 
day, asiisted by the new contralto. Mite. Amobi. 
Tbotatob. 



BiLTmoBE, Not, SS. — How for a fbw "jottings* 
of what is moving in tbe mosical atmosphere of the 
" Monumental City." Baltimore is not eminently a 
mosical place ; we are indeed much behind the other 
large cities; still I hazard nathiag in saying that I 
never found more of modest worth and individual 
merit in any place than in this same Baltimi 
What we most lack in the mass is public spirit, and 
en acknowledgment of the claims of the "divine 
Art." We need some brave general to marshal o 
forces, march into the affections of the people, and 
win their hearts at the point of the baton ; then, i: 
may be, a change will come over our fair city, and 
what the police cannot do, Mnsic teilf — i. e. preserve 

Tht Item of the week is the Opera, by Ibe Fm 
and Harbisoh troupe, at Holliday Street Theatre. 
They are here with the smallest possible orchestra 
and choral. Miss Pyne is as pleasing as ever, and 
" long may she wave " ; some think her pan^ but I 
cannot coocar. With the eicepiioo of GuiLHETTa, 
tbe basso, who is really enjoyable, tfie rest are be- 
neath criliciam i for wo are " nothing if not critical." 

Onr Mozart Society, which is more of a success 
than anyibing of tbe sort since the "Philharmonic," 
for it is now entering upon its second year, has in 
active rehearsal the 42d Fsalm, " As the hart pants," 
of Mendelssohn, which they will shortly bring out. 
It is whispered that ■■ Moses in Egypt" will be next 
attempted. This society is under the able condnclor- 
ship of Mr. Habmait. We have many hopes built 
on the " Mozart." 

Our Episcopal choir* are thrown into a state of 
excitement by the letter from the house of Bishop*, 
wherein they deprecate the prevalence of operatic 
music in the church, and call upon the clergy ti 
assist in patting down the eviL They are on th 
^1 i-i're to see bow tbe clergy are goltig to make the 
congregations join in singing simple tnne*, as ad- 
vised by the bishops. I hope you and I may live to 
see congregational singing snccessfally practised Ib 
this country, bat we are a long way bom (hi 
farther than we are from Germany. 

Pease's Hall was last night crowded by an admir- 
ing and appreciative andience to listen to Mr. 
Allen's second soinSe. Here is the programme : 

1— Ovntor* : Jaan dt Fula. 
S-Trio. DodJuo. 

B— dolBUt, Onslow. 

1— Chonat St. Paul. 



8— Aril ; Dm Jaio, 



PlHIOudTlllllB....' 

i-Ohoml: Bemliai 

It is hard to partlcDlariie where all was so good ; 

hat the Quintet by Onslow, and the Aria from Dot 

Juan, deserve mors than a passing notice; hi the 

fbnner, Mr. Hbkkc A. Ai,lzk played the flnt rioUn 
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wllh peat effect. Mr. A. it one ot onr first mosi- 
cUna, and I Bm inclined to thiak no atrangor to 70a. 
He is deserving of mncli credit for getting np snch 
delighlfal loir^ea. The rHk wu >ung by Mrs. 
Bdcxlkb, irbo has & voice of singnlar gweetnesB 
and much cultivation ; her style is unesceptionable, 
and she may feel fiotCered thai the rnle, " No ap- 
planae," was broken only for her. Bat I am getting 
lengthy, whlcb may he eicuaed in my first essay. 
More anon. Fraternally, Tbdmpbt. 
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What shall be ikine. — There ii food for 
reflection in the conclnding [>assage of the Nev 
York Courier and Ettqutrer't notice of the firat 
Philharmonic concert, from which we quote under 
our head of Musica] Intelligence. 

The asaembly, thoo(th so very larjre and fash- 
ionable, was very cold and uninteliipent. We 
never nw Berthoven'b masCerpiece fall so flat 
before a niilharmonic audience before. The 
performing members of ihia Society are now 
erring at moch on one side aa in former yoara 
they did on the other. The^ now aeem to be 
attempting to turn the association into a money- 
making concern. This will end in ita ruin as a 
Philharmonic Society. Its tone will inevitably 
become low — musically first, and socially after- 
ward — and then it will become no better than a 
promenade concert, which, however good in its 
way, is not a Philharmonic concert There waa 
not one person in twenty of that vast concourse 
on Satui^y evening who understood or enjoyed 
(be muuc, or who went to the concert for the 
music's sake. 

We lear (ben is too much tmth in this, and 
that we shall have to take the same troth home 
to ourselves here in Boston also, inasmuch as the 
falling off of our once immense and eager audi- 
ences for Symphony concerts exposes ua to like 
temptation. Must then a Pbilharmonic Society 
be Bamnm-ized before it can succeed pecunia- 
rily ? If so, we had far belter have it under- 
stood that classical concerts are for the few, and 
keep them up to the true standard, lest all real 
taste for mui-ic, in the highest sense of Art, 
die oat for lack of any opportunities for any one 
to hear it. It is belter that only a few hundreds, 
or ever so small a circle of persons in each large 
community should learn to appreciate and love 
the maaterworks of genius, than that none at all 
should. Is not Shakspeare the proud poesesiuon 
of the race ? And yet, at any given moment, it 
is only the few, in any cily, who so appreciate 
and love Shakspeare, that they are drawn to read 
or witness bis creations in preference to inferior 
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less, tbougbtlen evening's amusement (a MiuS), 
and another thing to love music as muaic (con 
MuiS), and embrace it wirb one's whole soul. It 
ia one thing to play with it, in pretty much the 
Hune sense that one would dance to it, not bound 
to listen, and still lose to think about it, and 
another thing to be in earnest with it. Now tbe 
great orchestral music, the Symphonies and other 
compomtions in which the master spirits like Mo- 
zart and Beethoven have embodied the beet re- 
sults of their lives, demand an earnest audience. 
Not necessarily a very knmmng, but an earnest 
audience. They must be listened to at least with 
respect and with deore to learn and enter into 
more and mora deep Kcqiuuntance ; and this 



desire, with decent opportunities, is almost sure 
to ripen into enthonasm, till the listening to ^reat 
music becomes a tmly edifying soul's communion, 
—the answer of what Is deepest in us to music 
which appeals thereto out of the deepest life of 
genius greater than our own, yet representative 
for all of us. 

The theme is forced upon as by the discour- 
aging result of the effort to procure enough sub- 
scribers to warrant the usual series of Orchestral 
Concerts here in Boston. That only seven hun- 
dred tickets for the series, at the fabulously low 
piice of three dollars for eight concerts, should be 
taken up, among a people who for twenty years 
have bad so many opportunities of bearing the 
great symphonies, is something which no one 
three years ago would have supposed posdble. 
Such a suggestion wonld have seemed an insult 
to the fair fame of our music-loving city. Alas 1 
we fear we shall have to come to it, and to 
acknowledge that after all Boston is not so very 
mu^cal a city. That it contains many truly 
musical persons, there can be no doubt ; but a 
musical public, in any really high sense of the 
term musical, is quite another thin<;, and possibly 
a thing which does not exist to the extent that 
has been imagined in any city on this discordant 
little planet. Musical enlertainments are like 
other entertainments, things of fashion and the 
moment, thiuf^ of impulse and caprice, now all 
the rage, and now put aside in favor of some 
other idle fancy.' Mnsical progreai is not per- 
haps to be expected of the public ; it is found 
with the few, like good society (by which we do 
not mean fashionable, bat — good). Of such 
progress there are plenty of evidences in Boston, 
There ia more good music in private houses ; 
more circles drawn together by the love of what 
is best io music ; more purchases of tbe best 
compositions, vocal or instrumental ; more private 
quartet parties, and so forth, among our people 
than there ever were before, or than can be 
found in many cities. 

The advent in the history of muaic of the 
modem Grand Orchestra, with its many-voiced 
eloquence, would seem to indicate the period 
when Art in ita highest utterances should be 
brought home to men in masses; nor do we 
yet despair of the arrival of that happy time. 
But meanwhile it is best that all we do be 
genuine; that we do not mistake the excitement 
of fashion for the enthusiasm of sincere response 
to Art; that we do not make brilliant and 
crowded audiences and all sorts of external eclat 
the line qa& non of concerts, and so lend the 
name of Art to what is only clap-trap, in order 
to secure such questionable triumphs. We did, 
to be sure, a few years since, have reaaou to sup- 
pose ^ at "classical" music (by which we mean 
nothing formal and traditional, but mnsic of 
genius, and thereby bonnd to live) could be 
made "popular " among us. Recent experience 
must make us all less sanguine. Let us not lose 
faith that the best there is in Art, as in all other 
revelatioiu of the highest, is meant for all man- 
kind, and wiU eventaally reach and inspire all ; 
but let us not be too anxious to make music 
" popular." There will always be a plenty of 
popular things — we need not trouble ourselves 
about that But good things demand our efibrta 
and onr sacrifices. Let us sea to it that we do 
something really good, and popularity will fol- 
low — when it wilL It b time to be snspScioas, 



when a Philharmonic Society seeks first of all to 
make ita concerts "popular" and fashionable. 
Then ita truest friends speak out in language 
like that of the Cinirier If Enquirer. 

Some compromises we know must be made, to 
put ideaa into practice. "Mixed programmes" 
and appeals to secondary motives may bo useful 
in enticing listeners or quasi listeners to music 
which is above them ; and some who go to be 
amused, may come away with a new and deeper 
chord in their own natures touched. But it is 
always important that we preserve somewhere a 
pure !' well of (Muaic) undefilcd " ; that we estab- 
lish en permanent at least one set of concerts 
which shall always faithfully and truly point tbe 
audience upward in the direction of true Art 
Such concerts have usually borne the name of 
" Phi! harmonic." Here we may call them " Or- 
chestral Concerts," " Beethoven LSoi-iely Con- 
certs," or what not ; their end has always been 
essentially and should be the same. Shall we 
not manage to support, even if it be on a more 
modest scale than we have been used to, one 
genuine society of this kind ? Wa shall return 
to (he subject again, but we wail first to see the 
result of the new experiment of offering but four 
concerts instead of eight, with opportunity to sub- 
scribers to attend one rehearsal of each concert. 
We hope and trust this will succeed. Tbe dls'n- 
terested labors and risk of those who offer us this 
opportunity, deserve to be cordially met and 
crowned with full success. If there are a thou- 
sand people who love great orchestral music, as 
much as they love balls and suppers, they will 
not resist the "economical fever" to Uie end of 
all the rest, and only give in when tbe music 



Four-Part Son^ by Robert Franz. 

Good additions to the stock of short four-part 
pieces, suitable for choirs and singing clubs, ate 
among the most desirable of musical publications. 
We have already had a rich mine opened to us 
in the four-part songs of Mendelssohn. Those 
who have had opportunity to know and love the 
songs for single voice by Robert Franz, will 
be glad to find bim entering the same field. That 
his talent for pari-writing, (trained in the stricleet 
science and in the spirit of Sebastian Bacb,) is 
almost as remarkable as his rare gifl for wedding 
poetry to song, has been already proved by his 
Kyrie, bis Psalm, and other sacred compositions. 
He has now issued his op. 34, entitled: "StcAs 
LiederJ^r gemitchlen Chor (Six Songs for mixed 
ChoruB,i.e. composed of male and female voices) ; 
Leipzig: F. Whijitling." The Neue ZeiUchrifi 
has this to say of them : 

" These new compoeitions contain in a high 
degree the many peculiar excellencies of their 
author, although the free unfolding of his indi- 
viduality was hindered by the limitation of means 
and especially by the nature of this kind of com- 
position. The instrumental accompaniment, in 
which a great deal of Franz's mastery lies, is 
wanting here entirely; nor are those finer nuances 
of individual moods, by which the composer has 
so often compelled our admiration, so happily 
practicable in chorus songs. Yet all these wants 
we do not feel in the songs before ns, since they 
are sufficiently covered by the most brilliant pe- 
culiarities. The intelligent choice of poems, not 
one of which eren in small details reasted a poly- 
phonic treatment ; the declamation, excellent as 
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ever, and tbe capital tnannerin which he hits the 
I mood and charncler of the whole ; the Etritt inde- 
' pcndenL'e of the single voicfs, (the retult of a 
thorough, fondly pursued tind richly rewarded 
study of Bach and Handel, iha lyrical alyle of 
both of whom is not m far off as it might Kpn 
from out's of to^ay) ; the rich harmonic beaatiei 
everywhere aboanding, without giving cause for 
frequent complaint of oseless dissonances: all 
these are excoUeneies seldom fonnd united in 
com positions of this sort. Especially seldom, when 
associated, fu they aro here, with aimplicity and 
nobi!i[y of inventiun, with marked and constant 
euphony, nnd casinena of execution. 

" The first of the songs (in A minor, 2-4 mea- 
sure, Andantino,) has for its poetic aubitratum the 
people's song : Ea ut ein Schnte gefallen, is kept 
in a simple and heartfislt tone, especially in the 
third stanza (A major) : Nun Lieb' lass dich'a 
erbarmea, doss ich so eleiid bin, and intereata by 
characteristic peculiarities. We give the highest 
place to the second : " At parting," by Osterwald, 
! (Con moto, B flat major, common time.) It has 
i a Volkslie'l character, whiuh is fully justified by 
the poem, ts especially distinguished by t!ie above 
mentioned independence of the voices, and en- 
chaina os by its strong simplicity of conception 
and angle beauties of hanaony of a surprising 
freshness. In the following fine song of MaKin 
Lather's : Die bale Zeit, (B major, 6-S time, 
Allegretto,) we could have wished a little leaa of 
redectioQ and modem coaception, although the 
music in itself exci tea great interest. At the same 
time we cannot get tid of tbe thought, that much 
in it is far-fetched and that (he peculiar naivet£ 
of the poem has not found its correspoading musi- 
cal eipresaion. 

" On the other hand, Uhland's famous FrBh- 
liagiglaube, (Spring faith,) (Allc^etto con moto, 
I A flat major, 6-8 measute,) is admirably com- 
posed, io regard to feeling, ideas and technical 
working up. Particularly beautiful in this piece 
is the passage : O friacher Baft, O neuer Klang, 
(0 fresh frajrancB, O new sound,) expressed by 
the chord /, b',f, c, and t/l, a,/,/, which diffuse 
over it a poetic breath, and have a wonderful 
effect. Osterwald's " May Song," (Allegretto 
con grazia, A major, 2-4 time,) breathes the love- 
liest grace, and is maslerly in tbe carriage of the 
vfHces. Geibel's " Morning Stroll," (Con moto, 
£ flat major, 4-1 time,) has an earnest, inspired 
mood, and is equally distinguished by technical 
eicellencica, espeuially by the climax so full of 
poetry in the fourth verse, to the words: Und 
der MorgertrStke Schein ttimml in Hckler Glut 

" If Friuiz's compositions needed any recom- 
mendation, we would not fail to urge these aix 
songs upon the attention of Sing-akaitemlen and 
iMderia/eln, and make it a duty with them to 
procure and study them." 

There ia a prospect that Ihey will soon be re- 
published hero wlih English words. 



|nusi([al Jntiiniflcinie. 

Kew York.— Of the first Philhannonio concert 
on Saturday evening, the Courier ^ Enquirer says : 

The performances were all croditable, and some of 
them very much so. The most important of ihem waa 
the famous Symphony tn C mmor, by Beethoven, 
which was played in fine atjie, nnder the direction 
of Mr. EiSFEU), who had given it the benefit of 
very thorough rehearsal, and had so far rfcsisted the 



temptation to make concerts of the Saturday after- 
noon rehearsals as in cause certain pBSsaeea of it to 
be repeated attain and again, almost bar by bar, iu- 
scrument by instrument. The consequence was a 
very accurate performance in in all respect. We 
noticed no point missed nor effect lost. But the per- 
formance, thouBh correct, was Bomewliat deficient in 
spirit. The forte pasasKOa of the superb Andanie 
lacked grandeur and diffusive power; the notes of 
the brass and wood bands were not given with sus- 
tained force, and the unity of effect was conseqaenilv 
broken by a too great prominence of the triplets and 
groups 0? four notes, with which the violins here rnn 
through the harmony — ths accompaniment over- 
powered the melodf. The iSr'ierio was belter, the 
trio bein;; more cleanly eiven by the basses than we 
remember to hBTe hoard it before, and the Allegro 
hcsl. Its grand effects were produced with great 
bread lb and vigor. 

Msdame Bb La Gbanoe appeared to leas advan- 
tage than nsufll in the e.tecmion of Mozast's exqui- 
sile Nam mi dir. wbifh is of a little too severe a style 
for her; and the remaining solo performances were 
not particnlarly noteworthy. 

Thalberg's new series takes the form of " Grand " 
Concerts, although they are held in the same place, 
Niblo's Saloon. The programme for Thursday 
evening contained Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, 
orerturea by full orchestra to " Oberon" and " Tell ;" 
a conplc of Thalberg'a fantaaias, and vocal selections 
(chieffj from Rassini) by the newly arrived contralto 
Mile. D'A^toai and by Sig. hfoRBi.i.1. 

WoBCESTEH, Mass. — TheMonort SoeietyEsve their 
first concert of the seosoa on Tuesdav evenina of lost 
week, before a lartre ludience, in the Cit; Hall. The 
first part eonaiated of selectiona from the " Messliih ;" 
the ehonnea, " And the OJory," " O, thnu thm teU- 
eal," " Lift up your heads," •' Behold the Lamb of 
God," "All we lOic sheep," and "Their sound is gone 
out," which were sunft, for the mnst part. In nood 
time and with good expression. The air. " Chau 
that tellest," was aunR hyan alto voice 
depth, possei 

of tone. Mias Fiske'i singinR of " C( 
waa a most satiafactory performance, creditable aliki 
to her taate and skill. The airs, " I know that mi 
Redeemer liveth," and " How beautiful arc the feet,' 
were wisely allotted to a lady whose musical talen 
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uie meiiow, rceQ-nte quality of the lower ones. Wo 
hope to hear her again. Mr. Hamilton's boas regita- 
tive and air were among the best things of the even- 
ninii. Rombetg'sode, " The Transient and Eternal," 
with the solo and ehorua, "When thou comeat," 
formed the second part of the programme. The dif- 
ferent aoloB, *o., were without exception, very well 
Bustuned by Misses Whitins, Wilder and Fiske, and 
Hexars. Hamilton, Hap good ■ndHolmea; while Mr. 
B. D. Allen's masterly piano-playing added much to 
the performance. Between the parta, songs were 
sunit by Hiss Whiting, who ia a decided acquiatlion 
to the eodety, and by Miaa Fiske. "The Deareat 
Spot," and a aong of Abl's, aa sung by the former, 
were loudly encored, as wsa also the latler'a render- 
ing of Schuljert's "Erl-Kin(r," which was Impassioned 

concert was remarkably aucceaafiil, reflectinn much 
cri^dit upon the society and its esteemed conductor. — 
Worcisler Pailadium. 



Bbri.ik.— On Thursday, the 18th ult., Herr Liebiit, 
the indefatigable munArfirwtor, commenced his toirirt 
for clasaical orchcslral music, at the SinRacadcmie. 
The first niece waa MendeUwihn'a magnificent over- 
ture to Alhatit. which waa followed by a aymphony in 
C major bv Haydn. The aceond part hetjan with 
Bennett's JVotarfj' overture, and concluded with Beet- 
hoven's symphony in B major. — A cnmparativcly 
little-known quartet in A major, by Robert Schumann. 
waa eiecuted at the laat Quartet-Soirfe of Uerren 
Oertling, Rehbaum. Wendt, and Birabach.~The 
Count von Redem. who accompanied Prince Friedrich 
Wilholm lo the coronation at Moscow, has brought 
hack with him a large number of Russian sacred songs, 
which are said to date from the earliest period of the 
Christian era. Krigar's GeaanitTerein are getting up 
a performance in memory of Robert Schumann. 
Among other works of this comnoaer, which are not 
generally known here, will be the Requiem from Jfon- 
fred, the introduction from the opera of Gmoceoo, and 
the -'Adven tiled." 

Dkbssen. — Fcofeasor Bietschel is at present em- 
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which will he erected near the Theatre. 

Ant-t^-CHAPBLLE. — A new opera, Dos OHafeit, by 
Dr. Alois Schmitt, haa been successlhlly produced. 

HeidKLBERO. — Mme. Clara Schumann is living here 
with her children in the greatest privacy. 
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The Rahdil and Hatdh Socibti are making a 
very thorough study, under the directorship of Cabl 
Zbrbahit, of CosU's oratorio " Ell." The reheat^ 
sals go on in good earnest; the conductor is inde- 
fatigable as he is able, and commands the nnani- 
mona attention of his great choir. We have never 
heard so good a balance of the fonr partj, and all so 
effective, in the society, as they exhibit in these re- 
hearsals. Of tbe music, judging from snch portioni 
as we have heard, we mast eaufess that it far e 
ceedi our expectations. Some of the chomsea are 
very beautiful, even without the orchestral aoci 
paniments, which we are told are very rich. We 
feel that (he oratorio is destined to make an impret- 
elon here, as it has done in England. It is really 
remarkable that so German a work should proceed 
from an Italian composer. Bnl Mr, Costa has been 
for years conductor of the Fhllharmonie Concerls, 
and of MendebMohn's and Handel's oratorios, aa 
well as of the Opera, in London, and has always had 
the t«puiaiion of a master in all the technical secret* 
of composition. 

Tbe Mbhdbluobit Chobai. Socibtt, finding it 
a loosing bnsiness to give Oratorios as they have 
done, have adopted a new plan. They propose to 
enlist the aid of all the lovers of great sacred mnsic 
as " Associate Members." We copy from their clr- 

The privileges oF an Associate Member are, two 
admissions to all the Rehearsals and Concerts of the 
Society, npon payment of five dollars annually. 

It is proposed to give six musical en term in m en tt 
during the season, vie: npon the last Tuesday even- 
ings of December, January, Kebraary and 'March, 
for associate members only, at Mcssra. Hallet, 
Davis &, Co.'s Rooms, 409 Washington St.; also a 
grand concert, with orchestra, upon the anniversary 
of Mendelssohn's hirth. consisting entirely oF selec- 
tions from his works; and another of Haydn's works, 
pomprising the 'Mass in D,' 'Passion,' Sw., with 
piano .forte or organ BCCompanimenL 

Here wilt he an excellent opportunity, at moderate 
cost, of becoming acquainted with a good deal of 
good ransic, and we trust that applications for Asso- 
ciate Membership will flow in freely to the SecretaiT 
oF the Society, Mr. Wv. Stdtsoh Jr., 350 Wash- 
ington St 

Don't forget the second concert of the Mbndbls- 
■OHN Ol-ibtbtte Clod, which lakes place next 
Tuesday evening. Mr. LBOiraABt> will play again 
that Trio by Beedioven. 

Our friend the '■ Diarist," Mr. A. W. Thatbb, 
has prepared a very interesting and Instmctivg lec- 
ture on tfie livei and mnsic of the Ave gn«t com- 
posers : Handel. Bach, Haydn, Moiart and Beethoven, 
which he will be glad lo read before Lycenms, Musi- 
cal Societies, &e. The lecture contains much infor- 
mation that is new, and presents the whole anhject 
in an origiunl and vivid light. Wherever music a 
these great names are held in respect, there ou( 
to be an andience for such a lecture. Places li 
Won-ester, New Bedford. Salam, Protidonce, « 
where are so many music.lovers, wonld do well 
secnrc a chance to hear it. 
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The nendelssofaa Quintette ClaVs 

Win Ukn place Dn TUESDAT. Dm. 1. at Utsm. CinoaaaiBa>i 
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8IQNOR CORELLI, 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

Inatruttor of Ost ^piana-^arit, ©rgsn ft JUinniinji, 

8 HATVARD PLACZ. 



MB. AUaUBT FBIBB, 

Teacbai of Unab, w[!l ba mdf to racalia poplla aftai Ontabn 
ISNi.udiiuj be addmaed at RJshardHin'i Hnaleal BicbanM. 
383 WaaUngtou maat, « .t hi. laaldRM, lb nTt^T^ 



THOMAS RYAN, 

€tu\n nf Ringing nail 'fam-fwAt, 

UBISBKCl, U DIX PLACl. 



JOB PRIHTISra 



BISCCTED AT THB OPPICB OF 

BDWABD I.. BALOH, 
No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaBBkAMMrr, 3TS "WkalilBftOB 8W*«ti 

BOSTON, MASS. 



F. F, I303DOB, 
UANUTACtUBBB OF PIAHO-FORTK HAXDVAKX, 
O Beaeb Bt. Boiton, and W. Cunbrldn, Ma. 

C^PIANOS FOB BALE Or TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
raPOBT£R8 OF FOBEION BlUSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 



Slaia Fair, bald at Barllng- 
il Nawaik ^ ObiD SUIa Vali, 
K the month of Septamber, 



la and Orgaa-Hannon 



ton I Haw Jitai; BUta 
bald at Clanlud : all 
IBMr— maUni r — 

V. B.-OBrUi ,_- 

Iba Ynw Puu onr all compNItoi. , „ 

thf kmt tHX €xhiliil€4. Hm (^gu-EIaimonlani li a new 
mnaleal InatnuMnt of oni own Innntlon (holding two palnla 
fcr It) tor etaoRli and pailor oaa. Wa niaka two aljlaa or It, 
one with, ud the other wltbont, padat but. Tba one wlih 
p«laIbaBODBtaiu(i(btalopa,t«a»waorkeR, twoostatea 
^J*i»l^yyia6iiteBiait nt of padal read*, and a awell pedal. 
Prioe MX). The olbar atrte la pradaalT tba mm wi£ tba 
2!?»22? '^Jif f'"*- •■''« MfiO. Prkaa oT HahidaoD* 
ftom teo 10 nTG. PrinarOtganHelodaonanoO. 

C^IW daaoilpdn clnnlanaBd fnither ln«>niiatkn addna 
nASOB * HA1III.I1>, 
(haindgi SI.(cBr.D/C«a>4M,)a»ioH,l&. 



Me. HUGO LEONHARD, 
Fbom tbb Coksbbtatokt of LBtnis, 

■ Pluo Bartdenea 11 Hwlaon St. 



carl zerrahn. 

teaoher of the piano-forte, 

flute and sinoino. 

Mb8. carl zebrahn, 
teaoher of the pianoforte, 

BMldanM Ha. 1 Wlntei PIm*. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOC 
IT. 8. HOTEL. 



PiAieo-poBrai xif8TB.nonon. 

lU^. HATHAW B. CLAPP. trtm (be " OsDaamts. 
iU. ilBmderlliulk,"Lalpdg,bBTliig ratnmed lobla nitin 
diT, I* BOW prepared to raealTe paplti for tautmaUoB Ib the 
ArtrtRano-pbi/fBg. Applleatlona naTbe madaat blar^- 
dnet, M Hadwn St., or at RlehardioB'i Hoaleal biibann 



SIQNOR AUanSTO BXantEIaABI 

Is now read; to iwcln pnplla. Ha mar ba addnaaed al 
noma of Menn. Cblekarlnc ft aoni, a( SIcbardaoB'a 

alual Biebange, R«d'i Huli: Swra, or at bla mldaDce, Ha. X 
Plnckua; Street. 

Big. Bmiuiu'a elaaa oT ;ro<iDg ladlea In ringtag./or Atgu- 
tummlli, will commenw on rueadaT, Oct. Otb, at 4 0" — " 
P.M., In tba Mem Chiekaring'a Saloon, wbera the aia 
will be conllnnad anrj Taasdaj and Prldar afternoon, i 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Uta at St. I>«I<B Clinrah,) 
ORQASIBT of BBCOBTD PREflBTTBBIAS O] 

ALBANT, R. T. 



Piano-Forte Instruotion, 



J. M. MOZART, 

B.A.8eO. 

RBSIDBTOB, B UARION HTBAKI, BORTON. 

adNaa Rkbardian'I Kndral Buhuga, 3B3 WaihiBgtOD Bt. 



OTTO DBESKIi 

Olm iDMnetlan on the PIANO, ud mar be addieaaad U 

RlnhardKin'iUBaliialEicbaDge. TennL UO per quaitec oTU 
leaaoDi, twoi weeki SaOpeiquaiter oriZI«aDa(,oneawwA. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

HANnPACTUKEBS 01 

FATEHT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

01 XTK&T DUOBIPTtOII. 

WABEBOOniS, 

TVT ft PIOJJ10 ■iTJiuuUr'JLBXlp 

TREMONT STREET, 

Apr» BOSTON. tr 



CARL HAVSE 

07PBB8 bla eerrlna aa Inatmetor hi Thsroiudi Baaa ud 
In the b^wtbianAiaof Planoplafli«. Tbaamntim 

la aoeoiBpliBii ibnnaalTe* tor pubUa cMeett BlarlBc. (ateaoh- 
Ing, l< reepeclfnllj r-"—t~' »~i— •> 



C. BBEIT8IIIf«), 

IMPORTER OF POREION MU8IO, 
TDl BROADVAT, HBW lORK, 

D^tSl of Erard't Grand Pianot. 

CIKOULATraa HUBICAL UBBAKT. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

fl f tfti b[ Sit Rnli Jlituatuit. 
PnbUilMd vrttj B«tnrd^, at 91 S«Ium1 St. B«*tim. 

Two DoUkm par bbiibib. In BdwBSflo. 

'IM Motanta ralale malBlj ta tba Art of Uuno, bntwUk 
glunaa at the whole World of Art aad of P»Ute Utentnre ; 
lnolniUBg,(™nitlniatottnia— 1. OriUcalRerlawaiifCoMaHa, 
Ontoiloe,0pani«; wltbibny)' AnalTaaaoftbanotableWorka 
pBftirmed, aoeonnu of tbatr OoDtpMera, As. a. fletloia af 
New Hnalg. 8. Uukial Newi from all part*. 4. Com*- 



muleal atjlea, aehoota, partodi, anChora, MmpodEknit, fn- 

ieolB,th*Dtl«*j on Mndeal Bdnaatkn ; on Ut^atsiU 

, Boelal, and BoUglona bearlngii on Hula In Iha 

Obnrch, tbe Conoert^oom, tbe Tbiatre, the CliainbeT,aBd 

Stnat, fte. 4. Tranalatlmia fnm tba beat Oaraian ud 

lehwtitanDpoBHndgandArt. T. OeeatfoBalNodeHor 

Beolplnte, PalnUng, fte. B. Original and Beleeted Poena, fta. 

O-Baek nombcn, (Mm thi eonmeneeiaiBnC, can ba fsF- 

Diahed. — Addreaa J. 8. DfflOHT, 31 School Hi. Bonos. 
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tat Dwifht'i JinmiB.1 of Unite. 

Kuart'i "Trelftli TSam." 
Some fort}- years bidcs Simrock of Bono pub- 
lished a Mass by Mozart, both in score and for 

I pUno-fortc, arranged by Zulehncr, and numbered 
VU. In October, 1821, a criticiEoi of the wort 
appearecl in the Leipzig Mm. Zeilung, by which 
it leems that the people had doubted its anthen- 
ticily, and had said hard things of it, aa being a 
work in wliich "« church sfyle similar to that of 
the RequUm bad been sought, but not, even in 
the slightest degree, found." As to the authen- 

, ticily of the Mass, the writer of the notice Mrs 
that " lie bnd owned it already some thirty years, 
and ha<l obtained it at the most truthful Murce, 
Salzburg, where Mozart wrote it and had it pei^ 
formed sereral times." Most of the article, how- 
ever, is devoted to an explanation of the fact that 
the piece is not written in church style, by a his- 
torical notice of the state of music in the cathe- 
dral of his tyrannical, brutish eminence, the then 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and the influence which 
the taste of that man (whose treatment of the 
great musician has " damned bim to everlasting 
fame,") or rather which bis want of tasle bad 
upon the compositions of that musician. The 

' writer therefore decides that the work is really 

! what it pretenda to be — a posthumous Masa by 

Af^trr a due lapse of time the newly found 
work reached Vienna and came into the hands of 
Sbtfrisd, lAe great Mozart nan of the thirty 
Tcar^ succeeding the matter's death. He scru- 
pled to accept it as authentic, and wrote a letter, 
humorous in form, but not in substance, in which 
he made known his objections ae : " First scruple, 

' second scruple," &c., which I gire in as small 

I space «s possible. 



First Scruple, on page third: "Adagio gaaii 
andante." Quati, he says, Is a word never used 
by Mozart 

Second Scruple, b the heterogeneons manner 
in which the keys of the different movements 
follow : G major, C major, F major, C minor, C 
major. In Mozart's time, says he, it was not the 
custom to mingle the keys in such manner; most 
of the movements were in the key selected as 
the principal one ; the first and Ust were always 
the same ; and nobody bad any conception of 
such a succession as G and F.. He con clod es, 
then, that if the various hymns of this Mass be 
really of Mozart's componlion, still they were 
never put together by him in such a manner. 

Third Scruple — that the El incamalus est is a 
solo, with Cnicifixus, spoken by the chmr totto 
voce, " ju^ aa in opera buffa one hears zitlo, xiuo, 
zillo — tad, (act, taei. 

Item, the triplets and thirds, which on certain 
pages accompany the long-continued fotir-part 
chord, " with which oow-a-days," says he, " Boe- 
sioi and consorts overfeed ns With most UbenI 
generority." 

On paf^ 47 he finds a " splendid consecatlve 
fifth," and in the Dona "a most charming consec- 
utive octave." He copies the two passages, and 
wonders what Christian soul can attribute them 
to Mozart. 

He finds other scruples, in the tedious length 
of the Kyrie, in the " vulgar, silly " Quoniatn, El 
iticamalu*, Bentdictm and Dona ; also in the 
^Ise scanning of the words, as Kpil, gioniam, Uc- 
iili, riiuiri; also in quite a large number of in- 
stances of want of taste and the like In the music. 

This letter was printed in the first volume of 
the Cacilia, and two or three numbers later 
Simrotk inserts in the same periodical bis reply. 
Ho states that he had received the work from 
Carl Zulehnes (as great an arranger of vocal 
music as Czermy of instrumental), and had con- 
sidered bim BuHiclcnt authority. Moreover he 
remembered that in the days of the Elector of 
Cologne, the fugue : Cum taitelo fpiritu, had oc- 
curred in a Masa by Mozart, sung in the electo- 
ral chapel. The hand in whiih the MS. was 
written was much like Mozart's, though, says Sim- 
rock, it eould hardly be bis. How it came in 
possesuon of Zuluhner he did not know, but 
doubted not Z. would explain iL Simrock sup- 
poses the nork in question to be one patched up 
out of things old and new for some abbey or con- 
vent in which the composer, while still quite 
young, happened to be staying. This hypothesis, 
he thinks, explains many queer things in this 
Mass, and it must be lonked upon as a mere oc- 
canonal piece, which Mozart never thought of 
publishing. It is clear that Simrock considen | 



the work as a very weak one, though, publishing 
it himself, he does not say so directly. "It is 
well known," says be, " that in those days there 
were often very good instrumentalists and mngers 
in the abbeys and cloisters, who wished for a aoio 
to sing or play at the Mass, whiuh demand the 
master according to circumstances might well be 
disposed to meet ; and this may have been the 
origin of the Benedictut, which Herr von Scyfried 
declares to have been a minnet theme, without 
taking into consideration, that in those times rou- 
lades were much in vogue, and a bass solo like 
that in the Benedictut would have passed for 
very beautiful." 

Here the matter seems to have rested. I do not 
find that Zulehner took any notice of the public 
request for information, nor do I find the work 
mentioned directly either by Nibseh or Holmes. 

But now in the winter of 1805-6 appears the 
first Tolume of Jahn'b "Life of Mozart," in the 
Appendix to which he discusses the master's 
early church compositions, and decides that " the 
arguments of Seyfried E^ost the authenticity of 
the work have been overthrown by neither the 
critic in the AUg. Mia. Zeitung, nor by Simrock." 

But why have I spent so much time upon thk 
matter ? 

Because this " Mass for four vnces, No. VH.," 
of which I have a copy of Simrock's edition, is, 
note for note, that which in our country is so 
popular uuder the ddeot Moiart't Tatlflh Man 1 



Operas in Paris. 

JTlie folloiring STticle, from the London AtheiKtum 
of Oct. 4, probably presents m fair view of the geaeral 
conditiDn of opera in the virious PsriuaD theatres.] 

That the principal musical theatres in Parig 
are not in their most Batisfaclory stale just now 
we fancy few French musii^ians would dispute. 
For this many reasons could be given : the dearth 
of composers, the want of executive artists (tenors 
especially) able lo satisfy the highly-wrongtit ex- 
pectations of the dsv, and the abuse of those 
indirect influences w^iih, after a time, so vitiate 
opinion that the public loses faith, the weak 
artist due incentive to strive honorably, and the 
stron<: one to hope for justice. Without person- 
ally visiting the sieno of ai'tion, accurate infor- 
mation on any muiical subject in Paris seems nn- 
attainable. To begin with the Grand Opera — 
nbat person al a distance has anv chance of 
knowinn " the rights and wrongs " of any matter 
concerning the new prima donna, Madame Bop- 
ghi-Mamo V The cniic who is understood to 
write under a nom de guerre in the Moniteur, the 
official organ of the French government, of which 
the Grand Opera is now a strict dependency, 
distinctiy stated the other day, in another journal, 
in which he writes with his own ugnature, that 
Mme. Borghi-Mamo would not come out while he 
was absent from Paris. Her ddbut was actually 
or accidentally poetponod till M 's return ; 

uiyiiizi!o :;y -s^Jv^^y 
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&nd of CDuTM wheD ihe did come, she was etu- 
)>endousTj' praised U a Phcenix among debutantes 
at the Opera. The fact wonid mslter litlle wure 
the Grand Opera not a state machine, or were 
the Parisian press free ; under the cireumsrances, 
the interference vorks towards the maintenance 
and encouragement of corruption, unhlofhinji in 
its cynicism, and towards ruin to Art, as a certain 
coDseauence. FersooK of high nature will not 
"eat dirt"; pereons of a less high nature, who 
consent to eat dirt, provided it be dis^ised with 
a sugared or piquant uuce, by partaking of sui'h 
d^nty dish, are thereby weuened, impregnHled 
with fever, and made incapable of wholesome 
action. Theae are harsh constrnctiona and con- 
siderations, it may be said, to figure in a mere 
theatrical report; but they belong to the time, (o 
the present state of Art, and to the sfgiiiftcance 
of " the fourth estate" in Paris. Should any 
Grimm rediviaiu be now writing the mf moirs of 
the world of French Fashion, Art, and Diplo- 
macy, for the edification of some far-off friend, 
they wi!l figore largely in his letters, to come to 
light among other strange illustrations when this 
generation shall have raved and fretted itself into 
its long sleep. To return ; — Madame Borghi- 
Mamo's success in ' I^e Pnnph^te' is agreed lo be 
a great success — by the journals. But wequP»lion 
the measure of its greatness from having been 
present at Ihe lady's fourth performance in ' Le 
Frophete.' Madame Borghi-Mamo is doubtless in 
some respects a valuable acquisition. Ax a voice 
and as a singer she stands midway betwixt Madame 
Tcdesroand Madame Alboni. Her organ is rich, 
powerful, and smooth ; b]it she has not the natural 
power and splendor dS the first lady, nor does she 
as yet command the vocal delicacy and grace of 
the »econd, though she sings correctly and has im- 

t roved, wo think, since her first appearance at the 
raiian Opera in Paris. Madame tini^hi-Mamo is 
as litlle of an actress as either predecessor : — a 
performance more essentially lifeless than hers is 
rarely to be seen. Her face says nothing : her 
limbs merely execute some of the motions estab- 
lished as traditional by Madame Yiardot. This 
seems to be already felt or found out by ber audi- 
ence :— at all events, the elfect made by her on 
the evening when we hi'anl and taw ' Le Prophite' 
was confined to that well-known spot in the^ar- 
lerre with vbich every one versed in Parisian 
theatricals is familiar. M. Roger was tinging 
with refreshed voice, and acting with all his known 
intelligence, but with more ^ndeurand simplicity 
than formerly. Mile. Pomsot, loo, the Beriha, 
was in her be.'t tune ; and by her dramatic energy 
carried off the honors in the duet in the fourth 
act. tiadame KFudori is shortly to appear as 
heroine in 'Les Vcpres' of Sijnor Verdi. Of a 
new opera Ihe only whi*pcr hfard is an announce- 
ment that Signor fiilelta's ' Rose de Florence,' 
having been shortened, is again about to enif r 
into rehearsal; — and indeed there are now only 
two French sources from which anything nny be 
expected, — these being MM. Hal^vy, and Gonnol. 
M, Meyerbeer has left Paris, so that, ait'ordiiig (o 
his usual rate of proceeding, if ' L'Afrieaine' is to 
be given by him, the opera may hardiv be ex- 
pected before the Carnival of ISSS. but it is 
■aid that the long^talkcd-of, reconsidered o<lilion 
of M. Auber's ' Cheval du Kronze' is preparing 
for performance ; anil, further, a version of ' II 
Trovatorc,' to which Siu;nor Verdi iia.-i undertaken 
duet, a new finale, and some 



ballet musi 

At the Opdra Comique few, if any, of the 
novelties whieh have biien lavished there during 
the pMt twelvemonth seem new enoujih to keep 
the stage; and M. Perrin has hail reconrsc to a 
solemn revival of ' Zampa,' with Madame L'galde 
and M. Barbot as heroine and hero. The music 
suits neither precisely, nor is the work, in spite of 
the fire and fancy which it contains, a great work, 
so much as an opera meant to be grand, but (with 
small exception) virtually written in Ihe style 
which is comic— a stvle of brisk measures, sharply 
Gut rhythms, tunes ibat suggest dance rather than 
song, and an instrumentation fatiguing by its uni- 
form glitter. Our remark, it might be urged, 
applies to M. Auber's 'La Mnette, but then thnt 
opera has melody in ■ quantity and of a quality 



which Harold had not reached when he died. The 
next revival talked of at the Op^ra Cominuc is 
that of < Jean de Paris,' for the debuts of Mile. 
L'Hdntier and M. Stoi^khan^on. This, if well 
carried through, should prove very inlereiting. 
Boieldieu was as much fresher in style and subfect 
than M. Auber, as M. Auber is than Herold. !rhe 
first finale to his 'Jean,' beginning with the entry 
of I^ Princesse, is a masterpiece of elegant and 
lively writing, — the ' Troubadour' ballad in the 
second act is dulicious among romances. — Mean- 
while, the new opera alternating with ' Zampa' at 
the Op^ra Comique is M. Auber's ' Manon Les- 
caut,' with Madame Capet as its heroine. That 
this is a veteran's work every one must feel who 
hears it ; but a thoroughly bred and thoroughly 
trained old courtier of the anriea regime will seem 
— nay, will be — younger th»n many a "fast" 
young man of the present day who has neither 
youth of manner nor jijuth of mind : — and so it is 
with ibis music. If it contain less lo enjoy than ' Le 
Domino' or ' Fra Diavolo' does, there ts through- 
out something lo remark, something to learn, — a 
lucid grace, variety, and ingenuity in the orchestra, 
— everywhere sly touches of flute, oboe, harp, or 
viola talking lo the purpose, — which does more 
for the scene than the most profound or preter- 
natural combination ever piled up by the Wag- 
ner-ites. In the first finale, too, where Manon 
wngs at the tavern lo pay for her dinner, M. 
Auber has broken out, as he might have done 
thirty yeaw ago, into a lau"bing, irresistible 
inspiration. Madame Cabcl plays the first two 
acts of this opera with great archness (up-bil! 
work it must be to play to such an unsentimental 
looking Desgrieux as she has been here paired 
with), and she sings the aforesaid laughing song to 
perfeelion, — throughout the rest of her part, which 
has been loaded with vocal audacities for her dis- 
play, she is more dashing than scrupqioas in her 
execution, and leffl excellent than some of hor 
predecessors in the florid style. M. Faure, who is 
the Marquis, the courtly persecutor of the thonght- 
less grveife, has made progress, and is now one of 
thoee excellent bassi at home alike in figurative or 
in expressive music, able to act and lo talk, as 
well as to sini,' — who seem only to be met with at 
the Opiira Comique of Pari.'. But the (bealre 
seems deplorably in vrant of a tenor, — a want 
which is not new. Or it may be that the classifi- 
cation of voices and the art of singing were less 
understood in France formerly than they are now, 
— for we slinll find the beat elder writers perpet- 
ually employing mixed baritone voices with a few 
notes of high/(Jse((o (of which Hcrr Fischck is, 
perhaps, the only modem specimen) ; hence, since 

difficulty and loss of effect in reviving many of 
the old French operas. Whether the Ellevious 
and Martins themselves tang in a manner which 
even a Frencliman, as devotedly national as M. 
BeHioi himself, would in these days accept as 
pinging — may be doubted, without cruel sccp- 
ti.i.-in. 

The Tlii!fltre Lyrique is said lo be prospering, 
—thanks lo the reign there of the wife of its 
mannger, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, one of the 
mott accoaiplisheil voealisU of her cla.v that has 
ever appeari-d. Pvojilc still crowd to ' Fanchon- 
nette' for her sake, and not for the story of the 
opera, which is absurd, still Ics-i for M. Clapisson's 
mii^ic, which is *'dry as a remainder biscuit," 
without any extraordinary cli^verness to carry off 
ihe dryness. No matter — as the young heiress 
who his chosen the life and calling of a atrcet- 
singcr. in onler that, al^er ihe fashion of one of 
Lady Morgan's hermneg, she may watch over the 
disinherited relation whom she unrequitedly loves, 
ftladauie Miolan-Carvatho works marvels with M. 
Clapisson's poor si'ore. She plays with the diffi- 
cnllies of her long and fatiguing part, by display- 
ing an nmount of spirit, brilliancy, accent, and 
expresrion for which even those who, like our- 
selves have always rated her highly, were not 
prcpareil. Her voice has gained in power and 
Ixidy, without losing in delicacy or expression, — 
her acting In intelligence and readiness. She has 
profited, for a wonder, by removing from the 
second lo ihe third opera-house in Paris, and now 
ranks among the most fascinating, as weit as the 



most finished, singers before the public. — It seenu 
generally agreed tlial M. Maillart's ■ Les Dragons 
de Villars'— whii-h has been at least produced at 
the Theatre Lyrique— has little style or invention 
to recommend it "The sncccssor of Auber (to 
qnote a contemporary) seems at far as ever from 
presenting himself." Tliere is a chance, say some 
who should know, of Mr. Balfe bringing out a 
new opera here; and, if so, a chance that its 
libretto may be one of semi-English orijBn. 
Should the tale prove true, it will not be the first 
time that our allies have had assistance from our 
islsnd in the manufacture of their comic opera. 
D'llfele (as the name is spelt in Giftcj'a Memoirs), 
who furnished several books lo that delicious and 
intelligent melodist, was a counfrj'man of ours. 

Last and least, we must sjieak of M. Offenbach's 
little theatre,^ which has just removed from Ihe 
Ely^ian Fields to ils winter quarters in the Pas- 
sage Choiaeul. Cerfwnly, never ha<l singers such 
a cage of gold and garlands and velvet curtains to 
sing before as has been here arranged for the 
delectation of their audience. A theatre belong- 
ing to a Petit Trianon might be fancied, in better 
tasle, but it could hardly be more sumptuous than 
this. Light, slight, and bright are the wares set 
by M. Offenbach before Ihe puhli_c,^llowance 
being made for the proportions of his stage, which 
make bis actors look somewhat of the largest. 
Hen- every sort of farce— every sort of folly 
within Ihe limits of decorum— is permiafible; ber- 
fferies after Wattcao — buffooneries, whence or 
where pot Momus knows I — La Fontaine's fables 
moralized into dramas of speaking, singing life, 
such, for instance, as ' La Financier et le Savetier," 
the most recent of the soufflei served up at the 
Boufffis Patiaians. The dialogue to this, with all 
its pertinence and impertinence (meanl, appar- 
ently, lo hit as hard in high places as Polichinello 
or Pasquin have leave to hit), is by M. Hector 
Cremieux,— the music by M. Off'enbach himself. 
The relations betwixt the vulgar financier and the 
light-hearted cobbler, who must sing or he will 
choke— the " ups and downs" by which Ihe one 
suddenly becomes poor and the other rich — also, 
how the cobbler loves and is loved by Aubipine, 
the financier's daughter— are neatly snd merrily 
set by M, OBenbach, and whim«cally said and 
Bung by his three actors. His tiny orchestra 
claims more serious praise— the manner in which 
this is used in the overture to set off a pretty 
phrase, and the perfect pianissimo obtained in 
execution, could hardly be exceeded as a clever 
example of legitimate miniature music. _ Of M. 
Offenbach's endeavors, by offering prizes, to 
encourage composers to be simple, gay, and 
ingenious, the Aihenirum baa spoken. It may 
now be added, that the jury impanncUed from 
the first musicians in Paris has expressed itself 
surprised by the amount of oricinal talent revealed 
on the occasion, — no less IbaD six candidates 
having presented themselves, — all of high merit,— 
and who are now to compete in setting a libretto, 
with the certainty that the most successful work 
will be crowned with honor and pay. Let us 
hope that good will come of this. In Paris, as 
everywhere else, the cry is for composers, not for 
opporluniiies. Whether our ago is one in which 
composers are nourished is doubtful. The com- 
binations of Music are not yet exhausleil ; but the 
comparative ease of life and luxury of mannera 
operate as a heavy disailvantage upon those bom 
wilh a certain fluency of creative power. The 
energetic fling themselves into an antagonistic 
rungedness; the industrious addict themselves to 
antiquarian puerilities ; the sybaritic produce such 
commonplaces as most readily find a market. But 
this is too grave talk for the threshold of M. 
Offenbach's lemplc of innocent follies. 



Musical CnixiciSM. — Here is a good speci- 
men of the astuteness of that rather numerous 
class of critics who are most positive and dicta- 
torial when they are the most ignorant of what 
they are writing or speaking about : 

Several years ago in York, England, the per- 
formance of the "Messiah" was advertised to 
lake place wilh Mosart's instrumentation, at « 
grand musical festival. ■\Vhen the managers, who 
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nme rrom London, were about to la^ out at Ibe 
first rclieorsal the music for the various tnstru- 
meni?, ihej' illst'Overed, lo their (^at dismay, 
that tbey bad lefl the parts behind, and they 
were not lo be procured in York, As there were 
DO raiJroada at chat time, (he good managers 
were in no tittle trouble, until at length a clever 
fellow suggested that they ehould take HHndel'g 
original parts in place of Mozart's, adding that no 
one in the place would detect Che change. The 
name of Mozart, however, etootl in lar^e charac- 
tera upon the bill. After the ^neert the Dui^h- 
ess of York approached the conductor in a most 
cheerfol and satisfied manner, and said, " she felt 
moet happy that she had at length heard the 
'Meniab' with Mozart's accompaniment, af^r 
having heard ic so loany limes with Handel's. 
The latter was in her opinion stiff and thin, while 
the work undi-r Mozart's band had been much 
improved." Tbe conductor of course felt much 

E leased, and could scarcely conceal his smilea ; 
ut the lady bad scarcely left bin), when Mr. 
Tempelwest, a vory well known amateur in Eng- 
land, and a man who intensely disliked anyChins 
new, advanced impatiently towards him, and 
greeted him as follows : " Sir, are you not 
ashamed to mar on this classical ground a mas- 
terpiece of Handel in such a manner 7 Mozart's 
treatment is a piece of bungling, and everything 
he may have written cannot atone for it. O, I 
have listened intently ; there is not one bar which 
the miserable Mozart haa lefi untouched." 



THE BNOUSH IiA^aVAaXL 

" And (br our toDg, that atln li lo ■mpAjrvd 

Tfau no tons tua Uu moHa' Bttnuiu bajnd 
For Tvrvr, and that pwttt muik to tba Hi' 
Buook out 0/ Bhjraia ao uatumllj aa 

Give me of every Imnjuage, flnt my vigorotts English, 
Stored with imported wealth, lich in its natural mines, 
Oiuid in its ihythmUal cadence, simple for household 

employment — 
Worthy the poet 'i song, flt for the apeMh tifa man. 
Not from one metal alone the perfecteat mirror is 

Xot from one coloi is built the rainbow's aSiial bridge, 
Instniments blending together yield the divineaC of 



Out of a niyrixd of flowen, w 
6o unto thy close itrength 



tteit honey is drawi 
irelded and beaten 



Kuah 


and the rivers 
the plain.. 


pour 


rimming with sun from 


Thou 


hast the sharp 
blow of the Sail 


clean 


edge and the downright 


ThOD the majeatical 
the Latin, 


march 


and the stately poup of 


Thou 


tht euphonious 
Greek; 


swell. 




Thine 


is the elegant s 





E, the courteonl grace of 



Thine the chivalric o' 
the Normao — 
Thine the Teutonic German's inborn guttural strength. 

Raftered by firm-laid consonanls, windowed by open- 
ing vowels, 
Thou secnrely art built, trtt to the sun and the air. 
Over thy feudal battlements trail the wild tendilla of 

Where iu the early mom warbled our earliest birds ; 
Science looks oat from thy watch-tower, love whispers 

In at th; lattice, 
Willie o'er thy bastions wit flasbesits glittering sword. 

Not by corruption rotted, not alowly by ages degraded. 
Have the sharp consonants gone crombting away from 

Virgin and clean ii their edge, like granite bkwka 

chiselled by £gypt, 
Just aa when Shakspeare and Hilton laid them in 



■long. 
Bearing Ihewhite-wingedshipofpocay over thy bosom. 
Laden with apices thnt come out of the tropical islea, 
Fancy's pleasuring yacht with its bright and Buttering 

Logic's frigates of war, and the loil-wom barges of 
trade. 

How art thou fteely obedient unto the poet or speaker, 

When, in a hsppy hour, thought into speech he trans- 
lates ; 

Caught on the word's sharp angles flash the bright 
hnes of bis fancy — 

Orandly the thought rides the wards, as a good horae- 
man his atted. 



Nowcl 



Short 



baili 



pure, hard, bright, and one by one, like to 

la fall from his lips fiist as tbs first of a 

Now in a twofold column. Spondee. Iamb, and Tro- 

Unbrohe, firm set, advance, retreat, trampling alan|t— 
Now with a spriichtlier springiness, bounding in trip- 
licate syllables, 
Dance the elastic Dactylics in murical cadences on, 
Now their voluminous coil, intertangUng like huge 

Kolt overwhelmingly onward the sesquipedalian words. 
Flexile and free in thy gait, and simple in all thy eou- 



Thon art an eagls uncaged, scorning the perch and 
the chain. 

Hadat thon been fettered and Ibrmalized, tbou hadst 
been tamer and weaker : 

How eonld the poor slate walk with thy grand free- 
dom of gait I 

Let then grammarians rail, and let foreigners stgh for 
thy sign-posts. 

Wandering lost in thy maze, thy wilds of magniflcenC 
growth. 

Call thee incongruous, wild. Of rule and of reason de- 



Rearing o'er yawning chasms lofty precipitous steeps, 
Bpreading o'er ledges uncHmbable, meadows and 

slopes of green imoathnGBB, 
Bearing the flowers la their clefts, losing their peaks 

in the clouds. 
Therefore it is that I praise thee, and never can cease 

from rejoicing. 
Thinking [hat good stout English is mine and my an- 

Glre me its varying music, the flow of its free tnodn- 

I will not covet the full roll of the glorious Greek, 
Luscious and feeble Italian, Latin so formal and 

stately, 
French with ita nasal lisp, nor German inverted and 

harsh. 
Not while our organ can speak with Its many and won- 
derful voices- 
Play on the soft flute of kive, blow the loud trumpet 
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I the high sesqaialtro, or, drawing Its fall 



Tliree Weeks in Berlin. 

(FioDi thiCanHpondflunaftheLoBionllBalalWMUI.) 
If Berlin is not the most musical city in the 
world, it is probably, London excepted, the city 
at wbicb you may hear the most and the best 
music The orchestras are not, it is true, better 



than our own — nor ia the best of Ibem — that of 
the Symphony Concerts over which M. Taubert 
preaiiles — so sood as the band of the Soci^td des 
Concerts in Paris, or as Che Festival orchestras at 
Birmingham, Bradford, and Norwich. But, on 
the orher hand, there are several distinct bodies 
of inaCrumenlal performers in Berlin, which have 
no connection wiCh each other, and all of trhich 
are more cr less efficient 

The Opernhaus of the Kiinigliche Schanspiele 
— the largesC theatre in Berlin, and perhaps the 
most beaudlul in Europe — has been to me the 
greatest of attractions. Not beoanse the perfona- 
ances are superior in many respects to what I 
have heard elsewhere. On the contrary. With 
one exception (Mme. Eijater) the ungers might 
be easily ovennatched ; while tfaa chorus and or- 
chestra, numerous and efficient as tbey are, can 
by no means justly be denominated perfect But 
the charm is in the enaemblt. . . . Everything 
is cared for, from the fir«t lady and gentleaian, 
to the last "super;" and the result generally 
leaves a satisfactory impression of compieteness. 

There are two conductors at Che Opernhaus — 
MM. Taubert and Dom. M. Taubert is a sound 
musician, and a composer of " distinction," al- 
though without genius or originality. MendeU- 
sohn — who has influenced one great department 
in the art tjuiie as much ai R^Bsini another — ia 
the type which baunis M. Taubert both in his 
Bj'mphonies and his piano-forte music ; but it is 
Mendelssohn's form (aifTused) — or perhaps rather 
Mendelssohn's shadow, without Mendelssobn'R 
substance. M. Taubert conducts more effectively 
at the Opera than at the Symphony Concertx 
(about which more anon) ; but he is always more 
or less spasmodic, and, if I may so express my- 
self, rhythmically capricious. M. Dorn, the other 
chef-d'orchestre, is more precise, and easier lo 
follow, thoush he lacks the fire which bis fellow- 
conductor (given as M. Taubert is, nevertheless, 
to take the mu^c of Mendelssohn loo slow) to 
some extent poseessea. M. Taubert (to revert to 
the eternal Copic^ is onfi-Zutun/l to the death. 
So was M. Dora, until one fine day M. Lisst 
brouaht oat the opera of Niebelungen (Dom's, 
not Wagner's) at Weiraar. From that lime 
TanithSuser was considerod worthy to be pro- 
duced at Berlin. ... 

There is another imporlflnl feature connected 
with the Operniiaus at Berlin — viz., the great 
variety of works to be heard there which can 
rarely be heard elsewhere. A condition insepar- 
able from its .constitution ordains that the great 
composers dead are to be treated with the same 
consideration aa if living, and their memory hon- 
ored by frequent revivals of their masterpieces. 
Thus the operas of Gluck, owing to this jus! and 
wholesome rule, are lamiliar to the Berlin public, 
while the TUwi and Idomeneiu of Mozart, thoueh 
not played so of^en, are no more laid upon tne 
shelf than Figaro's Hochzeit and Dim Juan. The 
operas of Spontini, too, appear at intervals ; and 
for alt who entertain any curiosity about the lyric 
drama, the music oflliat composer must possess a 
a special interest. Weber's Eun/anthe, a period- 
ical visitalion, is welcome to all admirers of the 
gifted composer o( Der Freynehaiz. Not lo enter 
further into particulars, however, or lo cite other 
inslanccs of great old operas, which, by aulborily, 
constitute part and parcel of the repertoire, I may 
Olid simply that cbe works of living composers are 
not by any means neglected. Meyerbeer, Auber, 
even Richard Wagner, (as I have elsewhere 
suggested) and indeed the modern schod in the 
persons of nearly all its most brilliant representa- 
tives, are calk-d upon in due succession. Of 
coarse, under these circumstances, the system of 
giving the same operas often in succession, or at 
intervals, is out of the question. And this confers 
upon Berlin a vast superiority over Paris, where 
the revival of any of the classical chefs d'ceurre is 
an occurrence of the greatest rarity. At Berlin 
the same open is very seldom performed two 
nights consecutively. To give you some notion 
of how much can be beard owing to the enforce- 
ment of this r^tnlation, I may jnst mention that 
but lately, within a period of less than three 
weeks, I was present at the performance of nx 
openu and three ballets. Ths operas were Boiel- 
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iisM'* Dit Wiesse Dame (Oct. 13) ; Mozart's 
Titiii (Oct 14 — the fumivei-Mry of the King's 
binhday) ; Auber's Carlo Broschi (Oct. 19); 
Wasner'8 Tannhaiiser (Oct 22) ; Spontini's Fer- 
nando Cortes (Oct 24) ; and Mozan's Don Juan 
(Oct. 28). The balteti (in bII of which the pop- 
ular Marie Taglioni was the hermne) were &i- 
lanUUo (Oct. 14) ; Der Seerauber (the Corsair 
— Out. 17); and Ballanda, oder der Baab der 
Proserpina (Oct. 21). These were ballets of 
action, in three anCi, on a gr&nd Bcale, produced 
in a ttyle of lavish magnificence, and occupying 
the entire eveoing, without even a lever de 

In the same three weelta six representations 
wero given at the Operahaos by Mad. Kistori 
and her troupe, of which I waa satisfied to wit- 
ness one, being rather corions to visit tfae Schan- 
spiele, or Comedy, than to witness what I had 
already seen so onen in Paris and London. At 
the Schauspiele, then, where there is an admira- 
ble company (which made the puppets that Mme. 
Ristori drags abontwith her bide their diminished 
heads), I saw Seblegcl's translation of " A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," with the whole of Men- 
delssohn's music { Michael Beer's tragedy of Slru- 
entee, with the music of Meyerbeer; and three 
playi^Tiz.-: Charlotte Birch-Pfelffer's Die Waise 
von Lomood (the " Orphan of Lowood," founded 
on the novel of" Jane Eyre ") ; Donna Diana, a 
four-act comedy from the Spanish of Don Ait- 
gustin Morelo; and Cra/Bsiet, a tragedy by H. 
Laube, in five acts, the subject of which may be 
guessed from its title. 

But 1 have not said all. In the same appa- 
rently inexhaustible three weeks I was able to 
attend the first of the Symphony Concerts, which 
are held in the large and spacious music room 
connected with the Suhaaspiel-Haus. The Bet^ 
lio Symphony Concerts — like those of the So- 
ciety of Concerts in the Paris Conservatinre — 
are extremely difficult of access ; so much so 
that it is a privilege highly valued to be a sub- 
scriber ; and the right of posifessing an annual 
subacriplion ticket is bequeathed by will, as a 
sort of real property. I must confess that with 
the one concert which I heard I was greatly dis- 
appointed. The rollowiag was the programme : 

OverCuTeioC, Op. laS Beelhoven 

Symphony io A msjor, Slendelssolin 

Variationi (" Ood save the Emperor ") Haydn 

Symphony in F, No. B, Beethoren 

Beethoven's overture is the very long fugued 
one, generally known as the " Con sec rat ion of 
the llouse." It is grand, but (for Beethoven) 
occasionally dry and lubored, and with themes 
unusually trite. It was, however, the best per- 
formance of the orchestra, except perha|>s die 
first allegro of Mendelssohn's tymphony, the last 
three movements of which were taken al so slow 
a pfco by AL Taubert, that the spirit of them en- 
tirely evaporated. Thi« habit of ruining Men- 
delssohn's music by disregarding the intentions of 
the composer, seems inveterate in certain Ger- 
man conductors. • • • J was much sur- 
prised to find an imitation of the Corifervatoire 
French clap-lrap at staid and classical Berlin. I 
allude to the variation movement from Haydn's 
quartet, which was plajod (aa in Paris) by the 
whole body of stringed instrumcnl«, and produced 
an effect the composer never dreamed of, and 
with which, had he heard it, I question whetbtT 
he would have been allogetlier pleased. In the 
Beethoven Symphony the obbtigalo in the trio of 
the minuet was played by all Ihp violoncellos, 
instead of one, as Ueeihovea intended. But for 
this week— ja/u. 



Tb. Thalber^'e Concert 

(?n)m tha OMUkr & Buqalm of Nov. Z8(h ) 

It is a long time since we had a concert rf n 
high a grade as thai which Mr. Tdalbero gave 
last evening, to an atidience which filled Niblo's 
Saloon to the last inch of standing room, and which 
was diatingnished hj the well Known taste and 
culture of perMus thu^y scattered through it. A 
■mall but very effective orchestra directed by 
Carl BEBoiiAira'a preeiae baton, a baritone of 



Signer Mobelli's high standing, a contatrice of 
the first class — Madame D'Anori, and Mr. Thai- 
berg himself — without a superior, if be have bis 
peer — in a projramme ten of the twelve pieces 
on which bore the name either of Kossini, Weber, 
Beethoven, or Mozart — and what more could the 
most exacting musical taste demand? The 
concert was chiefly distinguished from those which 
have just preceded it by the first i^pearance of 
Madame DAngri (think of the melancholy pans 
upon her name which are imminent in the future !) 
and the performance of Beethoven's Concerto in 
C Minor bv Mr. ThalberR. Mr. Thalberg was 
the giver at the concert ; but — place ouz dames. 

Madame U'Angri — a dark haired, dark eyed 
dame, with a meaning look, a winning smile, and 
a plenteous person — is a vocaliiit of the first rank. 
Among the contraltos she has had no equal here, 
except Alhont. A glance at the music which 
she had selected, which included the cavatina from 
Semiramirte, and the rondo from Cenerenlola, 
showed either conscious power and assured success, 
or ambition — to be miserably disappointed. But 
she had but uttered Eccomi alfine in Bahilonia I 
when her success was attained. The noble voice, 
the large and simple style of musical elocution, 
the air of quiet confidence, and the expression of 
reserved power, betniyed at once the first rate 
artist. Madame D'Angri'a voice is an absolute 
contralto, very full and powerful in the middle 
and lower register, and much less attenuated in 
the upper than is generally the case with voices 
of this quality. Its capairiiies for passionful 
expression are unlimited, and these are developed 
by a dramatic, declamatory style, of the best 
Italian school. Her enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion are matchless, and her accent thff purest 
Roman ; and how much this aids the pure delivery 
of the voice, free vocalization and distinct musical 
articulation, only those know who have carefully 
observed the difference between ringen who 
possess and those who do not possess it. Madame 
D'Angri delighted her audience by the mingled 
passion and dignity which she threw into the first 
movement of the cavatina from Sfiniramide, and 
hardly less by the brilliancy and fire with which 
she gave the last. So in the rondo from Ceneren- 
toia, it required the full flowing flexibility with 
which the rondo itself was sung, to eclipse the 
effect of the tenderness with which she sang the 
introductory slow movement Nacqui altaffanno, 
al pianlo. But perhaps it Is ill recitative that 
Madame D'Angri is greatest ; there the infiections 
of her voice and her accentaalion are charming 
indeed, and her ear for rhythmical elocution, which 
recitative so severely tests, appears almost faultless. 
Her voice lacks the smoothness, and the luscious 
richness which we have heard in contraltos; it 
might bLo be more purely delivered ; but where 
there is so much and so great excellence, we are 
unwilling to see slight blemishes. Mme. D'Angri 
briniis a new sensation to musical America. 

Mr. Tbalborg played only (he first movement of 
Beethoven's concerto. The performance was a 
great one, we need hardly say. We do not think 
the union of the piano-forte with the orchestra a 
very consruoos one, or the happiest for the piano- 
forte. Tlie instrument, from the quality of its 
lone, and the manner in which that tone is pro- 
duced — percussion, appears better either in solo 
or ac'tompaniment than in concert with the various 
qualities of tone which are produced by the 
orchestra. They blend with or relieve each other 
by faurmonions contrast; but with no one of them, 
nor with all of them, does the piano-forte seem to 
have sympnihy. Besides, the power, variety, and 
richness of the orchestra are more than the 
monotoned piano-forte — limited as its power is, 
even in the hamls of the greati'st master — can 
BUcceMfully contend wiih. But to work out great 
ideas satisfactorily, and to attain large efTects for 
the concert room, an orchestra is necessary ; and 
so we have some of the Guest thoughts of the 
great composers in the form of piano-forto con- 
certos, to which we listen and are thankful. 
Especially do we ackoowleilge the claim upon our 
gratitude when the thoughts receive lucti inter- 
pretation, and, we may add, such illustration ai 
those of Beethoven did last ovenin^ at the hands 
of Mr. Thalberg. Every phrase of that graceful 



movement, the theme of which, simple as it is, 
bears the stamp of a master mind, was giyen by 
the performer with abolute precision and most 
delicate appreciation of its significance; and at 
the close he gave a cadenza of bis own ; and such 
a cadenza! It was itself a concerto. It was 
based upon the counter theme of the movement, 
which was worked np in a style so elaborste and 
yet at the same time so consonant with the spint 
of ibe music to which it was an addendum, as 
almost to raise the performer to the rank of Ibe 
original composer.. Its brilliancy and its intricate 
difficulty were no less striking: and as Mr. Thal- 
berg performed it, Carl Bergmann and bis fellow 
musicians listened with bated breath. It was a 
splendid combination of fancy, learning and exe- 
cutive skill. Tet Mr. Thalberg in playing the 
air of-" Home," which he did on receiving a mer- 
ciless encore, showed himself no less a great mas- 
ter in his art. The thing was so simple, that he 
could have played it aa well asleep as awake ; but 
the purely vocal style in which he gave it, ibe 
tenderness which he threw into its unadorned 
phrascK, and the manner in which he made the 
piano-forte sing it, made the peiformance of it a 
great piece of art. We can only add that the 
concert gave the greatest delight to the audience. 



Puai4at CJomesptntldne. 

(From our own CorT«poDd«nC. Too Uta Ibr lut wnk.) 

New Yobk, Kov. 21.— On Saturday night the 
Academy of Husic was so crowded, at the first Phil. 
harmonic concert of the season, that even the ampfai- 
thcBtre was graced— for the first time probably — bj 
the presence of ladles. It was difficull to lealiie 
that not ten years ago, when these coocerta were 
given at the Apollo Saloon, down town, Ihat hall, 
which holds about five or six hundred people, used 
to be only comfortably fall, while at ths rehearsals 
(which have this season nearly filled the Academy) 
there wore generally hardly a hundred persons as- 
sembled. 

The Academy is certainly a splendid house for 
hearing. Naver did music sound more beauufoUy 
than the !Fifth Symphony from the second tier, 
where I sat that night. It was admirably played ; 
and those who may have preferred Mr. Bbh0M:Inii's 
leading and training last year, could say nothing 
against ibe resnll of Mr. Eibfeld's condnctorship, 
as shown in this number, and indeed throughout the 
evening. The other orchestral pieces were Chcru- 
binl's Overture to Medea, and one of Gade, denom- 
inated " In the Highlands." The former is one of 
the composer's heal, in point of ins tm mentation, 
working up, and Qowing, pleasing melody. Bat it 
seemed to me too pretty for the grand, awful subject 
of wTiich it treated ; I could find nothing In it ehar- 
aclsrislio of the name it bears. Oade's composition 
did not strike me as very remarkable. In fact, Gade 
seems lo have exhausted himself in a few of his fint 
works. His Symphony in A minor is beautiful, and 
his "Sounds from Ossiaa" have much merit ; hot 
this attempt at rendering the spirit of the " Hi^- 
Isnds " is not fiir from a fiiilnrc. It is not Scotch 
enough to be very characteristic, and yet too much 
so 10 be good for anything else. Besides this, it is 
extremely Mendelssohn Ian — a f^nlt which even the ' 
composer's best worlu have in a slight degree. 

Madame Laqkanoi was the singer of the eve- I 
ning, having consented, ever ready and obliging as 
she is, to perform that part at very short notice, i 
instead of Mile. Jobarhsbn, of the German Opera, . 
who was Indisposed. She sang tfae grand aria from 
Don Giocami and Rode's " Yariations." The latter 
is a style of vocalization In which she excels at all 
times ; the former 1 bare heard her sing better in 
the role of Donna Anna, though she would have 
done very well on this occasion without the nnfor- 
tnnate "wiggle" in her voice. Bat, as a friend 
said, " she would not be Lagrange without that," 
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Th«ra vere two mora solo namben — one for llie 
Tiolin, by Mr. Wv, Dohblir, a meniber of tho 
orchestra, whoie extreme youth and very uniusam- 
ing demeanor exeascd anj vant or force and ehatac- 

D hia plnylDg. Hie itroke waa almost too soft 
and tender, though indeed the piece which he played, 
■ Fkntarie by Darid on Schubert's " Praiw of 
Tcan," seemed to requite tbat. The pianist waa 
Mr RoBBKT QoLDBBCE, " A'Oni Berlin, and jnst 
arrired from London," as the progismme Mid. He 
played the Arpeggio Siude of Chopin, from Op. 10, a 
Rondo in E flat by Weber, and an Etude of hia own. 
Bi< performance gave mora eridenee of a sonnd, 
tlerling gcltool than of great force or brilliancy of 

■nUon. He was encored, and played a pleasinj; 
trifle, inited to the occasion— probably also his own 

Nov. !6. 0ns contd almost beliere in " bad 

luck," considering the bad weather which poor 
Mr. EiBFELD invariably has for hia eoncerii. Yes- 
terday, too, a Tery fine morning changed into a drii- 
ily day, and a moat tmpleasant evening, bo that 
B was but a very small audience present. Those 
who were ihere, bowever, enjoyed the treat held oat 

them none the less. It consisted of a Qnartet iit 
C, No. 6, bjMoiart, one in F, Op. 18, by Beet- 
hoven, Sehnben'9 first Trio in B flat, and a conple 

ings from Hiss Bbiiubrd. The quartets wera 
Tery well played, thoogh we nollcod in the first 
in the old tendency to flat. In ■ considerable 
■ee. The Qnartet <^ Mozart was not one of his 
finest, but has still enongh food for enjoyment in it ; 
that of Beethoven, one of hia earlier works, savorad 
strongly of Moiart and Haydn, yet the llrong indi- 
vidnality peeped out every now and then. The 
Adagio appassionato was particularly beaatiful, 
Sehnbert's Trio made on me the lame imprassion as 
whenlheard it played, two years ago, byMr.SATTEn, 
althoogh Mr. HorrnAint (the pianist on this occa- 
Lon), while he played with all bis nsnal excellence 

1 every respect, still lacked the peculiar fire end 
spirit which rharaeterixed Mr. Satter^i playinj;. The 
Trio is exquisite thraughoat, in the rollicking, 
sparkling Allegro, the deep, Dioumful Andnnle, the 
Scherbo Inch as only Schubert can write, and the 
Finale, with Its qnajnl melodies, and the vrnndrous 
working up of the whole. Mr. Hoffmann did it full 
justice, and remained true to his characler of an 

lest, vigorous, healthy artist in his rendcrinj^ eod 
whole conception of it Miss Bretnerd wus not in as 
good voice as usual. She should hardly have st- 
tempted Mendelssohn's Zuleita; her voice has not 
enough of the mournful element In it for that song, 
which is so expressive of the deepest, lendcrest long- 
ing. The other song, " The Streamlet," by Kalli- 
woda, an old-feshioned and very tedious composition, 
was better snited to the singer's organ, but was too 
indifferent in a musical view to please much. 

Why does not Mr. Eisfeld introdnce some of 
Frani'a songs at his concerts ! I think they would 
find appraciatlve hearers among (he mn^Ic-loving 
aadiences who aro gatheredjtogether on theee occa- 



Hkw Tiikk, Dec S. — Mr. Th\i,bbbq'b new se- 
ries of concerts commenced last Thursday evening 
t Kiblo's Saloon, before the largest audience that 
has yet greeted the eminent pianist. He performed 
Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, with full orches- 
tral accompaniments, and his own Laarezia and 
L'ElUir fantaslaa. The CoDcerto was very well 
received, (hongh the greater portion of the piano 
playing was completely drowned by the orchestra. 
In the other pieces Mr. Thalberg sustained his well- 
eamed reputation. 

One gnat feature of the concert was the dAnt of 
the new contralto, Mme. D'Ahobi. Her name has 
been for some time befbre the British pnblic, and her 



fame preceded her to this conntry. In person the 
new comer is highly favorod — magnificent form, 
splendid black eyes, dark hair, and with a certain air 
of ataadim that evidently will make her a much bet- 
ter opera than concert singer. Her voice is a pare 
contralto, rich, full and deep, and capable of consid- 
erable expression. Her execuiioo is but tolerable [ 
she attempted a set of rarintions by Vaccaj, a speci- 
men of those vocal gymnaaiics In which Ljiiikaiiob 
so peculiariy excels, and in which she surpasses 
every other living singer. The unavoidable contrast 
between D'Angri and Lagrange in this style of 
mnsic.is by no means favorable to the former. 

But it is In the passionate, declamatory style that 
Angri cannot fail to meet with eminent success ; in 
her aria from Sanirami), she gave ns a taste of her 
true powers, aud also in an Inferior English air ^m 
one of Macfarren's operas. Her pronunciation of onr 
language was very good, but the absnrdity of the 
words, repeated in the Italian manner, was amusing- 
ly apparent. . For instance, she sings : 

H; 11>snn, In— 1b goat, li font, 

And I— and I-«m lert— niiii 



mlatta^ 






These, with snch interjections as "What see If 

"An empty ch-a-a-a-a-ir I " &c., made the piece 
sound more like a bnrlesque tliiin anything else. 
However, this had little to do with Ibe merits of the 
singer, who received tho grealeit appUase, and waf 
honored in Che Abn piu mala of Cenerentola with a 

Mr Thalberg's concert on Saturday night at- 
tracted another fine audience, although the weather 
was extremely nnplcasant. He played j&ntaiuii from 
La Soanianiula and La F^glia with his usual suc- 
cess. Mr. Thalberg's performance is the perfection 
of Art; there is no affectation, no snobbery, no clap- 
trap about him ; he has arrived at the topmost rung 
of the ladder of musical fame, and needs no eittrane- 
out stimulants to soccess. But notwithstanding all 
this pcrfbciion, this elogani, gentlemanly manner, 
this marvellous command over the insimment, he 
does not appear to be himself touchod by the divine 
Bpirit of musical inspiretLon. He is never carried 
awsy bj his own music, but on rising from the piano, 
wlih the plaudits of delighted listeners bursting upon 
his ear, he is the same quiet, respectable, self-pos- 
sodsed, middle-aged gentleman that he is at the din- 
ner (able of his hotel. His playing reminds one of 
a poem of Booehs — elegant and polished almost to 
excess, ss if a little more Bro and even bmsqueness, 
would add to its charm. But then it should be re- 
membered that Mr. Thalberg is no longer yonng; 
he has passed that glorious age of yoath when GeO' 
las cries out the loudest and impels her gifted sons 
to " deeds of high emprise." I can only compare 
his career to that of the day : in the moniing tioged 
with the golden and ruby clouds, that iu a few short 
hours lose their variegated brilliancy in the fuller 
effulgence of the increasing sunlight. So youth is 
touched with the flres of Qcnius, and thas they fade 
before the fnller light of knowledge, and we know 
not whether to rejoice or monm thai they are de- 

The industry of Mr. Thalberg is equal to his mu- 
sical talents. His engagements for this week In- 
clude for yesterday {Monday) a concert at Brook- 
lyn, this morning a gratuitous concert before the 
public school children at Niblo's, a regular concert 
this evening, a concert at Philadelphia to-morrow, 
and at New York afjnin on Thursday. Ho will 
visit Boston in about three weeks, end there is little 
doubt that the Bostonians will give a hearty welcome 
to the king of pianists. 

Theodobb Eibpbld commenced his Classical 
Solr^ laat Tuesday evening, with his old quartet 
parly, and the further assistance of Bicbabd Horr- 
MARH, pianist, and Miss BKAiitRRD, vocalist. The 



soiree was but poorly attended, bnt gave satisfaction 
to those present The chief novelty was a beaatiful 
trio by Frani Schubert performed by Mr. Koll 
(violin), Mr. BinoHSR (violoncello), aud Mr. Hof r- 
UAKH (piano- forte.) 

Signor Bailibi, a young Italian tenor, formerly 
of the Aitor Place troupe, and for several years • 
teacher in this city, took a benefit the other ereoing, 
Lao BAN OB, Bbionoli and others assisting. 

Aptommas, the harpist, commences to-night a 
series of monthly Soir&s, at which he wilt perform 
classical music on the harp, with miscellaneous se- 
lections. He will be usisted by several artists from 
the opera, and by a host of resident talent 

All the musical world is waiting with anxiety for 
the production of Verdi's TVaniata, which will posi- 
tively take place this week. Bosslni's Ssnttranide It 
in rehearaal, with Miss PaiLi.ipps as Arsace. I 
ahoDid he happy to say mora of this estimable yonng 
artiste, who is rapidly becoming a favorite bete ; but 
as this communication is already rather voluminous, 
I must wail, and withhold the vast stores of musical 
gossip, which during the past week have come to tbi 
ears of Tbotatob. 
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To 

We go to press on Friday monung. Communica- 
tions of any length should reach us by Thursday morn- 
ing, and even by Wednesday, to be sure of insertion. 
Will "Tbotatob" oblige QB with his real namei 
Mr. A. W. Thatbb may be addressed at Natiek, 
Ms., or at this otBce. 



Hendelanha Qmntetto fflsb. 

The andieDce at the second concert, on Tue»- 
day evening, was moderate in nnmbers, but com- 
posed, as usual, of the most musjcally cultivated 
persons. The programme contained the follow- 
ing pieces : 

1 — QuTtsthiO, No. K, (Onttbpa,) Ili^dn. 

AUfgiaDsn brio— UlDQetlo— Adagio ■ulenaui—HiHiJe,Prett(i. 

3— "Snp vUbinit WordB," Kv PtsDD.fiirtc, UndelHolm. 

IlDcD Laonhird. 

G-QolnlctlD CmlDor, No. 1, Howt. 

A lltgio— Aadu t>— HlnnMto— AUtfn. 



V.Frirt,byT.Ej™. 
Fitt In E B^ 



HiBSn. Laoab 

In the rendering of the Haydn Quarlet the 
players did not do their best. There was neither 
the osual smoothness nor precidon ; and the fint 
bara of the Allegro failed to convey (t clear, in- 
telligible statement to our ear ; the figure there 
and afterwards al times was a little blurred. We 
suppose there is a luck about those things, e' 
with accomplished artists. But we fear that the 
very familiarity of Father Haydn's mnsia be- 
trayed into nndue confidence and ne^ect of n' 
rehearsal. Yet it grew better ta it went on. The 
tender Adagio and the dancing Presto n 
very pleasant impreseion. The whole Quartet, 
thoi^h in a lighter and more oommon vein than 
Beethoven or Mozart or Uendelsmbn, had tba 
pecnliar Haydn elegance and ever-yondifiil f^tt- 
neas and naivete, and was worthy of c«re(hl 
treatment 

The Qniotet by Mourt went much better, ae 
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tfae compOMtion itself it far more rich and full of 
meaning, the product of a deeper inspiration and 
a deeper nature. This awakened tiie Hfiht feel- 
ing, and really traniported na iQto the free 
heaven of masic. The aeleclioni from Mendel»- 
soho'i quartet mniic were of the very best. 
There is profound feeling' and beauty in that 
Adagio, and the " Canzonet " movement is as 
cbaracteriBtic of the author aa anything could be, 
beginning in a wild Votlilieil vein, like some of 
hU longs without words and some of Schumann's 
little Album pieces, and ending with that little 
eIGn hum and flutter of pervading sounds, which 
ocean so oft«D in his works, and in which you 
always hear the overture to the " Uidsammer 
Night's Dream." Mendelssohn's fancy oscillates 
continually between these two poetic elements. 

Mr. Leonhahd's rendering of the two " Songs 
withoot Words," was unfortunate. In the first, 
that musing, hymn-like strain whiuh forms the 
first number of the first BOt, he showed to be sure 
a good conception of its meaning; but whether 
from embarrassment or some other cause, he 
struck wrong notes and blurred over passages. 
The other piece, (No. 3 of the same set) a bril- 
liant, fiery movement in A, whose quick, buoyant 
rhythm reminds one of the Allegro in Beet- 
hoven's Symphony io the same key, was taken 
quite too (ast, or faetor than he could well scram- 
ble through. Perfect execution, to be sure, 
might have justified so swift a tempo. We 
thought, too, that for once the Chickering piano 
was leas sympathetic in its tone than usual and 
less encour^ng to the performer. But the pian- 
ist mora than made amends by his clear, spirited, 
intelligent and effective rendering of the Beet- 
hoven Tria He played it even belter than in 
tlie first concert, and confirmed the impression 
that we have in him one who, though wanting 
much to be gained only by experience, has many 
of the essential qualifications for a player of Beet- 
hoven's concerted muac. And what more useful 
■phera can a pianist fill 1 

Mr. Btan'b concert juece for 'cello and piano 
proved a pleasing piece, but rather loo long. It 
leads off with a Sowing cantabile melody, tender 
and gracefully rounded, not very originsl, and 
then its unity crumbles away into rather an in- 
definite, protracted medley of dramatic scena-like 
passages. The melody was beaalifully sung on 
Mr. WuLF pRtKs'e violoncello, to which it is 
tJwaya a great pleasure to listen. 

Orchebtral Concerts. — a new prospect 
opens for Oruheslral Concerts, and to our mind 
the meet hopeful that has dawned upon us yet. 
Plan number two having been abandoned, Mr. 
Carl Zerbahn, relying on his own tried energy 
and knowledge of the thing we want as well as 
of the ways and means, has determined to try the 
experiment of a series of concerts in a hall of 
medium capacity, namely, the old Melodeon, 
which was always a good room for sound, and 
which will be thoroughly renewed internally, and 
made sweet and clean and handsome. It will 
seat about 1200 perrons. To be sure it is some- 
what mortifying to go away from our noble Music 
Hall and the Beethoven statue, but it may only 
be to retuTTk thera after a little while in triumph. 
It w certunly best, after our recent experience, 
to begin Ml a modest scale. If only dx or seven 
hnndred persons can be relied on for a series of 
concerts, who will risk the expense of a hall that 



holds four times that number? — to say nothing 
of the chilling influence of a halt not one half 
full. Let us fill the quart nieasnre first, and then 
we may overflow into the gallon. 

Full particulars of place, prices, number of 
concerts. Sec., will probably be announced next 
week. It is Mr. Zerrahn's intention to make the 
programmes altogether of the highest order .of 
orchestral music and avoid all clap-trap. If solo 
talent be at all introduced, it irill be only that of 
the most artistic character. For since he will 
rely for audience almost entirely on subscribers 
to the whole series, — ^lat is to say, opon the 
sincere lovers of great classical music, — there will 
not be the usual necessity of throwing out cheap 
glittering baita to miscellaneous outsiders, at the 
expense of that true artistic tone and unity which 
one has everywhere a right to demand of " Phil" 
harmonic " concerts. We believe Mr. Zerrahn 
means to adopt this name, in (he sense that has 
become established in Kew York, London, and 
many European cities. 

We would earnestly advise all of the six or 
seven hundred subscribers to the concerts which 
have been abandoned, to transfer their subgcrip- 
tjon to Mr. Zerrahn, feeling assured that tbey will 
more than net their money's worth, and will be 
aiding a wholesome experiment which promises 
to lead (if anything can do it) naturally and 
safely back to the glorious heights from which we 
have fallen. Beginning in this sound and modest 
way, we may yet, before the winter is past, go 
back in triumph to the Music Hall, and celebrate 
that triumph with the Choral Symphony — chorus 
and all — with the statue of the Master who com- 
posed it rising in the midst of its interpreters I 

P. 8.— The first concert will be on the ItKh of Janu- 
■ly. SubacriplioQ listB will becireulatedinBfewdsyi. 



Tor Duct's Jonnul at Kmit. 

From Qm Ooimtry. 

NiiTicx, Dec. S, 1656. 

In the olden time, what is now our South village 
wss a right fsmons place — indeed, quite the blarney 
stone of the Massachusetts colony. Wltbout delsy- 
iag to discuss the great questioe lint propounded to 
an inquiring genera^on in my last letter — whether 
Mr. Elioi'i route hither was by the back way or not 
— the discussion of which topic, I am credibly in- 
formed, has rendered dirers peraens irate — persona 
who evidently have no dae appreciation of the great 
value of die labors of onr aatiquBrian Eocieties — be it 
sufRcient to state (hat he did come, and that, on 
sundry occasion! and oft, the wise, the learned, iho 
curious, the high, mighty, and lifted up of the colony 
joined him in hia visits. Was there not a grand vis- 
itation of the Indian plantation here in 1G51, in 
which the Her. Mr. Wilson of Boston, and the wor- 
shipful Mr. Jtawion. some tima Secretary of the 
Colony, ind sundry oihcra look part 1 And some 
hours after tbey had arrived and had already viewed 
the IWD fair streets upon -ys north side of ye fiver, 
and the long atraet upon the other bank, and the 
fool-bridi^ built archwise, and the circular ttockade 
in which was the house bnilt after tjje English man- 
ner, did not Ilia Excellency the Governor, the worthy 
Mr. John Endii'Ott, come up from Dadham, where 
he hsd spent the night, with his serfreanis and others 
to the namber of about twenty persons, and make a 
like view, after which there was a lecture or sermon 
in the fort 'i 

And more dian a score of yean afterward did not 
the facetious Mr. John Bunion, bookseller, of Lon- 
don, ride on horseback twenty miles through the 
woods from Boslen, with Madam Brick, the lower 



of ihat city, behind him, who in this case proved hot 
a besDtifnl sort of luggage, as be says, to witness 
wonder-workings of Proridence among the nalivi 
And were not such visits described in glowing terms 
and printed in books, so that the name of Natick 
came even into the ears of the Lord Proiector, and 
of that famoni poet, Mr. John Milton, Latin Secre- 
tary to hii highneast 

And did not the great controversy carried on by 
Mr. Allen, of Dedham, on the one part for the in 
habitants of that town, and by Mr. Eliot on th 
other, in behalf of the "poor Indians of the plaula- 
tion ofNntick," respecting the disputed territory o 
the south side of the river, divide the couifsels of the 
Great and General Court for a series of years 1 

I sBj no more ; only let him who disputes the ii 
porlance of oar town in ihe history of the univen 
study the docamenlsand be silent Forever I 

Standing npon one of the hills which overlook the 
valley of the Charles, Ihe other day, I carried myself 
back in imagination to one of the Thnrsday leclures 
of Eliot. The whole view, even to the hills of Hil- 
ton, was that of a dense forest — a view which, as I 
have seen them from Ihe moantains near Lake So- 
perior, fills me with a sense of solitade and snblimi- 
ity, not snrpassed by the i>cean. Here and there 
helow me, along the sides of the elevations, wreaths 
of smoke arose from the few small openings mad 
the forest for the wigwams and maiie fields of the 

exienaive enough to form any conlrait to the grand 
expanse of the wide spreading woods. It is a bean- 
tiful October morning, and all these woods save the 
dark pines and Srs are brilliant in Antnmn's gayest 
colors. Deer bound by me i the wild, solitary ci 
of the loons reach me from Ballard's Fond ; sqairrels 
chatter; partridges whir-i-r by me, as I move along 
the hill-tup to find some better point of observation. 
It is the middle of Ihe forenoon, and now a noi 
sound comes np from a distant point of t{ie plan 
below, growing each moment more distinct, as yoi 
may to-day hear it in the Adirondack or Ontonagon 
woods, far away, the claller of hones hoofs upon the 
soft, leafcovered earth. Mr. Eliot and Iwo or three [ 
companions, preachers perhaps or members of the 
General Court — at all events, men of importance. 
They started early, and have had a ride of some 
three or foor hours, following the Indian path from 
Roxbury, at a slow pace, for the roots, stomps and 
decaying timber of the original forest are not favor- 
able to rapid equestrianism. Of course the all-en- 
grossing topic has been the great work of God 
among the Indians; hut there has been time enough 
for other conversation, and in those days subjects 
were surely not wanting. The last vessel that came 
from "home" had broaght out not only an abnn- 
dance of news in relation to Cromwell and the pro- 
gress of the saints, but the latest publications from 
the theological and political preasea Mr, Milton's 
now hook in defence of the Bevolation, the last 
treatise of Mr. Richard Baxter, anything which may 
hare just appeared from the pens of Sir Henry Vane 
and Hugh Peten, would possess special interest. It 
is no difficult matter to weave converaations Out of 
sach .materials, and I find myself debating many , 
curious questions of charch and stale in the persons 
of my visitors to the settlement below. 

But the preacher and hu friendi have reached the 
old oak, under which in my childhood I played so 
often. Their horses are lied, and are munching hay 
which the Indians have gathered along the bank* of 
the river and meadows. And now the roll of the 
drum " pierces the feacfut hollow of mine ear " ; but , 
in this case it is the sound of peace. Its shaqi tone 
reaches the recesses of the forest, and in a few min- 
utes I hear the sound of voices &o<n the woods 
below, bat the speech is in an nnknoirn tongue. I | 
comprehend nothing of iL The Shenes, the Wa- , 
bans, the Trags, the Pegans, Moneqaassnn the ! 
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! tehoolmMtcr, Nauou, TolbanwKinp, Ponanlam, 
perhnps Cutshamnkin the lachcm, and mnnj olberl 
. >TR romlng from hill and pond, from corn-patch and 
hnnting-groDnd, to the place of worship, bailinilh 
(heir owa handa, aare the two dajM auiatance of the 
Engliah caTpenler. The voices die awaj in the dil- 
lanre, and soon another roll oF liie dram, and all 
dratr [nto the circle of Ihe paliaodea. One part of 
' iheeerrieeriBM on the still air, and fallaBwcelljapon 
' mj ears. It is the pialm which Mr, Eliot has inns- 
lalcd into metre in Ihe Indian speech, and which, 
, abounding in vowel sonnds, swells sweetly and 
imootlily as the stanzns of MelastBaio, and withal is 
worth; of Mr. Wilson's testimony : " all the men and 
wamen sang it together, tn one of onr ordinary Eng- 
lish tancs, melodiooslj." Mr. Gndicott, the Oot- 
I emor, records that " they lang cheerfully and prellj 
I tanable." 

I Now Ihit matter of their singing has been a sub- 
ject of infinite specnlatlon to me, 

Daniel Gookin, Gentleman, Ciptain General of 
the Colony, and gaardinn of the Indians, speaks of 
the sinking of ilie nncivilized Indians, bat gives os 
no means of jmiging of its excellence. Being thns 
thrown upon my own re»ources,I think of the Chinese 
mosic (7) which I hare heard, of the Inilinn music 
of the wandering tribes I have seen at the Sanl St, 
Marie, of the dcscripiions of trarclen among saTage 
nations, and conclade that the singing of the Pow- 
ows in the woods of Hanaclinsetts mast hare been 
uf like character. How coald tbcy hare learned to 
, ling otherwise? The historians of mnsic qnote 
, JuTenal's opinion tbat man learned to sing from tho 
; birds. Bnt birds do not sing, — they whistle. I hare 
{ taken lessons in whistling from onr blnebirds and 
j thrushes; never one in singing. Suppose, however, 
Jurenal be right ; were there any singing birds here 
before the destruction of the forest, and introdnction 
of civilization ? Are not singing birds almost nn- 
I known, in onr latitnde, aniil the woods arc cleared 
away ! The little experience I have hud iii wild 
wood life leads me to this idea, and I think I have 
■ seen remarks to the same effecl in the coume of my 
readinj^. Tho loon, the wild goose and dnck, the 
partridge, the kingfisher, the wild turkey, pigoons, 
I and sundry snch like birds of passago were ccrtninly 
here, but did llio JndiHU know ibe ibruBhes, the 
bluebird, the mocking-bird, and the like? Who will 
inform ml I take it that anything like melody, like 
harmony, like musical expression, was utterly un- 
known among the natives until in the mccting- 
I houses of Plyraoaib. Snlem, the Kew Town, Wnter- 
: town, Boston, ic., ibej listened lo " the common 
I En;.'H!h tunes ■' of that dttyj^ach as von mat find 
in Ainswunb, and Raven«crofl, and Stcmhold, and 
Ilonkini, in the College Library at Camhridce. 

What are our pleasures as we hear for the Rnt 
time a choras oF Handel, or a symphony of Beetho- 
ven, compared with the feeling of the red man. as 
^ with wonder and delight he stood fascinated at the 
I door of ihut church wiih a hell upon ir, which in 
il was erected in "the New Town," hard by 
ere thu Dane Law School now stands. York and 
Old Hundred, and Canterbury, and other good old 
■olid chorals, formed Ihe slaplo of the roiiaieal feast, 
and they stand the te«t of experience to l^is day! 
And when under Mr. Eliot's zeatons inslriictioii and 
care, the new converts in their own tnee ling-house, 
and In their own language, first joined, men and 
women, in marrying sacred verse to immortal strains, 
thongh on ■ mean and feeble scale, were not their 
aouLs touched with feelings which Handel or Moaart 
'light eory 1 

When I full into rcvcriei upon the aboriginal in- 
habitnnU of Nalick, no scene is more prominenl 
than this in which Moneqnaisum "deacons off" the 
psalm from Mr. Eliot's manuscript, the eager eyea 
black as night, of sachem, sanop and squaw, fixed 
upon bis fuee. and then the voirvaof alt bursting into 
old "York," melodiously and pretty Innable; and 
, Mr, Eliot sits in his place, now joining lustily in the 
tune, and now brushing a tear from hia eve, with tlio 
mental thanksgiving : " Father, I thank thee tbat 
tbou hast revealed these things unto babea V 



TB*t,BBR<) will not visit Bosion before January. 

The babituifs of the New York Academy of 

Music stood aghast this week at the sudden annonnec- 
menC that the Italian Opera would positively come to 
a cloM on the lOih of this month, Laoraitog, 
Marbt2EK and all having acrepied an engagement 
at the Tacon theatre in Havana. Adblaidk 
PEili.i.iFpg, too, goes with them, having ^ven the 
Salem people a flying concert first So diere ts 

small hope of opera for any of us this winter The 

HitRDEi, & Hatdk Societt will perform the 
"Messiah" at Christmas. After that will come the 
long .and thoroughly rehearsed "Eli," We learn 
ihen is some hope of securing Fraiilein JonAHHBEW, 
Ihe anccessful prima donna of the Into unsuccessful 
German Opera in New York, to sing Ibe principal 
soprano part. 

la it not a pleasant and a rare thing to unite the 
votes of both contending parliea T A musical war- 
fare has been raging between the Muiieal Journal 
and Fittgerald'i Cilg htm, both of Philadelphia, from 
which wo have the vanity to cite n pnisage on each 
side — indeed we owe it lo such friends. The Item 
winds up a spirited rejoinder thus : 

" A word more and wo are done, as (his article is 
already much longer than il sbnnid he. We take 
Ibis paragraph from the Philadelpkia Musiad Jour- 

" ' From the first we have never dis^ised our rela- 
tionship to the y. Y. Muiical Sevietn {if it pleases 
the Hem better, eay " likeness." to that paper) ; for 
WB candidly esteem it as the most atrictly musical 
paper of any standing in this country; not excepting 
others, which may contain weekly tedious literary 

aensitive novel reader or the chaffed critic." 

Wewould merelyiay to this, tbat the writer doea 
not strengthen his praise of Ihe Rtaieic by adding 
the concluding uncalled-for, ungenerous, and untrue 
fling at the Boston Jbumaf o/%ltaic. It shows him 
to he unable to appreciate its selections, Iranslalions 
and editorials, which abound in information of the 
most useful and interesting description, and lo be 
too prejudiced and self-sufficient to avail himself of 
the labor of ono of Boston's most capable, theoreti- 
cal, and practical profeasors, who acts in the capaci- 
ty of mnsical editor to Ihe muwal paper so unkind- 
ly and nnnccessarily alluded to by the author of the 
paragraph above quoted." 

To this the MaiuxU Journal pleads off in the fot- 

" MlSREPnEniHTATION CORRECTBD. — Tho CV/j 

Ilfin of the 15th inst. docs us injustice in its closing 
paraffraph. We have been in tlie receipt of more 
than one weekly musical paper, and in our writing 
bod DO allusion to the Boston Joumal of i/utic, 
which, WB tmst, (nolwiihstanding the Ilan'i severe 

ciate as a most excellent exponent of tho art." 

While here in Ibis famed citadel of clasaical music, 
where stands the statue of Beethoven, there are no 
symphonies lo be beard this ninier, and while heie, 
after some twenty ycara of symphony concena, we 
have not yet a permanent soeiWjr for classical or- 
chestral music, it is curious to turn to the young 
city of Milwaukee, where the lixtg-tighlh concert of 
its " Musical Society " waa given on the SGth ult. 
with the following programme : 
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The New York Plilthnrmonic Society have in re- 
hearsal for their next concert two overtures never 
before given in this country: one to tho drama, 
" Uriel Ac«ata," by L. ScaiRDBUtBiuss, and an 
Oiwrturis cAoracfensfigue, "Faust," by Richard 
Waoubb. The Symphony will be Hoiart'a"Ja- 
piler." The orchestra of tlie Philharmonie numbers 



eiykrji-Mie perfonneta : .11 vioHna, 11 viola*, 9 violon- 

celli, 10 double baasea, £c A friend, in whose 

judgment wa have great confldence, writes na ; 
" Mme. D'Ahobt is a graU ainger — atyle at o 
very grand and highly finished — voice a little w 
ni'sA, however. Slands next lo Lind and Alboni; 
lacking, however, the genius of the former entirely." 
Our old friend Abditi, the conductor of so many 
Italian operas in this country now occupies, it see 
the same post in the orchestra of the Italian Opera 
at Constantinople. L'Eco di Iialia says: *' He w 
eagerly tought for by ibe lmpi«sarii on hia arrival in 
Ilaly, and might, if bo bad chosen, been director of 
tho emnd oreheatra of Parma or of the royal theatre 
of Turin. But *e Ottoman capital snatched h' 
away from Italy. It is thought that Arditi v . 
occupy Ihe post of the deceased Doniietti, director 
in chief of the military bands in Turkey, Ii wonid 
be fine to aee onr friend created a Fa^ of three 
tails!" 

Among the pasaengen lost in the ilt-fatod steamer 
La Lyimnaite was Mr, T. FftANKLDr Basspobd, a 
young American pianist and composer, who had 
won the approval of good jndgca by hia concerts ii 

New York Mr. Aptomiiab, In the programme 

of the first of his Harp Soiree*, in New York, a 
nouncea that he will play, with harp^ violin and 
'cello, Beethoven's piano-forte Trio in C minor; also 
the celebrated Fantasia on the Prayer in MotK. 
Query: Doea he mean Thalberg'a, or tbat which 
some say la the prototype of Thalberg'a, composed 
originally for the harp by Parish AIvarsT. , , .Miss 
Mat, the American canlalrice, has postponed ber 
return home, having been engaged by Mr. Lumley 
to appear in London at Her Majesty's Theatre 

during the coming season Jullibb's cone 

at the London jOpera House are triumphs in ihcir 
way. His primii dtnwa this time ia CATnAsixB 
Bates, who haa been the moat enterprising of ci 
cer^give^B in extreme foreign paits, and has carried 

homo much gold from Australia Signora Stei- 

BAnoNE has appeared in Paris, as Leonora in H 
Trovalore, with unqnalified success. She " turned 
up " lo the relief of the de^ipairing manager, on the 
occasion of the sudden indisposition of Mme. Frez- 
zoi.ii'i, and the result was her engagement for two 
months, instead of departing for Vienna. 

In the article translated in our last number about 
a new Lisit-ian style of organ- playing, which baa 
broken out at certain spots in Gvrmany, Ihere waa 
rather an obscure allusion to somebody called " Or- 
gel-Kloss." Klou is the German for clod, block- 
head, or more commonly dnjNyJtn^. It seems there 
was an orgnn virtuovi by tho name of Kloss, who 
cut a rather sorry figure sin or eight years since, 
to whom the wrilen of Ihe Neue Zdltchrifl in Leip- 
Big gn^e the nickname of " Hcrr Orgel- Kloss," o 
Orgnn dumpling The Worcester FaUaditan fol- 
lows up onr hini to lecture committees. We copy, 
to keep the ball in motion : 

One word in the ears of our musie-Ioving ciliiei 
WonId not a lecture on the lives and works of the 
five great musical composers, Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Moiurt, and Beethoven, given hy an accomplished 
scholar, and one of ihe best critics in the country, be 
BDmelhing enjoyable and worth striving to attain ? 
Mr, A, W, Thayer, the able '- Diarist " of Dwigbt's 
Journal of Maik, has preparH auch a lecture, which 
he would deliver before any Iveeom or musical asso- 
ciation. He was recently wtft known in New York 
as the niusical critic of one of the leadinf^ daily pa- 
pers of that city, and has since been spendmg a year 
or two in Germany, collecting the materiala for such 
a life of Beelhovrn as haa not ict been written. 
Probably no one in ihia country is belter qualified 
to deliver such a lecture, nnd no one rerlailllj could 
make it more interesting. Who will move ia this 
matter ? Stella. 

But " Stella " is under one erroneous ImprMtion. 
Our friend's position in the New York daily was not 
that of " musicul critic." Hia modesty forbade him 
to stand forth in that formidable charBCter, and he 
preferred to whisper hia shrewd observatioiis in n 
quiet corner <n the shape of Diariatica. _ _ 
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DWIQHT'S JOBRNAL OF MDSIC. 



CoLOOKB.--The flnt OeaeUschiini concert for the 

«euan tooh pUce on [he 21al ult., under the diiection 
oF Hen Ferdinand Hiller. The ifreat teatate of the 
CTeniag wu BeethoTen'i Sinjonia Eraica, II wa* 
sdroirably peifotmed. 



^io^rtts£in^nts. 



CHORAL SERVICE. 

Two TMwr* u* noted tat E|iIhiiwI 3vtI« In tht> 
BdujtaaO pRunDDiB. Applj 10 

H. 8. CUTLBB, Ohnreh of Iha AdTei 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WIBTPIKLC, MASS. 



ATIHOK BINGXR, who niid> I 
hu bren •dmbI fbr loms taui 
chanbea in NtirTuL vliibM > illi 
Adilnx " S. It." It Ibh oflse. 



>■ of the prlucLpi] 



THE FrFTH THOUSAND OF 
TUB O-OLIDEKT -WTSEA-TH, 
TB DOW mAj. The dnnud S>r thli d<* TDlnme of Toed 

melhod oflnitnilltkon, while tta UO ptecH of tbii molt populu 
■niwte render It notoiil^thi btit bat Iha Aiapai book tDr 
Sehooli. Priof oBlyeOen. U per dm. 

PublUwd b; OUrer mtaon, 116 WaM»t">* St. 



O. ANDS£ & CO., 

Depot of Foreign and American Mutic, 

9M CmCSTHOT STRXET, PHILADELPHIA, 



J. H. HIDLET, 



4 DBOADWAT, ALBANT. 



TBEMONT TEMFIiB MITSIO 8TOBS. 

WH1TK BROTHBRfl, Agecta for 0. ANDBB k CO. 
Pn«1ini ClMir. Mn.fo, U Ihi ndowl prlrw. 
-HflAN. k> HonlilDiuid KlmtMult,! feweopte. 



THE OHOIN, by HopklDI 



GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

r Henrs. HABOIT ft HAKUIT beg Imo (o Intbrn 

Heehuiie Atmctillon bmrc iwudei] thom > G(7LD IHEDAL 

B SILVER MEDAL far Ibdr Helodfoiii, ^ihlbltnt at the 
MroflSee. Tbebl(henpreidlain(aSn.TnU«>iL|hu.[» 

guts tiit. held u PIIHbuTxfa, Suplnnber. IB&S f'l'ril Prt- 

ton; fltw Jerwy 8Ut< Tilr, bild at Newuk; Oblo But. Pair, 
ISM;— making Sir Firii JVmiWii In oki mouth! ! ' 

jAjy haw btrn ruAibHtd. The OrgBn-HannDnliiDi !■ a new 
mnrtcol huCramept of oar n«nj lor.nlloi] (holding two pmlratt 
IbclOftiehBKh and parlor hh. W» mika two itjlca ofll, 
one with, and the other wUhuot, pidil bwi. Tbunnawbh 
padal bwa eontahu tight nlojm. two rowi of tryt, two ortarca 

Prlcaevn. The Mtaer atjte'ia preriKlyVh'a'Bi'iBe' wltb th^ 

fIoni$«)totil7&. Prlce'of Organ U'lodeoD' S2(Xi. ' " 
tO'So' damn jtl» clienlara and tnnlwr Infcnuatlon addiwa 
MASOM A HAMIilH, 

- ■ ■■ " or,e/C*ari«,|BO«Da,Mi. 



Mb. HUGO LEONHABD. 

FbOM tHE COKaEBTATOBI OF LeIFZIQ, 

OlTii HwtrHsthw OD tb« Pluis RealdeBn 11 UDdBOn St. 



CARL ZERRAHN. 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 
Pl-UTE AND eiNQINO. 

Mrs. CARiTzERRAHN, 
teaoher of the pianoforte 

BeMdenM No. 1 Vinter FUoe. 



ADOLPH KIELELOCK, 

€m^t Df tjit ^iniui niiJi liuging, 

r. 8. HOTEL. 

"^HDWABS'^£r'BA£^ 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O (iD^nrtcd finm England) 

3o9> Broadway, NT. 
To Ckoral Si»cieti«s and Choirs. 

N0VBI.I<O'S CataloRoe, No. S, coi^UIni a liat of Hiurto 
for the vaa of Qioral Bocl^iioa. Chnrth Cbotn. and ainglnj 

Containing Oralorioi, (Mb. CanUtaa. FMtlral Hymni and 
AMlwna ; Opaimlto MiuId, Songa, Dutla, Trkia, Quaneta and 
(.'hOTDeaa; Oitnuna. Sympboulee and Uarrhia; Hadrlmla 
aBdOleea; Htiak *ttb Lalia worda i MaaiM,MoteCe, &e ,lic, 

Thii Toisl Parte are printed In Itali nnale daa at the rate of 



]VOTEI.I.O'fl OCTAVO CBORCflEB. 



ITOTBU^'S CHORAL UAITD-BOOK. 

L tollecnon of mnelg Is eepanta Tucal part*. In Ibl>< 
pnblltbed the whole of tha eliOml paRlof tlM lOlloi 



HiAdel'* "BunaoB," prioe BS oanta each pert. 
Tfa<M pull are primed In tha oetaro alie wldi (he AJIO and 
Tenor parta la tha Tnhia Cliff. 



NOVELLO'S MUSZa STOBE, 
389 Broadwmri New York, 

And at 69 Dean Krsat, aobo Bquan, and 34 Ponltr^, London. 



8IGNOR CORELLI, 
7S..A.OIXSXI OF SXX70-I£CrGf-, 



BiaHOR AltbUSTO -BJSnXEUiSl 

ISnowrHdTloiMri.apaplla. Be mar be addreaaed U 
noaa or Mtna. CtalFkaring ft Bona, a 



at hit naManoe, No. 8« 



■Inglng./orS-^V 
onllnuad eier; Cuadij and Friday anacnaon, at the 



S1(. BixDiLjial'a claae of jt 



For the benafll ol 






GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 



Fiano-Forte Instruotion. 



aiEjroangi. lannB.wiu pn qua 
; MO per qaarter of li liHaona, or 



CHICKERINO & SONS, 



PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OP ETEBT DBSOBIPTIOH. 

WAREBOOinS, 

nC^LIB^XirXO ■X'JOJVLA'J-iXly 

TBEMONT STREKT, 
Apr» BOSTON. U 

l fPMO^"'ABy"lfOB^'raiMTOTy'ogmCTr, 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

iBslituttt af tit J^lunt-faiXt, Gigsn ft j^aimonji. 



MB. AUatTBT FRIES, 



THOMAS RYAN, 

€nx\n nf Ringing Qni ^innD-^nrff, 

RB9IDKNCE, IG DIZ PLACB. 



JOB PRIFTIJfG 



EDWABD I.. BALCH. 

No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Hm. a .alMstmTj, 370 WaiUnBtvii Siieot, 

B0BT08, UAS8. 



OF PIANO-FORTE HARDTTABE, 
10 B«eb Bt. Boiton, uid IV. CambrldBC, Ma, 

O-PUN09 rOB SALB OB TO LET. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. I 

IMPORTERS OF FOBEION nVSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

FEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 



CARI. HAUSE 

/"irPEBB hia MrrlrM aa lutmetor In Thvroagti Baa and 



Uenii, ^rof 



Piano plajing. Tha al 

r — . ,obll« eonoert plajlng, or reaeh- 

Ing, la reipeetfullr rvqaaatad- 

RlcHarddos, SSi WaihlDiton St., or O. P. Bead ft Co., IT Tre- 



C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MU8IO, 
TOI BROADITAY. NEW lOBK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianot. 
ciBcuLATma injsicAL libkaxt. 

{tT* OenatuiU]' on band a cotapMc aaaortmintof Anrrkan 



DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MCSIC, 

A ^iftT at Stt mb iLittntuTt, 
PnUiihed eTer? 8*tiurdA7, at SI Sdiool St. Boaton. ! 

TiwD Dollan par auMnm, Itt MdwAHCa. . < 

Ita eontenta nlata nalnl; to tbe Art of Unto, bnt with 
gUnoea at the whole WerldofArtaDdcfP<iUtaI.ltenlBn; , 
Ibclndlng, from time to time — 1. CrltlcalBerlflwaoTConeor^ I 
Oratorloa, Dpnai ; with tharl)' AnaljaaiDf tbenntabltWorka I 
perfbnned, aoconnta of their Oompoaore, fte. 3. NotkM of 
Naw Knalo. 8. Unaloal Newa from all parO. 4. Con**- ! 
poDden& from mnalcal ponona and plaeaa. fi. Eaaaja on I 
noileal atjlM, aekoola, parlodi, aulhora, eoapoalllDaa, In- ' 
BtmBHnta.tbeoriea; on Unaleal Bducation ; on HoalrlD lu 
Uonl, BooUl, and BaUglona bearlnga ; on Unilc In the 
afanroh, tha ConcaH-toni, the Theatre, the Chamber, and ' 
tbaStnel, fte. A. Tranatittona from the beet Oenaanand 



Bealptare,Palntln|,fta. B. OriclBalandBeleetadPocma,fte. 
[tl^Baek nnmbere, from tht eommeneeni«Qt,eBS be rnr- 
niahed. — Addnaa J. B. DWIOHT, SI BonooL »r. BonoR. 



TEBXB OF ASVEBmiNa. 

V1ratlnaertl«), per line 10 ell. 

Bach anbaeqneBt luenlon, par line E eta. 

rorone eolunui, (126 Unee) flntlneertion OII-OO 

Do do «a<ihan b a n nant....»800 

BpecU gotleea (leaded), aaeh Inaaitloa, par lkn< SOcta. 
Pajimanti reqnlrad Inadiauce: ferjaarljad 
qaartarl; In adnne*. 

" Wo. ai BOHOOL p TKJlBT^ 
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PUBUSHED EVERT SATURDAY. 



J. S. DWIGHT, EDrrOB AHD PROPEIETOE. 

EDWAED L. BALCH, PBINTEB. 

C^ OTTtOX, So. 31 Sobool Btisat, Boaton, 



SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

AttbaOmCB Of PUBLIC ATTOR,. .. .11 BabMl SL BoMsb, 
Bt NATHAN SICHARDSON, ZSI WHlili«tim St. <> 
" asORfiE P. BKED ft 0O,..UTnaaDCRov, " 

" CLAPP k CDRr, PniidaDn, R. I. 

« C. BRSCSINO, 701Bniumy,N(wTi>rk. 

» BCBARPKNBBRO Ai LUIS, TetBroadnT. " 

" OBORGB DDTTON, Ji HaebMtn.K.T. 

» a.ANBRI ft CO SMOhatnUSt. Fhllidolphl*. 

" JOBN H. HBLLOR, FliobDri.PL 

" KILLER ft BEACHAM,..181B>ltlmi>nat. D^tJinon. 

" W. D. ZOOBAUH ft CO., Bunniuli, G*. 

" W. P. GOLBURN OlDBliiDstl, 0. 

" HOLBBOOE ft LONG CJncluiUO. 



Hnnoal lutramrato at Qie Eighth Ezhibitioii 
Of ttt Xuf. OhBiltftbl* ■•ohftBla AiBooUtlon. 

FULL BEPOBT OF THE JUDGES. 
Henkt K. Outbb, Otto Dbbsbl, J. C. D. 
Parkeb, Gbokoe HnoT, L. P. Hokbr, William 
Beki>, Geo. Wm. Wasbbh, Judga. 

The rollowliig instra mend wen oGTercd fbrexami- 
nation, in compctilion for Awardi : — 
!Farij-cighL PiAno-FortcB, snbdirided u follow* : 
Nineuen Grsnda. 
Thrse Semi-Gnindi. 
Two Parlor Grandi. 
Thirtj-thres SqaArei. 

AIM, 

Tiro 'CoDipocinr-Deak'FiAnoi. 
TnentT-thne UclodeonM. 
One Chime of Twelve Bellt. 
One Dmm, 
Two Tioilni. 

Two Belb, (not of Ae ' eblme.') 
Seven Flaict, flve ' common,' and two 'ociats.' 
Two Clan lie ta. 
All of whidi initmnient*, eighty-eipht in Dnmber, 
were canfnll? exauined by tlie CommictM. 

The Piano-Fortei were offbred by the following 
nannfaclnran : 

135 and 149. Chictering & Sons. Six Grands. 
Two Be mi- grand*. Two Parlor Gran da. Six 
Sqnarei. Two " Compoaing-Dcsk " Pianos. 
V. P. EmeraoD. Two Sqnarea. 
IM. Hnllet, Davii & Co. One Grand. OneSemi- 
Orand. Fonr Squares. 
871. George Hews. Three Sqnarei. 
1310. James W. Vose. Three Sqnarts. 
1SS3. A Kewhall ft Co. One Square. 
19!7. Timocby Gilbert. One Grand. Foar 
Sqnane. 

1630. A. W. L*dd & Co. One Grand. Five 
Square.. 
160S. Lemuel Gilbert. One Square. 
IMO. Btowd ft Allen. Three SquArei. 
1680. Jacob CbickerlDg. Two Sqoaie*. 
In the depwtnent of PiBno-Fonei, the Commit- 
tea, nniting into one class, •■ ia obviously coirect, 
the Grand*, Semi-Grande, and Parior Grands, le- 
commend the fbllowine awards : 

Chkkering ft Sont.lW their Grande, Serot-Orands 
and PaiIm Grande, (br most decided ud meriiori- 



Hallet, Davie ft Co., for their Semi-Grud Piano- 
forte, No. *S,895. a saver Medtd. 

Chiekering ft Sona, for the two best Sqnare Vitno- 
forte*, of Seven OrtavOi eacb, •17,671 and •17,674, 
the Snt Silrtr Mtdal. 

James W. Vose, (br hi* Seven-Oclave Sqnare 
Piano-fone, *1S3, the second SSna- MedaL 

A. W. Ladd ft Co., For their Seven-Octave Sqnare 
Piano-forte, *1,630, ihe Rnt Bnttae MrdaL 

T. Gilbert, for his Seren.OcMve Sqnare Piauo- 
fone. •S,349, tlie second Bnma Medal. 

Hsilet, Davis ft Co., for [heir Seven-OcMve 
Sqnare Ptano-fbrte, •6,695, Ihe third Braae Maial. 

Brown ft Allen, for their Seven- an dqanrter Oc- 
Uve Square Piano-fane, •6,581, the Qrst Diploma. 

George Hews, for his Seven-Octave Sqnara Piano- 
forte, *I,667, Ihe second Dijioma. 

Jacob Chickerins, for his Seven-Octave Sqnare 
Piano-forte, 'sas, the third Diploma. 

WilliAm P. Emerson, for his Seven-Octave Bqnare 
Ftano-forta, '1, 174, the fonrth Dipiama. 

Of the " Composing Desk " Fiono-fortea, the Com- 
mittee speak in terms of commeiidAiion, aa articles 
of eonvenlence to the composer, who, after he hai 
written a musical phrase or patsags, may desire to 
rcAliie its efTect npon the ear. Thev do not, how- 
ever, intend to say thai they are or indispensable 
nae, for tbe accomplished and talented mosician 
onght to bear all (he efFecli he intends to produce 
" in his mind's " ear, wiihont the aid of any sncb 
convenience, and it, moreover, can hnrdty be ix»»i. 
ble, in the torrent and msh of his musical ideas, 
and when " in a fine fnmy rolling," that he shoold 
be willing to ran the risk of checking them by slop- 
ping to test effecla. There would be great ' — ~ ~ 



back again. It is said of an ancient Greek warrior, 
of great Invveir, and who had achieved all bis deeds 
of prowess in hand-to-hand enconnters, man agninil 
man, and foot to foot, that when be first saw the 
Batlista, a contrivance for killing, by throwing large 
atones from a distance against the enemy, he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh, " Farewell to all eontage." 
Might not the " mighty master* of »ong," with eqnal 
feeling, eav, in vkw of these " aids to mnsitnani," 
"Farewell to genio«"1 The great Haydn once 
wrote what he called "a Philharmonic Game," 
(printed in Boston In 1834, bj Comer ft Ostinelli,} 
a most ingenious and extraordinary prodnction, aa 
arranged and inhdivided that, by means of a fign- 
rated table of directions, anyhoilvi whether mnsiclan 
or not, with ears or wiihont, deaf or ddlnb, or both, 
ran Invent, {no, not invent — can string together,) a 
ronntless namber of melodies, withont the mental 
parturition of a single original idea I With the aid 
of the " Desk " and tbe " Game," what might not 
toddling geniuses hope to achieve in the yet unex- 
plored regions of Apollo's great domain* 1 

Among the l^ano-fortesfiom tbe manu Tactor; of 
Cbickering ft Sons, was one. No. •17.675, having 
connected with its Inidge an apparatus which its In- 
ventor, Hr. A. G. Corliss, calls the 'Swelt-mnle 
Attachment," by which the swell effects of Crescen- 
do and Diminuendo ere prodnced, and in Arpeggio 
pasu^ee a really harp-liko cfTect is secared in a 
pleauog and tniibfnl manner. These reanlii an 
biTKigfat about by a peculiar application, which, 
placed on both side* of the bridge, from the bar to 
the outer end of the ha«* strings, compreaie* and 
ivleaaes the bridge at the will of the player, by means 
of a system of leverage, resting upon the inside of 
the bottom of the ease, and by a let-hack movement 
of a spiral spring; the whole being nnder the con- 
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plano-focte tbe ComrolttM fpeak hvoiably, bocaitse 
the eS^ts produced *eem to them to be legitimate to 
the Inatrnmcnt, and apparently calculated to enlarge 
iti capahililiei, and widely diSltr from those appli- 
ance* which, withhi a fow yean, have attempt^ to 
reduce the piano-forte to the iHegitimaie eondltion of 
an unhappy hybrid between a stringed and a wind 
instromeat The Committee awatded for it a Di- 

The Committee, in coming to a decision npon the 
merit* of the several instrumenta of which they have 
Jnit determined their award, wen of entire unanim- 
ity. They did not hesiiate for a moment in deciding 
that tbe Gnnd Fiano.forte* from the justly celebrated 
bouse of MeasT*. Chidterlnu ft Son*, were not only 
altogether manifestly superior to all competitore at 
the present Exhibition, but were an equally manifest 
and greattv advanced improvement over the well- 
commendecl production* of the *ame e*tabli*hment 
olTered at anterior Exhibition*. And the Commitlee 
not only foel It to be a pleainre, bat atl obvioBS doty, 
to congratulate the present heads of this long-estab- 
lished houM, that they have so well instained its 
high repute. The memory of Ihe good name, and of 
Ihe good deeds, and of tbe great skill of Its founder, 
shall long be cheHibed ; and it is a matter of equal 
satisTactkin and pHde Aat the garment of praise he 
•0 fairly won and wore, has fallen upon ahoulden 
worthy to receive and able to honor it 

To determine which of the two (*17,5U and 
'17.673) is the superior instniment ta •omewhat 
difficnit. One Ea more clear and brilliant ; the other 
has more depth and body of tone. One ts mora dis- 
tinguished in its power of action, and the other in its 
elasticity and dalicacy of touch- They an both of 
ansnrpiuiaed excellence, and the owner of either may 
rejoice in his purchase. 

The Grand Piano-forte of Ueisrs. T. Gilbert ft 
Co., No. '^6,731, I* a very good Insimment indeed, 
and highly creditable lo tbe mannbcturera. Then 
was some slight defect in the cenainij of response 
to the finger, in rapid repetJiion upon the same key, 
resolting, probably, Inm inaccuracy in Ihe adjosi- 
meni of the leverage. The tone wa* very clear and 
■tisfactoty. There were no other GraiHl Piano-forte* 



Parlor Grand by the lame firm, wen superb lustni' 
menli; and this last, had tbe several varietin of 
Grand*, Semi-graiid*, and Parlor Orasd* been kept 
dieilnct in clau, would have been jnatlj eotiiled to 
a highest award, both for ila own inojiuie merit and 
as A new and meriiorions Invention. But all these 
were united into one class, and the award wai made 
accordingly. The Parlor Grand first emanated tmm 
the house of Cbickering ft Sons, and made lis ap- 
pearance at the Exhibition of IB53, and the Com- 
miiiee of that year awarded lo it a Gold Hedal ; hnt 
inaamnch as the lata lamented head of tbe firm wa* 
a member of flie then Government of the Society, 
the award could not be confiriDed consistently with 
■he laws of the Association. It would afford the 
Commitlee great satisfaction could this award be 
now confirmed. 

The Semi-grand of Messrs. Hallet ft Davis, No. 
•6.B9S, is an instrument of merit, and far better than 
their Grand, which last is Inferior to that presented 
by the same firm in 1B53. 

That the judgment of the Committee maybe dla- 
tincily underttMd, tbej now repeat their awaids on 
tbe elasa of instrameols under diaeosalon. They put 
the several variatie* into one class, and they award 
10 ChickeriOK ft Son* the flnt premium, to cover 
the three vanetie* oServd by them— GoM MidaL 

To T. Gilbert ft Co., iha aecond praoalna— .Silner 
MedaL 

To Ballet ft Davia, the third premium— 5ilMr 
Mai. 

Befbre tearing Iha aahfect of Graoi Plano-AHtec, 
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(he ComnuttM desire to mj, thu in tbeir judgment, 
while Tei7 tnnch, nay, iroodBrfblly much, baa been 
■rhiei-ed bj the American niKnubciarera in iha prO' 
Inction ofio darirable a dais of iaitrnmenla, there 
is ret a great task ta bo aecomplisbed by them, and 
Lhet IB, to make these initraments of such price as 
■rill bring them within the reach of purchasers whose 
meanH are limited, and who are therefore compelled 
lo content themselrea with the ordinary iqnare in- 
itrument, which ii, after all, not the genuine realiij 
of the Piano-forte, bat only a coaTenienC (or as some 
decide, a poor] Enbsiilnle for the original and true 
article, the Gnind. The prires charged operate as a 
prohibitory tariff to many a faiDily >nd many a 
tlodent al his flrat start The fact that Grands have 
been imported from Qermany into the United States 
pricee from twenty-flre to ihirty-three per cent. 
wer than onr mliag rates for the same cluis, seema 
indicate that something in the way of reduced 
pricea might be accomplished with as. One direc- 
tion which might moat happily be attempted by ns, 
md which is peculiarly the direction that ^ood teste 
■Dggeats, is to avoid all meretrieions omamcDts in 
ease. The gewgaws of pearl keys, (a positive 
•ance), elaborately carved legs and trimmings, 
tawdry and ^nselled bedeckinga about the front 
boards and other pans of the instramente. shoald be 
at once and forever done with. A sensible and prn- 
dont men will never pick out a partner for life for 
tawdry rigging of her personal dreas ; nor will a 
sensible and trae mnaiciaD seleet an insirament for 
ts gay omameou and duiling appendajcea of pearl 
ind pniot. Pearls and paint maj, in either case, be 
int adroit adornment of charlatanism, to dazzle the 
ive and cheat the heart Peart keys may pleaae no 
llnllsciplined taite ; but compared with ivory, lha 
•hiteness of which contrasts so well against the 
ebony, they disappoint a refined taste, and they are 
positively and extremely tiapleasant to sens'itire 

In the clau of Square Piano-fortes, the awarda of 
the Committee weie made with eqnal unanimity. 
The instmmenta of ChiDketing & Sons are at the 
head, and next to ihem comes that of J. W. Voae, 
No. •162, of seven octaves. Its tone is tnusioal and 
noble ; the high treble notes are particolarly fine, and 
the Hciion is aaiisfactory. It has one fanlt, ia a 
certain, thoueh slight deficiency of resonance from 
the blow of the hammer, produced bv a'tooaenui of 
the upper coat of hammer felt ^his may have 
been ceased by the temperatnre of the room, which, 
being always crowded, was always hot, and (he air 
close and vitiated, ihoagh too many maDufaclurers 
fait in drawing the felt sufficiently close over the 
hammer-head. 

It is not necessary to discuss the merits of the 
other Bqn are Piano- lortes in detajL Those towhith 
awards have been assigned are placed in the order of 
their merit, as adjudged by the Committee, and 
those of which special mention is not mnde, are 
passed bj aa not coming ap to a just standard of 
excellence. 

Icfbre leaving thjs class of instmments, the Com- 
tee would refer to a model of piano-forte action, 
exhibited to tbem by Mr. D. H. Shirley, of which the 
Committee can only say, that, while in (he model it 
operated well, and appeared eSeclive and to possess 
obviuns advantai^B m securing rapidity of reply to 
all rapidity of Gnger-acUon, it did not produce in 
the Piano-forte which contained the action, Ibe ex- 
pected result The inventor explained this want of 
— :ees to be caused by some want of accuracy in 
position of the fulcrum. It would be more just 
Ine inventors of similar impnjvements to refer 
them to a Committee of practical Piano -forte 
lakers, than to a Committee at musicians ; and 10 a 
imilar Committee should be referred specimens of 
Piano-forte legs, music stools, eanlerburys, tt id 
mnne gemu — " all Ihsl sort of thing." One may 
reafonably be a good judge of tonal effects, and an 
indifferent judge of furniture. Bronze Medal. 

Tour Committee next proceeded to examine the 
td OrifBns, rfpresentcd by a variety of iaslrn- 
ment«, called by the manufacturers; Melodcona, Or- 
gan Melodeons, Model Melodcons, Oisan Harmo- 
ninms. Sic., amouniinn; to twenty-three in number, 
and exhibited by the firms of 

Miuuii &■ Hamlin. Boston. 

8. T.& H.W.Smith, Boston- 
Nichols & Gcrrish, Boston- 

6. A. LadH. Bosron- 

And one Tremolo siiachment, exhibited by the In- 

nior, is attached to one of Mason i. IIomliQ's 
Hetodecne, bv 

L- Iionls, Boston. 

As the Committee of the Asiociallon are well 
aware, the amount of cspiial invested in the manu- 
famire, and the extent of tnde in these insirainenis 



has within a few past yean reached snch a magni- 
inde, that whatever mny be the individual judgment 
of musicians as to their proper rank among other 
masical instmmenls, the propriety of encouraging, 
by every proper meens, the efforts of the diBercnt 
maken to improve them, and. above alt, whatever 
tends to do away with the harshness of tone which, 
from ihe mode of obtaining it, has hitherto seemed 
In be inseparable from reed instruments, should be 
met with the utmost encouragement and favor- 
In tbiB respect your Committee are happy in 
being able to report a great and manifest s!dvance 
upon the results of former exhibitions. Not only 
does there seem to be a spirit of invention, and a 
determination to extend the capacity of these in- 
stmments, among the various exhibitors, bat the 
superior workmanship of some of them, and the 
smoothness of tone obtained by the great pains 
evidently taken in " voicing " the reeds, give proaF 



_ icnlar, from 

the establishment of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, 
stands ontso preeminently amongst all on exhibition, 
that a more detailed description is here given, as 
welt to Inform the public what has been attained, as 
from its intrinsic valne it was thought worthy of 
being thus noticed. The Committee refer to the 
Organ Hartnoninm, of wbich two were contributed 
by the same Srm. 

One of these has a pedal bass, the other has none ; 
and both have two banks of keys. 

The latter has eight stops, viz. : Dulciaoa, Flate, 
Bantboy, Bourdon, Diapason, Principal, Expression, 
Conpter. 

Of these the HrsI four are speaking stops, and each 
of them extends through tha entire compass of the 
keyboards, which ara five octaves in extent The 
Dulciana and Flute act upon the apper bank of 
keys, and the Hautboy and Bourdon upon the lower. 
From Ibis it will be perceived that there are four 
complete sets of reeds in the instmment, each ex- 
tending through its entire compass. These four sets 
of reedB are voiced in snch a manner as to ^ve to 
each a quality of tone peculiar to itself, and imitate 
■o clOBclj the organ stops, whose names they bear, 
that the ear can witb difflcnlly distinguish between 
them — a result which obviates the great objection 
whiok has heretofore been urged against reed insln- 

The Dulciana and Flnte are voiced qnito soft, the 
Hautboy louder, so that when combined, a full 
organ-like tone is produced, of great power and 
effec. The Diupasoo and Principal are swell slops, 
acting respectively npon the Dulciana and Flute. 
The "Expression " stop is peculiar to this ins im- 
ment, and is the invention of the makers, by whom 
also it has been patented. Its effect, when drawn, is 
to shut the main or receiving bellows, so that the 
slightest motion of the feet upon the pedals operates 
the two exhausting bellows and affects the power of 
the tone produced, enabling the performer to got 
every gradation of tone, from PP through crescendo 
end diminaendo to FF, and back again. By means 
of this also, all tbe effects of sforuindo, tremolo and 
affettaosD can be produced at will. This is an entire- 
ty new and valnable improvement, and under tha 
control of a skilful performer must be y desirable 

Tbe Coupler, as its name implies, connects the 
two banks of keys together, so that they act as one, 
precisely as in the Or>ran, By this arrangement of 
stops, coupler, &c , every grade of power can be pro- 
duced, and when all aie in operation, a volume of 
tone is obtained wbich makes the instmment worthy 
□r being classed with Organs of moderate size, while 
Ihe cost of ad instmment conslrunted upon this plan 
being very much less, wil! render (hem, as they 
ttecome more and more known, formidable competi- 
tors of that kind of instrameuls. 

In the " Harmonium " with pedal bass, the gen- 
eral mechanism, as regards stop?, coupler, &c., is 
the same as that already described, but tha " Ex- 
pression " stop is left out, and a "Pedal Coupler" 
substituted. The compasB of the pedals is two full 
octaves, from CC to c, for which there is sn inde- 
pendent set of reeds, so voiced as to resemble, as 
nearly aj possible, the sub-bass of the Organ. It bas, 
in addition, a sivell pedal, and the bellows is worked 
by a lever at tbe back of the instrument, and a tell- 
ule is pat in a conspicuous place, so that the blower 
is kept informed of the quantity of wind in them. 
Bv means of Ihe conplcn Ibe pedals can be connected 
with any one or more of tbe stops of either or both 
key-boards. From this description it will be seen 
that this instmment is alCOMther diflerant and far in 
advance of any that have been herelofon manufac- 
tured of its kind. It comes very near in tone to tbe 
Church Organs of moderate size and power, white in 



volume of sound and extent of combination, it more 
than equals them. Whether the enterprise of Ibose 
engaged in their manafaetare will carry them as far 
ahead of their present dt^ree of excellence as tlie 
results of tbe three past vears hare bronght them re- 
mains to be proved. With all the li>regiHng in view, 
aud without discussing the question whether reed io- 
stmments can ever be made to equal the Organ in 
its best qualities, Ihe Committee recommend that to 
Mason « Hamlin, for their great and valuable im- 
provements in the Organ Harmonium exhibited bj 
them, be awarded a Guld Medal. 

To Mason & Hamlin, for their Melodeons of so- 
perior quality of lone, a Silver MedaL 

To S. T. & H. W. Smilh, Boston, for their Melo- 
deons, a Bronze Medal. 

To Nichols & Grerrish, Boston, for their Melo- 
deons, a Viphma. 

To L. Louis, Boston, for his " Tremolo Attach- 
ment" by which many and very beantifal effects are 
produced, and the use of whicn, while they wonld 
not be considered as deciding npon Its ultimata va- 
lue, the Committee think, in tbe hands of a compe- 
tent and jndidons performer, is capable of being 
made a very expreasive and pleasing feature of any 
performance, a Diploma. 

To Nichols & Gerrlsb, (br a Melodeon, Diploma. 

Tbe attention of the Committee was next directed 
to a Chime oF Twelve Bells, ranging from D below 
the staff to O above, including two F's sharp, and 






n the table followiog : — 



FiUhafBeU. Diameter. 


Weight. 


D 65 inches. 


3.148 tb* 


E *7X " 
F sharp 4sg " 
Q 40g - 


S,09« " 


1,3*8 " 


A 8SK " 




7ST " 


C 31^ " 


613 " 


C sharp S9 


4M " 



Fdiaip SS 



198 



Total weight, 11,939 lbs. 
This Chime wu contributed by the widely known 
firm of Henry N. Hooper & Co., the sound of whose 
" tongues," spread far and wide over the land, makes 
vocaf manv a bill and volley, on the blessed day 
consecrated to rest and to worship — calls many a 
laborer to bis daily toil, and gives him note to rest, 
when the day's toil is done. How could man live 
without bells ! And how liill of Interest must be Ihe 
history oF tielts, whenever It shall be well written, 
beginning with the little golden bells that adorned 
tbe hem of the Jewish Bigb Priest's robe, taking ap 
that of the eodona o( the sentries round the Greek 
camps, and those of the Qreek fish msrkels; that of 
the petasns and tinlinnabulnm of ibe Boman baths, 
and comiog down to the larger bells of merry Bng- 
land, the "Gnlhlac" of die Abbey of Croyland, with 
its associates, "Bottelin," "TnrketuI," " Ta twine," 
" Pega," and " Bega ;" a ring of bells, of which the 
venerable Bcde says, about the close of the seventh 
century, " that no such chime of bells could be fonnd 
in idl England -" and down further to tliose monster 
bells of Moscow, — that of St Ivan's towers, weighing 



lbs. ; that of tbe 'Cathedral, weighing S88,000 
ins.; and that of the Empress Anne, weighing 432, 
000 lbs., and stonding 19 feet high, and being il fcet 



I Into such a history must come the 
musical history of twlls, and this, not its least 
interesting deparment, must be complete in the 
" Chapter on Chimes," and give us complete illustra- 
tions ofwhst mean the single bob, ifae plain boh, the 
grandsire bob, the bob mt^r, the bub tt^al, and tbe 
bob maximnr, and atl.the varied boba of^a complete 
and perfect chime I But tbe Committee are wander- 
ing, and must return to the " chime in hand," and do 
so by saying that, after a long and very careful 
examination, testing each bell separately and in the 
progressions of the chime, both mclodically and in 
harmony, they recommend that there be awarded for 
their goodness of tone and adaptation to each other 
as a chime, a SUvtr Medal. 

There are two other Bells, not of tbe chime, from 
tbe same excellent establishment, both 
good tone and clear resonance. 

Tbe Committee next examined the remaining 
sicol instraments snbmitted to them, consistiog ol 
A Musical Rocking Chair. 
Four Flutes, bv Berteling, being 
One in B fiat, 
TbteeinD. 
Two Ociave D Flates, by same maker. 
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Two ClariDiU, bj Mna makw, 
Ooe In B Bat, 
One ia E Sat. 

ThcM vera >II well ma^e inMmmentt. and *ome 
of tbem anrommonlj good. 0ns of tha D Antes 
ni Tory ex<:ellent. An award li recommended ftir 
lh« whole, of ft Savtr Utdal. 

The "Moiical Bocking Chair" waa, certainlj, a 
aniqae novelty. Within the Kat «ai arranged a 
■on of compact act of refds, so adjntled that when 
one lat down and rocked to and fro, he " diieoaned 
most excellent miuic," sod might eaailj rock hinuelf 
"to ileep, perchance to dream," to the muiic of hli 
own fundamental harmoniei. Or, Tiewing il io the 
light of "a bleaaing to mothers" who cannot ling 
" their fondlingi to r«poa«," it commends itself as a 
meftD) of Toi'kaway InlLabiea, nerer till now made 
Tocal ia nnnery realms. Its ingenuity jnsti Res a 
IXphaia. 

One of the Yiolios contribated by 3. H. Ai«y, was 
a newly-mads inalrnment; of verr fair qnalitj of tone, 
far which the Committee ncommend a Diphma. 

The attention of the Coramiiteo wai lastly directed 
to specimens of Sheet Maeif, entered br Nathan 
Richardson, of the "Miutcal Bxrhange,'' Boston. 
The designs were of snperior stria and flniih, and 
tha whole appearance of the printing, from engraved 
plates, executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. Richardson, was eminently dearand excellent. 

Examinaiioit was also made of Mr, RicbanUon's 
"Hodem School for the Piano Forle," entered by 
him as a specimen of maiic printing from electrotype 
plates, it being the first musical work ever printed by 
(he common Tetter-press method, from anch plates. 
There was a nniformity and cloamess of Impreaslon 
ia an nncommon degree, and, tfaronghont the work, 
an evenness of appearance and execation rendsring 
every note on every page, petfectly plain to the eje 
of the player. This is a great merit in music priming, 
and one not always nor easily attained. Tte wori, 
Itself, aa a sjslem, ia most highly recommended, hy 
the leading composen and leacbers of music, at home 
and ahroad, and by tnaaical journals in Boston and 
New Yorii i and, althoi^-h the Committee entertained 
doubts whether it were strictly within ibeir province 
to adjudicate upon any "eysten) of iQitruclion" for 
anv instrument, vet, as this had been received by the 
e society, and admitted for compe- 



and recommendations of most eminent Pianists, 
three of whom were members of tbis Committee, 
they derided to award to it a S^oo' Medal. 

82. E G. Wright, Boston. Silrer Bngle. This 
Bugle seemed upon trial to be a very saliafactory 
instrument, and quite correct in intonation; and the 
workmanship was j^od. Bnmte Midal. 

1593. White Brothers, Boston. Violins and 
Gaitan. The Oaitars were good instmmeors, of 
mora than eommon power and richness of tone. 
The Violins were highij rreditahle to (he manufac- 
torcfi as specimens of work, bnt were unattended 
with the nsna! accompaniment — a bow, so nec«ssBTT 



thett 



to prodnco the proper Ttbrations and proi 
qaality. For these instruments, the Commii 
award a Brorae UedaL 



Qlnck and Lavater. 
At the time of Gluck's first efTorts in the lyric 
drama, be had oceaaion to m^e a jonrney to 
Ziiricfa, where Lavater, who wag then laying tha 
ioDDdationi of a schooL wnce so celebrated, was 
residing. The German musician had heard 
Tajfuely of Lavater's physiological labors, and, 
without precisely believing in the infallibility of 
hii doclnne*, or witbotil putting implicit faith in 
hia obaerrafiona and prognostications, Gluck's 
ardent spirit and mind, so enamored of the mar- 
vellout, had beeume warmly interested in all that 
waa elevated, new, daring, and brilliant in the 
hypothraes of the learned innovator. He profited, 
therefore, by his sojoarn at Zurich lo pay Lavater 

The firander of the School of Physiognomy 
waa in his study, a perfect musenm, containing 
casts, monlded with the moat fastidious exactness, 
of all the illustrious personages of the time. He 
was engaged in terminating the Toluminoua cor- 
reipondence to which he was accustomed to devote 
tho greater portion of his mornings. He did not 
so much as appear to perceive the arrival of the 
mnaician, and, carried away by hU ideas, continued 
writing bis letters, witbont even tnminB his head 
towarda the new-comer. This had Luted for 
upwards of half an hour, and the maaitro was 



beginning (o grow tired ot waiting so long, when 
Lavater, suddenly casting upon him bis blue eyes, 
full of intelligence and tenderness, sud ; — 

" Whom have I the honor of addressing, sir ? " 

" Excuse me, sir," replied the musician, smiling. 
" Excuse me if 1 do not answer the qui-stlon you 
have asked, and if I leave to you the task of dtnng 
so. There is no doubt with your penetration and 
sagacity the task will be an easy one. Allow me, 
therefore, to ask you who I ant, and what I 

Gluck's inten^on was evidently to emb. . 
the illnstrious savant, but the latter was accustomed 
to challenges of this deacHption, and, on more 
than one occasion, had come forth triamphantly 
from these difficult ordeals. Wiihgut appearing, 
therefore, at alt shocked at the maeitro'i answer, 
he began to study attentively Gluck's features and 
pbysit^omy, terminating bis examination by 
exclaiming, at the expiration of a few minnles — 

" No — I am not mistaken. Tou are a musician." 

>< That is true," replied Gloek ; " but it is a very 
vague ((Dalification. Could von name the musical 
speciality which I particularly cultivate ?" 

At this fresh question Lavater was silent, and 
appeared to be plunged in profound reflection. 
Suddenly he interrupted his tueditHtions. 

" Yes, that is it," he taid. " Yon are a eom- 

nr — yes, a dramatic composer. The qualities 
ngaishing you are — vigor, enerpy, daring, 
elevated aentiments, grandeur of ideaa, and — 
there," he continued, taking down from one of the 
shelves of his bookcase a volume, magnificently 
bound, '' I would lay a wager yon are the author 
of that score." 

Gluuk caat his eyes upon the work and recog- 
nized one of bis operas, rntitled The Fall of the 
Gidnli, which had just achieved a colo«ai success 
all through Germanr. The astonishing and pro- 
digious sagacity of his interiocutor both amaied 
and terrified him. 

"This is not all," continued Lavater, while bis 
face gleamed with inspiration, and hia voice 
anumed, from itunate to minute, a more solemn 
accent: "tiiis is not all. You are destined for 
great, for magnificent things — ;oa will leave 
behind you a luminous track in the career you 
pursue. You will be the founder of a great school, 
for there is within you an immense power of 
creation, and, moreover, that eagemesa for the 
struggle and the combat whiuh render chiefi illus- 
trious, and victory cerltun." 

Three years subsequent to the interview we 
have described, Gluck was in France, where he 
brought out bis Jpkigeaie en Tauride, that chef- 
tTtxuvre of inspiration and genius, and which 
imparted ' fresh youth to the lorms of the lyric 
drama. On this occasion, the muaic/il world 
divided itself into two camps, and the name of 
Gluck, rendered greater by the contest, hss come 
down to us, glorious and respected. Tlius Lava- 
ter's prediction regarding the celebrated German 
compoaer was realized in every particular. 



George F. Benkbrt. — The Philadelphia Jn- 
guirer has the following account of a young 
American composer, who is exciting attention in 
that city. 

George Felix Benkert was bom in Gennantown, 
(Philadelphia) April llth, 1831; hia father, a 
bootmaker, a man of energy and honorable ambi- 
tion, with no small streak of the ideal nAning 
through every action of his life. The mother, 
quiet and industrious, looked upon her first-bom 
as only mothers can look, in hope — days and 
months passed on, and as years succeeded years, 
the child grew up,— thoughtful, modest, and quiet 
in the'estreme. The fun and folly that produced 
uproarious laughter in his schoolmates, painted on 
his face only a quiet smile, mingled with melan- 
choly. George was blessed with parents such as 
other children usually have, and many discussionE 
were held as to what trade Geoive should be put 
to, and a* the business of the father is considered 
good enough for the son, it was proposed that at 
some futore day, he should be a shoemaker, and 
although qnite yorng, he was tan^ht to hammer a 
piece of leather, and at other times lo atitcfa a 
Uttle, bat it was all <^ no use. He who loved to 



gaxe at the beauties of a new boni dar, aitd could 
see Bomelhing in a leaf as it treitibled in tbe 
evening breeze, was bat poorly fitted to make 
shoes for the bad formed feet to travel in the mud. 
However good and useful boots and shoes may be, 
George hail no turn for this kind of work, so be 
began to scribble mosio and would sometimes 
forret the harmony of surrounding things lo listen 
to tbe sounita of a piano, wfaoae keys were touched 
by the fingers of innocence in a bonse bard by.' 
He listened and hia fingers moved. The spirit 
said write — and an overture came forth. He 
wrote again, and an oratorio waa there. Yet 
George was but nine years old. At this time, our 
young composer waa placed under the care of a 
teacher in the city, Mr. Joseph F. Dnggan, who 
was instrumental in developing still further this 
talent for composition. He soon began to be 
known in Philadelphia aa tbe writer of some 
pleasing songs, whoae grammatical correctnesi, 
(we speak in a musical sense) was surprising in 
one of such youth and ligited experience. He 
aiao made for himself a name as a pianist while 
white presiding over the orchestra at Barnum's 
Museum, aod waa known among musictd people 
by his remarkaUe facility in rmding music, no 
matter bow complicated or difficult to perform at 
wght. Not loog after this, he was sent to Germany 
to study, and became tho favorite and only po{ul 
of that moet disb'ngaished German composer, 
Lindpaintner, who had the pleasure, before long, 
of presiding at the performance of a Grand Mass, 
composed by his pupil, and brought ont in a 
church in Stuttgard, which won for onr native 
artist the approbation of the select andienoe of 
the occasion, and the favorable notice of the press, 
and the musical critica of tbe place. 

The same Man waa brought out in Vienna, 
under the skilful direction of Helmesberver, 
assisted by an orchestra and chorus of one hundred 
perfbrmets. The triumph of Geoi^e P. Benkert 
in Germany was now complete; the multitude aa 
they poured from church expressiag thdr hearty 
approval of the Mass, as beina calculated to 
awiken feelings of the sublimest kind, while every 
critic of Vienna was warm in his uiDlauae, and 
such newspapers as the " Wanderer, the " Allge- 
meine Zeitung," and " Monatscbrift fUr Theater 
und Musik," noticed with flattering comments, the 
prodnctions of " the young American mnsioal 
ccnnposer." 

Ailer five years of absence aod study be re- 
tamed to his native city, gathered together a 
jrood orchestra, and presented a selection of bis 



6th. The favor with Which they were received, 
and spoken of by the press and critics, has induced 



Philadelphia, and pursue his profession aa com- 
powr and instructor; that be will succeed in 
establishing himself among onr best muNcians, no 
one can for an instant question : for hut works 
entitle him to be at once enrolled among them, 
and likewise prove that his name baa just claims 
to stand on the list, in a high place over those of 
some, who with more pretensions and far less real 
merit than he, have managed to be ranked with 
the truly deaerving. 



Street Orguu. 

(rrom th* BdUoi AtlM.) 

We are not of tboae who palpitate iritb pain at 
the revolutions of tbe iuhaimonic crank. We 
have never pretended to be auricnlar epienreans, 
desperate and despairing at the sharp squeals 
from the windy barrels. We hare never show- 
ered down from our attic window, up<Mi the poor, 
peripatic chapman of cheap qnavers, Uie same 
objurgatory donations which we bestow upon sen- 
timental cats and upon faithful dogs, wno have 
failed to accompany their masters to heaven or 
home. The music may be imroelodious and 
strident ; but from the vexed interior of the ma> 
chine is emitted a reminiscence. It is something 
to have coming through your windows, when the 
evening gas is lighted, whiffs of old-time song 
puffs of pathos which melted you at the opera' 
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kod liule MUktchu of the iralts which pot mer- 
cury into jom heela tt the last anembly. Bre«k- 
ing clearlj, if not iireetlj', upon the thin, deli- 
cious air of thew winter nights, we hear the 
death-song of Edgftrdo, the Inoar prayer of Nor- 
ma, the gient duo from Favorila, the hop-and-go 
deviliGcatioiu of Stnuss and Labiizky, and tha 
touching tribute to Dog Tray. We close our 
eyes, and remember once more the metallic, 
"Tsitling Laborde, tbe qniet TruS, ^le robust 
Benedeiti ; we see again Grin the queenly, and 
Alboni, the corpulent, and tlario, handiome, but 
ilim ; we recall Jnllien, in unexceptionaUe pan- 
taloons and immaculate craTat, his Jocks redolent 
with Macassar, his sjored hand guiding the 
armie* of hannony. So much conjuring ii there 
in the oi^n 1 It were easy to shrug one's shoul- 
ders and play the conncossenr. We had rather 
be thought honest than tastefuL Pardon the 
confession — we do like band-organs I We know 
that the conserrators of society, ancient people, 
wiih whom, of cours^ wisdom will expire, pro- 
nounce our hnmpy friend in the velTeleen jacket 
to be a vagrant Fray let ns be a Ittile char- 
itable. The grinder, after all, is not a bold-faced 
beggar. lie gives us masic for onr coppers, and 
if we do not want music, he will, for a considera- 
tioo, leave us, and tune bis pipes in more appre- 
ciating quarters. Surely, his work is not easy ; 
surely, his burden is far from light. Baron, as 
he laiy h^ve been in his own sunny Italy, and 
cradled as he may have been in song ; bom under 
infinite bine sties, in climes where the very com- 
monest people sing the choruses from Anber's 
Masaniello, and matured npon maccaroni and 
music, hard misfortune has driven him from his 
ancestral villa, to wander abont with one hundred 
pounds of bad harmony strapped upon his back. 
Virtuous in mlsrortune, in niveous or in pluvial 
weather, he sticks to his bunoeM. He resists the 
Uandishmenls of his vocation. Music may be the 
food of love, bnt no one ever saw an organ- 
grinder in love. Music is k notorious provoca- 
tive of inebriety, but no One ever saw an organ- 
Binder full of Bacchas. Tes, we remember one. 
a had succumbed to the hot weather and beer, 
and did slumber upon a door-stone. Wicked 
boys turned the aMndoned organ until it wa* 
taken, with its ijwner, into the charge of a police- 
mao. But this nnfortauate only strengthened 
the rule ; his brethren go about sober and sad. 
And what a life ! To pla^ Norma until the oak- 
crowned priestess grows into a diabolic, dojcging, 
ngly-visaged familiar; to play waltzes until waltz- 
ing becomes a torture. Let the ancient consei^ 
valor of society think of such a daily fate I How 
would he like organ-grinding ? 



Hoiio in Ksw Orleans. 

[The Piaayane puts forth tha rDllowing cUtms for 
the Crescent City,— not without reason. But to the 
shiiga that Northern musieal joumata have ignored 
them, ice at leut muit plead not grsUty. Our columns 
for thesB five yeara have contained frequent, if they 
have been aeceBBoiily brief, notices of French opera, 
tc, in Nev Orleans. Tbe musical taate of that city 
hu seemed to us, ■( this distance, to be quite a re- 
matkiible reflei of the taste of Paris.] 

Beyond all question, there is no city in the 
United Slates in which there exists a decidedly 
musical taste — we mean a taste that eminently 
and practically characterizes the people as a com- 
mnnity— with the single exception of New Orleans., 
pensive and vexatious BtruggU' 
seep up, is with us a fixed an<! 
iition. New Tork has an Aca 
demy of Mi*ic, and Boston a Music Hall, while 
Fhiladelpbta is in the throes of gestation with an 
Academy of Music, the birth of which is atnong 
tbe most problematical of futnre events. The 
opera is a thing of firs and starts in all them cities, 
and may be truly said never lo have settled down, 
tf all, in either of them; but only occasionally 
ali^ted, with its wings nervoasly quivering, like 
■ bird on a sprig, not knowing how apc^ily a 
puff tif Idle wina may dislodge it from ib resting- 
place, and send it off capering lo other regions. 
With us the operft is a fixture, and as stable as 



anything can be that has its fonndations in tbe 
hearts and tastes of a homi^neous population. 

It is amusing to one who bas been in tbe habit 
of seeing operas produced at the French theatre 
in this city, to loole over the musical periodicals of 
tlte North, and mark how utterly their sapient 
and well informed conductors ignore the very 
existence of snch an establishment here. When, 
in the course of the last season, the academicians 
of New York produced Ihe " Etoile do Nord," 
(and translated it on their posters, " The North 
Star 1 "} of Meyerbeer, they told the Golhamites, 
in the biggest kind of type, that it was the first 
production of the opera in America. And yet it 
had then been a stock piece at tbe Theatre d'Or- 
leans for two seasons. So with " Le Prophfate ;" 
the good people of the North were felii-itated upon 
the assurance that they were hearing that for the 
first time in this country, when, in point of fact, 
it had been a regular stock piece at tbe French 
opera here, ever nnce Ihe 1st of April, 18G0, 
which was less than a year fiom its original 
production in Fans. 

Good concerts, and all de.*erving musical enter- 
tainments, as well as the opera, are always liberally 
patronized in New Orieans, as Parodi, Strakosch, 
Vestvali, and other adventurers in this way, will 
readily attest. And, besides those for which we 
are indebted to strangers, fwhom, by tbe way, we 
are proverlually always Etad to welcome lo our 
city,) we have occasionally others, made up of 
indigenous materials, and appealing to our social 
sympathies for support 

We are convinced that in no other city of the 
Union is there, in proportion to its population, so 
much attention shown to the cultivation of munc, 

point to young ladies, not yet graduated from our 
schools, whose sinoins would shame many a con- 
cert prima donna the North has sent as ; while in 
private society, it is not an uncommon thing to 
near performen ou the piano, who would maintain 
an equal rank with many of the highly celebrated 
and much bepnffed public execniants upon that 
instrument we have had amongst ns. 

These reflections have just occurred to ns with 
peculiar force, in connection with the receipt of a 
polite invitation to attend a concert, to bo given 
to-morrow evening, at Odd Fellow's Hall, by the 
amateur musical association, called, " L'Athen^e 
de la Nouveile Orleans." This "is an entirely 
private society, and is composed exclusively of 
amateurs, resident in this city. To it belong some 
eighty ladies, all accomplished musicians, and a 
proportional number of gentlemen. They give 
concerts occasionally, during the season, whereto 
those only are admitted who are subscribing 
members, and snch others as they may invite. In 
what other city of the land could sucb concerts as 



New York may sav, behold our Philharmonic ! 



begi 

w York may sav, 
Boston mav point to her Handel and Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn, and PbiUdclpbia to her Musical 
Fund. But these do not square with the case we 
have put : an association, of ladies and gentlemen, 
from the circles of private society, giving first 
cUn concerts, and in first class style. 

And while tha is doing in the vocal wav, we 
are pleased to bear that our new " Cecilia Jdusic 
Society" are determined, this season, to give four 
grand inetrumental concerts, and ibat they have 
already commenced their regular rehearsals, with 
such Sview. In the same way which has proved 
BO successful in the management of tbe New York 
Philharmonic, seeking no pecuniary benefit for 
themselves, they have resolved to ask the coopera- 
tion of a music-loving community, and to invite 
honorary memberships on these very liberal 
terms : One gentleman and lady, per annum, $9. 
Family tickets, (five tickets to each concert,) SIO, 
the subscribets, on these terms, having the privi- 
lege of attending alt the rehearsals. 



(lusiital (^aiiiicBpjnden^f. 



Nbw Tobe, Dec. 9. Tbe 
ian Opera is a shnwd obaervM of human nature. 
Be knows that people now, as in tha days of Father 



Adam, hanker after btbldden fhiit, and so he offered 

them the Dwiota — not on account of its musical 
merit, but simply became it bad attained a certain 
doubtful reputation, which would arooia curiosity, 
and for (he sstisfaction of which cnriosily people 
would pay. The anathemas hurled npon this opera 
by tJie Eagliah press have been re-echoed and com- 
mented upon by the American Frcu, and It is 
amusing to notice tlia dificrence of opinion expressed 
by our musical critics. Mr. Seymour, the cridc of 
the Tima, treats the contested point of the Immoral- 
ity of the opera in his usual light, hcetions style, 
considering it as of no special moment. Mr. Fry of 
the TrSnau ignores the snggeitions of the BI017 
atiogeiher. The critics of the Coarier and Eotning 
Mrror apologise for the opera, atiribnte any disap- 
probatioD to excessire and false prudery, while the 
Poa, Expnn, and Dan ^""^ condemn the work as 
unfit for public presentation. 

And I must agree with these latter critics, for 
certainly the career of a prostitute is not a fit sub- 
ject to be brought into public notoriety, and espe- 
cially in a manner that arouses for the guilty crea- 
ture not merely pity, but a lively sympathy. The 
opening scene of the opera is one which it is im- 
proper even to name, and indeed no extended critique 
on tbe plot can be written, without introducing lan- 
guage unfit to appear in year columns. The Er- 
prtm gives the fallowing synopsis of the plot, which 
is taken from Dumas's " Dame aux Cameliaa," trans- 
lated into English under tbe title of Camille : 

Violetta, the heroine, is a youthftil beantv, who, in 
the elegant language of the lilreetto, has been 
" thrown hy drcumstances, and the loss of her parent* 
in childhood, into a course of Toluptuous living." In 
a gay company she meets with Alfred, a yonng oen- 
tUmau, who f'alls in love with her, and whose affee- 



by Ocrmont, who, in Alfred' 

himself to Tiolelta ai hii father, represents to her tbi 
" loai conaequeuceB of his son's prcsei 



, . . . lud 

with amiable Beneroiily urges her to leave him (Al- 
fred) forever. In her anitety for his weirare, she im- 
mediately departs for Paris, and, plunging again into 
the vortei of dissipation, in the course of time again 
encounteTs Alfred. He, unaware of the cause of her 
desertion. Sings her minialuie at ber feet and up- 
braids hci as the cause of his misery. Violetta. 
broken-hearted, seeks hei home to die, but on her 
dealh-bed a gleam of joy shines on her troubled ca- 

telling her that, moved by her nobie self-sacriaee, of 
the extent of which he was not at first aware, he can- 
not resist her sufterings, and is about to bring his aon 
again to her feet. While reading this letter, Ocrm out 
and Alfred arrive ; but it is too late ; the guilty wo- 
mau, overcome by sudden rapture, dies in ber lover's 

The music is really very pretty, though not equal 
lo Verdi's more celebrated works. It appears to be 
hurriedly written, and the instrumentation is poorly 
worked up ; bnt there are a number of airs easily 
caught by the ear. Most of the opera is written in 
waits time, and has a light, pleasing effect, thoagfa 
seldom rising lo dignity, except in the closing scenes 
and the finale of the third act, which Is one of those 
effective concerted pieces that will rank with the 
Qnale of the third act in £mani, the Quataor in Rig- 
elttto, and loioe other of Verdi's finest inspirations. 
The opera is plentifully sprinkled with drinking 
songs and Bacchanalian mnsic, and there is a very 
curious gipsies' cboros, sung with an accompaniment 
of tamboarines, strangely suggestive of the Tam- 
bourine song in the " Star of the North.'' And 
Indeed there are vwy many passages in Ihe opera 
that sound familiar to Ihe ear — fklnt edioes of 7Vo- 
Dofars, Enum, and even of operas of other corn- 
One peculiarity of Verdi, and one whidi other 
composers wonid do well to imitate, is, that he 
always works his operas up with a view to climac- 
teric effecL The last act is always the Bneali and 
whatever the former portions may have been, dm* 
is no disappointment in tbe,;liiab. 80 it h with La 
TVociata, the last act being one of Ihe most eSbetiv* 
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hi hhus TcapecM diu I now tenember. Th« Kent 
it in tlie prlTiu •p*rtni«Dt «f VktlMM, where the 
poor " lost one," deacrted by her lover, Mid kNided 
with hii repnuuhei, ii Ijing brokea-hearted on > 
bed a( sicltDeaa. With the udituice of her maid 
■he rises, and in m delicate scena bewaiU her hapIcH 
fate, wliile ■ strong contrast to her swan-like song is 
heard in a Bacchanalian cfaoras oaiaide her window. 
Alfred then rnahes in, assaring Violefta of his for- 
gireneas, and in a swMt duet they fondly sing of fa- 
tnrc jayl. But a dCBth-Uke , pallor orerspreads the 
connlenanre of the fair and frwl lortUt ; her lait honr 
is at band, and eren the joy of forgtrenoN cannot 
wholly heal the broken heart or restore Ibe wuted 
frmme. With a last request to her lover to revere 
her memory aod forgive her crimes, the death'iBltle 
overcomes her voire, the flashed cheek loses its 
color, the bright t%e becomes glazed and dim, and 
with one last gasp, ahe dies in her lover's enni. 

Each rcpreaeotalion of this opera hal attracted 
crowded bonus, and it nightly becomes more popn- 
Ur ; the immorality of the story is wholly over- 
looked in the beaatf of themnsie. 

As I have occnpied so much of yoar space with 
La TWitiata, I cannot dwell npon the other moatcal 
attraciioni offered to ns. Tb^lbbso continnes hit 
iDccessfnl career, and leaves ns this week for Boston 
(<). The FyifB and Hjisrison Opera Tronpe 
commence an eng«gtnent at Niblo's next week, and 
onr Italian Opera troope leave ns for Havana. 

Tbovator. 



Etttst^at Jfn^lti0eni[e. 



Maticexstbs, N. H,— Mr, SnuTlfln'e Second Or- 
chestral Concert look place last week. He had the 
vocal ud of Mr. and Mrs. Hoiart, of tUs dty, and of 
the *■ Ociman Trio," (Menre. GSrtner, Haase and 
Jnngnickel.) Mr. Stratton's Overture No. S was well 
received. So was of oonree the "Wedding March." 
The Mirror says: 

The connert, as a whole, gave pcrrpcl satisfaction 
to the larfte audience, and won new lanrels for Mr. 
Btratton as a mnsieian and conductor. He has his 
orcbeatra under eompirig eoJIlrol. and everything goes 
like cloclt-work. One of the Boston petfotmers re- 
marked that "there could not be found (out of Bos- 
ton) in this part of the ooDntry, an orchestra so vtell 
Jritled iiai complete as tMs," which, no doubt, Is true. 
(Tb* hllnwlBg tttum mn siowdf4 not tut wtek.) 

PatLat>BLPHU. — Fiitgendd "cannot And words" 
(yet dott find them, glowing and good ones, too,) 
" to eipresa the perfect aitiabction and fiillnese 
of delight" which he experienced in hearing Thai.- 
BBBO. Of course the materiel and pntmuKl of his 
Philadelphia concerts are the same as In New York. 
He was to give three, oadllating back and forth be- 
tween the two cities. 

There have been plenty of concerts in the Qnakei 
city this past fortnight. On Monday the Huarcal 
Union perftjrnied Rossini's "Moses In Egypt" befbre 
• targe audience. Mr. Henry Thunder presided at 
the orgsn ; the principal singers were the Misses 
Heron, Mr. Rvdolphaen and Big. Carteal....Mr. John 
Bayley has given several momtn^ orchestral concerts, 
(at the honr of 12 M.) ; the programmes light and 
SDiscellaneous, the orchestra " well drilled, very large, 
and in Its character of tone reminding one of the old 
Oennimia Society.". ...The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety last week Inangnrated a new Music HsU with 
ehomses, organ perfoimanoes, and the particular at- 
traction of Oottichalk's brilliant pianism. The spe- 
cial object iras to try the organ, one of Appleton's, 
poTchaaed from a society In Boston. Of the new Hall 
FittgeraM says: 

It ia not very large, about thirty-di-feet wide, and 
a. hundred in length ; a gallery at the south end adds 
ft hundred seats to the capacity af the room, and we 
■hould think that the entire saloon could ■• ■"- -~ 



The ceiling is Iwenty-flve feet high, and handsomely 
decorated ; the walls are laatefully frescoed, and the 



width. The organ of the Handel A Haydn Sode^ 

occupies the northern end of the Hall, standing on 
the Boor, reaching to the cdling, and wedded in 
between the private twxes, so that the sound a com- 
pletely boied up. 

The Ci(v/(CTn says: The first public rehearsal of the 
Oennania Orchestra took place on Saturday afternoon 
at the Musical Fund HaU, and wc are happy te say, 
tbr the credit of Philadelphia, that it was lai^cly 
attended by the best people of our city, and that the 
mniic was listened to with care, the rehearsal being 
regarded as a concert, rather than as a conlrrsazibns. 
The selection of music was of a popul 

and the excellence of the orchestra 

by the varied character of the pi 
members are nearly all solo perlbrmers, sou, inspirea 
by a true love and appreciation of the art, they give 
correct, feeling interpretations of the muaic they play. 
The overtures to Zampa ahd Martha were given with 
great spirit and effect. A waits, By Lanner, was 
warmly applauded, and qoite a sensation was created 
by the splendid manner in which a transcription of the 
Anvil Chorus, from U Tnroatort, was peifbrmed. The 
celebrated Terselto from Attila, was played with much 
eipreaslon, by the first Horn, Basaoon, and Clarinet. 
At the second Rehearsal the choice of pieces was 
admirable. We were too late to hear the •• William 
Tell" Overtnre, but were too much gratifled with the 
selection from Lucrcria Borgia, which was played with 
great spirit. An allegretto from one of Beethoven's 
symphonies afforded some idea of the manner in which 
the Germanians can play classical music ; and we hope 

these rehearsals. The " Anvil Chorus" wns repeated, 
by particular request, and was encored of course. 

TTie First Concert of the Musical Fund Society was 
given at the Hall, last evening, (Tuesdav) and not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, a very 
large audience assembled Co enjoy tbe programme 
prepared. The concert was perfectly aucccsaful, and 
passed off with spirit. Madame Da Lanrange was 
received with much applsuse, and sang with her usual 
brilliancy, although it seemed to us, as though her 
voice had been somewhat over-exerted of late. Brig- 
noli was encored in the beautiful mmania from 
L'Stoik du Nord, which he rendered with much good 
taste. The orchestra, which was strong and effective, 
performed the overture to Boberi le Diable, and one 
of the three composed liy Beethoven, for his opera of 
Lrenora (Pidelio.) It also sustuned its part in 
Weber's concerto for orchestra and piano, Goltachalk 

Clding at the latter, and adding to his well-earned 
bIs by his eicallent reading of this clasaical work. 
Indeed, ft appeared to ue that wc had never heard this 
pianist to such advantage as at this concert j he 

Eerformcd Henselt'a ■' Si CoitauJ'etaif," a Nocturne 
y Chopin, this Concerto, and several of his own 
compositions, so that by the various styles, his faci- 
lity of execution and his eipres«ioQ were unusnally 
well exhibited. 



K OitLGiHS. — Our opera h( 
St and with the prom? " 
ousquid has DOW sbov 






demands. We ht „ ■ . „ 

opera, in Mile. Muller; another. In comic opera, in 
Mme. Colson; two flue tenors, in Messrs. Delagrave 
and Moulin; a fine baritone, in Hr. Mague; and ex- 
cellent bassos in Messrs. Junca and Ouilloti while the 
bulk of the operatic company, including the orchestra 
and chorus, are equal to any emergency. 

English opera has a good beginning, too, at the 
Gaiety, where Mr. Crisp has produced Balfe's " Bohe- 
misn Girl," Auber's " Fra Diavolo," and Brougham's 
burlesque of " Po-ca-hon-tas," in verv accentabls 
style. Rosalie Dutand, Gcorgiana Hodson, Messrs, 
Fraaer, Stretton, Lyster and Trevor have proved 
lelves adequate to the performance of operas in 



avenieu 



— PicaytoM, JVod. 16. 



LoSQON. — Don Giotamu was brought out on the 
16)h ult. at Drury Lane. OBiSi, as Donna Anna, 
" looked, acted and sang with all the power and hean- 
ty she has ever displayed at any period ef her career." 
U. Qassiee is pronounced a really good Giovanni, 
handsome, gentlemanlike, and a truly admirabls 
singer. Mme. GisaiEK'a Zerlina and Mme. Rudbb«- 
dortf's Elvira, too, are highly praised. Hen Fobhbs 
was the CommendaCore, and Signers LOBIXI and Ko- 
VBKB (well known on (Ati aide) took the parts of Don 
Ottavio and Leporello. Tbt latter seemi to have 

given great aatisfaotion JuLUETt continues hia 

mammoth miscellanies at Her M^esty's Theatre. 
The second half of tho last concert we find noticed, 
was composed of selections (instrumental of course) 
ftomTerdi's TVaoMA*. Among his recent assistants 
have been Miss CxTsaRiitB Him, Miss Dolbt, 
Miss AlAlBLLA GonliaBn the pianist, and "8ignor 
Mil.UUil."....The Sacred Harmonic Society, Nov. 



28, pcrfbrmed Handel's "Snlomon." Handel's 

" Israel in Egypt " opened Mr. HuUah'a winter sea- 
son at St. Martin's Hall. 

P\W8. Ifm. 12,— fCorr. tonJ. Mtu. World-y-Thn 
Op^ra-Comlque Is quite in vogue just now. Jeam de 

been brought out for the d^but of M. StocVbauaen 
(well known In the concert-rooms of London) in the 
part of the S^n*chal, He has a baritone voioe of con- 
siderable range, aod he sings with taate. As an actor 
M. Stockhausen is awkward and stiff-faults that may 
be attributed to ineiperfence. Mile, Boulart, in the 
partof the Queen of Navarre, showed herself an agree- 



caliat. In the 1 



CBu troubadou 



. , inch too high for him. M. Le- 

maire was very amusing, aa the Aubergiate. The 
opera altogether was successful. 

Hcjerbeet's Efoile du Nord haa neatly accomplished 
its two bundreth representation. A new " sensation" 
Is experienced by the blati Parisians in witnessing 
the charming performance of Mme. Cahel in Catarina, 
and the On^ra Comlque is crowded every night the 
Eloile du Nord is played. The parts in which Che 
acting of Mme, Cabel Is seen to the best advantage, 
are in the finale to the second act, when, condemned 
to death by the inebriated Peter, she endeavors to 
recall herself to his remembrance and fails. The in- 
tense grief expressed in her countenance, as she is | 
led away by the soldiers to be shot, is natural in the 
eittcme. In the last act, when Catarina. almost be- 
ren of her senses, is recalled to reason by the encoun- 
ter with her brother, &c., Mme, Cabel is equally 
effective and charming. In the first act, her physical 
capabilities are less manifestly equal to her "pood 
intentions," The singing of Mme. Cabel throughout 
the opera la perfect. Her vocalisation, and the case 
with which afae overcomes all sorts of difficultiea, place 
hcT in the Brat rank of those who have made the 
Opjrs-Comique one of the greatest attractions of tha 

The " star" at the liiUiau lately has been Albonl, 
who, as Ninetta in the Gaiza Ladra, has made a poai- 
tive.^in>re. It is unnecessary to describe her pertonn- 
anceofapart in which she has been heard and admired 
BO much in London. Suffice it that the incomparable 
eanMrice was enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the opera, and recalled at the end with acclamations. 
There is no " claqus" at this theatre. Mario has 
arrived, and it is expected will make his renirti in the 
Purltnni. The next nOTClty will be Mile. Piccolomini 
Traviaia. Tho greatest excitement prevails 



night of her debvi haa 
alk of the town is tho 



___ yet been fixed. Quite the tall 
visit paid by the little vocalist to 
witness the Dame avx Cameliai, the oriKinal of the 
TVaiiirfo. Piccolomini was so affected by the per- 
formance of Mile. Docbe, that she •' wept like a child." 
At the AcadSmie-Impftiale the long expected opera. 
La Boa da Fiorenee, bv M, Biletta, composer of 
White Magie. was produced on Mondav night in 
presence of the Emperor and Empress. The piece Is 
not worthy a place in the repertoire of the grand opera- 
It would suit the Vaudeville and theatres of that 
calibre; or it would make a very good ballet. Indeed 
it bears some resemblance to a ballet prodoced seme 
time since under the title of La Jviie fUt d» Oimd. 
M. Biletta'a music does not make us forget the poverty 
of the labretio. It la a Boccesdon of dance-tunes. 
The length of time this opera has boon in preparation, 
and the frequent delays in Its production, caused a 

Kat deal of curiosity to hear it, but " the mountain 
ught forth a moose." The theatre was crowded, 
and the " claque" in great force. 

Woo. 22.— One of the moat brillisnt sudiences of the 
season was attracted to the Theatte-ltalien on Satur- 
day last, to witness the performance of II Barbien di 
Setriglia with Ai.BOHI aa Rosina, and Mahio as Count 
Almaviva, (who made his rentrie on this occaaioa.) 
Alboni was in splendid voice, and sang magniScentlv. 
In "Dnavoce'' shewaa raptaroualy encored, and In 
the " lesson scene," her wonderful eiecntion of Hnm- 
m»1's variations excited the audience to a degree of 
enthusiasm seldom given way to by the aristocralio 
oAomuis of the Thoatre-Italien. Mario has seldom 
been in better voice than he was on Saturday. His 
reception. was very cordial, and after he had been en- 
cored In " Eeco ridente," whioh he sang to perho- 
tion, he waa recalled, to receive again the ajiplanse of 
the audience. Sii. Corsi made a very intelligent 
Figaro. SignoTS Zucchini and Angelini, as Dr. Bar- 
tolo and Don Basilio, asalsted materially in strength- 
ening the ensemble, and the opera has rarely been 
better played in the ancient Salle Ventadour than on 
the present occasion. Sig. Bottesini presided in tha 
orchestra. 

BBBint.- Herren Oettling, Rehbsuro, Wendt, and 

fimhach, have announced a new quartet, by Hen 
oigt, at their next Quartet 8oir«e. Hon VoiRt was 
a pupil of the Academy of Muaic here, and carried oft 
several prises. Herr B. Klein's oratorio of JepliOa 
was lately produced, under the direction of H«rt 
Ftanx, In the Nicolalkirche. It was pretty iteH 
received, and tolarahly executed, although tha pM- 
formers were selected from different aesangvereina, 
and co-opemtod for the first time, prohdily, iSfli Herr 
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Ftuii'( ercheitrm. The flret Quartet Soir^ of Herrea 
Latib, Bidecke, Wiint. tad Bniaas, look place on the 
Z9th ultioia, in Ainim'i smBll room. The piinripal 
fcsture* in the progrBmme were Mendelwohn's quirtet 
in E minnr. uid BcethOYGn's in E icBJar. On the 3l>th 
nltimo, the members of the SingBcedemie, with the 
usisunre of Liebig't occheatra, perfonned SebutiBn 
Bach's K'am] man, in B minor. The eieculion, how- 
eier, of this fine iroik was far ftom being aU that 
could be desired. 

Nov. 22.— The principal event, this week, at the 
Royal Open-house, has been thedOutof Mile. Jennr 
Bauei fiom ItOndoa. The part she selected for her 
first appearance before a Berlin public was that of 
Busanna, in Le Noae di Figaro. Her peitotmance 
gave preat aatiBrhclion to a Terj numeroua audience, 
and she was called on during the fourth act. — Iphigg- 
nia in AtJii ma perfoimed on the 19th inst., in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty's birthday. — ConcertB hate 
been most numaroui lately. The little Arthur Napo- 
Iten Ba«e one, his last, in the EnBltacbes Haua, on 
tLe*thiniit^whenheplayed,withHerrenBBpeohahn, 
Bial, and Wendt, a quartet in G minor, by Moiart. 
He also performed SchulhofTi "Airs Bohemiens," 
Chopin's Nottumo in F minor, and A. Schmidt's 
Allegro 8cher«o. — On Thursday. 6th in«t.. Hen Liebig 

K.Tc his third loiret tor classical orchestral music, in 
e Singscsdemte. The programme included Beet- 
hoven's orerlure to CortDionUi, Haydn'i Symphony in 
F mujor, MendelsSDhn'i Htbridei oTerture, and Ho- 
lart's syropbour in C major with fugne.— On Friday, 
the 7lti, Herren A. OrUnwold and S. Radche gave 
their first soiree of Chamber Music in the Englieebes 
Haui. They were not particularly succeisfu! in 
Mosart's sonata in A major, for piano and liolin. but 
Hcrr Radeke made up for this by hia artistic execution 
of Beethoven's sonata. Op. 111. The same composer's 
serenade, for liolin. riola. and violoncello, was splen- 
didly played by Herren Qrllnwold. Wendt. and Eapen- 
hahn, and greatly applauded. On Saturday, the 8lh 
inat., Herren Zimmermann, Ronneberger, Richter 
and Eapenhalin commenced their Quartet Veraninm- 
lang in the Singscademie with a quartet of Haydn in 
B mtuor, cah. II, No. 3. This was followed by Moiart'a 
quartet in A major, and Beethoven's seventh in F 
major. The last was certainly the great attraction of 
the eieniDS. A concert in memory of Uendelsaobn 
baa been RWen by Stern's OeaangTercin in Amim's 
Rooms. Berr Stem himself accompsnied on the 
fifth Psalm was first sung. Thi 



waa followed by the "Walporgisnacht," and Hcrr 
Laub performed the celebrated violin concerto in a 
matterly style. Billert't Oeasngverein will perfami 
two grand oratorios thia winter; on Friday, the fith 
December, Ferdinand HlUer'a ZerttSnotg Jtnaalemt, 
and on Friday, the 20th Febmarv, IBiT, Dr. Louis 
Spobr's Leitta Dinge, Liebig's otehestra will famish 
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" Why- PDBL18H THAT ?" 

asked OS vith regard to certain article*, which we 
translate or copj, and which do not alwajs accord 
with the opinionB of the querist, and powibly seeiD 
even to coDflict with well-known tastes and 
conviclioni of oar own, which give what ma,y be 
called the tone to oar Journal. Fray, gentle 
reader, do not delude y onnetf with the idea that 
we endorie whatever we pat into oar tniscella- 
neouB reading matter. Man]' things we copy for 
no better reason than that they are curiout or 
amunng; — man^ things which are not even amiia- 
ing to ourselves, nayjpositively dull and aloxwt 
insigDiGcant, bat because they torm a part of that 
great muucal world whereof we are expected to 
report ; — many things from which we utterlj di«- 
Knt in principle, and which to our mind indicate 
a false direction and fiUse taste, but whiuh it ia 
well for all of us to note now and then, as signs 
of what is puag on. 

In a, recent number two long articles provoked 
the qoerj. One was an article, which we look 
perbapi loo moL-h pains to translate, giving an 
account of ao efibrt lately made by Liszt and one 
of his remarkable pupils to introduce in Germany 
a Liszt-ian Ayle of organ-playing. This ques- 
ttottaUo phenomenon, or " notion," a* we say in 
Xankea land, waa exciting not a little atletitioa 



in Tonng Germany. It coold do no harm to let 
oor readers see the monster and judge for them- 
aelves. We do not always in such cases feel that 
we need add onr comments, when the whole tone 
and direction of onr paper in the long run yields 
the comment We might have coudemed the 
itoiy to an item often lines. But the article was 
a gtowii^ one, spirited and well written, and con- 
tained some eacelleni ideas about cirttMso-playera, 
and about tiie humbug of "classicality" affected 
by snch virtuosos. At any rate it told in quite 
an amonng way of queer things going on in high 
quarters of the world of Art; and aa we are 
bound to fnniish a certain amoant of pleasant 
reading to offset our own dulneas, we are some- 
times tempted to present such a thing in full. 

Another offense was the copying of the Athe- 
naum's review of Berlioz's treatise upon Inatni- 
mentation. When such an important work ajy- 
pears, do we not do well to let our readers see 
bow it strikes eminent critics of various leanings, 
and from various pcnnts of view ? And have we 
not all seen enough of the peculiar crolcbetj 
humors of Mr. CnoitLET, (when he denonncei 
Schumann, for instance, in his wholesale way,) to 
make allowance therefor, while we enjoy the real 
vigor of the man, and profit by his learning and 
acumen ? We had long waited in the bope of 
seeing and judging of the work for ourselves. 
Meanwhile what better than to show onr readers 
what is thought of it in higher quartan, we all of 
us reserving our own criticism ? Chorley came 
first, and we took him. He shows us poonbly the 
worst side, all the faults which a fanlt-finding 
mind could [nek out Now we are prepared ibr 
the best criticism on the other side, and we shall 
be happy to present such to our readers when we 
find it Still happier to report at first hand of 
our own impreesions, ranee, thanks to the courtesy 
of Hr. Kovello's agent in New York, the book, in 
English and in elegant form, now lies before ns ; 
— although we should not ibr a moment dream of 
measuring our capacity to fathom snch a work 
with Mr. Chorley's. Yet we may judge of the 
Ofanione of onr betters. 

The objects of a murical Art journal — a weekly 
joumsl, which partakes imperfectly on both sides 
of the miscellaneouB harried daily newspaper and 
the deliberate Review — are more than one. and 
not confined to the advocacy in every page and 
paragraph of certain all important doctrines and 
opinions about Art One object is simply news; 
and this wa give not only in the condensed form 
of news, but sometimes also by letting other wtiters, 
who stand in a different relation to a matter from 
that we chance to occupy, speak for themselves: 
jnst as a political newspaper may publish without 
comment an opponent's speech. One important 
function <^ a jonmal ts simply to mirror all that 
it can of the great multifarious world, and of the 
ways in which maeees, parties, or single npre- 
sentative minds, view it And it is a comfort rane- 
times to enjoy or hate the picture, without having 
the exhibitor interpoee his comments. 

Another object, as we have said, is timply to 
amuse ; by pleasant and pquant varietiea, not in 
themselves uninstmctive, to attract and reconcile 
to other earnest matter. A certain quantity of 
goorip is not to be despised. Even rumors must 
be noticed, though they »lunM turn out nnfound- 
ed as the idle wind. 

Again, what we pride ourselves npon is a cer- 
taun hospitality to others' thoughts and tastes. 



In our own perKn, in an editorial article, of 
conrse, we speak our own tastes and convictions ; 
we can speak no other ; we cannot by any force 
of will affect a preference or a liking which we 
do not feel. But there are large classes, whose 
tastes are to be respected, who attach much higher 
consequence to certain schools or certain artists 
than we find it in us to do. To these we would be 
just and even hospitable. Again and again have 
we inVited such—for instance, those who think 
Italian Opera the crowning flower of mn^c — to 
set forth their own views (within certain obvious- 
ly neceasary restrictions) in oor columns. We 
invite upon oar platform those who differ from 
us, so they be courteoos, reaaooable, and not dnIL 
Our friends to whom we are indebted now and 
then for correspondence, often write from quite 
another standpoint, both of taste and culture, 
from that with which we most sympathize ; yet 
not the less have they our thanks, (or helping u* 
to make onr paper useful and acceptable to many 

We have said more than we intended, and yet 
not enough. We shall iiave to return to this 
matter and make a fuller exposition of our theory 
and (wo would we might say more coufidenlJy) 
onr practice of muncal joamalisoi. 



Kew Mmic 
From Oliteb Ditsok, Boston, we have : 

1. Several more numbers of the German Ckotalei, 
aa harmonized by Jobs SsBAStiaN BaCH. with Eng- 
lish words, nearly completing the promised twelve, 
(^oral aodeties will do well, for themaelvei, and for 
the cause of a high, pure taste in muric, to avail 
themselves of loch excellent material for practice. 
Their beauty doea not wear out with their novelly, 
which is more than we ean say of many of the new 
pieces sent us every week. 

2. Thirty-fix Vocalitiifor Ssprono or Tmer muw, 
in modern style, by MahCo Bobdodhi; Book sec- 
ond i pp. 49. The name of the aothor, the late 
master of singing in the Conservatoire of Paris, is 
warrant enough of the eicellence of these eierciaes. 
Simply as music, they are more Intereating than half 
of the newest Italian melodies which just now enjoy 
an ephemeral favor. 

3. Favoritt Sonift, Duati, &c. of HozAttr, arranged 
by WesLKT. Two more of the forty odd promised ; 
namely, the Serenade: JDsA suni, from Don Jtian, for 
baritone, and the pretty duet for soprani Avm the 
"Marriage of Figaro"; Si^aria. 

i. Selections &om Verdi's later operas, including 
two of a aeries ftom La Traviala, one of which, ■ 
minor Aria ; Ah ! Jortt i ItU, Is quaintly Terdi-iah i a 
Barcarolle for four voices f^m La Yipnt SicHiauHt, 
which is tight and Epicurean, hardly redeemed from 
commonplace by aome modulations in the latter part. 
Abo a Quatuor from "Macbeth": Sangtit a me, 
translated sad adapted by T. T. BAitiEa— this last 
formiag one of Ditson's long series of concerted 
pieces, under the title of " The Harp of Italy." 

6. T^utlsi Tieo-Parl Songt by KucxiK, Abt, HeIC- \ 
DBUaoHH, &c. No. 2. " O how sweet the Hunter's j 
Song," by Klicken.— £ij« Four-part Seng* for men't | 
veien, by Abt. No. 3. " The Huntsman's Song." | 
Both simple and apirited, but not in any way ori^nal ' 

ts for four hands, a) Ifor- I 
operatic themes, by Tnio. 
Obstbh : Ho. 3, from Z>a SoTmambula, II pagea. t) 
Rmae Mtlodigiu, by F. Buna, another collection or ' 
little aperatio. fantasias; No. 3, born Norma, U 
pages. I 

7. More ^Scnlt, for two hands, a) Raymend, eu 
la SccrtI d* la Seint, brilliant Fantasia by H. RoSlI.- | 
LBH, op. 130, on themes bom the Frcoeh open bjr ^ 
Ambbosi Tbomah, pp. 15. ft) ittaie on 1A« Waterw, | 
a salon piece, being one of three grouped under the 
title of " Chimes and Bhymes," by Albbbt Lihuahi., 
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rt of iDng without irardi, AU/tfro agitato, in con- 

lous ■erai-quavcTS, which leqaire i prKCtiBed hand 

endfr BT.nly and neitlj. 
o) Amw GicB l^, bj Obo. J. Webb, words b; 
TvPrBB. The melodr i« dnple, and seiin the spirit 
of the worda— well cslculsted tn be popular, b) 
Wayaida Floinen of France and Italy, translated and 
adapted bj T. T. Babxhb : No. 6. La Stella d'Amon 
(Star of LoTc), a prettj Baiearole b; Cora. 



Htusiiial (!{kit-(|li!it. 



We are happy to team thU Mr. 
hi, great enconragement in hi* sSbrt* to lecure aub- 
aciibers to his proposed Orchestral, or as he calls 
them, " pEJl-HiBiioNic CoNCEBTi," of which we 



.poke Issl 



cek. Tost 



ind decide tl 



iquea 



1 quickl;, he now inrite* masle-lOTers (i 
ie time that a canTassei is going ronnd) to call at 
music scores, wheie they maj read the lerma and 

mhseribe for the senes. Sea advertiBeinent. 

e HESDELSBOBn QdiiiIetiS Club at their third 

icert, next Tuesdaj evening, will hare for pianist 

it nodeit, sterling artist, Hr. TsEKILB, who will 

.; in a Duo with 'cello b; Uendelssohii, and a 

couple of solo pieces by Chopin. A new string Quar- 

n b; tht young Bubenatein uid Beethoven's Beptet 

ill bo leading features in the programme. Wo trust 

that Chickering'g beautiful saloon will be tctj full. 

..OuTTAT SanBB, the pianist, will give another 

series of bit " Philhamionic Soirees " this winter, at 

Haltet, DarU & Co.'a rooms, ai formerly, and proto' 

bly commeDcing on the 27tli of this month. Bee hi* 

flrat Programme in another eolumn ; it is quite noTel. 

The Quartet by 'Wlltmen ii said to be his best com- 

We should be glad to find it giving ni a 

higher idea of the eompoier than the ihowy, pretty, 

sentimental concert piece* Air the piano, to which we 

-e been treated now and then by Jaell and others. 

Mr. S. ia ta be assisted fMm tima to time by sach 

* William Maboh, B. J. Land, and a lady 

pupil, pianists ; Messrs. Schtjltib and Ecebakdt, 

violins; JuHoniciEL, violoncello. Arc The Obb- 

x AN Trio will eommenee their third season of sis 
concerts at Chickering's rooms on Satorday evening, 
Dec 20th, with the as^ttouce of the -'Honrt" 
Quartet of singers (Hr. and Mrs. Moiart, His* 
TwiCHBLii and Mr. Adams). Messrs. Hadbb, Oakt- 
RBB and Jdkohicrel will play two Piano Trios, one 
1 (Op. 97), and one by Rabinstein, be- 

side* eacb a solo Thus there will be no lock of 

Chamber Concerts ; yet we shall sidly misi our Oiio 
Srbbbl, who has to far yielded ta hit sensitive, 
Chopin-like dread of concert-giving as to resolve to 
play no more in public, but find a purer pleuure, 
and, ss he thinks, exert a Eoore genuine artistic influ- 
ence, by discoursing mutic in congenial private cir- 
cles. In this he plainly sacrifices interest to a con- 
■cientiouB ideal. We cannot but hope, for the sake 
of all true lovers of music, that he will one day see 
thematter in a different light.... .Christmas comes 
and we have not yet heard an Oratorio or a Symphony 



t the I 



abetter 



hand. We only fear too furi 
latter part of winter. Why must it always be either 
a dearth or ■ glut of music ? This does not indicste 
a healthy, genuine appetite. 

Our Oerman Hilnnerehor, the '' Oxfhsch," wilt 
give a series of tubseriptioa conceits in the Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, commendng early in January. 
Qood Oerman choruses and part-songs, solo songs by 
thrir conductor Mr. Exeimmann, and others, piano 
and violin pieces by Messrs- LsoNHABDand Scbdltzb, 
fte., vrill combine to Aimish tiirth a pleasant feast. 

There is no lack of musical activity in the towns 
and cities within easy hail of Boston. Indeed ws hear 
of eoncerts — seriss of concerts — vocal and instru- 
mental, elksiical and misceUaneona, Chamber Quar- 
leta and great Oratorios, all around u*. In Lowell, 
Providencei Salera and Worcester tbers ore concerts 
on foot. In Manchester, N. H. there is Mr. Stratton's 
orchestra. In Cambridge, Jamucs Plain, and we 
know not how many places, the Hendclssohu Quin- 
tette Club aud the Oerman Trio are giving Clasaicot 



Soirees in private houses. This musical appetite in 
the "rural districts" keep* the best singers and in- 
ittumentslists of o:ir dty busy. That excellent singer, 
Mrs. J. H. LoHO, seems to be in demand everywhere. 
On Monday she sings at the annual concert of Oill- 
more's Band in Salem ; on Tuesday at Stratton's 
third Orchestral Concert in Manchester; at Christmas 
in the first of a subscription series at Lowell, and so 
on ....See Notbllo'b advertisement for a rich assort- 
ment of Christmas music — anthems, carols, tc, by 
the most esteemed authors, pabUshed in a style at 
once economical and elegant. Mr. O. W. Warrbh's 
"Christmas Carol" for children, too, published by 
Hidley in Albany, Is a lively, pretty thing, to be sang 
in four parts, and beautifully got up, with vignette 
title. 

The tbllowing extract of a letter, dated at Paris, is 
{him the pen of the eldest son of the late Edwaro 
SsaiTiN, a promising young American artist, who has 
received mnsical instruction at the best achools 
abroad : " My departure to Florence has been delayed 
in consequence of Mr. Panseron sdrisiug me, by all 
means, to sing as his pupil at the Conservatoire ex- 
amination. There were ninety aspirants, ten of 
whom were to be chosen oat of that number. We 
had to be judged by Auber, Haldvy, Ambroise Thom- 
as, Caraflk, etc.. etc. ; and you will, I am sure, be 
pleased to heat that I sang a song from L'Etoilt du 
yard, a trio from ' G. Tell,' etc., with great success ; 
was highly complimented by the professors, and was 
titettd an ' Elivt du CtmterealoiTe Imp. it Matifua, 
Pari*.' I was afraid, on account of bring on Amer- 
ican, that I should not get it; but Auber, HaUry, 
etc., expressed themselves greatly pleased with me, 
and the next thing I hope to inform yon of, will be 
my first sppesrance in opera. I have hod the pleas- 
ure of singing with Miss Hay, who leaves here on the 

The Opera in New York closed on Wednesday eve- 
ning, ofcoune, as it begun, with /( Tntatore. There 
was a benefit night appended, however, for Mme. La- 
ORANOB, on Thncsdsy, when the appeared both in La 
Tratiata and the " Barber of Seville.'' The troupe 
ore off immediately for Havana, and now, if never 
before, the lemi-French city of New Oriesna may 
boast itself the only city in the Union which sup- 
ports Opera as a permanent institution. Of Verdi's 
Traviala, the Courier % Enjuirsr soys : " The muric 
is at poor ss Yerdi can write ; that of Rigolette, even, 
shines by contrast. At the end of the third act there 
is a careful piece of concerted writing, but as to the 
rest — niante, nunti, nientt." As to Its alleged im- 
morality, the tame journal Justly says; 

It it true that La Tranaia is a young lady whose 
relations to some members of the other sex are not 
very clearly defined; but those relations are not 
obtruded by the action, and would not be known to 
oue in a hundred of the audience, were it not for the 
translation of the libretto which Mr. Dsrcy has pub- 
lished. Still, the story having got out, the lady must 
be considered improper and frowned out of good opera 
-iciety, although many of thr ■■ ■—^-■- A -■ 



-she is; 



r ins 



Mrs. Norma, Ura. 



Still we are inclined to think that in the matter of 
moral censonhip. La IVaviata, taken as a whole, 
both musically and dramatically, is tklr game, as pal- 
pably appealing to a corrupt appetite in both regards. 

A marriage took place last week In one of the prin- 
cipal Bristol churches, {says the Utaical World,) 
which attracted great numbers to see it, owing to a 
report having got abroad that the bridegroom was 
twice before on the eve of happiness, and had gone 

ness, bad, upon each occasion, turned heel, and made 
a speedy retreat f^m the church, not having sufficient 
resolution to go through the celebration. Aware of 
bis weakness, he, it is said, candidly declared that,' 
unless some means'were adopted to give him courase, 
he would be sure, in spite of himself, to levant the 
third time, as in the two previous instances, snd sug- 
gested music as the most likely agent to sustain his 
selF^asession. The lady's friends acted on the bint, 
and engaged Che organist, who played vehemently 
during the whole ceremony. It had the desired effbot ; 
he did not run away, much, apparently, to the ann<^- 
anee of the crowds assembled in and outside the 
church, who confidently looked out for a scene.— 
Everything, however, passed off at it should. 



In the New Yotk eocrespondence of ft religious 
paper, lbs Ckrittiaa Wiuckman and StJUetor, of this 
cilj, we Bud [■ definition of Italian Opera, which it 
charming for its limpiicity, to laj lbs least. For in- 

Whnt it the Italian Open! We cannot ipeak 
from our own personal knowleds* and ohservaiion. 

We never witnessed it. But we have witnessed inci- 
dental fragments, thrown into concerts, and we 
should describe it somewhat in the following man- 
ner. One doien men and women on a siage, each 
with ■ sheet of music in their hand, and each stri- 
ving lo scream loader than the other, flourishing the 
mntie. and accompanying the strange sounds with 
violent gettares and contortion* of ine body, hands 
and head, while behind them a company of mati- 
cians make a desperate assault upon their insrnt- 
ments, ponnding pianos, bealto)[ boss dmms, tearing 
violins, and blowing np French horns, as if they in- 
tended their utter dettmction. With a few lulls and 
returns, the slorm flnally subsides, and the perform- 
er*, appar«nt1y eihansted with the laborious effort, 
take their sesis to rest Bve minntes and then repeat 
this lingular performance. Now many admirers of 
fine music will call alt this a eariratnre, and ehanre 






Wen 



... Ifnl to call inch 

perfonnanco* nuin'c, and *omewhat amnsing to m« 
people tr; bard to appreciate and pralend to admire 



OHAMBEB OOWOEHTS. 

The neadelssohB Qsintettc CUb's 

mxiKp oouohut 

win take pita an TUBDAT, Dm. lS,al Mtsars.CBiauscia's 
BDoma, saWvl by Mr. J. TKBNKLE, PlanbM. 

A IMW QoartMU la F, by BibiuMslB, will be plsnd fbr lh< 
flnttlm. Hr.TnDklswtllpUylnllndshaDbii'snfliitDiio, 
vita 'Oallo, sad twa Horwhk by Cbopla. BsMhovta's S^- 
ttU* and athstfoad walks will be pitesntal. 

PHka»orEVit1Vk*u,tiib*Batdstpl«siin. U; Bln(lt 
tbkMtW (Mb, Bsq bs ttnad at tbs aitki ttons. 

VBUMABltOSlQ OOITOEBTS. 

rriHS DDdsntfMd prapnaas U alvs a tsrisi «( VODR Orshss- 
A tml Ometris a* Baan at a sAdsat Bonbarar sulM H iis 
sfasll b* oM^sed. BBbaulptlsns mlvsd U -WiOtt nnsla 
stm, UT Waahlsglon Sinsi, and Roatttl ft UrlHKtinn't, IS 
t™»., -!M«Ul.,.on '«™JjJ^'^j£SSS^' 

GUSTAVE SATTER'S 
FHILEABUONIO BOIB£S0. 

B-IHST STKBIKO. 

FB0GBA30OL 
1— Qotrtrt: Qw&aa B-WnuisM. 

iUh,).... a. SAim. 

"S ) 

l-^Soasts (Krvntssr) Ibr PUoa snd TMIb,..) BxnniiTls. 

B— BsnlntaesDos ds " Bab«t Is Dtabls," Tbar* Lnn. 

Tht ODBcnts (thn* in niniibR') will take plan at Mrtsr*. 
Eallit. Divo k Go's Flsaa Rdoos. on (vmltin In ba hers- 
afler ipicMed. Amoof tha ARitIs who will uM dniinit lbs 
■irlia, maj ba nmtloDsd Mssnt- Wiuuv Misos, BosiTLTtx, 
JnsenCEB, EoxasaDT, B. J. I-iao, ami ttkait. 



lodera Sefaool f«r the Pi«B«-Forte 



Best Imtraetioa Book erer pnUiilK^t 

has bfvB awarded tb* flnt Prla Mtdsl st tht Istt Xihlbl- 
Uoa at tht M UHcbastttii Cb iriubia HRhsnic Asas- 



OTTO DRB8BL, JDLIDB KNORR, 

Dr. LOWBI.L HASOH, OKO. J. WKBB, 

W. B. BKADBDRV, a. r. HOOT, 

B. T. BAKES, and ovtr 300 aihtn, 

ComBrUBS Hstla Taasbsrs, PrinelpAltef B«ntBarka, Ama- 
unnrkt^va- U J™ ""b to buy tht btM book, that irill 

loioi'acim voi tee puio-roBTE, 

BT JIATHAS BICHAHDBOir. 
Frlsa Three I>olI*rs. 

BTTSSBIiIi dE BI0HASD80H. B<Mton, 
And fir taltbyaU If uric DtaUn in Us UttHtd State*. 



-^ 



DWIOHT'S JOURNAL OF MUS 



IC. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

StUtnuloi of t(t 9 [ana-^«itt, Srg RR ft Kxinuiq, 

« HAYWARD PLAOI. 

MR. AUaV&T FBIEB. 

Tnolur of Hotfe, wkIL ba rtwlT (0 twwfn pdplli af^ OefBbvt 
Utb, nd m>7 ba ■dilw.l >1 RklwnlKB'i Mwlsl Biebun, 
SKt WuUic>M HnU. w mt hli i»l«>H, U IMi Plu>. 

J. M. MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

BnivDHa, 9 MARION snmnr, sostoh. 

AcUnM Blebiii<tociB>* Hivdal BuhsBfc, 3BX WuhlnftoB 8L 

JOB PRINTIJjrO 

or BTBBT SEBCBIFTIOK NHATLT AKD PK 
BXBOUTED AT tHB OVFICB OF 

EDWABD X.. BAI.OH. 

No. ai SCHOOL STREET. 

PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

BOSTOir, MASS. 

I*, r. Z>OZ3a-E, 
HANnrAOiUBXR or PiANO-roRTB hasdwabb, 

10 BaMh St. BastoB, uid W. Oualwl«c«, K>. 

DT-PIAMOS FOK SALl OB 10 LKT. 

SCHARFEMBERG & LUIS. 
mPOBTEBS OF FOBEION MV8IC, 

■o. 769 B&OASTAT, florur of Xlnth St. 

BIT TOBK. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

BaaUraes Mo. BB KaMlaali Bt>*«t. 

CARI. BAUSE 

07IEKB ta<i KTTlm u lutnotof In T1 ■■Ii BiaaBd 
In Ui* hiihfi bnncbM of Plua plajlni. Tbi aMcnlfiia 
Df AiuUdii, P iolmloinl IMchcn, and otlMn «ba BUJ wlik 
WiuwBivHifa AcibhItii be [Tilrllit riinnnrt [ilijlni, rr rwh 
liif ^ !■ napactTDllj xwOMtcd. 

Hr. HooH Di«be*JdRM«ditU»Diu<ii«>>ner Natlna 
RielurdKH, 381 WMblBftiBi St., M Q. P. B«d k Og., 11 Ti*. 
moiit Jtaw. 

C. BBEUSIHO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MUBIO, 
TOl BBOADWAT, XKIT lOBi; 

Dipot of Brard^t Grand PicMoi. 

OIBCUIiATIira MUSICAL LIBBABI. 
DT-CobMuU/ OB hud ■ oral pIMc unrtnuitor ABorku 

PabHoUiBiu. 

DWJGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

& ftftt at Sit snli liUittntt, 

PoUiiked trtrj tMiatiMj, iX Bl Sakotl St. BofWa. 

Tira DollaTB per ubbu, ia UIvkbo*. 

It* ooitnM nteto bmIdIj to tb* Art et Huua,. bat with 
f IsaiiM U tho wtaolt World or Art and of PnllM I.EtorMon ; 
liulDdlii(,fmatliii*tatliiM— 1, Critical Bcrien of Oducrii, 
Oiatoiloa, Optra* I wlUitiniiily AnaljiMaftbdiMablaWoib 
porlbniud, aeeounU of tbolr ODOpostfa, Lo. t. Botkea of 
Jttw Hado. S. Hnahial Hon fnin all part*. 4. Oonw 
pondeiMH from nnilciLl persoD* and pJaota. 6. Bi*aj* ott 
Dcukal •Ijla, aDlioali, psriDdi, anthan, ompoitllou. In- 
•tnawBU,tb«rla; on Mailcal Bduoatlon ; on MiuIeIb [|« 
Moral, Social, ud BoUglou baarlnfai on Hnda la Iha 
Ohnmh, lb* Omoart^oan, tlw Tbcatra, tlu Chamber, tad 
tb* SliMt, ke. S. TramhitloiM from th* beat OtnuBtad 
rnaohwiltannpaaMBIloaBdArt. 7. OoMlonal BatfcM «f 
■«lptBn,PalBUlit,fto. 8. Oilclnal and B^ctad Petm, Ba. 

ET-Biuk nanboEi, fna tba oaaBciMaimt, can b* tar- 
Blihcd^ — Addnm J. B. DWISBT, SI Boml Si. B««m. 

^CBHB OF ADTHBTZSHra. 

Wwtlntlan, p gUtH. 10 eta. 

roroMoohmiB, (138 Una) SnCluntfin'.'." ^«ltOO 

BpaaU BOIkH (laadad), eaeta InaKtloSiparlluaOela. 
ParmulK roqaind In admuw : (Br JfJit f"" ' 

No. "ai "aokooi. stbbbtT' ^„^ 

^ 



OZXXIXSXIUCJ&.S 0.&.XfcOX4, 

BUT. T. A. STABEBT, 

OXOBail WIDIiIAH -ffABBBir. 



4 BBOADWAT, ALBAMT. 



WILUAM A. JOHNSON. 

WBRTFIBLD, MASS. 



Piano-Forte Instruction. 



THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
TUB OOXiDBI^ ■WitELA.TH, 

TH nn« rMd*. The demand ftir (bl* nn Totame of Tnsl 

- "- ■'- 0/ anj JaTcsU* Book of (h* Uad 

___, ]lnUOplere*oril»mo*tposiilar 

nn^ nsdrr It not 00I7 lb* im bni ib* tktarai book M 
School*. Prior «^ tO el*. SI per doa. 

PoblUwdbjOllTwDltiaB, IIG WaMngl-xt ai. 



Q. ANI>&£ &■ 00. 

Depot 0/ Fortign and Amtrican Muiic, 
aw ciuB'itroT 



PH1LA9BLPHIA, 



J. H. HIDLET. 

PTTBUiaXXXm OF £2T7SIO, 

Knlr S»In (n ^b<UrI ^intBBkfst, 

•M bboadwAt, albabt. 



TBBMONT TEHFLE HXTBIO BTOBS. 

WHTTB BROTHBUB, ApnH Ar O. AMDHB B 00. 
Fonlcn Clairie Mivie, at tb* redBead prim. 
TEB ORGAN, bj Bepkln. and Rlmbaalt, a &■ ooplN. 
Jut netlnd, * imaU Inrola of Miiia Plou*. 



QOLD AND 8ILVER MEDALS. 

rAlfT.TTf bt«laan to IbOrb 

.„ , at the HiwaebBKtta Cbaritabta 

MMlianto AieoeUXloa haw anvded tbNn a OOI.D MSDAL 
tit (btir na* mariaal UaliBmaBi, th* Oi^B-BaiBOBlBm, tad 
a SILVER MEDAL tn thrfr NrleiWoo*, aihibilod it th* 
Tatroriue. tlMhMM*tpi«aUm(aSiLTiBMDiu|lMB*lw 
beeBivardodnlllr Iba bMt MelodeaBt bj the Piaaiilniila 
Slate rtlr, htfd al IKIibimh, BtpMrnW. 1866. Rrtt JVt- 
mfami hav* alM beea awarded our Onu-HtraOBlaB* bj Iha 
felkwln* Siaia rain;— Tennnt Btalo lUr. hiM at BarHna. 
V Sum Ttir, bald at Mewaik I 



tlHt Aaei ten BUUud. ttm OrpB-ttarm«ihuB It • new 
Bwlcal iBtlnmtBi af oaremlBTM)ilan(ho]dlD(twopMeBl* 
■k II) IbrahBrcb and parlor Bi*. W* make t«o*t)iiaoriL 
on* «1^ asd tb* othtr wbhont, padal bam. TIh oh* atlb 
pedal baa* eoBialna alahl itop*, t«o lem of kej*, two *elaTi* 
of ptdtl*. aa lBdH*BdEBt*etef pedal reed*. *Bd a awallpedaL 
Price MOO. »« other M:r» ■* pnalnlj the tame wlik Uw 
•ireptlnB of the pedili. Pila MSa PriMt of Utlodeona 
ftontaOloBlTfi. Price of OrsaoMtlodHiwaOO. 
ET'ror dMOcipttT* oboulam ind (anher lalwmaaon addrtm 
MABOM * HAMI.IIT, 
■ - ■ «r.i>/Olariu,)&>iMB,lb. 



Hb. HUGO LEONHABD. 
From tbb Consbbtatobt or Lsimo, 

>« lutraetloB an Iha PltMi Bmlil IIHiiiIim 



CABL ZEBRAHN, 

teaoher of the pianoforte, 
flute and sinoino. 

Mks. OARL ZKBBAHN, 

teaoher of the piano-forte, 

B«Bidra(i» No. 1 'Winttr Flaoa. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€iu^ nf ijii f initn unit i^ingrag, 



EOTEI.. 



%\d\tm fsr % Cmning Smm. 

Novello*s Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imparted Iron Eogluid) 

3095 Broadway, NT, 
AntheBa for ChristBas. 

HOPKOra, B. J.— Ut D> BOW |0 enn onM BatbMitm, s. A. 

T. *., IS cu. BlBtla local pull, IS eti. Clam oopr, 8 ctt. 
CROOB— Behold, I brintjoD ^adddliqiii ^.a. T.a., IS em. 
GBKEIIB.— Babold, I brine job (lad ddinn : tor two Tnblm 

orTrBMtiWHhCkota* &■ •)« TO<oea,WBn(*. Bepaiate 

HAiniBL.-II»MhelddaifaaBt. Kecll. [isouta. 

!« nalo D* a duid It bom. IQ nti. Bis. no. parla, K el*. 
Bthold, * ThflB ihall eoBcelTe; and 0^ than that ttllMt; 
Alts Solo and Cboraa, Bl CM. Dlilii, 8to. S ela. Siptrals 
Toeal parte, as ctL 
JACKSON, (Hufaam.)_Bhort aad Bmj ABlbtml, nltable 
ttr O0BBU7 Ctaolra ^— 
Bha, O bHTeu r (1 >(A»*,) SB at*. Bap. Tocalpirt*, IS oU. 
Odcn! tbal briDttat|oodtldlng<i, M To(«a,) eSelt. 
: come hither and balwld, (4 nice*,) 6S ela. 
BOTBLtO.— Slat BBlo tba tori : Bhort Aalhtm fbr l. a *.l 
wWi a Term (Or Poor Trabli*, IS Ma. BmaU el*** eopj, IB 
•enn, 8 cM. Stpuale meal parte, 19 st*. 
PURCRLL.— Beheld, I briiy jon Glad TldlB^ : In fall aoon. 

Briwid,'! brluiToo Olad ndlBp,(*bnd«*il hom Ibtabon,) 
bom Bojrn'i Calhei<ta] MiulB. ?en*, a. T. >, S cU. Se- 
paiBU TOcal parla, 12 ala. 
TITT0R1A. — Brbald, 1 brinj jtm Glad fldln^ : ■. a. t. a.| 

rDlladm,lSala, Claaa copf , la eaon, 3 eB. 

Cmls for CkristBts-tide, 

T. Thoiui Bnjiou, M, A. 
Word*, primilpillr {^ 






ofW,... 



iprloWd 



** oompnaaBd ftmr rcoa] parte,. ..... 

Thee* Ciroh mar be nng b^ ■ Solo Tokx, with 1 
Bent ftn the PlaaD and OriaD, In which fcro Ihaj 
In Muale PoUo. Ad lihiiitm tdcjiI parte A»t Alto, Tei»r, and 
Bam, hafe been aiMnl, In orier ^al, wbaa Iba* Tolme are 
pmwat, the baruonj mar be reodeied oompMa wllhont aa 
lulnuunt. Tb* Toiam*, ftllo moilo Urn, BLIS. 

iro'irmi.i.o'a Mvsia store, 

3S0 BrMid*nt7, ITavr T*rk, 



StQNOR CORELLI, 
TXULOIXEXt. OF exxo'coiTa-, 



fiXONOB AUaUBTO BBHSELABI 

IS B0« nad* (0 HeelTe pnplle. He naj be »ddwtaad at ibi 
rooma cfMMn. Chkkiriot fc SoBt,at IUchBTd«ni-a Ho. 
*leal Biabauce, Bead'* HB*le Smn, or at U* nrtduee, No. K 
PlaekBaj Saeet. 

(Kg. Bnoiual'l cleea af jasii( ladla* In ^afbit,/er bfiit 
wn oKlp, will DnnnMDCa on TneidaT, Oct, eth, at 4 o'clock. 
t. H., In Iha Hetn*. CbMierini'a Salonn, when the Bimdm 
will U eoBlhwd enr^ TuWUt aad rridar atmoon, at Uh 

lOBf. 

[hebi 
mmedki 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(late at St. Pan]'* ChBish,) 
OBOANIST at BBCOHO PRBBBTTKRIAM CH. 

ALBAKT, B. T. 



OTTO DBESEI. 

Ulna Itaatnotliia on Ihe PIANO, aad atj '■ 
Bleh*idiDa'*Mn*leal Bxeh*]iR& Inmi.SSO 



i(,SSOperqaarMTa(M 

f U leetoiu, eiwa weak. 



CHICKERING & SONS. 

HANUr ACT0KBKS or 

PATENT AOTIOXr 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



or BTflBT DBSOBIPTIOM. 

IT A B E B O O B S , 

UB^>SJZO ■I'JBAO-L'J.An, 

TRBMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. « 

l CPal6''''jSp''^oS^'FMNTOrQ"o£wCT , 
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nwodore d» Witt 

(TnuilMtd ft>t Ihta Jaumil, troa tb* Snpi 



Tbeodore SE Witt, & descenilrnt of the 
famous ftmil}' in the NelherUnds, to wbicb be- 
lon^jed the tHo palriots mardered hy the people 
in (he time of Louis XIV., wu tho son of John 
do Witt, a music teacher and cr^niM jet living 
in Niederweiel. Under his father's instruction 
he made such remarkable progress thftt he ven- 
tured in his FOventli year to let himself be beard 
in public. Gifted in bij childhood with really 
striking beauty and with a wonderfully fine 
soprano Toiee, he exercised a rare attraction npon 
ever}'body. Without having studied counter- 
point, be composed pieces in which not an error 
coold be fbnnd. A musician, who would not be- 
lieve that the boy was able to do such things 
without help from othen, pave him one day a 
theme and shut him op with it. In this solitude 
Witt set a piece of music, of which the most 
thorongbly-treined musician would not bare been 
ashamed. Hi* first proper initruction in the 
theory of muiic he received through Bischof, the 
(to musicians) well-known director of the gymna' 
lium of WeseL Bis attention had been attracted 
to the boy in a concert, which he gave in his own 
name at the age of eleven years. 

At the age of seventeen Witt conceived the 
resolution (rf gmng to Berlin, there to educate 
himself as a musician. Without means and 
without friends, ho relied with tito naive confi- 
dence of youth on good men, who should make 
his hard way easy. lie was commended to Felii 
Uendelasobn ; but all the aid he got from him 
consisted in an earnest dissnaaon from the mn- 
ncal career; and he even refused bis request for 
a free ticket to one of his ontorios. Tiatio-forte 



teaching, too, by which be sought the mean 
living, wonld not go at first, the extreme youth of 
the teacher being the greatest obstade in his way. 
Such bitter experiences only added spun to his 
leal, and it was not long before Witt earned the 
couple of thalere, which he had to give Professor 
Dehn for each hour of instruction. Moreover, 
ho needed for his studies cosily works, and so he 
had to let bis body suffer all the more, as he was 
(oimented by those Mcial requirements which no 
young muncian can escape; not seldom did he 
make music late into the night, and then walk a 
bng way home through snow and ice, and by 
seven o'clock the next morning be ready again 
to give tenons. 

Witt sought to distinguish himself not merely 
■t a compoeer, but also as a piano-player. In 
this latter charscter he made Liszt his model. 
In this he did not strive to conquer technical diffi- 
culties for the sake of performing wonderful 
artistic feats, but because be said to himself (hat 
in this way (he power of musical interpretation 
would be enlai^ed and the most loul-ful delivery 
of the older works be rendered possible. He 
practised away as his own teacher, and invented 
a system of finger enercisei, which vras calculated 
to put aside all special mannerism and lead to the 
mastery of the most-difBcult tone-figures. A man 
who has often heard him, says in (he AUgenuint 
Zekung, ibat as a piano-player he has rivalled 
Mendelssohn. " Especially charming was his 
delivery of the tatter's ' Songs without Words,' 
which he rendered as impartially and lovingly as 
if the chords gushed from his own artistic soul. 
He bad not much real sympathy with this sort of 
music, and be despised the public which was car- 
ried away by the sensuous charms herein pre- 
sented. Yet he only indulged in this severily of 
judgment towards those who had the capacity of 
comprehending somelhing higher. Above all 
was he happy in the rendering of Beethotrn's 
mriterworks. These, under bis mode of treat- 
ment, became really popular. The impenetrable 
difficulties which we used to hear complMued of, 
vanished before this practical trnfolding of the 
musical idea. To hear him present these divine 
tone-pictures was not merely a single enjoymen(, 
but also the source of the richest instruction. 
One might say that his ilnstralions bore about 
the same relation to the thoughts of the great 
master, as set down in notes, that an engraving 
of Mabco Amtonio does to one of Bapbael's 
sketches, which have served and satisSed him for 
a model. Free from ornament, as there, but 
clear, full and noble, came out every ringle idea 
from the foaming waves of tone, and the rhythm, 
of which a deep understanding seemed inborn in 
him, reigned with an unswerving omnipotence in 



his harmonic play, just as in painting a firm com- 
prehension of form reigns in the midst of a brilliant 
Tendering of color, the one-nded predominance 
of which af^er a while excites in a true artist the 
same loathing that Wilt felt in listening to 
pieces of the New Komantic munc which were 
piped to him upon his sick bed frequently for 
days and weeks together." 

His undeveloped physiqut was ill calculated in 
the long run for such manifold exertions. One 
evening in bed Witt had an attack of bleeding, 
which robbed him of his speech. Only on the 
next morning did the maid find him in his blood. 
As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he went 
home to seek a fuller cure at a retired country 
bouse. After a year's respite he was again in 
Berlin, and now directed all his study to the 
Fugue. Here again he overtaxed his strength, 
until one day he sank powerless from his seat, 
and was taken with a nervous fever, which, with 
an intermittent character, never left him till bis 
death. At the biths of Heringsdorf, where his 
physician sent him, he made the acquaintance of 
Emanuel Geibei. and Chancellor von Dacb- 
roeden. Geibei wrote songs, Witt set them to 
music and Dacbroden sang them. Alterwarda 
Meyerbeer rescued him from his embarrassments, 
by procuring for him from the king of Prussia a 
stipend for a year's journey to Italy. When be 
made his appearance at Home, some of his works 
were published, but more were refused by the 
publishers. Some compo«i<ions whii^h he pre- 
pared for another musician, and which that other 
gave out as his own, had procured for the latter 
a lucrative pince from the then minisler, £ich- 
horn ; but be himseli got only a beggarly quit- 
In the autumn of 1S50 he went to Borne. In 
the winter he had seldom & well moment, but in 
the spring be most happily revived and could 
resume his studies. He now composed a Christ- 
mas Cantata, which grew under his hand to a 
small oratorio, an AgitMt Dei, Tantum ergo, and 
several psalms; of these works only a few have 
reached publication. He was recotrmended hy 
distinguished connoisseurs, and yet it generally 
happened that the music- publishen courteously 
declined the works he sent them. With (he 
Italians he found comparatively more recogni- 
tion. Among those who received him with dis- 
tinction, we may name especially the celebrated 
Baimokdi, composer of a gigantic work upon 
Fugue composition, who died as maetlra dt eaptl- 
la at St Peter's. Also many Italian virtuosos 
placed themselves gratuitously at his service and 
formed an orchestra, which under his direction 
studied the Beethoven symphonies. In these pro- 
ductions he showed the demoniacal power which 
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iol cou^DULlj and striclness, with the most glow- 
iog wanutb of heart and imagination." 



he exerviKd over hU perronning 
tUroogh wbifh he carried alon;i with him oven 
those who were not talonled. To the kindness 
of Chancellor tod Baehroden ha owed it, tbat 
the king of Prussia converted his atipend, at ihc 

nent when it ran out, into a permaucnt lub- 
lidj, Hii future was now secure. 

The rantinual rejection of his works hj 
publishers had indisposed him to compose more 
himself. He now busied himself with a crit- 
ical edition of the Motets of Falebtrtna. — 
While he worked assiduous 1 7 at these, he 
gradually collected around him the material for 

nmplete edition of the works of the great 
master. A good edition of that sort does not 
exist, and there was danger that the authentic 
copies of Palestrina's works would go ntt«rly to 

1. In the existing copies there is a fearful want 
of exactness, which perplexes even connoisseurs. 
To be sure, Baini, the last chapel-master of the 
singing chcrir in the Slatine Chapel, has set the 
whole of Paleslnna in score, and has bequeiitbed 
(his work, since be was unable to bring it out 
himsell^ to the Minerva library in Rome, on the 
condition that it shall be published. The jeal- 
ousy of the Sistine choir has not respec-ted this 
bequest of Baiai, The score lies buried in the 
archives of tbe Sisline, and the editions, which 
Baini could still use in the libraries, have now 
disappeared from thence. The Sistine Chapel 
nerer publish Baini's work, for it calls it its 
OHu property, while on the other hand it is an 
established fact tbat Baini has plundered the 
archives of cloisters to make his edition complete. 
Witt had the good fortune to hunt up the 
original impressions of Palestrina, and even such 
as were unknown to Baini. He constructed his 
ediiioa in such a mnnner as to be equally just to 
the wants of the public and to the nature of the 
case. With bim we find the modem, more 
easily read clefs employed ; and yet the orig- 
inal ones which cannot well be dispensed with 
in the regulation of the pilch of ihe parts, are 
added. He visited the Sistine Chapel as ol\en as 
possible, in order closely to examine the peculiar- 
ity of the traditional manner of delivery in the 
papal choir. He bad completed the thme first 
volumes, and yet no publisher appeared. Finally, 
n the autumn of last year Hackel, in Mannheim, 
made him honorable proposals. It was the last 
joy that poor Witt had. A few weeks later, on 
the Isl 1^ December, 1856, a gentle death deliv- 
ered him from his bard trials. 

His Palebtrina will make his name celebrated. 
His compodtioos wo should be pleased to see 
soon published; for a competent writer, from 
whom we have already quoted, gives them extra- 
ordinary praise : " The greater part of the melo- 
dies in bis songs are remarkably simple, but full 
of touching grace and noble pathos, with an ear- 
nest depth of feeling. His rare originality reveals 
itself especially in unexpected and brilliantly ef- 
fective modulations. The accompaniment is full 
and rich, and shows a thorough knowledge of 
harmony and of its resources. But what enchains 
one more iban all these excellencies is the fidelity 
and purity with which his whole being, his 

angly marked character, is mirrored in his 
artistic products ; that lofty enlbtisiasm, with 
scientific completeness and severity ; that noble, 
high-hearted feeling, with an all-penetrating 

men; that love for truth, which you may 
trace into the most delicate details; and that log- 
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much in little.] 

At no period in Ihe History of Music has there 
been greater mention made of Instntmenialion, 
than at the present time. The reason of this is 
doubtless to be found in the completely modern 
development which has taken place in this branch 
of the Art; and perhaps, also, in the multitude of 
criticLims, opinions, diHerenidoi'trines,judgmenhs 
rational and irrational arguments spoken or 
writlen, for which Ibe slighieit productions of the 
most inferior composers form a pretext 

Thpre flppearaat present to bo great importance 
Mitachcd to this art of instrumenting, whiib was 
nnknoivn at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury i and of which, sixty years a^o, many persons 
who passrd for sincere friends of Music, endeav- 
ored to prevent the advance. Tliere ia an effort, 
now-a-days, to place an obstacle in the way of 
musical progress, upon other points. It has always 
been thus; therefore it can scarcely create sui^ 
prise. At first, music was only acknowledged to 
exist in a series of eansonant harmonies, inter- 
mingled with a few discords of suspension ; and 
when Monteverde attempted to subjoin the chord 
of the seventh on the dominant without prepara- 
tion, blame and invective oF all kinds failed not to 
be levelled at him. But this seventli once 
admitted, in spite of all, with tbe discords of 
suspension, there were not wanting those among 
so-called learned authorities who held in contempt 
all compositions of which the harmony was simple, 
sweet, clear, sonorous, natural ; it was absolutely 
requisite, to please these gentry, that it should be 
crammed with chords of the second major and 
minor, with sevenths, ninths, fourths, and fifths, 
employed without reison or intention, unless that 
of being as frequently as possible harsh to the ear. 
These musicians took a fancy for dissonant chords, 
as certain animals have a predilection for salt, 
prickly plants, and thorny ihruLs. Jt was the 
ex.ingcration of reaction. 

■ Melody was not to be fonnd antong these fine 
combinations; when it appeared it was cried down, 
as the ruin of Art, the neglect of lime-honorsd 
rules, &u., &c.; alt was apparently lost. Novei^ 
thelesf, nu'lo-!y mLiinlained its ground ; a reaction 
of meto'l)', in its turn, was not long In appearing. 
There were fanatical melodists, to whom every 
piece of music in more than three parts was 
I niiup portable. Some of them asserted (hat, in 
Ihe majority of ca^es, the subject should be 
accompa'iied by a bass only, Uainnij to the hearer 
the delight of imagining the comptemenlal notes of 
Ihe chords. Others went still farther, desiring lo 
have no accompaniment at all, aflirming that 
harmony was but a barbarous invention- 
Then came (he turn of modulations. At the 
period when the bnhit was to modulate only in 
relative keys, the first who ventured 10 pass into 
a foreign key, was treated with contumely, — as 
might hare been expected. Whatever ibe effect 
of this new modulation, masters severely objected 
to it. Tbe innovator vainly pleaded: — "Listen 
to it; observe how agreeably it is brought in, how 
wult worked, how adroitly linked with that which 
precedes and succerd:!, and bow duliciously it 
Bounds!" " 7'Aa('» not Ihe question P* was the 
reply. " This modulation is proliibiled ; therefore 
it must not be mide 1" But as, on the contrary, 
that is the precise question throughout, irreUlive 
modulations did not fail soon (o appear in grand 
music, aiding in producing effects no less felicitous 
than unexpected. Almost immediately arose a 
new order of pedantry; when people thought 
themselves degraded by modulating into the 
dominant; and who frolicked sweetly, in the 
smallest rondo, from the key of C natural into F 

lime, little by little, has re-arranged each thing 
in its place. A (00 rigid Ewlherence to custom has 
been distinguished from the reactions of vanity, 
fully, and obstinacy; and it is pretty generally 



agreed to allow, at presrnt, in all that re;;ards 
harmony, melody, and modulation, that whatever 
produces a good effect it good, as that whatever 
produces a bad one ts bad ; and that the sulhorily 
of a hundred old men, even if they were each a 
htindred and twenty years of a^e, cannot make 
uj;ly that which is beautiful, nor beautiful that 
which is ugly. 

As for instrumentation, expremion, and rhythm, 
that is quite another affair. Their turn for being 
discerned, denounced, admitted, fettered, freed, 
and exaggerated, not having come until much 
later, they cannot have attained the point previ- 
ously reached by other branches of the Art. It 
may be said, that instrumentation, as first in order, 
IS at the stage of exaggeration. 

It requires much time to discover Musii-al 
Mediterraneans; and still more, to master their 1 
navigation. 



r°r DwIiht'lJinini*) prUnalii. 

Vidini at the Fair. 

Mr. Eililor :— Being somewhat partial to the 
Violin, I have read the several reports of the 
Judges on that iostmment, appointed at the laie 

Mechanics' Fair, and have been connderably 

amused. First it was reported that "to John 
WiiiTR a Diploma was awarded for a Tiolio," — 
then we were told that mistakes bad been made, 
and that a new report might be expected. In 
your lost paper we have; "White BnoTait&s, 
Boston, Violins and Guitars. Tbe Guitars were 
good instruments of more than common power 
and richness of tone. The Violins were highly 
creditable to the manufacturers as specimens of 
work, but were unattended with Ibe usual accom- 
paniment — a bow, so necessary to produce the 
proper vibrations and prove their quality ."—There 
sir, that is from gentlemen supposed to be violin 
players, and consequently owners of bows, else, a 
bow would not bave belpcd them. One would 
have supposed that the statement attached to one 
of the Violins, would bave caused desire enough 
to hear its tones, even at some little trouble. The 
Statement read thus: "In 1761 tbe Mayor of 
London made to the town of Cambridge a present 
of an Organ built by the famous Snetzler; — 
During the Revolution a great part of the metal 
pipes were taken to make bullets of, and about ten 
years since the remains of the Organ wero taken 
down. The fop of this Violin was a part of that 
Organ. — The back and hoops were made from the 
old communion table of the Church in Lexington." 
That Ibere are persons to whom a Violin made of 
a part of a Snetzler Oi^n, or of Noah's Ark, I 
would be no more valuable than if made of a | 
barn door, I am aware. There are also others of 
a different temperament ; witness the canes made 
of Constitution wood, enough to build a navy. 
Violinists believe that the excellence of old Violins 
is in part owing to the age of the wood ; — and here 
is a Violin the wood of which is a hundred years 
old. Of the excellence of the workmanship any 
one could judge with half an eye, and without 
troubling a Committee. But sir, Mr. White 
assures me that there tens a boio in Ihe case aitk 
the Violins, and that he was carefnl to haTe it 
nicely rosined. 

When the lamented Abtot visited this country, 
years ago, he brought with him two Violins that 
cost bim S3,0D0, one of them an undoubted 
Slraduari in its original state. Being very much 
pleased with Mr. White's work, he allowed him to 
measure and copy those instruments, and those 
measurements have been the basis of Mr. White's 
work since that time, modified by Ihe various 
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' Gua'meri, Amati, &c. nhic-h bare nnce passed 

I through hii hfiDtls. I presume there is bftrdl^ a 

I Violinist in BoMon who is not well acquainted 

, witli the encellence of Mr. White's work, and it 

i is to be regreltod ibal iu conecqucnee of hb 

. reputation as n repairer, he geta but litile time for 

new work. He hat made in all about Eightjr 

instruments, and I will here fitale that he never 

' steams or eoaks his wood to make it appear old, 

I as is the prai^tice of some modern Violin makers; 

I — he prefurs to have his instruments grow b.tler 

instead of worse ; — in fact he is working for a 

The Judges did no more than justice in tbeir 
report of the Guitars. One of ttiem was played 
behind tbe scenes in one of our Theatres, and 
the gentlemen of the orvhestra supposed it to be 
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IFmm th« 0«niun of OMmr.) 
Hark! past the midDight hoar 1 

The moon pours down brr BpUndor 
On palBcc, churcb and sea I 

Would'st Ihou behold fait Venire t 
Delay not now the sight ! 
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Ycry light ! 



Love, would'st Ibou Caste her plesrerei ? 

The Qondola her cradle, 

Her dawning red the moon. 
'Hid the old world's gray shadows, 

With loving arm to twine 
Around the blooming Present, 

What fail attendanee thine ! 
And though thy tears fell frcelj 

Onftravea of days gone by. 
The lily-tiandcd Ptejcnt 

Should quickly nipe them dry. o. T. B. 

Friends and Hnsic in Berlin. 

[We are indebted to some unknown friend for a 
marked copy of Iho St. Louis IntelligeBcer of No». 29, 
containing the following pleasant letter about one 
who needs no introduction to our readers. The ap- 
pended information about music tn the Prussian 
capital will not be new to many, but it interesting 
enough to hear agnin fiom the month of a dew re- 
porter.] 

Beri.iv, February, 1856. 

Dear Sir — Very few Americans visit Berlin 
with the purpose of spending any time, wilbout 
bccotning acquainted with a rt-llow-rountrymaii 
there, BO lon^ reeidcnt in tbe Frustian capital as 
to bo in many respects a German, though at 
heart and in hand a Yankee throu^'h and tliroii^b 
still. 

Americans visit his little room— No. 5. Marien 
Strasso — to ask iboiie tbnurand questions which 
strangers in a strange land are always anxious to 
put ; and German?, youn|! men wi.'b!ng to cmi- 
frrate, or old men inqliisilire abont our institu- 
tions, all resoii to him, and find him always a 
man of the widest ioronaatioa and of the most 
genial heart. 

The first time I met Alkx. W. Thaybs was 
at a Thanksgiving dinner in his own rooms, 
where some fifteen of na young Amerkans sat 
dowa to the nearest approach to an old-fashioned 
homo dinner that Thajer'a Yankee ingeDuily 
could improvise. 

Tbe dmner was got op in spite of dishearten- 
ing circumstances. 



Ther* wasn't a grandmother, nor mother, nor 
annt, nor cousin, nor sister, nor ever sweetheart, 
within five thousand niilM, (o grace and adorn 
the table, to sny nothing of seeing to the coofcin;;. 
But Thayer was not discouraged ; and with the 
help of what reminiscencos of New England 
housewiferr he brousht with him, and the aswat- 
ance of hie Frau Wirthin, he astonished the 
rest of us completely. For roast turkey, wo had 
roast goose, and for everything else a famous 
dish of baked beans; not to say we had no side 
dishes, of wbich a plenty, but baked beana'was 
the dish of the evening. 

It may appear a very (ame afiair, recurring to 
it now, and to those who were never so far away 
from home and native land under similar circum- 
stances ; but if you had seen the burst of ap- 
plause that greeted the appearance of those beans, 
and the aflection — more (ban the ordinnrv emo- 
tion or display at sight of sometbing " nice " — 
with which each loaded plate was tenderly passed 
around, then you might have appreciaied our 
feelings on that illustrious occaiion. 

This was in 1854. In 1855, one year there- 
after, we sat down toseiher to another Thanks- 
piving dinner ; but this time there were twpnty- 
four of us, and in proportion to our larger num- 
bers, we had a larger room and a more extensive 
bill of fare. But ngain Thayer was the presiding 
genius, and to him alone is Hew England in- 
debted for planting and thus fbstering the growth 
of one of her most peculiar festivals upon a for7 
eign eoil. 

But so many pleasant reminiscences, so many 
remembrances of him and the " times" we used 
to enjoy together, rush up when I mention Thay- 
er's name, that I must force myself to the thing in 
hand, or I shall not reach it. 

In more than one respect Alex. W. Thayer is 
an honor and an example to his country. 

Passionately fond of music, a first-rate musical 
critic — although a performer on no instrument — 
driven to it by his own strong impulses and a felt 
need of the want of such a work, be has devoted 
himself to the writing of a life of Beethoven. 

It is nothing extraordinary now-a-days for a 
young mualc teacher to spend six, twelve, eigh- 
teen montlis or two years in Germany, " com- 
pleting his musical edu^^ation," as tbe phrase goes, 
and on his return to get out a work on church 
psalmody, a glee book, lessons on tbe piano-forte, 
or somethini! of the sort, which shall have quite a 
run. This is nothing difficult. Their "works" 
are, with scarcely an exception, mere compilations, 
abridgements, hotuh-polch translatinns of standard 
works across tbe water. They get their reward, 
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Thayer has been already some six years in 
collecting material for his biography. He has 
crossed the ocean several timHS, ha:i traveled 
over the most of Germany, ransacked Bonn and 
its libraries, where Beethoven was born, and for 
years buried himself alive, as it were, among tbe 
rusty shelves of the Boyal Library at Berlin, 
where the major part of Beethoven's uorrespon- 
deni^e, his pencil marks on book margin', scraps 
of thoughts, and the tike, have been prcsi^rved. 

It is Kimething refreshing in this book-making 
time, where a dashing fellow publishes bis book a 
year, as coolly as he draws on his boots at night, 
to know there is at least one countryman of ours 
doing better. 

Thayer's health has been poor for the lasl year, 
and writing for the New York papers as a means 
of support has taken too muL'b of his time, yet the 
work IS drawing near its close. 

Betthoven, that great Titan in the realms of 
tone, will then no longer remain unhonored by a 
work af^fy way worthy of him, in its inexbau»- 
tive research and its profound critical acumen. 

While speaking of Thayer, I cannot help men- 
tioning one of the peculiar pleasures to be enjoyed 
during a winter spent in Berhn, and to which he 
first introduced me. I mean tbe concerts at Hen- 
nig's Winter Garden, outside the Oranienbwvher 
Thor. 

Here Herr Liebig, a Royal kapellmeister, and 
leader to the band of the Alexander rsgimeni, 
has, in the course of four or five years, cultivated 
a taste for the classic productions of Mozart, 



Beethoven, Haj'dn and Mendelssohn. It was an 

attempt to furnish music for the masses, and that 
of the verj; choicest kind, at a price that would 
bring it within their reach. All of Beethoven's 
symphonies, including the instnimenlal part of 
the Ninth, were produced there this winter, the 
most of them several times. So alro of Mendels- 
sohn's, and many of Mozart^ and Havdii's. 

His orchestra consists of forty. The concert 
begins at 4 P. M., which is just dusk in Berlin, 
nnd is divided into three parts, of an hour each. 
The first hour generally consists of short pieces; 
the second and third hours are nsually oi^cupied 
by a symphony each. Beside those symphonies, 
I beard there Mozart's i)(ir/niust'Jton(«n, Haydi '~ 



grand operas, William Tell, Oberon, Euri/anllu 
Don Gionanni, and e.ipecially that of TannkaUter, 
with extmclB from the body of the opera. 

It was thus that, with no acquaintance whatever 
with the great poasten of song when I went to 
Germany, I became familiar with nearly all their 
finest productions, and began to feel myself 
almost a friend and disciple of Beethoven. 

The admission price to these concerts is twelve 
and half cents, but if yon buy six tickets at a 
time )'ou get them at half price. You wonder 
why they don't make admission free at once. 
But even at this price it is profitable to Herr 
Liebig, the conductor, and to Madame Hennig, 
proprietress of the Gsrdens. The German cus- 
tom is, to drink a cup of good coflee, or a tankard 
of good beer, or smoke a |>oor cigar, while enjoy- 
ing Bucb good munc. Consequently, there is a 
small table to every four or six persons all 
through the saloon. You and your party of gen- 
tlemen and ladles gather around one or two, call 
the Kcllner, order your beer or colFee, and, sip- 
ping either, but never whimpering while the music 
proceeds, listen. 

It is a pleasant audience that assembles here. 
I have learnt to know all the pretty faces and near- 
ly all the whiskered ones. The ladies bring their 
knitting or embroidery, and tbe gentlemen their 
(ugars, and their respect and decorum is tome- 
thing almost inexplicable to an American. 

A low P-t-t ! now and then is neceoary to 
keep the waiters from joslllno; the cups and sau- 
cerB as tbey pass them around; all else is opprea- 
uvely still during tbe execution of the symphony. 
. Several times there were fifteen of us young 
Americans eat bered in a clump tether, a little 
island of English in a sea of German. Tlie 
saloons hold from five to seven hundred, and if 
anything like a choice programme is advertised 
in the morning papers, wo have to go very early, 
ofien by three o'clock, to secure seats. 

Yours, W X. 



Hearing "toomdchof a Good Thing.* 
— The London Musical World, in an articif 
greatly glorifying the sonorous Verdi, having said 



lands, in the midst of Am peasant!, 
by heart the finest pieces in hit operaa, and that 
at Brusselto the reapers perform their work singinjg 
the chorus of " RipcJetto," " Emanl," " La Travi- 
ata," and the " Trovatore"— that incorrigible 
joker, Mr. Punch, expresses the opinion that 
" this sort of homage would be rather inconvenient 
if addressed lo all composers. For instance, Balfe 
would soon grow tired of hearing every printer's 
boy, who was waiting in the pasaage for corrected 
proofs, while away the time by singing ' 1 Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls;' and we imagine, 
that Dr. Mackay would very (quickly lose all 
patience if, whilst be finished lookmg at the news- 
paper, the newsman's boy, who was shuffling bis 
feet outude, amused himself every day by shou^ng 
out, as loudly as he could, ' There's a Good Time 
CcKning, Boys.' Auber would not be too well 

E leased with his servants if they assembled round 
is bed-room door, regularly at 6 o'clock, to tell 
him to ■ Behold, how brightly breaks the morning,' 
any mor« than Rossini, wo fcncy, would bo 
delighted by hb tradesmen rushing into his room 
every night, before he went lo bed, to ring to him 
in a chorus, ' Buona Sera.'" 
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Thalberff ud tilie Ghildren. 

Thalberq before the cbildrea must hftve 
been sometbiog irorth Kein;; u irell la hearing. 
FrocD iho Miuicai Revieu) Eztm we learo lh»t: 
The fint gntoitoui concert for chitdren of tbe 
public ichooU of New York WMgiveoonTuewlar, 
Dec. S, U oae o'ulocb. Tbe smngementi nwde 
by the City SaperinlendeDt, S. S. Basdall, 
Esq,, were moat excellent Some three thoaund 
of the happiest young ladiea, aelected from (he 
fifty ward schoob of the city, filled Niblo's llicatre 
to its ntmoat capacity, while tbe stage wai occuined 
by the o£Gcen of the city and of the Board of 
Education, and the clcr^. A temporary platform 
was erected in front of tbe stage, upon which 
stood the Erard grand piano-forte. Dr. Lowrll 
MAaoir introduced (he artist to the assembled 
pupils in a few appropriate words. Then Thal- 
BERO and Ume. D'Asgbi delighted tbe audience 
wiib some of their best pieces. Mr. Bandall 
thsnked the artists ia a briuf address, and at the 
suggestion of Dr. MaKia (he pupils all rose and 
sang " Sweet Home," and Mr. Thalberg gpoke a 
few graceful words to them. WiUii says : 

Of how tbeM srtiatg acquitted themselves, it is 
needless to speak. Neither could or would hive 
taken more pains to please, had they been pei^ 
forming before the a<«eaib(ed cities of the Uni- 
Terse, instead of an audience of young girls. It 
was interestinB; (o note what effei;( the music bad 
upon theoi. While Thalberg confined himself to 
the exhibition of mere mudcal dextenties, cutting 
great swathe of harmony np and down the piano, 
and by some mystery of manipulation sustaining 
a melody in tbe centre of the instrument while he 
trolled out a ceaseless flood of music at both ends 
of jt, the listeners looked on with eyes and mouth 
wide open and watched tbe ti<:inkling movements 
of those conning hand9 with an expression rather 
of wonder than of enjoyment. But when the 
gifted pianist took np (he familiar theme of" Home 
Sweet Home," and wreathed it all about wiih 
delicious Tariations in which complexity was 



pleasure rippled over ifaem, and the whole house 
was vocal with whispered ejaculations of delight. 
At (irstthe children hardly knew how to applaud. 
Some pattered their little feet and others clapped 
their hauda, but neither process found much favor 
with the older pupils, who finally bit on the 
expedient of waving their hanken;hie£i — and the 
way that the air was lashed up with linen and 
cambric was funny (u behold. Madame D'Angri, 
who is a merry body, made the children laugh ny 
sin<^ng "Yankee DtKidle,'' and seemed to enter 
quite as heartily into the enjoyment of the 
as the blitbest of them. 
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Qnintfltte Club. 

The Chickering saloon showed a great increase 
of audience on Tuesday evening ; indeed, it 
overflowed. And, jud^ng from the unflagging 
attention to the muuc and the lively rounds of ap- 
plause after almost every piece, tbe crowd felt 
themselves very well repud. Tbe progfMiime 
was aa fallows : 

1. Quartet in F, No. 3, Op. 17, (Grat time,) 

Rubinstein 
Allegro modento— Seheni>— Andinte nan 
troppo— ^n»le, AIIcbto ussi. 
3. Dno Sonate, for Fiuo and VioloacFlla, in B 

flat. Op. U Mendelssohn 

Allegro Tivaoa — Andinte — Allegro asssi. 
Messrs. TBBnKi.E and WVLI FaiBi. 



3. Adajtio, with Vsrialioni, and Minactto, from 

Quartet in B ftst, No. 77 Hsvdn 

1. Pisno Soloi: Nocturne and Scherso Chopja 

I. Tbekkls. 

5. Septet in E flat, Op, 21, Beethoven 

(Arianited by the Author Tot Quintet.) 

latrodurtion, Adsfciosnd Allegro son brio — Adagio — 

Scbeno — Finale, Introduclion and Presto. 

It is not easy to decide with confidence upon 
tbe merits of a Quartet on tbe fint hearing ; nor 
shall we venture to do ao of this No. S by Rubin- 
stein, the successor to tbe one we bad last winter. 
Much of it was pleasing and skifully wrought, but 
we must hear it more than once before we can 
recall much of it, or be convinced that it is partic- 
ularly striking or original. The fault may be our 
own, but tbe impression it Has left upon us is 
quite vague, aa if the composiiion aa a whole were 
uninapirud and lacked dufinitenesa of purpose. 
The Mendelssohn Sonata was to our mind the 
most important feature of tbe evening. The 
composition is pure, ricb and tpontaoeouely flow- 
ing ; nothing at all in it appears forced or vsgue, 
or written only for the sake of writing lomtlhirig ; 
it came out of the tone-poet'a soul juat aa be felt 
and meant it. The two quii'k movements pour 
along with a delicious buoyincy and fulness of 
freah life. But the Andante baunta the mind 
with ita penaivc, ballad-like beauty, as one of bis 
most exquielte and soul-ful creations. Mr. Trek- 
KLE played it with admirablo clearness, evenness 
and grace, and tbe violoncello cooperated to a 
charm. It is not often that one bears better 
piano-playing in tbe moat aatlafying kind of mu- 
sic, tlian tbia effort of Mr. Trenkie'a, which met 
with the warmest recognition of the andience. 
He'ia a modeat and a growing artut, in whom one 
feels that there is always much good in reserve, 
while there is no outward pretension, save to 
conscientious faithfulness, whatever be tbe task in 
band. Tlie piano aoloa varied somewhat from 
tbe programme. He commencpd with the Scher- 
zo, one of those fiery, swin, insatiable outsweeps 
of Chopin's moat passionate fancy, equally re- 
markable aa an utterance of passion and aa daz- 
zling bravura, and taxing the executive faculty 
to tbe utmost. In this Mr. T. waa eminently 
succeaaful ; the flash and pathos of the piece lost 
nothing ID hia handling, and of course tbe audi- 
ence were electrified. Instead of the Nocturne, 
be played the Funeral March, with grandeur and 
wiih feeling, but perhaps dallying with the 
rhytlim a little too much now and then. Wben 
eagerly recalled, be played that charming little 
" Polka " (not a polka to dance by) of Otto 

The remainder of the second part belonged to 
the list of certain clasaical piccea, which, however 
excellent in themselves, have grown somewhat 
hacknicd. But we muat remember that tbere are 
young and fre»b recruits in eacb year's audiences, 
and good things long since old to some of Ul 
would get to be nnkuown entirely, unless they 
were repeated for their sakcs. Can we not also 
always find our pleasure in tbem ? Such were 
Haydn's " God save the Emperor" Adagio, with 
its cunning variationa, and the Septet (as Quin- 
tet) of Beethoven, both of which were remarka- 
bly well played. The Septet is one of the clear- 
est, most elegant and artistically finiahed of 
Beethoven's earlier produciiona, but not one of 
bis most characteristic and deep searching. Ev 
pecially when reduced to the homogeneous color- 
JDg of tbe quintet of strings, instead of tba 



original form with wind instruments, does it' lose 
something of its interest But it has delightful 
associations with the spring-time of one's Beet- 
hoven enthusiasm. 



Xnrie in Leipsif ■ 

We have been looking through a series of pro- 
grammee, which make one's mouth water, in tbe 
present dearth of orchestral music here in Bos- 
ton. We allude to tbe far-famed " Gewandhaus 
Subscription Concerts," which are esteemed the 
beat of all the instrumental concerts in German/, 
and nbich yield supplies aa copious and frequent 
and unfailing as they are choice. It is well | 
known that tboy are given In a hall of moderate I 
capacity, containing not more than nine hundred | 
seats, all of which are always bespoken long . 
beforehand for tbe aeason. And that season con- I 
sisti of twenty concerts. By next New Year, | 
before we shall have had the first mouthful of our | 
scanty series of four in Boston, tbe dainty Leip- | 
zigers will have heard the first ten of their week- 
ly converts. The first two took place on Sunday 
evenings, the rest on Thursdays. Six of the 
programmes lie before us : 

First Concert, Ocl. 5.~0verture to Der Wai- 
terirSgtr, Cberubini ; Scene and aria from Spohr's 
Zemire und Azor, sung by Friiulein Aqneb 
Bury; Violin Concerto in D minor (MS.) com- 
posed and played by Concert-masler David ; 
Recitative and Air from ZmiberJlBle: Non pa- 
venlar, sung fay Friiulein Bury. Part H. Sym- 
phony No. i (B flat), Beethoven. 

Second Coaeeri, Oei. 12 — Symphony No- 8 
(B flat), Haydn; Air imiD Don Juan : "It mio 
tesoro," sung by Herr A. Reichardt ; Concerto 
for Piano (No. 3, F minor), W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, played by Prrf. W. G. Cdslns, of London ; 
Lieder, with piano accompaniment, by Herr A. 
BeicbardC: (_!} Liebetboticha/i, by F. Schubert; 
(2) El weUi und rdlk el dock Keiner, Mendels- 
sohn. Part H. Overture (o Calderon'a comedy, 
<> Dame Kobold," by Carl Reinecke (new) ; I 
Seen a from Lucia di Lammennaor, Fraulein 
BtinY ; Overture to Leonora, No. 3, Beetboven. ' 

Third Coneeri, Oct. 23.— Devoted wholly to ' 
compoaitiona of (ha lamented Rodert Schu- ' 
MASN (Bom in Zwickau July 7, I8t0— died in ' 
Endenich, near Bonn, July 29, 1856). Over- 
ture to Byron's " Manfred "; Riickert's Advent 
Hymn, for solo v(Hcaa, cfaorne and orchestra, the 
BoloB by Fraulein Burt, Fran Dreyscbock, 
and Herren GoTZE and Claus ; Fantasia for 
Violin with Orchestra, played by concert-master 
Dretechock ; tbe second part of " Paradise 
and the Peri," (solos, quartet, choruses, &c.) | 
Fart It. Symphony in five movements (No. 3, E 
flat major). 

FouTlh Concert. Symphony No. 3, (E flat 
msjor) by Julius Rietz; Seena and Aria: Ah ! 
perfido, Beethoven, snng by Friiulein Je.s'nt 
Meyer, of Berlin ; Concerto for Piano (0 minor. 
No. 7), Mozart, played by Friiulein Emma \ou 
Staqdach, of Vienna. Part IL Overture to | 
"The fair Melnsina," Mendelssohn; Scena and 
Aria from La Donna dtl Lago, Rossini, snng by 
Friiulein Meyer ; Sonata (A major) by Scai^ 
Utti, and Tarantella by Stephen Heller, played 
by Fraulein Ton Staudach; Jubilee Overture, 
Weber. 

Fifth CaacerL Symphony in G minor, Mo- 
UTt; Concerto in form of a vocal acena, for 
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violin, Spobr, plajred bj Heir £. Simgeie, con- 
cert-master fnxn Weimw ; Scene and Air from 
Weber"* " Oberon " ; Ocean .' du Ungtheuer, lung 
by Friiulein Adqdbtb Brbnken ; TanDlella, 
for violin, compoaed sad played by Singer. — 
Part II. Mii^c to " Midsummer Kight's Dream," 
Mendelsrohn, words retired by Herr Wenekl, 
tolos by Fr'dulein Brenken and Eocb, choruses 
by the ladies of the Singakademie. 

Sixth Concert, Nob. IS. Overture to Fautt 
\j Lindpaintner (Born Doc. 9, I79L in Coblentc 
— d[od Aug. !1, 1856); Scene and Aria from 
Marschner'a opera, Hunt ffeiliiig, lung by FrauL 
BsENKEir ; Concerto for vioionuello, by Molique, 
played by Herr Friedbich Grectzmachkb; 
IntermoEzo to Lindpaintner'B Faust; Concert 
Aria by Mendelssohn: Ungtuettelige / sung by 
Fi^ul. Brenken. Fart II. Symphony No. 7, in 
A, BeelboTen. 



For the I 



Hew Hnslc. 

Itrma RdihII & RlebudnB.) 
Contpmitiimt CilitretikS, Tha-LBEbo. No. 1. Grand 

Capriet tur la motift d» la Sonaaa^ula, Op. 4S. 

pp. 17. 

This is the 6nl number of a scriei of tvelre, 
irtiich is to include the principal operatic faniasisa 
and other concert pieces of M. Thalbcrg, ai played 
by bim in hid concerts in this conntry. The tille- 
puge bears the certiticale of Thalberg, to ths eSect 
that Mam. R j- R, ara lAe only aaUioriztd ptAlMen 
e/* hit ampoiitiimt in Amtriea, and than tiie onh/ cor- 
rect edUiimt, at ht hat pataiaUj neitd and corrected 
the prm/i. The present number Is beaulifally en- 
graved ; a more clear and elegant page of naiEc^ 
open where we will, w« seldom see, eTen in Euro- 
pean publications. The rignetta too is tasteful. Of 
the music itself we need aay nothing ; when Tha]^ 
betg comes, will it not *pei^ for itself Ihrough the 
most perfect of interpreters ! 
Kniard .- a Clutter 

No. 2. Emtratd, 

BlCVBACH. 

Such is the fsnciful title of six pretty little pieces 
of Tery simple mnaic for yonng beginners on the 
piano'forte. Esch ii pnblishcd separately. 
Bemaia of MozASt and Beethovek, i« form of Pe- 

tilcs Faitliaiiafor Ymtng Pianitli, hy Th. Obhtes, 

Op. 7S. No, 6. " SonfT of Elis and Elide," Ho»rt ; 

No. 7. PariJDg Song, BeelhOTcn. 7 pp. each. 

The themes are interesting in thcmielres, and 
pleasantly varied and expanded into pieces good for 
young pianists of quite moderate ability. The whole 
series, of which we have before mentioned one from 
the Septet and one from a Trio of BcethorPn, one 
from ftlotart'g Figaro, &c., is calcnlated to attract 
I the pupil in the direction oftbe best masters. 

Many of onr readeia will be glad to know that 
Bushel! & Bicbardaoa will soon issue, with English 
words, the sis foor-part songs by Robert Fbamz, 
of which we spoke a few weeks since; as wsll as 
several more of his beaotiful and more. pricUcable 
songs for single voice. 

tlrOD Ollm Dttm.) 
It Troraiore, by Terdi, edited for the piano-fivte by 
K. NoBnuANN. pp. 99. 

Another number of Ditson's Edition of Standard 
Operas, elegantly printed like its predecessors, — 
Those who rhime in with the fashionable ailmiratiOD 
of II TTorotort will here have the moans of recalling 
I the whole opera to their memories through a piano 
a simple pair of hands. Those whose minds 
lot already prepossessed with the cniet story as 
presented on the stage, may here jndge of the in- 
trinsic value of the music, divested of words and ac- 
cessories. Yet the first words of eaeh strain are 
indicated, so that the player may know wheresbottts 
I in the opera he is. 
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Nbw Tore, Dee. Ifi.— Daring the put week we 
have been treated to a mnBicnl novelty in the shape 
of Costa's oratorio of " Eli," whidi was perfurmad 
on Saturday evening, for the Rrst time in this conn- 
try, by the Mkhdelssobh Union. This yonng 
society, of bat two or three yearn standing, is in a 
very floarishing condition, numbering, I shoold 
judge, about a hundred members, and doing great 
credit to their condnctor, Mr. Q. W. Mokoak. 
Yonr New York readers will remember ilial this 
body of singers performed Mendelssohn's iorefcy 
maeic at a Fhitharmonic concert two years ago \ the 
present occasion Bhowed their very great improve- 
ment since that lime, and the fact of their being the 
first to bring out Costa's Oratorio to soon after its 
appearance in England, certainly gives proof of an 
energy and " go-ahead alivcness " worthy of a pnrely 
American Society. 

Costa's compo:<iiion made, on the whole, a vary 
agreeable impression upon me, and is likely, I think, 
to become rery populnr. It is a very happy mix- 
ture of the Italian and German styles, which, wilh- 
oni being ever very deep, is still full of merit in the 
working up, the dislriboUon and interweaving of the 
pans, Bud the dramatic coloring oF the whole. It 
has, however, its Tuults. One of these is its length, 
which is snperSuous, particalarly as the greatest 
point of inioiest occurs before the middle of the 
second part Then, too, the chief part of the ora- 
torio, that of Eli, is the least interesting, indeed, 
sometimes rather ted ions, from being almost entirely 
recitative. And just in this line 8 ig. Costa's pow- 
ers are weakest, while the chorases are nearly all 
full of vigor, and the smaller concerted pieces and 
arias highly melodious. Of the former I would 
mention particularly an Amen and jETusanno, fugues, 
which, though not very elaborate or complicated, 
were clear and well worked tip ; a ehoras of pnJse, 
with harp accompsniment, that of the Israelites 
marcliing against the Pbilistinet, and that of the 
angels, also with harp accompaniment, which Is mar- 
vellously Inmstncenl. The chorus of the revelers at 
the gate of the temple was below my expectation, 
though its effect is probably very ilifferent wiib 
orchcstrst accompaniment, which is true, indeed, of 
the whole composition. As it was, this choms 
lacked that wildness and setunonsnosi which one 
wonld expect from it. 

The celebrated war scena, with the solo of the 
Man of Gath, intermingled with the chonues of the 
Pliilistincs and the priests of Dagon, is justly praised, 
being exceedingly effective. Of the other solos, 
Hannah's two arias, before and after the birth of 
Samuel, are very beautiful ; the first one so touching 
in its mournful meaning and supplication ; the see. 
ond ; "I will extol thee," so triumphant and orer- 
fiowing with joy and gratitude. This last was very 
finely sung by Miss DiHOLsr, who had already 
made herself favorably known in the Society's per- 
fbrmance at the Philharmonic. Her singing now, 
as then, was chamcieriied by the same beauty of 
voice, excellent sdiool, and earnest entering into the 
spirit of the mnsic Two other ladies divided the 
part of Hannah with Miss Diogley, who also de- 
served much praise. 

The gem of the whole, however, was Samnal's 
morning pmyer, of which words cannot express the 
touching simplicity and fervency. This was most 
exquisitely sang by Hiss Hawlbt, a lady who has 
evidently more experienoe in her profession than 
any of the other female singers, and whose dclicioas 
voice, a rich, Inscioos contralto, was made the most 
perfect use of, and waa thoroughly adapted to the 
nwtle It interpreted. The evening prayer, also very 
pleasing, but iMt to be compared to Siunnel's other 
Alia, was very iadiffersnlly rendeitd by Miss Leacs, 



who apparently suffered from timidity. A duet 
between Hannah and Elkanah, an nnaccompanied 
quartet between these two, Ell and Samuel, and a 
prayer by Eli, still deserve to be mentioned as very 
beautiful. Of the male singers, Sig. Gcidi, tenor, 
who took the parts of Elkanah and the Man of 
Gath, merits pariicnlar praise for his consdentioni 
rendering and fine vot^iaation. The Basal were 
not so good. The execution of the cbonues was 
almost invariably excellent and spirited. The piano 
accompaniment, wiich is ^parently very difficult, 
was taken, in the unexpected absence of Mr. Timk, 
by a young artist, Mr. Bbbqbb, who acquitted 
himself admirably. t 

New York, Deo. 16. There has recently been 
organized in this city a new Mnsical Association, 
wliicb, though as yet small iu numbers and of limited 
influence, promises in lime to become a mighty 
lever in raisiug tha standard of musical appredatioa 
in this conntry. It is called the " AKIBRtCAH MOBIC 
AssociAriOH," and its fundamental principle is the 
fostering of nsiive talent and the production of na- 
tive musical works. This ohject is more explicitly 
expressed in the first article of its constitution, which 
says: "The object of this SocTety shall be to fur- 
ther the interest of musical composers residing 
among nl, by having their works effectively pre- 
sented to the public, in order that they may be fairly 
criticized and impaninlly jndged." By this It will 
be seen that, though intended as an Amxriean socie- 
ty, and as such presenting special claims to public 
regard. It is by no means proscriptive in its regula- 
tions. Ani/ resident composer has a right to present 
his works for public presentation by the Society, on 
the payment of a fee of S5.00, and tha society 
already enjoys nnosnal facilities for a proper presen- 
tation of such works. There are a body of chortis 
singers and a vocal quartet, for the prodnc^n of 
vocal compositions, and a string quartet for the pro- 
duction of symphonic works, Gboboe Briitow, 
the composer, being ooe of the members. 

At a recent meeting of the society, Cqaslbs J. 
Hopkins, a talented young musician and organist 
of this city, through whose indomitable perseverance 
and energy the society has been organized, was 
elected Fresideut, and Mr, T. 3. Coos, a Broadway 
music-publisher. Vice President. The consulting 
committee includes the well-known nimes of Bich- 
AED Willis, of the Matiad World, Geo. F. Bbi*- 
Tow, snd Geoboe IL Cdbtis. 

As yet this society Is in it* infancy, and the expeT' 
imeni may full, and will unless a lively interest is token 
in it by musical men. Strange to say, though many 
worthy musicians give it their hearty co .operation, a 
still greater number treat the project with contempt, 
while olbers, ladies especially, think it qnite beneath 
tbeir dignity to look favorably upon tbrf* day of 
small things. Among those vho bare, however, 
■greed tu give it tlieir hearty co-operation, are 
GoTTscuALE, Dr. HoDQES, Eud Other eminent 
American musicians. 

The Ftke and Harrison Opera Troupe made 
their debut at Niblo's last evening in a dismal comic 
opera called " The Valley of Andorre." I^nisa Pvne 
is a ravoritc,and was welt received, as was Hr. Quil- 
hettr \ but the opera, on the whole went off very 
heavily. It is a most lugubrious affair. 

Yon certainly remember the rotnnd baritone of 
the Lagntnge Opera Troupe, Signer Amodlo. This 
excellent young gentleman, like many other artists, 
has a pleasant custom of forgetting to pay his tail- 
or's bills ; and though this is neither yonr business 
nor yonr readers, nor mine, yet such is the lamenta- 
Ue depravity of human nature, that I am certain we 
all of us delight to bear such personal scandal about 
onr neighbois. And there are soma few wtdfs of 
floating gossip concerning Amodio in dicalaiion, 
that I feel it my duty to reuil to yoa, lo that we 
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mnj atl bBTB m chmM of knowing uid dcclkring 
how fnolish lach infortnMlon is. 

Aleswadro Amodio is a joung man, mnch jonnger 
than his penonfti Bppe&r&nee would denote ; he 
imagines himself to be a great faTorite with the fair 
■es, as, Indeed, ■ yonng man of twentT-fonr, with a 
lively, agreenMe disposition, an amiable temper, the 
muter of aeveral continental langnages, the possessor 
of probabi; the richest male voice in existence,(! ) and 
of good eon venation al powers, has a right to think. 
Bnt Amodio is not of that light, slender fona that a 
romantic hero ahoald be, and eonseqnentl^ no ronng 
Ameiican damsel has as yet fallen desperately in 
lore with him. However, he, good.natnred soul, 
thinks himself qoiie a Don Giovanni in his list of 
conqnesis. He became an opera-sioger froni pare 
love of Art, being of a good family, and circum- 
stances not rendering it necessary for him to embrace 
iB(4i a profession ; bat his devotion to mnsic led him 
to his choice, and possessing ronsiderable histrionic 
ability, be was successful. Be rora he became very ex- 
ten^vel; known, even in Italy, he was induced to 
?isit this conntry, where he is a gi«at Atvorite with 
all frequenters of tbe opera. 

So mnch for hii history. Now for this itlly gos- 
sip, which we all profess to be disgusted with, and 
yet read with soch infinite pnsto. 

The life of an opera singer is one of varied pe- 
cuniary repletion and depletion. Daring the opera 
season he receives an enormons salary, and during 
the rest of the season spends it. This is the cnatom 
of Amodio, and many times he is " hard up " during 
the inlcrmiisioa between his operatic engagements. 
On one occasion last samiaer he ordered of a fash- 
ionable Broadway tailor, a gorgeous new coat. It 
waj made and taken to Amodio, bnt did not fit, and 
the worthy baritone was requested to step around to 
the tailor's the next day and it would be made right. 
Now the tailor (shrewd (ellow) was already his cus- 
tomer's credilOT to a considerable amount, and had 
laid a trap to catch the nnlncky singer, into which 
he ffll with ease. Arriving at the Uitor'i store at 
tlie appointed time, Signer A. doffed the ill-fltling 
garment, and seated himself to wait until it was 
fixed. Time passed on, and gmwing impatient, he 
intimated to the uilor that he was in a harry. 
Jndgeof his horror when that individual responded 
hy presenting an immense bill for clothing. Signor 
A. had no money, wag out of an operatic engngC' 
mcnt, and was in despair. The tailor was adaman- 
tine ; he wo;ild cither have his money or keep the 
coat; and the scqnel was, that poor young Signor 
Amodio, the elegant dandy, was obliged to run the 
gauntlet of Broadway arrayed in broadcloth pants, a 
gorgeous vest, animpeachable kids, but ns costless 
as Mickey Free, the famous pedestrian, while run- 
ning a race. The peculiar physical formation of the 
worthy Signor, who " inclines to nultinpoml," as the 
Home JeHnud would say, was shown to great advan- 
taga in his roatlesB position, end bis flight through 
Broadway excited no little attention. 

Bnt instead of improving this lesson, and regicnt- 
ing in sack-cloth and ashes, the excellent Signor 
again plunged into a course of samptuous fare, and 
clothed himself as before, in parplo and fine linen. 
Be ran ap hills at his tnilor'a and shoemaker'a and 
his wine dealer's, and during his late engagement in 
the opera bare, he, like Micawber, labored under a 
pretsure of pecuniary liabilities. At this juncture 
Maretxek determined to try bis fortunes in Havana, 
and the company wera ordered to be ready to start in 
the Cuban steamer of Saturday. 

At the appointed hoar for wiling, the Cahawba, at 
her wharf, foot of Robinson, became violently agi- 
tated, and gave vent to her filings in volcanic erup- 
tions of hissing steam, and indulged in ungainly 
splaihings of her paddle-wheels. The passengers 
were all on board — the qneenly Lagrange, the manly 
Gasparoni, the elegant BrigooH (ibeling stipetati- 



ttonsly alarmed about sailing on Friday), the ladies 

of tbe chorus, aad the indomitable Signor Quimo, 
alias HcTT QainU alias Mr. Quinn— wero all on 
board. But Amodio — where was he '! 

He lAU IocImI up very tiyht in the itevxmfi panhy I 
A rather singnlur place for a fst and fashionable 
httrilono, il is true, bnt it was the only place where 
he could escape the lex tidionii in the shape of a 
conple of sherilTs ofRcer?, who had hoariled the ship 
in search of him. Marelzek find seen tbem coming 
in the distance, and bis colossal mind immediately 
l)ecanie troubled. Should Amodio be arrested for 
debt, what would his opcm troupe do for a baritone^ 
What would the fnstidions Habanese say to TVniHifore 
without a Coanl Luta. or Traviala withont a Germoni t 
For a moment the colossal Maretzck mind wavered, 
but in an instant he was calm. He beckoned to 
Amodio. told him to enter the steward's pantry. 
Amodio hceitaied, — perhaps he thought of the Scrip' 
tare parable, of a camel going through the eye of a 

Marctzeh whispered into his car; it was enough, 
and in he crowded ; the key was turned upon him, re- 
moved from the lock, and dcposilcd in Mnrctieh's 
pocket. The shcrilTs came and searched through the 
vessel, hnt no Amodio could bo found. They left 
the ship, the Cnhawha swung slowly from the wharf, 
and steamed down the hay, carrying Mnrctxek and 
all his fortunes, not excepting Alessandro Amodio. 

Now if all this cackle about Amodio and his mis- 
haps had been a sepulchral secret, I would not have 
ventured to disclose it ; bat it is public property, and 
talked about all over the city, and so I repeat it for 
the benefit of your renders, who will read it with 
great delight, and then say to each other that such 
atulF in a "JUvikal" correspondent's letter could 
only emanate from that impertinent wretch of a 
Tbovatoh. 



Rnsliial (l[hit-(![liat. 

The Orchestral Concerts may almost be regarded 
as a fined fact. The sabscriptinn list, if not full, is 
BO near the mark, that a little effort can soon bring 
it up. Mr. Zerrahn bos already gone to New York 
to engage distinguished solo artists. He has hopes 
of securing that admired German prima-donna, 
Fraiilein JoHAyssEN, and docs not despair of even 
Thalbebq and Mme, D'Akori for one concert. 
His orchestra will be the most choice in \a compo- 
sition thai can be obtained, numbering from forty to 
fbrty-five performers, which will be larger for the 
Helodcon than the largest we have ever had was for 
the Muaic Hall, and will enable him to bring out 
some of the modem works which require extra 
horns, kc, Schubert's great Symphony, Wagner's 
overture to " Faust," Schumann's to " Manfred,'' 
Ike,, are among the pieces eontemplaled of this class. 
The Melodeon is to be thorongbiy renovated, within 
and without; but we have not a doubt that, if the 
concerts once commence, it wilt result in a irinm- 
phant return to the Music Hall. At all events, 
should Thalberg play, this will be a matter of ne- 
cessity The Gerhah Trio concert is this even- 
ing. . . . An important adililEon, it will be seen, has 
been made to Mr. Satter's programine for neii 
Saturday evening: to wit, a posthumous Triohy Hum- 
mel, which is a charming composition. We wera mis- 
taken last week in supposing that be was to be assisted 
by a lady pupil as pianist. Mrs. Littlb, the lady 
referred to, is a singer and will sing accordingly><>. 
The very thorough drill which Cari. ZsasAint has 
given to the choms members of the HAiiDat. add 
Hatdv Socibtt in " £11," told with surprising 
effect in the first rehearsal of the " Messiah," which, 
according 10 the good old ctistoin,^ls to be performed 
on the Snnday evening after Chriflmas. After that 
the orcheslr* will be added 



"Eli." The Society have engaged Mrs J. H. LoHO 
as principal soprano. The other soloists for the 
" Messiah " are Mta. Wxhtwobtb, Mrs. Habwood, 
(contralto), Mr. Adams (tenor), Mr. Draper, and 
Mr. Thovas Ball, the sculptor, whose licb bass 
voice will be welcomed hack after two yoars' sdd- 
ning in Italy. The Handel and Haydn have the 
whole Held of public Oratorio to themselves this 
winter; both of the other two choral Societies, dis- 
couraged by the pecuniary losses of the pa.it years, 
have resolved to confine their operations to meetings 
for practice, with occasional concerts of a semi-pri- 
vate character. 

Mr. B. F. Baker and others have issued the pro- . 
spectus of a "Boston Music School," the object of 
which is '' to famish solid musical education in all 
its branches, practical and iheore^cal. to those who [ 
intend fitting themselves for tbe profession, either as 
artists or teachen." The subjects of inslmciion will 
be : Sgalem of Abfafion, Harmintg, CauaUrpoinl aad 
Fugue, CompoiUimviilhreferaKX to Mi£$ical Farm, and 
luitramaitalim, Voa^ixatioo, Practiet I'a CAcnu Sing- 
ing, Fiona Font, Tiolin, and any of the Orduatral In- ; 
sfrunients. Instruction given in classes, the whole i 
course to consist of six terms of twelve weeks each, , 
occupying three years, and entitling to a diploma. 
O p port uni -ties of hearing good music, too, will be 
mado easy. The Board of Instruction thns far an- 
nounced are: Messrs. B. F. Bakbb, J. W. Adahs, I 
Levi P. Homeb and J. C. D. Parkbb. The two 
former gentlemen have had long experience in 
training singers, and in the management of choirs, I 
Conventions, Institutes, Ac Messrs. Homer and 
Parker are competent teachers in the depanmenli 
Harmony and of Counterpoint, Organ or Piano- 
playing, &c. We think it wore wiser for any 
anch experiment to bear the name of the respon- 
sible getters np and managers, rather than the 
name of " Boston," Bnt this is no criticism on 
the plan itself, which is easentialty a good one< 
and which promises to supply a want long fi;lt' 
We wish it all success and growth. If it can only 
grow to be a concentration of all the bat talent 
which we now possess, or which can be procured, to 
be emploj'ed in training up musicians ; if it can 
grow to be a true Musical University or Conservato- 
rium, (and why may it not by slow degrees, if rightly 
managed, and not kept too subject to personal or 
parly interest Or prejudice?) it will indeed be a great 
blessing to onr country. 

We hcsiialcd abont admitting the article on Vio- 
lins, &c., on another psge, not because its eirictt 
were unreasonable, but becanse teally the game 
seemed to us scarcely worth the candle ; since the 
Fair, apart from Pianos and Mclodeons, prcientcd 
such a beggarly show of empty boxes in the way of i 
musical instmments. Heally we suppose the judges . 
found their work chiefly in these two first named 
departments, and looked npon the rest as scattering 
appendix. But credit to nhom credit is due -, Ihe 
brothers White, according to all witnesses, deserve 
all our correspondent says of tbem as skilful makers 
and repairers of stringed instmnients. — We printed 
a large number of extra copies of our last week's 
paper, containing tbe Report of the Commitiee on > 
Musical Instruments, and the edition is not jet cx- 

Madame Dcdsvahi (GxoBas Savd). when asked 
ifshe had been to hear Meyerbeer's "Huguenots," 
replied : " I do not care to bo present where Catho- 
lics and Protestants shoot each other down, while a 
Jew makes the music." The story is told in the 
preface to the last edition of Thibaut's U^er Ban- 

tender Tonhaul, and is good enough to b« troe 

The tecent opera acason in New Tork is said not to 
have been pecuniarily profitable ; there is a Habet- 
EBK party, and there is a stodholders' party, who 
charge the &ilura npon each other. The Bight lo 
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Havana, it Mein«, it only for six weeks, anil the 
troupe mny poBsililj retarn to New York. They aro 
en);iigi;cl, we hear, to open the grand new theatre 
{Aeailemj of Mnsic) in Philadelphia on the 16th of 

FebniRi7 Hichabd Siobbh Willis, of the Mu- 

tical World, has commenced a scries of three Lec- 
(Dres on Mnsir, hy invitalion, before the memben of 
the Board of Edncalion, seliool oSicen and tearhcra 
in New York. Musical performancea by tho yoong 
ladies of the Daily Normal School noder the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. U. Cdbiis, precede and follow each 
leclaro, and on the laat erening (next Friday) AH 
■ddrrsi will nlao be made by Wn. Ci^llex BbtakT. 
We hare not hconl what are the method and 
fpccial [opica of Mr, Willis's Icctnrcs, bat duabt not 
lliej arc worthy of tho man, the aobjoct and the oc- 
casion. This was an excellent more on the part of 
the directors of the public schools. . . . Gottschalk, 
it is stated, is called saddenly to France hy the death 

of his mother Tqilbebo has been making 

friends of the school children also in Philadelphia. 
Be played one day, and D'Abobi aang, before two 
two Ihoosand of them. 

The London Morning Herald hu the followinf; 
notice of Miss Mat, who hns been engaged by Lam 
ley to appear in Italian Opera in London ; 

America ia abaot to supply Europe with a prima 
donna, in exchange for the many eminent vocalists 
wlio hftve risitcd and been hospitably received in the 
United Stales. Miss Juliana May, a yoting and 
gifted lady, who hai stndied and practiced under the 

acrortlini; to general rnmor in the French capital, to 
bo the star whose glories are to equal, if not eclipse, 
in brightness the reigning planet*. Her voil^e is a 
soprano sfogato of marvclloos flexibility and immenxe 
power, the rompass ranging from the la below the 
soprano clefT to mi above; the middle notes beiny: 
particularly strong and ijinpalhetlc. At a private 
trial recently, at the Italian Opera Uoole, Paria, her 
singing created a great sensatioi). 



Pisiigat Jnt^nijtnfe. 



ped o-itb a good organ. Would v 



-PaUoBiu 
7 Obleasb.— The Fri 



Opcr. 



idousqui*, opened on 
the 6lh with "Lucia di Lammeimoor," with the 
charming Mite. Colson in the leading mle, M. Dela- 
Brare m Edgardo, and M. Mayne as Ashton. In the 
mcunlime Mile. Bourseois has Immoitalizcd herself 
in "La Favorila"— Mile. Miiller, M. Moulin. M. 
Mayne and M. Junca, had eiven ■ migniScent render'* 
ing of "Guillsume Tetl"— Toumads and Latou^he 
have distinguished themielTes in " Lea Honsquetairea 
de la Heine"— M. and Hme. LaciolK have given us 
tbe Armand andCamille in " La Dame hui Camelliai" 
— and the " (Jueen of Cyprus" has twice been admir- 
ably performed. You can always count upon a good 
house at the "French Opera," if at any place of 
amusement in town. — Corr. Evening Gaxrtlt. 

At Crisp's Oaiety, Jast evening, Von Webci' 



" Der FreiichMi" 



,f of naWng bi 



uced with 



entiously prepared. The scenery, costumes, machi- 
nery, and all the appointments were of Iho best and 
most appropriate, and the result was that, with but a 
hitch or two. in the working of the icenes, iacidental 
to a first representation, this difficult piece went off 
smoothly and effectively. 

It waa sung well, moicoTer, and here there was no 
"hilch"_ of any kind: The second scene in the first 

to Von Weher'i music ; and wben one considers that 



.. je conceded 

Miss Hadson acted and sang the part of Anna very 
nicely, and greatly aided the emenible, wherever she 
appeared throughout the piece. Mr. Stretton was a 
good Caspar, Mr. Fraier a most acceptable Kodolph, 
and Mr. Lyater and Mr. Vincent did their parts of old 
Euno and young Kilian as well as need be. — Pieayviu. 
CiNCiNKATl.— The Cscilia, a aociety of about 100 
active members, ehiefly Oermans, regaled their frienda 
one evening last mouth with cluunsea and aolo* from 



Mendelssohn's Pavlut, Mniart's Idomento, Haydn's | 
"Seasons," &c. The orchestra, all but a few musi- 
eians. was a section of the soriety. The performauce 
is said to have been highly successful, and Mcndcls- 

Sunday cancertsinhalf a doien German Halls, always 
with lager beer obligalo. offer little that is edifying. 
Two good oichcstras with sterling music cniuly aeck 
to win tho attention of the public— £)eW»cA<-ifuji*- 

Vorelffn. 

We begin to suspect that ViriEB, the hornist, is a 
ficlitiooa penonage, perchance a fantastical sprite 
out the Boy's Wunda-Aom, they tell such stories of 
him. Here is the last: 

Among the curiosities to be seen in Pari* at the 
present moment Is Virier'a winter residence in the 
Rue de la Frmc des Malhutins. It is situated on the 
roof of the building, and the ingenious cornist has 
contrived, with gteal labor, to make an entrance to it 
through the side wall, which, like most of those in 
Paris, is of great thickness. The lime irquired. 

When once, however, the soal is reached, all fatigue 
ii forgotten, and the traveller revels in the elegance 
that surrounds him, and in the extensive and beautiful 
view of Paris, which spreads out far beneath him. 
Among the latciit visitors were MM. Boesini and 
Auber. 

CoLooiiE.— On the 4th insl.. Messrs. Maurin, Che- 
villard and colleagues, from Paris, gave their second 
IJuintet Soiree before a niost numerous audience. The 
clfect produced by their eiecution of Beethoven's 
quartet in A minor was very great. The audience were 
highly delighted and so were the artists, for, after the 
concert, they repeatedly exclaimed: "Oh! how well 
the public listens in Germany ! How diifcrciit it is in 
Paris!" The quartet was followed by Beethoven's 
pianoforte trio in B major, performed by Herr E. 
Franlt, Messrs. Maurin, and Cheviilnrd, The concert 

major, tfo. 7- Messrs. Maurin and Cheviltard left°he 
following day for the purpose of playing in Bonn, 
Aix-la-Cbapelle, and Dilsseldorf. A conceit which 

the lllh inst. The great feature'in it will be the 

Soduction of a new eo.Q position by Herr Ferdinand 
iller — a grand work, in two parts, for chorus, solos, 
and bill band. The text is taken from thn tenth 
chapter oft 
subject ha. _ 
Ver taerum, 

dramatic form by Professor L. Blschoff. The action 
takes place at Alba-Lcnga, and is mixed up with the 
tbundatlons of Rome, and the introduetion of tbe 
worship of Mars and Vesta. The solo part* are those 
of the Priest of Mars (barytonej, tho Priestess of 
VesU (soprano), a Oenernl of the Albani (tenor), and 
a female inhabilonl of Alba (soprano). Both the 

the second part, may be sung by the same person. 

■9 witnessing tbe action, and sometimes as partici- 



dbookafLiiy, the sa 






nclude 



^'foltoiri 



__. . .iiiidTagli- 

dcD, Signors Calmlari. Beltini, O, Bettini, Debassinl, 
lartolini, Lablaehe. Marini, Xagliaflco, etc. Macbeth 
as to have been followed by Ernajii, Jl Trmalore, 
nd RigoMfa. The audience appear not to have 
irgottcn Tamberlik, for whom loud cries are raised 
very night. 



S^o^rtisem^nfs. 



Il6deni School for the Piano-Forte 



Beat InitructlaR Book ever published 1 

It hu tmn iwarilcd the firsi Pr<» Mirds< at the lata Eitilt 
Hob at lUi Uwutaosetti IJtKillabto HnbaBlo Abd- 



A, JABLU WU. JIASON, 

OTTO DRBSKI., JDLinS KNORR. 

Dr. LOWELL MA90N, QBO. i. WRBB, 

W, B, BHADBOUr, O, F, ROOT, 

B. r. BAKBR, sad onr 300 oibera, 

ComprinlDff Uusle Ttacheni, PrlnclpEUsof Semlniriev, Ams- 

lODIBH SCHOOL FOB THE nUO-FOSTE, 

BY MATH AM HICBAR1MK>K. 
PrtM Tbrea DbUuw. 



PHTT.HARMONIC COITCEHTS. 

riHIE undenlgiiei] pmpnM u ^n a Hrles of roUR Orvliet, 

Mmi,IBT Wuhlnjtlon Str>M. sod Bdwi'i k Klrliudna^F,U 
be SMI, CABIi ZSHBAHIf. 



THIRD BKAiOM. 

THE OFRMAN TRIO, 

Anil tfartntt, Anil ^bok snb %mzz limgnukel, 

SHuHirDlIj Xctom Itwlr SubHribM and As Muideil Publle 
of Boston tlul thdr FIB8T GOHCEBT of Uw BuM of Six 

Saturday Evening, Deo. 20, 1850, 
At KtiiTi. Cbiekwiiiff'i Soomi, Xuania Tenpt*, 






B«rt will bealB pr«ta.lr at hF 
\c-Mii. *| M<7h Pufcsan of . 
I pleasure, SS, may tn liad at ( 



OTTSTAVR BATTER'S 

PHILH ABBE OHIO 80IS£BB. 

viRST nvEinira, dh. or, ism. 

At tbo Roams of Umtn. HALLKT, SATIS ft 00,, No, 408 

WaahlDgtoa Btnit. 

FBOaSAUlCEI. 

1— Qtmrtrt : a minor, op. B6, (fMir mnvnflMita.] R, WrujiiBt, 

Hem Sebn1tBs,Bckhudt, JaucnlekriaBdgaKK. 
3-Mi)M*K.nrfca, 1 

UNiKiume, [(Bnttima,) O, SAnta. 



»)ClcUy : : 
l~SoBala(Kr>BlsR')np, 47,, , 



Iban. SebDltss and Batter. 



■ta, admitting two per 
Is sdmligleB le obs cs 



to tho eoorsa, ft BV 



HANDEL AND HAYDff SOCIETY. 

Tbs mtST OOHCERT of the sgasmi wfll lain pine* on 

Bunday Breoing, Deoember as, 1856, 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

sc.A.x<rr>£ir.'s "isd:EiesxA.xi" 

will b* parfbnned, with Ihs antataaos of 
HrK J. H. LONG, 

Mil. K. A, WINTffORTII, 

Jin. I. I. HARirOOD, 

Mr. C, K. ADAIC. 

Ur. J. f. JtltAPaa, 

Ur, THOU AS BAT.1^ 

IRLLER, O^Blst, 



or of (he Bkimbit, 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WBSTriKLn, UABS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE 

GITB9 Instrmllon on Ihs TIOLIK, tbs PIANOPORTB, 



D Trovatore. Piano Solo. Con^tft 

JUST PUBLISHI 

VBRDl'S Favorit* Ojiers, IL TROTATO 

phlral ikcli-b ot the OoanKiser. Boloe tb, _.«,». .w,— — 
''DIUob's Edllkn of Scaodanl Opnai." Prioe S3. 

PnbUsbedby Oliver IMUbd, IIS WMmgliMBt. 



New Coniu of 3'iiTtniile Inrtmelioii. 

A PltACnCAL_C0DR3E_0F ^."STnrCTlONJS STKOn 



HOW MAOr, Psft L^coutabilnf 



TiBoilated 

Aur, Psft] 

^"TMehni Is iBvltad toUili : 



pndoHi. tb^attantloB 



r Dttairn, US V«Mv(oi 



96 Dlfl 

....A..... 

vjuim n Tu 
BBV. T. A. BTABKBT, 

aXOBQB WILLIAH WABBEN. 



II.A.LLET, ID.A.-^IS <Sb CO- 



Gruid) Parlor Graad) 




PIINO FORTES, 



PATXHI SUBPKHaiCm BUDGB AND GRAND ACTION. 

409 WiwblDiMn Street, Boston, 

(H«u BojlMoB Mukrt.) 



Piano-Forte InBtraotion. 



a. AITDB^ & OO., 

Depot of Foreign and American Mtuic, 

soe CHKSTNin; birket, philaheuhia, 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

PUBXiISXISXt OF 2.£T7eXO, 

Sab JBtalK In ^luUtl ^tittintln, 

GM BROADWAY, ALBANT. 



TREHOITF TEHFLE MUSIC STOKE. 

TVBITB BROTHBRS, Aggnll lot O. ANDHI t CO. 



_ .__ _ lifer thrtr Mdodeont, tiWbllnl 

FKIreTUee. Tb* UfbiM pmnlinn (■ BiLTn tIiiiiLJbii>l» 
bten unitltd ni foi the b«l Udodsani hj tLr Pen mj [nub 
sum hlr, held >1 PItufauTgh, RepWmbn, 18GS. Fim Pri- 
mixmi taan kin bocn iwudid our Ociu-BsnnoniuiDii bj tb* 
liillowing Suti Vain i—Vmnont Sutt Filr. ticld it BurUng- 
ton I Niw JerH; SUM Filr, faild St Nenrk ; Ohio SMta Filr, 
b*ld u Clenlvid ; ill held dDiini thv mnnth of SupUmber, 
IBM:— n»UD| Six FrrU Frtmiitmi In OKI aoimi : t 

N. B— Our ll«ltld»iia ud amm-Hannonlami bin Uken 
tb* Fnn Fuu O' 



It txMiillL Ths Or«ui-IIim 



nmlail tBMraBwBt of on 



pcdU tea eoBUbii dght itop*. (wo rowi «f krji, t 
oT Hdili, utndtpoDdiiDtHtarpKUIiHdi.ud ■■ 
Prfc* WOO. n* sth« it^k li prerlHly Ibo met 
encpUoa of Um pnU). File* SSEO. Frleu of 
bvm WD to nTE. Priea of Oigu Hrlodean- KOO. 
I^rot dMErlptin dnnkn ud fknbn iafonitiUon addiHi 
MA80II * HAHI.IN, 
Oiffltnifti £r. (cor. 1/ Ctorin,) .Sgii«, Mr. 



Ma. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FBOM THB COHBBBTATaBr OV LlIFIIO, 
(Htm luLnMOoD dd Uu Pluw BMldnc* 14 Hndm 



CARL ZERRAHN. 

TEACHER OF THE PPANOFORTE, 
PLUfE AND BINOINQ. 

Mrs. CARiTzERBAHN, 
teacher cf the ptano-fcrtc, 

B«BldMko« Ho. 1 'Winter Flsoa. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 



■ OTEIi. 



IGHT»S JOURNAL OF MU 

%\A\m$ for i\t Cflminf Swsnn. 

Novello's Ch^ap MUSIC3, 

O {Impoitcd ftom Efi|1ind) 

3o9y Broadway, N.r. 
Anthems for Christnas. 

T. I., 19 cti. SlogI* Toal pun, la cU, CUua Mpr, i sti. 
OBOCB— Behold, 1 brim joa llnd lldlnga : >,*.I.>., l»cl>. 
QHKE!«R— Bobold, I bring JOD glad Udlngi ; fop two TreblH 

or Trnofi, wltb Cborui fer Itanc tdIcm, SS «du. Ecpanta 

BAHDKL.— Forbeholdd-rtmafc Hwit. 1i!,_m 
Tlie pwipir tb^ nikiql lo darlinMi. Air 1. 1 " *™'*' 
For unlaiiFa Child k bom. 81 eta. Pe]!. too. pcTta, !Eeti. 
Babold, ■ VirfiD (ball connita ; and 01 Ihoa Iblt tollot ; 
Alto Soki end Cbomi, SI ea, Dluo, 8td. 6 eu. Sepuala 
nal pan*, lie cU. 
JACKSON, (tfaibam.)— flbert and ^tf ADUkani, laltmbla 

ShiK, hnfina: (4 njina,) 211 rU. Sep. TDCal parU, IS Gt>. 

ZiDD •- Ihal brlngHii nMd tiding*, H *okt>,l » °ti. 

! come hlthei and bvhold, (4 iclcn,) eS eU. 
NOTELLO— SIngnnlDtbiLord: Hbort ADlhpm tOr >. 1 t.» 

wltb a Tena fbr Four Tnblei, IB em. Small clui oopjr, tu 

Kara, B eta. SapaiaTa TOcal pant, 19 CM. 
PDHCELL.—fiehDld, I btlDg }ou Glad T1d\n|a ; Tn fall Men. 
Vam, I, t. >. B8 <sO. B«pari>tt chnrul parla, 13 eta. 

Dvhold,! briLiODu QUd Tilling, fjihridged from the aboT*,) 
from Bojrct'a C*tb«'ral Miule. Vena, «. T. a. 26 oU. B>- 

TITTOEIIA.— Brbnld. I brine ^aa Olad Tldlnn: 1. A. I. >., 
Folio (In, 19 eu. CUM cop^. In bor, 3 cU. 

Carols for Christmss-tide, 

Bat (u Anokot Malodlts, bj Ifaa Rri. Taoug BnJiou, H. A. 

Words, prlDclpnll; In Imlmlon or tbr orUlaal, b; Um 

Ber.J.H. KuuhH. A. 

ISmoiSaa, 18 

" poat-fm, .......................... 15 

■' (s packru or 50, 6 flO 

" bound In anirtetclatti,. 3S 

" eompraaaod (bur tocal parti, 1t6 

TlMH Cirola ma; ba lung bjr « Solo Toi», iriUl aoroiDpiiil- 
meDt fer the Piano and Orgxn, In which fbrm tbcy ara printed 
In Mule Folio. Ad litiii'm local parta fbr Alto, Tenor, and 
Ban, hiTe bnn added. In ordrr that, whan tbna Tdcn an 

NOVEI.I.O'B laVBIC STORE, 
389 Brniidw»7, Nsw Tork, 

And U Se Dhu alml, Bobo 5q»ra, and SI Ponltrj, LoudOB. 
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ChaxBcters of Hodcal Initroments. 

(Okuwd ttttm HHKn BiEuoi-*} 

ras Tioi-nr. 

Instrumenli played mlh a how, of which tbe 
combioalion forms vhat is soincwbtit improperlj 
lermei) a qiiatuor, are the base and cooatituent 
element of the whole orcheBtra. From them ig 
evolved the greatPSt power of expreaeion, and aa 
, incontealable variety of difierent qnalities of 
tone. Violins pariitiilarly are capable of a hoat 
of apparently irii'onaigtent sbadei of expression. 
They possess (aa a whole) forre, lightness, grace, 
accenta both glooniy and gay, thouaht, and pasr 
sion. The only point is, to kngw how to make 
them speak. Moreover, it is not needful to cal- 
culale for them — as for wind instruments — lh& 
duration of a koiding-note, and to contriTs for 
them occasional rests ; they are sure never to be 

rat of brealh. Violins are faithful, intelligent, 

kctive, and indefatijjable lerTanta. 
Slow and tender melodies, confided too oflcik 

lon-a-days to the wind instrameDts, arc never- 
theless never belter rendered than by a mass of 
violins. Nothing can equal the touching sweet- 
ness of a score of 6rat Btrint^s made to sing by 
twenty well-skilled bows. That ii, in fact, the 
true female voice of the orchestra — a voice at 
once paiwionate and chaste, heart-rending, yet 
soft, which can weep, sigh and lament, chant, 
pray and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents, 
OS none other can do. An impenreptible move- 
tnent of the arm, an almost unconscious sentiment 
on the part of him who experiences it, producing 
I scarcely any apparent effect when executed by a 
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single violin, shall, when mtdtiplied by a number 
ofthem in nuison, eive forth enchanting grada- 
tion, irresistible impulse, and accents which pene- 
tr«te to the very heart's core. 

The trmolo, simple or double, by many vio- 
lins, prodnces several excellent effects ; it ex- 
presses trouble, agitation, terror, shades of plana, 
of mtiioforte, and oi ftrrtaiimo, when it is placed 
on one or two of die three strings, G, D, and A; 
and when it is notcarried much above the middle 
B flat. It baa something of a stormy, violent 
character, in tbe/orfiufma on the middle of the 
first or second string. It becomee, on the con- 
trary, aerial, an<;elic, when employed in several 
parts, and pianuiimo, on the nigh notes of the 
hr«t string. Hie tremalQ below and in Ibe middle 
of the third and of the fourth siring, is much 
more, characteristic in fortiteima, if the bow strike 
the strings near the bridge. In large orchestras, 
and where the performers take pains to give it its 
full effect, it produces a sound like that of a 
rapid and powerful cascade. This mode of exe- 
cution should be indicated by the words — near 
(Ae bridge. A fine application of this kind of 
tremolo occurs in the scene of the oracle, in the 
first act of Gluck's Aicette. The effect of the 
tremuloiisness of the second violins and violas is 
there redoubled by the grand and emphatic pro- 
gression of the double basses, by the blow simck 
from time to time in the firet violins, by the suc- 
cessive introduction of the wind instruments, and 
lastly by the sublime recilalioe which this aurging 
of the orchestra accompanies. I know nothing M 
this kind more dramatic or more terrible. 

Harmonic! are those sounds which are gene- 
rated by touching the strings with the fingnrs of 
the left hand, so aa to divide ihera in their length, 
yet not with aofficient pressure to place them in 
contact with the finger-board, as is the case for 
ordinary sounds. 

These Harmonics possess a singular character 
of mysterious soflness; and the extreme acute- 
nesa of some of them affords the violin, in the 
opper part, an immense compaaa. They are 
jialural, or arl'ijicial. 

Some performers sound double strings in hai^ 
monies ; but this effect is so difficult to nbtain, 
and consequently so hazardous that composers 
can never be advised to write it- 

The harmonics of the fourth string have some- 
thing of the quality of a flute ; they are preferable 
for delivering a slow air; Paganini employed 
them with wonderful success In the prayer of 
Moses. The harmonics of the other airings ac- 
quire delicacy and lenuitv in proportion as they 
are higher ; it is precisely this character, and 
their crystalline quality, which renders them ap- 
propriate to chords Ibat may be called fairy-like ; 
that is to say, to those effects of barmony which 
inspire brilliant musings, and cariT- the imagina- 
tion towards the most graceful fictions of the 
poetical and aupematoraf world. However they 
may have become familiar,' now-a-days, to our 
^oung violinists, tbey should never be employed 
in a lively movement ; or at least care should be 
taken not to give them rapid successions of notes, 
if their perfect execution ia to be ensured. 

Sordiaei (or mutes) are little wooden imple- 
ments which are placed on the bridge of stringed 



instmmente in order to deaden their 
Bess; and which give them at the same time a 
mournful, mytterions and softened tone, which is 
frequently to be felicitously applied in all stvlea 
of motic. Sotdines are most generally used in 
slow pieces ; but they serve scarcely leas well, 
when the subject of Ine piece admits it, for rapid 
and light designs, or for accompaniments of hur- 
ried rhythm. Glnck has effectually proved this 
in bis sublime Italian monolf^e of ^fceite, " Cbi 
mi parla." 

The ctiatom is, when employing sordines, to 
cause them to be used by all the band of stringed 
' — '' " nevertheless, there are certain cir- 
lore frequent than may be imagined, 
under which sordines placed in a single part (in 
the first violins, for instance,) will color the in- 
strumentation with a very particular impression, 
by the mixture of clear sounds and veiled sounds. 
There are others also, where the character of the 
melody is sufiScienlly dissimilar from that of the 
accompaniments, which render the nse of tlie 
sordine advisable. 

The Pizzicato is stilt in general nse for instra- 
ments played with the bow. The sounds ob- 
tained Dy vibrating the strings with the finger, 
produce accompaniments approved by singers, 
since tbey do not cover the voice ; they do well 
also fcM" symphonic effects, even in vigorons 
orchestral sallies, either in the whole band of 
stringed instruments, or in one or two parts 
abne. 

AccompanimeBts piczicalo piano, have always 
a graceful effect ; they afford a sense of repose 
to the hearer, and impart, when not abused, 
varietr to the aspect of tne orchestra. In future, 
donblfess, more original and striking effects will 
be obtained from piziicato, than have hitherto 
been essayed. ViotiDisb, not considering pizra- 
calo as an intefrral portion of violin-playing, have 
studied it but liltle. 

Some of our young violinists have learned fVom 
Paganini to execnte rapid pizzicato descending 
scales, by plucking the strings with the fingers of 
the ten hand resting on the neck of the instrument, 
and the pizzicato paasaees (still with the left hand) 
witb a mixture of str^es from the bow, or even 
as serving for accompaniment to an air played by 
- These vanons feats will doubtless be- 
jnrse of time, familiar to every violin- 
and then will be available in compo- 



the bow. These 



Violins are able, aaw-Ordays, to ezecnle what- 
ever they will. They play up to the e:Ltreme 
height as easily as to the middle ; passages the 
most rapid, designs the most eccentric, do not 
dismay them. In an on;bestra, where (hey are 
sufficiently numerous, that which one fails to 
perform is done by others ; and the result is that, 
without any apparent mistake, tbe phrase is de- 
livered as the author wrote it. 

In eases, however, where the rapidity, compli- 
cation and height of a passage would reader it 
too hazardous, or merely that more surenesi and 
neatness of execution sbonlil be obtained, it 
should be dispersed ; that is to say, the man ol 
violins should be divided, and one portion given 
to some and the rest to others. In this way, the 
passage of each part is sprinkled witb little recta 
unperceived by the hearer ; thus allowing, aa it 
were, breathing^epaco to the violinists, and af- 
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rordlng tbpm lime to take the difficaltlet care- 
fully, Id fti to ^JTG the necessary £nnaen for a 
Tlgorou3 nuDtery (rf'tbe ttriQga. 



or all the instruments in th>> nrcheitra, the one 
whow exi-ellpnt qualities hai'e been lon<;e<t mis- 
npprccintcd, is the viola. It is no less agile thnn 
the violin ; iba sounJ of its strings ia pdculiarij 
telling; ils upper notes are distinguished bj their 
moururiilly pjs^unRle aorent; and its quality of 
lone Hhoj^etllKr, of a protound melanL'hoty, diHurs 
from that of other matruoicnta played with a 
bow. It has, nererthelesa, been long neglecled, 
or put to a ura as unimportant as ineffeclual — 
that of merely doubling, in ortave, the upper 

Crt or the bass. There are many causei that 
re operated to induce the unjust servitude of 
this noble instrument Id ihe firdt place the 
Diiijority of the composers of the last century, 
rarely writing four real parls, B«an:ely knew 
what to do with it ; and when they did not readi- 
ily find some (illing'Up notes in the chords for it 
lo do, they hastily wrote the fatal col Bono, some- 
times with so moch inattention, that it produced 
a doubling in the octave of tlie basses, irrecon- 
cilable either with the harmony or the melody, 
or with both one and the other. Moreover, it 
was unfortunately impossible, at that time, to 
write auylbiug for the violas of a prominent 
character, requiring even ordinary skill in execu- 
tion. Viola players were alwiiys taken from 
amon^ the refuse of violinists. Whea a mu^cian 
found himself incapable of creditably filling the 
place' of violinists, be took refuge among the 
violas. Hunee it arose that tbe viola performers 
knew neither how lo play the violin nor the 
viola. It mu't even be admitted that at the 
presi^at time this prejudice against the viola part 
IS not altf^ether destroyed ; and that there are 
sdll, in Ihe best orchestras, many viola-players 
who are not more proGcient on that instrument 
than on the violin. But the mischief resulting 
from this forbearance towards them, it daily be- 
coming more felt ; and, little by little, the viola will, 
like other inetrumeuts, be confided only to clever 
bands. Its quality of tone so strongly attracts 
and captivatM the attention, that it ia not neces- 
rary to have in the orchestra quite so many violas 
as tei'Ond violins; and the expressive powers of 
this quality of tone are so marked, that, in the 
rare ovcasions when the old masters aflonlud its 
display, it never failed to fulfil their intention. 
The profound impression is well known, which is 
produced by that movement in the Iphigenia ia 
Tauride, where Orestes, overcome with fatigue, 
panting, oppressed with remorse, grows more 
tranqud as he repents: " Composure lulls ag^n 
my heart 1 " while tbii orcheslra, deeply agitated, 
utters sobs and convulsive sighs, attended through- 
out by the fearful and perseveriag mutter of Ihe 
viokui- Although, in this unspeakably fine piece 
of inspiration there is not a note of voice or in- 
struments without its sublime intention, yet it 
should be noticed that the fascination exercised 
over the hearers, and the sensation of horror 
which causes Iheir eyes lo dilate and fill with 
tears, are principally attributable to the viola 
[larl, to the quality of its third string, lo its syn- 
copated rhyihm, and to the strange eflect of uni- 
son resulting from the syncopation' of the A 
abruptly broken off in tbe middle by another A 
in the basses marking a difiiireul rhyihm. 



In the overture of Iphlgnnia in Autide, Gluck 
has ingeniously made them sustain alone tbe 
lower part of the harmony ; not so much, in ihis 
case, for the sake of producing an elTecI arising 
from tbe peculiarity ot tbeir quality of tone, but 
in order to accompany as softly as possible the 
air of the first violins, and to heighten the tre- 
mendous impresnon of the basses coming in upon 
the /i>r(« after a considerable number of rests. 
Sacchini has also given the lower part to the 
violas alone, in the air of (£dipus: " Your court 
became my refuge," without intending, however, 
to prepare an outburst. On tbe contrary, the 
instrumentation here gives to the phrase of melo- 
dy it accompanies a most delic"— "-'~ -"■' 
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freshness. Melodies on the high strings of tLe 
TioU have a marvellous beauty in scenes of a 
religious and antique character. Spontini was 
tbe first to conceive ibe idea of assigning tbe 
melody to them in several passAjios of his admi- 
rable prayers in the Vtstale. M^hul, allured by 
the sympathy existing between the tone of the 
viola and the ironginative character of Onianic 
poetry, constanlly availed himself of ibem, even 
to the exclusion of the violins, in his opera of 
Uihnl. Ileuce arose wliat the criiu-s of the time 
called an intolerable monotony detrimental to 
the work's succcas. It was in reference to this 
that Gr^lry exclaimed: "I'd give a guinea to 
bear a first string J " This quality of the viola, 
BO choice when it is judiciously emploved and 
skilfully contrasted with the qualities ol" lone of 
violins and other inslruraents, necessarily loon 
palls; it is too unvaried, and too much imbued 
with mournfulncss, for Ibis lo be otherwise. It is 
not unfrequent, at the present day, to divide the 
violas into first and second violas; and in orubes- 
tras like that of the opera, there ia no dilSculty In 
writing for thein thus ; but in others, where there 
are scarcely four sr five violas, this division can 
only serve lo diminish the eETect of a body 
already weak in itself, and vhich the other in- 
Btrumenls are ever tending to overwhelm. It 
should also be remarked that tbe majority of 
violas at present used in our French orchestras 
are far from possessing the requisite degree of 
power; they have neither the size, nor conse- 
quently the atrencth of tone of veritable violaa — 
being almost violins slruna wilb viola strinzi. 
Mudical directors should absolutely prohibit ihe 
use of these monnrnl instruments; the slender 
sonoroueneas of which impairs one of the most 
interesting parts in the orcheslra, by depriving it 
of energy,and oflts fine depth of tone. 

When tbe violoncellos play the air, it is some- 
times excellent lo double tbem in unison by the 
violas. The lone of the violoncellos then ac- 
quires additional roundness and purity, without 
becoming less predominant. An example of this 
is the theme of the Adagio in Beethoven i C minor 
Symphony. 
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Open in Franoe— The Sonth of Bebnti. 

[CornapandnKa of tbi N. Oitauu PlajDDo.) 

Paris, Nov. 18, 1856. 

This ia the month of debuts (except in this city) 
from the Channel to the Mediterranean. Every 
year all tbe dramatic and operatic companies of 
the French towns and cities, save Paris, are 
renewed, and the old actors, who are re-eoga^ed, 
OS well as the new candidates for public fjvor, 
must come before the public in ihrce several 
pieces, at three several times, and receive tbe 
applause or the hisses, or the tumult bi^lween the 
bisseis and applauders. Judge of the agony of 
the poor player on these eventful nights. His 
bread, the year's bread of bis wife and children, 
depend upon tbe humor of the fickle mob I . If he 
is rejected, he wanders from town lo town in hope 
of a more favorable pit — these changes make 
dreadful inroads upon his meagre income— debts 
accumulate — the wardrobe diminishes — and char- 
coal or the river ends the sad story ] • • • 

Tbe pay of the lyrical artists is far superior to 
that of the histrionic actors, because the public 
now-a-da}'s is more favorable to operas than to 
plays ; lyrical educations are more expensive than 
the education given to players, their expenses for 
costumes are greater, and above all, their career 
ia a very short one — especially in towns fond of 
Verdi. Thus, while the usual pay of a grand 
opera first tenor is $200 a month, an opera comique 
first tenor is SI 20 a month, a first barytone is &100, 
a first bass is SlOO, a second basa is SSO; a prima 
donna of opera comique is $'200, ■ prima donna 
of grand opera is StSO, a fir^t dugazon ii $80. 
The usual pa^ of comedians is, for the leading 
juveniles, S60, second juvenile S20, low comedians 
S30, leading lady S60, second lady $40, duenna 
S20. Most of the company receive some S20 or 
S18 a month, and on this miserable pittance they 
are obliged to dress, pay their return fare lo Paris, 
and live during the four summer months when the 



theatres are closed 1 What agony, what privations, 

are not concealed beneath the painted check and 
the glittering costume of the tower ranks of the 
French players I Tbe expenses of a mauager of 
one of these provincial theatres, where trrand opera, 
opera comique, comedy, drama, and vaudeville 
are given, in a second class city, (of from sixty to 
eighty thousand inhabitants,) are about 325,000 
for ihe ei^ht months the theatre is open. 

As you may readily guess, the month of debuts 
ia the most interesting month of the year in the 
provincial towns; and all persona who &y lo the 
country or the capital during Ibe summer months 
make it a point of duty to return to their 
reaidennes in time to vote at the season of debuts. 
1 heard the other day a good story told about 
these di^buts. In a town some leagues south of 
Paris, where tbe old dramatic traditions are 



taking place. A new cantatrice appeared as the I 
curtain rose, and certainly her appearance was I 
far from being in her favor. She sang, and | 
wounded the public ear wiih a hoarse, sharp, I 
untuned, uncultivated voice. The public hap- ' 
pcned to be in its patient mDr>d that evening, and i 
Ibe oanlatrice's first song was ^eted with an icy 
silence. The opera went on in ils uaual course, | 
and the debutante presently was required to sing ' 
a second solo. She sang worse than at first. The I 
audience hissed, grimly out without violence, until 
they perceived one man applauding, and applaud- | 
ing wiih enlhuuasm. This sight excited tbeir 
passions, and they hived and screamed with great I 
uproar : " Down with Mademoiselle ! Refused ! 
Refused I" The solitary applauder, fired with ; 
zeal, become more lusty in his applause, and cried | 
with itentorian lungs, "Bravo I Vive Mademoi- 
selle I Accepted I Accepted 1" For a quarter of ] 
an hour this unei^ual contest lasted, and at last 
(since the cantalrice was both ugly and without 
taleni) their curiosity became roused by so much 
obstinacy as he exhibited, and tbey asked him 
how it was potuhle for hitn to applaud such a 
singer. " MeasieurB," he replied, " I applaud 
Mademoiselle for this simple reason, which I am 
sure all of you will appreciate i I have not the 
honor of living in this town— I am by birlh » 
Parisian, by profession a bagman — I am conse- 
quenlly obliged to visitagreat many departments, 
and snjoum in a great many towns ; I have 
spent a fortnight here, and I leave to-morrow 
never lo return. If you refuse Mademmselle she 
will try lo gel an engagement elsewhere, and I 
shall run the lisk of meeting her in one of the 
towns where I am going; if, on the contrary you 
accept her I have nothing to fear, and I can travel 
in peace, with the pleasing certainty of never 
again hearing tbA cantatrice whom 1 find in every 
rp'pect horrible." I^ng and loud shouts of 
laughter greeted this reply, which sealed the poor 
prima donna's fate. 

I now quit the country lor Paris, where we are 
beginning to assume something of the winter's 
animation. At the Grand Opera, wo have poor 
Mme. Medori struggling with might and main 
against the icy ulence ol the parquettc, and the 
low but deep curses of the manager of the opera, 
who wishes she was at the— frontie- '*''— — -■:— 
are all favorable to her. M. Fii 
" Here is an illustrious cantAtrice, of an 
able merit, endowed with a soprano vdce, wliich 
for force, sonorouanessand brilliancy, is unequaled ; 
an aclren full of spirit and fire, who has been 
applauded and admired on Ibo principal stages of 
Surope— here she ii suddenly paralyzed by the 
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equivocal and reserved reception she received the 
first evening she appeared, from a small and 
almost imperceptible number in the vast theatre 
of the opera. Here is a woman, struck with 
stupor and inaction, unable to recognize her public 
and herself What, so much will, so much intelli- 
gence, BO much study, so much labor, so many 
Buccessea, so many triumphs, cannot arm her, 
cannot defend ber a^inst a groundless, boundless 
apprehension I This ice must be broken, this 
misunderstanding must be cleared." All this, 
however, is in vain. Mme. Medori has an attack 
of " stage fright" every time she appears on tbe 
boards of the Grand Opera. We have had here 
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A two-itct opera, bj nn Italian named Bilella, a 
prottgi <i{ PrincB Poniatoiriki, a " so-9oith " 
unilaiion of R'rwiiii. We have had Mario — lazy, 
■poilt Mario — m II Barbiere de Siviglia, and a 
most favorable cj^but of a Mile. Steffanonp, who, 
Dnknown anil unheralded, engaged one night after 
the Italian Opera's doora were open, as a make 
ihift, to replace Mme. Frezzolini, who had fallen 
sudilenir sick, received by the aodicnca not onlj 
coldly, but witii hi«ei; and who in half an hoor 
carried away the hoiue, and is now engaged at a 
good round entn I 



Mniio and Edncatum. 

Richards Storrs Willis, Esc^^., Editor of the 
Mutieid World, having been invited to speak 
before the Board of Eilucation of this eily, on the 
Relations between Musiu and Education, delivered 
the first of a series of lectures on that subject, in 
the Ilall of the Board, on Saturday evuning. 
There waa a very larjte audienfc, and the lecture 
was preceded and followed by musical perform- 
ances, executed in excellent style by the young 
ladies of the Normal School, led by G. H. Curtis. 
Mr. Aplomnias gave one ei his exquisite harp 
solos, by special invitation. 

Mr. Willis spoke for an hour, and was beard 
wii|i great attention. 

At^er alluding to the nniventality and signifi- 
cance of the language of Music, he proceedud to 
treat of the relations th%t exist between it and 
Educ ■ " 

thing 

itself in music. The word education, however, 
involves a great deal : its significance reaches 
beyond the intellect, includes the heart, compre- 
hends the afiections. Hence Music, the language 
of the heart, is the most befitting medium 
through which the cultivation of the intellect and 
heart should dow. The lecturer pointed out the 
defects of modem music ; it has come to be too 
much cultivated for its collateral advantages ; it 
has become rather a demonstrative aociely accom- 
plishment than an interior, refining art. Music, in 
the modern sense, means aslonlBbmenl, — it urad 
to mean pleasure. Not that the speaker under- 
valued technical progress in any art, but the 
difficulty is that composital art docs not keep pace 
with mechanical. The pioneers of the modern 
school of piaiiismhave been men of unquesiionable 
ability ; Thalberg is every inch an artist — Liszt is 
a prtKligious genius. But these men, like a few 
oflheirdiBcinleaas well, are accidentals in musical 
life. Tfaey know Art, as well as the piano, yet h 
is by too many of their ungif\ed imitstors that 
such anitcs are played with music. If, side by 
side with every great performer of music, a great 
composer were born, who could wed great per- 
formance with immortal music ; if with every 
Liszt was a Beethoven ; if, with fill his capacity in 
coinjiojition, with eveiy Thalberg were a Mozart ; 
if with every Mendulssohn and every Chopin there 
were two iDore just like them, (for they combined 
both gifts in one,) — then when we go to a concert 
might we be sure of hearing music as well as 
seeing prodigies. Mr. Willis put in a plea for 
home music — for society munc would alnays take 
care of itself — and held it to be absurd to educate 
children on an art scale as grand as though their 
capacity reallyjustified il, and they were actually 
to become distinguished singers or public concert 
players. This was but waste of time and money. 
To accept the fact that mediocrity is the rule, and 
genius the exception, il, in fact, to regulate the 
musical education of children. It will regulate, 
first, the time given to the study : and second, the 
style and degree of art to be attempted. For 
excellence is essential, whatever be attempted ; 
empyrieism is detestable whether in hii^h or low 
art. This point was enlarged upon with marked 
earnestness — the speaker claiming that we need 
to return to simples in music, as in many other 
things, — musical simples, which are practicable for 
home purposes ; which are sulteil to quiet fireside 
evenings, and to please the children withal j which 
nnutres not the lime and money of years to g^in, 
ana when gained, ncarlv as much time and as 
much manvy to retain, but which may ensily be 
gained by a persistent, gradual culture, and not 



at the expense of other important things. The 
best general basis for home music, he held, is not 
to be found at home — but is to be found at school. 
In regard to instrumental muiiic, he argued that 
the pianoforte is far too exclusively ciiliivated, to 
the exclusion of t!ie guitar and harp, both graceful 
and attractive. Exercise in sight-reading of music 
was recommended, for this is an accomplishment, 
now too much neglected, which involves the soul 
of musical pleasure and interest. In conclusion, 
there were a few pleasant words to the Board of 
Education, and the lecture ended. The second 
will be delivered at the same place, on Saturday 
evening next.— JT. Y. Daily Timet. 



ABtuAnt Chnreh Hniio. 

(From ttai LoDdoti AUrtuevn.) 
Prof. Sir F. Ouseley's leclore on Ancient 
Church Music, delivered at Oxford on the 12th, 
" the first of this 
re trust, as an cc , 
whether Churchmen, laymen, artists or members 
of congregations, are beginoing to weary of the 
fopperies which a set of persons — active in 
proportion to their want of taste and understanding 
— have endeavored to fasten upon the ntual of 
the Church of England. While we have always 
owned ihat the interest of " the toties" and 
" chants," " Ambrosian and Gregorian," must be 
recognized by every one who tliinks on the 
subject; — while, under certain scenic conditions, 
anil in conjunction with particular anocialions, 
their eflect has a solemn gravity (not wholly clear 
of grinmcss) which nothing more modern can 
produce, — from a very early period of the " move- 
ment" we have lost no opportunity of pointing 
cut, that to attach any traaitjonal sanctity to these 
rude old melodies was, virtually, to place barbarism 
on the altar; or else to claim for Art an origin 
which the boldest human definers of divine 
inspiration would shrink, wb imagine, from ascrib- 
ing to it. Further, we have as often called the 
attention of the wranglers and formalists to the 
certainty of all musical traditions being more or 
less impure. Supposing even the antique natation 
mastered, supposing it reduced into modern clefs 
and scales — then comes the question of extent to 
which expression is modified by manner of execu- 
tion. To appreciate the range of such variety, it 
is sufficient to point to the Sistine " Misereres" at 
Rome — ao magical there, so powerless in every 
other place. In short, whensoever real inquiry is 
barred by formalbm, faith must be laid aside for 
fanaticism, and Art must perish ; and with it, at no 
distant period, all true reverence. The above is 
mere recapitulation, eo far as the Alhen<riim is 
concerned ; but we are glad tn see that othera who 
have a voice potential are stirring in the question 
— preaching healthy action as Setter than pabv 
—justifying the right to inquire, on the one hand, 
and decrying, on the other, the subslitulion of 
hearsay sympathies for true knowledge. The 
concluding words of the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley's 
lecture, time and place considered, carry no small 
weight with them. " Would," said he, in taking 
leave of his audience, " that those men in our own 
dsy, who love to praise Gregorian music to the 
exclusion of nil other, would in this psr^cular fake 
example by St. Gregory himself, and strive rather 
to devote the best they can find to the service of 
the Church^tbe best, and not the oldett — and let 
them remember, too, that those only are qualified 
Id judge lahiit is best, who have themwlves mastered 
the art in all its phases, and studied it in all its 



0. F. Benkert aad hi* W(«fa. 

Some one sends us a copy of the Philadelphia Sil- 

urdoyMaxl,oC Dec 13, rantsining in arlicle about 
this young composer (to whom we hare already al- 
ludeil), marked: '- 7'A/i is Korti cspyt'i^." As an 
amasing specimen of exlravHgant eulogy, we think it 
is ; indeed we know not whether the sender is in ear- 
nest or in joke. Of coune we do not know that the 
yoiinf prodigy referred to is not snother Mendelssohn 
or Hozart, sinre we have not heard or seen his com- 



positions ; bat it Is safe to assnme that snch " tall " 
comparisons as some of these, applied to any new 
man, are extravagant, and will be mare iiit tn injurs 
than to help his cause. We ore >;lii 1 however to 
copy the information given sfiout Mr, Brnken's 
labors ; and as for the comments, the reader will 
attach what weight ha pleases to them. 

"Whstl" methinks tod say — "what? an Ameri- 
can mnsician like Mendelssohn and Weber!" And 
yet it is true. Georife Felix Benkert, the subject of 
this sketch, was bom in Gennantown, a small village 
near Philadelphia, and ha ring displayed a great talent 
for mui-ic, his father sent him to Earope, that he 
might complete bimself nnder such a master as Lind- 
paintner, the author of the " Standard Bearer." 
Undersuch a master.hesoou ripened into a muiician; 
mastering the science of hsrmooy, and disserting the 
classical compositions of the great masters. America 
is unquestionably a prccadous nation ; she lias lived 
more, and to better ndvuntagc, during the last fifty 
years, thsn stl the nations of Europe in Iwire thnl 
period of lime. Look at her from any point of view, 
and one mnst acknowledge that no nation erer pro- 
duced men so great in every deparlmenl of icieni^ 
en and discovery. This is not mere talk; let fscis 
be confirmation strong as holy writ. In history, what 
nation can show a superior to Bancroft or Prescutt ! 
Let England compare her Waller Scott and Bnlwer 
with our Cooper and Irving, and she Kill find that 
they emerge from it, not only unscathed, hut the 
heller off for the comparison. And. so too, we hare 
a Washington in war, a Webster in oralory, a Long- 
fellow in poetry, snd in music, that divine nn which, 
though created flrst, was ihe Inst to tie perfected ; a* 
Germany haih gi<en the wnrlcl a Thalberg and a 
Mendelssohn, so America, the young Giant of the 
West, hath produced a Gottschulk and a Uenkert, the 
former bom on the banks ' ' 
Miuissippi, and ihe latter i 
flowing Delaware. How do the associilions and 
scenes of youth mould the mind of the mun 1 Wbiisc 
the young artist of the South involuntarily bears yon 
away, like unto his native Mississippi, by the nervous 
and resisilesa torrent of notes, making ths piano start 
as a thing of life, under his creative nngem, breaking 
all barriers which resist the tempesluons flood, till 
like the great Father of Waleis it is at last conquered 
by its own eiement, the musician of ths Norili por- 
trays upon his instrument as a shower of )iearls, a 
melody, clothed in a garb at oocc as flooring and 
classical as the watera of his own native Delaware. 
Disdaining the clever trickery of modern pinno 
players, the clonds of arpeggios continually obscur- 
ing a sun which never rises, he relics upon the pure 
classical creations imbibed at the foantsin of harmony, 
of which Mendelssohn, Beethoven. Haydn, Weber 
and Chopin are the springs, cnntiining, ns they do, 
all tbo lite and soul of musical composition. 

It is notorious that Beethoven wns incorrect and 
uncertain as a player ; and yet, whut name < an be 
coupled wiih that uoble anist, whose fame, like his 
music, is eternni 1 And ao it is with Benkert ; it is 
no', by his playing one must judge of him so much 
as by hi* music. Our renders must forgivs us if we 
apponrextravagnnt in praise, but we are writing under 
the excitement produced by his music; it is still 
ringing in our ears, snd engrosses all our tbooirhls: 
our brain is still wild with the impression produced 
on us hy hearing his " Cordelia," being the music to 
Shakspeiire's King Lear, in five acts. KiiigX<eart 
what a field for genius I Lear, of whom the great 
Forrest is ths mightv peraonalion, is now embellished 
by another American. Who will d.ny to Chopin's 
Marche Ftaubre ihe gjeateil meed oF prnisc 1 And 
yet we, who hive studied and admired Chopin, were 
surprised at the funeral march in ihe T act ; we were 
fairly enchanted ; the melody seemed lo float npon 
the air like spirits of the dead; carh falling cadence 
seemed to waft Ihe soul into another sphere, convert- 
ing for Ihe time being ihe melody into on airy ladder, 
hv which the dead might slowly ascend unto Ihe 
higheal heaven. But great as this was, we were 
hardly prepared for the wild subliniily of hia liltii act, 
portraying the death of King Latr; the angels_ of 
heaven seemeil quietly preparing lo lake possession 
of his soul, but the legions of hell buckle on their 
armor to contend. Then the air is swelling with the 
tern ficl combat. Lear seems ihonghiful, hut octa- 
sionally spesk", being moved Bltematclv hy the 
contending wairlora of heaven and hell. Thia 
cannot forever last, and the mighly Michool, alwan. 
the Napoleon of heaven, decides the fray, and the 
spirit of Lear is wafted upon a thousand spears into 
the pmsenee ot his Greater. 

His poWBis of eompojition do not end here — they 
ara the feellnes of man. His 
■n in America, hnt it remains tot 



operas are not known in 
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the Americnn people to Mf wlnther ihej ifaall hear 
them or not we «!K mention hII that we have ai 

S heard of: Vtaia, an opera in three acu, from 
ikipeare'E " Twelfth Night " ; and he is row Bn- 
cnged on ■ nationiil American opem called Logait, 
illnstraiJDg an incident in the life of thai celebrated 
Indian chief. Thc«e are hia grander operas, and we 
qniMlion whether their initranientalitT and melody 
be gnrpasied hy many of Heyerboer^ and Verdi'i. 
Bia opera buffa are Une vitile a Pierre It grxaid K\A 
Tlie Dragon of Wantttg, in three acts. He has writ- 
ten, BB yet, but one grand eonetria \ bat if he nerer 
writee anolhcr, tliig one in A Sat m^jor, wonld estab- 
lish hia rcpntalion Among musicians. We can only 
■ay that we nerer listened to as clnisienl a concerlo 
at any concert in America (but one, and that was 
Weber"*) la that played bj Benkert, It is rich in 
melody, loFiy in oatline, and splendid in harmony. 
He has nlso composed a grand mass ; this is Ibe test 
whereby llie musician may be judged. We huTO not 
heard it yet, but if we can rely on the critics of 
Vienna, it is rut in conception and bold in execu- 
tion, embodrinir the melody of Moinrt and the har- 
mony of Beethoven. Of it the foUowing letter 
speaks bctiar than any terms of praise that we are 
master of: 

YitTOix, lOth Feh., 18SS. 
Gko. F. BiincBitT, Esq., Fhila. 
a I s: Th. 1,1^; 



. .. . (pves the andenrigned the gratifying 
of expressing their wannest thanks to yoa. Hon- 
ored SIT, with the amirance that the recollection of 
this exqnisite compoiilion, disposing all hearts (o 
devotion, has created a Listing impression opon all 
loTcrs of tacT^d masic, and that the day upon which 
it was gninled them to listen to its melodious strains 
will continue imperishable in the annahi of the So- 
ciety, permit US, honored sir, to express these senti- 
ments of rme esteem, united with the sincere wish 
that your glorious talent may long continue lo the 
l^ry of Qo(I and his holy Chnrcb. 

FsAvo. Trili., Pres. 
No more flattering testimonial could be tiiiTen a 
man ; even the difference of faith was overcome, and 
fbrced praise to well-merited talent. 



lor l>wl|ht>i Joomal of Hula. 

Kiuio Tmehen. 

What would the world t».y if the author of 
" Mother Goose's Melodiea " thoald be placed on 
the list of poets? and how would ibo critics be 
ofiunded if a mere dabbler in water-color draw- 
ings should Bspiro (a the rank of a fintt-rate 
artist ! 

Tet one of the noblest arts ever given to man 
is daily and openly debased \>}f mere pretender* 
to the title of " Mueician." 

Music is indeed worthy of being called a noble 
art, for it everywhera entwines itself with the 
highest and purest feelings of which hnman nature 

Bot D17 object in writing this article is lo call 
the attention of the pablic generally to a certain 
class of mnsiiMeachers, now in the United States. 
The conntiy is flooded with them, of both sexee, 
and of all ages ; and I vcntnre to my, that them 
is not one in ten, on an average, who is fitted lo 
be an intlmctor in the art. 

Fint of all, a muucal teacher shonld have a 
love almost amounting to enthusiasm, for his pro- 
fession. If be baa not the true inspiration in 
himself, he cannot awaken it in otben. No one 
eboald ever attempt to teach merely as an easy 
way of earning hie duly bread, unleaa be can find 
■neb pleasure in his instniclions as will more than 
repay him for hia sacrifice oi time and the inno- 
merable trials to which be is subject OAerwise, 
however well be may endeavor to perlbrm bis 
duty, he will in the end be a mere mechanical 
player ; and unles his papils have nataratly great 
musical talent, all their leaeooi are in vain. 



Secondly, be should have a genuine talent for 
music, which no tmltnre can supply, and without 
which, no one can be a good mnsician. We 
want no amateur teachers — those good-natured 
people, who tbink because they can raltln off a 
great many tune* on the piano-forte, they are 
perfectly competent to instruct others (ike the 
old woman who thought she would make a pxti 
doctor becanae she waa alwaj-s taking medicine-) 
A penon may be able to perform very difficult 
pieces of music, and yet not at all able to teach 
others in the art 

Thirdly, be should himself be always a student 
in his profession ; there is no one living, nor has 
there ever been one, whose intellect could fathom 
the depths of musical science. Mozart, when he 
was an old man (7) once said : " If he could again 
be a boy and begin life anew, with all the experi- 
ence he bad already acquired, and live lo be as 
old as he was at that time, he might begin to 
know a little abont music-" 

Now turn to the egotistical performers of our 
day, and mark the difference I 

Before closing this communication, I would say 
a few 'words to parenli. Are your children 
fond of music ? and have they sufficient natural 
ability to enable them to understand its princi- 
ples ? If not, do not permit them to study it. 
Do not for the sake of/iwAion m^e them objects 
of ridicule to all true musicians. If, on the con- 
trary, they show a decided taste for muuc, and 
have in common phrase " a good ear," cultivate 
that taste by all means. In a moral point ot 
view, it is a great aid to religion. Yoa seldom 
find a bad man* who knows much of music, or 
who can appreciate it in hearing others play ; 
and many an erring one has been brought back 
to righteousness by a remembrance of the hymn 
learned at his mother's knee. 



* Unfortunately we do, too often. Because music 
is ■ good thing, It does not follow that man must of 
necesaity receive good (Wim good. The fact of morsl 
freedom has to be considered. — Ed. 



Baltthobb, Pec, !2. Th*lbeiio, (he incompar- 
able, the unapproachable, is among ns| his advent 
dates a week back. Hp, with Mesdames D'Arobi, 
Da WiLHOBST, and the two Kratds, have en- 
raptured lis with the perfection of piano- playing, 
gentlemsniy mannera, fine physical development, 
and mechanical skill- Four very successful concerts 
have already been given, and the fifth and sixth are 
adreniscd for this and to-morrow evening at the 
Assembly Rooms, at both of which Thalbebo and 
GoTTSCHALK are to perform a Duet on Nama. 
That will he an epoch in the musical history of Bal- 

I hear that Thalherg has been enjoying the hospi- 
taliiles of the White House for a few days past, I 
I must not forget lo mention that the school children 
of this city were treated to a morning concert by the 
great performer. 

Persons writing criticisms of concerts in adtvnee 
are freqaenlly subject to ridicnlous hlunilers. For 
stance, at the Friday evening concert, Madame De 
Wilhotst, though appointed 10 sing, did not appear 
on account of sudden illness ; but the next morning's 
papers informed the public that "she was raptnr- 
oasly applauded in her parts " I 

The coming weeks will he prolifle of musical 
items, and yon may aniidpate a blast from 

TnriiFET. 



Sbw Tobk, Dec. S3. With the return of Christ- 
mas tide come sweet thoughts of that grealeal of an- 
thems the world hu ever heard, song nearly two 
thousand yean ago, by the angels to the shepherds 
on the plains of Judea. In every Christian church 
the words gf that angelic strain will be this Chr 
mas repeated ; and whether it be among the cold, icy j 
fields of Russia, or under the balmy sky of Italy, j 
upon Britain's isle, and in all parts of (he vast Amer- 
ican continent, that song of " Peace on earth " will I 
burst forth from thousands of lips. For a time at 
least, all eeelional differences are laid aside; and all | 
over the earth, every one who bean the name of 
Christian joins with unity of spirit in the vocal 
praise of Him whose star rose in the East nineteen 

It appears at this blessed, season almost irreverent 
to talk of any other than sacred music. To go to 
an opera on Christmas night is but a poor way of 
celebrating the Nativity j but when the strains of 
Handel's greatest eomposilion, when the "HBaiiaB" 
is to be sung, then, above all nights in the year, : 
would one enjoy its matchless glories. The " Mes- I 
siah" is gradually becoming identified with CHirist- 
mas, and for years past its annual performance has 
been one of the greatest treats to the lover of mniic. 
This year it is to be peiformed as usual by the Has- 

KDHIC SOCIBTT. 

Church choirs sre generally in a state of vivid ex- 
citement about Christmas time, and are much op- 
pressed in mind by the weight of diverv anthems ap- 
propriate to the occasion, with which they propose 
celebrating the auspicious day. And yet bow sel- 
dom (a* any one couuected with choirs can bear 
witness) do the singers think of the true import and 
sentiment of those anthems I The rehearsals are 
mere trials of vocal skill; and the soprano irill try 
the efiect of a ^ake on the most holy words, while 
the orcaoist embellishes his composer with extempo- 
raneous demoustratians on the fancy stops- On 
Christmas Eve choir* generally have a final lebeanal 
of their Christmas music, and the eiperieuce of- 
years has proved to me that the celebration of the 
Birth of Christ degenerates with ihem into a mere 
opportunity for musical display. This is especially 
the case with qnartet choirs and in Episcopal 
churches ; and though them may bo exceptions to 
the rule, they have never come under my observation. 

New York does very little for the promotion of 
aacred music. There is nothing here to compare 
with yonr old Handel aud Haydn Socie^, though 
perhapa oar Uendelssobn Union mny in time do 
something in the right direction, as its recent pro- | 
duction of "Eli" would prove. Our Harmonic 
Society has dropped its prefix of " Sacred," and in- 
tersperses Handel with 'P'erdi, and Haydn with Don- 
icctti. The opera and the oratorio both find a par- 
tial shelter in the embrace of the " Harmonic." 

TniLBEBQ appean here for the last time on Fri- 
day evening, playing at Ur. Gottbcqiue's con- 
cert. The latter artist leaves us soon for Havana 
and Europe, and Mr. Thalberg, in performing on the 
occasion, reciprocate* a similar compliment from 
Goltschalk. Thalberg will then positively visit 
Boston, where be cannot be otherwise than enthusi- 
astically received. There is a rumor afloat that he 
intends taking charge of an open troupe, to consist 
of Pabodi, D'Ahoki, Mobklli, Tibbbiht, and 
others, and conduct the perlormancea himself. On 
ihe other hand it is nnnoied that Habetzbk will 
return hare in about six vreeks, and give another 
operatic season^ "Silt last one, nnder Mr. Stakko- 
vicH, was pecuniarily unsuccessful. 

Mme. JogAnBaEB, the German prima donna, is 
engaged to appear at the Broadway Theatre, the 
scene of Alboni's operatic triumphs in ibis conniiy. 
The opening opera will probably be Beethoven'a 
"Fidelio." If Mr Zenabn ancceeds in obtaining 
the services of Hme. Jobannicn, for his Philhar- 
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monic Can««m, tb« BmuhUiu may congjatalau 
theiDwiTtt, for (he Mj it a singer of the flrat cittu. 
Tonr able New Tork eorrefpondent, who ligiu 
bb letters nitti the carians compound of two duhu, 
the Utlcr t and an apoitrophe, has reliered me from 
BayiDK anjthing about Mr. Costai new oratorio, 
"Eli." By the waj, this nniqaa and mjateriout 
■ignalnre at yoai correspondent oxbihita on original- 
it; of mind that is poiitiTely itartlinc- The lignA- 
Inre is ■ perfect tvpoeraphical gphrnx to raan; 
beside Tkotai— 



New Bbdfobd, UiM. — Hr. Andbbu T&obcf, 
for sereral yeoji so well nieemed aa a muBician and a 
gentleman in Boston, has commenced a good work in 
this earlier home, to which he baa returned. On 
Friday erening lait week he gave a concert at the 
Unitarian Church, with the following piogramme : 

1— Fuituie fi<r fhe Or|tati,fOT(wo frrffmatn^. ..•-.. Aylltmt 

Kttm. 1. H. vnileni »d A. T. Thomp. 
3-Beteffllaiis Irom Iha Mth Pnlo, Mendtlootm 

a! Cm™—" For tho Lorf b a ll\)lbu Bod." 

0. Chonu snd Tenor Soto—'' nennlbitti ■hen y> Iwar his 

8-0tf*n 3<il«V Mrl'fnilwx. 

a. Pulonl*. KoDak 

1. VnddlngHanh, UendcliM^iB 

« THB BONO or TOE BBLL," Itw wnrdi ■ tnoilatkin 
hi Rnn. S. A. Bllol of SnliUlcr'I " Dm UbJ nm dcr 
Olmka." Uule eompoHd by Andniu llomlMr( 

The Uercarg aaya : " Both the organ solos and the 
concerted piecee were eicelleatly rcndtred, the audi- 
ence Urge and highly appreciative. The Wedding 
March hy Mcndelaiohn, was given with the bett effect, 
bj Mr. Wilkoi, on the organ. As for the '■ Socg of 
the Bell" itself, which wa« the main fcauture of the 
performance, both the aolos and choruses, were admir- 
Ably performed. We think that Mr. Thonip deserves 
much credit tor his exertions, and the ladiee and 
gentlemen of the choir moat Ably represent the spirit 
and letter of the noble compoaiUon of Romberg. 

Philadelfhia.— FroiD Fitzgerald's CiJy Item of 
Dec. 20th, we gleam the fallowing : 

The present season has been remarkable fbr the 
great number of coneerta that have been given, and, 
s.ill more so, for the success which has crowded them. 

the season, except the Handel & Haydn, which will 
shortly take place, and even this aEBCcialion has 
appeared once. At the opening of Harrison Hall. This 
week, our young and gifted townsman. Hr. Brnkerc, 

Eves his second concert, aided by Mme. Johannsen, 

the Harmonia present* •' The Creation," with Mis* E. 
Brook, Messrs. Bishop, Budolphien, several eicelleni 
amateurs and a Urge chorus ; while, on Saturdsy. the 
fifth Public Rehearsal of the Germania wili be held at 
the Musical Fund Hall.— Mr. Benkerfa concert merits 

from the factof itsaflbrdinethe public an opportunity 
of hearing Mme. Berths Johannsen, who, w^ile prima 
donna of the German Opera Cumpsny at Niblo's, New 
York, created tor herself a high reputation among the 
musical circles of our lister city. She ie said to be a 
beauty of the German stvle; a blonde, of course, with 
A promaion of light, golden hairj in fiEure, graceful, 
and in manner, fsscinatinir. The chiermtcrest of the 
concert, however, centres in the compositions of Mr. 
Bcnkrrt. several, of which will be performed bv Um- 
sclf, and by a large orcheatrs, led by Leopold Meignen. 

Saturday evening last, and his audience then was even 

Philadelphia has proved a complete snccess, and must 
have been immensely proatAbte; the fact of seven 
such expensive concerts having been given in so short 
a time and with stich great patronage, speaks well for 
the mnsicat taste of our city, and we believe is 
tinprecedented here, eiccpt perhaps in the case of 
Jenny Liud, HAdnme D'Angri made her d<<but At the 
concert of Friday evening, And created A deep impres- 
sion by her akili^il eiecution and remarkable contralto 



On Christi 



night a 



._jsical entertain 
laydn Ball, by J. 1 



begii 

Eaq., the well known tea< . , 

occasion will bo presented for the first time, the 
origiginal sacred cantatas of his composition, called 
'■'Ae Nativity" and "Both the Moabitess." The 
first will be performed eaclusively by the children of 
Mr. Beckel's classes, numbering nearly three hundred 
pupils, and is a Christmas Corel, of which the words 

— - — by Rev. E. C. Jones. The stage will be 

ndaome Christmas tree, 

Ruth" is A composition 
:h Mr. Cunningham and A. B. 
Taylor will sustain Che male parts, the soprani being 
performed by amateurs whose names Are not given. 



. . ergreens, a 

And a JDllr Krias Kinkle. 
for .dull 



Chic&oo, I'LL. — The people of the LAke City are 
enjoying a series of Afternoon Concerts, modelled 
upon those of the late Germania Bociety in Boston. 
Mr. Abner, sn cx-Oermanian, and who until recently 
has been doing much for mnsic in Providence, has 
settled there and is the getter-up And manager. The 
concerts are given every Saturday afternoon. The 
pieces are mostly orchestral, performed by the " Great 
Western Band," Hr. Yaaa leader. They have also 
inatrumental solos, in which Mr. B. Fbkabbac, the 
pianist, formerly of Boston, bears a prominent part. 
The following was the programme for the second 
Saturday, Dee. 6: 

I-Alennder-s Han-h, J. aongl 

2— Orand Ovtrtnre, HddbicI 

8— VarUttDiu ti^r Vinlhi (partbrmtd by Ur. A. Taaa.). . . Biriu 

1— Aclaotle Hook Polks, Bavnann 

6— Jlrsi movamot (mu HyaptHMJ In Dna^or Hosart 

1— Otlop; " lbs BHthtwt Byoi," Dopplsr 

3— Solof'irPtanolperfcrimdby Mr. H. Piitmb™n.l. . . . 

3— Song abboui Wsrd< (fbr Orel»stra.I Hendelssohn 

4— Eck.-rl's otlebrateil SwIh Bosg, (Solo for ConiFt. with 

B—Flosl*,(™r"£nhs,'"'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".','.','.'.'.'.'.' .'.v.. iFlotow 
BeTcral of the Chicago papers preach glowing 

are tempted to quote from one of them, modestly 
blushing for our poor Boston, whose pruse the writer 
quite eiaggcrates : 

We really enjoyed the concert, and that ia much 
more than we could say of some of those " irrand 
coocerte" that are uaually heralded by gi 
and by all the r'-- - — -^-- ' --^ 



I the North-west. The grest srtists that Appesi 
lese concerts, how fomiliac Chev have become to us, 
3d how in consequence thereof, tee have learned to 
ppreciste them, so that we rendily pay a dollar esch 
ight for three, Ibni, and Ave niahts in succession, to 
" " r.. . .. .. ■ jdcious and eicrueiat- 



ally hi 



>' Yankee Doodle,' 



il Colon 



of"tbe pathetic " Old Folkt at Home," and the " Dog 

^ — " so full of orwinoitfy and variety; and then the 

of the •' queenly Patodi," so full of ilyle and 

t. Does she not ever vary her arias and esva- 



t thanks to her apprecie 



1 of our predilections, 
m Norma," aung with 
And we hear it at every 
Es. Then those ballRds 
if Fatti's, are they not sweat pretty, sa our lady IMends 
rould say. But what are we doiUK ; we were to speak 
if Saturday evening's concert, and we have wsnifered 
iff from aBmsllandinsigniScant affair to those "great 
irtiates." Letourreadere pardonus; wo were carried 
iway by the subject. It ia so seldom that these 
irtistes bestow upon us the light of their countenances. 
But to come back to that afternoon concert. Wo aay 
ve enjoyed it, yes truly enjoyed it, and yet it was only 
nusic performed by some twenty resident musicians, 
^mbined into an orchestra of atringed, reed, and brass 
The programme was a good one, and 

many different members, and playing 

diiScultiea and diaadvAut^es. 



the perfon 



6/e was all that coi 
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it atands with ua to aecute one that will 
a. * * * In Boston these aflenioon 



Gerntauy, a 

not a particular n 



niliar with good 
n Boston, Yet tEs is 
iton. Thanks to the 
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Taxino- Udsic — We h&ve read onc« or twice 
of late in the newspapers ajrtatement tbmt oar 
City government had refund a petition of the 
proprietors of ibe Mumc Hall for leave to gire 



eoDcerta, on tbe ground that concert-givers should 
be taxed well for a license 1 We have read and 
wondered. For w« never dreamed ibat any such 
barbaroQS practice existed, except it might be 
•ome old puritanical rule grown obsolete. On 
ioquiry, we were shown the following Cily Docn- 

CITT OF BOSTON. 
In Board of AUemai, NimaiAtr 1», 1856. 

The Committee on Licenses, to whom was referred 

the Petition of the Proprietors of the Mnaic Hall, 

for leAre to give Concerts darin); ibe present year, 

woald respecdnlly present the following 

EEPOBT: 

By the (^ty Ordinances, it Is provided thai lh« 
Mayor and Aldermen may lioenss all thcAtrical 
exhibitions, shows, public smuacmenls, and exhibi- 
tions of every description, to' which admiasion is 
obtained by the payment of money, upon aai;fa terms 
and conditions as they may think rcAsonable. 

It haa been nsuAl for thia BoArd, on the recommen- 
dation of the Standing Committee on Licenses, to 
grant licenses to pATties on the payment of a mere 
nominal snmj and as the present Committee have 
thought proper to adopt a different course in this 
respect from tiieir predcceaaors, they take the present 
opportuuity to aak the umsidemiion of the Board to 
some sDggeationa upon the anbject, that, if proper, 
they may receive their sanction. 

It sppesra to yonr Committee proper to mako a 
diatinclion between the pahlic amnsements, &c., given 
by or under the direction and control of our own 
citizena, and those given by or under the direction 
or control of foreigners or non->«sidcnta. Among 
the former we would class the regular performances 
At our Ihentrea, under the direction of the managers ; 
And the lectures, concerts, tc., given hy the variona 
societies located in our city, the partioa engaged in 
which being principally reaidents among us. A 
laT(^ portion of the money they receive from the 

Enblic ia spent in varioiu waya to the benefit and 
KreasB of the trade atid labor <^ oar citizens. 
Another class is composed of thoae persong or 
parties, who travel about fmm place to place, hire a 
theAire or ball for a tbon time, and after giving a tew 
operas, concerts, or other exhibitions, and collecting 
what they can from our ciliiens, leave for some other 
place, carrying with tbem a Inrfje portion of the 
money they may have received for their performances. 
It ia evident from these circnmstancea that to allow 
to transient panic a thesame privileges as are granted 
to oar own dtixens, is neither jnat nor properj 
becanae the latter aid as in the aupport of trade and 
expenses of government, while the former do neither, 
but draw from us lar^ge amounts to be spent in other 

Silaces, and frequently carry away with thera to 
oreign countries. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to do more 
than allnde to these facta, to convince tne Board that 
it ie expedient fi>r the Committee to confine their 
gcnoral liceoees of theatres and public hatls to such 
performances and exliibitiona as may he under the 
direction of their own manAgers or proprietors, and 
of the Bocieties located in the dt^. And whenever 
these places are engRged for transient use, by foreign 
parties, a speciat license shall in all casca be required, 
for which a proper and reaaonnble som shall be paid, 
in the manner provided by the Ordinance of the city. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the Committee do not an- 
dcratand the Proprietors of the Music Hntl to desire a 
license for concerts, Ac, under their own management, 
but for the use of other parties who mAy rent it 
temporarily, thoy deem it their duty, for the reasons 
they hAve presented, to give the Peliiionera leave to 
withdraw. For (he Committee, 

T. C. KENDALL, CMrmm. 

There now is a precioai document ! Such is 
the respect oar " Modem Athens" payv to Art I 
Muric is treated limply as a trade, lowuda which 
we must eierciseaselHsb " protective"pcdioy,aDd 
trj to monopoliae the trade ourselves, and breal 
the travelling artist as a " fnrrin " enemy ! Such 
B narrow and mean notion ot the matter it nn- 
worthy of an enlightened, genennis city. With- 
out qneationing tbe patriotic motive of the anient 
commiUee, wa do diink (hey andertake to serve 
their cotintry in a stmoge way. Are not pnblio 
amnsemeota, pare and well-conducted, public 
bteenngs ? Does not the health of the body poli- 
tic T«qnire th«m ? And if to amusement you add 
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Art, & beaoliful rflrelation of high meftniog, (peak- 
ing to the «oul, refining and elevating tbo taitea, 
and conlribuliDg to the be«t culture aa well as to 
the momentary enjoyment of thouBands, doet not 
the blessing jcrow incalculable ? Whoever hrinjtB 
us thette giftn, be be ciliten or (tranger, is a ben- 
efnvtor, just in proportion as he brinp the betl, 
and wins most persons to receive and to enjoy it. 
Our best examples of Art, for a long time yet, 
most come to us from obroad. They who bring 
them most live by their labors. They run pecu- 
niary risk in every invitation they hold out to us ; 
tbey are as likely to lose as they are to win 
among us. Whatever they may carry avray, they 
must spend gomeAing here- But did it never 
occur to the city fathers that true artists g^ve at 
least an equivalent for all they take in the refin- 
ing influence they leave behind, in the improve- 
ment of the public taste for Art, which surely is 
an end always esteemed worth the seeking in all 
civilized commnnities? 

Taking the lowest view of the matter, if con- 
cert-give re merely furnish the amusement for 
which the people pay and go, they do, strictly 
speaking, furnish an equivalent Tfaey give ug 
what we think worth tbe money enough to be 
willing to pay for it. If I choose that Jenny 
Lind, or even the mere circus clown, shall have 
my dollar, to do nbat tbey pleaae with it, whose 
business is it ? who shall hinder? 

It is true there is a great deal that is qnestion- 
able, perhaps corrupt, mixed up with each an- 
nual harvest of amusement, wholesome in the 
main. There is a great deal of bad music played, 
a great deal of clap-trap, that ministeia to a false 
and Mckly taste. But the check and the correc- 
tion we have elsewhere; taxing imported exhibi- 
tions does not reach the evil ; that is a discrimina- 
tion not on moral, not on truly patriotic, but on 
selfish, surly and exclusive grounds. 

Tbo eSect of this restrictive measure in the 
present instance is to materially shorten the win- 
ter's supply of music. Our noble Muuc Hall, a 
just theme of pride to our city, was a costly in- 
vestment of individuals for a public good — to wit, 
the popularizing of the love of music among us. 
To sustain itself now that it is built, it must have 
the frequent patronage of artists. The artists, on 
the other hand, to whom tbe public looks for 
concerts, are deterred from giving them, when to 
other heavy expentes is added such an arbitrary 
tax as the condition of a license from tbe city. It 
is just BO mut'h deadening of all tbe activities 
which centre upon tbe demand for and supply of 
muMC in our city; and the fathers, as mere utili- 
tarian political economists, have perhaps not 
reflected how large a part those activities play in 
the collective business and prosperity. 

Instead of taxing artists, the true policy of a 
republican riiy would be even to hold out a pre- 
mium to them. Why does Art flourish in aris- 
tocratic cities ? Because the " powers that be " 
there act the part of Mertenas. Here the people 
are the powers; the people in their public, as 
well as private capacity, should also be the 
patrons. At all events, if we cannot give gifts 
to tbe heavenly vintor, let as at least oppow 
no barrier to her entrance. Aa soon dioold we 
think of taxing truth, religion, virtue, light from 
heaven ! As soon say to all sweet and human- 
ixing influencs, that come from abroad, ye shdl 
not come without a license 1 " But it is not the li- 
ccue to benefit us, it is only the license to mol's 



moneg by benefltting us, which we reserve tbe 
privilege of wirbbolding." What art, what litera- 
ture, what schooling, or what preachin<; can live 
on air while it appeals to us ? If it come at all, 
it comes at its own risk, and must earn the means 
to slay and blesi us by demanding its price, like 
every other useful occupation. 



BeeUioren's "Pint Wot^" 

We have had a rare enjoyment I No leas then 
the perusal of two piano-forte Sonatas composed 
by the boy Beethoven. They are the second and 
third (would we could see the first) of a set of 
three, published in Vienna, by Tobias Haslioger, 
as " SoTiatfn /Ur das Piano-Forte von L. vax 
Bekthovej), erste* Werk, geichrieben im ID"" 
Lebensjakre." 

Sonatas by Beethoven, written at the age of 
ten 1 We had besrd of these works, but were 
not until now aware they bad been published. 
Doubtless to many of our German musLcal pro- 
fessors tbey are quite fsmilisr; and for more rea- 
sons than otie tbey might to good advantage be 
made known more generally. For while they 
have the simplieity and clearness desirable in 
lessons for pupils not very far advanced, they 
pcssess also much intrinsic excellence, both as 
fair models of that well-connected Sonata form 
which all teachers employ more or lea to lead 
their scholars in a classical direction, and as being 
full of charm and indications of real genius. 

Of course they are juvenile productions, and 
cannot show the mature mind, tbe developed in- 
dividuality and practised band of the great master. 
But for a boy's work they are indeed remarkable. 
They are bond fide compositions. There is no 
Tagueness about them. They show definiteness 
of purpose, and that he knew perfectly well what 
he was about. He has ideas positive and well 
pronounced, and he proceeds to develope tbem 
(not to be sure at great length) in a manner at 
once spontaneous and Ic^cal. And all from first 
to last is interesting, is earnest, is inspired with a 
true love, and the genuine joy of exercising a 
creative faculty. The vigor and conciseness of 
tbe man Beethoven are here too in the boy ; the 
fire, and also the unfiling sense and zest of beau- 
ty. The harmony is thin, of course, compared 
with after works, but every note in it tells; and, 
what is the best pledge ol the true giA, there is 
an individual vitality and movement in the parts; 
it is real counterpoint, and not mere melody with 
chords accompanying. 

Already, too, there are strong symptoms of the 
symphonic or orchestral destiny. Thus No. 2, 
which is in F minor, opens with a strong full 
chord on that note, like the orchestral tuffi, 
{hargkeito maesloso), answered in wailing thirds, 
suggestive of wind instruments, and so alterna- 
ting with more and more power, as you could 
imagine the future composer of the Egmont music 
might do. This stately introduction leads off 
into a fiery Allegro, which seems natural enough 
again for tbe author of the Sonata Pulhetigue 
(only the su^estions are very brief), and then a 
winding up passage palpably after the manner of 
Mozart's endings. After tbe repeat the themes 
are regularly and clearly worked up, concisely, 
too, and without indefinite wandering- The An- 
dante movement is full of grace and dignity and 
feeling — for a boy ;,the Presto as fiery and im- 
petuous as tbe finales in some of his more devel- 
oped worka And the three movements are held 



together by an internal, kindred tie of feeling and 
design, while they are sufficiently contrasted. 
Verily the boy possessed the vital secret of the 
Sonata fiirm ; he had seized its organic principle. 
For the rest his early training had been mud- 
cian-like and thorough. 

Still more striking perhaps is the truly Sonata- 
like development and structure of the cheerful Al- 
legro in D, c^ No. 8. It is really a chanuing c<nii- 
position, as fresh and clear, and on tbe whole as 
intereslingBBmany of the Sonattu of Haydn ; the 
impatient Beethoven nature breaks out too, occa- 
donally in little fiery, abrupt phrases. It has no 
Andante or Adagio, but a Mozart-like little Min- 
uet, marked Soslenvio, followed by half a dozen 
pleasing variations, one of which, in syncopated 
riiythm, shows decided character. Tbe finale 
(Scherzando) is quite original and genial, and 
truly related to the first movement and to the 

Serioudy, it would be better to give pupils 
these earnest efforts of young genius among their 
things for practice, than much of tbe milk and 
water conventional trash in clas^ forms, or the 
polka and variation stuff so commonly used. At 
all events the admiring student of the man Beet- 
hoven will not play through these boy Sonatas 
without emotion and maub food for reflection. 

We have submitted tbe matter to our friend, 
A. W. T., tbo biographer and " Diarist," who is 
so full of Beethoven lore, and he has kindly sent 
us tbe iollowing extract on the subject frton bis 
long-promised work. 

Beethoven's first compo^tions, says Dr. Wegc- 
ler, were the Sonatas copied into the Speyersche 
Blumenltse, and the song, " 'fVhen a man on 
travel goes." \^Wenn jemand tint Reise ihiit.'\ 
Neefe, Court Organist at Bonn, wrote a letter 
containing a list of musicians in Bonn, fortunately 
preserved, from which I quote the following : 

" LoDiB VAN Beethoven, son of the above- 
named tenor wnger, a boy of eleven years of age, 
of very promising talents. He plays the harpsi- 
chord with great expertncss and power, reads 
well at sight, and, to say all in a woid, plays 
nearly all of Sebastian Bach's " WoMtemperirtea 
Clavier," placed In his hands by Herr Neefe. He 
that knows this collection of Preludes and Fugues 
in every key (which may almost be called the ne 
ptui tihra of muuc) will know what this implies. 
Herr Neefe has also, so far as his other duties 
allow, given him some instruction in thorough 
bass. At present he is exerciiiing him in compo- 
sition, and for his encouragement has caused Nine 
Variations on a march' composed by him for the 
harpnchord, to be engraved at Mannheim." 

At the Royal Library in Berlin may be seen 
Beethoven's earliest sonatas. They are engraved 
in old-fashioned style, with the title and dedica- 
tion given below. In the Mmiialitche Alaionac, 
Leipzig, 1789, is tbe following in the list of "liv- 
ing German composers." I translate from tbo 
(German : 

" Beethoven (Ladwig van). Three Sonatas 
for tbe Clavier. Spires, 17S3. Fol. Also Son^ 
in tbe Spei/enicke Blumenltte. Ha is yet hardly 
1 2 years of ape." 

The title and dedication of these Sonatas I ' 
thus translate, taking some pains to preserve j 
s(Hnewhat of the peculiar style. I coold wish to : 
know who wrote them for the boy. 



• fly Dressier. 
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" Three Sonatas for the Harpmchord, composed 
and deiliualed to the most reverend Archbishop 
and Elector of Cologne, Maximilian Frederick, 
my most mercirul Lord, by Ludnig van Beet- 
hoven, aged eleven years." 

DEDICATION. 

Mo9l Kxalted I In my foorth year, music already 
began 10 be the principal employment of my youth. 
Thus early acquainted with the friendly Mase, who 
tuned my loal to pure harmoniei, ahc won my love, 
and as I oft have felt, she gare me hen in remrn. I 
have just completed nij ele'enih year, and now my 
muse wbispera me often io the hoan devoted lo her: 
" Make a trial, and just for ones write down the 
harmonies in yonr sonl." Eleven years ! ihonght I ; 
and how wonld the dignliy of anihonhip suit m«f 
And what indeed wodU men in the art say to it? 
Thns I hardly veniared to make the attempt Bnt 
my Mose willed it. I obeyed, and wrote. And 

w dare I, Host Illastrioiis, venture to lay the drat 
fraita of my youthfal labors at the steps of Thy 
throne? And dare I hope that 7^u wilt deign to 
cut apon them the friendly glances of thy cheering 
approbation! Oh, ye* I for even in Thee have 
Science and Art found a wise patron, a magnani- 
mous promoter, and germinating talent, ander thy 
kind, fatherly cart, its prosperity. 

Filled with lhi» animating trust, I venture to 
draw near lo Yoa with these youthful attempts. 

Take them as an offering of childish reverence 
and look graciously. Most Exalted I 

Upon their yoang author, 

LODWIO TAF BbBTHOTBB." 



The Salzburg " Eapelle." 

NiTicK, Dbc. 23, 1856, 
My Dear Otnighi : — In studying the history of 
Haydn and Mozart, and particularly in endeavoN 
iog to form some distinct and vivid idea of the 
arcumstances which gave the pecntiar develop- 
il of their talenia, I found it necesaary to search 
Tor eome means of determining the character and 
mposltion of the musical ealablishmenta of the 
great ecclesiastical pi4nco8 of central Europe, an 
hundred years aga Ton may imagine my pleas- 
after long seeking in vain, lo find at an anti- 
quarian'd a copy of a work, which Prof. Dehn 
had showed me in the royal library at Berlin, in 
which is precisely the information I needed. I 
■r to Marpurg'a Hlstoriach-Crltische BeilrUge, 
a, quarterly periodical, of which Gve volumes were' 
pablished from 1754 to 176S. In this work are 
en minute acconnts of several royal, eccleati- 
cal and other " chapels." 

The package which I send you with this note 
Is a translation of the account prinEitd by Marpai^ 
in 1757, of the condition, at that time, of the 
music and musicians of the cathedral at Salzburg. 
DoabtlcBs if yon see fit to print it, the question 
irill be again asked : " Why does Dwight fill op 
hii paper with such stuff? " To which it may be 
answered, that so far as my rending extends, the 
English language does not contain anything simi- 
, or in fact anything which in so small a space 
'CS one BO distinct and lively a picture of those 
Lsical establishments which were for so many 

Leaving out of view the great Italian 
and singers of old times, and all the 

German and English compMers and m 

the second class, I will mention only that Hardn 
was a sindng boy in the Cathedral of St Ste- 
phejis at Vienna ; Beethoven was educated mu«- 
caliy in the establishment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and Mozart was reared under all the 
musical influences of the establishment at Salz- 
-g, to which his father was one of the com- 



posers. Mozart was born in 1T56; the acconnt 
here translated dates 1757, and puts ns in the 
midst of the musical people who gave that exirv 
ordinary genius its Grst experience. Whoever 
is interested in that man's history, must And a 
satisfaction in making hi oieelf acquainted with the 
cathedral musical establishment of Salzburg. 

Again, (he minute list given of all the instm- 
ments of the orchestra is peculiarly interesting, as 
we thus see the condition of one of the fine or- 
chestras of Germany just at Ihe moment when 
Haydn, 25 years of age, was entering npon his 
vocation as reformer and perfector of orchestral 

In the article itself are also some noteworthy 
iwinls. We nnlice in running over the list of 
aingers that no woman's name appears, and that 
their places are supplied by castrati and boys ; 
attain we find hardly an Italian name throughout 
the list, save the castrati and vice kapelltneister, 
while two or three of the German singers have 
created a furore in Italy, &c. 

Another point is curious, vie : that nearly all 
the aingers of the cathedrnl rhoir have the title of 
" reverend" (icohlehnoUrdige), showing that they 
have been selected from the inferior ranks of the 
Catholic clei^', or that they have attained the 
priestly dignity through their mudcal powers — 
one of the indu'^ements, by the way, held out to 
the parents of Haydn to give their son a mtisical 
education. 

Another noticeable point is the account of the 
provision made for the ainging hoys— a means 
then, and to this day, of educating thorough musi- 
cians, and of developing talent and genins of Ihe 
highest valae. 

The mention of the two corps of trumpeters, 
leads one involuntarily to ask whether the recol- 
lection of their mighty tones reaoundinj: through 
the cathedral of Salzburg did not lead Mozart in 
after years to those grand eSects of the long- 
drawn tones from brass instruments, which come 
out with awful power and majesty in passages in 
his operas ? 

At the period of Mozart's birth the mosic of 
the SaUbui^ Cathedral seems to have been in its 
most perfect condition. For upon the accession 
of a new Archbishop, some years later, began the 
reign of avarice, want of taste, and a mean, ty- 
rannical temper, the effects of which upon Mo- 
tart all know who have read Holmes's Life of 
the Composer ; and a musiol person who has 
not. should be ashamed to confess it. About 



with 90 mean a salary as hardly to enable hii 
live, and llie entire music seems to have been 
nnder a simitar dispensation. But in Mozart's 
first years few places then could have been better 
filled to draw him out and give him thst oppor- 
tunity for munical observation and expenence 
which he needed. It ie the misfortune of yoang 
musical geniuses among us that they have no op- 
portunity to become familiar with music in all 
styles, and to learn to feel musical effect of all 
kinds. People who never read anything but 
" yellow^■ove^ed " novels do not onlinarily be- 
come Shakspeares, Lord Bacons, or Irvings in 
literature. 

But enough of this ditjointed chat. Too will 
of coarse decide how much, if any part, of Ihe 
article lo print. a. w. t. 

rrhe article, which is too long (bi tiiis week's paper. 



D.] 



rt of tliB " Go- 



CoNCBRTB iT HaHd.— We have plenty of mmic in 
prospect. A revivsl already makes itself felt. To- 
night Ui. QnsTAV SattbB gives hia flnt Raitie at 
Messrs. HaLet, Dsvii & Co.'a Rooms... .To-morrow 
eveninn comes the first Oratorio of the leiion. We 
have waited long, and wr shall now have the beat, 
HandEl'a sublime " Hessiata," to which the Hahdbl 
and Hatdn Socibtt never were prepared to do h«ter 
justice. Mrs. Wentworth, it appears, withdraws 
her name Traun the liit of solo if nsers ; alt the soprano 
snnRi will be sustained by Mrs. LoNO. Tbe Music 
Hall will certdnlybe crowded.. ..The MENDiLSSoaH 
QniKTKTTB Club give their fourth chamber concert 
on Tuesday evening. The programme contains a new 



urday evening, with the valuable aid of Olb Bull, 
which has been kindly volunteered. The subaciiption 
lilt is full, and promises admirably. Beethoven's 
lovely Symphony in B flat, No. 4, will be a greal at- 
traction. Wagner's " Faust " overture and " Pilgrim 

there will be other choice things. Mr. Zcrraiin is 
promised the aid of Hme. Johannben far the second 
or third concert, and is preparing to give the " Choral 
Symphony " entire, with chorus, at the last concert. 
....The tide once rising, camei a flood. Aftemoou 
concerts, long anxiously inquired for, are already an- 
nounced bj an orchestral association, on a difierent 
h"i«r yet embracing esse ' ' " 



' OacsBSTaAL Uhion." See below. 



3 take the name 



S d D 4 r t i s c m 4 n f a 

GUSTAVE SATTER'S 

PHIIiHARMOMIO SOIREES. 

FIK8T KVKsxaa, D«. 9T, issa, 

kt th> Bonu of UaiRi. HALLET, DITIS k 00., Ho. 40B 



PSOQBA.HMB. 

1— Qoartot ; O mbme, op. HS. (four movnocnta.) R. Wn.uiBia. 

HMSTi SeholBa, Eekhardt, jDngakkel and SaUei. 
S— alMuourka, ] 

MNoctsniB, ((BntUraa,) Q. BlTTBa. 

rtSehsno, ) 
S-B)(!on«*iKji Bong,™. 11,) „ B,— _ 

SuBf bf Mrs. Uttla. 

4— 5aiuta(ICml>Rlnp.47, 

Hum. Behultaa and BaKar. 

E— BMnlBlaMBM d* ■• Bnbart I* Dtabla," 

S— Trio, K Bat, op. 9B. ' 

]lMan.Sdi[ 

TSckatL admlttlnc two panuni to Uh sonna, ... .91 50 

" on* pcnon « <• a 00 

Simla adoilirian to ana imneRt, 100 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

TlM riSHT OONOSRT of tbgaeawrawni takairiaHOB 

Bunds7 Erenlng, Deoember 28, 16S6, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

WUI b* paribrmed, with cbe awtrt aPM of 



Mr. THOMAS B.^LL, 
OrvbHtra, DTidflF Cbfl abis FondnctOnfalp ot 
' r. F. UDELLBR, Orginlal. 

cub, ma; b* oblJtlned at the pHnoiiwI 
>lB. and at tiu door on thv ■vmlof of 
« SnMarj, L. B. BABNBS. 



OHAUBER OONOERTB. 

The Headel$s*liB QniBtftte CliVs 

FOTTSTH aoiTCBiia: 

will lAka pisn DB TDESDAT, Dm.M. at MeHi.GaiCEBSDa's 
Rooiaii, avtttrd br Mr. J. C. D, PARKBR, PUalat, 

Huniinel's Plana QuinUlto, In T tnloaT-Chopln'i PolooalM 
Ibr Ptuw and 'Cello— Bnthonn'a QoArHilu In O— and a Daw 
Qolnrettf, b; Mr. PFrklns. will Im prmnnd. 

Paclcaan ot Bflit Dekala, to ba owd at plrunn, fG ; filDIla 



FHILHAJtMONIC COI7CBBTS. 

Th* riRBT or tba lOUR OONOBRTB will b* (tnm oa SAT- 
DBDAT BTBNING, JmnoMij S. wlih Ihe ktod afslstanca of 



ODf the prlDclpal plen 

; tb. Pilgrim Chon . . , 

TannhSDwr (fint limn) ; and the Oitnoni lo ■' WIDIoDL 

TlcliMa IbF labHTlhtn art now nad; at Ruwll a Rlehard- 
•OB-aand Wade's Xoiki Stoma. PaokagM ot Amr IlckM, M ; 
dnale Tlc^lMt, n. 

for panlDulaTS aea pnarmvimaa. 

OARL zIbkAHN, Dtnetor and Oondostor. 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Tht abar* Baeh(]> KipaeirBlly Inbrm Iha mnihial f nbllo Ibat 

Oaj wilt gl-n a Strls of 
'WBDS^SDAT AFmSNOOBT OOSOIIBTS, 
MOaiO HALL, ooBiajanelB* OB Wodnaadaji 

IV,1BB7. nu™ wUl be a lain "-"- 

,.., ^, ^^^ hMt Tvldtrat Diialelau, with Hr. 
asOradaator. Forthsr partkolan haiaaftar. 



tba Tth of Ji 



DWiaHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



ONE OF A THOUaAND 



THE QOLOEN WREATH. 

An BmlDADt T«ao1ier of Mnsio ■» Ih* Wot vtltM 
uftLlswa: "llhlnic Uh OoMtii Wnuh itiwnin.udim 
MDguIn* ar biHsg It Introdnnd I* Ibi 

nmo Un> lUipoM ot On* Dnndnd coplH 

bj OIlTsr DlttOB, 116 WaMHtlon 






n Ttonton. Piano Solo. Com|dete. 

JU8T PUBl-ISHED, 

TTKnDl'B »«i<iriuOpm, It TROTATORE. Mltwlfcrl 
T P1.no-For», bj K Nouhubk. FRh«d with ■ bloj 

Pabliih*! bf OUvcr IHUbb, IIG ITuUivn™ 



New Conne of Jnvenilo Instnictioa 

A PRACTICAL COCRSK 0? INSIRTICnON IN aiNOINO. 
PnpindDD Scboal FclndplH, Bj Counttii Huhuoh 



*i to thk new tnd ftUiutln Htla of Id- 
r Oliver Oltaaa, lU irai«u>(i<m 5i. 



Piano-Forte Instruotion. 



8IQNOR CORELLI, 

41 Hiuieock aurcct. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(LUa >t St. Pul'i ChoKb,) 

oRoAaiar of bbcond prksbttbriah ch. 

ALBAMT, tl. Y. 



lUebudain>i Hulnl ElcluDga. I^nni. MO p« qn 
iMtona, notwMlci MO. ""' 



J.' H. HIDLEY. 

3P-CTBX.ISIIBB, or MTTSIC, 
SnU fitaltr In ^lUftal ^titbaitbist, 

tM BBOADWAT, ALBANY. 



TBEHOKT TEHFIJB HTJSIC STORE. 

WBITB BKOTHEItS, Afmll Tut O. ANDRI ft CO. 
Fnn1|[ii Clink Uiuk, (t tbe ndurwl prim. 
TBB OROAN, by Bopklna ud Rjoibialt, ■ fen coplH. 
Jolt mdxd, > inwU Inraln or Uiiiu FLuin. 



' rrltDdg ud tb 



lobllo Hut Um Hunebsntu Ghsiiubli 
dtd Umb ■ BOLD MED A L 



<iL Kit tb«ir Mrlodgisni, sitalblttd u Ch« 

JrorlSDO. TbtblgtHMpnmlamlkSiLTnHiDiLlhuiiK 
en inrded n) Au iIh b«at Uelodeoni b; Uit PioDtjlTaBli 
iW P«Jr, brld at Pltabniih, Seplmibar, IBW. FirO Fit- 



bald at Clattland : all beld'dDrln( the maiilir sf Sapt«iiil>n[ 

N. B.— Oar UtlodMwi and Oifau-Hamiuilania hara ukra 
t)i( Piui Puia oTar all compatluin m nay Fair at lakick 



of pedals, fjilndapandnit an oTpgdal mii-nA aawall padiil. 
Price HOD. Tbe glhar itTla ta praelielt tba Kme wtlb Lba 
ciHptlcD a! the pedala. Prke •BGO. Prina of Halodeoiu 
fromMOlofm. .Price of Oi^DHeladeODHKOO. 
E^I^Far daaciiptlTeelnnlan aod Amber InlbmaUaD addieaa 
MASON * HAHUn, 
Cambriigt St. {tai. tf OarlH,) Stum, Mi. 



Ma. HUGO LEONHARD, 

FaoM TBB COXSBBTATOBT OF LEIPtIO, 
Olrea lutneUon <n tbe Plans RaaUtoa MHotem 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK 

«(ar^ nf tjjt i^innn Bui ' 

V. S. HOTEL. 



Jnt^ms for t|E Coming Stsson. 
Novello's Ch^ap MUSIC, 

O (Impelled AoB EB|]and) 

3^9) Broadway, N,r, 
Anthens for Christmas. 



CBOOB.— Bebidd, I bilii( ;bd (tad diUnci ; I 



Babnid.a Vlrita iiball eonrelTa; and O: IhiiD thal'wIUtti 
AllDSsloind Choriu,8Iela. IHUo, Sto. 6 cli. SepaiaM 

JACKSON, (Muhaia.) — abort and Eatf Aubima, iollabla 

Zloa '. that bringext go<>d'tldlD(^' (4 Tokei,! 68 cla.' 

O [ eome bitber and behold, |1 lolcea,} B8 cD. 
NOVEILO.— Slog nnlo the Ixird : Sherl Anlhrni (Or ■. i t. a 

mih a Vena tor Four Treblre, 19 en. Soiail elaa eopT, In 

aeare, S eta. fteparala Toeal part*, IB cla. 
FUHCEIX.— Behold, I brlsj joa Oli 



—Behold, I brlsj )oa Olad TIdli 



€ar«ls for Christms-tide, 



1. H. Naau, M. A. 

ISmoilaa, 

** iDpaeketa ^ £0, 



n order that, wl^n Ibeae n 



irovELLO's ravsic store, 

389 BnMdwBT^, Hew Vark, 

e Daas Mreat, Soho Square, and 34 PenlliT, Landoa. 



BiaHOB AUaiTBTO BENDEZiABI 

Ta nan readj to melee paplji. Ha maj Ih addreaaed at (1 



lo Sun*, or al bin lei 



111 be Don Hi 

yorchebeneAt of thdae meml: 

•Bmed Ib the oouree ot Oolober. 



Lan of ;oDii( ladleehi a^^vg.frr trpV 
nca on ToeKUj.Oel. Sth, at t nVlack, 
Chjeliering'i Salami, vbets the eiertlcea 
rr Tueadaj aod Friday anernoon, at Iha 



^LA-XiIiET, ID.A.'TTS tSs CO. 



t Grand, Parlor Grand, 



nm FORTES, 



PATKHT SDBPEN9I0N BRIDOa AND dllAMD ACnON. 

40ft vrartilttgton Street, BoMon, 

' (Near BoilatoD Market.) 



CHICKERINGl & SONS, 

HANDFAOTUBBBB OV 

FATEITT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF BTSKT DBSCBlPnON. 

WABBBOOnS, 

TREMONT STREET, 

Aprs BO 8TO N. V 

MPsio^'jGty^joy'^KiH^my'oF^icE', 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

tnBtiuitoi ottit j^fano- j'oitt, ®igan & J^armin]!, 



ATWAXD PLACE 



J. M. MOZART, 

S.A.8SO. 

KtSIDKHCl, 88 INDIANA PLACI, BO0TOH. 

Addiea UebardBon'a Uuleal KuhaDfe, 293 WaahlDgton S). 



a. ANDRE & CO., 

Depol of Ibreiffn cmd American Mime, 

BX CnESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Acantlorj. Andrt, Offinbacb, PabUahn of the tompleta Ed'- 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

WKBTFIELD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GITB9 Inetrantlon od tbe VIOLIN, the PIANO FORTE, 
and Id the THBOET OF MUSIC. AddnM u tilt real- 
denea, No. 1 WlBler Place, or at tbe Moalii SKnea. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
inPOBTEBS OP POBEION nVSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOMER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
RaaiaMU* K*. 5S KSHlaMd «tieat. 



CAHL HAVSE 

I bis aerrlcai h InitraetDc la Tbonnuh Ban a 
I biKber braiHbaa of Piano pla;ln|. The aueod 
re, pTDf^aslonsI Teacbera, and othera who inaj ■r' 
ilih tbemaelTtf fbr pi]bllBeoaeenplajlDg,aT (eat 



c. BBEirsiuro, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT. KKW YORK, 

DSpSt of Erard't Grand Pianot. 

OIRCULATIKO MUSICAL LIBSART. 
117' CnuMnUy m band a complete amrtment oT Anmicu 



DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A pifti gf fiit anb jLittiatuit, 
FnUiilied •TBiT htnnU;, »t SI Sehool St Boitra. 



It* OODtenta lelaU nalnlj to tbe Art of Mono, bat vllb 

glance* at tbe whole WorldorArtandofPnlllaLltatatnnj , 

iiieladlB|,troD(lioelo tlm*— 1. Critical Rerlewt of CoDeert^ 

OiatoTha, Op«u ; with tlmel; Analjaeiof (hi BolableWintB ' 
partbrmed, aoeonnta of their Oompoaera, fte. S. Notleea of 

New Mnda. S. Mnaleal Nawi tmn all pan*. 4. Corre*- . 

pondenc* from moaleal peraoiia and place*. £. Eraaji on ' 

mnakal itylei, leboola, perloda, authora, eompoeltliiru, la- I 

atramanta, theorlea ; on Moale*] Bdncatlon ; on Hiufe Is in 1 

Monl, SkUI, and ReUgionj beulnp; on Hnale In tb* i 
Ghnieh, tbe Canceii-TOOn, the Theatre, the CbaBbtr,aBd 

lb* Street, to. B. Trualatiaiu from the beat OeFmas and | 

Fieneh writer* npon Moale and Art. T. Occaalona] NoIlMt of i 

Seolplnre, Painting, ta. S. Original and Selected I>oema,ft(. I 

QT-Baek nanben, rrem Ib* eemneneemaat, can ha tor- . 

niahed. — Addna* J. S. DWIQBT, 21 Sobool St. Dofron. I 



TEBXB OF ASVEETIBINQ. 



fint InaeFUon, per 1i 



roroneoolnmn,(milu*a)i^tinaertl(Hi •11.00 ' | 

Da do each nibarqaent. ..,8600 

8paalalnoUcu(1*«I*d),aae)ilDae[tiiin,perlliieS0cta. | 

ParmeBt* raqnliad In adranea : for jaail; adranlaeiBesta, , 

' iio. 31 'bchooiT'btoeet.""" 
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(ConUniMd boa page SB.) 

Clianuiten of Hnsical Imtrainenta. 

(OlMDad troo Hmm Buuoi.) 

THB VIOLE »'AM0UR. 

Tliis inatrument :« ratber larger than the nola. 
It has aluiotit univerMlly fatliin )nlo duase; and 
were it not for Mr. Urban — the only player of 
the in>truTnent in Pari!', — it vould be known lo 
ti9 only by nFinie. 

It baa seven ealgtU Mrinpa, tlie three loweat of 
whii'h— like the C &nd G- of ihe viola,— are 
covered with silver wirt. Below the necfc of the 
instrument, and passinn beneath (he bric]i;e, are 
seTfD BKire atringn, o/melal, tnned in uniion inth 
the others, so as to vibrate aympalhelically with 
Iheia ; thereby giving <o the instrumeDt a fecond 
resonance, full of sweetness and mystery. It was 
tcMinerly titned in asTeral diSTervnt wbiitidcal 

The quoiitir of the viole d'amour i« faint and 
sweel ; there is something seraphic in it, — partak- 
ing at onue of the viola, and of the harmonics of 
the violin. It is peculiariy suitable to the le^to 
Myle, to drean^ melodiea, aad to llie expression 
of ccstnlic or rehgious feelings. Mods. Muyerbeer 
has relk'itously introduced it in Raoul's Romance, 
in the Snl act of the Huguenolt. 

Bnl this is merely a solo effect. What wonld 
>0t be tbat, in ao andanle, o£ a mMe of tnoJM 
d'Amoar playing a tine prayer in several parts, 
or aieompanying with their sustained harmonies, 
a mcloilj of violas, or of violoncellos, or of comi 
inglesi, or of a horn, or of a flute in its midille 
part, mingled with barp arpe^^iosl It would 
really be a great pity to allow this choice instru- 
ment lo become [n't ; upon which anj violiniat 
might learn to play, by a few week's practice. 

TBK VIOLONCKLLO. 

The violoncello, on acrount of the depth of its 

qoaliiy and tUo tbickoess of its strings, is not 

susL'epiilile of the extreme apilily belonging to 

I' the violin and viola. As to the natural and 

; artificial harmonics — of whir:h frequent Die is 

■ made on the viobncollo in solo paaages,— they are 



obbiined b^ the Ntne means as tlioae of tha violio 
and viola. The length of its strings even coo- 
tribules to romler the extreme upper notes in 
harmooicB, which are produced nenr the bridfie. 
mnch more easy and more beautifnl tban those of 
the violin. 

To vidortceUos in the orchertra ii ordinaril; 
given tho part of the double-bass; which they 
double, an octave above or in nniaon : but there 
are many instances when it is advisable to scpnrate 
them, ehher to let them play, on the hifch strings, 
a melody or melodious phrase ; or to take advan- 
tage of their peculiar sonorousness on an open 
string, for prodncln^ a specific hammnial elTect, 
by writing their part Mote tbe double-basKH or, 
lastly, to asuign them a part nearly like that of the 
double-basses, but fiiving them more rapid notes, 
which the latter could not well exc^iite. 

The compoaer should nevei^— without an excel- 
lent reason, that is to say. without bring sure of 
producing thereby a very marked effeet — entirely 
separate the violoncellos and double-basses; nor 
even write them, as many authors have done, a 
double octave above. Such procedure has the 
result of C<insiderablyvrealtening the sonoroDsnes* 
of the fundamental notei of the harmony. The 
bass part, thus forwken by the violoncellos, 
becomes dull, bald, extremely heavy, and ill-con- 
neet«d with the upper paitttjirhich are held at 
loo great dintance by the extreme depth ol tone 
of the double-basses. When it is required to 
proiluce a vpry soft harmony of stringed instru- 
ments, it is, on the contrary, often well logive the 
bam lo the violoncellos, omitting the double-basse)', 
as Weber has done, in the accompsniment to the 
Andante of Aiiatha's sublime air. in the second 
aiit of the FreincbUi. It is worthy of remark in 
this example, that the violas alone give the ba«s, 
beneath a harmony of violins in four parte ; the 
violoncellos only coming in, a little later, to double 
the vidas. 

Violoncellos tq^ther, to tbe amount of eight or 
ten, are easentinll^r melodious; their quality, on 
the upper strings, is one of the most expreisive in 
the orchestra. Nothing is more voluptuously 
melancholy, or more suited to tbe utterance of 
tender, languishing themes, than a mass of 
violoncellos playing in unison upon their ^rst 
airing. They are alw excellent for airs of a 
religious character; when (he composer ought to 
select the strings upon which the phrase should be 
executed. The two lower strings, C and G, 
especially in keys which pennit the use of them 
as open firingii, are of a smooth and deep sonor- 
ousnesa, perfectly appropriate in such a case ; but 
their depth itself scarcely ever permits of giving 
them any other than baasea more or less melodious, 
— tbe actual airs being reserved for tbe upper 
strings. Weber, in (he Overture to Oheron, has, 
with rare felicity, caused the violoncellos to sing 
above; while the two clarinets in A, in unison, 
give beneath them their lower notes. It is both 
new and striking. 

Although our liolon cello-players of the present 
day, are very skilful, and wi^ll able to execute all 
■oris of difficuMes, yet it is seldom that rapid 
poseages of violoocellos do not produce some 
confusion in the lower part. As for those wluL'h 
require the use of the ih[inil'. anil lie nmong the 
hijrlicr notes, there is less to bo expected ; they 
are not very sonoi-ous, and are always of dubious 
prcciMon. In modern richly-filled orcbestraa, 



where the violoncellos are nnmennm, they are 
frequently divided into firsta and seconds; the 
6rsts executing a special part of melody or 
harmony, and tbe sei^nds doubling the double- 
basses, either in octave or in unison. Sometimes 
even, for accompaniments of a melancholy, veiled, 
and myiterioDS character, tbe hasa is left to the 
double-basses alone, while above them are deaisned 
tvro different parts for the Tioloncellos, which, 

{'wning the viola psrt, give a four-part deep 
larmony. This method is rarely well-contrived ; 
and care ihonld be tak^n not to misuse it 

The tremolo in double siring, and'arpepgios in 
forte, suit violoncellos perfectly; they add preatly 
to the richness of the harmony, and augment the 
general sonorousness of the orchestra. Rossini, 
in the introduction of the overture to Ouillauma 
Tell, has written a qnintet for five tolo violoncellos, 
accompanied in piesicato by the other violoncellos, 
divided into firsts and seconds. These deep-toned 
qualities of tbe same kind are there of excellent 
effect; and servo to make still more impresdve 
the brilliant orchestration of the succeeding 
Allegro. 

DOUBIfE-BAasES, 

There are two kinds; these with three, and 
these with tour strings. Thoee with three strings 
are tuned in fifths. Tboae with foiir, are tuned in 
fourths. * ' " "* ' 

Tbe soond of berth is an octave lower than the 
note written. Their compaai in the orcheatni is 
two octaves and a quarter ; allowing for three- 
stringed double-basses, two notes less below. 

To double-basses belong, in the orchestra, tbe 
lowest sounila of the harmony. In a preceding 
chapter, it has been stated, upon what occasion 
they may be separated from the violonrelbs; and 
then m!iy be palliated, to a certain degree, the 
defect which arisoj lor the basses out of this 
disposal, by doubling them in octave, or Ir unison 
with the bassoons, the corni di bassiBtto, the bass 
clarinets, or the ordinary clarinets, in the extreme 
lower notes. But for my part, I detest the mode 
which certain musicians have, on such occasions, 
of nung trombones and ophicleides — the quality 
of lone of which, having neither sympathy nor 
analogy with that of double-basses, of course 
mixes execrably with it. There are cases vrhere 
the harmonics of the double-basses may be suc- 
cenfully introduced. Tlie extreme tension of the 
string, thwr length, and their distance from the 
finger-board, do not permit howuvi>r, of having 
resource to anifieial harnionics; as for natural 
harmonics, they come out very well, psrtii'alariy 
coouoencing from (h« first octave, occupying the 
middle of the string; diey are ihe same, In the 
octave bolow, ns tliosu of violoncellos. Strictly 
spuokittg. choriU and arpeggios may be used on 
the double-bass; but it must be by tiiving them 
two or three notes at the utmost, of which one 
only need not be open. 

The inlermiuent tremolo may easily be obtained, 
thanks to the elasticity of the bow, which causes 
it to rebound several times on the stringa, when a 
single blow is somewhat sharply struck. 

The cOTifinuous irenwlo of double-basses is of 
excellent dramatic effrnt ; and nothing gives a 
more menacing aspect to the on'heslra; but it 
should not last too long, olbuiwisc tlie fati;>uc it 
occasions the perlbriners, leha are viUing io lake 
lie troMe <^ ddng it well, would ^oon render it 
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impoRsible. Wbpn a lon^ piimgiie renders it 
ncclful thus lo ilisturb tlie deptlm oT nn orchealra, 
Ihe bpst "ay is, by liividins the donble-bMses, not 
lo c'^^ Ihem B real Iremo/u. but merely qnick 
ieperi:u9iions, mulu&lly disaoreeing as rh}'tbii]it.-al 
values, wbile tbo violoncello) eieeute the true 
tremolo. 

TUvy are so inmditious, now-s-daya, u to write 
(or the heHviBst m all inslrunieDti, psaugps of sucb 
nipidiT}-, that violoncellM themselves woald Rnil 
dilBi-ultv in eiecutiag them. Whence results a 
ierioua inconveniencn : Inzy or incnpable double- 
bass players, dismayed by such difiii:ulties. give 
tbem up at the first glance, and set themgulves to 
limplifylnff the paasage ; but this BimplifyinK of 
■oaie, not being that of otbers, — siuce they bare 
not all the same ideas upon the hannonial impoi^ 
tance of the vbiHqus notes contained in the 
pns<ia^e, — there ensues a horrible disorder and 
i-onfuiion. This buzzing cliaoa, full of strange 
noisus and hideous jiruniblin^, is complet^id and 
stiti helglitoned by the other doub!e-b^ players, 
cither moro zealous, or more confident of ability, 
who toil away in ineffectual etlbrts at eiceculing 
the pajsage just as it is written. Composers 
(houlil iberefore be careful to ask of double-basses 
no more tlian nobble things ; of which the good 
execution shall not remain doubtful. It is enough 
to say, that the old system of double-baas players, 
who aimplifi/, — a system generally adopted in the 
ancient insinimental school, and of which the 
danni-r has jusl been demonslraled, — is at present 
utterly renounced. If the author have wnlteo no 
01 her than passages suituble to the instrument, the 
performer must play them, nothing more, nor 
nothing lei^ When ibe blame lies with the 
composer, it is he, and the audience, who take the 
consequi'Rces ; and the performer is do longer 
responsible. 

i'lights of little notes, before large ones, are 
executed by sliding rapidly on the string, without 
paying attention to the preuisioo of any of the 
mtermediate sounds ; and hnve an extremely good 
efToct The furious shock given to the whole 
orchestra by the double-basses coming upon the 
hinh F, by four little precedinjt notes, B, C, D. 
£, in the infErnal scene in Qrfto^ on the words, 
" At tha dire hMrling of Cerf)etu!>," is well known, 
Thi^hoarae barking, — one of Ihe finest inspirations 
of Gluck,— is rendered the more terrible, by the 
author having placed it on the third inversion of 
the chord of the diminished seventh (F, G sharp, 
B, D) ; and, for the sake of giving hia idea all the 
eOV-i'I and vehemence possible, he has doubled ihe 
double-basara in the octave, not only with the 
violoncellos, but with the ridas, and the entire 
ma!>s of violins. 

Uueiboven, also, has availed himself of these 
Bcariely articulate notes; but (contrary to the 
previous example), by accentini the first note of 
the group more than the last. He has done thus 
in a passage of the Storm in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony; which BO well dqiicln the raging of a 
violent wind and rain, with the muffled rumblings 
of the gust. It is to be observed, that Beethoven, 
in thin example, and in many other passages, has 
piven to the double-bas:tes deep notes, beyond 
their power of executing, which leads lo the 
supposiiion, tfaat the orL'hcsira he wrote fur, 
piMH-ssed double-basses dcsiending as low as the 
(J, an octave below the violoDcello C, — no longer 
to be found oow-a-days. 

Sometimes it bag a fine and dramatic effect, lo 
jive the violoncellos the real baas, or, at least, the 
notes which determine the chords, and strike the 
icccnied parts of the bar; while beneath them, 
.be double-bass has an isolated part, the design of 
*hich, interrupted by rests, allows the harmony lo 
est upon the violoDcellos. Beethoven, in his 
idmii'able scene of Fiddio, where Leonora and 
he jmlor are digging Florestan's grave, has 
lisplayed all the pathetic and gloomy sadness of 
his mode of instramenttuion. lie has, however, 
liven, iu this case, the real bass to the double- 
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[Hsre follows the truulitioii of the intiieiting old 
document, to which " A W. T." hu introduced us in 
his irticle in our last numtier. — £d.] 
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BtSHOF OF SALZBURO IN THE YUAR ITGT. 
K^PELIJiGIBTIR. 

1. Herr Ernst E Berlin, of Jettenbach in 
Swabia. lie is also the Prince's Trucknei. He 
was formerly Court Organist; and if anybody 
deserves the name of a well-grounded and fin- 
ished rasster in the art of composition, it is cer- 
tainly this man. He has tones completely in his 
power, and sets music with such fiicitity, that 
many would look upon it but as a fable if told the 
time actually employed by this skilful composer 
in the production of this or that extensive work. 
In the number of hia completed musical work* 
he may well be placed with those two most indus- 
trious as well as celebrated composers, Herren 
Scarlatti and Telemann. The only works by 
hitD yet primed are the Toccatas for the Organ. 

TiCE EA.FELLSBlBTEa. 

2. Herr Joseph Lolli, of Bologna, in Italy. 
He was formerly tenor singer. With ibe excep- 
tion of some oratorios be has composed hardly 
anything for the concert room, though tbr Ihe 
church he has set several matses and vesper 

CoXFOStaS TO THE COUKT. 

9. Herr Casper Cristelli, from Vienna in 
Austria, is Violoncellist, and a great master of 
accompaniment. He distinguishes himself from 
many violoncellists in the art of drawing out a 
good lone, strong and full, yet alw pure and 
loucllrng, from his violoncello, wbile his execution 
is manly and frealTim Ibe viola style. Hu cotn- 
poses nothing but concert music. Uia composi- 
tions are mostly the pieces called Suiles, Sym- 
phonies, nnd a few Trios ; also duels and solos 
for the violoncello. 

5. Herr Leopold Mozart, from the imperial 
cit}', Augsburg. He is violinist and leader of 
the orchestra. He composes for ehuruh and con- 
cert room. He was born on the 14lb of the 
Wiuter-monlb (December), 1719, and soon after 
finishing hid studies in philosophy and juri^ru- 
dcni-e, in 1743, he entered the service of the 
Prince Arclibiabop. He has distinguished him- 
self in every style of composition, though he has 
sent nothing to press except six sonalas it Iri In 
the year 1740, which he himself engraved on 
copper, and this principally for the sake of prac- 
tice iu the art of engraving. In the Uay-month 
(July) of 17S6 be published hid Violin-school. 

Of the compositions still in manuscript which 
are known, the most worthy of note are many 
contrapuntal and church pieces; then a large 
number of symphonies, partly h qualre and part- 
ly for alt the usual instruments; also thirty grand 
Strenatan, in which solos for vari 
are introduced. Besides these, many 
especially for the flute, oboe, bassoon, born, trum- 
pet, &c. ; innumerable trios and divertimenti fcr 
different instruments; moreover twelve orato- 
rios, a mass of theatrical pieces, and even panto- 
mimes ; also mu^c for special occasions, such as a 
military piece with trumpets, drums, Iccttle-drums 
and fifcEi, in addition to the usual instruments ; a 
piece of Turkish music ; a piece for a keyed in- 
sirnmeiit with steel springs ; and finally a steigh- 



ride composition introducing five strings of sleigh- 
bells; not to mention marches, nigbt pieces (sO 
called) and many hundred minuets, opera dances, 
and such minor pieces. 

i. Herr Ferdinand Skidl, from Falkenberg 
in Silesia, Violinist. Ho composes only for the 
concert room. He has made very many sympho- 
nies; also concertos and solos for Ihe violin, in 
which his princip.il object has been to introduce 
uncommon and very peculiar changes and diffi- 
cult passages. 

The three Court Composers play their ioslru- 
menta both in the church and concert room, and 
take turns with the Kapellmeister in the direction 
of the music of the Court, each oflicialmg a 
week, during which he has entire control over Ihe 
music, and produces at pleasure his own composi- 
tions or those of others. 

Violinists. 

6. Herr Paul Schom , of SaUburg. 

T. Herr Carl Vogt, from Kremau in Moravia, 
is an earnest player, who knows how to draw a 
manly, powerful tone from the violin. 

8. Herr Wenzel Hebelt, from Huiligenberg in 
Moravia. He brings out clearly the most diffi- 
cult pa>sages ; hence he cares for nothing but the 
most difficult mudc, in which it is not easy to find 
anything too hard or quick for him. But bis 
tone is very weak and feeble. 

9. Herr Joseph Hiilber, of Krambach in S 
bia. He plays also the Gennnn flute. 

10. Herr Nicholas Meimer, of Brauna in Bo- 
hemia. He plays aLn the horn. 

11. Herr Franz Schwarzmann, of Salzburg. 
He plays concertos upon the bassoon, and exe- 
cutes finely on Ihe oboe, fiule and horn. Just 
now he is at Padua, in the school of the cele- 
brated Herr Tartipi. 

12. Herr Joseph Holzel, from the city of 
Steyer in Austria. Also plays the hMn. 

13. Herr Andreas Mayr, of Salzburg. Plays 
well also upon the violoncello. 

14. Herr Johann Sebastian Vi^t, of Steinach, 
near Bamberg and Culmbaeh. Plays also the 

15. Herr Johann Caspar Thumann, of Salz- * 
burg. ! 

OnOAKISTS AND HABPSICBOaDlSTS. 

16. Herr Anton Cajetan Adetganer, from Ser 
Insel in Bavaria Plays understandingly, with 
elegance, and for the most part cantabile. He is 
not only a good organist — be is also a good ac- 
companist upon the Grand IIarp»chord ; 
both ol' which BccomplishmeDta be is indebted lo 
Herr Kapellmeister Eberlin, of whom he has also 
learned the rules of composition, so that be n 
composes very pleasantly. Only he depends 
too much upon imitating olben, especially fail 

17. Herr Franz Ignatius Lipp, of S^^Ifelden 
in Bavaria. He plays also the violin, singi a 
good tenor, and composes not badly. 

These two gentlemen (the organists) have in 
turn to take chaise of the grand organ, (which 
stands in the rear part d* the cbareh) and the : 
side organs (where the concert singers are i 
placed). Not lbs loss though are they called 
upon for accompaniments in the concert room. 

18. Herr Georg Paris, of Salzburg, has entire 
charge of the small oi^an below in the choir, where 
the choral singen are placed, and must play at tha 
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dai)f ohoral service. He has compMed & few 
[ueces for tbe church. 

VlOI.0MCSU.IHn. 

19. n«rr Joseph Svhori), of Salsbarg. Fla^s 
alto violin. 

!0. Hen- Jacob Anton MaracliBll, of Pfaffen- 
lofeti in Bavaria, devotet himaelf particularly 
.0 ■ccompaniment, in vhiuh, under tba instruc- 
tions of Qurr Cristelli, he ia continually becom- 
more perfect. The ttro take each in turn the 
duty of accompanist He also playa a good violin. 

C OHTBA-BASSTStS. 

21. H. Matthiai Winb, of Weatendorf in 

22. H. Paul Hutterer, from the Bohmerwald. 

BiMoosa. 

23. H. Jobann Jacob Bott, of Straubiogea in 
Bavaria. 

24. U. Boehas Samhuber, of Sakbarj*. 

25. n. Johann Adam Scbultz, ) of Sa^a 

26. H. Johann Heinrich Scbuttz, I in Sile^ 
Both play tha oboe. 

Tkombohb. 

27. H. Thomas OM:hIatt, of Slocterau, in 
Lower Aostria. He is a great master apon his 
instrument, and (here are few who can equal him. 
He playa also a good violin and violoncello, and 
plays none the lets a fine horn. 

Oboh akd FLtttsa. 
38. H. Christoph Burg, of Mannheim in tha 
Palatinate. He plays concertos beautifully upon 
the flute and oboe, and also plays the violin. 

29. H. Franz de Paula Deihl, of Munich in 
Bavaria. Plays also the violin. 

30. H. Johann KUchael Obtircher, of Donau- 
wert. 

31. H. Wenzel Sadlo. Flays also the violin 
very Gnely. 

S3. H. Franz Draail. Plays also the violon- 
cello. Both are from Brodetz iu Bohemia, 

These two excellent horniits a few years since 
night have entered the seivicQ of tbe £lector of 
Bavaria, at a Ealary each of a thousand florins; 
but they did not wish to leave the Salzburg 
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SOT.0 SlNQBKS. 

33. Tbe very reverend Hcrr Andreas Unler- 
iiofler, of Salzburg, is Praefcct of the princely 
chapel-house and titular court cb^Iain. 

BOPBAKISIB. 

The places of the three other castrati — viz., 
H. Gross!, H. Augustini, and the recently de- 
ceased contrnliist, H. Lonzi, are not yet filled. 

84. The Right Bevercnd H. Jobann Sebasiisn 
Brunner, of Neudtting in Bavaria. 

15. H. Joseph Meisner, of Salzbarg, a splen- 
did unger. ilis voice is pleasing to an extraor- 
dinary degree, and enables him, without straining, 
lo reach the high notes of a good teuor on the 
one hand, and the depths of a concert bass singer 
on the other, and with a beautiful equality of 
tone. His forte is the pathetic, and no one can 
surpass him in the passages which a sim[de style 
allows ; for thcj come naturally to him. Id ]taly 
he sang first at Pisa, afterwards at Florence, and 
finally on the stage of San Carlo at NspteF, and 



Leaders 
of the 
Chwr. 



was heard both in Bome and the other large 
cities of Italy. In Tienna he sang at the Acad- 
emy, to which be was invited. Upon a jaumey 
to Holland, ho had opportunity to sing at the 
courts at Munlth, Wiirzburg, Mannheim, Stnlt- 
gart, Liege and Cologne ; also in the presence of 
Ihe Bishops of Augsburg, Spires, and others, who 
all testified their satisfaction by splendid presents. 
He has just made a short journey lo Padna and 

36. H. Joseph Michelanaky, of Prague m Bo- 
hemia. Tenor. 

37. H. Joseph Zugeisen, of Salzburg. Tenor. 

38. H. Felix Winter, of Salzburg, has a voice, 
which to some extent may be compared with that 
of H. Meisuer. It reaches tbe height of a fair 
tenor and the depth of a concert bass. He Nngs 
wilhsouL He has jnst returned from Italy, where 
he has spent two years, and has sung in Rome 
and other places with much applause. At Na- 
ples he sang in the Carnival operas on the stage 
of San Carlo. 

Two or three Sopranists and as many Altoists 
are selected from the cbaptel-houae of the Prince 
for solos, who are placed under the instructions of 
Herr Meisner. 

Thb Sthosbs or ths Choib. 

First the Gentlemen of the Choir — viz., the 
following right reverend gentlemen : 

39. H.FranzAntonOettel,d'£a- 
-varia. Tenor. 

40. H. Jobann Baptist Freymiiller, 
of Suabia. Bass. 

These two leaden of the choir have in turn 
the direction of tbe daily cburch service, that is, 
in Ihe choral and contrapuntal ^ocal music, since 
the chamber muao (orchestra, &c.) isnot present 

41. R. Christian Mailer, from Suabia. Tenor. 

42. R. Anton Sailer, of Bavaria. Tenor. 

43. II. Chriatoph Siraller, of Siitzburg. Alto. 

44. II. Benedi<:tSchmutzer, of Bavaria. Tenor. 

45. H. Anton Ainkosa, from Carinthia. Tenor. 
4S. H. Sebastian Seyrer, of Bavaria. Bass. 
47. H. Paul Rnzger,- of Bavaria. Tenor. 

4S. H.Franz Schneiderbaur, of Bavaria. Alto- 
falsetto. 

49. H, Chriatoph Bachmeyr,of Salzburg. Bass. 

60. H. Johann Anton Eismann, of Berehtols- 
goden. Tenor. 

51. H. Anton Schipfl, of the Tyrol. Bass. 

63. H. Ignatius Seeleuthner,of Salzbarg. Tenor. 

63. H. Franz Joseph Mcnda, of the Tyrol 
Baas. 

54. H. Johann Veit Braun, of tbe Tyrol All- 
falsetto. 

66. H. Franz Cajetan Moscbee, of Carinibia. 
Bass. 

66. H. Lorenz Winncberger, of Suabia. Bom. 

57. H. Donat Stetlinger, of Bavaria. Bass. 

58. H. David Veit Westermeyer, Salzburg. 
Tenijr. 

69. H. Johann Baptist Selti, from Italy. Baas. 
To the choir singen belong secondly the fol- 
lowing choralisls: 

60. II. Bcnedii:t Heiss, Salzburg. Bass. 

61. H. Leopold Lill, Salzburg. Bass. 

62. H. Joseph Schmid, Salzburg. Bass. 

63. H. Johann Drauner, of Hungary. Alt- 
fulsetto. 

64. II. 'Judas Titdeos Wcsenaoer, Salzburg. 
T.'nor. 

55. Joseph Eggcr, Salzburg. Tenor. 



66. H. Jacob Seeloos, of Suabia. Tenor. 

67. Joseph Scheffler, of Bavaria. Bass. 
Among these eight choralisis are four who c 

play the contra-basso, as one of ihem is always 
called upon lo play that inetrntucnt by the an 
organ in tbe choir, that which is under the charge 
of Herr Paris. 

Thirdly, lo the chmr also belong the chapel 
boys, always fifteen in number, wbo have to carry 
the high parts. They all live in a building which 
is called the Chapel-honse (CapeUhaui), where 
also dwells the Chapel Praefect, who sits at tbejr 
table in company of the Preceptor, who has 
charge of their instmclion. 

These boys receive from the court not only all 
their clothes, food and drink, having ibeir o 
cook and house servants, but inalruclion at 
cost of the court frem the best masters in figured 
and choral song, upon tha organ and violin, and 
in the Italian language. When they leave the 
cbapel-hoQse, each is well clothed from head t 
foot. The departure of a boy, however, does not 
immediately follow upon Ihe loss of his voice, 1 
according to his previous conduct, he is sup- 
ported two or even three years, through which he 
has time to perfect himself more fully in all his 
studies, and in time prepare himself to enter the 
service of the court, which is the result in most 
cases, because if tbey are suitable they are pre- 
ferred lo others. 

Finally, connocted with Ihe choir are three 
Trombonists. 

They play Alto, Tenor, and Basa trombone, 
and this duty must be perfonned or provided for 
by the Master of the City Towers and two of his 
assisianta, for an annual salary. 

The great organ is by tbe grand entrance of 
ihe Calhudral ; four olhen are suspended to the 
sides of the choir fchancel] and one below in 
choir, wbirre the singera stand. The grand organ 
is only used in preludes, when some grand ii 
sical serviue is performed. During the mu! 
one of the ^de organs is played constantly — vl 
that one which is nearest the altar on the right 
hand, where the solo singers and the basses stand. 
Opposite, on tbe left of the side organ, are tl 
violinists, &c., and in the lofts of the other li 
side organs are Iwo corps of trumpets and drums. 
The organ below and the contra-bais are 
played when the whole foree is required. The 
obSe and German flute are seldom, the horn 
never, heard in ihe Cathedrel. Therefore all ihe 
playera upon these inslrumonts In the church 
play the violin. 

The two corps of trumpets and druju consist 
of the following persons : 

1. H. Johann Baptist GesenbeT||er<. head' tram- 
peter from Bavaria. He is a spWndid performer, 
who has gained great fkme for the extraordinary 
purity of his high notes, his rajjidity of eictul 
and tbe excellence of his triU. 

3. H. Cuper Eiistler, from the Palatinate, 
Court and field trumpeter. He ia a pupil of the 
lale celebrated Hcrr Heinisch, of Vienna, 
gives to his trumpet a very fine, pleasing vocal 
tone ; his style is good, and his concertos and 
solos are heard with great pleasure. He i 
plays I be viohn. 

8. H. Andreas Schachtner, from Bavaria, 
court trumpeter. Re is a pupil of H. Kiwtler- 
blows a right fine trumpet, and> in good taste; 
plays also a particularly good vjolin and the vio- 
loncello. 
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i. H. Jobtina Scbwuli, from the PiJatinate, 
court and 6e]d trumpeter. Ha plaj'i first trum- 
pet &nrl alw the violin. 

5. IgnatiuE Finck, an Austrian, court and field 
trumpeter. Flays second to H. Gssenberger; 
also play* violin and violoncello. 

6. H. Atiam Huebncr, from tbe PalatiDale, 
court trumpeter. Flays second trumpet ; alsoUie 

7. H. Johion Leonbard Seywald, of Salzburg, 
court and field trumpeter; plays second — also 
violin. This gentleman and H. Huebner by 
turns play second trumpet to the three fint 
trumpets, Ki>estler, Schacbtner and Schvarz. 

8. H. Jobann Siegtuund Lecbuer of tbe impe- 
rial city, Augsburg, court trumpeter; playa also 

9. H. Franz Heffstreit, from Moravia, court 
and field trumpeter ; plays violin, and is oaeful 
with tbe viola. 

to. H. Matthias Brand, from Bohemia, court 
and Geld tmmpeler. 

Two other places are vacant, which must soon 
be filled. 

11. H. Anton Winkler, of Salzburg, court and 
field drummer ; plays also the vidin. 

12. H. Florian Vogt,fram Eranau.in Moravia, 
court and field drummer; plays the violin very 
well. 

No trumpeter or drommsr is taken into the 
service of the Prince who cannot play also a 
good violin; and on extra occasions all mual ap- 
pear at court and play serond violin or viola, as 
they may be directed by him who has the direc- 
tion fbr that week. 

To the Music belong also— 

H. Jobann Kochos Egndacher, of Salzburg, 
Ofjian-builder to the court. 

H. Andreas Ferdinand Mayer, from Vienna, 
court flute and violin maker. 

These two gentlemen must at all times be 
present, to keep the Instruments in good con- 
Finally, there are three servants to the orches- 
tra or so-called Calcanten. 

This, then, is the list of all those who are con- 
nected with the music, or in any way have sala- 
ries for musical services from the court, and 
consists of ninety-nine persons. 



Hector Berlioz. 

(rcDm Fvte CoriMpDBdnna of tha N, 0. Vft^mtt, Not. 30.) 
• • • ■ Fainting, and especially music, 
present an almost uninterrupted line of men 
during the last sixty years, wIimo earlier years 
have been one long period of the most terrible 
sufivrin^ of soul and body, than wliith ship- 
wreckeil mariners never eniountered mora dread- 
ful on dcsoUte a&ndy inland or wave-snept rock, 
and this in tbe midat of ibe most brilliant cities 
of the world, surrounded by civilization, carried 
to its highest degree of refinement, in tbe midst of 
every variety of luxury. Of a tnith, besides 
Bossini, Auber, and (hat three times millionaire, 
Meyerbeer, I cannot now recall any musician 
whose life was one of ease. 

Certainly Hector Beriioz's has not been a ca- 
reer of happiness. What a life of peraaverance 
his has been 1 What otisiatles he baa encountered 
and overcome I What B<ru<^li>s, irliat cares, 
what disappointments are congested within bis 
life! Hewasbomlltb November, 1804, at La 
Cdte Saint Andr^, a small village in the depart- 
ment of L'lsire,and Ibe first yeara of his life were 
passed away in a home governed by a pious 
mother. His father was a phyHcian, and he 



anxiously desirod to see Hector pursue medical 
studies and inherit in time the paternal practice. 
His father directed bis education ; but he is said 
to have exhibited little ta.<te for Latin ; hia teisuiv 
hours were given to Florian and Millevoje. 
While Dr. Berlioi taught his son Latin, history, 
and a Utile alsehra, he allowed him by way of 
amusement to study rolfesp, the flapeolet, the flute 
and the guitar. Young Hector was soon able to 
understand even the most difficult muNC at sijiht. 
His father forbade him to Icam tbe piano (which 
to this day M. Berlioz is ignorant of), for the mo- 
ment he benan to ' understand music his other 
books were neglected, and be remained day end 
nieht poring over a trealiie on harmony which 
fell into his hands. He took tbe communion in 
the chapel of a convent, where his sister was at 
school ; he pays that as he Bppro»ched the tablo 
with the other communicants, young girls sang, 
wiih their fresh and silvery voices, one of tlie 
Romish hymns to tbe euchanat, and he seemed to 
see the heavens open and anjiels descend to the 
altar. He was always marked by the greatest 

One day his father bean] with amaiement that 
young Hector bad presented the Philharmonic 
Soi-iety of the town with a Quintet for flute, two 
violinn, alto and base, which was executed with 
great applause. The worthy doctor and bis wife 
were horrified ; Hector received a severe lec- 
ture ; his musical books were taken from him, and 
he was ordered to apply himself exclusively to 
medical studies. Hector tried to beat anato- 
my into his head, but he could not. The doctor 
then attempted to allure him to them by promis- 
ing that if he studied hard he should receive a 
silver-keyed flute; and at the same time one of 
his cousins came to join him in his studies.- This 
cousin, however, was an excellent flute player, 
and while Dr. Berlioz was visiting his patients, 
the two medical students were |>lavin[( duos and 
solos instead of attending to their books. In bis 
twentieth year, Hector with his cousin was sent 
up to Pans to follow the conrset at tbe medical 
school. Hector went to the dissecting rooms ; the 
spectacle of those hideous corpses, pulrified, dis- 
mpmbered, disfigured by the careless medical 
students, disgusted and horrified him. He quitted 
them, vowing never to set bis foot there again. 
His cousin, however, conquered this aversion, and 
Amussat, then a celebrated professor of anatomy, 
succeeded in rousing him to some interest in 
anatomical demonstrations. 

Unluckily Berlioz weol one ill-atarred evening 
to tbe Grand Opera. He relumed again and 
again. He deserted the Medical School and the 
dissecting room. His mornings were passed away 
in tbe library of the Conservatoire, copying tbe 
scores of Gluck and Haydn. He wrote to his 
parents that he was determined to be a musician, 
and that no obstacle on earth should prevent him. 
A young professor at the Conservatoire applauded 
bis first essays in the art of counter-point, and 
procured him adnultance in the private class of 
Lcsuear, who reckoned Burlioz a pupil at rare 
talents. Young Berlioz determined to write an 
opera. He wrote a letter to M. Andrieux of the 
French Academy, begnpng him to write a " book ;" 
the latter replied that^e was too old to write love 
versvs, whereupon young Berlioz selected the tale 
of Estelle and Nemorin, and gave it to one of bis 
friends to dramatize. The "book" proved ridi- 
cnlous, and the music shocking. Our hero, 
however, did not feel disheartened. He wrote a 
mass, and one of his friends, a chapel master, 
made his chonsters copy it. The rehearsal took 
place. The choristers had made all sorts of 
mistakes — a noise was produced which neariy 
killed the musicians with laughter, for it has been 
said that if M. Berlioz had collected all the cats 
of bis quarter and pinched their tails collectively, 
he could not equal the awful noise be made at 
this rehearsal. He recopied with his own hand 
tbe whole mass. One of his acquaintances lent 
him 1,200 francs, to have it executed at Saint 
Rocb. All the critics spoke of it favorably, and 
Lesueur, delighted with the snccess of his pupil, 
had him admitted to the annual coricours of 
musical composition. 

Whether it was that he worked too rapidly, or 



that Cherulani, then director of the Conservatoire, 
exerl^d his iufiueoce against him, Berlioz fsiled 
completely, and was excluded from the concuuri 
at the first test Cberulnni detected him from the 
day he laid his eyes on bim, and Berlioz, from 
his insubordinate spirit and the jokes be played off 
on the irascible Italian, inflamed this aversion to 
the highest point At tbe news of this defeat, bis 
father summoned him borne and cut short bis 
allowance. Hector wrote Dr. Berlioz that be 
would never abandon music, but that be would 
pay thiim a virit He went home to plead his 
cauie. After a long controversy, HectcH' won his 
father to his side ; but his mother and a maiden 
aunt stood out obstinately against argument and 
appeal, for they, in their bisotrj', could not con- 
ceive how a Chriktiao could compose operas! 
Nothing could convince them. The eve of 
Hector^ departure from home, his mother entered 
bis chamber. She knelt to him sobbing, and 
begged and entreated him not to dishonor her. 
Heiiobbed, too; but remained firm to music. He 
took her in bis arms and sought to arnue with her 
against her prejudices; she threw bim oil and 
left the room, nying, " Yon are no longer my 
child ! curses be upon you !" And even when he 
quitted home, she refused to aee him, biuie bim 
adieu, and give him her blessing. 

[To Ik omtlDmcd.] 



Naw York, Dee. SO. I regret all the more that 
I was unable to send yon a report of Eisfkld's 
second concert lost week, as want of time and a 
slight indisposition oblige me to give you but a 
hasty sketch on tha present occasion. The concert 
was exceedingly salisiactory. The Quartets were 
the beauCifnl No. 6 of Bbbthovik, with its exqois- 
ite Andante, and one, perfonned here for the fiist 
time, by a composer who is for leas known than he 
ought to be, named Tbit. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, tie is a noUleman holding a goventment office 
in Prague, a dilettant in musln, who bos won much 
praise in the strictly musical world by several very 
fine compositions. This quartet gives one a veiy 
high idea of his powers ; it is full of vigor and orig- 
inality, highly melodious, and abounds in rich and 
striking harmanies. Altogether it made one wish to 
follow HP the acqaaintance of this new star in oar 
Art-heaven. In a Trio by Spohb, tbe opos nnmber 
of which I have ni^rtunalely forgotten, the piano 
port was taken by Mr. Bobbbt Goldbbck, of 
whom I have already spoken as playing at the Phil- 
harmonic concert His performance on Tuesday 
nif;hi for exceeded the promise given on Ibe former 
occasion. Then, partly owing to outward circnm- 
stances, he made the Impression of being a very good 
pUyer, but nothing above mediocrity ; in the ex- 
ceediugly dilQcult and brilliant piano port of the 
trio, he proved himself a thorough master of the in. 
Btrament, and played with >n ease and fire that com- 
pletely carried away his auditors. And sparkling, 
healthy, and full of youthful freshness as was his 
playing, so the young artist bimsslf appeared, with 
perhaps a little too much noncAofanos and self-eonfl- 
dence, but not more than years and experience will 
rob off, for he is Hill very young. The remaining 
parts of the Trio, as well as the Qoaneis, were 
played well as usoal, even to the first violin, which 
has improved in tone and exactness again. Ur. H. 
SCBNlTZ gave as in an admirable manner a Noc- 
turne on the French Horn, which was less valnalils 
as a composition than as being calculated to bring 
out tbe best mnes of the inatmment. The other solo 
nnmber consisted of a couple of songs, one by Eiick- 
en and Schubert's " Hark, bark I the lark," sung by 
Hr. Fbdrb, who has Improved since last year, both 
in voice and eiscntion. In conneclion with these 
two numbers, however, I cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting to Hr. ELsfeld tha expediency of not playini; 
bis accompaniments qiai* so loud. 
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Oq ChriiUnu nlgbi the " H«mU1i " wu given b; 

! the HAKMORtO SociETi, o{ which m7 nillMgn*, 

I " Trovator." (wboae remark*, b; ihe irtj, are be- 

. oomiDg raiber too personal) hu alraadj in ndvaiiGe 

I infonned joa. Trnsling to him for n fall deicrip- 

, tion thereof, I will only laj, as mj {iriTiCe opinion, 

that the chonises were exceedingly well gang, that 

Mrs. Jam lEBOir, who gires ample evidence that she 

ought to know better, sang wofnllj ont of lane in 

tb« two atto lolos, and that a genllaman whose name 

I am not acquainted with, ihongh hli face is familiar 

from the Philharmonie orchestra, came very near 

. losing hii breath entirelj In the tmmpat aocompani- 

I ment to " The tnimpel abill lODiid." No wonder. 

I was only sorprised that he tacceeded u well as be 

did, for Lis part must be an exceedingly difficult a* 

well as pninful one. 

The PuiLtiAmKosiG Socibtt are beginning lo 
be in earnest abont the talking disturbance at the 
rtheanab and concerts. At the second of the 
former, placard:! were hang around the galleries, 
with a polite request that the longae MIgoto might be 
omitted ; and as this step proved fmltlesi, at the last 
two rehearsals small notices were handed to a1! that 
entered, to the effect that " the Board of Director* 
were determined to pat a stop to this infringement 
OD the righta of the mnjority ; that officers woold be 
' emplojed to prevent Iba disturbance ; and that if 
this bad no eSbct, moreviringent measnres woold be 
employed." If there were ooly nioe hope <|f all 
this doing any good 1 

Fidelia was given last night at the Broadway 
Theatre, for the Srst time entire, I believe, In this 
coiiatrj. I was not present, but bear that It went 
off very well, the choroaes being pardcnlarlj good, 
•a well M Had. Johlkksbii's ading. With regard 
to her being " a singer of the first doss," I rather 
' think Signor " Trovator" Is mistaken, bnt that she 
has all the caprices of ona ii prored by her breaking 
!ier engagement with the Fhilbarmonic Sooe^ at 
the rery last moinent, in which dUenna Had. La- 
BBANOB ooUy came to the rescne. 1 

New Tohk, Dec. 30. Tbbohou Eisfbui has 
g;iven us another of his very excellent Classical 
SoirA^s, introducing several composilions entirely 
new to our mnsical public. The chief of these was 
1 Quartet by Williah H. Veit, an amateur com- 
poser of Pr^ue, who, with a ttir Earopean repnta- 
tion. Is entirely -nnk Down here. His Quartet is Just 
what one might eipect from an amatenrof lefloed 

e aitd good musical education — » cotlectjon of 
delicate nelody and picuing modulation, bat with' 
oat the impress of a master mind, like Beethoven or 

ihr. A trio of Beethoven for piano, violin, and 
Tiolancello, was admirably giveo, the difficult piano 
part beinf taken by Hr. Robbbt Goldbbck, a 

nist fh>ni BerllD, who recently made a flattering 
d^nt at the Philharmonic Concert Hr. Goldbeck, 
though very young, plays with great expression, and 

ii masterly execution, appearing able to gralp the 
full meaning of even Beethoven's composition. I 
understand that he has already written an entire 
opera, which has been accepted at one of the London 
Theatres, and Intoads reluming to Europe iMxt year 
to superintend its production. It may be safe to 
predict, that in ten or fiheen yean the name ef 
Robert Goldbeck will stand high in the moaical 
world. 

The nABMoato SociBrr gave a splendid per- 
forrnance of the " Messiah " on Christmas night, the 
solos being taken by Mrs jAUiBaON, Mr. GuiDi and 
Mr. and Mrs. Leach. An elTective orchestra, with 
the organ of the Tabernai^lc, accompanied the cho- 
ruses, and ibe effect was really soblime; the cboras, 
'' Unto a* a child is bom," was encored. The solo- 
ists sang very well, but with the exception of Mn. 
Jamleson's exqulsile rendering of "Be was despised," 
call for no special remark ; this air, however, was 



indeed a gem, and I do not remember aver hearing 
more pathos and expression thrown into it before ) it 
was an ioiellectual as well as a musical performanoe. 
Id the air, " The trumpet shall souod," the trumpet 
obligato was taken by one of the DoDwoBTaa. 

Hr. GtriDi, who is, I believe, recently from Em- 
ton, has pitched hli tent In the city of Ootbam, and 
ia a very vtJuable addition to our resident musical 
talent. He is a perfect polyglot to begin with, sing- 
ing English, German, Italian, fVeocb, and I don't 
know what else, with equal facility. lie ii engaged 
as first tenor at Grace Church, in place of Mr. Fba- 
CBB, and bis performance of the Christmas musie, 
especially of a duet with Mra. Bodstbih, at that 
fashionable ehareh on Christmas morning, was the 
theme of much commendatory remark. In concerts, 
oratorios, and operu, he will be veiy valuable, for, 
as the advertisements of the mercantile clerks say, be 
'- is willing to make himself generally oseful." One 
good featara of his performance is, that be appeara 
to fully appreinate the sentiment of the words he 
sings, as was exemplified in his rendering of tbe 
touching air, " Behold and see," at the Christmas 

The Gebmab Opeba Comfaxt made their debat 
at the Broadway Theatre last evening in Beethoven's 
FuUio, with fair sarcess. Tliey were assisted in the 
chonuei by several German singing societies, and 
the famous "Prisoner's Choms" was the feature of 
the opera. I must retain any extended notice of the 
opera until — I hear it. 

Through a private latter, some tonching incidents 
reapecting the death of Mr, Wabrem, organist of the 
English Cathedral at Montreal, have been bronght 
to my notice. Yon undoubtedly have read of tbe 
recent destruction by fire of this church edifice, ona 
of the oldest of that quaint old city, and around 
which tbe memories of several generaliona have clus- 
tered. I well remember the first and only time I 
visited it, some four years ago. Arriving at Mon- 
treal on a Saturday night, I stroUed out the next 
mortiing, and after listening to the orchestral music 
and witnessing the gorgeous ceremonies of High 
Mas* at the Catholic Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
entered into a large, old-fashioned church, the An- 
glican Cathedral of Montreal. It was not the hour 
for regular morning service, and at the door I tvaa 
interrupted by a beadle {the first specimen of the 
ipedc* I had ever seen), who, ashering me into the 
body of the building, deposited me in a great pen, 
furnished like a pew, with doors and sides so high 
that at prayers the occupants of other pews were 
qui'ie lost to sight. After the prayers were r«ad, the 
tip* of heads emerged into view in varioas parts of 
the chnrch, like figures on a stage coming up through 
trap-doors. The hymn was given out. and soon 
from the middle aisle arose the gaily dressed mem- 
bere of a military band, and the choral tones of a 
Gregorian chant, rolled np From the brazen orchesttB 
through the nrdica of the old chnrc'h. It was what 
is called a " Sotdia'i Semict," the military only being 
present, and singing the choreh music to the accom- 
paniment of ±eil own band. The effect of the 
gaudy uniforms and the crashing sonnd of trumpet 
and trombone, in that qolet, dusty old cathedral, 
was siogular indeed, and when tbe muaie ceased and 
the red and white soldiers, with their bright brazen 
instruments, subsided into their pews, oat of the 
range of mj vision. It seemed like some slariling, 
Incongroona dream, an effect only heightened by the 
Bubdacd tone of the clergyman, as be slowly repeated 
the words, " The Lord be with yon," while from the 
invisible occupants of the roomy pews faintly rose 
Dp the whispered response, " And with thy spirit." 
Climbing upon a seat and peering above the walls of 
my pew-prisoo, 1 saw in the gallery a largo organ, 
with Its gilded pipe* and qnaintly-carred omamemf 
set off to greet advantage bj its case of dark colored 
wood. After aerTiee, the beadle, wbom I appt«adied 



with reverential awe, fnlbrmed tne that " Mr. War- 
ren " was the organist who revelled in ihe barmonle 
loKuries that the musician could draw from that old 

A fcw week* ago I read in Ae papers of the i«- 
straction of tbe Cathedral — how the flamee bartt oat 
of the windows, and how they devoured the old 
organ — how they crept to the spire, aud silenced tho 
cblmes forever, while the cloi^k, paralyicd by fervent 
heat, helplessly dropped its hands and awaited Its 
Hu\ and bow the next morning hiadcened walla 
alone marked die site of the church, in wMcli 
many infant innocent* had been marked with tbe 
sign of the eroa* — in which so many yonthfiil couples 
had been united — along whose aisles bad so often 
trailed the sable pall that tells of Death, and which 
had for yean been one of the holiest and moat be- 
loved of places to the ciiixena of Montreal. 

A few days after ibis a letter from a friend an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Warren, caused chiefiy by 
grief at the destraction of the organ, over which he 
had presided so many yean. He could not snrvivi 
the loss of this inanimate friend, who had spoken ti 
him BO often in Music's sweetest lone. I do no 
think that any one but an organist can fully ap- 
preciate an attachment like this. In our cities the 
constant change of organist* from ehorcb to cbnrdi 
prevent* the formation of any attachment Ibr a pai^ 
ticnlar Instrument', but where, as in England and 
Canada, Ibe profession of an organist Is really a pro- 
fession, and whete he is called to a chnrdi with the 
intention of being a permanent incumbent of his po- 
sition, like the clergyman, it is very different. A* 
years roll on and his hand still glides over the &miU 
iar key-board, aa bis touch yet evokes the a 
strains of choral harmony that he baa heard and 
played long, long since, his mind recalls the n) 
incidents in his life in which his organ-friend hai 
largely fignred, and bis affee^on for it Increases day 
by day. As Prospcro with a ware of his maglo 
wand called np tbe light, etberial spirits, so, at the 
pressure of the hind upon the keys, there fioat before 
hta memory many dear forms and loved sc 
which have long ago departed. This chant he 
played some happy Christmas mom in yean past, 
when the old church was gay with evergreens, and 
this hymn he rememben when sung by those s 
whose funeral his organ has since wailed a sa 
reqt^om. It is not always mere music that the 
organist hean when sealed before his orgul ; for 
with the earthly harmony are mingled dreamy echo- 
ings of tha past, and oftentimes sweet voice* that 
whiiiper faintly of the fiitara. Tbotatob. 

A Xor avian Olirtatmae Xre. 

Naxabbth, Pa., Dec SB. Having already prora> 
iied something of the kind, I owe you a ahelch of 
our Christmas Eve and the glad cheer of life and 
solemnity it brought with it. 

The snow-clad earth was not here at this time t< 
add to the geniality of the occasion, bnt ^la bright 
stars above added strength to the recollections of 
event which young and old had assembled to a 



The Eve of Christma* in all our Moravian Til- 
lages Is ushered in within tbe wills of Ihe chureh, 
where appropriate decorations are frequently added 
lo enliven and enhance the interest of the festivity. 
At Maiarath the green fbstoons of the Jubilee were 
still suspended, and were well adapted lo grace the 
beanilfal solemnitie* of Christmas. 

During tha night when this anguat ceremony 
comes off, a large portion of the snrraunding rural 
population flock hither to witness the scene, gaie a 
the paraphernalia, and listen lo the music This ha* | 
been a dme-honorad custom, and has always pre- 
senlad a singular contrast between the staid devotion | 
of Ihe Moravian himself and the boisteroos n 
riment of tbe yeomanry, who are generously 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MnSIC. 



■Uaned fr*e KceM to all ihsis feBlire niMtinKi. 
Within ihe chapel, however, the greiteit order and 

el are obaerred, and no molwiuioa is offend to 

r the designs of ihe re«(iral. 

The perfomiancei of the evening ivorship opened 

vilh the reading of the lecond chapter of Sc- Lake, 

IS of iha most poeiicsl itcordi of all Hoi; Writ, 

'lere the memorable pawage ie iatradnced : " And 

ere were in the same coontrj ehephenii abiding in 

the field, keeping watch oier their flock by night. 

And lo, the Angel of Uie Lord came span them, and 

the glotj of Ihe Lord.lhone ronnd aboal then ; and 

they were aore afnid. And the angel said onto 

them, Feu' not; for behold I bring yon good tiding* 

of great joy, which shall be toall people. For tinto 

j-oa \» born this day, in the citj of David, a Snvlor, 

which i» Christ the Lord." 

After this ilmple recital, the short discoorte fol- 
lows, aud the masical rites open with an anthem, 
performed by full chomi and orchestra alternately 
with the chorals at Ihe whole congregation. Dnring 
« parTormance the love-fbast is partaken of, con- 
sisting of cakes and coffee, disirihuud among all 
present, who on the evening I hare reference to, 
nnmbercd nearly one thoound. 

luring lhi« enjoyment, where both ihe sense and 
the spiritual emotion are appealed lo, a portion of 

etuovbn'b Mass was perfonned and the Qonoan 
words snng : 

M vllkommni. 



SebSnd 






Baaurol Still la I 



The einstng on this, as on alt litargic otcasions, is 
altcmaied between the male and female, the yoath 
and the adatt portion of the congregalios, who from 
time Id time are relieved by the choir. In connec- 
tion with their old Christmas Eve ritnals, there is 
still an RDcicnl veilige of the dramatic remaining, 
savoring Homewhat of Catholii.'iBm, yet so endearing 
by iu simplicity anil its Btrong affinity to Ibose child- 
liho interpretniiona oi Chriatianity . on which the 
heart di:li^hts to dwell, that the cold age of new 
things has not jet been able to obliterate it. 

lalluJe to the introdnclion of wax tapers. When 
the choir sing : " Mache dick auf, is toerde Licht I Vtna 
dtin Lieht tomml, und die Ilerrlichkeit da Ilmn ^hil 
mif Uba-dir," ("Arise! shinel for thy Light Com- 
eth," &C.), large trays of lighted wax tapers are 
bronght in from the eastern aide of the chapel, and 
carried throagh ilie assembly and distribnced among 
all the I mailer children.. To the aged this sodden 
light appears in its true typical Import, and Ihe poet- 
ical scene te not nndervalued by ihoie who can read 
the mysleries of religious solemnities. Bat among 
the JDvenile portion every face becomes radiant wilh 
joy nt llie appearance of this expected light, owing 
more to ihe general excitement of tlie moment Ihin 
to the inspiration which llie symbol shonld produce. 
The rural guests are parlicalarly attentive during 
tills scene, snd seem lo observe wiih intense delight 
Ihe brilliant display of hnndrcds of wax tights held 
before the ainiling faces of the children. The tapers 
■re blown out in BTadual succession, tho wings are 
gathered and carried away, the music wanes, and the 
last tones of the organ fall upon the eara of the 
nlinng multitude as they emerge ioio tbo frigid 
Mmoapherc of a December night 

This is bat the outline of the chnrdi ceremonial, 
the (cenes at the altar at the opening of the festive 
weekf The genial solemnity in our smaller Tillages 
Is still preserved in its pristine purity and simplicity, 



but in the larger towns, such as Bethlehem, there are 
too many mixed elemcnla of population for the en- 
joyment of the simpler riles. Thmughont the homes 
of the village other scenes of like tendency are en- 

During the whole of (he preceding week the yoong 
men may be seen upon the bleak hills, where the 
moss is yel verdant, and the hemlock and laurel are 
always cheerful and grow luxurianlly where nothing 
else will thrive, gathering in huge piles and loading 
upon wagons the)* welt-known Christmas greens. 
Long evenings am spent in weaving the wrealhi, 
preparing inscripiioni and traospsrencics in harmony 
with the cheerful occasion. 

Each house in which childhood yet constitutes a 
portion of the fireside group, contributes its share lo 
these manifrstalions, aud a succession of. visitors is 
seen parsing from door lo door, to examine and dis- 
ease the merits of the " decoration." Inscriptions, 
referring lo Ihe Nativity, are generally placed in the 
background of the picture, which is lighted up in the 
evening, to which are often added figures and pic- 
tures illustrative of the Chriilmas subject. 

The venerable Halt is during this eventful week 
nearly deserted of its hundred occupants, and but 
a score ot pnpils remain behind. These, how- 
ever, have been very as<iduous1y engaged in pre- 
paring their evergreen demonstrations of Merry 
Chrislmas, which are left on exhibition until New 
Tear's morning, and Wiidom, under the garb of 
Mentor, rc-conducis them to their boolis. In the 
" stone collage," where tho elder boys reside, the 
most classic decoraiions were shown n>, and the few 
young men under whose auipices they were designed, 
and who had been left behind lo make the b«t of 
Christmas and solitude, seemed delighted with the 
work of their hands aud the encomiums of complai- 
unt gaesis. 

In the Hall, where a conple of groups of little 
boys remained, two rooms exhibited Christmas tree* 
lighted up with innumerable wax tapers, and many 
heterogeneoas devices, such as caverns, grotloes, 
bird*, animals of all climes associating together. In 
spite of science and poetry, however, of ihe laws of 
nnitr, of Arialotic, of Bnrke on tho Beantifnl, or 
Longintts on the sublime, the boys were perferily 
satisfied and h«^. They burned their lepers, set 
fira to the trees, and exhausted the whole supply of 
wax to lie found far and near. 

The Christmas wecli. with its nrjoicings, as Ihey 
are presented lo iho eye, the ear. and thence sent 
bacli into the sonl, forms but a single phase of the 
Moravian year. 

Like mo4t other festivals peculiar to this people, it 
is rendered afTucting by the purity of thonuhtand feel- 
ing that churacteiiics every pussage of this living 

The elements of the naive and the simple still 
remain in emple force lo sustain tlie old German 
festival and the choral; hot when these shall huve 
been Bwallowcd up l>y Ihe reSnemenu of wealth, and 
the hcnrtliusness of that species of cultiira which is 
its otf^pring, and which the world prescribes, then 
tho dHvs of sincere, profonnd nnd poetical fevlinc are 
over, 'The beautiful poem of Kiickert: ••Dafnm- 
dr.n Kinda htiliger Chriil," would no doubt meet 
with a kind reception in a good Engiiih iranalation, 
such a* we might lock for from your valaed imns- 
lalor of GermHU poetry. It lireatbcs the pure emo- 
tion of a German Christmas, the artlessness of ehiid- 
bood, with all of the heavenly that poet and painter 
can draw from tho ihema. 3. B. 
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The " Ueaiiah" at ChrittmiuL 

An iDiinense Msembltige lialeneJ on Sunday 
evening (aa ia the annual custom) to Ilanduri 
sublime Oratorio, in Ihe Boston Music HalL The 



•cene and stir, before the orchestra riHnmences, 
ar^of themselves refreshing always upon this o 
CMion, The old Hant>el and Hatds SocirTT 
were out in full force, and we know not that we 
ever heard the choruses, almost without rxceptioi 
rendered with more spirit, euphony, preii-io 
and excellent balance of voices. Inileed, in this \ 
last particular the soviely, thanks to Afr. Zrr- 
mAHK's indefatigable training, have at length 
achieved a very important victory over put 
years. All the singers not only teemed, but were 
heard, to ting; the soprani did not timidly wait 
one another's movements, but attacked the note 
en mofM, and gave out a smooth, mnstcal body of 
lone, instead of that thin, shrill outline hy a few 
voices, which it has been so common lo hear. 
The conlralti were ancommonly rich and full; 
the tenors eflective wilhonl bawling, and the 
basses superbly grand and aatisfactory, as of old. 
We need not piarlicularize where every chottH 
went BO well, even lo the difficult concluding 
" Worthy is the Lamb " and " Amen," which was 
only disturbed by the thoughtless clDakin<> and 
grAag out of the impatient ones among the au- 
dience. 

If we have any eriliclsm to make It ia on 
score of the omission of one or two choruFes, 
which ceriainl)' are among the best and moat im' 
portant in. the whole work; e^>ecially did we 
miss Ihat touching one which should follow the 
air ; " He was despised," namely : " And with 
bis stripes," ke. One could have bet^r spared 
one or twoof the almost impivcticable aeln which 
were attempted ; for iustance ; " Thou shalt dash 
them," for which wo have no tenor at all ade- 
quate in strength and grandeur. It requires a 
Braham. 

Of the Bolo-ainging we cannot speak with Ibc 
same satisfaction as of Ihe choruses. Nor was it 
to be expected] after the familiarity of our public 
with Ihe world's greatest singers, and in' muuc 
which so taxes the very highest powers, that the 
e&brts of native singers, mostly amateurs, could bo 
entirely satisfactory. Yet there vraa much t 
praise, and everything lo be thankful for. Far 
belter hear the " Messiah " so than not at i 
Mrs. LoxQ did herself great credit in the prim 
pal soprano songs. She was in ancommonly good 
voice, which told in Iha strong and jubilant pas- 
sages with great effect .Tery beautiful w 
some of ber high sustained notes in the ann 
cialion music. In " Rejoice greally " she dis- 
played great flexibility and freedom. We 
not sure lhat it has ever been done belter by any 
of our resident sopranos; but it lakes a sparkling, 
fountain-like nature, like Jenny Lind's, to render 
all its life. Id the " I know lhat my Redeemer 
liveth," she really surprit«d us by one of the best 
performances we have ever beard save from the 
moat famous singers. Mrs. Harwood has ■ 
fresh, rich mezto soprano voice, of a peculiarly 
sympathetic quality, which was much relished ii 
in the contralto airs. The first : " O, thou that 
tolleat," needed a tiiilu more life, lo be sure, and 
runs below her effective range of tones ; but " He 
shall feed his flock " was beautifully given (rhi 
second portion being taken by Mra. Long.) Ii 
" He was despised " she was only second to Miss 
Fhillipps. It was a pity to leave out ibe aec< 
part of that song, which is so beanlifu] and loucb- 
iog. In the duet : " Death, where is thy 
sting," her voice andsij^le were ver^pleasing; but 
she was feeblj seconded bj Mr. Dbapbr, who 
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sermed to h«T9 beeD overbuted by previooa ef- 
forts. This genrlemnn has a pleasing tenor, bnl 
of small power for the muaic Hall or for Handel's 
music ; yet he sang the opening : " Comfort ya," 
&c., in pood, ehaate stjie, wUh lets of that ques- 
tionable ornament than ve usually hear. For a 
6nt, or nearly a fint appparance with orchestra, 
the effort was highly protnisins- Mr. C. R. Ad- 
ams has often attracted ua by (he Bv«etnei« and 
clearness of his tenor voice. We have not before 
heard him in this mnstc. He has not expression 
enou<;h (very few tenors have, and those only of 
tbe most finely coltivated) for such recitative and 
melody as : " Thy rebuke " and " Behold and see 
if there he any sorrow," &c. Yet the effort was 
creditable, and the vdce sweet to listen to. For 
" Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron," we 
have already said he lacks iron strength, and in 
this was no worse off than nearly every ginger who 
has undertaken it. Mr. Thomab Ball san^ the 
base solos precisely as of old ; there was want of 
life and elsBticity about it, and a tendency of the 
pooderoos voice to droop away from true pilch. 
Evidently be has been inoulding beauty out of 
marble more than out of tones these two years 
past in Florence. Mr. Zerrahn's orchestra 
filled in the rich accompaniments with fine effect, 
and Mr. Mdllsr made tbe organ — what there is 
of it — speak to good advantage in parts where it 
was needed. 



Chamber ConoertB. 
CosCERT OF THE " Geruan Trio."— The 
first of Ihe third season of Chamber Concerts by 
Messrs. Gartker, Haube and Jdnontckel, 
drew a respectable audience to Chickering's on 
Saturday evening, Doc. 20th, in spite of the storm. 
The programme consisted of one part li^ht and 
two parts solid, as follows ; 

1— OnndTrls, Op. D7, tu Pluio, TIsIId, ul Tlnlon 



2-^autrt: « ATolopfrom the Lii*«," Thwi. IbMd. 

S-Fanlulk ft>r TtokHiKlln (l.urh dl T.uBoifl'inmr) flutU. 

4— Pl^noSnto: ( Pinribi Au^Hnii Aln| Hini*. 

6-VM1nSo1a: SooTanlr dr Hajdn. 

e— QuarleC: " Ta SpMMd Snaka," Blibop. 

7— Trio, Op IS, br Piuo, TInlln tat VIoloDolla, RdUoimId. 
Allegro eon fOoo— Adaflo— PxaU— AUtgrci. 

Beethoven's Trio, the jreat Trio in B flat, is 
always a luxury to refresh one's mind withal. It 
still holds place as at once the most brilliant and 
most profoundly significant and soul-raarcbing of 
compositions in that form. Mr. Haose played 
the piano part with all his wonderful freedom, 
precision and firmneas of execution ; only we 
lai'kcd here and there the sympathetic touch 
which sDch tone-poems re<]iiire so much mare 
than mere bravura pieces. Tbe violin and 'cello 
boro their parts ably and effectively, of course. 
Mr: Gartner's violin is always admirable, unsur- 
passed, in passages ; but there will come ever and 
anon those unlucky eTcaggerations of emphasis or 
putniisimo which break the charm. 

Rubinstein's Trto wc found more interesting 
than the Quartets which we have had by him. 
In this there was mui^h vigor, brilliancy and 
freshness, especially ihe first Allegro and the 
Presto. Yet wo do not find the second Beet- 
hoven in him that has been talked about. The 
Trio was performed with great spirit 

Of the pieces in the Second Part, a sort of 
" popular " intermezzo, we were Diost pleased 
with the vocal quartets, which were snng without 
accompaniment with fine ensemble and expression 



by Mrs. MozAitT, Miss Twicbeu., Mr. C. R. 
At>AM9 anil Mr. Mozart; especially the piece 
by Bishop. Mr. Eisfeld's Quartet is a pleasing 
comgiosition, although the unaccompanied uniiono 
had a strange sound for an opening. The vio- 
loncello fantasia was a skilful piece of show-play- 
ing, but the composition execrable. We have 
little faith in fantasias on opera airs generally ; 
but to hearEiIgardo twist his death-song into such 
fantastic flummerj' must either torture or provoke 
to laughter. Tet it bears the same of the first 
violoncellist in London, who figures in all the 
classical concerts, &c.l The "American Airs" 
were omitted, wisely, wo doubt not. Mr. Gart- 
ner's solo was a rhapsody with variations on 
Haydn's '■ God save the Emperor," a skilfully 
fantastic piece of virtuosity. It was vehemently 
encored, whereby was elicited one of those marvel- 
lous " impromptus" whiuh great violinists always 
seem to keep in reserve for such emergencies. 

GuBTAV Satter's first "Philharmonic 8oi- 
r^" drew a crowded and delighted audience to 
tbe saloon of Messrs. Hatlctt, Davis & Co., last 
Saturday evening. In a conflict of engngemenls 
we signally failed in our attempt to be in two or 
three places at once, and so tost a large part of 
liie concert, But we canto speak of the two moat 
important novelties of the prograutne (given lu 
our last). The Piano Quartet by Wili.mbbs 
interested us much more than we had expected 
from the concert pieces we had beard of that 
composer- pianist There Is much life and beauty, 
with now and then a wild Northern vein (some- 
what like Gade) in Ihe first and last movements. 
Tbe slow movement has a beautiful theme, 
claasioally wrought, and followed by curious and 
pleasing variations. The Minuet Is less original 
orstriking. Mr. Satteb plays tbe difficult piano 
part with wonderful ease and finish, doing full 
justice to each shade of expression, and Messrs. 
SciiULTZE, EcKHARDT and JuNONiCKEL make 
up with him one of the most satisfactory quartets 
to which it has been our fortune to listen. 

Forced to lose the smaller piano pieces composed 
and played by Mr. Satteb, the songs by Mrs. 
Little, the diaUeries (from " Robert") by Llsit, 
and the " Kreutzer Sonata," whii;h wc bear was 
adniirably played by Messrs. Satter and Schultze, 
we were more fortunate with the exquisite Trio 
(piano, violin and 'cello) by Huuuel ; a posthn- 
mous work we believe, and one of the most 
elegant and art.islic of that never strikingly origi- 
nal, but always charming master. It was played 
to a cbarn., too. 

McNDELesoHN Quintette Club. — The 
fourth concert took place on Tuesday evening, 
with the following prc^ramme : 

1. lliilnt(lli<Dl),(d*dl«ladiiith>M*nddwi(niQDlntMM 

tlab,) c C.Pirkiia. 

2. FUni>l)iilDtottaliiEflml.np OT.. . ! HammtL 

All^ni rlnlnto UB>I— MlouMtD— Alkgra COB fnooi — 
lu|D, ud nnilo. AlJajn) igliuo. 

8 AJiglo ind Srheno, ffiia the Qaulitu In S niLnor, 

op. 44, UaiidBlnahB. 

4. Onnd PoloDilwnitPlinaud 'CilLa, taiaplii. 

Mntn. Vmi<ttT ud Wall ttUa. 

6. Imtuut In O, No. 2, op. 19, BMlborni. 

AllTgro— Ad^o abUbUo— Scbtno— Rncle, Allofra molu. 

Wc must be very brief. Mr. Peskikb shrinks 
from no task, however formidable, in musical 
composition, a Quintet being certainly one* of the 
most BO. It is prutc for an amateur not to have 
entirely failed. His work i* very elaborate, for 



the most part ingenious, and often pleasing. Tbe 
character on tbe whole is light and graceful. £ 
there were modulations c^ qoestionable boldne 
and vorkings-up more elabonte (it seemed to us) 
than the ideas justified. We could not clear away 
the sense of vagueness, which clings about so 
many amateur attempts : — we mean, regarding 
the progress of the whole work. This was 
more perceptible by contrast, when one cam 
listen to that Quintet by Humhel, (which was 
played next). Its euphony and tichness, to be 
sure, were wonderful enhanced by the piano t 
the double-bass with its deep ground-swell lifting 
all up. But there was such clearness, powtive- 
ness and rounded completeness in the compo^- 
tion itself, as made it most refreshing lo listen to. 
The Mendelssohn movements were welcome 
old friends ; but we haee heard tbe Club play t 
Scherzo more smoothly. It seemed to us that 
the instruoients did not gel their usual inspiring 
starf in the first Quintet, and we asked ourselves 
whether the middle of the programme were not 
Ihe best place for the trial of a new composition. 
Mr. Parker played Chopin's brilliant Polonaise 
(one of bis very earliest and least Chopin-like 
productions) very finely, and the violoncello fjnuty 
co-operated. Next to the Hummel piece, Che 
Beethoven Quartet was Ihe most satisfactory it 
the rendering, and it is needless to say how de- 
lightful it was. 



To-night we hsva eabofTot dtt riekaut* in the wiy 
of music. Hr. Zbrhabn's Orchestr&t C!ancert«, long 
longedjlir, eommenca tbis evening >t [be Helodeon. 
He is disappointed with regard to Ole Bull, who Is 
nnroitunatel; ill in New York, but u 
place Herr ScH&HiBBK, ■ veiy disdnguiihed vlrtiuwo 
on the trumpet, not Burpuaed, it ii Hid, by KoEKTO. 
For mare solid hie he ofleTs Beethoven's lovely fourth 
STinphDiiy, Hendelssohu's Noetume from " Hidsum- 
cner Night's Dream," the " Tell "|oTeniire, ind " Pit- 
grim Chorus," sung by mile voieei. Certainly a 
most altraetive prospect I.... We «ra onlj sorry that 
Thalbeho's advent happens on the same evening. 
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the great pianist, and we doubt not large audiences 
will attend Iwth concerts- Besides hta own wonder- 
ful pianism, Thalberg offers us Mme. D'Anoki, one 
of the very first contraltos of tbe age, and Big. Mo- 
azLLi, tbe admired baritone. Tbalberg'a iccond con- 
cert will be Du Thursday evening Tbe AnEnHooil 

Co.xcEKTS, it will be seen, are postponed one week to 

Jan. 14 The second concen of the Gebhav T&tO 

took place last evening The Hendblssoqii Cno- 

HAL SociBTi helA a private muucal aoirt'e at Hallet 

£ Davis's rooms ou Tuesday evening TbeOermao 

" OaFHECS " held a musical and eocial festival to 
welcome in tbe New Tear, when a large silver goblet, 
of very artistic deaign and workmanibip was preaented 
by the members to (heir eateemed leader and leacber, 
Mr. AnoFBT SaEIBBMAMM. The first concert of t) 
"Orpheus" is fixed for Saturday evening-, the 17th 



Cbowdsd Out, — Letters (hjm flprinfcfield, from 
Sermany, £e. ; Musical Inlelligenoe, foreign and do- 
neitic ; concluiion of " Daisy's " article, and much 
Dore, which will appear next week. 
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THALBERG'S FIRST CONCERT. 

BOBTOH KU8I0 HAIiL, 
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Chaiacten of Hnaioal lurtmnunts. 



TRB HAUTBOT OR OBOR. 
The hButboy is es^iecially a melodinl inetni- 
'' ' ft pastoral cbftrBcler, Tull of lenili 



fi parts, 

without pnying Bttention to tbe expreegion in its 
quality of tone, because there it is lost in the ag- 
^gate wbole, anil the peL'nliarity of this expres- 
sion c-annot be dislinguisbed. It it the mma 
thing— let it be at onte nndenilood— with all 
other ninJ instruments. The only exception is 
with those the (onorouancw of which is excessive, 
or tbe qualiqr of tone too marked in its originali- 
ty. It is in fact impossible, without tnunpling 
BBder foot both Art and good sense, to employ 
such tnstnimeDts as those as umple initniments of 
hanuooy. Among them may be ranked trom- 
bones, ophicleides, double bassoons, and, in many 
initances, trumpets and cornets. Candor, artless 
grace, soft joy, or the grief of a fragile bein^, sails 
Uie hautboy's accents; it expresses them admira- 
bly in its cantabile. 

A certain degree of agitation is also within its 
powers of expresdon ; but care should be taken 
not to urge it into utterances of nagsion~tbe rash 
oulbnrst of anger, threat or heroism ; for then its 
small, acid-sweet voice becomes ine&eetual and 
absolutely groCesqae. Some great masters — Mo- 
zart among others — have not escaped this error. 
In their scores passages are to be found, the im- 
pacBioned meaning and martjal accent of which 
contrast strangely with the sound of the hautboy 
that executes them ; and (hence result, not only 
effects missed, but startling disparities between 
stage and orchestra, melody and instrumentation. 
The theme ofa march, howcvor Dianly, grand or 
noble, loses its manliness, its grandeur, and its 
Dobleneas, if hautboys deliver it; it has a chance 
of preservine something of its charafttr if riven 
to flutes, and loses si'arrely anything by being 
anigned to clarinets. Where— in order to ^ve 
more weight and body to the harmony, and more 



force to tbe group of wind instraments employeil 

—hautboys are absolntely neetlful in a piece snoh 
as I have jnst described, they should be written in 
such a way that their quality of tone (not suited 
to this particular style^ shall become completely 
covered by the other instruments, and blertd with 
the mass so as no longer to be reeognized. The 
lower sountU of the hautboys, nnEracefnl when 
displayed, may agree with certain wild and la- 
menting harmonies, united to tbe low notes of the 
clarinets, and to tbe low D, £, F and 6 of the 
flutes and comi ingleii. 

Glock and Beethoven understood marvellously 
well the use of this valuable instrument; to it 
they both owe the profound emotions excited by 
several of their finest pages. I have only to 
quote, from Gluck, the hautboy solo of Agamem- 
non's air in Iphigenia in AatMe : " Peuvent ils, 
4c." (" Can the harsh Fates.") These oomplaints 
of an innocent voice, these oonlintmd snnpllca- 
tionsever mora and mora appealing— what in- 
stmment could they suit so well as a hautboy ? 
And the celebrated burden of the air of JpAijenia 
in Taitriilt : " O malheurense, Iphigtfnie." And 
atrain, that ohild-like cry of the orchestra, when 
Alceste, in tho midst of her enthusiasm and heroic 
self-Jevotion, strock by the recoBeclion of her 
young sons, abruptly interrupts the phrase of the 
Ihame; "Eh poorrw-je vi THw. * m * toi," lo n- 
epond to thii touching instrumfental appeal, >ith 
the hearb-rendinjt exclamation ; " O mes enfans 1" 
And then the discord of the minor second in 
Annida's air with the words : " Sauvez moi de 
I'smoar," (" Save my weak heart from love "). 
AU this is SBblime, not only in dramatic thoDKht, 
in the profound eitpression, in the grandeur and 
beauty of the melody ; but ahw in the inslrumen- 
talion, and the admirable choice made by the 
author of the hautboys from amidst the thrtmg of 
other instruments, either inadequate or incapable 
of producing such impreseionB. 

Beethoven has demanded more from the jojoa» 
accent of the hautboys. Witness the solo of the 
Bcberzo of the Pastoral Symphony; that of the 
scherzo of the CborBl Sympbon;r i that of the 
fint movement of tho Symphony in B flat, &c. 
But he has no less felicitously succeeded in 
assigning them rad or forlorn passages. This 
may be seen in the minor scdo of the second 
retnm of the first movement of the Symphony in 
A, in the episodical andante of the finale to the 
EroicB Symphony, and, above all, in the air of 
Fuielio, where F'lorestan, starving with hunger, 
believes himself, in his delirious agony, surrounded 
by his weeping family, and mingles his tears of 
anguish with £e broken sobs of the hautboy. 

THE CORNO INGLRBE. 

This instrument is, so to speak, the alio of the 
hautboy, with which it possesses equal compose. 
It is written on the G clef, like a hautboy m P 
below, and, consequently a filUi above its real 

Whiit has just been said npon the difficalties of 
fingering for the haatbOT, in certun encounters 
of sharpened or flattened notes, applies also to the 
coniD ingtese. Rapid passages upon it have a 
stall worse effect ; its quality of tone, leas pierc- 
ing, more veiled, and deeper than that of the 
bantboy, does Dot so well as the latter lend itself 
to the gayety of rustic strains. Nor could it give 
utterance to anguished complainings; accents (rf 



keen grief are almost interdicted to ifa powers. It 
is a melancholy, dreamy, and rather noble voice, 
of which the sonorousness has something of vague, 
of remote, which renders it superior to all others 
in exciting regret, and reviving images and senti- 
ments of the past, when the composer desires to 
awaken the secret echo of tender memories. M. 
Halov^ has with extreme felicity employed two 
□omi inglesi in the ritomello of Eleazar's air in 
the fbarth act of 7^ Jeteees. 

In the Adamo of one of my own symphonies, 
the como inglese, after having repeated in the 
bass octave tbe phrases of a hautboy — as the 
voice of a youth might reply to that of a young 
girl in a pastoral dialogue — reiterates fragments 
of them (at the close of the movement) with a 
dull accompaniment of Ibnr kettle-drums, during 
the silence of all the rest of the orchestra. The 
feelings of absence, of forgetfulness, of sorrowful 
loneliness, which arise in the bosoms of the audi- 
ence on hearing this forsaken melody, would lack 
half their power if idayed by any other itutru- 
ment than the corao inglese. 

The mixture of the low sounds of the como in- 
glese with the bass notes of the clarinets and 
boms, during a tremolo of double-basses, gives a 
sonoronsneas as peculiar as it is novel, and well 
suited to imbue with its menacins imprespon 
those musical ideas where fear and solTcitude pre- 
dominate, lliia effect was ^ikuow:} cither to 
Moiart, Weber, or Beethoven. A magnificent' 
example of it is to be found in the duet in the 
fourth act of the HuguenoU; and I think Sf. 
Meyerbeer is the flnt who caused it to be heanl 
on the stage. 

In compontions where the prevailing irapresnon 
is that 01 melancholy, the frequent use of the 
como in^ese hidden in the midst of the ffreat 
mass of instruments, is perfbclly suited. Then, 
only one hautboy part need be written ; replacing 
the second by that of the como inglese. Gluck 
has employed this instrument in his Italian opera 
of Tdemaco, and Orfen; but without manifest 
intention, and without deducing much effect He 
never Introduced it in his French scores. Keither 
Moxart, Beethoven, nor Weber, have used it; 
wherefore, I koow not 

TBB BASSOOIT. 

The bassoon b the bass of the hautboy ; it has 
a compass of more than three octaves. 

This instrument leaves much to desire on the 
score of precision of intonation ; and would gain 
perhaps more than any other wind instrument, 
from D^ng constrncted according to Boehm's 

The bassoon is of the greatest nse in tbe 
orchestra on numerous oecasionB. Its sonorousness 
IS not veiT great, and its quality of tone, absolutely 
devoid of brilliancy or nobleness, has a tendency 
towards the srotesque — which should be always 
kept in mind, when brinnng it forward into 
prominence. Its low notes torm excellent basses 
to the whole group of wooden wind instrument!. 
The bassoon is ordinarily written in two parts; 
but large orchestras being ^ ways provided vrith 
four bawoons, it can then be without inconvenience 
written in four real parte ; or, still better, in three, 
— the lowest part being doubled an octave below, 
to strengthen the bass. The chancier of their 
high notes in somewhat painful, suffering — even, 
I wonld say, misemblp, — which may be Mmetimes 
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introluccd into either a alow mclodf , or pasM^jeg 
of a''i'pmp">Tiiment, wilh moiit sarnriirng effect. 
Thus ihe odd liitli* cluvkinm liennl in the Scherzo 
of KoeiliOTen's C minor Symphony, tonanb the 
closH of Ibe (lecrencendo, are solely produced by 
the somewhat fbru«d eouDd of the A\), and the 
hiuh Q of the basjooiiB in unidon. 

When M. Meyerbeer, in his resurrection of ihe 
Niin°, wished lo Und a pale, cold, cadaverous 
nonnd, he, on the contrary, ohljiined it from the 
weak midiilft notcx of lbs baaiwan. 

Rapid passages of boand nOt^s may be enoceits- 
iiilly employed; they come out we!! when they 
are writleu in the favorite keys of the instrument, 
BUilias A G, C,f,ZJIj,£t},X,ana their relative 



THR DOtJnLF- 

o the bassoon, what the 
double-bass is to the violoncello. That Is to say, 
lis sound IB an octave lower than the written note. 
h ia neodleis to add that this very ponderous 
instrument is only suitable for grand effects of 
harmony, and to basses of a moijerate degree of 
^peecl. Bi;etbovi'.n has used it in the finale of hia 
Symphony in C minor ; and in that of bis Choral 
Symphony, It is very valuable for large wind 
instrument bands; nevertheless, few players care 
10 learn it. Ocvaaionally, the attempt is made to 
replace it by the ophicleide, the sound of which 
iuii not the bam>i deprb; siace it is in unison with 
the usual bassoon, and not with the octave below ; 
and the quality of tone of which has no analogy 
of character with Ihat of the double -bassoon. I 
think therefore, in the majority of cases, it is 
belter to do without this instrument, than to 
replace it tlius. 

ITotaconUnufd.] 
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IVheii Lo reached Paris, he remembered that 
he owcdtheacijuainlance I have mentioned l,200f. 
for the exccutiuu of his mass. The miserable sum 
of money he received from his father, forbade his 
hopinf! to discharso that debt by an economical 
administration of his allowance. He, therefore, 
resorted to'other Weans; he rented a garret at 
fifteen francs a month, resolved never lo spend 
more than eight sous a meal, (sixteen sous a day,) 
and sutcepded in paying GOO franca in four months. 
Thi'i probity rcaihed his father's car : Dr. Berlioz 
p^d the remaining 600f. but he gave Hector no 
more money until the max allowed him had 
extin<;uished this advance. Uis secret motive to 
this was to comtraiii hia son lo return home. 
HfClor delected the snare : he expended still less 
money for his nieais, nave more lessons, and in 
this way contri\'ed to live without receivinn any 
aid from hj!* family. A young man of talents 
brought BerlioE the "book" of an opera entitled 
"Les Franca Juges;" he found the subject Tery 
poetical, and composed the score with enlhunasm. 
The (irand Opera rejected (he "book," and all 
his labor was lost: the overture of "Les Francs 
Jtigei" ia still iirewrvBd, and those who are 
acquainted with it de-lare i( a m.wter piece. 

It would almost seem as if some genios of evil 
had heard Berlioz's niother'a anathema, and 
determined lo execute il. Failing the perfonn- 
ance of Lea Francs Juges, be sou(;hl to oblaio the 
concert-room of the Conservatoire, to eiecote 
there the overture of that rejected opera. It was 
denied him. He lost several pupjls in music. 
Gaunt Poverty cluichpd him in its iron claw?. 
Some fore-runner of Maretzek was engsging nn 
orchestra for New York. He sought to obtain (he 
place of fhitist; he applied loo lale— all the places 
were filled. In bis duspiir, he entered a concovrn 
forchorialcra at ihe Opera Comiquc; his oom- 
pelilors were a chorister of some church, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith and a weaver. Ha was 
successful, and Fortune wcmed to relax her froirns 
— now pupils came. An old friend, a student of 
pharmacy, gave him a portion of hi* chamber, and 
prepared for him a succulent supper on the furnace 
where be distilled. Once a wei-k the two IVienila 
COQlrived to ao to the Grand Opera. Berlioi, 
who knew all the great seores by heart, was alvays 



indignant whenever the orchestra made any 
change" in the openi they were eieculing, and 
invariably bawled his opinion from his seat in ihe 
pit to the leader of the orchestra; but generally 
the only effect he produced was on him«elf ; the 
police would put him out of the door I One 
evening, however, he was more fortunate. As 
usual, he cried out to ihc musicians, " '\Vhat are 
ye about? You omit something! Tliere \t a 
solo ! Read Oic score I" The pit lonk up the cry 
— " The solo I the folo I the solo !" The orchestra 
was obstinate. The pit yelled again. Tlio 
orchestra still pretended not to hear. The whole 
pit — BeriioE at their head — then leaped over the 
orchestra — Ihe musicians fled — the curtain fell — 
and the melo-roaniaiM broke all Ihe instruments lo 
atoms 1 Sinpe I am in the way of telling stories, 
here is another of Hector's yoath, which niny 
prove interesting. At a representation of Anti- 
gone a person sitting near young Berlioz accom- 
panied the music with cjaculaliojia of admiration, 
to the great annoyance of his neighbors and 
despite Iheir repeated " P'sl ! P'st r At last our 
hero, overcome by this irritation, and hia nervous 
sensibitily excited by the mu!tic, buried his fwe 
in his handkerchief and sobbed. The man, whose 
inleijections had so greatly annoyed him, perceiv- 
ing bis emotion, caught him in bis arms, pressed 
him to his brea.<it, and kissed him on both cheeks, 
exclaiming, " Ah ! you do understand muMO — 
That's a noble fellow 1 Pleuruns! Fleurons !" 
Hector's tears ceased to flow, and the pit roared I 

About this period of his life Mr. Matready and 
Miss SmithsQn brought over an English company 
to Paris, and introduced the French lo Shakspeare. 
The^ effected a groat revolution here : they 
inspired M, Victor Hugo, M. Alexandre Dumas, 
M. Cnsimii: Delavigne with their best dramas, and 
M. Paul Uelaroche and M. Eugene Ditlacroix 
with the subjects of some of their best paintings. 
They turned M. Berlioz's head and heart He 
fell desperately in love with Miss Smilhson, the 
charming Juliet and Desdemona of ibc company. 
Every night she iitayed he was at the theatre, and 
bis only object, his only desire was lo attract her 
attention, fie determined to give a concert 
composed cxcluavrir of his compositions: the 
overture to IheTWScs Juge»; the overture lo 
" Waverly ;" a Greek heroic scene : and the 
" Death of Orpheus." Everylbing was ready for 
the concert, but CUerubini refused Ihe Conserva- 
toire concert-room. M. Berlioz appealed to the 
Superintendent of Fine Arts, and obtained the 
concert-room. The concert was given, but the 
orchestra wns hostile lo him, and the whole proved 
a fiasco. Nothing discouraged, M. Berlioz wrote 
Miss SmitliBon letters upon letters written in Ihe 
style of a lunatic. The English "star" was 
alarmed at such declarations, she looked on the 
writer as mad and refused lo receive his letters. 
M. Berlioz determined lo give another concert, 
lie gave il in the theatre where the English actors 
phiycKl, on one of the "off nights;" the orchestra 
was faithful, and the critics applauded him lustily. 
Miss Smithson was not touched by this success, 
and in a day or two afterwards, she, with the rest 
of the English company, were on their way homo. 

M. BerlioE was almost heart-broken. He could 
not work. He could think of nothing. A German 
pianist introduced him to an actress on the Boul- 
evard, whoso likeness to Mi* Smilhson was 
wonderfully close. M. Berlioz gratified his love 
for Miss Smitlison by proxy, and his heart ceased 
to throb. He worked bard again, and soon carried 
oir the first prize at Ihe Conservatoire for his 
cantata, La Mori de Sardanapale ; but, when it 
came to bo executed, some perfidious hand mixed 
the score, and the most frightful discord reigned 
in the orchestra. A week cd^erwards, the cantata 
was performed with success. At the same lime, 
he bi'ought out a Sijmpkonie Fanlaalique (which 
was greatly adinii'ed and greatly abused,) and 
wrote scores for Gerard du Nerval's translations 
of Fatal. The first prize at the Consorvatoiro 
cnlillod liim to live in Italy for two years, at the 
expense of the Government He ruptured the 
filkcn chains vhich bound him to Miss Siuilhson's 
image, and he went lo Italy. He was scarcely 
iiMlalled in the palace, devoted by France to its 
school at Rome oy M. Horace Vernet, then its 



director, when he received a letter from the 

mother of the atrtresa with whom he bad so long 
been intimate, in which she announced the 
approaching m.irringe of her daughter, and 
reproached our hero with having come near (these 
French I these French !) dishonoring her daughter . ] 
by seducing her. I i 

Young Berlioz was furious. He bought four | ' 
pistols, one for iho actress, one for ber husband, j ' 
one for ber mother, and one for himself, and filled I 
hia pockets witli violent poisons, determined that 
if his pistol failed him, he would end his existence . 
by more certain means. To make sure of gaining j 
nn eutrmioe into the actress's house, he purchnseil ! 
a woman's costume, and abruptly quitted Rome 
for Franco. On the eve of embarking at Genoa, 
be determined to devote twenly-fbnr hours to j 
correct his S'jmplionie Fnnlastique. that at least I 
he might leave behind him a compn^ition (which | 
he looks upon as his masterpiece) without faults, j 
While working at this score, he thought of whit 
fame he might ai:qui re, and he wept; tears cooled I 
his murderous thoughts, or rather changed them I 
into ideas of suicide ; he ran to the sea and leaped 
into it. Some sailors observed him and rescued | 
him. Ashamed of his despair, be wrote the nest 
day, the following letter to M. Horace Vernet. 
This letter obtaineil publicity at the sale of the I 
celebrated collection of autographs belonging lo '. 
the lale Baron de Tremont : 

Monsieur — A htikoos crime, a betrsyal of confi- 
dence of which I am n victim, bos made ma rave , 
with madiiass, from Florence lo this place. 1 flew lo 
France to execute the jusicst and mo^t terrible of 
vengeoncea. At Gcnos, a moment of vertigo, a 
momentof the most ineonceivnhle weakness, destroyed 
my delerminalion. I aliandoned myself to childish 
despair, but I acapcd wiih several dmushts of sail 
water, with heint; harjiooncd lILe a salmon, Iving 
Gfteen minutes fur dead in the sun, and pukine 
violently above an boor. I do not know who took 1 
me out of the sea; they believe I fell acelrlentally : 
from the city's rampnrts. MaU enfia, I'm still '. 
alive; I must lire for two sisters whoso death I would ' 
have cBUMit hail I died. I must live for my art, 
Diana Mnrina, 18 April, 1831- i 

Hectob Beblioz. 1 
I quote yo« 
clter, for It fil 
returned to Misa Smilhson. When his period of | 
travel had expired, and he once more reached | 
P.kris, he found lo his great delight Miss Smilhson 
minaging an English theatre here. lie organized 
a concrert of his o'vn compositions, foremost among ; 
which Blood his S^mphonie Fantaxliqyie. One of i 
hia friends promised to bring Miss Smithson to the I 
concert. M. Bartioz was madly applauded, and | 
she could easily discover in the cries of pain and ' 
lovB with which the si'ore was filled, bow earnestly ■ 
she was loved. Tlie next day she allowed Berlioz 
to be introduced lo her. He addressed her, and 
was act^epti'd. But tlieir parents opposed the 
marriage — Berlioz's fitmily especially, for they ' 
looked upon the marriage of their son to an 
actress at a blur upon the family escutcheon I i 
During their engagement, the English theatre ! 
proved binkrujit; and all of Miaa Smiihson's ■ 
fortune was lost. They were married, however, 
in 1833. and the celebrated Miss SmitbMn bm-ame I 
Mmc. Berlioz. Her husband's evil genius still ' 

Eursucil him : the week after she was married she 
roke her leg. The day he was married he had 
not three hundred francs in bis pocket, and Miss 
Smithson had oven less: he ^ave concert after 
concert, paid her creditors an instalment of their 
dcht£, paid his sui^eon's bill, and managed to live, i 
He composed " Harahl fn Italie" which was ' 
loudly applauded, especially by Paganini, whoso 
eommendnliona engaged the Minister of Ihe I 
interior to command a " requiem," in memory of 
Gun. DamremonC and the soldiers who fell at the 
storming of Constantine, which was celebrated in 
the chapel of the Invalides. Here Berlioz came : 
very near being ruined by a dishonorable tri>:k of 
Habeneck, the leader of the orchestra. The ! 
Tubi minim required on Ihe part of the leader of I 
the orchestra redoubled vigor and energy; when 1 
Habeneck reached it, ha quietly laid down his . 
baton, and took a pinch of snulT. M. Berlioz had 
all along entertamed suspicions of Habeneck. 
He scizrai the b&ton, led the orchestra, and saved ; 
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I the " Requiem," whifh wm rery MiucMsnil. The 
! Go''>;rDmeDt hod proniiiwd M. Berlioz S.UOOf. for 
I this pipi-i" ; whon hi^ aske^l for liis monej-, lie was 
I oli'i'iKil ilie nblum of tbf Ltpnn of lienor instead 
' of ii 1 hu refuu'd, anil iiisiEti-il on his monuy, Tor 
I Lc otvud nearly all of it lo Kis mi:sii:ian9 ; it maa 
, not until he menaced the Tklinistcr with a Uwauit, 
; ihal he obtained it. 

He now obtained the place of musical crilic in 
the Gazette Muaicale, and aHer wards in Le 
I Correnpondanl, and much later in Le Journal dea 
I tkbaU. His style is fan<a.4(iu ; Gomctiities it sints 
j into buffoonery, but it h Blmont alwFiys interesting 
I and original, lie has raised himself a great many 
I enemies by his pen and tongue, for they are both 
inteniperale ana frequently unjust. He spoke in 
I these terms of Rossini's "Faith, Hope and 
I Charity;" "His hope deceive* onrs; bis faith 
I cannot transport mountains I and ns for his charily, 
I it will not rnin him." In another feuUUlon ha 
made &I. Panseron ihe laughing stock of Paris. 
' This professor at the Conservatoire piibliabed a 
; pro?pi^otus olTering his services to nil amateur 
I composers as a corrector c^ their tompoutlons, his 
charge being only lOOf. for each piece; it was 
I written in ihe style of a quack's card. M. Ber- 
' lioz inserted it at length in \a» feuillcton in ibe 
I DfbaU, wriiiug over it : " Cabinet de Coneultations 
[ poor lea Melodies Secretes." 

M- Berlioz's next compoeition wa" " Benvenuto 
Cellini," a grand opera, which fell in Paris amid 
' great hissing, but which is admired in Cicrmany 
. with frenzy, where it is frequently performed. 
V Pagan in', who had become an intimate friend of 
, Berlioz, nevor forgave France the downfall of 
, this piece ; be wrote lo one of his friends at Genoa 
that the Frenth had been guilty of an ai't of van- 
' dalism, and when the opera disappeared from the 
j bills of the opera, be wrote this letter to M. Ber- 
] lioz : " My dear friend, Beethoven dead, none 
I bat Berlioz could make him live again, and I, who 
' ' have freiiuently enjoyed your divine composition 
\ — worthy of a genius like youra— feel it my doty 
I lo beg jon to be good enough to accept as an ho- 
. mtkge from me 20,000 fninrs, which will bo paid 
' .' to you by gsitxt <^ Roih^ltd, <m -the presentar 
tion of the enelosed. Bulievo me always yours, 
Ni«olo Paganini." A month before Paganini 
\ died, (and when hb voico bad gone lurever,} he 
. was at one of Berlioz's concerts. Unable to ex- 
, prusf his admiration by word^i, he fell on his knees 
' ' in the con<^rt-room, before nil the spectators, and 
I kissed Berlioz's hands. With these 20.000 francs 
' he labored for fourteen months on "Romeo and 
' Juliet," and expended the sum which remained of 
'' Pagaiiini's generous gift in executing it. After 
Berlioz lays down bis h&lon, tbo concert ended, 
I ' he ij obliged to be carried lioiiiH and put to bed, 
,; so exhausted ia he by emotion: his clothes are 
I wringing wet. 
J In 1H4I he went to Germany where be bad 

Goal success ; be b &r more popular there than 
\t bare. During his tour he gave concerts 
, ' with Mendelssohn. They would invariably be 
, I called out ; and at a grand fesiival given by them 
I ' they embraced eac-h other on the stage, and ex- 
. changed their bS)on», amid loud applause. In 

' 1M5 he visited Rusna, where be made a good 
' deal of money — three concerts fetched him 
I ' $8,000. On the eve of hb departure he gave 
.| at the Grand Theatre of SL Petersburg hi« sym- 
' j f bony — " Romeo et Juliette" — before the Em- 
, , peror, Empress and all the Court. He was re- 
called four times and obliged (o remain on tlie 
I stage ten minuics each time until the anplausn 

i cea.-^d. At the end of Ihij concert, cxtiauated 
' by fatigue and emotion, he full on a choir in the 

' grecn-rooin, and sobbed like a child. 

, On bis reliirn tu France, his pleasure was 
I . clouded by the deaths of his father, mother and 

. si>ter, who.dled within a short lime of each other. 

! lib marriage with Mlts Soiitbson proved an un- 

' happy match. It could not have been otherwise. 

, That custom of domination and other masculino 
I habils women acquire on the ^t-ine, alfo-^'ciher uii- 

' fit them for that submissive pari o( wife rccjuireJ 

I by nalrimony. Miiis Smtthaon became jealous ; 

. antl, from what you now know of the character 

I of IA. Berlioz, j'ou may well imagine this ardent, 
nervous, sensitive, rcsllcas being nas ilWaLuIalcd 



lo make a home happy. They ceased to live to- 
gether. • • • " Uowever, all relation did 

not i'ea<e between the hu!<bnnd and the wife, and 
dnriiig the long ^-ickncv (paralysb) which cirrii'd 
ll-niicila timithfon to lier grave, Htctor Berlio* 
oui'le heras comfuriablo as man could do. 

These domestic misfortunes, and the virulent 

Esrsecations of his enemies seemed to give M. 
ertioz a sort of torpor. For years he was silent 
L Ea/ance du C'hrul was the first work he com- 
poHcd afler his return from RusKia, and that I gave 
a full account of when it appeared last year. He 
was elected a member of the Institute last June. 
His face is handsome ; he has an aquiline nose, 
a fine inlelloctual mouth, a prominent chin ; hb 
eyes are somewhat sunken, an<l ure occasionally 
full of fire and brilliancy and occaatOnally covered 
with a melancholy, languid cloud. I^ hair is 
wavy, his forehead is covered with wrinkles, 
which attest the storm which has tossed hb life. 
His conversation is unequal, Irusgue emporle'i:, 
sometimes expansive, more frequently cold and 
reserved. According to the humor he happens 
to be in, it arouses in his hearer s lively curiosity, 
or a warm sympathy. Gamha. 



Isr IhriftiiWoB 

Music Teadten, 



(Con, 
There is t 



iDiM ftom number belbn it* lut ) 
great dilTerence of opinioi 



among 
amateurs as lo what constitutes musical talent. I 
once knew a lady who could execute some of Ihe 
most difficult pieces of music upon tlie piano- 
forte, following every note, and adhering to ihe 
marks of expression with the utmost precision. 
Yet another might play the same music after she 
left the instrument, and she would not know that 
she hail ever heard it before. She nid she 
merely learned to play for the gntification of her 
friends. s , * 

Now it is evident that this lady hod no muMcal 
talent whatever ; for it is not playing every note 
according to its real value and keeping good 
time alone that proves the musician ; the voice of 
music speaks through Ihe soul, and by that rule 
it is easy lo discern the true artist. 

In a late number of the Journal it was suggBalc<l 
by a correspondent that a school for music teach- 
ers should be established, and that no one be 
allowed a certificate withoiit a iborough examina- 
tion by musicians. Such a school, if conducted 
upon right principles, would undoubtedly be a 
great aid in the cultivation of musical science in 
our cdunlry. There would at least be fewer 
chances for deception on the part of our music 
teachers, and o corresponding increase of good 
performers among the pupils in our n:ho<^ and 

It is time that a line should be drawn between 
the one who really applies himself to the art, and 
only aspires to merit the title of Teacher of Mu- 
sic, and the one who merely teaches for a Utile 
recreation, "just to see how it seems." 

In our country towns especially, once or twicft 
a year, half a column of the village paper b de- 
voted to a flaming advertisement, announcing 

that the celebrated Prof. B , pupil of thu dis- 

tingubhed Mr. , ia prepared to give a 

course of twelve lessons in music to the youth in 
thu vicinity, &c. The public imint;dUiflly con- 
cludes that any one who is so contiilEnt of Ins own 
abililie* roust be worth something; and nil the 
young hulica are enger to say they have taken 
lessons of a fashionable teacher, and for twelve 
hours (one a week) they practice upon his ■■ new 
and beautiful instrument," and then bid adieu to 
musig till the next " Professor " comes round. 



In saying all thi^, I have not Ihe slightest wish 
tn exaggerate nor to detract from the merit of all 
ivho come among us in the cnpiicity of music 
tuYchers. I only present a few snggcsiion? lo the 
music-loving porliou of the oomiuunit). In ihi:', 
as in every other art, let all things be tried and 
proved in the beginning, while music b yet in its 
infancy in thb country, and we may yet reap 
glorious results. 



J^tuBipI (|ot;iie8pondeni|c. 

Ntw ToBs, Jan. S. — I have no musical intelli- 
gence to give yon this week ; but I mast needs atier 
a complaint against your printers or proof-readers 
for making me say in my last, (hat Mrs. Jahiesoi 
sang out of time, instead of line, as I hsd nrilti'n 
The lady's singing was excellent in every other 
respect ; she has a fine, true voice, knows how lo 
it, and sings with feeling, but in the point ahovo 
mentioned she was so very inaccurate, that I wuu- 
dercd bow the orchestra could keep pace wilh hrr. 
I hear, moreover, that this is a fauli with her which 
b well.known to the pnblic. 

Will " Trovaior " allow mo to irqaire what had 
happened to his eyes and ears aod musical di^crimi' 
nation when ho took Iho Trio of Spohr, plnjcd ■! 
Eisfeld'i last concert, for one of Deet/iocea f They 
most all have played him very false, for the pro- 
gramme lold us distinctly thnt the Trio wna liy Spohr, 
■nd the last Quartet (which, though Ihe gem of ihe 
evening, he does not mention at all) by Becthi^T 
and the two composers are bo cxceeilingly unl 
that it seems hardly possible to mistake the one 
ihe other. I have, however, no donht that Mr. 
GoLoBBCE cBvid "gTosp the fall meaning of even 
Beethoven's composilionB," should he interpret any 
of them in public, fbr in our high opinicii of hii 
merits, "Trovator" and I agree belter than in si 
other respects. i 

New York, Jan. G. — There were very fr w enjoyed 
the musical welcoma with which the New Year was 
greeted in thb city. For who, indeed, at midnight 
would be wandering among Iho gloomy sireeD 
lower New York, when at that hoar they are entirely 
deserted, save by some solitary watchman trcndii 
his lonely beat, and guarding the treaaurcs thnt i 
enclosed in those massy walls of brick and ttone, 
ibat tower dimly up on eveiy side ? 'Who coutd 
foretell, that in that silent region coald be heaid the 
happy tones of welcome that sang the advent of 
another year f 

It was a sweet, mild night, that of the SIsl of Do- 
cember, IBSG, and it seemed as if the old year had 
spent alt its rage and fury, and was about lo dis in 
peace. The white snow fell soft and lilenlly, and 
everything was quiet, as the lost few moioenis of the 
dying year were throbbing on to eleriiiiy. High up 
in the dark night loomed the lower and spire 
Trinity Church, which the snow was f|iipfly dress 
in a robe of spotless while, biding ihe carefully 
carved inequalities, and iransforming the hnge n 
into a blanched and ghostly figure, that stood oui 
the mldalght wiih fLurful diatiiiciness. At the ap- 
pointed lirao the clock clangtid out Ibe hour of 
twelve, and thn past year bad fled away forever. For 
a moment nil is <ti11. Bur hark! what b that sweet 
mnsic that BIN the air, and ilrops down as heanti- 
fully as snow-flukes ami far more maiically^ Louder 
and louder it sounds, and soon peals out in 
luowy uiglit, the sweet, familiur tones of " Home, 
■weet home." Up In the hrlllry of Trini^, the 
chimes are rinping out their welcome to Eighteen 
Hundred and Filly-seven, and their first song b on 
home. Let u» stand there in front of the church and 
listen; all U still save that sweei mntic. Down 
Wall Street a few dim lamps aro glimrotiing through 
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the falUng snow, aod ihsie v« ftU that mark that 
ranoot aveatte, which in a Tew bonn will be thronged 
by thoiuandg. Up and down Broadva; the bm 
much the lania ; a iratchman only ii standing on the 
opposite comor. and he and onnelTsB are the only 
ones that we know are listening; to the music from 
the belfry, aa it iiiig» of " Home," — of homea that 
daring the peat year have been broken np fbnTer — 
of home circles where, on this happy morning, will 
inirade sad tbongfati of absent ones, that want down 
(o ilie sea in ship* and never more retnrsed— of 
homea Irom which some dear form has been carried 
away with closed eyes, pale fiu» and folded haoda — 
of a home where the lost ones will be foand, the 
closed eyes agaia opened, and the folded hands 
again clasped in dear embrace. 

Bat soon, like a dissolving view, the melody 
changes, and the " Sicilian Mariner's Hymn " rings 
ODt more gladly, and other thonght*, of ehnrchee 
where we have sang that hymn, allied to words of 
promise and consolation, come npon the memory. 
Bat even these fade, aa with wild joy the balfiy 
chimes ring ont merrily the Brindisi from Zvcrea'a, 
and banish all lad ihonghts, drive back the starting 
tear, bring a smile npon the cheek, and reminds ns of 
the many happy, as well as sad moments, the past year 
baa brought ns, and of the many happy plans we 
have formed for the New Tear. And as we slowly 
stroll np Broadway, the chimes fsU fainter and 
fainter, bnt merry still. Other melodies can be dis- 
tinguished, and for an honr the heavenly mnsic drops 
from the nnseen belfry as if showered down by angels, 
or as if every (now-flake as it f^ll was chanting a 
little song of joy. And (hat's how the chimes of 
Trinity Chnrch welcomed in the New Tear. 
" Ring oat, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
The flying eland, the fh>sty light ; 
The year i> dying in the night ; 
Biog out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring oat the old, ring to the new ! 
Ring, hi^py belli, across the snow ; 
The yeai is going — let him go ; 
lUng ont the lilie, ring in the true. 
Ring ont the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the (end of rich and poor ; 
tUng in redresa to all mankind. 
Ring ont a slowly dying eanse. 
And ancient forms of party strife i 
Ring in the noblei modes of life. 
With sweBler mannere, purer taws. 
Ring ont false pride in place and blood. 
The dvic slander and the spite ; 
Ring iu the lore of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of ga«d. 
Ring out old shapes of foul dlaeaae, 
Ring out the narroniug Inst of gold. 
Ring oat the thousand wars at old, 
Ring In the thousand years of peace. 
Ring in the valiant men and trtt. 
The larger heart, the kiadliei hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Chkibt that la to be." 

We have the prospect of many deliclotu mnsical 
treats daring the coming season. The Gennan 
Opera company are tolerably sncceesfnl, and have 
produced an opera by Anber, called the " Maioaand 
the Locksmith " — an opera that contains some prel^ 
melodies, bat is inferior Co Anber's more familiar 
prodnctions. The principal theme is an air Bnng by 
the tenor in the first act, and it is woiked np in the 
fbllowiog portiooB of the opera, very mtich like a 
similar tenor air in TVanota. There is a preltydnet 
for Lhasa and tenor, which the locksmith and mason 
sing lo tbo accompaniment of their own anvils, 
though what a mason has to do with an anvil is not I 
exactly obvious. The plot is complicated and qnile I 



impossible to be grasped without a libretto ; there is 
a carious conglomeration of Turks, and Christians, 
and villagers, and scolding wives, with a Qreek girl, 
and a noble lover, dressed in a while mantle, like a 
ghost. The masoD and bladcsmilh, each possess in 
their respective wives a perfect Sanihipps, and each 
are feloniously atwtracted to a brigand's cave, where 
the Greek girl sings a love song, while the mason, 
apparently under compalsion, bnitds a stone wall by 
the novel process of graspint; the top of it with his 
hands, and gradaally polling it op as it weie from the 
bowels of the earth. The feature of the last act is a 
scolding dnet between the wife of the mason and a 
prying old maid who indolgea in fans'. The opera 
was well received, bnt can have no permanent suc- 
cess. The next new opera will be Lonung's " Cur 
and Zimmerman n." 

The Academy of Music will re-open next Mon- 
day for the presentation of Italian Opera, by Paro- 
si, TiBBBiHi, Ahosi, and MoKaLi.1. Bat twelve 
performances will be given, and it is said that no 
operas will be produced that do not afford Farodi 
and D'Angri an opportunity of appearing together. 
Certwnly it will be a tniat to hear tbeie two splendid 
artistes in SemiramiiU or Luertxia, Mr. Stbakoaoh 
is to be the director of tbe company, and will per- 
haps produce bis own opera, Giovarmi di Napoli, 
which was written for Farodi, and performed years 
ago at tbe old Astor Flace Opera House. 

TbOVjITOB. 

Sfbikovisld, Mass., Jan. 1. — Springfield has 
just had the honor of listening to a concert from 
Tbilbbrg and Mme. Db Wilhorst. My friend 
Jones and myself were there. Jones is a plun- 
epoken fellow, has quite an ear for music, "opera 
masic " in partlcniar. He generally attends all the 
flrst concerts that stop here, and has acquired a little 
critical knowledge of " tone," " timbre," etc., etc I 
give you the ^fqefit of a few of his criticisms 

The concert opened with an aria song by Mme. 
De Wilhorst. She Is exceedingly pretty ; has an 
independence of manner on the stage " quite chawm- 
ing," u a fellow at our elbow suggested. Aa )o her 
voice, we think as Jones does — " excellent for an 
amatear's attempt at the marvellous — Tather thin on 
some of the low notes — a Uitle too brilliant on toat 
of her high notes — powerfnl, a httle more so at times 
than is pleasant." 

The applansB being over, the audience (which by 
the way tilled tbe hall) were breathless in anticipa- 
tion of ifao d^at of the immortal Tbalberg in Spring- 
field. He came. Instead of Den Giovanni (u ad- 
vertised), he gave at his transcription of Moii in 
EgiOo." The audience was wild with enthusiasm. 
He did not answer the encore. His second fantasia, 
" Maaaniello," produced more caase for enthusiasm, 
and the andience insisted on having an encore, 
which he answered by his melodious rendering of 
"Sweet Home." Truly Ma command of his hands 
is most wonderful. His left hand wanders among 
the maies of Arpq^o harmonies with an ease and 
grace that is peHectly seducing. One has not his 
senses. Jones contained himself daring tbe first 
part, and uttered not a word till the lut strain of 
"Sweet Home" had ceased, when, with an enihn- 
Bjasm more worthy of an insane person, he ex- 
claimed, with his face beaming with delight and 
wonder : 

"By Jove 1 his thumbs ate all fingen. Beally, I 
thonght Htson, Oottachalk, Strakoacb and those tall 
players did the piano well, but I am jost as much in 
the fog aa to what piaao perfbcUon is, u irtieiL I 
first heard cousin Jane thump out "Home" as a 
waits on our forty dollar concern. This man plays 
a few notes of the melody in the middle of tbe piano 
with his right-hand; at the same time his left, full of 
" mattering wrath," crawls np and attacks the melo- 



dy, and then the right steals way up to bi^ C, sees 
what's to be seen, and then soltly tumbles hack jnst 
in time lo carry on the melody, while the left band 
leaves for the lower regions on an excursion for 
' diminished sevenths,' ' Ant ninths,' curious tenths, 
and all them sort of things, and gets back in tbe 
region of middle C in time to relieve the right hand 
of the melody, to cut np its prinks in the upper oc- 
taves. Really, I believe the next ^rcul pUyer who 
comes here will play a part at each end of the insira- 
nent, while he plays an obligato accampaoiment in- 
side on the wires 1 " 

In the second part Mme. De Wilhorat was en- 
cored after singing an aria from " Trovatorc" She 
sang the " Last Rose of Bummer." My friend ang- 
gesls a qaary as to the reason wby grtal singers, 
when they sing airs familiar u household words, 
embellish them with that eternal tnmelo. True it is 
that tastes differ, yet If singers did bnt know it, 
" home ain " sound beat when sang in mellow organ 
tones, each word and syllable distinctly uttered, yet 
so joined together tiiat an even flow of melody 
charms the hearer, and fi^es his ear from violent 
t/enandai and ncrvoos tremblings, now too common , 
among public singers. ! 

The concert was a great success, and with a full I 
house at a dollar admission, we may presume that it '■ 
was a sacceas to the managers. 

J have not time to speak of oar own musical mat- 
ters. Will do ao in my next. Tbalberg gives a I 
concert in Hartford to-night (lat). More anon- 
Ad Lisnav. 

Bbbblau, Not. 30, 1B5S.— Jf; Dear Dwight: I 
have not forgotten the rash promise I made yoa as I 
shook your hand at parting, on a certain mellow day 
in October. 

They ssy of us in New England that we have n 
Spring; and 1 have heard it remarked of Oennaoj, 
it has no Fall. Now I believe it. I came npon the 
Rhine bT few w^eks slnc«, just in tbe viatage time, 
rejoicing in summer attire ; and here I am on the 
banks of the frozen Oder, with the thermometer at 
zero, and not yet dear of the skirts of antnmn. Ton 
should see me togged out in a coat of Russia dog, 
reacbing to my heels, rough seal skin boots, and head 
gear to match. Such a rig is indispensable. Here 
let ore note, in a Pu:kwickuin way, a remarkable 
inddeni that M\ under my observation while cross- 
ing the bridge of the Oder this afternoon. A score 
of half-bmisbed crows, blacker dian cats, « 
lortnring a hage rat, which had by some mean* got 
upon the ice in the middle of the stream. A crowd 
soon collected to witness the fight The excitement 
became intense. A squad of soldiers seemed partic- 
ularly to enjoy it. It was a novel battle, and 
curiously fought, now in the air, now in the water, 
and anon upon the smooth surface of the ice. With 
Rat it was for liib or death, and the odds wer« 
fearfully against him. At last he eacaped mlracn- 
lonsly by taking to the creraaaea, whore, for angfat I 
know, he remains to this day, Mem .- that on tbe 
froscn confines of Oermany and Poland the rats and 
crows are ever at deadly feud. Sate fiibala deeet, Ac. 

Bat In the way of music I think I sent yon the 
programme of a recent Philharmonic Concert a 
Hamburg, which I was fortunate in being present ti 
hear. This was tbe first of the series of four for the 
winter, and was dedicated to the memory of the la- 
mented SOHnMiWK, whoee works were mainly per- 
formed on the occasion. By referring (o the pro- 
gramme, yon will see that Jo.iOHiif and Bbabms 
were the soloists. The cordial greeting with which 
these young artists were received by both orcheatr* 
and audience, sbowed the high appreciation ia which 
they are held. An ode was spoken during tha ere- 
ning in eulogy of tbe gifted composer. 

A Hke commemoration Is shortly to be held In 
Dresden, and will be followed, I doubt not, in the 
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othir eiUai of Gcrmtny ; fbr, henrBTBr macb Schn- 

nn wu ridiculed knd car7>ed it vhile IWing, th« 
the mMiniiiiB (or him now ii slncers uid boaitblt. 

B«rilD pramiMt to be panicdUrij biillUnl in opera 
tbii winter. The ittr uceodant ii loivvA. Wm- 
XSM, w natiml. Periiaps yon will ttj I bid wtnting 
Id good tmitB if I conftu I did not like either the 
qaalitj of her Toica or her method of Binging. Bnt 

ae it Memed hird and nnreelinR, lu'ting that 
ajmpaihctlc qnalitf'.which is poueaaed in to em!- 

It a degree b; Ae great ardau we have beard. 
Indeed, I am inclined to gencrali» (hl« opinion, and 
a^pl; It in tha broadeit lenae (o Oennan lolo-eing- 
ing. Can there be anj tmtb in a remftrk I And In a 
recent Medical Jonraal bearing on Ihia point T (I 

1 cat ont and laid aiide this paragraph Tor jonr 
■pecial benedc, bnt ba*e miilald it.) It refere to the 
omni-preTaleDt haUt of beer-drinkiog, to whidi the 
Germea* u a nation an addicted, and Mtribntes the 
degtwUtioD of thetr tenor Toicee, In partienlaT, (*o 
Mj« Mediens,) to ita deleteriooe efftct. Bnch f oicei 
he iCylei the betr-toiTJ voice. It tnft; be all a libel, 
bnt reallj I think I bare reeognlied thii beer-ban«l 
voice notnnfreqnently of Iftte. 

While in the Breaden Oellery a few daji tlnce, m; 
lenie of hearing wm anddenlj aronaed by the tri' 
mphant iltsiiu of a fall milllir]' band in front of 
the guard hoQN, on the opposite aide of the etraet 
Too know I have aomawhat of a fbndneM for good 
masio of tfalt nalore. &o I qnltted the gallery and 
I* genu of Artgfbr a time, for a nearer chance at the 
band. It nnmbeied aboat aixtj performers, and wat 
impoMtd wholly of bran, bat had nererthelesa a 
pleasing and mellow effect, not nanitial In Mmbina- 
tiona of pniely- braian ingredienu. A nearer Id- 
gpection esplained the canie ; for amongit the iDira- 
merable fimll; of the Sax tribe I counted twelve 
French hon», half a dozen Kent bnglea, and aa vuatj 
trombones, thus mollifying In no email degree the 
ordinary auoMs of otir modern collection of crack- 

The traainrei of the Dresden Gallery are leen to 
mnch greater advantage In the new building than 

t formerly the csm. In particniar, one is grati- 
fied that the incomparsble San Sisto i* now placed 
in a separate apartment, wiifa due legard to tbe 
proper disposition of the picture and the comfort of 
the spectatore. In the flood of light that can now be 
Ibrown npon Ihe painting, it still retlJus, to all ap- 
pearance, in original freahneis and blocm. Htracle 
of Art indeed 1 The other most important works 
are likewise better placed than formeriji 

Lkipetq, Dee, B. — This is the anaiTersarj of Mo- 
xa.bt's death, and the occasion is celebated by the 
representation of Zlon Ctnontii, as originally scored. 

coaree it was interesting and enjoyable, although 
casi was indifferent ; but I could not help think- 
ing the RtqiiUm wonld have been more appropriate. 
Tha orcbestration was fttnltkM. Could it be other- 
wise in Leipzig 1 The subscription lists lo the 0»- 
wandhans Concert* are as nsnal mora than filled, and 
the casual visitor is fortunate if he obtaiua a fbothold 
1 ibe hall. The series for this season is to consist 
of twenty concerts, to be given weekly. This is in a 
town of 60,000 inhabitants — a conditiou of things 
which the " Athens " of the West would do well to 

A brief interview with Hoichelsb was one of 
Ihe pleasant things connected with my stay in Leip- 
Moadieles is now a man of some sixty-flv« or 
seventy yean of age, cordial in Us bearing and 
genial In dispotiiion, as he Is ripe tn repntatlon and 
nnowo. His convertatloa very natnrally loon turned 
upon Bektbotbk. He spoke with enthosiaim of 
the great work of CBiwronn In the BoMon Hniie 
Hall, and of the liberality which conid prompt an in- 
dividnal to bestow upon a pnblie Institution so 
priceless a ^fL He showed me in hii Albnm a well 
esecoisd drawing of this autoe, wbieb he had placed 



among the cherished memorials of the greet master. 
Of tbe work Itaelf be spoke tn terms of highest 
praise. As a likeness, so far as be coald judge, it 
wa* aatiafactory and correct—* Utile ideallied in 
bright, and in the form of the bead, perhaps, bat 
grandly expressive of the character and genios of 
tbe man. A bnst of Beethoven, taken a eonple of 
yean before his death, was standing on a table hard 
by. In this and in our own status, the stamp of 
the feainres it clearly the same. Of tbe odd little 
pen and ink sketrb, so ftmiliar to us at home, which 
Moscheles has algo in his albnm, he remarked, it was 
too short and stumpy, and almost a caricatare, 
though it still bean (as he thinks) a tecogniiable 
resemblance to the manner and flgnie of Beethoven 
as he walked the streets. But I have alreadj' ex- 
ceeded the alloKed limits of a letter. * 
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Rnt Philharmonic ConaBrt. 

Tn spite of the cold and driving 
■ad of tbe rival attraction of Thalberq- at ttie 
Mono Halt, Mr. Carl Zerrahm'b orchesirft drew 
to the Melodeon about m monj people as it coald 
hold. The ball had indeed been " renovated " 
and made as clean and light as paint and gaa 
could make it ; and the ftmiilar old place, scene 
erf' so manj oratorioe and concerts, had a right 
coidbrtable and cozy look. All the six hundred 
leaion subscribers were there, and we should 
think as many mora. Theaa penoos reasoned, 
probablj, as we did : mnch as they wished to bear 
Thalbe^, tbej felt their first dutjr to be here. 
Not that they lored Thidberg less, bat Beet- 
hoven more. We had made so many frailless 
e&brts to secure orchestra] concerts, and only now 
at this late moment, thanks to Carl Zerraho, had 
we the prize wilhin onr grasp : would it be lur, 
would it be lojal to the Art we honor, to desert 
him now ? Bendee, a Symphon j concert, one of 
a regular winter's series, ranks among the indis- 
pensablea, and sbonld, and would in every trnlj 
mancal city in the worid, take preoedence of any 
virlDoeo solo concert, by wbomsoeTer given. 

Bat what Santa Claoa miracle is this ? We 
have breasted the wind and snow, and on pre- 
Bontingonr tickets at the door, have them politely 
returned to as, as " good also for next time," while 
we are ushered in to aw^t the explanation (A the 
mysterj'. Pleasant rmnors are afloat over the 
gay and crowded hall, and we rit in pleased ex- 
pectation, till the well known faces of Ihe orches- 
tra are ranged before ns, and Herr Conductor 
Zkrrahn advaacea amid heart]' greeting to his 
desk. He waits tiU all is still and rvada a little 
speech. He has been disapp(^Dted with regard 
to the solo attractJoDs who had been annoanced 
with not a little mstling of aewspapers ; first Olr 
Bull, who was sick, and tliea the famoai trum- 
peter, Herr Schbetbxs ; (there was nothing 
there that wore the look of disappointment, we 
must say) ; he was at a loss to account for this 
defection, and rather than appear to have prom- 
ised what he did not mean to fulfil, he wanld 
present this concert as complimentaTy to his sub- 
scribers, and let them retain their ticketa for the 
regnlar series of four, commencing on tbe Stth. 
Meanwhile the place of Herr Schreiber's solos 
woold be tappEed by the overture to FreitekUt 



and ft violin solo of De Beriot kindly volunteered 
by Mr. ScHDLTZB. This was indeed doing the 
haitdsome thing. By it Mr. Zerrahn eacrifices 
some four hundred dollars oat of his own pocket, 
to ealablisb his honor as a gentleman. Bat he 
places himself in so fine a position belbre the 
pablic, that, if that public knows how to be grate- 
ful, he cannot be a loaer in the end. And what a 
bargain for tu/ exclaimed nine-tenths of the 
pleased subecribers ; the noble FrtisehSIx over- 
ture for a mere trampet, with Schaltze and De 
Beriot to boot I We give the programme, as 
amended ; 
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ftanc bj ■ MlMit ihidr etamln voloN. 
Onn B«n, imi boow, I irith imptan bdiBld lb 
iDd ctwt tb« a«ldi thM B •naU7 (nbU tha ! 
nm, ■Ocrln std, m; Mt tkH hw, 
aiBig I to Ood ii*v« AUUM Btj vow. 
Bj poDUMM son 1 luva tXaatA* 
And Oed'l pan Is* mj ham bath on«d ; 
Uj nlu takth Ha wUh blaailaf nowMd : 
Id Ood >i7 nis iluU nj* wnnjl 



BalMaJth! hilMnJahl ftmi 



T. Onmi«ts''WIUUBt Tall," RoHlnl. 

The concert went off with great spirit, and was 
highly relished. Hie orc b ei tia numbered about 
thirty-five performers. The first violins com- 
prised the sic beat artiata in our city (vie : Hessra. 
SoHtiLTZR, Snoc, Fries, Meubl, Gabrtnbr, 
and Eokhabqt). This was a fine and effective 
body, almost too telling for that ball, and needing 
(as it seemed to ui) to be balanced by a greater 
mass of middle strings. The violaa were only 
three; the second vioHns four; the 'cdU and 
double-basses three each. Bat Hr. Zerrahn bad 
taken his pick, thronghoat, of the best player* of 
tlmr several instmmeals in Boeton. We cannot 
say it was the be»l performance we have ever had 
here ctf the fonrth Symphony ; bnt it waa on the 
whole a veiy good one — one of the best It 
sounded exceedingly rich and clear, but needed 
larger apace to subdue and blend the fresh tone- 
coloring mora sweetly. For this is the sweetest, 
as well as tbe most love-impasnoned, restlees of 
Beethoven's symphonies. The melancholy, rami- 
nating introduction, so fall of profonitd feeling, 
and the fiery decinon <A the plunge into the Alle- 
gro, were brought out admirably. A little mora 
of delicate shading on the part of the wind in- 
strnments, eepecially the brass, was all that the 
rest reqoired. The Adagio was perhaps a trifle 
not slow enough ; bnt how exquintely it made it* 
beanty felt, in spite of little blemishes; it was a 
great blemish, however, when it came the turn of 
tbe fympani to take op the throbbing figura which 
forma all along the groundwork of the melody; 
they were in no tame. The Scherzo needed more 
reheanal to ensure perfection in the passages 
begun by one set of instrumeDle and ctmdoded 
by others ; yet it had life and spirit ; but the 
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;lorioa» wild freedom of the Finale was well pre- 
orved, niih all its wealth of beauliea. The old 
Frei/Kchii-z ovarturo was 6nelf perfonuecl, and 
ifler our long fastio^ of the orchestral appetite, 
ceenly approved itgelfas sliil one of the matchleaa 
>Terture9. 

Waqneh'b "Fatal" overture iotoreated os far 
nore dveply than we bad anticipated. If we maj 
peak from a single hearing, it is profound insen- 
imcnt, original io conception, logical in treat- 
nent, euphonious os well aa bold in inslrumenta- 
LOD, and uarvelloiialjr ioterMtinj; to the eud, 
;i spite of ita sombre, restless monoLonj of feeling, 
t is not a dramatio overture-, does not attempt 

portray in coatrasted themes tba characters of 
Taust and Margaret and Mephistophelee, but 
lOnGnes tUelr to the illustration of a single pas- 
age in tlie poem, taken from Fausl's second in- 
erview with Mephislopheles, in which, however, 
be key-noia of the poem may be found; to-irit 
bat feeling of the emptines) of life, that restless 
nd iin^ali'Fied yearning for the infinite, border- 
Qg on clesifair, of which Goethe makes his Faust 
lie lypL!, aod which is expressed in the lines 
.hove (ited as a motio, as well as in all the first 
larlofthe poem. The overture was originally 
rritten in Warner's earlier days, in Fans, Janu- 
,ry 1840, and was re-wrougbt and published, at 
he suggcMion of Lizsl, in Zurich, his present 
ilnre ol' e\ile, in 1855. In the prerace to his 
hree opera poems, Wagner refers to it as having 
ipen intended " to form only the first movement 
f a grand Faust symphony ;" but nevertheless be 
iBs now published it as a Faust overtare, com- 
liete in itwif. We will not, without further hear- 
nii, atttnipt any minute description of the music. 

1 svemud to fully satisfy its end ; it spoke of the 
estless mood, the baffled aspiration, the piunfut, 
ragiu fi'elin^ of th«-i«finite amid the petty, cha- 
ing limiialioMS of this world, which every soul has 
elt too keenly, just in proportion to tba depth 
nd intensity of its own life, and its breadth of 
uttnre. Never did music seem more truly work- 
3g in its own sphere, except when it presents tfae 
leavenly solution and sings all of harmony and 
leace. The overture auggasls analogy, in tone 
nd spirit, wiih such woHcs as the Allegro of (be 
! minor Symphony, and that of the Choral Sym- 
bony, (he overture to Coriolanus, Sc, ot Bee- 
'loven ; there is somuthing of the same sublime 
tru^ie or the soul with deetinj. That Wagner's 
•"oust can bear comparison in point of true ima- 
inalive genial, we will not venture to suggest, 
•uch a work needs several bearings. The inter- 
retation by the orchestra was certainly snccess- 
il. We trust it will not atoace be Uid upon the 
liolf. 

The Mcu'lels^ohn Mj/fuma, that delicious bit of 
renin music, had lost uothiug of its charm. It 
DuU paia lor an intermezzi, remote eiiou^li in 
haracter, between the Fau^t yearnings and des- 
airs, and the TnnnMuter chorus of the Pilgrims 
'ho had found reiit, and wliote song tliumrura 
reatbes the pure joy and satisfaction of the soul 
lat bas found God. We were all familiar with 
le sirwn as introduced in the beginning and con- 
nsion of (he overture. Hero it is lir?t sung (to 
ords above) by mdle vuicmt in ibe same rich 
lur-part harmony, followed by hallelujahs, and 
len repeated in unison ftirlUttmu, with the tre- 
«udous accompaniment of violin figuivs, as in 
le overture. It was finely sung by a select cboir 
r about forty of our best m^e voices, which 



formed a very rich and musical body of tone, and 
achieved a duciited triumph, being meet eagerly 
encored. — Mr. Scbnlize's solo, and the "Tell" 
were obliged to lose, to catch a few 
of Thalbbbo. • 



Thalberg in Boston. 

We have at length our turn of (he triumphal pro- 
cession of "New School'' piauism, now ripened and 
mellowed by somewhat of age, iu the person of its 
first creator and exponent, into a thing of quiet and de- 
licious beaaly, as contrasted with the psinfal prodigies 
wiih which we have been dazzled by his imitators. 
The Pope himself, and not his Gimulacrem, rides in 
thU carriage. So, io apile of (ho great snow-storm, 
atl the n-orld turned out to Ece and hearj and we 
entered the Boston Music Hsll at a IhIo hour, to 
find it filled from floor to ceiling wiih a gay, de- 
ligh[ed looking crowd, many hundreds of whom, it 
was plain to see, were induhled to thea Santa Clans 
too for free safe conduct through the snow to such a 
palace of light nnd wsnnlh and melody. We en' 
(ered Just in time to cslch the Inst strains of Mad- 
ame D'Ahgri's third piece, (from Semiramide) and 
be surprised by a tonlrallo voice, the richest, strong- 
est, and most even in its quality, that we have henrd 
since Alboni'b, As wo listened further, in hei 
Cfenrento/a piece ; NaaquiaUaffaanaaaiNonpiumata, 
we were plcasanll/ aware of a singularly beautiful 
individnalitjofcolor in her (notlhe lovrcst) contralto 
tones — a quality that wooed attention irretistibly. 
The very low notes were rnore dry and juiceless than 
Alboni's ; we never like them much in any one, and 
it is one little sign of an improving taste that these 
vocal monstrosities are not so snre to " bring the 
house down " as they once were. All her middle 
register is beautiful aad rich and even, of remarkable 
volume { but on the confinei of soprano the voice 
becomes hard and likes not lo sustain a note. The 
execution was marvellonsly smooth and finigiied. 
Since Alboni, we hare llad no such passage singing 
by a contralto as those rapid varin lions of A'oiip/if 
meita. , The slow canlabile, too, was full of expres- 
sion. The whole style was large and generous, in 
keeping with the abundant figure and genial, good- 
natured, bright face oi the singer. The coarse shout 
in the Spanish piece (in answer to the encore] some- 
what broke the charm. 

Then Tralbbko came. That modest, quiet, self- 
possessed, well-bred, middle-aged English-looking 
gentleman, m^ing his way across the stage aa 
quietly aa if he were the stillest retired scholar in the 
audience seeking his way to a seat, was he. If he 
can advance so quietly to do all that has been told of 
him, it is pretty certain he can do it. He had already 
played some three of his Fantasias on operatic 
Ibemes— his pecnlinr iptciaiit^ — and now touched a 
few chords of hid Erard by way of prelude to bis 
BarairoU, one of his most graceful pieces, which was 
followed by the Serenade from Di/n Ptuquale, (he 
everlasiing sugar and watery serenade, to which we 
always pay the penalty of listening (as we do to 
bores) by having it come back and haunt us after- 
ward involuntarily . But in Thalberg's playing Ibe 
stale melody was refined to crystal clearness, and one 
enjoyed the pnre heaaty ot sound withoat much 
thought of meaning. His gracefal arabesque became 
the work of art ilmt claimed attention and rewarded 
It, in spite of the subject which it played around. 
Sig. MosBLLi, the fine baritone, sang once, and 
Thalbero closed the evening wiih variations upon 
L'EUiir d'Amort, a very brilliant piece, in which 
octaAs with one hand ran as smoothly and easily as 
single scales. In all these things the ejcecution was 
so perfect (hat the mind did not begin to analy^.e, or 
hardly ask itself what tt was bearing ; it might break 
the charm to aak a question. There was a lingnlar 
completeness about it. The execution was perftc- 



tion, tfae like of which we had not heard before. 
Each piece told its story so perfectly, that yon forgot 
to ask how much it was all worth, as music — how 
many such it ifonld take to weigh down a Bcelboven 
Adagio, a Mendelssohn " Sung without Words," a 
tone-reverie of Cho[rin, &c. ; let all that go t Enough 
for the day ts the tieaaty thereof, and here was a 
thing of exquisite beauty, which ire will weigh when 
we have leisure, and when the spirit says ux mutt. 
To Thalberg we could but be all ear, aU sense of 
magical beauty of sound. It was enough to walcb 
the sparklioK combinations, without critidsm, with- 
out thought of ulterior purpose, aa we do rippling 
waters or the wheai-Aetd running iu waves before the 
wind. Tfaose sometimes are profitable moments, 
though you can give no account of them. Bow long 
such charm may Inst we do not ask here. We were 
thankful for a new and exquisite sensation ; and 
that it was to hear at last fully, perfectly done, and 
by the master of them all, what we have aeeu so 
many sweat and strain themselves to do bdt passably. 

New aa the sensation was, of Tbalbcrg tbera can 
nothing new be said. What first sirikea you is the 
ease and qniet of his playing ; it is the eharacler of 
the whole man (o his fingers' ends. The greatest 
difficulties are done so easily, you only know that 
they are difficult because you have heard others try 
them. The sous of difficulty is forgotten ; Art has 
lifted you (0 its sphere of freedom. 

Next, the parity of (he whole rendering, not dii> 
tnrbed by any show of effect. The composition is 
before yon, pure and clear, without alloy of matter 
or macliinery, as a musician hears it in his mind in 
reading it from notes. The engraving and the im- 
pression are alike perfect. There is nothing that 
jon can criticiio about the picture, unless it be the 
design itaelf. 

Thirdly, perfect symmetry and proportion in 
everything; exquisite gradation of force; sucb ova- 
eatdo and diminuendo as only the wind iu the tree, 
or the surf on the beach has taught us; sucb mas- 
terly working up of climases, such coniinniiy of 
form and beauty, such cure, decided, startling answer 
to each call for strong and bold effects, such artistic 
subduing and toning down of the whole, with only 
increase of power and freshness. And so on. 

Next, let us say, thoroueh command of bis instru- 
ment, perfect piaaism. There stood the most per' 
feet of piano-fortes, and there sat he, for when it had 
wulcd, and to whom it had grown, to bring out all 
its resources, llave we ever known a touch like 
his t Were not the fingers predestined to the keys 1 
Have we ever heard sucli tone, wooed, coaxed, or 
struck out ? — due to the player as well as (ho maker. 
Have we heard such crisp, cleanly cuc,decisivechords, 
and almost of orchestral breadth ? such absolute 
distinction between chords arpegjio-ed and chords 
struck at once 1 Or such liquid, even mns^ or such 
consummate command of the pedals, winning beau- 
ties and excluding blurs, — an art which very, very 
few pianists quite possess ? And so on through the 
whole chapter. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of expression. 
Eow the theme, the melody stands out prouonnced 
and personal in the midst of whatsoever whirl and 
complication of accompanying ornament I It sings 
itself in the middle, or at the (op of the instrument 
as veritablesoprauo, tenor or baritone. The petting 
and illustration of the theme, are equally harmoni- 
ous and we II -conceived ; but here we touch the pecu- 
liar province of Thalberg, the operatic fantasia, the 
form of modem concert music which he bas created 
and turned all the heads of yonag pianists with, at 
the same time that he has developed ideas and re- 
sources of piauism, which must dominate more or 
less henceforth in all the music written for that in- 
strument. But we must postpone what we have to 
say of it, until we have room to sptak of the second 
equally snccessTol and almost eqnally irowded con- 
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cert, of Tharsdny opening, when he played his &n- 

naiabuta, Dan Giooannt and Lucrezla fantasias, htMea 
his ctqaiaiitly, fcvoriBhly delicme, delirious Taraii- 
telta. 

This 



ing Mr. Thalberg will appoar ako ta 
an interpreter of clasiical muBir, and will play Beet- 
lioMn'a C minor Conreno, with the aid of Mr. Zer- 
rahn« orchestra, besides a rich proftrammc otlierwise. 
His Founh and fifth cnnccrts in Boston will be on 
Tuesday and Friday cireninBa nc]<t Re will play 
iwire bIso before the children of the puhiir schools, 
and is giving concerts nearly orery erening in neigh- 
horing cities. On Snnday eveDing, the leih inst, 
he proposes, wiih Iho aid of (he Handol and Havdn 
Society, to give a Sacred Concert in the Mpsio liall, 
and produce Mozart's "Requiem"; Mmos. DbWil- 
nOBST and D'Akori, Sig. Morelli, and a tenor 
(not yet named), to sing ihe solos. 

Beethoven's Early Bonatas. 

An cstocmei] correspondent expresses surpriso 
Ihat in our recent article " A. W. T." mentions 
but three Sonatas as composed in Beethoven's 
boyhood. There are six, he saya,-lLat tbe great 
composer wrote before the publication of his 
Trios, Op. 1, though he is unable lo say thai they 
are all umbra ed in the dedication lo the Prince 
Bishop. " A. W. r." writes us upoD this pmnt as 

"You will see that the title wiiich I translated 
says expressly, "Throe Sonatas," ficc, and three 
is the number in the original publication, which 1 
have examined. That Beethoven wrote much 
music before the publication of the Trios Op. I is 
Well known ; it is also well known that but litile 
of Ibis music ever saw the light. Instead of 
rushing iiiUt print, he, at the age of 23, begau at 
the very bepnning, and went liirough an entire 
course of muwcal study onew with Albrechts- 
berger, before publishing his Opus 1, suppresiing 
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upon Mr. and Mrs. Oliver and Ibeir aecomplishcd 
rolalive and aisigtant. Hiss Menrilt. 

Sonaus by Beethoven and Morart, souRa by Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert, &c., formed part of the 
piogTammc. 
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eertainty. Although Kood sinirinff is 
alnays accepinble. we may be allowed to wish that Ihe 
Ivpea had erred for onec, and that the club nai the 
QuiJttelte Club, to whom we used to listen ia our more 
musical daya, before '■ hard timea" had froien our 
hearts and tightened onr puise.striuga Palladnim. 

LoNDoK.^rhB Amateur Muaieal Society hna en- 
entered upon its eleventh seaiop. The first concert 
took place at the Hanover Square Hooma Dec, lit. 
The JVctM says of it ; 

iductor of the oiche 



:r. Henry Le 
sttenBlf, of 
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niMRCRO.— A friend, who was preaent, sends ui 
the programme of "the one hundred and eleventh 
Philharmonic Private Concert," (fir.t of a aeries of 
four this winter,) given in the Wanntr'uAm Conetrt- 
aaale, on the eiening of Saturday, Nov. 22, lu memory 
of the lamented Rodbkv SchitvaSk. There was an 
orchestra o{ Jifty, and a ehorua of tiitg 'or cighig 
voices. The soprani were all dressed in black, and 
the front of the atage hung with festoons of white lace 
DO a black ground. The selections were mostlv from 
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' j his youthful works. 

"If your correspondent can produce more 

I three youthful sonatas it would be a great grafig- 

I calion lo me to know what tbey are and when 

composed. I heve aupposed that Wegeler's 

I phrase, " Ihe sonatas copied into the Speierache 

Blumenlese," referred to the three with the dedi- 

I cation to Ihc Elector. One early work, dedlfated 

lo Kleanore von Brouning, was left nuEnished at 

I tbo composer's death, and Ries wrote the con- 

j elusion. 

" In the Thematic C^Ulogue, a valuable and 

very correct work, Ihe three others, of which 

I your correspondent h peaks, are not given. If I 

, cjn get a clue lo eomeihiiig that has ihuj far 

i escaped my inquiries, it wlTl be gratefully ac- 






riTr8PiBi.D, .MAsa.— One of our eichangea spcaka 
bus highly of a aoin<e given at the clohe of the term 
if the ■' Mendelssohn Musical Institute," esubiibhed 
sst year by Mr. Edwikd B. Oliveo : 
The pieces, both vocal and instrumental, were 
xceedmgly we,] e^cutcd, and the pupils displayed 
hat thorough scholarship and olassrcal taste which 
Ir. Oliver's style of teaching ia so sure to produce. 
Iicro was no eitraordioary preparation for thij 
rcasion, nor any attempt at showingoff, but just Ihat 
lode of eihibiUon which shows what the pupil can 
IS an ordinary thing. We are glad to Joaru that 
success of the institute mire than fulfils the moat 
[time eipoclatioos of its founders, end Ihat it mav 
cgarded as established on the firmest foundation 
novel phio of a school designed fat the cultivation 

usic as the pronuoeut study with the other ctrgant 

?"2;i ''"RU"?* "u" litotaturo ai icceworle*. seems 
;o fill a place before vacant; and the superior manner 
n which the plan is eiecuted, reflects mu:h credit 



sohn Festival comprised the c 
'■Song of Night,'' Mias Dol 



M. JcLLiESS Co NCBBM.— There is nothing partic 
ular to record in the past week's doings, cieept the 
Mendelssohn Festival, which took place last night 
Miss JnlianaMay continues to sing "Bmani invo- 
Iftint," and the scene from Beth/, varied with other 
popularities from the Italian reperWry.- The Trasiala 
aeleetlon haa been nllcmalecl nith the Trovatort 
The capital quadrille from PittTO U Grandt bas been 
revived, and various changes have taken place in the 
-"'o performances. The programme of the Mendela- 
_ T, ,_., ._.. ... o^,„,mg j^ g ^1^ 

It,- Mies Dolby: First Pianoforte 
Arabella Goddard; Sympliony in A 

, :;oncerto, M. Le Hon; and WeddioK 

March from A Midmrnmer Kighl'i Dream. 

On Wednesday &\b^ Andreoli, the lulian pianist, 
and pupil of the late Fumi^alli, performed twice with 
great aiJiilause. His firat p.ece was Thalbcrg's Etinr, 
which bcmj! encored, Sig. Andreoli played his eternal 
aad by no means brilliant study for the left hand alone. 
In the second part he "had a shy" at Leopold de 
Meyer's Marche Maraeaine; buthia own polka, which 
was substituted on his being recalled, flows much 
more easily under the supple fingers of Sic. Andre 
—Mm. World. Dec. 6. ** 

Dbchy LASETHEATaE,f'fi-o;n IIim Timet, Dec. 
— Last night Beethoven's Fidelia was given, and 
epite of a vast many deficiencies, eiciied a degrei 
interest which, vrith an audience to whom flue mi 
signiflea something more than •' tinkling cymbt 
can be raised by no other opera except Don Giamr 

On the preaent occawon, the eiecution of J^id. 
was anything but perfect. Nevertbelesa, there i 
really so much to eommend that to miaa it would hi 
. :__ -t genuine tr„t_ This praise, bowei 



n Mtinoo 



vita Orchtiin, bj Bohnoiaon, par- 
3— Orirlun u " Bjfmont," BwDionn. 

FRANiFoar AM Main.— On the IBlh of Dec. was 
given the second and last SoirSe of the Parisian 
Quintet Society, formed sii years since for the 
performance of Beethoven's posthumona Quartets. It 
consiaiB of Messrs. Madium (let violin) Babattib& 
I2d do.) Mas (alto), and CaEViLi.Ann (violoncello), 
all members of the imperial ehapel. Uetr A, Bum, 
asaiated as piani.t. The programme consisted of 
three works of Beethoven, vii: Quartet in C minor 
op m i Trio for Piano, violin and 'cello, in D major ■ 
and Quartet in C major, op. 69, No. 3. The Lnlt in 
whicli the soiree was given is in one of the Urno hoteln 
of Frankfort IRolii^Uche liofj, which hoi* 300 to 
*m persons, and is, by aceident or deajgn, a roost ei- 

overfi owing with a delighted aodicncc. 



THALBERQ'8 CONCERTS. 

(-1ARD OF THE HAKAaEUBNT.-It bos bwo Ihf Inienrt™ 
,r. .*?! »>»™«™««il to (Ir* Id Beaton ool v PITE Coonrls 
{noofwfakhluva alnadjuken plau,,)and to nUvon ihl 

^bu>gr. The wrlM 
.. ."..::co««Ior,' .iii The 
*» I'ouniion lujsBDAT. 
1. IBi i>„ »liih(ancrrt 

■■ h«priMOf 

itu <>t Ihe 
''0 VKEIC 



isJietiaa, hivtlDduo 
I b«D e.»Ddcd B, 

lid on SATUHPAT, J 

atTNDAY, Jsn. 19, 

to tbe abon Concerts 
CONTGIITS to Uh Fnpl 
Jsa.12,aDdaiti>rd»Ji 
On SATORDiV, JaBo 
third spunruoe. Ad a 



r. Ik^lla^'i 

I or tti> Public sJbeiiK 



ubM> 



ipplic! 



—Mad 



nd consequently follow a 
ecorded intentions of Ihe t 



1 and hi 



I the 



I of 



: other tour personages we have seen b 
.^^.^jented than last night. The etitemble, eice 
the concerted music of the prison scene, v 
Leonora, Floreatan, and Hocco are promiueat 
rarely astihfeclory; the band-^thougli clcvcriy 
dueled by Herr Anachueii, and -n^^in!.,- :« ; 
measure iheelemcnts of ciEcienc 
what could have been wished in 



thecl 



T3i 

pera like Fldelio 



aelyw 



iiiinMBni rnaie went lar Better and produced a far 
greater efleet, others were anything but perfect. The 
opera was ployed with dialogue (as composed), the 
prmcipal aingcra uaing the Oerman tongue, the dhonie 



Don Qionnnl, The 
FnlscliUU, WllUaDi 



rill tl, 
- ' •- V 

d D'ANQIlrS 
. ennnd Inta nrllh 
tlio 1'hUtiuii.oBis 
iw-^bun. with mtl 
inowio Id Minor 
■ai.t TDsdd!ii«i 
usnldlo and ths 



OHAHBEB OOHOEBTS. 

The Hendelxsohn aaintftt* flnVg 



FrFTH OOI^CEUT 



PHILHAHJIOmo EOIH^ES. 
GtJSTAV;: SATTKRS 

'^'^SE.iKT!^b\;™*''Eo",'To.%iwJs;:^'6?'~' 

On WaDNBaDAY BVESIMO, Jan. aiat, 

neu he Hill be aulaied bj Mr. Wniiii, lfi„„, (he amlDsnl 

Irtaotal, and other distlnpilshtd nH»i. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

', biint Ik4jim aflht ngtJattsitt 
•T Mj^nnd »t tba prtnclpal maris 



THBBBCOIfD .,^. 

S^?*'Sot*.rlp^n'u!t 
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NOTICE. 

TSE mtmbm of Ou Ouuin Glu CuiB mpanEnillj Inltann 
Ch^lrbleadiandfubHTlben, thaltbeir EIKST Concert cf 
thn S*riM of Tbm, wlU Uki plua it 

lIar«B>tlU HbU, 18 Bnmmar Btnct, 
On SATOBDAT, Ju. IT, 186T, 
OS ohteb ruiKlon Uwy will ba Usdlj MdM«l bj 
HiMLCOTA. DOANB, 

Mr. HCGO LEONHARD, pUnlM, ud 

Mr. WILLIAM BCaUI/IZB, TIiiIIdU. 

ACOUST KBaiBSUANN SIREOTOR. 

Hlngla TtckaU, to b* bid U tl» door oa tha ••■nlni, U eU. 

ill PlMO-rorU, br Hut K. 0OLDBBCK,.bin JoK bHn »• 
Rind, ud m 0ll«*d Ibi •>)> bj C. BBBUSINO, No. TOl 

K. UouiIiOK— < SoDTanlr d( ;>titi;11m,' tUlodle Btudo.op. II 

' I'Amniaiu,' MuoDiki op. 13 

■GikipdtJiuii*' op- 16 

' AoDlULUi'— 13 peutM miulHlM op, H 

1- BOQfOblr do Gbtawlok. 
2. SoanDlr da BilfhWD. 

5. H* Barqna. 

6. Nootnnaju^kqn*. 

7. PloiUfl at iDQpIn d^imonr. 

B. Mt]uieo»a,M«n,B«»datK)Bhnr. 
B. DoRUQlla. 

10. Ha abuuoD- 

11. Pnmnwda (ooi ba fhtWIgnlori. 
11. Uu bbH «Kdl*a. 

^ LaeawUevW — Ktnda do bn.iaan- .....op iv 

■HjoKtli'— UMUaUoumiuto^e op. 20 

< TfDMlt'—eetDe do LuanM op-S 

' Lo pTopb^' — Gruul nutoialo da OoDCOTt{EDninio|a i 

' II TniTiilDi»i— T»nt»Wo dfiniUlqoo op 28 

> L'sbudoBDt'— Hoietu da FutuWa op. 2e 

Onriuri to hl< Orni ooHidui Tu ' SoUhb'i Knour' 

(unDEtd fbc tba piuiD bj Ibo wtbor htmaalO op. 3S 

'Setocmrloluda GtotTa'— op. ST 

■CluDldal<aB«aUa' op-2H 

' Boonslt d'Apponr'— Polka HaBnilUi. op. 29 

'TalaaliitarnaiipM^ op, 80 

' Ulle'—Polka aiaaniTka op. 31 

' Dar -Dream '—Impronipta Dp. 83 

'IsCamplalnU'— Uilodtonuia op, 83 

ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The abora Bocletr mpntfully Infonn ths moilal pnblie that 

Oaj vlll ^ra a Baria of 
'WSQNXISQA? AFTSBNOON OONOEBTS, 

the UthorJasaiTT, IS&T. Tfaan <rtU ba a luva ORhnRra^ 
<«mpoawl of tba bait raoldMiit moilelaDB, vllh llr. OaaL Zn- 
Riu aa OaDdaeUv. loRliai paitkiilan hanafto. 

EDWABD L. BAI.OH, 
iTO- ex SOHOOL stubbt. 

' SiaNOB AUaUSTO BENSEZiABX 

QivM Iiutnieti<m in Singing. 

Rcddence Ko. SB Ptmeknay Btrvat. 

COPABTNERBHIP NOTICE. 

MR. JOHN 0, HATNEa li admlttad aa a partnar in wj 
bauH ftom thia dUo. Tba atjle of Iha flrm «iU ba 
OLIVER DITSOn & CO. 
BonoN, Ju. 1, ISeT. OLITXR DTTSOH. 

ONE OF A THOUSAND 

THE GOLDEN WREATH, 

An Bmlnent Toaohar of MobIo u iha Vik wiiwa 

Mhgalnt oT baTlng It Lutroduced Id the public Kboolfl of thla 
cHj. 1 ahall dlaUlliDla a doian far iupecdon, and In thi 
mean time dispoia of Ona nnndred oopiaa to mj Belect daaara, 

Tha Teatli Thousand li bo* laadr. FtIm, 80 eonta. 
•8pardo»ii 
■^"-"-"■d br OUTcr Ditaon * Co. IIG WaaUngton ». 

OTTO DBESEX. 

. •tmeUon od tbt PIANO, and mij baaddraoedat 

lUcbudHiD>BlIiulaiElchaDge. TanDi.SSOperqaartar or24 
avaak; saOpaiqaailorofU Imona, onaawtak. 

TBSUONT TE1IFZ.E MTTSIO STOBE. 

WHITE BROTIIBRB, Agecle for O. ANDRB & CO, 
Forein Clt^lo Mnrio, at tba r«lurBd pricsl, 
TBR ORGAN, b^ HopUu and Rtmbiult, a &■ eoplei. 
Jmt rtealTad, a mall Isiolea of Haiui Flittis. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

€m^t nf tt)e :i^ianii iiii^ Singing, 

v. 8. HOTEL. 

^BDWABD !■■ BA IiOH, 



IQHT'S JODENAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Cy {Imparted from Zagland) 

309? Broadwayy NT, 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

HEW VOLiraiES ROW HEADT : 
TOI.UUBl vn. 

Berlioz's Treatise on Kodarn Instrumentation 
and Orcheatratloii, 

OoDtalnlDg aa anct kibla of tfa* oompaa, a ikatch of tha 
mechanliDi, and atady of (ha qaalltj of tone (rnn&rr} and 



dnctloDa of Uu gnataat Haatara, and from Mma nnpinb- 
llahad mika of tba Anilior. Snpar^rojal octaTO, bound 
In wholi clotb, prka SB. 

VOI^CMB Tin. 

Dr. CioteVs Elements of Undoal Composition, 



nnar price, W K.) I 
II, SI 20. 



papat wrappan, f 1 IB. Bj 



. Uuart'a Snoclncl Thorough Ban Bchool ! 

. Catal'iTtaatlwonllannnnr ( 

, Albiachtabititar'i Collaelod Writing! on Tbonagh 



d Thon 






Tola, 2 and 3, Guide (o OampodtlDa, S8e r 

ToIiuDta bound In ona eompltte, ololh boarda 3 6t 

uovEx.s.o'a lauBio btore^ 

3§B Broadway, Haw Tork, 

And at 6S Daaii itraat, Boho Bqoan, and 34 PonltiT, London. 



Fiand-#bTte Instruotion. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lata at St. Panl'a Choreh,) 



J. H. HIDLET, 
SiiOi MnUx In ^tuinl ^ttt^anbiM, 

Hi BROADWAY, ALBANY, 



XZ.A.XjXiEX, I3A.VIS Sc CO. 



Grand, FarioT Graal, 



PIO FORTES, 



PATICNT SnSPBHSIOH BRISOB AHB GRAND ACnON. 

409 W^ttsblngtoD Street, Boston, 

(Near Borlaton Uiutat.) 



CHICKEKING & SONS, 

HAimrAOTDKXRS or 

PATENT ACTION 

GRAND AND SQUARE 



or XTERT DKORIPTION. 

wABCBooma, 



TREMONT STREET, 

Apr2B BOSTON. 

MUSIc''"'ANy'jo9 r3MM^NO^"oBTI C^ 



J. C. D. PARKER, 

Instiuctniot iit^itna-fttU, ®iSBn 1c ^icattni, 



BD FLACK. 



J. M. MOZART, 

B.A-S80- 
RBSIDXNCX, 88 INDIANA FLAO, BOBTOH, 



O. ANDBE lb CO., 

Depot of foreign and American Mutie, 



thnBofUaathon 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 

WKBTFIELD, HABB. 



la TilEOHT OF UUSIO. Addraaa at hb re 
nnlar Flux, or at Ibe UoiIO SlorEa, 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

nutn&etAiT, 3r« ^VubinBtan 8tn«t, 
BOSTON, II ASS. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
IltlFOBTEBS OF FOBEIGN IIIVSIC, 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RealdiBCa No. SO Kuaaliuid Street. 



CAXL HAVSE 

OrFERB bla aarTlrca aa luelraetDr ■□ Thoroueh Bi 
In cbe higher hrkncho of Pluo (Hajlog, Tba at. 

to aeoompllak thtniiaiTH for pubUa coDoert plajlng, oi 
Ing, lanapntfullj rvquvated, 
Mr, Sauae mar be addnsnl al lbs nDiki atnrea of I 



C. BBEVSING, 1 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUStO, 

TOl BROADWAY, NBW XOBK, i 

Depot of Erard't Grand Pianoi. 

CmODLATIMG MUSICAL UBRAEI. 
D^ Gomtantlj on hand a eoaplate aiaor tan airt of Amtricaii ' 



DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC, 

9, -fsftx of Sit anl) IJUratuit, j 

Fnbluhad BTBTy Batnrdiy, at SI Sehool 8t. Borton. 
Tn-O Dolliira per ■nniim, In ndniicc. 









Ontortoa.Oparaa; vlthdinelT Analfiuortba nolableWorka 
perftnmed, aocoonta sf Ihatr CoBpoaan, fca. I. NotJcai of 
New llDile. 8, Hnrical Newi from all parti, t. Corraa- | 
pondanoa from mnaliial panona and plana. E. Easaja on | 

itnunanta, Ibeorlae ; on Miuioal Education ; on Uuilc In lU , 
Moral, Bodal, and Rallgluni baaringa^ on Uusle In (ba 
tba Tbcalra, 



tha BDaat, &s, i. T 



to and 



Franab niurt open Hoilo and Art. 7, OceaakinaJ Nolicaa of 
BODlplara,PBliitiDS,&o. B. Oriflnal and Belaaled Poama, Aa. 
DI^Dnak numbcn, from tba Hainwnoament, san ba fbr- 
nlabed. — AddraaJ. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Bohdol Si. BofroK. 



TEBBLB OF ASVERTIBINQ. j I 

nntlnaartlon,porllna 10 eta. |' 

K)TOaecalnmn,{12Bllnta)£»llDaerijon,'^|![,'sI3.W | \ 

Spaelal natlaaB (laadad), aaeh Innrtkii 
ajmanta raqnlrad Isadranca: for jai 

r21^CHOC)L STREET^ 



% faptr fff %xt M^ fitfraturt. 



Wholb No. 250. 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1857. 



ToL. X. No. 16. 



§nii|ht'8 Jirapal of JBlusir, 

PUBLISHED EVERT BATURDAT. 



J. 8. DWIGHT, EDITOB AND PROPRIETOK. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRDTTER. 
[t^ OFFIOK, No. 91 Bohool Sta«M, Boaton. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
±t tht orrif B or publtcatioit Zi achoai et. Bsmw. 

'' GEOHOXP. EBUI & C(J...Unliii«i(Ko*, " 

" CLAFF k COKT, PnnUnm. &. I. 

" C. BRKDSIHO, IQlBHKdni.NtvTork. 

X BCHARPaNBaRa k LVIS, Tea BnMdny, " 

" OKOflOl DDTTON, J« RasbnMr.tl.r. 

" a. ANDRB ll 00 806 OhtUnal Bk. Ptil)4di]plila. 

" JOHN H. MBLLOR, PHObnrf , Ft 

" HILLBIt&BBACBAM...mB^tJnan8i.B>]tlw*. 

•■ W. D. EOOBAUH ft CO Sannuh.Ok 

■• W. r. OOLBDBN, daclaiHt], 0. 

" BOLBROOK ft LOUR Ornfai.O. 



Xowt'i Baqaian. 

[The following ■cooant ol the origin of the "K*- 
qniem " wu cantritnited to Ncnillo'i Mimaal nnue, 
(Lonl«n,) ij IfT. ^. HoLKV, the antbaraf thM«- 
M)lnilt.ngl1sh £ire of Moinrt. A*Veh»B not bchre 
pnblished any Tenion of the (Uniliu mitnj, and u we 
4rc DOW aboat to hiTe the Requiem perrormed in 
BoMcn, (thanka tn Hr. Tbalbebo,) we haie no doubt 
that it will igtemt our r^aderi. There is no better 
Teraion of the itorj, and the accgmpanjing remaika 
will help prepare the lisltner for a right underaland- 
iDg of the mnaic. This, bowerer, !■ but the introdne- 
tor; chapter to an extended critical analj'iiia of the 
whole eompoBitioD, which wa ma; perbap* flud reaaoa 
to traniter to ooi eolamna hereafter.] 

I>uriD(E tba hralre jtkn yiiuch Mozart ipent at 
Vienna, on his remoTal from Salibaif, bii ^niue 
bad borne the frniti of th«ee preparaiarj itudiet 
(hit earlier Uaasee) principalfy in aeculsr muiic, 
for the itage, the orcbestra, and the chamber; 
and, except iha Uara in C minor, i-onpoMd tfae 
jear afler bii marriage, which now Sara» the 
groond work of Daviddt Peniltnte, he had 
rendered no tribute to the cbarcb — though thia 
■nraing mother, who bad brought bim op to 
matariir nnder her aipedal care, maintained hif 
JDtertrt and afieolioB. On the TiciniiadM of his 
pnUio life at Vienna we might Hill think with 
•one degree of ndignation and grief, 'ere il not 
better 10 

I-et determined thing* 
To daetiny held unbewalled Ihrar wit-. 

Witboot the antecedenlt of <uch a career, we 
coald not have poeeeaaed Ibe Requiem, whii-b owe* 
ita chief pecittiaritiei and irapawioned style to the 
circDBiatancea nnder which it was produced; the 
mind bright and onimpaired, Ibe body wasting, — 
the hand of death tracing notea in which the 
composer fully beliered he wa« celebrating hia 
own obseqniet, and bidding 6nAl adieu to earth 



The hutorj of the compoation of the JUquim 
ia loo CuDiliar 10 be repeated: we all know wha 
tender domeatic acenea and embarraMiiiL-nla t 
occationed— bow Uoun worked a 



lo swooning — bow oRen Ibe scors waa taken from 
him by "Ills vMe, and again, at ms earneac soli<ri- 
tation, returned, to be &na1Iy completed by' the 
lime when he took lo bi> death-bed ; hia imagina- 
tioD being through the whole period filled with 
fatal preaenlimenta and images oT the other world 
— ibal he had received a aupernalural commission 
— that hia health waa nndermined by poison — 
with other ■ rick men'i dream*.' He appean to 
have been aorpriaed by the audden lumnioni ; he 
thought how youns he was lo die, estimating life 
by yeara ralher than by aensations — forffettins 
that be had comprened in tboufiht, fetling, and 
action, three lives into one — forgetting the nine 
hundred works whiih be had composed — the 
night how often luraed into day by bim, for bo^- 
neis or pleaanre — rhe masquerades, the balls, and 
the occai-ional convivial excessea in which he had 
shared with the acion ; for alt whiuh, as it may 
have been too mnch on either side, the laws of 
our mpcbanical being demand a reckoning, and 
even the favored Mozart could claim no exemp- 
tion. Preoccopied with the eflort to unileriiand 
his own genius, and with the desire to accoaiplish 
what seemed open to him in music, be seems in 
hia personal conduct to have acted at times with 
an indifference lo consequences^ which the enthu- 
riasm of youth and the abstract characler of hit 
pursuits may alona explaiOiJ^B^IIoite excnse. 

Il was in the antinnrt of mi7when his health 
had Bufiered a serious change, tbonjifa it at Gral 
occasioned no ground for alarm, that he received 
a commiFsion from some unknown hand to 
compose a Requiem, which waa to be in his best 
manner, and entirely in the style which be himself 
approved. For what pnrpose the oripinal pos- 
sessor of the work treated for it in the manner he 
did, making no restrictions on bim from retaining 
a score, or even publishing it when he thought fit, 
remains to this day a mystery. We have heard a 
Count Wallsegg named as this individual 'stran- 
ger.' Desiring to celebnto the anniversary oF 
(he decease of a lady whom he had tenderly 
loved, by the perfonninee of a Requiem ezclu- 
mvely his own, he procured this ; some say that he 
wubed it lo pass as bis own composition— a dan- 
gerous fraud if he bad done nothing, and slill 
more if the contrary : but to this story we p've no 
heed, for his first businen in such an attempt 
should have been to dealroy sH traces of Mozart's 
handwriting ; and even then his secret must have 
remaini^d in jeopardy, from the free intercourse 
with bis friends and family which the composer 
always mainlaiued while writing. Instead of 
Sndina; base and nnworthy motives for the 
instigator of the Requiem — accnaations which bear 
with them their own refuiatioo — we can only 
express the obligation of the world to him, and 
wish that Mozart had earlier found so discerning 
a P^lron- 

The composer himself innocently founded the 
tale of mystery which has circntaled with his 
Requiem — the origin of which may be distinctly 
traced to the excited and gloomy ima^nation 
which accompanied his sickness. 'That a rich and 
tasteful nobleman who knew Mozart's power of 
writing in the most elevated style of sacred munc, 
should wish to possess a Requiem by him was not 
wonderfat ; but that, in treating for it, he concealed 
his name, paid handsomely beforehand and trans- 
acted the whole affair tbroogh the agency of one 
who seemed to watch Mozart and to come upon 



him at unexoecled times and places, was strange, 
and appeared to the composer almost supernatural. 
He was haunted from lime to time by the presence 
of a man whose sole care seemed to be the 
Requiem; and this mysterious 6gnre approached 
him just as he was steppng into the cama^ which 
conveyed him to Prague, to compose La Clemema 
di Tito. With his head and heart full of the 
beautiful melodies which distinguish that opera, 
the disa^eeable effect of such an apparition — the 
train of ideas called up by i( — may he imagined. 
" Who can it be that is thus earnest on Ibis ghast- 
ly funereal theme ? Certainly a messenger from 
the other world, and he foretells mr death." 
Thus reasoned on false grounds the sick Moiart, 
and he arrived at a right conclusion by the instinct 
which is beyond reason. 

Another circumstance brongfat to Ibis applica- 
tion for the Requiem a kind of snpematurnl 
interest. Mozan had all his life been secretly 
wishing for the opportunity of composing one, 
and now it occurred almost miraculously, and just 
as he could have denred. The subject cdncided 
exactly with bis frame of mind in failing health, 
and the composer, who had been educated among 
theologians, and in the stiictest observances of his 



been ot late a lax and somewhat pardonable mem- 
ber.* He kneV* that the ftret pi-ivflrge tk com- 
posing for the church is indepettdence of the 
public and freedom from the prejudices of taste 
and fashion ; and to be able to write hia best 
without fear or hesitation was, to him who had 
sacrificed himself continually to others, a rare and 
much desired opportunity. Possibly, also, be 
thought with humility that his ffood works might 
deserve the favor <rf heaven— that voca me cum 
benedicti^, the bumble prayer of bis mneic, might 
be fulfilled on his own behalf, and that at the 
general consummation be might himself, though 
unworthy, be admitted to nestle among the winga 
of the angels. The compoeition breathes these 
feelings; Ibough suppliant and religious, it is full 
of human passion, — it casts a longing, lingering 
look at Ihe past, amidst the terrors of the future, 
— it is, in fact, Mozart revolving bis experisnce of 
lifb, and lost in a dream of the final Judgment, 
with feelings which he was the first to express in 
the mysterious langusge of mnuc. 

All the incidents oi tfae fatal autumn which put 
a period lo Mozart were deeply impressed on the 
memory of bis widow and her sister; and when, 
in the early part of the present century, the score 
was published, the story of the 'slianger,' drawn 
out in form and detail, and adapted to the popular 
taste, circulated with it. Advantage was taken of 
the mystery to excite the public to an interest in 
a work whose intrinsic merit needed no adven- 
titious aid. The taste for mauc and the fame of 
Mozart were not, however, general enough at this 
period lo support the expenuve publication of ■ 
great score. And now came a matter tending 
more to embarrass opinion and invotve tfae origin 
of the woik in obscurity. A claim was pat inliv 
another hand to a share in the composition. A 
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ftbiti of intimacy with Moiarf, and 
wliousisted bim in filling; op the nccompanimenM 
cfsome of hit later acorea — a man named Siias- 
mafer, wbo had accompanied him la PrK)iDe to 
perform thia office for La Clemenai di Tito, which 
was diipatf^heil in a ibrfni^ibt^preMntNi bimielf 
Mlhe lolbor of a part, from the Sanctat lo the 
end. Unreaaonable as these pretennons to aooie 
of the greateet beantlos of the work appeared, 
from a conipo*er known only by one obacura 
opera, called Tke Mirror of Arcadia, there was 
DO one to contrwllct them. . A <rork hod been 
published complete, of which only two frsgmentd 
of the score were known to exist in the compo- 
wr'< handwriting—one pofneised by the Abb& 
Sladler, and the other by Eybler. Hoiart's wi- 
dow confirmed, according to the best of her re- 
collection, the italement of Siuamajer, and be- 
lieved that he completed the scons of the Requiem 
which was delivered to the'stranrfer;' and it mu»t 
be pardoned in her, if, in her diatracted condi- 
tion respecting her husband, she wsa not very at- 
tentive to, or not very accurately informed re- 
^>eciing, his works. 

The Reqmem began to be known in En(;1and 
to musicians soon after the first introduction of 
Don Gioeanni, when Mozart became an object of 
general curiosity and interest. It came over to 
us with its full quota of rnmors. Moiart was be- 
lieved to have died during the composition, and 
tottie, indulging their speculations on this head, 
would fain point out the chord at which the pen 
dropped from his band. To confirm this idea of 
death having overtaken the composer at his task, 
we hare been shown the last movement made out 
of the materials, and nearly a repetition of the 
openine — whence it was argued that a man so 
full of ideas would not have resorted to that expe- 
dient had he possessed his usual powers and free- 
will. But in this opinion a common habit of 
Moxart's of connecting the end with the begin- 
ning of compositions — since become of great an- 
thoritv in music — is overlooked. That this was 
done by him with deliberation and choice, we have 
since had proof 

No one in England gave credit to Siiasmayer's 
claim to have composed the Sanctua. There 
w«re hia words ofufwrlion on th» One nde, and 
Mozart's notes to confront them on the other — an 
overwhelming evidence. Who could believe that 
the sublimity of the Sanctuz, or the sweetness and 
elevation of the Beatdictus — although this last is 
newly and most unusually scored — could have 
ai)y origin but in the mind of Moiart ? And yet 
there were Uermans who until within these few 
years affected to believe the truth of Susamayer, 
and to doubt the authenticity of the Mequiem as a 
genuine work of Mozart, from the secular taste 
of the melody displiyed in some of its movements 
— in the close of the T'uia ifirum, for example — 
for which it was affirmed that any other composer 
than Mozart would have received the castigation 
of criticism. The besinninf; of Handel's Funeral 
Anthem for Queen Caroline, as also the subject 
ot a fugue from Jorhua, were quoted to show that 
the subjects of the introduction and fugue were 
not quite origin at. There certainly is a slight — 
posnbly an accidental similarity. While musicians 
were enjoying the beauties ta the Requiem, the 
musical critics of Germiny, with the late M. Gol- 
frit^d Weber at their heatl, were engaged in a 
long proGilenB discussion concerning ita genuine- 
ness, on vrhtch one little fact has since rendered 
all their reasonings nugatory. The discovery of 
a full score of the Reqaiem, in Mozart's hand- 
writins. was notified in the Allyfmeine Muiikat' 
iscA«Zeifun^,No.5,for Jan. 1839, with the promise 
of a dissertation on the same from Herr Hofralh 
voit Mosel.* This fortunate event silenced all 
question as to its authenticity, and reduced the 
cuntention of those who would still dispute to a 
mure pcMnt of taste. It was one thing to m^n- 
tain that the work was not genuine, because no 
complete score existed — another to contend that 
Mozart had failed in parts confessed to have been 
written by hiro. A secular character in some of 
(he melodies was chiefly blamed ; and, by implica- 
tiiin, Beet^ioven even seems to cast a slur on this 
• S« Jouinal of Music, No. 10, VoL IX., foe this 
disaertattoD. 



work, when, in writing to Cherubioi, ho observes, 
that shonld he compose a Requiem, his design of 
composition would be the one he should adopL 
That Cherubini's Reqniem, founded on the old 
church music, is more gothic, passionless, and 
eccle^aatical, cannot be d<>nied— but this same 
quality, in as far as it is imitative, rendering the 
work rather one of combination and study than 
of original power, detracts from its merit. Pro- 
ductions in Art take their standing through the 
force of invent'ion which gave them birth ; what- 
ever has been once magnilicently done cannot be 
repeated, and all works formed on acknowledged 
models and styles bear a feeble existence. 

Let ng, in endeavouring to appreciate the Re- 
quiem, try to approach it from tbe composer's 
point of view, That the models of the severe 
church style are here in part superseded, is at 
once confessed. To have kept within the limits 
of custom and authority, would have b«en to have 
surrendered the opportunity ; and, as all the later 
productions of Mozart — operas, symphonies, &c., 
are memorable commencements in different styles 
of music, in which he, as pioneer of the art, open- 
ed paths of unexplored novelty and effect, be was 
naturally desirous to carrv this on into church 
music. All his boyish studies in fugue and I-anon 
— all that art of counterpoint which had been 
growing stronger in him from year to year at 
Vienna, but which only broke out occasionally in 
his operas, being there held in subjection to melo- 
dy anddramatic effect — flourished in the Requiem 
as in a fitting soil. Handel's art of double coun- 
terpoint is even outdone ; we have the same depth 
of learning— the same elaborate contrivance, with 
more refinement and effect. As a fugal writer, 
Mozart was by nature so strong, that, had he lived 
in the time of Sebastian Bach, he might have 
been his rival. His part writing shows the natu- 
ral clearness of his mind, and profound insight 
into the problems of harmony. He knew his 
strength, and rejoiced in iL 

At Vienna, Van Swieter and other patrons of 
Uozart carrjed the taste for Handel and Bach's 
counterpoint to the court ; and the writings of 
Mozart at this period were greatly modified and 
influenced by tnese scientific predilections. He 
quitted now thtfUMhod he had pprsue<l in his 
Salzburg Masses, and sought out subjects which 
could be treated in double fugue, and inverted 
above or below according to the received me- 
thods. His first sacred production written at 
Vienna, Diiuidde Penitenle, exhibits this chanj-e, 
and the ascendancy of learned counterpoint. The 
opening chorus, if we remember, has subjects 
which invert three several times, and there is one 
duet wholly in canon. 

Tbe contrapuntal and profoundly scientific 
forms of the mofements of the Requiem form a 
very striking feature of that production. Had 
these, however, exhibited merely new combina- 
tions of the old art of counterpoint, they would 
not have satisfied MoiarL He blended the se- 
vere old style with what was new and beautiful 
in the art of modern limes, and made both in the 
highest degree subservient to expression. The 
melodies are so flowing and so natural, even when 
they move In canon, that the ear is unconscious 
of the restraint of rule. Hundreds receive delight 
from the symmetry, which they perceive in the 
construction of the movements of the Requiem, 
who cannot trace the cause of their pleasure in the 
BcientiGc forms of composition employed. One 
of the most wonderful qualities of Mozart's mind 
was certainly his power of fusion. He could melt 
the old into the new— he could be Handel or 
Bach at will, and show his own lineaments blend- 
ed with theirs. The peculiar instrumentation of 
the Requiem, in which solemn and sombre wind 
instruments alone are used, affords another inter- 
esting aspect of the science of the composer. But 
science and taste in combination merely contri- 
bute towards the poetical design. The Requiem 
ma^ be considered as a kind S tragic drama, the 
action and scenery of which are left lo tbe ima- 
gination. It combines the old church music, with 
the dramatic effect of the serious opera, and has 
introduced into music a perfectly new creation. 



[ContlTKHd tram V*V 11*') 

Chancten of Htuioal Instminsiita. 

(OlMBHt fnis Hurai Bauios.) 

THE CLARINET. 

Simple reed instruments, such as the clarinet, 
and the corno di bonetta form a family, whose 
connection with that of the hautboy, is not so near 
as might be thonght. That which distinguishes it 
eipecially, is the nature of its sound. The mi<Idle 
notes of the clarinet are more limpid, more full, 
more pure than those of doubU reed instruments, 
the sound of which is never exempt from a certain 
tartness or harshness, more or less concealed by 
the player's ski I. The high sounds of the Ia*t 
octave, commencing with the C above the staff, 

Carlake only a little of the tartness of tbe 
autboy's loud sounds; while the character of 
the lower sounds approach, by the roughness of 
their vibivtions, to that of certain notes on tbe 

Four registers are reckoned on the clarinet: 
the low, the chalumeau, the medium, and the high. 
The fitst comprises this part of the scale : 



The second, this: 

nast Botaa mn gtittn^tlj dull. 

The third contains the following notes : — 



And the fbarth is found in the rainainiler of 
the scale up to the highest D. 

The small clarinet in F (high), which was 
formerly employed in milltarr music, has been 
altnost abandoned for that in E\j, which is found, 
and wilb reason, to be less screamy, and quite 
sufficient for tbe keys ordinarily used in wind 
inltrumenC pIsiMil Clarinets hava propontonaUy 
less purity, sweetness, and clearnen, as their key 
is more and more removed above that of B\}, 
which is one of the finest on the instrument. The 
clarinet in C is harder than that in B^, and \ta 
voice has much less charm. The iimall clarinet in 
B[) has piercing tones, which it is very easy to 
render mean, beginning from the A above the 
staff. AccordingTy it has been employed, in a 
modern symphony, in order to parody, di-grsde, 
and hlackguanllie (if I may be pardoned the 
expression) a melody; the dramatic intention of I 
the work requiring this strange transformation. 
The small clarinet in Fhasastili more marked 
tendency of the same kind. In proportion as the 
instrument becomes lower, on the contrary, it 
produces sounds more veiled and more melnncholv. 

It has been said that the clarinet has (our 
registers ; each of these registers has also a ili!'tioct 
quality of tone. That of the high register is 
somewhat tearing, which should bu used only in 
the fortissimo of the orchestra (some very high 
notes may nevertheless be sustained piano, whrn 
the effect of the sound has been properiy 
prepared); or in the bold passages of a brilliant 
solo. Those of the chalumeau and medium 
registers are suited to melodies, to arpeggios, and 
to smooth passages; and the low register is 
appropriate — particularly in the holding notes— 
to those coidly threatening effects, tho«e dark 
accents of motionlees rape, which Weber m 
ingeniously invented. If it be desired to employ 
with salient effect those piercinK cries of the 
extreme upper notes, and if it be dreaded for the 
performer a too sudden advent of the dangerous 
note, this introduction of the clarinet should be 
hidden beneath a loud chord from the whole of 
the orchestra; which, — interrupting itself the 
moment the sound has had time to settle firmly 
and become clear, — leaves it then fully displayed 
without danger. 

The character of the sounds of the medium 
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a nobitt tunderiiMa. rendenlhem favorable ibr thu 
exprERJon of tenlimente and iOeu the moit poeuc. 
A frivolous gaiety, and errn an artlpsa joy, seem 
alone unsuiled la ihcro. Tb« clarinet is little 
anpnopriate to the Jdi/i; it >■ an ejHc imtrament, 
liWe barns, trninpelB, and troaiboiiet. Its vokw u 
tbat of beioic love : and if nauec of braM 
initraments, in ^^and mililsrjr Bjmp'ionies, awaken 
the idea of a warlike troop covered with glittering 
armour manrhing to glory or death, numerous 
aDisoQs of clarinet!, heard at tb« same time, seem 
to represent the bebved mmen, the loving 
herranes, wiih ibeir prond ejeSt'and deep affection, 
vboni the sound of arms exalti; whosiDfi obile 
fighting, and who ctowa the Tiotors, or die viA 
the defeated. I have never been able to hear 
inilitary music from afar, without being profoundly 
moved by that feminine quality of tone in the 
clarinets, and struck by images of this nature, as 
diter the pemsal of ancient epic poems. This 
beauufui soprano instrument, so rin^ng, so rich 
in penetra^g accents, when employed in masses, 
— gains, as a lolo, in delicai^y, evanescent shadow- 
ings, and mysterboi tenderness, what it loses In 
fi^eand powerful brilliancy. Nothing so virsinal, 
/to. pure.'aa [he tint imparted to certain melodies 
' hy ibe tone of a clarinet played in the medium by 
a skilful, performer. 

It is the one of all th« wind iiitlimtnents, wbicb 
can best bre»tha- forth, swell, diminish, and die 
away its sooMd. Thence tint precioiis faculty of 
proilucing.dJsfanM, echo, an echo of echo, and a 
bciliglu sound. What more adoiir^ik euunple 
could I quote at the application of some of these 
shadow ings, than the dreamy phi«se of the 
clarinet, aceompsnii)d by a tr«nolo of stringed 
instraments, in tbe midst of the Allegro of the 
overture to FreuckOz I Does it not depict the 
lonely maidan, the forester's fair betrothed, who, 
raiMiig her eyes to heaven, mingles her tender 
fawsMi with the noiae of th« dark woods agitated 
by the storm?— O Weber I I 



' Beethoven, beanng in mind the molaDcholy and 

f ^ melody in A majoi of the 

lortal Andante 19 his Tib SymDhonjn •odM 

io retiiler ali,tbarthS« phrSft 



ttrdp' t^ bcttiir to r( 

contain) at the same time of passionate regret. 
Dot failed to consign it to tfae,hiedinm of the 
clarinet. Gluck, fcr tbe ritornello of Alcestu's 
air, '■ Ah, malgrd moi, &c.," h:id at firat written a 
llutej but perceiving, doubtless, that ibe quality 
of tone of thia instrument whs loo weak, and 
lacked the nobleness niiceasary to the delivery of 
a theme imboed wiih so much dtgulnlion and 
mournful grandeur, gave it to the clarinet. It is 
■CJIE the clarinets which play siinultanroiisly with 
the voice, that other wr of Alceste replete with 
aorrowful resignation, "Ah, divinit^s implaca- 
bles." 

An effect of another kind results from three 
•low notes of the clarinets in thirds in the air of 
(EJipus, " Votre cour devint mon azile." It is 
after the conclusion of the theme, that Polynice, 
before beginning his air, tarns towards the daugh- 
ter of Theseos, and adde, as he looks at her, '■ Je 
connus, &c." These two darineta in thirds, 
deacending softly previous to the commencement 
of the voice part, at the moment when tbe two 
lovers interchange a tender regard, have an excel- 
lent dramatic meaning, and produce an eiquiMie 
musical result The two instrumental voices are 
here an emblem of love and purity. One fancies, 
in listening to them, that one beholds Eryphile 
modestly casting down her eyes. It is admira- 
ble! 

Neither Bacchini, nor Gluck, nor any of the 
great masters of that time availed themselves of 
the low notes of the instrument. I cannot guess 
the reason. Motart appears to be the firtt who 
brwight them into use, tor accompaniments of a 
■erioiis character such as that of the trio of masks, 
in Don Gioeanni. It was reserved for Weber to 
discover all that there is of terrible in the quality 
of tone oi these low sounds, when employed in 
eostaining unister harmonies. It is better, in such 
• case, to write tbem in two parts, than to place 
tbe olari:iets in iiiuson or in octave. The more, 
tb«n, that tbe noCes of the harmony are numerous, 
the more striking will be the effect. 



THK DABS CLARIHBT. 

Lower still than the preceding, is an octave 
below the clarinft in Bb ; there is another in C, 
however (an octave below the clarinet In C) ; 
but tbat m B\) is ronch more usual. As it is 
always the same instrument,— constructed on 
larger dimensions, — as the oidiniry clarinet, its 
compass remains much the saaae. Its rend is a 
liltie weaker and more covered than that of the 
other clarinets. The bass clarinet is evidently not 
destined to replace in the upper notes the high 
clarinets; but, certainly, to extend their compass 
below. Nevertheless, very beautiful effects result 
from doubling, in the octave below, the high notes 
o( the J9b clarinet, by a bass clarinet 

According \a the manner of writing it, and the 
talent of the performer, this instrument may 
borrow that wild quality of tone which dlstin* 
guisbes tbe bass notes of the enlinary clarinet, or 
tbat calm, solemn, and sacerdolal accent belonging 
to certain registers of the organ. It is therefore M 
frequent and fine application ; and moreover, if 
four or five be employed in unison, it gives a rich, 
excellent sonorousness to the orcbestral basses of 
the wind instruments. 



in F (low) than by the little brass bell mouth 
which elongates ils lower extremity, were it not 
that it has besides the faculty ot descending chro- 
matically as far ss the C, a thiid boiow the low- 
est note of the clarinet- 
Like those of the bass-clarinet, the low notes of 
the coma di bassetto are tbe finest and the moat 
marked in character. 

Moiart has used this fine inalrument in two 
parts for darkening the coloring of his harmonies 
in his Requiem; and has affiijpied to it some 
important solos in bis open ot £a Ckmeaxa di 
Tilo. 

[ToWsaatinud-I 



A Froten kgaimt Bad Mumm. 

To the Editor »fOi»NtmYark-lAimt , 
' Sir — I am a qiiict, middln-ageci person, with a 
love of music, but of late I have kept away from the 
Philharmonic Concerts on account of the diffi- 
culty of quielly enjoying the excellent enlertiun- 
ment offered there. On Saturday night, how- 
ever, having bean] that efforts would be made to 
preserve onJer, I went again. The crowd was 
great, and I was (ilad to see it; such concerts 
ought to draw ti^cther a multitude. But I am 
sorry to say that the behavior of tbe people in the 
vicinity of the seat where ill fortune placed me 
was quite indecent. A group of young men and 
women, dressed expensively, and, to all appear- 
ance, supposing themselves to belong to good 
socie:v, persists in chattering aloud or in ncosy 
whiapers during the performance. Every one 
near them was disturbed, and an indignant gen- 
tleman, who seemed to be a foreigner, angrily 
hissed at them once or twice, which n>r a moment 
arrested their ill behavior. What they deserved 
was, to be taken at once to the Police Station and 
punished in a wa^ to leach them belter. For 
one, I can't conceive of worse breeding than is 
manifested by a great proportion of our young 
New Yorkers of both sexes on such occasions. 
Silly, noisy, impertinent and careless of others, 
they are only fit to be shut op in barrels, as Car- 
lyle recommends for such nuisances, or spanked 
and sent to bed. The dooi^keepers of places of 
public amusement should never allow tbem to 
enter, or there should be a sufficient police force 
present to make them conduct properly. The 
worM manners J ever suffered from I have had to 
endure at the Ptiilbarmonic Concerts and at tbe 
opera, from people who plume themselves on their 
gentility, and yet take the very time when a piece 
of music is being performed which everybody wants 
to hear, to ulk and laugh in a way to disturb and 
provoke all within the sound of their vraces. If 
they go to these places merely because it ts £t^ 
ionable, can't they at least have the decency to 
keep slill while those who go for the music aia 
listeningto it? Your obedient servant. 

An iKDiaMADT Akatbuk. 



Xonrt ud Wiffnw. 

From Mr. Fry's criticism in the TrOmne on 
the last New York Philharmonic concert we Cttpj 
the following characteristic observations : 

The first piece last night was Mosart's sympho- 
ny, called Jupiter. The dominant good sense 
and good taste of the composer are shown in this 
work. His Italian vocal studies— his melodic 
training in setting music to Italian metres, which 
every composer must do in a thousand ways to 
arrive at the ineffable grace of the school, and the 
only school of singing, whether of the voice or iis 
mimic, the orchestra — these all are beautifully 
displayed in this so-called Jupiter symphony. 1V> 
the aspirant for miwcal reputation as composers 
in this country, we would give a word of advice, 
as we receive in the coune of the year evidences 
of the awakening talent in tbat direction. We 
would say, if ^ey wish to arrive at the mode 
of constructing musical phrases, of making a vocal 
statement, whether for the singer or for a per- 
former on an instrument, let them study the Ital- 
ian school of vocality, as exhibited in the meat 
successful writers, whether for v<nces or instru- 
ments. Tbalbers said to us tbe other day : " As 
a beginning for playing the piano and compoung, 
I studied Italian singing for five years." It is the 
want of this vocal rraiaing, and the want of a 
transcendental acquaintance with the manner in 
which Italian poetry determines the graceful, un- 
interrupted flow of vocal melody by reason of its 
syllabinuation, its c^sural pauses, and its metrical 
softness, which makes the average compositions 
for voices and instruments so stiff and disjointed. 
But Mozart, trained in writing operas to Italian 
words, bad probed this secret of melodic continu- 
ity, and possessed it in a perfection, or with an 
unbroken certainty and habit not found in the 
most original, and to us greatest purely German 
dramatic composer. Von Weber, and still less in 
the operatic work of Beethoven, Fidvlio, or io his 
Mass. This want of lovely flawing Jhelody is felt 
in tbe latest «ipre«iion of the German school, 
andjlT its^iveoj^uUi the Fwtch school, of which 
the great instrumentalist anA orchestralor. Hector 
Berlioz, is the acknowledged chief. As for pooh- 
poohing down the claims, the aspirations, or even 
the short-comings of such men as Wagner, Ber- 
lioz and others, it is simply ridiculous. They are 
delvers and divers for pearls beneath the surface, 
and good comes of sucn daring ; but thev are on 
a wrong track, so far as they neglect the spon- 
taneity oF melody. Tbe composer should respewt 
bis once child-like aspirations — the early times 
when a love-melody inade him reach the empy- 
rean of ecstasy, and find therein that one of the 
highest, if not tbe highest, element of music is the 
sensuous, or the erotic principle. The Greeks 
understood it when they made Apollo — tbe pro- 
creanl sun — the nod of music. Now music is to 
be iutellectual. Mercury, the god of mathemati- 
cians as well as thieves, is enthroned as tbe deity. 
".Intellectual music," so called, is vaunted above 
the diamonds of melody, tbe heart's first gush of 
lyrical joy and affection. In ibis nnder-esti mate 
of the superior claim of melody we are reminded 
of the fable of tbe fox without a tail ; no coio- 
poser who can make a melody refrains from 
doing so. The alliance of the most beautiful 
melody with tbe most romantic, unearthly, spirit- 
ual, religious, or what-not expression, is not only 
peifiictlv compatible, but gives us a special inter- 
esL Weber has proved ic 

The instrumental jneces performed on Salniv 
day evening, Mozart's Symphony and Wagner's 
Overture to " Faust," were in strong contrast, a* 
representatives of the old and new schools. The 
new school must connect more of the beautiful 
with its emotional aspiraiions, if it wishes to be 
popular. People will like, for example, the 
smoothly fluent and continuously wrought.«nt 
slow movement of Mozart's "Jupiter" in prefer- 
ence to the wild unrest and calculated melodic 
phrases — melodies we cannot call tbem— -of Wag- 
ner. A melody worth the name can be utterly 
diseocialed from chords or instrumental accooi- 

Einiment, and be sung and remembered ; and we 
nd nothing of tbe kmd in the newly-imported 

■(3' 
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maap, Ibough they msy ona which ia jaded, 
blaa^i calLinalin};. Id apcaking thai, ne do not 
wish to be understood u warring a^net tba n 
M-hool, or aa couniilerinj; the old inimitablj fi 



rajted in Germany; for wa will do our pnhlic the 
justice to >aj, Chat they are absolutely indifferent 
to all artistic diacuMion of this kind. 



The Raw Organ in tha Hinater at TTlm. 

(TnadXMl bus lb* KMabiiiitaclM Muik Utuf.) 
The lon^eaiKd moment when the organ in 
the Minster should be completed, has arrived. 
Wali-ker, of Ludwigsburg, tha calebrated or^n- 
huilder, delivered it into the bands of the author- 
ities of the KIrehensti/tung for trial, and on the 
laih of Octtober it was aolemtilj' consecrated. 
This organ, one of the largest ever built, boasted 
of a long history before it was even completed. 
Walcker'a Gnt plan and estimate date as fdrback 
as tba year 18SS. About the end of 1S4S, he 
prepared a third plan Ibr 80 rafjisters, the prite of 
which he calonlaled at !3,000 florins, la the be- 
ginning of 1846, he sent in his fourth scheme, with 
94 registers, at an estimated cost of !8,000 florins ; 
this was adopted, but the deliberations concern- 
ing the location of the instrument lasted so long, 
Ibat it was not nntil the 80th November, 184B, 
that a definite resoluiion was adopted, and the 
agreement with Walcker finally sinned, on tba 
lllh January, 1849. The period Detween the 
28nd January and the 17th March, 1849, was 
employed in removing tba old organ, with its sub- 
structure, the tbundation of tha new superstruc- 
ture being commenced on the !6th Angust, 1850. 
Id the Month of Maj, 1BS4, Walcker was enabled 
to begin the erection of the new oi^n, and in 
September, 1856, it wa* finished ; it took, conia- 
quentEy, two years and four months to erect it, 
while from iheaigning-of the cflsMivct to the co^^ 
oration of the organ seven years and nine moniha 
elapsed. The instrument bas fuur manuals and 
two pedals, iu all ninety-four sounding voices, 
with 6,286 pipes, eighteen patra of bellows, &c 
All the technical improvements calculated to 
r^se the work to the highest excellence in organ 
building bave been introduiied ; and, which is tha 
principal feature, the endless and rich variety of 
voices aod keys is united lo such purity and beaa- 
ty, that the builder has really rused himself, in 
this work, a lasting monument. On the IStb 
October, a concert of organ music was given to 
inaugurate the instniment. In obedience to the 

Sublic invitation of the conustory, several hun- 
red people streamed in from the adjacent coun- 
try, and even from the most remote districts, to 
hear the oi^n. All were on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, but tew were satisfied. We will not take 
into consideration temporary drawbacks, but 
there is in the or^n itself one defect, which was 
first noiii'ed by the a«cmbled crowd, and which 
is attended with irrBmediable disadvantazea. lis 
position was, irom the moment of its selection, con- 
demned in an architectural ptHntof view, but was 
delended on acoustic reasons; hut it is now evi- 
dent ibat the latter are false, llie on^o can on- 
ly be seen jammed iu between the pillars of the 
tower, and being covered by the profile projection 
of the larf:e arch between the space under tba 
tower and the middle aisle, is not exhibited at 
any one point as a whole. Its sound is also con- 
siderably obstructed and thrown back by the rei- 
lauit oT ihe arch, for acoustic and catophonic lawi 
are, in this instance, nearly allied. In addition 
to this, the masses of finer tones, which are situat- 
ed behind the foremost large pipes, cannot ba de- 
veloped tc their full value for the ear of the per- 
sons listening below in the church, or ba fully 
appreciated : they are weighed down by the 
objects around them. These disadvantages, inse- 
parable from the position and arrangements of 
the organ, and which the builder, by tbe raising 
of tbe eighty registers as at first projected, to nine- 



ty-four, himself admitted and endeavored parti- 
ally to obviate, it was his duty, by the choice o( 
some other site, ta avoid. It remains a matter of 
doubt whether his work, in other respects ao at^ 
tistic, does not, in its present position, suffer so 
much from the currents of air and the tempera- 
ture, that a condderable portion of the expenses 
incurred will be thrown away.^ — Lond, Miu. 
World. 



SFBivaFiKui, Mass., Jan. 13. — At the suggestion 
oreertain persons, a few of oorbest amatenn gave a 
concert at the North Church for the benefit of the 
fnuds of that society. Ths programme comprised 
aelections from Haydn's third Mass, " Eiabat Ha- 
ter," " Moses in Egypt," and sandry light operas. 
?or the benefit of the aoilience and ths singer*, a 
singe was huitt lu front of the pulpiL 

The concert opened with an organ volnntary by 
Mr. FlTZHOOH, director. It was rather rough in 
execQlion, having none of those delicate shadings 
which an organ under skilful hinds can give to any 
extempore performance. Far loud organ plaving a 
^gae is more to be preferred than a piano-forta fan- 
tasia, executed with all tha regiatera and conplera 

Tha principal solos were taken by Miss Hblem 
FaitNiifANH and Mrs. Wells ; they were charm- 
ingly sung, and showed the culture and taste of 
both performers. Tbe choruses were not quite in 
time, those from the third Mass in particular. A 
few more rebeanals would have benefited them. 

A duet on themes from Belitario, for two pianos, 
performed by Mr. Fitxhngh and sister, was an ex- 
cellent affair, though we do not think that the selec- 
tion was at all appropriate to the sanctity of the 
place oetr which they were played. 

Ths concert was a success ; some $300 or more 
were raised. The chareh was well filled with a de- 
lighted aodieDCe, Soajh m; friend Jones remarked, 
as we were retarning to our lodgings, that "some 
of the old fogies stayed away becauie they thought 
if the singers began to deiecraia the pulpit with 
operatic performances without a rebuke from them, 
tbe parity of the place would soon be gone." 

It is a fiict that, though advertised to^ a saered 
roQceri, aU tbe solos were from light operas, such as 
La Favorita, eto. Not ■ single gem from tbe " Mes- 
siah," " Creation," or " Elyah." 

In my last I promised to give you soma accoant 
of tbe doings of the musical portion of oar citizens. 
We have a very Soarishing society, bearing the name 
of " Springlteld Maaii^l Institute." iir. Edwabd 
Ihobrsoll, President, T. G. Shaw musical direc- 
tor and leader, Albsbt Alliu, pianist. Tbe so- 
ciety contemplates giving a concert very aooD. It 
has in active rehearsal such choruses as "The 
besTBus are telling," " Glory to God," (Messiab) eic 
and under tbe admirable leadership of Hr. Shaw is 
making rapid progress. The old " Philharmonic" 
orchestra disbanded some months ago, on acroant 
of reasons best known to themselves ; a few of them, 
however, still rehearse together, and will famish in- 
stramental accompaniment lo soma of the ehornaea 
at the concert of the Ins^tate. More anoa. 

Ad LtBITDK . 

RAKTrOBD, Jan. 10. — It is not nnfiequently com- 
plained that the American people have very little 
musical taste and appreciation as compared with 
those of other lands ; but it is a consolation that 
they are all tha while rapidly progreasiog in their 
love for the heanllfal art. 

In this thrifty little city we have bad of lata sub- 
stantial evidence of this in tha erection of two fine 
organs, concerning which I propose to give you a 
short sketch. Tbe fiiat has just been erected, in and 
for the Pearl Street Church, of thU city, by Henry 



Erben, of New Tork. Tbe instrument has S man- 
uals, eai'h extending from CC to (P, and also S7 
pedal keys, and registers some 50 stops. The swell 
organ extends through its entire manual. This io- 
■trument has been pronounced by mosiclans in New 
York, familiar with Mr. Erben's ergaos to (w snp» 
rior to anything he has befora prodnced. It was ad- 
mirably exhibited by Wm. A. King on Its erection. 

A much greater cariosity than this, however, is the 
Immense parlor organ recently erected for Mr. J. C. 
Cady, of this place, by Richard M. Ferris & Co., of 
New Tork. It is the largest parlor organ c 
owned or built in this country, and has two manuals 
of Ave complete octaves each, from CC to C* in the 
37 pedal keys, and registers thirty stops. 



a follow! 



2. Viol d- Amaur. 

3. Melodia. 

4. Biop Diapason, Bias. 
G. Stop Di&pason, Ten. 

6. Principal; 

7. Robr Flute. 

8. Tweinh. 
B. Fifteenth, 

10. Clarinet. 

11. Baasoan. 



13. Bourdon. 

14. Open Diapason. 
Ifi. 6to| ■ ■^■ 



17. Vlollana. 

18. Fifteenth. 
13. Comet. 
20. Hautboy. 

BaMBat*. 



21. ] 



—IB It. 



ana-~m«tal 8 ft. 
PedaU. 

23. Sub-bais—lS ft 

24. Great and Sirell. 

M. Great and B*eil Sva, 

28. Pedals and Great. 
Z7. Pedals and Swell. 

25. Pedals at ocUTCt. 

29. Pedal Check. 

30. Trcmula. 



JuftSani 

Tha swell box Includes the pipes connected with 
the upper manual from tenor apwards. 

The stops of this Instrument are charmingly 
voiced, many of them exceeding In delicacy any- 
thing of the kind I have ever beard ; and what ia 
noticeable, every stt^ is remarkably characteristic, 
evincing excellent taste and jadgmenl. The varions 
stops are also ao finely balanced that the listeoer 
does not hear one part above and diatingnisbed from 
the rest, hat all Mend logetber, forming one full, rich, 
resonant, and compact body of sound. The mechau- 
-4l4n of tha iu|tnunent is of as choice material and 
workmanship as the finest piano-fline; ih^ action 
works easily and perfectly noiselessly. This organ 
cost ahoot 12,500, and nobody doubts but that Mr. 
Cady has received the full vatue of his money. It 
certainly must be a very pleasure-yielding invest- 
menL Tours, &c., Diafasok. 

Naw TokE, Jan. 13. — The second Pbilhab- 
HOHIC Concert.onSaturdny last, was fall as crowded 
as the first. In fact, almost immediately after Ihe 
doon were opened; tha house presented quite a 
respectable appearance. The orchestral pieces were 
MozABt'a C m^jor Symphony, Wadmbb's Over- 
tare ID " Faasl," and another by ScHiHDELitsisaRK, 
to Gulzkow's drama of " Uriel Arosta." The " Jo- 
piler" Symphony was exceedingly well pcrfurmed, 
■nd seemed more beanlifu! tlian ever to me on this 
occasion, from the prepsratory study of it which I had 
enjoyed at the rehearsals and the piano. I never 
before tboroagbly understood or appreciated either 
the Andante or the Finale (that maacerpieca of 
fugning,) ia all their parts. 

You have yourself spared ma tha task ef saying 
anything to cbaracterixe the "Faust" Ovenura by 
your analysis of it in your last number. Yet my 
opinion diSen slightly from yours, inaamtKh as I do 
not yet know exactly what to make of this work of 
" The Future," end can hardly tell whether I like it 
or not, in spite of having heard it mora frequently 
than you. The three first hearings, however, can 
hardly be counted, for tbe composition is ao im- 
mensely difflcDll, that it was most tanulisingly 
broken up at alt bat tha last rebeaiaal. One conid 
recognise Wagner throngboat in tboae upward Rights 
of Ihe violins, the peculiar modnlations and strange, 
startling harmonies, and now and then a snatch of 
melody wu vary heaaiifut ; bat the iroprssaioa I 
bave received ia atUI too disconnected to be very 
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flnD and deep. I bardl; think thia 
he M popular uthe TanrAaOKr 
dfllmeiiMr'* mnsinil prefiuw lo " TTriel Aeoita" li 
•ttrj find; initnimented ind roll of pleuing malo- 
diei, bnl withont grcac depth. Did ipace admit of 
It, I woaid Band ;on the tynopiia of it which wu 
diiiribDted with the progTainniu ; yei, nnicM yoo 
wen to hear the mniic, it wotild budly intereit ;oa. 
Him. Joaianus, (or Scssf BKB'JouKiitiii, m 
she now calls benelT, havii^ got married iinc« her 
aniral in this coantr;) lang tbo " Mm piiuft' jiore," 
Trom Hoiart'a Titm, an eKqaiaite thing, and a bra- 
Tura aria bj Pacini, in which latter she was encored. 
Tliialndy hu • Terj fine, sTm pathetic voice; and 
thoDgh I cannot ezactlj admire her school, I think 
her the best Q«rnian opera singer we hare ever had 
here. The rematnlni; two nambera pmenied tbe 
name of Mr, GoTTacBAi.K. Be Bnt pla7ed a moTs- 
ment of Hsmsblt's grand Concerto in 7 minor for 
piano and orchestra — an extramely difficnlt, bat not 
proportionately pleasing lienal de balaiile for hia in- 
strument. Its effect waa, hoHever, spoilt b; the 
orchestra placing too loudlj for tbe piano, and Mr. 
Gotischalk not loodly enongh for the booae. Hia 
se<»nd piece was one of hia ineviiable own composi- 
tions, • " JUoreeaa <U Caaeeii," on thcmea from fl 
Dm^atan, for two pianos, in which be waa moat ablj 
snatalned by a yonng brother pianiat, Mr. Eiiilb 
Oirroir, who baa jost entered npon onr mnaical 
world, and whoM very nnassnmtng demeanw maat 
bave won him the favorable notice of many Itateiiers. 
Gottscbalk played with wonderfnt exacncion, as be 
aliraya does. Whenever I hear him I regret anew 
Ihat snch high powen ahonld be tbroirn away upon 
the masic (mnaic indeed I) to which be almoat 
entirely confines himMlT. t 

Baltimoki, Jan. 13. — Prof. Allbm-'s Soir£e, the 
third in order, came ofi' last Monday week, and tbe 
following is the programme : 

1. Overture, " rigaro," , Mosut 

2. Solo Alto: Horn Obligate, 

8. PianoSolo: J?" Rwr.n A 'n.ljll'',''*''" ■^'*/^'^- 
fo, ctuae in ATOLnoT,.',.*Tbalb«rg, 
4. Basso Solo : •' I praise." kc, and eboras, St. 
Paul,. •••>•■ •• •• .MendelsaohD. 

1. Quintet, Fart Itt Mendelssohn. 

2. Quartet BiKolMti. 

3. Quintet, Part 3rd, Mendelssohn. 

1. Alma Titgo ; Solo and Chorus Hummel. 

I have teamed that the " tinsel clink of compli- 
ment" is light coin to those moitdeaerviogof it,aDd 
therefore I avoid beatowing praise where it is so 
justly dne, the more readily, as the affair is consid- 
ered rather " private and confidential," and the per- 
formers, being mosllj amateurs, have the good taMe 
to valne music more than praise. I assure yon it is 
truly refreshing to meet such a company of devcled, 
conscientious maatciana; and, E07\fiiiBiliaUg, their 
performance wonid do honor to those of more pre- 
tensions. 

There was mncb good mnaic in the chtirchea here 
on Christmas day, which I waa prevented from heai^ 
ing. At the Cathedral Bsbtbotkn'b Masa in C 
was snng with full orchestra- 

Pabodi and her company appeared at the Assem- 
bly Rooms Friday evening; quite a thin and cool 
andioDce welcoaed them. One moat forgo leang to 
in any degree et^oy Parodi's singing; her grimaces 
are friBhlfnl. Tibbriki was well received ; he 
looked the sentimental and ogled the girls diagnst- 
ingly. Little Favl (though in long coat) continuea 
to delight til with hia magical tonea. 

I hear rtunora of an Italian Oftn ia Baltimore — 
luaKAHOB, te. "Tis most too good to be tme, 
Ihongh Baltimore is good game, end a Ifcw represen- 
tations at a high figure poji leeU. TnciintT. 
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H. Tltalba^'8 Conoerts. 

The eecond concert (Thursday eveDiitfti 3m. 
S) was about as fully attended u the fint. It 
seems at first a strange sight to fee two or ibi«e 
tboonnd people gathered for a piano-forte eon- 
cert. Celebrity ftnd noyelty still carry the day, 
reveraing the intrinaic order; Thalberg fitlt the 
Music Hall, while oreheetra and synpbony shriok 
lo the meaiDre of the Melodeon. We do not 
complain, for it is worth one's while to witneas for 
once the best of its kind. And Tb^berg, if we 
mialake not, has given ua all a new idea of poad- 
ble perfoclion in executive art, beaides eitahling 
OS to judge fairly and allow full weight to a cer- 
tain brilliant', ornamental school of cooipoHtion, 
which has occupied a lai^e share of public atten- 
tion since he called it into being, and eat all tbe 
yonng pianists on a chase afler its Jack-o'-tanten 
glory. 

Mr. Tfaslberg's selections this time, as beflare, 
were chiefly in hia own peculiar form of masic — 
the Fantasia on operatic themes, and enabled us 
lo appreciate more closely this his apedality as a 
composer. Tbalberg is empbaticaUy a piaoiet. 
His muaic is the joint product of tbe piano and 
of Tbalberg. To bis pianism, hia plajing, aa the 
perfection of executive art, we confined ouraelvea 
almost exclusively in our noLice of the first con- 
cert. Now a few words i^ the way in which his 
instrument and he have as it were gro^n up and 
developed naturally and together ; that i» to aay, 
of his coiupontioQt, by whiuh is to be understood 
first of all his operatic TiOiUAm. We fancy to 
ourselves the first germ of his art in tbe boy's 
love of the tones of the piano- We fancy in him, 
loo, a natural sense of beauty in the sphere of 
sound, of euphony, as well as of symmetry and 
elegance of form, fine appreciation of accent, be. ; 
in short, all that leads one to cultivate and 
refine npon the purely sennioas charm of music- 
Add, loo, an Italian's love trf' melody, more, bow- 
ever, fur the grace than for tiie passion thereof. 
Hu lays hi* ear cloeely, fondly to hia irutmmcnt, 
this cabinet of bidden tonea ; be woos its keya 
with gentle or fierce touch, and draws from it 
and builds out from it all that it can do towards 
illustrating with utmost euphony and utmost 
wealth and brilliancy of 
themes — say melodies — i 
most strongly on his owi 
and please the general ea 
a theory, it is that the ain 

t^e Bcarcelf fancies his young soul as big with 
swelling thougfala and aspirations, like a yonng 
Beethoven, which must find utterance through or 
in spite of the best instrument that cornea to hand. 
To make a music which should illustrate the pce- 
sibililiea of the piano, in a way to strike and 
aatoniah, but above all to please the general ear 
of music lovers, was ibe end for which he wrought. 
To weave into a beautiful, gymmelrieal, extraor- 
dinary arabesqne of tone all the melodic paaaagea 
and figures, the Aurora Bore^ls fltme-ganze 
arpeggios, the wide-spread harmonies, the almost 
orcheslrally broad combinations, the wind-like 
sweeps and swells, the rtiahing, surging basses, and 
.Xo)ian tremolos, which he bad reduced in detail 



impress themselves 
musical temperament 
For so far as he has 



to such certaiotf of precise manipulation ; 
construct all these technical feats into a pleasing 
and connected artistic whole, as dancers weave 
(heir pai into some Ballet of more or leis poetic 
significance : thia seems lo bave been the end and 
motive of the operatic Fantasias. 

Now this is a very different genesis, a very 
difTerent method from that whereby the master- 
worka of musical genius bave commonly been 
created. It ia not in fact the method of inspired 
creative genius. It is not the method of a a 
teeming with inspired moucal ideas, which it 
proceeds with devout earnest, and yet with a 
yonng Baeehnsjoy to develops from within, by 
their iotrinsie logic and the grace of sympathiung 
gods, until the necessity for utterance is saUafied 
in Boomplele.vital, glowing work of Art. Howdif- 
fereat thia Fantasia from a Sonata or Symphony, 
or even from the freer tone-poems of a Chopin ! 
How different from all the forms that had been 
held classic ] (Aod yet it ia not so much the 
form as it is the iuspiratioo, that makes a work 
clasnc ; though inspiration necessarily Iwves 
organia beaatjea as the record of its vlnt, and 
hence elattiealfonta, imitated aflerwards viUh- 
ou( inspiration.) They are essentially virtaom 
eompoaitions — mnuo written for the player and 
his instrument. The nearest stepping-stone 
afforded to it In the old clasrical forms was in 
the Concerto, in which the display of the per- 
former was made an end, as well as tbe expres- 
sion of a thought. We shall see bdow bow 
Tbalberg himself has marked and rignaliied this 
stepping-stone in his performaooe of a Beethoven 
Concerto. 

Snough here to point out this diflbrenoe. 
And DOW let as own that, after bearing Thalberg 
himself play them, these I^tamaa do seem to its 
a much more genuine thing than formerly ; 
under his hands theyjnetify themselves. Per- 
haps it would be not fiir &om the truth to say 
that they are " compoeitiona " in somewhat the 
same sense that we speak of ornamental oompo- 
sitions in the arts of juetorial design, "nieae 
luzatiate in a certain freedom of tecEmical exe- 
cution, yet preserve a unity and f^'mmetiy 
throughout ; and while their end ia ornament, 
they yet admit of almost unlimited riohneas, 
variety and beauty of invention. They may 
show feeling, soul withal ; though sense of bean- 
ty and ingenious calculation are the miun ingre- 
dients. Always a subordinate branch of Art, 
compared with a great ptunting, statue, or arch- 
itectural monument, but yet legitimately Art. 
So tbe Tbalberg Fantasia in music- The ara- 
besque designer chooses a figure to work up and 
multiply and vary through infinity of changes. 
So the pianist takes a well knovm theme, a mel- 
ody, for principal figure and subject in his com- 
plex musical pattern. He preludes to it by 
cunning and insonnble approaches, charming the 
ear by what seems a delicate impromptu of bis 
own, in which he hints ever and anon the coming 
theme, catches tbe shine of its coming afhr off, 
sports irich the piano (as if for the satisfaction 
of the fingers,) and with the latebt theme at 
the same time, or lets the fingers run awhile ' 
titeir own way, knowing how to recall them 
gracefully and aptly as the business approaohee. 
Then comes the theme, a rocsl melody perhaps 
from Norma or Lucia, or sometimes a concerted 
movement, a whole soena. The voice (or voices) 
sings itaalf firmly, olearly and otmnaetedlj in the 
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middle of the inatniment (the thombg taking 
much of this duty OQ themBelTOs), wbils the 
harmonic tbandatii»i is lud out broadl; below, 
and the other fiagert of the right bond are free 

pre»Te in and over all a web of delioate and 
flowery embellish men t«. Then come variations 
aod transformatiaDB, and new forms of lUustra- 
tioD and embellishment ; perbapc also some more 
illustrations oat of the same opera ; and then 
one of these themes is ^mwle the om amen t and 
covering to another, which takes torn as princi- 
pal. The whole grows onward with a remarka- 
ble unitj and symmetry ; there are splendid 
olimazes of gathering force, gr^aX baaiea roUiag 
np and breaking in bright treble showers of dia- 
monda, to., and brood harmonies spread oat 
nodemeath to lift all op and make what is deli- 

) seem all the airier, and so forth, and so 
forth : — why describe what is so familar to our 
readers T What stiikes yon in these compom- 
tions of Thalberg, apart from the playing, is 
first a certain winning grace and delicaof in the 
preluding and connecting parts, in which he 
disdosea a vein of his own, a something that is 
peculiarly Thalberg, an atmosphere breathed 
over all from his own mind, and which you rec- 

liia again in th6se smaller works of his which 

more purely his own oompoaitions, like bis 
Andante, his Etiidei, to. Secondly the distlnct- 
oest and expressive personality with which the 
theme stands out the whole time,* wearing the 
dress for faller self-assertion, and not obscured or 
■mothered in it, or made ludicrous. Thirdly, 
the graee and splendor of the ornamentation. 
Then the alt-pervading taste and sense of fitness 
everywhere, making beauty paramount and mir- 
acle subordinate, though clearly present. And 
finally the symmetry, the architectural balance 
and completeness of the whole work. This is 
what it is, and what we are compelled to enjoy 

t, without asking onri^vea what it is not, 
and whether it can saUsly the passion for un- 
dying beauty that torments deep natures. Qo 
o Beethoven for that. Accept this in its way — 
until yon shall grow tired of it. 

Mr. Thalberg'i Fantasias, however, are not 
equal in point of unity. This time he played his 
" Soanambula," his " Don Giovanni," and bis 
'* Lucrezia Borgia." The fintwas a charming 
abstract of the spirit of Bellini's opera. The 
second was wonderful for the treatment of the 
■elected themes, the Minuet and the Serenade, 
the lattet of which was given with the accompa- 
nying orchestral melody, and a wealth of illus- 
trating, recalling all that passes on the stage, 
while each part keeps itself marrellunsly distinct 

~ sets the other in a dearer light. It vras the 
perfection of clear statement. Bat the long in- 
troductory portion of the Fantasia was not at all 
in the Don Juan vein ; we should sooner have 
^^lected a theme from Weber's " Obeton" after 
it. The " Lucreiia Borgia" is one of bis grand- 
est, working op the well-known Trio wttb a su- 
perb climax. 

But mora than with the Fantaaas, were we 
charmed with Thalbeig's Tarantella, the mar* 
vellous rapidity, delicacy and delirious eostaey of 
which, as be plays it, surpassed all the Tarem- 
tdlaa we have heard. Will he not some night 
let ue hear some of his Noeluma and Eiudei ; 
and especially his Andante (just published by 



Russell and Biohardson), or his Andante TremUo 
— compositions to which we own a partiality. 
There is a certain grace and flavor to these tittle 
things of Thalberg's own, which, though not 
indicating a great creative genius, yet place bim 
amongst the minor poets of the piano. 

We most say a few words of the unging at 
thisooocert. Mme. D'Anori confirmed the im- 
pression of her exceedingly rich and powerful 
oontralto, and of her rare execution as a genuine 
Russini singer. Her middlevoice is certainly one 
of the most twnutifut we ever heard. The very 
low tones gain in roundness as we hear her, but 
we are not partial to them. The high notes 
sound hard and common. Her greatest triumph 
was again in Non pm meita. In the duet from 
" The Barber," ber first tones : Dttnque io aono, 
ix., were delicious, and the whole was charming- 
ly sung and acted. Sig.MoRELLiloo supplied the 
Elgaro with fine tact and efiect. D'Aogri sang 
also an air from " Betly," and the BrindUi from 
Lucrezia ; the latter in a dashing and voluptu- 
ous style, which stirred up mostlisteners.hutnot 
with that truth to the melody or fine poetic fer- 
vor which we could dedra, if ire desired anything 
jost now of so hacknied an t&ii, 

Thibi> Concbkt (Salurdsy evening, Jan. 10.) 
Tliere was no question this time, as there was the 
previous Saturday, between Thalberq and 
Beethoybk ; for we had them both united. 
The mountfun came to Mahomet ; Mr. Zbrbahn 
■nd all his orchestra to the great pianist, helping 
him to bring out one of Beethoven's Concertos, 
betndes contributing of their best stores purely 
orchestral. And they seemed inspired to do 
^eir best. Alt did ibeir best ; the pn^ramme 
was oncommonlj (rood, the Music Hall crowded, 
the audience enlhunaslic (far more than at the 
first two concerts), and altogether there wss left 
the impreesion of a most delightful concert. We 
roust record the programme: 

..Weber 



1. Overture: Der FrB?8chiiti, 

OrchOTtr* of Ihe Philharmonic Com 

2. Aria: Seminmit Bouini 

Mme. D'Angri. 

3. Coacerto in C minor, Beethoven 

e. Thdben. 

i. "Balti, Batli,"DonQiovBiini. Moisrl 

Hme. D'Angri. 

6. Andante of Footth Sfrnphsn;,.... Beethoven 

8. Overture: flmiiun Tell,....' Ronini 

7. Toi cbe aapeCe, HaniaRc of Ft);sro, Mosut 

Hme. D'Angri. 

8. Fantaria: Praver of Moses Thalbenr 

8. Thalb^. 

9. Bondo: Cenennlola Boasinl 

Mme. D'Angri. 

10. Fsntssia; Hasaniello ,.., Thalbers 

6. Thalberg. 
It. March: Le Propb^tc, Mejcrbeet 

The orchestra sounded better in the Munc 
Hall than io the Melodeon, the sounds being 
better fbsed an^ serened, without loss of reso- 
nance or freshness. And yet, as before, one felt 
the need of more seconds and violas to offset tbe 
powerful firal violins. (Of course a much lai^r 
orchestra every way is still tbe desderatum with 
us.) The overtures were finely played ; the 
finale to the " William Tell " with rare precision 
and brilliancy, which of course warmed the mal- 
titnde to an encore. The Andante to the Fourth 
Symphony, too, fiilly renewed its deli^tful im- 
pression of beauty and of tendcrest, deepest feel- 
ing. It was played better than before. But the 
memorable feature of the concert was the Beet- 
bovcD Concerto, played right under the statue 
of the composer, by one of the world's two first 



jManists, and with full orchestral accompaoiments. 
And yet it was a cruel disappwnlmpDt to be cot 
short with only ihe^rff fflopsDienl of tbe Concerto 
in C minor, after the whole had been anooonced, 
and afrer that first movement had proved so 
witcfaingly beautiful, that it was baid to tear 
oneself from the enjoyment of to pare a work of 
Art, I specially as such a chance of perfect ioter- 
prelution on the pianist's part might never come 
ag:tin. But Thalberg's execution was a miracle 
of perfection. The orchestra seemed to ferl that 
it must be, and that it must not be spoiled, to judge 
by the unity and delicacy with which they played 
the long introduction, and the accompaniment 
throughout. And what a masterpiece the com- 
poeition ii ! To say nothing of its ideas and 
spirit, worthy of Beethoven, how admirably tbe 
instruments are made to lead and blend into the 
sounds of the piano, what exquisite contrasts and 
minjilingscrf' string* and reedal Thalberg played 
it not only with the utmost precision, force and 
clearness, but with the finest light and shade, 
bringing out with exquiute feeling and accent all 
those little melodic phrases which id Beethoven's 
music melt out of the tone mass, like pasNng 
smilns of a celestial meaning and beauty which 
ever and anon li^t up a grand and earnest face. 
The ease with which it was done, too^ showed to 
what excellent account this new power of pianism 
may be turned in qualifying the player for ex- 
pressive interpretation of the master compositions. 
But what held the audience in breathless delight 
for some minutes was the long and elaborate ca- 
dence introduced by Thalbe^ at the mvhestral 
pause near the end. It was mar^ellonsly ingeni- 
oui and beantiful, an abstract, in fact, of the en- 
tire movement, as if it had caught its own image 
ifl miniature in a distant mirror. Right know- 
ingly had the pianist siezed upon this traantion 
point between the old school and the new, be- 
tween music as music, and music as illustration, and 
shown bis best art where he had tbe noblest sub- 
ject. Nina one could not but ask why, interesting 
as it is in those Fantasias above discussed, this 
wonderful {uanism does not see for itself a higher 
and more glorioos calling in subordinaiing itself 
more frequently and as a chief duty to the un- 
foldinjt of tho beauties of inspired works like those 
of Beethoven. For, although the Sonatas, Con- 
certos, &.■., present comparatively fewer difficul- 
ties to the fingers than the modern music, yet 
there is no poasihle perfection of tkill in execu- 
tion which would be thrown away in the rendei^ 
ing of them. Can the simplest lines of Shak- 
speare find loo great an actor 'I Certainly it was 
clearly settled that evening that Thalberg can ap- 
preciate and can play Beethoven. 

ForFantanssthistimehegave us two of hi> very 
best; tbe "Prayerfiom Moses" and the "Masani- 
ello." The former we have always thought about 
tbe first of his works in this kind. There is pci^ 
feet unity of iMrit aod of structure throughout 
It grovrs and builds itself np symmetrically, and 
does not descend to the palchworth character 
which may be charged on some of these pioce*. 
The opening is in the most delicate, fresh Tein of 
Thalberg, clear as crystal, leading you on from 
one hippy surprisa to another, through tbe light 
dance themes of the opera, till the harmooy 
broadens and tbe Prayer follows as of oecesiaiy, 
and is amplified into majestic proportions. We 
had always felt its power, but found that we did 
not half realize it until we bad beard bim play it 
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&Liie. TykvoRi'a aelections -w^n excellent. 
The two from Rowini, being in her own pecali&r 
•cbool, exhibited both voice and execution to the 
beet ailvsntaga. Between the two Trom Hozert 
there wu |>reat difference tn the rendering. Bai- 
li, balli tuffvred; aa orchestral accompanimeiit, 
to no aong more enenlUI, would perhaps have 
imparted more of its true spirit lo the nnger. 
And there stood the orcbeitra: why were they 
not med ? Bat Voi cAe aaptle was most beanti- 
Tully sung, in pure, sustained cantabiU stjie, and 
in her best voice. With these tones the delicious 
melody sounded as it ought to aound. All wished 
to hear it repealed, and it did a violence to the 
pare feeling generally excited to have the demand 
answered by >o incongruous a tbijig m the La- 
erexia Drinking Song. 

Fourth Concert, (Tuesday evening). Ano- 
ther Concerto (i. e. a first movement) of Beet- 
hoven : that in £(). A3 a composition it warmed 
OS even more than the C minor. l%e quaint 
conciseness and boldneei of the leading theme, the 
joyons, elated j-oung Bacchus tread and rliythm 
of the whole thing, approaching once the ecstacy 
of the Ninth Symphony, were lueh aa Beethoven 
only has expressed. Mr. Thalberg played it in 
the same chaste classical style as the other ; 
only perhaps a little less carefully ; and there waa 
no marvellous cadenza to astound the general ao- 
dience. The orchestra had afarDnk to a thin 
shadow— only two fiivt violins — the effect of sick- 
ness and other accidents. Ofcouiw this lent a 
chill to it. The other orchestral selections were 
accordingly inhnor; the weak humdrum over- 
ture to Martia, another empty one by Ealliwoda, 
and an " Alexaniler March." Thalber^ played 
his Setidramide Fantawa, chiefly founded ou the 
ghost scene, his Lucia Finale and Serenade from 
Don PtuqufUe and his most ^wrkling Elixir 
ifAmore. D'Ahori executed " Variations di 
Brarara," written for her by BosMni, very admir- 
ably ; also an Aria from Mercadante's Saffb, ao- 
olher from L'llaliana in Algieri, and a Cavatina 
from Donizetti's " Romeo and Juliet." Morslli 
made a great hit with Bossini's TaranltUa, and 
sang Amorfimetio in his uniformly artialic man- 
ner. His voice seemed somewhat bard, but reso- 
nant and telling. 



[The (bllowiaB same too Ute to take iu pUce under 
"Correspondence"; as it ii, a portion of the letter 
bu to be deferred.] 

New Tore, Jan. 1*. Lsit Tuesday week, Mr. 
Aptohm AS gave ibe second of his Harp Soir&s at 
Dodworih's saloon, assisted by Madame Sficzee, a 
lady pianist, and by the Hollensadix brothen. 
MQ|.e. Von Brrkii., from the German Opera Com- 
pany, had promised to sing, bat failing to be pres- 
ent, Mr. Otto E'eber, voluateered his aervicas, and 
gave a couple of songs. The feature of the evening 
was th'e attempt of Mr. Aplommas to play classical 
mniie npoa the harp, an initninient wholly Ineapahle 
of taltiug the place of a plaeo-fbrte. The irio se- 
lected was one by OafLOW ; and though Mr. Ap- 
tommss played with great skill and correctness, yet 
the Trio fell rather heavily upon the audience. But 
in its own pecnliar province the harp is most deli- 
cious to listen to, and in snch pieces as Gons- 
cbalk's Mardtt de Nuit, and in familiar melodies, 
wiih their variations, I know of no instrument that, 
under the hands of a master, disconrses sweeter 
mnsie. There is an indescribable dreaminess about 
it, a perfect enjoyability, that to mj ear no other in- 
strumeot possesses. Perhaps one reason why the 
harp is such an agieeabls instrument is, that lt| is 



the most graceful of any to perform on, and is con. 
nected with so many romanlio asiiociationi. Old 
Ossian, with his alreaming while hair floalini* iipon 
the wind, sang the song of other days, while his 
trembling fingers wandered along ibe chords of bis 
rude harp. King David, when his pions heart broke 
oni into song, cried out, " Awake tbon, my late and 
harp," and praised the Lord " apoo an instmment 
often strings, and apan the harp." In onr fancies 
of the other world we lee angels with golden barps 
in their hands, and the idea ia beautiful indeed. But 
how different the effect were any other instrument 
Introduced into the celestial regions ! Imagine, for 
inaunro, a cherub pUving on tlie violin, a lersph 
piercing the air with the tones of a flageolet, angels 
puffing away at ophecleides end French horns, 
while St. CKcilia is sitting on en adjncent cloud, 
thmmming on one of Ererd's " Grands " ! 

GorTBCRALK. who has for some lime past been 
mnking farewell sppearancca, previoui to departures 
for Europe, and who, like Fadl Julixk, aeema de- 
termined nenr to leave the coantry, gave another 
grand amcBt d'adien last evening, and annonnces 
another one in Brooklyn in a few days. Heir Gold- 
BECE, the young pianist, whom I have pnvioualy 
mentioned, iniends giving a scries of piano-forte 
recitals at the residence of a gentleman in 13d street. 
Though given at a private home, these maiinAa 
wilt be accessible lo the public, the price of snbscrip- 
lion to the three concerts being Iwo dollars. Mr. 
Goldberk will he asusted by Hme. Jobauhbbk and 
Mr.DoaHLEB,a violinist connected with the English 
Opera orchestra. 

Mr. Emile Gotov, apianiBt and pupil of Tui.t^ 
.BBRO, is rash enongh to annonoce a eoneert for Sat- 
urday evening. 

The German Opera Company are in tronble, the 
prima donna, Mme. Johannsrh, not having ap- 
peared for several ei-eniugs. An indifferent auhati- 
tuto has been (hund la the person of Miss Cson- 
FKLD, a young lady, with a voice of limited power 
and cnltivation. LoaTzina'a comle opera, Ctar and 
ZimtKraait, has been produced with this lady in Ibe 
chief role. 

An inexcusable blunder of mine, in my last letter, 
in which I failed to render unto Spohr ihe things 
that are Spobr'a, has excited the jnsc and awTul in- 
dignation of my worthy colleagne, Mp. t , 

ihe Typographical Sphynx. Perhaps he may re- 
member, in the opera of TVwafore, where the Count 
d« Luna hears the serenade of the Troubadour, and 
overcome with inexprei^ibte fear, rries oat; " lo 
(rami ".■ so when I see Mr. Typographical Sphjnx 
amiably excorialiug me In his New York letter, " lo 
tremo," and I wring my hands, heal |my breast, tear 
my hair, pnt sackcloth 'and ashes on my head, and 
hare scarcely enough strength left lo sign myself, a 
la MicawberJ 

'■ The Remains of a Fallen Tower," 

TaoviTOR. 



ORcnESTBAi, Uhiow.— The aist of the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Concerts (the joint enterprise of the 
members of the orchestra, with Caii, ZeaaAHH for 
leader) drew a large audience to the Mntic Hall, and 
passed off anccesafully. The programme ministered 
to the reflued and to the simple appetite in happy 
proportions. For the former, Beethoven's Fourtii 
Symphony and the overture to " Oheron " were a 
rich allowance. The lighter pieces were qnite good 
in their way. The performance was worthy of the 
orchestra, which numbered very nearly all who.plsy 
in Ihe Pbilbarmonic Concerts. A novelty was the 
first public performance of Master Cailtlb Pbtrr- 
siLRi^ a young pianist of nliout twelve years. He 
played with orchestra Hummera diflcnlt Rondo Brit- 
Kanl in a way that vouched for diligent practice. It 
was very well plsycd, for a boy ; but whether it was 
well that the hoy should play, is another question. 



Rare genius (and what so rare )) may justify It son 
times, but as a rule it ia better for die boy, the a 
the pablic, and for all concerned, that he he n 
stirred up to mach haste about self exhibition. 



Pit9ii|at ii(liit-(l[hat. 



To-morrow evening Mr. Tbalbbbo end his art- 
ists, with Mr. Zbrrabh's orchestra, and the Handel 
and Haydn Society, give us "Hossrt's Requiem," 
in the Music Ball. We have never had this groat 
work adequately done here, and only once or twice, 
a long time since, attempted. It will be the musical 
event of the season. Mme. D'Anobi takes the con- 
tralto solos, Mrs. Loho the soprano, (Mme.DEWii.- 
HOBST having joined the Strakosch opU'a in New 
York,) Hr. Ahtbursok the tenor, and S^. Mo- 
BELLi the bass. lo the second part Thalberg will 
play his " Prayer of Hoses," and olber pieces, and 
also for this time only on the Oryae Aitxtadr*, be- 
sides vocal selections. This is Mr. Thaltterg's jost 
performance in Boston, as be proceeds at once to 

Hartford, New Haven, Tray and Albany This 

evening the " Orfbeiis" Giee Club, composed of 
Germans, who have long enjoyed weekly practice 
under the lead of Mr. Adoubt Errissmanh, give 
the first of three inbacription concerts at Mercantile 
Hall. The Club will sing some of the best part- 
songs by Mendelssohn, Lent, Maurer, Jbc., and the 
chorus: O Isti onif Otiri; from the "Magic Flute,'' 
Misa Ldot A. Uoahe willsing: TTmiihathSJat the 
pmAelt, from "St. Paul," Mozart'a Veitai ctaiiiQ, 
and with Mr. Kreissmann a duet from Le Noae di 
Figaro; and there will be sung a "Nightingale 
Duct" by lener and bass. Mr. Scohltee contrib. 
ules a violin solo, and Mr. Lronhard, Ihe pianist, a 
" Bong wilhout Words" by Mendelssohn, and a Po- 
lonaiie by Chopin. Truly a beautiful progransBie. 

Mr. Sattbr, It will be seen, offers an Inviting 
pn^ramme, and a novel one, for his second SoirM 
next Wednesday evening. William Mabok will 
aiwist him. A Pisno Trio founded npon Byron's 
" SardanapaluB " must at least pique entioshy, and 
Lisit'a two-piano " Frelndes" are reputed among hia 

tiest works The MairDsLSsomr Qdiittbttr 

Glob, having been absorbed into Thalberg'a orches- 
tra last Tuesdav iiiKht, postpone the concert of that 

evening nniil Taesday after next Carl Zbr- 

rabn's second Fhilharmonic will come off next 
Ssiarday evenins. The Programme will include 
Beethoven's Second Svmphony (in DJ, Berlioi's 
overture, Le Camaiol ttomain (flnt time}, Andante 
from Mendelosohn's " Song of Praise," a Romansa 
fur French Horn, overture to Zampa, and mora, of 
which we are not yet Informed .... Do not forget the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concert at the Music BsU. 



^Av^riiBtm^rtis 



Hiuio HiUI, Sunday, Jan. IStli. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 



..lO. UDBIXBK. 



AMD UATDM SOOlim, ai 
AdnUsela 

8«Ii (wtltunt «tra dw|*) (B b* bad St Raiidi ft RlAwd- 
iOB'i oDriU>TaiHlS>toi«9, aadfaSaBdv at tl>a TranSBt 
Hoon ud at dH door. 



PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

mR B«OOND CONCRR*. Smr llu.fint ^Ml rtfl^ Mtitt 
cffina, will. h. fivio 00 SKtisTdkjr Bminc, Jan. M, 
1«iT. lolwRlptioa UH aajr b> aniDd u tlw prIadpiU an* 
itor**, where also drktes isa bs obtained. Ps rti fM at 4 
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NOTICE. 

TUB mnsboi ol Iht Ounin Olu Cun nfpntl 
ttwtrlHndr>Ddnilnrlben,(hU()Mlr lUlSt 
Um B«tao(ThiM, will uks plinU 

MM'8Mtll« HaU, 1« BaBBR stnat, 
Om SATUBDAT, Juu IT, 1%7, 

"" MtaLUCTA. lioArtB, 

Mi. HUaO I. PON HARD. ptasM, ul 

Hr. wiLUAM sckuLnB, TViUnin. 

ADGDSI KKBIS8HAKH DIKICTOR. 

nmh Ttckfta^o <■ bmd u On don HB Ifaa (nuisc, Ht >Il 
COMVt to uwnHU ■! IM o'llock iwlfilr. 

GUSTAVE SATTER'S 
BEOOim VBILBABXOVia aoiR&B 

will In dTrn St lb* 

Booms ot Ubmbb. Hallzt, Datii ft Co., Ko. 409 

WMhington Streat. 

uM, IBW. 

nollDlit : E. Jonci^okal, TIoIodbiIUu : B. J. Zikuc) 

PKOORAHMX. 
>: IAI*l]op. M, BHtfumn. 

^-amxTrto: (BOUJ BtUa. 

1. AUifm uoHo-'l Bommw 3, Schwic>— i- FlmW. 
Mm*. BohnlUa, jDi»ikk«l iBd 8MMr. 

ADtuit Air: I* liT<*-bttu,'~. Vaba. 

in> Kmsia D>tW. 
<— iMFnlDlH: PoHlaB>iiipbiiDlili».(lt*nniluuii,)Usi. 
~ ■■»!■ UKt EmIct. 

BS"SMkl*>tn1 THd ud IdMnH Fnlivbt H« fwftnud oa 

TtwnmprKltkHKif thaTrtolnbiiHdoii Bfron^ " Baidint- 
iliia." — T)i« campoiitkni of Um Pnhiila !■ butd m i^mai- 

M^ "IldUCUiOIiaPHtiqBH." 

TIekMa kr tli* BartH, Ualtdsf tn rnn*, MM: «• 
m, ta : Br OH KlDiH km to ■ Jiwla suncnt, (L 
CDBiDaiKH pnclHljr It IX o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

■■ ilm* BoclcR nspegimilT hiferm Uw DBrinil jnMla thit 
Ih^ will (In ■ S«h* tt 
'WSDHIISDAT ATTTBBNOOir OOnOXBTB, 
U llH BOflTOH HOSIR HALL, <n«»KlBf on WcdlHridllT, 
J» Hth or JID11U7, IBGT' Tb«« wfll b* • Iuk* OnbcMn, 
WmpnfiKl of Ok bmU n^Biit oialclMiio, with If I. ClU Zu- 
uur u CoDdDclor. tmtia putknlui bamttor. 

BASSINI'S ART OF 8INQINQ. 

THIS DAT PUBU8EBD, 

BASilin'8 ART or SlHOtXO: Ab Aml/tled. PbraMo- 
fWI ud Pnotksl Sfiln iii (beCiiltlnaaa aftb* Tclt*. 
B; Ciiu BiHin. IKIIimI bf R Stmu Whjjl Pile* M. 

Tb*ip»l>liiuniCh>iiar TKcbRSudiiU renoM IntancM 
b Ibo iiDilT ud BnctlHorToal Dule, li napaetfolij nilcd 
~ Ibk HW (od nlablo wort. 

Ollwar DIMbb * C*., 116 IToaUiwlM m. 

Kiwitnr'i 40 StadiM fiv the Viidin. 

JUST PDBU8HBD Pucs (1,50. 

OUtct dumb * Co., lie ITuUicUB M. 

JOB PRISTTISra 

XXBCnTKD AT TRl OmCB 0> 

SBWAIIB I.. BAI^OH, 

ITO. SI SCHOOL STIRBHT, 

8IQN0B AUaOBTO BElfSBLAHI 

QlvM lutrnatian it Hsgiog. 

1U(14cBa« Ho. 8« pfBakMci' «r««t. 

OTTO DBESSIi 

eina iBMnctlon on tba PIANO, Hid ■>« bcaddiMHdnt 
RIcbHdKDl Hulai Kuhian. TRmcWObH oMuuinfat 

■— ™- '" '■ •V>fntiiiMiUTatUitmant,Bntnnek. 

TBBMOUT 'TBUPLS MTJSIO 8T0BE. 

WHITK BROTHBRS, Anon ftn O. ANSRI k 00. 
Pxn^pi Ctuls Hvlo, ■> the MaHd diVm. 
THBOMAN, hTHiipMo>udKliBlamlt,sfcir«pto. 
Jan noKiwl, ■ iB«U iBntoo or Km Turns. 

ADOLFH KIELBLOCE. 

Ctulm gf 1^ ^ian nil l^iighg, 

r. 8. HOTEL. 



IGHT'S JOUKNAL OF MTSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^y (Imported fmm England) 

3o9' Broadway y NT, 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

Mb n> tantax or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
HEW TOLUVES ITDW B£U>T : 

VOLUMK TH. 

Berlin'! Treatise on Hodern Iiutmmentation 
and Orchestration, 

inot labia of Cba oonpaia, a akMeb cf th* 
■Ad ntnAj of lb* qoalitf of tob* (J^jnArt) and 



with a large noiabtr of 



In whole dotb, prie* Sfl. 



■ Id I 



TOIiCMB VIU. 

Dr. (^oteh'B Elements of Kmioal CompositiDn, 

Tba Maaleal Buutla raTtoad by Tbonaa PkheriOf.— 
(FonHT priea, tt It-] In paper wrappm, tl 1). Bf 
BailiSlK). 



" S. CMd'aTrcMbeonHmnnoii; ., 6t 

" e. Albreehubergn'a Collaeted nrteln|> on Tboroof b 
Baai, HannoBj and Conpoallloii, tat BalMnotroeUon. 
Vol. 1, HanHHij and Tbiuavib Bata, pilisa SSonH. 
Tola. Sand 8, Quida tDOompoaltioBfSSeaaeb. Thn* 

ToluiwboBndinaBaooaplM*,olothboudB 1 SS 

KOirEH.<i'B MJJSia STORE, 
3S» Brvudwiir, How Tork, 
Bd at eS Daan Mnat, Babe Stnai*, and 31 Poolu;, LoaidoD. 



Fiano-For.ts Instruction. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

FXTSX.XSHSXt OP i<<iTTeia, 

Ann Sttlu In ^uiUal ^ttt\taaist, 

MA BBOADWAT, ALBANT. 



XIA.LIaBT, X>A."V^S Oc CO. 



[PliNO FORTES, 



PATItNI BUSFXmiOX BRiOei ADO QBAHD ACTIOR. 

4*» fVaMtlDHtOB Street, ■••ton, 

(Ntu Bojlaton Milbat.1 



CHICKERING & SONS. 

HAKUIACTITKXRS or 

PATENT AOTIOn 
QRAND ANp SQUARE 

or iTKRT DncuPTioN. 
WABEBOOnS, 



Bieb mbaaanHit InarrtlciQ, par lloa t ata. 
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Chwacten of Hiuioal Initnunasto. 

^WMard team Bmn BBfnt.) 

THE FLUTB. 

The touoA of this instrument is sweet in the 
ineilJuin, rather piercing in the high notes, and 
very charat-tprirtic in the low ones. The quality 
of tono of tbe medium, and of that of the liigh 
portion, has not a »erj' apecral or di^cided exprea- 
eion. They may be employed in melodies, or 
■(■centi of -varied character ; but without equalling 
either the artless (T»iety or tbe hautboy, or (he 
noble tendt-meaa of the clarinet It should seem 
then, that the flute is an ingtminent well-nigh 
devoid of expression, which may be introduced 
anywhere and everywhere, on account of iti 
facility in executing Kroups of rapid notes, and in 
Bustaininfc high soundg useful in the orchestra for 
adding rullnesa to the upper harmonies. Generally 
speaking, this is trne ; neverlhetess. on studying 
the instrument carefully, there owy be discoverod 
an expression peculiar to it; and an aptitude for 
rendering certain sentimenti, in which no other 
instrument can compete with it If, for instance, 
it were requisite to give to a sad air an accent of 
desolalion, but of humility and resienation at the 
nme time, the feeble sounds of ihu flute's medium, 
in the keys of C minor and D minor especiatiy, 
would certainly produce the desired effect One 
master ooly seems to me to have known bow to 
avail himself of this pale coloring ; and he is 
Gluck. Oq listening to the melodnunatic luovc- 
ment in D minor whli'h he has placed in the 
Elydan fields scene of Orfto, it witi be at once 
seen that a flute oniv could Bttingly be made to 
utter this melody. A bantboy would have been 
too puerile, and its v<hcb would not have seemed 
sufficiently pure ; tbe como inglese is too low; a 
clarinet would donbtlees have answered better; 
but certain sounds would have been too powerful 
— none of its softest notes could have reduced 
themselves to the feeble, faint, veiled sound of the 
F natural of the medium, uid of the first B\) 
above the lines, which imparts as much sadness to 
the flute in this kejr of D minor, whei« these 



notes frequently occur. In short, neither the 
violin, the viola, nor the violoncello used in solo 
or in ma»«i, would serve to express this very 
sublime lament of a sniTering and despairing 
departed spirit; it required precisely the instru- 
ment selected by the anlhor. And Gluck'e 
melody is conceived in such a way that the flute 
lends itself to all the uneasy writhings of this 
eternal grief, still imbned with the pasnons of 
earthly life. It is at first a voice scarcely audible, 
which seems to fear^ being overheard; then it 
laments softly, rising into the accent of reproach, 
then into that of profound woe, the cry of'a heart 
torn by ineut«ble wounds, falling little by little 
into complsint, regreti and the sorrowing murmur 
of a rragned soul. What a poet I 

An effect remarkable for its sweetness, is that 
of two flutes playing in (he medium successions of 
thirds in E\) or in A\) — both keys extremely 
favorable to the velvet sonnds of this instrument 
BeantifDl pxamples of this are to be found in the 
choral of Priests in the first act of (Edtjna: " O 
voDs, que llnnocenre meme," and in the cavatina 
of the duet in the VesliAe: "LesDieuxprendront 
pitiS." The notes, B\,, A\,, G. F, andEb,in 
flutes have, thus grouped, something of the aono- 
ronsness of tbe harmonica. Thirds of hautboys, 
com! inirlpsi, or rlsrimt»^ not resemble them. 

The low sounds of the flute are seldom or else 
in employed by the minority of compoven. 
Weber, in numerous passages of the FrtisehOU, 
and, before him, Gluck, in the religions march of 
Alcetle, hnve nevertheless shown whst may be 
done with it in harmonies hnbued with sonorous- 
ness and Ihonght. These bass notes, — as I have 
already said, — minnle admirably with the low 
sounds of corni inglesi and clarinets; they give 
the Boll^ned shade of a dark coloring. 

Another instance of this, occurs in the example 
qnoted from Weber's F^itehfUz (page 86). 
There is something ineffably dreamy in these low 
holding notes of the two flutes, dttring tbe melsn- 
choly prayer of Agatba, as she contemplates the 
summits of the trees, silvered by the rays of the 
night planet. 

In general, the modem masters keep their flutes 
too constantly in the high nnge ; they seem afrsud 
that these instruments shall not be sufficiently 
distinguished amidst the mass of tbe orchestra. 
It hence results that they predominate, instead of 
blending in with tbe whole; and thos the instru- 
mentation becomes bard and piercing rather than 
sonorous and harmonious. 

Flutes form a family of tfaemaelvee — like haut- 
boys and clarinets; and are qnite as numerous. 
The larue flute — of which mention has just been 
made — is the most used. For ordinary orehemras, 
no ntore than two large flute parts are written ; 
aevertheleif, soft chords held on by three flutes 
would ofVen have an excellent efl'eat. A charming 
sononSosnese is obtained from the association of a 
ringle flnte above, with fbnr violins, sustaining a 
bigh harmony in five parti. Notwithstanding the 

Erevailing custom, — ^ which there is reason, 
awever — wbicb baa always given to the first flute 
tbe bigbeat notes of the Mrmony, there are many 
oeeanons, in wbicb a cmitraiy plan might b« 
pnrsoed with eacctm. 

THX PICCOLO rLCTB. 



vibrations thrill, pjeitte, or flash ferth. In pieces 
of a joyous character, the sounds of the semmd 
octave may be very suitable, in all their grada- 
tions ; while the upper notes, are excellent 
(foHissimo) for violent and tearing effects: in a 
storm, for instance, or in a scene of fierce or 
infernal character. Thus, the piccolo flute figure* 
incomparably in tbe fourth movement of Be^ 
hoven's Pastoral Symphony— now alone and 
displayed, above tbe low tremolo of violas and 
banes, imitating the whistlinof of a tempest whose 
foil force is not yet nuehained — now on the higher 
notes still, toselher with the entire mass of'^the 
orchestra. Gluck, in the tempest of Iphigenia m 
Tauride, has known how to make the high soonda 
of the picc<do flutes in unison grate still more 
roughly, by writing them in a succession of sixths, 
a fourth above the first violins. The sound of tbe 
piccolo flutes, issuing out in tbe upper octave, 
produces therefore a suceeMion of elevenths with 
the first violins, the harshness of wbicb is here of 
tlie very best eiffect 

In the eborUH (^ Scythians, In the same opera, 
tbe two piccolo flutes double in tbe octave tbe 
little grouped pamges of the violins ; these whist- 
ling notes, nun^ed with the ravings of the sarase 
troop, with the measured aitd incessant din of the 
cymlwls and tamtMorine, make one shiver. 

Everyone has resoarked the diabatio sneer of 
the two piccdo flutes in thirds, in the drinking 
song of tbe Freineliittz. It is one of Weber^ 
happiest orchestral inventions : — 
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Spontini, in his magnificent bacchanalian strain 
in the Dimafite» (since become an oigy chorus in 
Nunuahal) first conceived the idea of nniting a 
short piercing cry of tbe piccolo flutes to a stroke 
of tbe cymbals. Tbe singular sympathy which i* 
thus created between theae very dissimilar instru- 
ments, had not been thou^t of before. It cnts 
and rends instantaneously, like tbe stab of « 
poignard. This efl^ect is very choracteristio — 
even when empliying only tbe two instrument* 
mentioned ; but its force is augmented by an 
abrupt siriike of tbe ket(l»^rtmia, jcnned to a brief 
chord of all tbe other instruments. 

These different examples, and yet other* that 
I could cite, appear to me admirable in every 
respect. Beeihovea, Gluck, Weber, and Spontini 
have thus made ingenious use — no less origin^ 
than rational— of the piccolo flute. But when I 
hew this instrument employed in doubling is 
triple octave tbe air of a buitone, or easting ita 
squeaking v<Mce into tbe midst of a religtoM 
harmony, or sirengtbening and sharpening — for 
the sake of iinae only— the higb part of tbe 
orchestra, frmn beginning to end m (be act of an 
opera, I cannot IkId feding this mode of iastm- 
mentation to be of a (ualitnde and stopidity worthy, 
generally, of the musical style to which it belongs. 

The piccolo flute may have a very happy effect 
iu soil pawagss ; and it is inera prqodice b> iliink 
that it sbooM only be ptaved kiod. Sometime* it 
servea to continue the nigfa scale of the large 
flute, by following up the latter at tbe moment 
wbcB it rnacbe* high notes beyond itt 
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The passing from one inatrument to ihe otber, may 
(hen be easily managed by the composer.'in such 
a way as to make it appear Ihit (here a only one 
flute of extraordiaary oompan. 
[To be ooaUnncd ] 
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BEUidel'B Antogiapb Soom—new Life of 
Handel. 

It is not BO much the Sacred Harmonic Society 
as tlie Bt'mA Museum that deserves ratini; for 
bavins allowed the fair copies uiadu from ttie au- 
lojirapli ecorespf Handel's oratorios to pass into 
the bands of aFrenehman. From these copies 
Handei himself conducted, and Smith, his amsd- 
uenfis, after him. That alone should have made 
them deurable, as heirlooms, to a British institu- 
tion. But ihey, must further contain numberless 
indications in the handwriting of the composer, 
not only interesting af themselves, but precious as 
land-marks. ^Vn are alna^ talking of Handel's 
" traditions;" well, here, m all probability, are 
many of them, stamped indelibly on paper. Here 
nay beobiaincd hints as to how Handel would 
bioutelf hwe curtniled such pieces as required 
curtailing. Possibly, too, marks of expression may 
be found ; and these would be invaluable — for 
mora reasons than one. Among other things the 
jjuestion might bo set at rest as to how the open- 
ing of the chorus, " For unto us a child is born" — 
up to the fortissimo, on the words " Wonderful — . 
Counsellor, ice." — sbould be read. Highly as ve 
esteem the judgment of Mr. Costa, we cannot 
agree with bim m this matter. The lonj;-sustained 
pianissimo appears to us neither more nor less 
than a eontresens, and the tbrtissimo, when it ai^ 
rives, an effect of no fcreater sublimity than the 
celebrated thump in Haydn's " Surprise," whivh 
everyone must be aware was intended by the fine 
old master as a jeu-d'esprit, nothing more— an in- 
genious contrivance for awaking certain of hit pa- 
trons who invariably went to sleep during the 
slow movements of his symphonies. Handel sure- 
ly meant something higher than this — to say no- 
thing of the evident irrelevancy of diseloang the 
great news of the birth of Christ as though it were 
a secret, treasonable, and dangerous to utter, in- 
stead of the announcement of salvation to man- 
kind. If, in the scores possessed by M. Schml- 
cber, any informatioD can be obtained npon this 
point, it will be a subject for gralulation. The 
question concerns not only the peculiar opinion 
entertained by tbe eminent cbcf-d'orchestre of the 
Sacred Harmonic Socict}', but Handel himself — 
since tbe new reailing mijzht otherwise pass into 
a tradition, and be ultimately defended upon the 
presumed strength of Handel's own authority. 

The history of the discovery of the scores from 
which the composer of ■' The Mesniah" directed 
the performance of his oratorios, is worth narrat- 
ing. Handel died in 17S9, and left all his manu- 
acript mnsic, by will, to John Christopher Smith, 
bis I'riead and amanuensis. Smith, who had con- 
ducted the oraloi'io performance* during the 
period of Handel's blindness, continued them for 
I!! years after tbe great musician's death. George 
HI. patronized them constantly, and moreover 
conferred an annual pension of £ 200 on Smith. 
In return for these acta of kindness and munifi- 
cence. Smith presefiteil the autograph scores of 
Handel to His Msjesly — in all 86 volumes, which 
have remained in possession of the Royal Family 
irfEn|;)and, and are now, as every one knows, in 
the library of Buckingham Palace, where they 
can be inspected with much more preliminary 
trouble than would have been the cnse had they 
been depoailed in the British Museum. 

The remainder of Handel's minusi-rLpts, includ- 
ing among other things tbe fnir copies from tbe 
autograph scores prepared for his own use in the 
concert-room, were kept by Smith, who subse- 
quently married the widow of Dr. Coxe (a well- 
known pfaydcian practising at BalhV To Ibe 
daughter of Widow Coxa (Mrs. Smith) by her 
first husband, and consequently Ibe step-daughter 
ai Smith, the manuscripts were bequeathed. Miss 
Coxe, in her turn, married tbe Rev. Sir Some- 
thing Kvers, by whom she bad issue. Ilie two 
•ooi of the Rev. Sir Riven dying childless, dur- 



ing his lifetime, his property and estate devotved 
to the Rev. Sir Henry Kvers, of Martyr Worthy, 
Hampshire, in the neighborhood of Winchester, 
who himself demised in 1851. A year or so after 
the death of the Isst named Kvers, by order of a 
decree in Chancery, the manuscripts whicb once 
were Handel's (altogether about 200 volumes) 
were knocked down by tbe bimmer of thi 
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have been fetched by the same quantity of waste 
paper. The lucky purchaser was a Mr. Kuslake, 
who carried on the business of second-hand book- 
seller, at Bristol. Mr. Kuslake, afler holding 
possession for some years, advertised tbe volumes 
ibr sale, in bis catalogue, at the sum of 45 fiuineas- 
The fact cams under notice, as wa are informed, 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, " who at once 
offered to nur;:hase.'' The Society was never- 
theless, too late. How so ? Of course, it was not 
to be expected that the Briiisb Museum, which 
declined to lay out 200 guineas for the autograph 
manuscript of Mozart's Don 6'i<:t'(iniii,*would af- 
ford even the price of waste paper for these inter- 
esting relics of Handel ; but we are surprised at 
the apparent dilatoriness of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. More especially have we reason to be 
astonished, since a French gentleman, M. Victor 
Schcelcher, who had probably never heard of 
Handel until be came to this country, was av»sre 
of the advertisement in Mr. Kuslake's catalogue, 
went, or sent, to Bristol, and brought away, or 
caused to be brought away, tbe manuscripts. It 
is true that M. Schcelcher, (a distinguished French 
patriot, author of tbe Crimes de D&embrs and 
other remarkable political treatises,) has been 
now for some years gathering materials for a life 
of Handel. This work he has long contemplated, 
and intends to be achieved. The task be has set 
himself no doubt stimulates curiosity, and sharp- 
ens his sense of perception, when anything of 
interest relating to bis hero comes within reach. 
Thus, before the Sacred Harmonic Society heard 
of these copies of Handel's scores being for sa e 
at a second-band bookseller's at Bristol, U. Schcel- 
cber had divined it; and when the fact " came 
under the notice" of the Exeter Hall Committee, 
tbe manna:;ripts were^sTready in M. Schcelcher's 

Eosseesion. The Sacred Harmonic Society, we 
ear, regrets the loss of what would have been so 
useful an addiiion to its library, but acknowledges 
the readiness with which M. Scbcclcber has offer- 
ed to place the scores at the disposal of tbe com- 
mittee, whenever ibej may be required for any 
occasion of importanco. M. Scbcelcher, having 
outwitted the Sacred Harmonic Society and 
shamed the British Museum, can afford to be 

To conclude, the fair copies from which Han- 
del conducted will be consulted and used at the 
forthcoming Handel Festival, to be held in the 
Crystal Palace. In spite of tbisj however, and 
all the rest of the advantages likely to be derived 
from the courtesy of an enlightened foreigner, it 
is a humiliation to us that Handel's " fair copies" 
should not have been reluned, like Haudel's au- 
tographs, Ibr England. 
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BeetboveiiB Balltt: "The Uen of PiO' 
methetu." 

(TiuiUled rnna Uu NIcdartlHlaljobe Utuik Zrltang. ) 
An opinion— based upon what grounds we 
cannot say — has prevailed in various quarters, 
that the above composition by Beethoven was 
never produced. The totally unfounded opinion 
is refuted by Dr. Leopold Sonnlcithner, th the 
Vienna Blatter far Ma$ik. We reprint tbe 
article as an interesting addition to the history of 
Beethoven's works : 

"The ballet. Die GetehBnfe dfs Promeilteut 
was first produced at the imperial Hof-Burg- 
theatre, in Vienna, on thi< 2aih of March, ISOl, 
as is proved by the subjoined play-bill, which is 
given entire, because it contains the names of tbe 
actors and the substance of the plot, for tho bel- 
ter understanding of tbe mnsic. Tbe ballet was 
favorably received, and given (derably often in 



tbe years 1801 and 1S03. It then disappeared 
for many years from the Viennese stage. It was 
not until the ISth of November, 1S43, that the 
management irf tbe Karntnertbor Theatre, in 
Vienna, proiJuced Die GesckSpfe del Prometheua, 
a mythological ballet in two acts and six parts, 
invented and put on the stage by Au^stus Has, 
ballet-master of this theatre, with music by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart and Haydn. This ballet is quite 
different from the older one, but the most inter- 
esting pieces in Beethoven's muwc were used in 
iL In this form, also, Promelheua pleased the 
public, being frequently represented in the 3'ears 
1843 and 18<4, while from the 1st of October, 
1845, it was revived, with a new mise en scene. 
In subsequent years it has not been repealed. 

"The overture and several separate pieces of 
(he music in Prometheus used to be frequently 
performed in the Imperial Hof-Bui^ theatre, 
before plays and between the acts. 

" On the 22d May, 1843, the management of 
La Scala, in Milan, produced Premeleo, bailo 
tnilologieo in S atli, invenlalo e ponto tulle scene 
dal Sigre, Saieatore Viganh. The plot and treat- 
ment differ essentially from the first Viennese 
version, as tbe existing programme proves. Beet- 
hoven's music was used, but several pieces by 
Joseph Haydn and other masters were intro- 
duced. 

The first time this miisic was performed in a 
concert was at Vienna, the 4th of March, 1841, 
in the Concert Spirttuel, on which occasion Ibe 
introduction and explanation, written by Herr J. 
6. SeidI, were spoken by Mad. Rettich, of tbe 
Imperial Theatres. The Society of tbe Friends 
of Music, of the Austrian empire, also performed 
the work at their concert in tbe Imperial Re- 
doulen-Saal, on the 20th of February, 1853, 
when Mad. Mitler-Weissbach spoke the connect- 
ing poem. Such is a list of the various occasions 
on wbich the work was publicly performed, as ikt 
as tbe writer of the present article is aware. 

Dr. Leopold Sohkleith&'eb." 
. The following is a literal copy of tbe||>lay-bill 
in question : 

" In the Imperial Hof-Thaatre, nacbst der Burg 
will be produced by the Imperial Court OperK- 
singers, on Saturday, the 28th of March, 1801, 
" For Ibe benefit of Mdlle. Casentini, 

" SER VOBFBABBIBR, 

" An Operetta in 1 Act. Founded on the farce 

of the same name. 
" Afterwards, for the Jirst rime, 

" An heroic o-alleeorical Ballet in 2 Acts. In- 
vented and produced by by Herr 
Salvatore Vlgano. 
" Dramatis Person re. 

Promethens Herr Cesari. 

Children, Miidlle. Casentini. 

Bacchus, .... Herr Fcrd. Glrja. 

Fun, .... Herr Aichineer. 

Terpsichore Mad. Brendi. 

Tbalia Mad. Cessri. 

Melpomene, Mad. Rcuih. 

Apollo, .... 

Amftonc 

Arione 

Orpheus, 

" Subject : This allegorical ballet ii founded 
on tho fuble of Promethcua. 
, " The philosophers of Greece, to whom he was 
known, explain the fable as an attempt to poi^ 
tray him as a person of elevated mind, who found 
the men of bis time in a. state of ignorance, and 
refined them by nrta and acieoces, and instructed 
ihMn in morSik. 

" Proceeding from this basis, in tbe present 
ballet two statues, which become animated, are 
represented, and, by the powerof harmony are ren- 
dered suaceptlbleof all the passions of human life. 
" Frometneus conducts them up to Parnassus, 
in order that they may receive instruction from 
Apollo, the god of the Fine Arts. Apollo orders 
Amphion, Arione and Orpheus to teach them 
music — Melpomene and Thalia to teach them 
tragedy and comedy — Terptuchore and Pan to 
teach them the meet recently invented pastoral 
dances, and Bacchus to teach them tbe heroic 
dance, of whicb he was the originator. 
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"T^ munew bg Htrr 

" Tha Bcen«r^ ia hj Uerr Pl&tzer, Imperial 
Court-chnmber piinler and acinic artiat <^ ihe 
Imperial Theatre. The performances commence 
at half-past ux o'clock." 



VOT Dwlfht'l JDDrnil of Hndg. 
SFaiiiOFiB[,s, Jan. 21, 1S6T. 

Ma. EnrroBn-NotJring in your Journa! of the 17th 
■ eommnnication (ram thia city, bearing *be wgnature 
at " Ad Ubitum," In which ippeaia some atalemeota 
that aie Dot true, and it> whole ton* sxttmnrty udAut, 
permit me to occapy > space in your calamnB in reply 
to your conaspondBQt. 

The concert wu not adiertlsed ae a tiered one, but 
as an " Amateur Concert," nor was it ever designed 
that tlie aelectioni ibould be other than miscellane- 
ona. The charge againat Mi. fltihugh, that he exe- 
cuted the voluntary on the organ in a rough and 
unikilful manner is not true ; ne were agreeably sur- 
prised at the artiadc ikitl and dexterity shows ; Ihe 



idbyai 



table 



tion of rapid cbTomatica with the right, and the pedals 
well uaed ; we deemed the whole an excellent display 
of rapid and exquisitely varied harmoniet, each suc- 
ceeding the other in beautiful progTeasios. As a 
piino-forle fantasia it would hare been absurd. 

We next observe that "Ad Libitum" deems the 
sanctity of the place desecrated by the playing of the 
Duo for two pianos on the theme, " Be il Fratel," 
^m Beiitario. We bad (ignorantly perhape) con- 
sidered all true music aa an emanation from the Sub- 
lime Author of mslody and harmony, and that he- 
cause at times are found in secular opera themes of 
eiquisile beauty and tenderness, they should be re- 
jected, or played and sung only in Ihe opera, is ridicu- 
lously absurd. Why does uot " Ad Libitum" speak 
rather of the desecration of our churches Sunday 
after Sunday by many of our organists, his own 
(tiends, who are in the conetaDt practice of preparing 
us for the soleoui worship of Jehovah by playing aa 
Toluntariea auch songs as " Old Dog Tray," " Sleep- 
ing I dream, love," and sentimental airs ftcm blas- 
phemous operas? We would conclude this remark 
1)7 referring " Ad Libitum " to the wise aaying of 
Him who spake as never man spake ; *' Let bim that 
ia without sin among you cast tbe first atone." 

Again, the time in which the selections from Ihe 
third Mass were performed is declared faulty. We 

professional artists ia Europe, but never with a nicer 
regard to time or precision. The soft passages were 
delicately rendered, and the Tvtti with boldness and 
vigor. Burely Bpring£eld ought to be proud that so 
goodly an array of talent was developed, and of so 
Buetesaful a performance. Amateurs can have but 
little leisure to devote to rehearsal, and it is unkind in 
the extreme to criticise them as though they were 
prafea^onalB. We do know that Springfield does ap- 
preciate the musio performed, and on every hand 
praise is awarded. 

Shameit is that "Ad Libitum" should alioir lynx- 
eyed ■' Sniiy" to so dim his perceprions that he can- 
not appreciate the modest attempt to introduce music 
which will ultimately drive such trash as has hitherto 
been sung in onr midst Into that oblivion it so richly 

At the earnest request uf many the concert is to be 

repeated on Friday evening. Huaiccs. 



Uriel Aeorti. 
At the last concert of the New York Pbilbar- 
nooic Society was perfonned an orertnre, hj 
ScaiNDELMEisflER, la " Uriel Acosta," wbicb 
appean to have met with general fftvor. Tba 
programme contained the following lynopMa of it, 
from the pen of Mr. C. B. Burkhardt, editor of 
the Dupaleh. 

TTrikl AqoBTA. — The historical incidents upon 
which Call Qntzkow's admirable tn^dy is founded, 
(to which tragedy the present k a bighlj descriptive 



OTertnra,} are not generallj known, and a brief 

Bynopsi* of them maj roaieriUiy assist a due 
understanding and appreciation of Scbindelmeisser'a 

Uriel AcoGta was bom in Fortttpal, of Jewish 
parents, who by ihe inqaisilion had been forced lo 
embrace Christianity. Their son Uriel wag baptised, 
raceived the Christian name of Qahriel, and was 
instruct^ in the Christian failh. He auhaeqacntl; 
studied Jirispradeneo, bnt being a deep thinker and 
ardent Bible stodent, he refused to consider the 
Roman church as the only true one, and held Judaism 
as the »olo laving religion, Finee it alone taught the 
doctrine o( only one Qt>d. These views he impressed 
upon his mother and brothers, and Che Inmily secretly 
fled to Amsterdam, where they could openly adhere 
to the Jewish faith. Here he again assumed the 
name of Criel. 

His theolotclcal studies and researches, however, 
soon imbued Uriel's mind with dogmas and principles 
at variance with the learned Habbi<, and Ihe laws of 
the synagogae. To defend them, he published in 
1 fi!4, a work entitled " Eiamen da> Iradieoena Pkar- 
iieai conferidiu con <} fcji etcripla." in the Portuguese 
Inngnsge, and this led to the moat bitter perse cuil on s. 
His properly was confiscated, he was excommuni- 
cated, aud in the public syi«go[rue, the catses and 
anathema of the Rabbis were solcmnlr pronounced 
against him. At length wearied of nil the indignities 
and sufferings, not only inflicted upon himself but 
upon those related to him, and also to obtain the 
hand of her he loved, and who was his disciple, he 
consented to recant, to denoance his own teachings, 
and to do the most humble penance. He publicly 
received lashes, and prostrated himself at the threshold 
of the Synagogue, that all tbe people miftht walk 
over him. In this poaiiion. a relative of his own, 
(and his seemingly inccessful rivnt for the fair 
Hebrew maiden's hand,] heaped additional indignities 
upon him,* whereat, in the midst of his half finished 

Eennnce, he suddenly withdrew his recantation in 
itter rage, repeated the words of Galileo "E par n 
miiove," and at once re-asserted Ihe truths of his 
teachings. He next attempted lo shoot his rival and 
bitterest enemy, but failing in this he committed sni- 
cide. flMT.} 

Gaizkow in the tragedy^ has closely followed the 
above incidents. In this tr^edy, however, Che be- 
loved of Acosta, who is betrothed to his enemy, mar- 
ries that enemy Co save her'falher from min, and 
immediatelj after the eeramoDy takes poison, which 
scene in the dtJiouemcnt is quickly followed by the 
Boicide of the hero. 

Ac the very heclnning of iha overture, in the alU- 
gm movement, the repeatedly interwoven call of the 
rams' horns, (which are always sounded at high and 
solemn Ilelirew-riCes.] indicates the ceremonyof pro- 
nouncing the anatlioma, and also the subsequent re- 
canution before Ihe tribunal of the Rnbbi. This 
allfgro is followed hy an anifanfe viaetlOK for wind 
instruments, pronouncing a sort of a religions ejiioniie, 
which is repeated bj the stringed instruments fcon 
sorrfini'). An ijlf<fnj vivace whidi followfl, seems des- 
criptive of Ihe Btrufigle in Uriel's heart, when against 
his solemn conviction, he is forced to recant and 
recall what he has written. The close is Bimilsr to 
the beginning ; the sounds of the horn seem to indi- 
cale that fanaticism and persecution have triumphed, 
and that the lives of two noble beiogt have been sa- 
criHced at the altar of bigotry. o. b. b. 



l_OVE. 

When dafibdlls began to blow, 
And apple-blosaoms thick to snow 

Upon the brown and breaking mould — 
Twas in the ■pring-^ise kissed and sighed. 
And laved, and heaven and earth defled, 

W* were so young and bold. 
The fluttering boh-Unk dropped his song, 
The first young swallow curved along. 

The daisy stared in sturdy pride, 
When loitering on we plucked the flowers. 
But dared not own those thoughts of ours. 

Which yet we conld not hide. 
Ilptoe you bent the lilac spray. 
And shook Its rain of dew away, 

And reached it to me with a smile : 
" Smell that, how (uQ of spring it is " — 
Tis now as ftiH of memories 

As t'waa of daw erewhils. 
Tour hand I took to help you dowt 
Tbe broken wall, from stone to stone. 



Acrosa the shallow bnhbling brook. 
Ah I what a thrill went from that palm. 
That would not let my blood be cahn. 

And through my pulses shook. 



Till, as we sat beneath the grove, 

I kissed you — whispering "we love" — 

And thus I do — and thus. 
Wben passion had found utteranee 
Our fri^tened hearts began lo glanea 

Into the fotOTe'a every day ; 
And how shall we our love conceal. 
Or dare our pBasion to reveal ; 

"We are too young," they'll say, 
Alas I we are not now too youug, 
IS hath safely clung. 



Desp: 



we have not what we had, 
It be so free, ao glad. 



For Dwlcbt^ Joonal of MmU. ' 

(Hd Hvndied. 

The long disputed question whether Pureell or 
audel was the author of the grand music of the Old 

undreth has been set at rest hy a discovery made a 
« days since in Lincoln Cathedral library. Furcell 
cd In 1686, and Handel in 1T», but In tbe Cathedral 
irary a French psalter, printed in ISIG, c 
^sic of the Old Hundretb, eiactly ss it ii 



luld ni 



.e praduc 



sothi 
great n 
Ttlegrapk. 

Who ever attributed " Old Hundred" to Pureell 1 
Who to Handel ! There is hardly a library tt 
found in the country, which makes any preiensioni 
to a department of biblical woVks, which cannot 
show a copy of Marot and Baza's Faalma, or some 
old English Fsalter, two or three handred years old, 
with the tana in it. At Camhridga, for instance, 
there are sonu half a doicn copies or □ 
tune, as shown long since tu the page* of this Joar- 
nal, printed before the year I 
paragraph above is sheer nonsense save in one state- 
ment, which we are very lore ia lalse— viz : that i 
French psalter of 1546 has the tune. 8lill tills ii 
pbssible, and if so is ■ very interesting fact lo quite 
a number of peraoos, and u 
one who has sought this tune in many of the largest 
libraries in Germany, and has never found it, " 
Bctlj as now sang," in any earlier printed work than 
a psalter of 15S9. Where is the original from whieb 
the above paragraph is made ? ~ 



^usiital d^ottttes^ondeniie. 



Naw TOBK, Jan. 90. — On Saturday tut Mr. Bob* 
BRT QoLBBBCK gavo the first of a series of " Morn- 
ing Recitals," (Bolve the riddle of this name who 
can) at a private honsc, the residence of a gentle- 
man well known In the literary and philanthropic 
line. There was quite a select audience assem 
(though the admission was general to all who 
chased tickets), and the small, hut most tastefally 
arranged rooms, filled with Arl-reininiseencea of 
every kind, shed a very home-like atmoaphere o 
the whole affair, which wm also moat satisfactory In 
a musical point of view. Mr. Goldbeck gains • 
firmer fboting with the public at every appearance 
hefbre them. He proves himself more and more an 
artist of sterling worth, free from all hambng and 
trickery, and full of earnest purpOM. He hat baen 
remaitably prolific for one so young, (he baring 
behind bim ontj the third pan of man's allotted 
years], and, to jndga from tbe spedmens which be 
gave ns on (hh oceasiMi, bis crealloas may be placed 
in K high rank. He gave oa two of a Beries of 
smaller pieces, denominated " Aquarelles," in which, 
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according ta hi* own expreuiOD, be hu (DdeaTorcd 
to represent in music an element analogoiiB ro lh«t 
of (he same name in p><ntlng. Whoever li fiimiliar 
with the IotbIj liltio AqnarellM of the Datgeldorf 
painlerg, and of Ihe beBnlifiil late Engliih water 
color picture!, will ondentaDd hii intention, and bo 
abia to anderatand what lh»M writinea of Mr. Gold- 
beck are. Two or three other of hia own compoai- 
tioBf, whtch be InlToancod to ns, were »l«o foil of 
merit ; in them all ther« wag not the least stmining 
after effect, and a great deal of qaiet dignitr, nnited 
with all the freahiMai and ipirit of youth. Thcj 
were tctj refreahinK, I can aaanre 701, after aomo 
very modem piano compositions wliich are often in- 
flicted npon na now-a-daja, end which I tear are 
destined still to b« more " tbe rage* than these more 

In anolhar thing, too, Mr. Goldbeck differs m«- 
leriallf from other yoang pianists ; he not onlj plays 
his own compositiona ytrj beantifnilj, but enters 
fully into the spirit of older and higher miislers, as 
proved bv his exquisite performance of Beethoven'a 
Fiano-fona Sonata, Op. W, in D minor. He car- 
ried bis whole aodience away with him ; I wonld 
not wish to hear tbe Adagio better played. There 
WAS a largeness, ■ depth of reeling in his rendering 
of it, tbat could bardly be sorpaaaed. Hendelssobn's 
Sonata In F minor for piano-forte and violin, was 
also ad miralil; played on Mr. Gold beck's part, thongh 
Hr. DOBHLSB, who took the violin, did not appear 
to as iircBt odTBtitagB in this (probably from ner- 
voamess) ■* in a lolo by Scbnbert, and Gounod's 
"Mtditation lur la premiere PrelutU de Bach," which 
be afterwards played. This yonng artist baa great 
iweetneas of tone and mneh skill. 

These instmmental performaocM were relieved by 
Mme vocal piecea from Hme. JoHAmraBtr. "Una 
mes" was rather too lond and elaborate for the 
locality, and was somewhat marred too, bj a slight 
TOil over the lady's voice. Bat she folly redeemed 
her credit by her admirable Kndering of Scbnbert's 
" AaftHlhalt " and " Barcariik." These jnat saited 
bar really fine voice, and were song with an ease and 
spirit which showed that the lady felt completely at 
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remarkably distinct ennndation, which of eonne 
greatly enhanced, to those who nndentood the lan- 
gaage, the pleainre in her singing, and which is so 
me a merit in singers of every class, that it can- 
not be praised enongh wbere it does occar. 

Hbw Tobk, Jan. SO.— All masical enthnsiasm, as 
well as commercial enterprise, haa been temporarily 
frozen by the excesaive cold and bnried nnder /he 
falling (now. The opening of the Italian opera 
season at the Academy of Music, has been post- 
poned by the ilorm until Wednesday. 

I have to record the lailara of two operatio speeO' 
latione—tlK German Company at the Broadway 
Theatre, and Ihe English Company at Niblo'*; the 
reault tn each case being nnavoidahle from the 
wretched managemeol of the reapeotive tronpea. 

The German company inclu^ some very good 
aingen. Mme. Scheebbb JoHAHHaKH, the prima 
don[U^ is a fair ainger of the German school, but foil 
of wbima and caprices, constantly aabject to stags 
■* indiapoiitiona," and addicted to a pleasing little 
custom of declining to ting on the shortest poMiUe 
notice. Mr. Fioeuibbib, tbe tenor, is a very 
young, paina-taking artist,and the basao,Mr. Wbib- 
uoa, aod baaso-bnflb, Mr. Obhhlih, are passable. 
Tbe company ate competent lo prodnce opera* in 
good ityle, bat daring the past few weeks there baa 
bwn A teriet of disappointment*— operas postponed, 
iadtiffbTaiH siagen sabMitat«d, and everythmg done 
to dli^l the op«iB-gobg public. Conseqnently 
tbe season hai failed lopajexpenHi, and tbe tronpe 
leave next week for Fhiladelphm. 



The EagUah company hat bnt one siager-— Loit* 
isi Ptvb. The orchestra la wretched, die chorai 
microscopic, the opera backnied, and it is only to be 
wondered at that they should draw as good boneea 
as they have. Hi. Niblo engaged the Fyne and 
Harrison Tronpe for a month, expecting to ranew 
the engagement if they were successful. The month 
expires next Satnrday and the company ai#iK( r«- 
enga^; ihey have Ihilcd lo draw paying houaee, 
aad Ihe result is by no means lo be wondered at. 

TnALBEBO ia expected 10 return lo Kew York 
shortly, and Ole Bou. will appear with him at Ihe 
next series of concerts. Ole Bull has been for some 
weeks staying at the Prescott House with his family, 
and talks about returning 10 his Scandinavian home 
lo spend Ihe remainder of his life, for he is an entho- 
aiaatic Norwegian, and thinka there is no place like 
cold, bleak Norway. He has made a fortnne In this 
counlTT, thongb it is somenhal impBircd by the 
losses consequent on his unfortnnale operatic specn- 

The opening of tbe Italian opera by SiBAKoacH 
will be the great masical event of the week. His 
company is aa yet rather weak, tbe east of the open- 
ing opera, Lucraaa, embtaoing tbe namee of two 
good singers, Pibodi end Tibbbiki, and two poor 
ones, D'Obht and Mobiho. Next week Mme, 
De Wilhoxst, who has left the Thaiberg concert 
tronpe, will make her dAut in opera aa Laaa. It is 
probable that D'Ahobi will be also engaged by Mr. 
Sirakoach, who, should this season be euccessful, 
will lease the Academy for a year, with btODtion of 
establishing a permanent opera here. 

Tbovatok. 
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ThalbeTff'f Last Concert 

The great pianiat gave the fifth and last of the 
coni'erts in Ms own name — his piano concerts — 
on Friday evening. The Music Halt wu packed 
aa full aa it could hdd ; we fbund a seat with 
hundreds on the atage. The programme was 
sufficiently belenigeneoui and fragmentary for so 
more than munt-al an audience; the vocal dis- 
traciiona occupying eight parti to four of Thai- 
berg — thus : 

1. Alia: La Favorita Saniietti 

Sittnoi Morelli. 

2. Aria: Azcmadi Granada • • • ■ Mercadante 

Mme. D'Angri, 

3. Tarantella Thnlberg 

6. ThalberK. 

*. Aria: Sonnambula, Bellini 

Mme. De Wilhorst. 

6. Fantasia; Norma Thaiberg 

Wm. Mason snd 8. Thaiberg. 

6. Duel: Semiiarais Itouini 

Mme. D'Angri and Mme. De Wilhorsl. 

7. Duel: L'ltaliana in Algeii Rossini 

Mme. D'Angri and %. MoreUJ. 

8. Septet: Sctierza, Aodante with VariaUona, 

and Finale Buromel 

Flute, Ht. Kiebs; Oboe, Hr. De Bibas; French 
Hotn, Mr. Hsmann : Alto, Mr. Gartner: Vio- 
loncello, Mr. JunKntckel ; Basso, Mr. Sleln. 

9. Aria: La Fille du Beeiment Donizetti 

Mme. De Wilhorat. 

10. Sollies Husioalea, .Boarini 

Sig. Morelli. 

11. Hondo: Cenerentola Rosrini 

Mme. D'Angri. 

12. PantasU: LaCTBiis Borgia, Thaiberg 

B. Thaiberg. 

It maj be shrewdly planned to catch the mul- 
titude, but to a frequent cancert-goer tbeae ua- 
connecled, for the moat part, comuNti-placM of 
Italian opera, interepetaed so Urgely between the 
real points oi intareit in ft concert, and apropoa 



to nothing, get to be loisewhat tediom. There ia 
a great samenesa about it all; the Thaiberg Fan- 
tasias are themselves hashes of Italian operas ; for 
contrast and relief a little singing is qaile wel- 
come ; bat why continue hashing up the same 
meat (sweetmeat) vocally? Yet in justice to 
the artists we must gay, that this limo their aelec- 
lioni were not so hacknied as theae thin<^ usually 
are, except in style. Tbe Nan pin taeila, to be 
sure, seems to be an invariable il«m or Hme. 
lyANflBi's duties ; bat commend ns to Uoanai 1^ 
them all ; the comic duet from L'ltaliana, tbe 
stately one from Semiramide, and any of the 
Soirees Muiicalei, are pleasant things to hear, 
and have not here been heard too often. Of the 
quality of the ainging mach of course might be 
said in praise ; but tbe enjoyment of it was not 
a little impairrd to one seated there behind the 
singen, with a cold air douche on him from the 
organ screen. The sounds were thinned and 
deadened ; it was tbe wrong side oi tbe tapes- 
tries. Of D'Anobi and Morslli we can aaj' 
nothing new. Mme. Db Wilhorst's bright, 
seating, flexible, Wrd-like soprano, springing from 
her petite ladyabip, had a certain hardnesa and 
coldness in it when she sang here first aotne 
months ago. Thia quality waa now aggravated 
either by our uobvorable position, or by some- 
thing else. She hu a great deal of execution, 
chiefly of the hard, bright, glittering order, and 
she flings herself out with a bird-like kind of 
earnestness, not indicative, however, of much 
depiL The eagerDcas lo bit a hi^ mark some- 
times made tbe note false. In calibre and color, 
what two voices conld be more unlike than her's 
and IVAngri'a ! Tet they blended not badly in 
tbe Semiramia duet. 

The most important feature of the evening, 
and a rare one in such concerts, was the Septet 
by Hummel '(minus the firat movement, and 
commencing wiib the Scberio.) Those who heard 
this splendid compontion four ysan since in Otto 
Dbesel's Chamber Concerts, as played first by 
ScHARPENBERQ, and aflerwarda by Jaeli., 
beard it lo far better advantage than it could be 
beard now. Of course the principal instrument 
was played with that perfection of skill, united lo 
full comprehension of tbe piece, in which Tbai^ 
BERG surpasses all others. It was feast enough 
to listen to the piano-forte alone ; bnt the piece 
as a whole, as a concerted piece, was well nigh 
lost in the great Uusic Hall; it must be taken 
nearer home to ns lo be appreciated. Tbe ac- 
companying instmmenla — especially from where 
WG set — sounded dead and mean. The flute and 
oboe began out of tune, coming, no doubt, from a 
room of diOerent temperature ; tbe bom, with in 
all-peoelratittg sweetness, told better; but that 
delii:ious passage in Ibe Trio where it sustains a 
final note and leads back with a happy surprise 
into the theme, waa inelTeclive, from tbe poor 
blending of the half-atarved tones ; and the alto, 
in leading off" the fugue theme afterwards, waa 
ludicrously weak and scratchy. No one bUmea 
tbe artists, but tbe place. What a treat it would 
be to bear Thaiberg in this Septet in a room like 
Chickering'a 1 

The next moat alriking fottnte was the Fan- 
taua for two piaaoa — not intrinEscally for tfaa 
compoution, but as a display of virtuosi^.' Tbe 
distribution erf the hannoniea, to be sure, tbe 
alternation ^ theme and aceunpaniment fnxn 
inxtmment to inatmment, tbe connecting pas- 
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•^ea, and the contnTance of iparkliDg fours de 
force, wereu ingenious u the IbemM ware hack- 
nied. Wonderfuilj veil ms the whole Ibing 
executed, the jounger pianiat bearing his banner 
pTDUttlj tide bj side with the winner of a ihou- 
land battles. The difficultips were about equally 
shared between them, and Ihe ensemble was 
quite perfect. Yet on Tbalberg's side there wa» 
the still finer touch, and what was clear before, 
stood oat all the clearer and th« bolder when hia 
finj^ra took tbeir turn. Ooce a rapid chromatic 
ran, the whole length of the key-board, was exe- 
cuted by each in tnm. Mason drew it fine, bat 
THALDBiia drew it finer. It was the fine tine of 
Apelles, or whodrer wu the Greek painter who 
tbui proTed his skill against all comers. 

The Tarantella, in which we had hoped to 
hear again that beaatifnl one of Thalberg's own, 
turned oat to be bis Fantasia upon Matanielh, in 
the course of which there is a Tarantella from 
that open — one of hia moot pleaang Fanlaaaa, 
and ezqaisileljr plajred of course. Tbe Lucreaia 
Borgia we conld net stop to hear. 



Kosaif I Beqniem— Thalberg and IJie Handel 
and Ha;^ So^ety. 
In spite of tht great snow storm following ai 
the resolution of the ugliest and coldest "ipeU" for 
jear*, the Hnsic Hall was filled last Bundajr 
evening. Uany were drawn bj Mosart's " £»• 
quiem," and manj by T&ai.bero And tba mis- 
cellaneous ■' sacred" pn^p^mme of the second 

To make ila full impression the Requiem roust 
be heard many times, as it was almost entirely . 
new to the larger part of the audience. We 
might go further, and say it should be heard in a 
cathedral, amid tbe solemn ceremonies of the ser- 
'rice for tbe dead, with the inward prepara- 
tion of a Catholic's literal idea of the last judg- 
ment, and prediapoaition to all the terror with 
which its images are made present by the sub- 
lime music of one who compceed it as if for the 
peace at his own soul. Yet was tbe impression 
truly gnuid, as it was. Considering tbe short 
lime allowed for reheanals, we were agreeaUf 
Boipriaed by the effeclive manner in which it was 
presented. Tbe choruses went belter than the 
■do quartets. The latter were not well balanced 
as to power and quality of roices. Mme. D'Ax- 
GRi's Urge contralto told most admirably in parts, 
but she appeared indifferent to tbo music. Sig. 
MoRELLi lacked the deep basso profando for the 
opening solo of the Tuba tntrum- Both wete 
quite out of time in the commeneement, one afler 
the other, of that delicate and beautiful piece of 
counterpoint, the Rteordare. Mr. Arthurboti, 
wiu> posKsaed the style and spirit of tbe mono 
better than any of them, lacked more tbaa ever 
power of voice. Mrs. Long was perfectly sure 
and correct in ber music, and tboagb not in her 
best voice, did much to redeem the whole. Yet 
the beauty of these exquirite quartets and solos 
was by no means entirely lost. The Benedtclui, 
which is one of the loTeliest and the least sombre 
of them all, gave deep and general pleaiare ; so 
did the opening of the Laehrymoia, wUch wa* 
long aa qnartet, although by no means perfbctljr. 

The chorus seats were imnsaally full, and tbe 
ungers hod made the most of tlinr few rehearsals 
under their energetic conductor, Carl Zbk- 
RAHK. Tbe prindpal defeet was the failure now 



and then to eotne in all at once at the conunence- 
ment of a piece. This of coarse is a difficult 
matter for so large a choir of amateurs, where the 
moTemenIs sacceed each other sometimes with 
sudden change of key, without orchestral sym- 
phony or prelude. Trained musicians might do 
it, but under tbe circuoistanceB would it not be 
well to count a bar or two between one move- 
ment and another, and allow tinoe for all to find 
the pitch ? The voices, however, were rich and 
full and musically blended, and tbe effect in most 
of tbe cborases very imponng and boImmi. The 
graveaodstately Adagio of the opening sentence: 
KtquioK elemam dona eu, ponred in its slow and 
sombre waves upon Ihe orchestral intrt>daetion 
with truly religions effect, preparinji the mind for 
in^nd and solemn thoughts to follow; and tbe 
burst of light uponJ£( Itu perpeltia lucetrt iilis, 
excited the imagination to the highest degree. 
Hien the Oowing coonterpoint, led in with the 
tenor solo: Te dteet hpanua, and finally the 
difficult and complicated fugue ol the Kyrie 
eleiton, all were sung better than we should have 
thought it posrible, and formed an inlroduotion as 
poetically sublime as it was marvellously skilful in 
point of muncal composition. Tbe oroheatra, too, 
did ila work well throughout, for so small a 
nnmber of strings ; and the intrumenlation is 
wonderful. Only the more sombre of tbe wind 
iostrumcnla are employed. Tliere are no flutes, 
no oboes, no barns even. Besides tbe quartet at 
strings, there are only two bassoons, two eornt di 
hattetto (for which the low tones of the clarinet 
were here made to serve), two trumpets, confined 
almost wholly to their lower tones, and occasion- 
ally three trombones and drums. Tie latter told 
with snperb efiect in certain chorosee. This 
sombre coloring nins through Ihe entire instru- 
mentation. 

The Diei im (Day of Wrath) chorus, irith its 
wild, hurried agitato accompaniment, like wind- 
home fiames, was tremendous; one almost shud- 
dered at the stem accent of the phrase ; Quantus 
Iremor eti falunu ! So of tbe Rtx tremtnda 
majealalit, with its manive, ponderous movement. 
Again, with wild, agitated accompaniment of the 
double basses, as it were Ihe stirring up of flames 
from tbe bottomless depths and terror from the 
deeper depths of the soul, the Confwlatis male- 
dictis spoke most powerfully to the imagination ; 
and bow heaventy the change, where suddenly 
tbe stormy tumult ceases, and nshered by a lovely 
violin figure, the K^rani alone, like a stt«ak of 
pure amber sk}' evening througb the tempest in 
the west, pour in a soft golden flood of sustained 
and sweeteat harmony at Voea me cum benedicHs, 
which gives way again to the darker harmony of 
tbe fall cluur. This and the Lachrymoea are 
perhaps the tnoet beaoliful thii^ in the whole 
Reqaiem. The Eanehu is a sublime i^ece of 
simple, solid, chnrch-like harmony, massive and 
Ilandelian in character. Tbe Agnai Dei, with 
its wailing melodic accompaniment, is profoundly 
beautiful and toaohing ; and the ictum of that 
solemn opening movement and fugue for tbe ooa- 
clitding sentence (which has been so stupidly 
used as an argument to prove that Motcart did not 
bimRlf complete the Iteqniem) is precisely what 
the mind, so first awakened, and then wrought 
apc«by>l(una of alternate loveliness and terrible 
fsandenr, now requires. 

UpM tbe whole it waa a veiy saceeatfhl pei^ 
fbrmance, and there is a very geuenrf and earnest 



desire felt to hear tbo JUijuieta again, and more 
than once. There is feaaon to hope that this 
wish will be gratified wbea Tbalberg, D'Angri, 
and the rest return to us a month hence. 

And now for Fart Second. After tbe "Re- 
quiem," how secalar, bow superficial, mean and 
showy sounded that Slabat Mater business, which 
we had served up to us first in the shape of 
Hervadanle's overture, composed (rf motives of 
tbe work cleverly dove-tailed t<^elber! Rossini's 
sparkling, volupluoae, sensuous genioa still, m 
matter what Ihe subject. The overture was finely 
played ; and Sig. Morelli sang tbe Pro pecealit, 
not as BadialI sings it, yet in an effective and 
artistic manner. Who could care to bear it, ever 
BO well sung, after Mozart's " Requiem " I Mme. 
D*AiiORi sang admirably the ^i^i^ mio from 
the "sacred" opera of Ihe Prophite, and bad to 
sing it twice, Thalbero did not play upon tbe 
Orgut Alexandre, as had been once announced, 
but he did play two of his "sacred" FantanM-- 
The first, {dayed on his Erard piano, was that 
founded on the Chorale and other motives from 
the Huguenott; the grandest, as well as most 
difficult, of bis fantasias ; what immense masses of 
tone were rolled out in tbe full chords of that 
hymn I It seems as if, in some of thoe swelling, 
magnificent climaxes, he created tone, developed 
it out of the instrumenta where it hardlj e^led 
before, it comes so bigger and bigger at his call 
and never disappoints you. The other, played ma 
the Chiukering piano, was on "Moses in Egypt," 
This we bad thought his greatest fantasia, until 
we heard the Huguenod. On being recced be 
played a portion of his beautifnl " Andante." 

What shaU we say of the piBno-fi>rtes 1 In all 
bis ooDcerts since da first, Mr. Tbalberg has 
played more upon the Chickering Grands than 
upon tbe Erard, and has appeared abundantly 
satisfied with such a medium for the interpreta- 
tion of hia music. This doea not ptove, to be 
sure, that be esteems the Erard beaten ; but it is 
quite evident that ha regards the Chickering in- 
struments aa the most formidable rivals, and pays 
them practically the highest compliment. To our 
ear there is still a purely musical quality in the 
Erard Umea, which has not quite been reached 
by others. Forced to loudest efieeta, they sound 
a little antique and metallic, particulariy in Ae 
middle treble octave ; yet b the quality still mo- 
rical, the altit$imo tones exquisitely so, the bass 
magnificently rich. The Chickering tones are 
rounder, mellower throughout tbe whole compass, 
but they come upon the ear less distinct, as if tbe 
tone were not yet refined to its purely musical 
element. Perhaps there is a point where these 
two shall meet (and who more plunly in the way 
Id find it than tbe Chickering* 7) which will tolve 
the problem of a peribct piano tone. It is said 
tbe Cbickeriilg instrumenta stand in tone tbe best 



Thft Or^u (3m Clnb. 
One of the most eiijoyable c o n cer ts we have had 
for a long white was thai given by the members of 
oar Qemsn H&mwnibor, the " Orpheus," on Satur- 
day erening, as the first of a snbscnption series of 
three. Mercantile Hall waa completely filled with a 
most animated looking audience, te the number, we 
should judge, of soma foni hnudied parsons. Per- 
haps one half of these were Germans ; the rest were 
of onr most mnaicaSy cultivated native population, 
who are molt in sympathy with German mtitlc. 
Better Uslenen or heartier applaudm are seldom 
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aecn asiembled. Deridedl; i, geaial «Dd a bippy 
spirit Tclsned. The programma wu felidtoai ; 

1. PnWof Bong, Mmiw 

I. TibIhIi od VIiiIId, from " LvcU ill Lwsi 

Mr. - ■ ■ 
g. Dnt 1 ■• Li Kndl^Tltu 

*iuMiD~«I"'«]»~llndlB ihs Flftttnth Cvtuirj. 

S. Alri " Jfraalem, Uwa IhM tllkM th* Ptopbttl. 

■^aiBSt.PHl "— ' 

S, Obmuof PilMM From ihn " Mi(l« Vhiti, 

1. tbarhnftal Wudmr 

g fa SoBf wlthoot Word! 

' Mc'.'LMBtanl'. 

8. Dual: •< Tb< Tm HIihtlunlM," 

Nwn. R. iMOWtntlit >Bd C. Schnuhi 

4. Tba Wu«««'i Nlflit Bone Lni 

5. Air: ^ T«dn] GbtIiid.*' Pmu^DonGloTui^"-.. .Monut 

MIbDoui. 
e. HudM^Joj, .Aitboli 

Tho part-«ongs were beautifully aang by about 
thirty Miect roices Troin ihe Orpheas. Indeed we 
have never listened in belter singing; by male Toieea. 
The parts wen well balanced and wait blended ; the 
tenors sweet and the basses Tall and rich, as heiid 
coUeetirely. They stood close to)^ther, like so 
many orgBn-plpes, in the little arched recess of the 
•taee, and flieir leader, Mr. Ebbibsiiann, face to 
hi» wiih his attentiTe, sympathetic band, so that, 
wbat with preTioai carefal drilling, there was no 
laek of nnily. The expression of Ihe Tarions pieces 
was well rendered. All were pleasing in iheir w«y, 
and some Imly bcanlifnl. Hnnchner's music 10 Ihe 
old Minnesinger Serenade wsj impressive by its 
depth of feeling and its mystical modnlsliorii. The 
" Wanderer's Night-Song" is the Tery maaic of the 
pines, and admirably conveys the qaiet sentiment of 
Qoethe's Uittr aHai Gipfdn ut RiA. There is a re- 
ligions wholesome cheer in the pieee by Hendels- 
sohn, and Ihe first and last cborosM Eonnded jabi- 
lant and Inspiring, — the last a little droll with iu ftu- 
Ma acoonpaniment of lolees imitating instmmenti, 
'Dm bits of solo oocnrring in some of the pieces were 
qjiite latisfarlDiy. Bnt of all the choruses, that sim- 
ple and grand old picceof harmony from the "Magic 
Flnte": O hit and Oiirii, was the most rich and 
taliUying, and was extremely well done. 

The solo selections were eqaallj choice. The /T- 
garo daet was sang delightfully, niih tnie delicacy 
of style and hnmor. It is rai«1y that «b hear any- 
thing of Mozart so well rendered. Miss Doxnawaa 
equally forlnnata in the noble aria fh)m " St. Pani," 
and in Vedrai earine. She was encored twiee after 
the last, and sang in answer a conple of English 
bsJIads with a grace and Inith of stylo which we 
mach doubt if any singer now in this country coald 
sarpass. This lady's roice should be more often 
beard in oratorios and concerta. 

" The Two Nightingales," sang bja pleasingtenor 
and boss roice. (the latter dragged a little ont of its 
native element,) was delightfully pathetic, and eli' 
died an (mpereiire encore. As to Ibat, however, 
the programme was nearly doubled by the encores of 
almost every piece : a Ticious habit of oar publics, 
although quite naiaral in so social a concert as this. 

Mr. BcBULTu'a violin solo wa* played with his 
usnal fine taste and eiipressioii. Edgardo died again, 
and Hr. Otto Dbebkl, who kindly accompanied on 
the piano, did if with an nnction, being of course 
deeply affecled by the undying melody. 

Hr Lbohhabd's contribatlona, too, were highly 
nlished, especially (he " Song wiihonl Words," ■ 
swift whirling prestissimo movement, one of the but 
of iheseriea. 



Thalbbro's Hatinecs. — At the earnest sug- 
gestion of many who wished to hear [he great 
pbnist in a nnaller room, and in a more private, 
•ocial way, A rabsctiption was formed for a couple 
of Matinees at tlie MeMra. Cluckena^g Booms. 



Thwe were given on Saturday and Tuesday last- 
A hundred or more ladies and gentlemen were 
present. This was the true way to hear him; 
here, after ^1, one seemed to bear him for the fint 
time, for be played as if be were at borne, with 
only sympathelio listeners. The selections, too, 
were choicer and more varied than woald serve 
the ends of a concert before two thousand people. 
On Saturdaj, besides his Don Giovanni and 
L'Elmr fantasias, be gave two of Mcndelnobn's 
" Songs without Werds," namely, the VolksUed 
and the " Spring Song," and played them exqui- 
sitely ; also of his osm composilions, the entire 
Andante, (of which he gave a part on Sunday 
evening,) and his Etude in A, (with repeated 
notes,) which struck us as the moat poetical and 
delicate of his productions tbat we have yet beard. 
On Tuesday be played the " Huguenois" fan- 
tasia, with prodigiooa effect ; also the fantasias on 
" Masaniello," *■ Sonnambula," and " Norma," 
(for two juanos,) with William Mason. All 
these wore astonishinji. Bat hii transcription of 
Beethoven's " Adelaide," and of the Qaartet from 
I Piirilanit (simply played from his book: VArt 
du Chant appliqu^ au Piano,) gave ua the most 
unalloyed delight. It was the perfect transfer of 
a Tocal melody (without any of the personal draw- 
backs) to the strings of an instrument We fear 
we shall never wish to hear " Adelaide " jun^ 
again, for it never tang ilielf so pnrely, so ten- 
derly and sweetly as under Thalberg's fingers. 
On both occasions he added a set of bis own 
sparkling waltzes. 



Aftebnoon Comcertb. — Tbe second con- 
cert of the " Orchestral Union," on Wednesday 
afternoon, drew a large audience. The great 
feature was tbe " Jn[»ter " Symphony of Moiart, 
which was very finely played, not excepting the 
complicated fugue finale with four subjects. We 
were amused a few days since by an attempt of a 
New York critic lo trace the "Jupiter" inter- 
pretation through the symphony, whereby much 
ingenious pains were lost; since the name "Ju- 
piter " was never dreamed of by its author or the 
Geituans. Some member of an orchertm in 
London, after a rebearsal of Ibis symphony, at a 
time when it was indeed the last word of Sym- 
pbonf, exclaimed : " Tlus is the Jupiter of sym- 
phonies " ; that is to say, the beat-all, the king of 
symphonies; and by that name has it gone in 
England to this day. Yet tbe critic found some 
JDsiification for his poem in tbe kingly glorions, 
"cloud-compelling" tone of the composition, 
which is all joy and majesty and happy sense of 
power, except tbe Adagio, which is exquisitely 
tender and pathetic, and at times awfully tragic. 

The Frej/ichatz overture was played again, and 
splendidly — the fourth time in these two weeks. 
A luscious set of StrsQsswalties (^Wiener Piauek- 
liedtr), and Hr. Zkrkahr's " Fdka Redowo," 
oh Rigoletlo, gave great pleasure. Master Pk- 
TUtsiLBA played transcriptions of two of Schu- 
bert's songs; tbe Ava Afaria and X'ilf/ieu, not 
the prodigious ones by Lisit, but less ambitious, 
yet by no means easy ones, by £. WolflT. Theae 
were very good selections for inch an occasion, 
and the rendering showed talent in the Ud, 
though such melodies, to sing themaelves on the 
piano, demand that evpressioa which eoold not 
be expected id a player of bis age. Tbe Coro- 
nUJun March fnxn "Tbe Friqihet " dosed the 
eBlertainmeoL 



Rustital dfhii-dfliai. 



This evening the Philharmohic Cohcbbts 
make a new beginning. The flnt was anything bnt 
a failure; to the public it was a failure in name, in 
theory, but a remarkable snccess in fact. Mr. Zer- 
BAHH alone had reason to feel disappointed, and be 
magnnnimaualy bore tbe burden, and was tbe only 
snlTerer; nine out of ten, at leait, of bis subscribers 
thought the extra orchestral pieces more than a com- 
pensation for the non-appearance of a solo virtuoso. 
At his own severe expense Mr. Zerrahn made that 
concert, a gift complimentary lo hii sotMcribers, and 
commences the subscription scries to-nijihi. Sorely 
he has a claim upon all interested in orchestral mu- 
sic. Farihermore this time his soloist, Herr Scubbi- 
BBB, will sppesr, bis fsilure to do so before having 
been Bsti<factorily explained by accident beyond tbe 
control of either party. Herr S. will play a conple 
of remarkable trumpet solos. So mnch by way of 
" attrac^on." Then, In the way of substantial or- 
chestral poetry of music, he offers ns the grand old 
C minor Symphony and a favorite piece frian Men- 
delssohn's Symphony-Cantata: "Song of Praise;'' 
for notable novelty (he Carairal of Itome Iranslaled 
into an overture by Hectob Bkblioe; and for 
make-weight, the " Zampa" overture and a Romanza 
with solos for Como Tngleso and Piute. May the 
HclodeoR be so crowded as lo send tu to the Mnsic 
Hall the next time •. 

The HsHDELSBOmf QunnBTTi Club annoance 
their fifth concert for next Tttesday evening. Mr*. 
J. H. Long will sine for them a Cavatinafrom Lima, 
and Mr. Parker's " Maud" serenade. The Club will 
play a Quartet by Haydn for tbe fint lime, the Qsin- 
tet, with clnrinet, by Moiart, and several choice 
movements from Mendelssohn's Posthnouns Quartet 
in E, and from a (Quintet by Ons]ow._ 

A more beautiful sight is not often seen than the 
Boston Music Hall, filled as it was on Monday laat 
week by three tbonsaud bappy children from our 
Grammar Schools, listening lo the stnins of TniL- 
BEBO, D'Amobi and Mobei.i.i. The graceful kind- 
ness will be long appreciated. The entire Soor was 
one wide dense flower-garden of girls, with boys- 
packed in Ihe aisles, as well as in the upper galleries 
The selections were of the most appropriate, and 
Mr. Thalberg was as much tbe artist before bis young 
audience as he is always. But of course it was too 
fine to excite them much. The singing, especially 
the comic pieces from " The Barber," stirred up the 
multitudinoos applause most, and so sharp was the 
look-out for fun that the whole hall laughed out mora 
than ouce at some of the singer's flourishes that wera 
never meant for fun. The Rev. 8. K. Lothkof, 
who presided, made a graceful little speech of 
thanks to the artists in the name of tbe committee, 
and the children, led by their teacher, Hr. Bdtleb, 
retnmed thein by singing " Sweet Home," (jet 
the sound seemed to eome bom a small portion of 
them.) It was a sight to warni one's heart with 
gratitude, for our free schools, for such a ball ia 
which to show their pride, for Art and gcnerow 
artists. — On Saturday morning the scene was re- 
peated, with a diflference, for the benefit of other 
schools not represented. The crowd and the enthn- 
siam wera even greater than before. The children 
rose In their seals, waved then- handkercbiefs and 
hurraed tor Tbalberg, D'Angri and MorclU for fire 
minutes. Toung giris (oaded the artists with Bow- 
en, and the childrea this time really joiiud in stag- 
ing, under their teacher, Hr. Sootbabd, " Bail Co- 
lumbia," with exhibvaling effiset. The eleven thon- 
aand free school children have not yet ^1 had their 
turn, and Mr. Thalbcrg announces his design to sing 
to die rest, when he returns. 

Natiohai. fioHOS, — The Royal Academy of Bel- 
ghim has offered a prise of a gold medal of tbe 
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Tilna of eooT., for iha bMt treatise on th« rollowing 
■nhjert: "Wb«t afflnltj oxists in variona coantriei 
between popnUr aonEHl and the origin of rcliB'oo* 
xtheeBtabtiatimenlof Chriatinnit; T Prove 
Aai afflnitj hj Tnoaamenu, Che an then tic [i; of which 
cBDDot be denied." The conpetitora are to aend in 
their prodnfiion*, wriKen in Latin, French, orFlem- 
iflh, before the lal Jtrne, 1857. 

" Vocal Auociation" has been formed in London 
«n the plan of the German LUdtrtafiin. It nnmberi 

a hnndted labBcriben, and Mr. JdlesBehbdict 
is the conductor. The object ia to attain, with a large 
mass of Toicea, a high degree of excellence and 
refinement in the execution of inch choral muaic a* 
reqaircB little or no iniirumental assiatance. Great 
oaic aie open to the aociety for thia pur- 
poM, by the older Italian, the older and modem 
German, and the English composers. 

It is reported in the French papers that the Toico 
of the celebrated tenor, Dufrkz, hw changed to a 
baritone, and that in conseqnence he has been in- 
dnccd to accept an engagement with the Th^tre Ly- 



rique, and t 



It appearance 



a Verdi'a 



Kigoletlo Mme. Cl*ba Scanmitn baa been 

playing at Copenhagen, before the Dowager Qaeen, 
a of the Socieid de Mnsique, and at 

aeTcral aoinfea ScHCLaorf, the pianiat, il at 

Milan Mme. Plbtbl, tbe pianist, has just 

Rniihed a triumphant lour in Bwitrerland. whence 

■he goe« to Italy An Bngliahman, Hkhbt Hcao 

PiEBM!) by name, antbor of the oratorio "Jerusa- 
lem," hat composed and publiahed a bolky >olame 
" Muaic to the Second Part of Goethe's Faust." 
The Al/iaiaum aays : " Jenaaiem waa obaenre and 
gtTM enough to satisfy tbe wildest of that singolar 
coteriE, whleh belieres that music can exist without 
continnoQS phrase or iutelligible form ; but the sat- 
ting of the second part of Fault tearea Jmaalem far 
in the rear. 

The New Orleans Picajimt speaking of theatrical* 
utd mosic in Australia, says : 

MlHKil HtnsBB, he wilb the " Bird on a tree," had 
also had a concert, introducing a aextuor, composed 
by Mayseder, and a qnartetlo with vftrialions on 
" God Sare the Qnccn,'' composed by Onslow, both 
of which were performed for the Grst time in New 
Ronth Wales. His own yariationi on the national 
English HDthem were greatly praised. " Of his solo 
playing." says a local critic, "it is nnnecessary to 
oHer commenlj his perfect lone, the liquid notes 
which he produces, combined with an extraordinary 
memory, stamp him as a TiolinisI of (he lirst order," 
He hitd annoonced three Clinical Member concerts, 
promising to prodace in perfection the qnlmein, 
qnartcts, trios, duels, &c., &c., of Mozart, Ilaydn, 
Bceihoren, Spohr, Mendelasoha, Onslow, Hummel, 
and other great ligbca of art, who, by their genius, 
] irradiated the family circle, and whose honored 
ca are " honsehold words" in all climes. He was 
« assisted by our other old friend, Mr. Georjie 
Loder, who had arrived at Sidney in the secand week 
of August. The sabscriplion was to be one guinea 
for the three concerts, and a brilliant aucccss was an- 

By " Clinical Member concerts," in the above, are 
we to understand Classical Chamber Concerts ? Wc 
wish Misba Hanser a safe delivery. 

A Parisian joumaliat, giving a sketch of the artis- 
ticul carver of Mile. Ficcolokihi, mentions an 
anecdote too good not to be repeated. He tolls us 
that her dtbid took place in Florence before she was 
ra of age, and that the raJe aelccted, of all 
olben, for Ibe occasion was the terrible Luaena 
Botyia I Her a|ipcarance, at present extremely ju- 

mile, was then infinitely more ao; but, nolwith- 
Staoding this innraitemblaiici, tlie opera went off wiih 
the greatest applause, until her di'puie with tbe 
duke, where Lnereiia exrlaimi, " Tremble I Duke 
Alfonso I Tlion art my fi/mtA husband ; and I am 
Borcia 1" This passage, in the mouth of a child, so 
completely overthrew the gravity of the audience 
tbat an ancontrollable bunt of laughter issued from 



every part of the Theatre, mixed with plaudiu for 
^er talent. The unsuitable nature of the character 
to her age and appearance did not, however, prevent 
her having an extraordinary amount of auccess, 
1 never abandoned her, and she soon alVer be- 
came tbe idol of Florence and other cities of Italy. 

We had to omit from " Tronttor's" last letter the 
following, which is toogood to lose. But our friend 
evidently d<»es not know the estimation in which 
AsBLAiDB PhilIiIps ia deaerredly held in Boaton, 
which ia more familar with the eharge of being very 
prond of her ; 

" From Havana we hear of the great Ait of Miss 
Adblaidb PmLUPPa, in J^mvatort, and I am re- 
joiced to learn that this delightful and promising 
young singer is apprecinted, as she should be. Yon 
must ncknowledue that the Bostonians treated this 
lady with moat nngatlant coolness, for ibongh La 
Gbanob, in her benefit at the Boston Theatre, was 
rewarded with expensive jewelry, yet Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, a Boston girl, at her benefit, received not even 
the empty compliment of a bouquet. Tet she is a 
very pleasing singer, and promisea to become a firal- 
class one. Her voice ia deliciously fresh, and she 
has one note particularly (the G, above the slafl', I 
think) which is enongh to set an enlbosiastic lover 
of singing quite craiy with delight. It is a vocal 
pearl, for wiiich even La Orange could well afFord to 
change some of her vocal and jewel dinmonds, and 
be the gainer. I have no doubt that if Miss Phil- 
lipps gains a reputation elsewhere, the very critics 
who treated her so coldly, will ba the first to sud- 
denly strike up load psaps in her praise. Critics 
are like sheep : let some leading bell-wether start on 
a certain track, and they all follow blindly, scarce 
knowing where they go ; and let the same bell-wether 
lead them back on the same track, and they turn 
aronnd and follow with the most sheepish air ima- 
ginable." 



hmd till Hat 



T. Binaa** OsHiTt I* muvDldiblr d« 



P:ast4at |nt^nijgcR4«. 



I, N. H, (From the Atatriean, Dae. 31, J 

night to an overflowinR house. There was a RrBBt niah 
for best seats, there being hundreds uound the doors 
long before they were opened ; Chose that came late 
took their iftuirf around the back part of the hall. 

_ 1 fine singer, and wo regr _ 

oore this season. The aermau Trio were up to the 
nark anain, and peribrmed as only the German Trio 
:bd perfonn. The Orcheatra under the direction of 
<Sr. Btratton sustained tbeii high repatation in every 
■cspect, on this occasion. Arc we not to heat ibem 
iKBin this season ? Why not organize, and have a 
Philharmonic Society, or something of the kind! 



s think 

AlbakT, N. T. — George Wm. Warren, the warm- 
hearted and enthu^aatic artist, gave his second an- 
nual Concert for the Poor at the Clinton Square 
Church on Thursday evening. He waa assiated by 
his pupils, including his singing classes, numbering 
eighty voices, with aoloa by Misses Hinkley and Pal- 
mer, an amateur tenor, and othera. The muaie 
opened vrith a charity hymn to old " St Ana's," and 
closed with a burlesque potpourri a la Jullien. Tau- 
bert'a " Lullaby," sclcctiona ttota TVovatare and Tra- 
riata, Warren's "Chrislmaa Carol," snd "Jack 
Frost Oallop " (fat piano,) a solo on the Organ Melo- 
diuDi (Aieiandre), and all aotts of things scDtlmen- 
tal, bright and funny, made up tha programme. 
(Much obliged for invitation ; but ice have not learned 
the art of setting this terrible Jack Frost to music !) 

PHII.ADELFHIA.— The Splendid new opera house, or 
"Academy of Music," was tobeinaoguiated on Toes- 



day eraniog by a promenade coDcert and bait. In a 
few weeks Ht. E. A Marshall, the lessee of the build- 
ing, will commence Dramatic performances in it 
Opera, we presume, will be an occasional guest there, 
as it ia at our Boaloa Theatre .^fidpcroU aays : 

Our ladies ate all io eiUcies about the weekly con- 
certs now given bv the Oermania Band, and the Ha- 
aical FuniTHall is sometimes filled an Saturday after- 
noon by a bevy )tT fair faces, who langh and chat and 
applaud as if Uiey supposed that it all is intended for 
thrir benefit alone. The gentlemen, however, have 
determined that the fair creatures shall not have all 
the pleasure to themselves, and are beginning to mus- 
ter in considerable strength, Happy fellows, those 
Oermaniana. to be surrounded by such a eollcction of 
beautiful taees ; but they deserve it, for a better corps 

Nbw Obieams.— We clip some items fhim the 
Picayune, to serve asspedmensof whatis continually 
going on in the way of opera. 

Theatbb d'Oblbanb, (Jan. 3). — We ate having 

" Robert le Diable'^^is to be performed aitain, with the 
same great caat as before. On New Tear's night, 
there was a jam, to see the " Child of the Regiment," 
which was performed admirably. The comic strength 
of the company is now very great. Nor is tbat of the 
grand side of the troupe lest so. On Monday even- 
tag, M-mes Colson and Bourgeois, and Messrs. La- 
grave, Junca. Magne, &c.. appear in " Huauenola." 

Hr. Boudousqui^ gives us, for our Eighth of Jan- 
uary entertainment, this evening, Verdi's great opera 
of " Jerusalem," ot " Tbe Lombards." M'Uc Muller, 
and HesBTS. Moulin, Junca and Magne have the lead- 
ing parts ia this opera, which has not yet been given 
this season. Wc may look for a fine house on this 
oeeasion, as the operate ever a great favorite, and the 
cast a new and a very strong one. 

(Jan. 10).— This eveniuB the ever favorite grand 
opera of Meyerbeer, "Lea Huguenots," is to be per- 
formed with - '-'- "" *'-- 



Monde." Monday the fine opera "aij'itais Roi," 
by Adam, will be given by Colson and Latouche, De- 
lagrave, Ouillot and Magne. 

(From tie tamt. Dec. 23/— The moaieal taste of 
New Orleaos, out friend Dwight thinks, is quite a 
remarkable reflex of that of Paris. He is partly right 
and partly wrong in this opinion. 

Our French Opera House is situated in the nld, or 
Freoch, part of the city, and there it has been situated 
for nearly, if not quite, half a century. Every year 
the habitua of the Opera ate solicited to engage the 

chairs for the season of five months, for two nights in 
each week- Fridays and Saturdays, which are the 
regular subscription, and, of course, the fashionable 
nights. Besides these, there are performances on 
Sunday (dramatic), Monday and Thursday eveninoa, 
or, as we call them, "the off-nights." On these the 
visitors go in comparative disKabiOt, and the audito- 
rium, in consequence, dope not present the brilliant 
appearance it wears on tbe aubscription nighta. But 
it IS on those that we get tbe fitst taste of a new 
tWyutatit, or a new opera — the sulncribing patrons 
being, perfoicc, content with the second cut at these 
luxuries. 

Now, it is a fact that will make itself apparent to 
any one who will observe, that the French Opera in in a 
'ery great dcgr— " -- '- -' ■- 



very great degree, if not in the larger, supported by 
the people who reside or soiouro out of and above the 
French section of the city. Among the season 
subscribers there will be found, we think, a prepon- 
derance, even, of this part of the population; and 
certainly, if the opera were to be altogether deprived 
of the support of that portion of the community, it 
coold hardly be a profiuhle concern to its conductor. 

True it is, we get most of out operas and all out 
singers from France, but ve are not ready to admit 
that we import our mnaical taste from its capital: 
cartunly not all of it, nor even in any such degree as 
to strike an understanding observer as remarkable. 
A very considerable portion of our population here ia 
German, and we had a proof, the other evening, on 
the occasion of the concert of onr " Athentfe" associ- 
ation, that there is saeh a thing in New Orleans as a 
decided taste for German music ; while English and 
Italian opera, oratorio and concert singinii are reeeived 

show the eiisteoce of aomethlng besides a French 

like ic ■ 

aooompliat _. 

nc are doing and can do in the mnsioal ws^ in New 
Orleans. It is very pleasant and gay here, juat 
now; oannot he run down, and -pass a few weeks 
with ua? 

LouuviLLS, KT^-Ths concert given en Wednes- 
day evening ftir the benefit of l4ie Orphans' Home, 
was well attended, and gave very general satlafaetton 
to the audience. Some of tbe amateurs ({ave evideaee 
of good natural abilities and careful training, and they 
may appropriate to their own use very considerable 
praise. Next Tuesday eveniDg the Orpheus Bodety 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MDSIC. 



will giT« it* fint public concert. Tbi> coditj bu 
been farmed linca the demiH of the old Motut, »nd 

ITie Orpheus ii comijowd of Oerman mugiciiins mostly, 
it not entirel; and will diiconne mo«t eloquent munc. 
On Tue»d»y eyening thcT will be Biaisted by aome of 
.1.. i.„. .„.. .,Tent in the city, and produce Ihe 
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Tnatlod ta tbli Jaonul. 

Kosut'f BeqnienL 

BY A. OULIBICUSf F. 
There exist two works of Mozart, an Oper^ 
and a Mass for the dead. In which the phenonie- 
enon of bis moral individuality nnd his mission as 
a music'iao announi^e themselves with a wonder- 
ful evidence for the crilit: as well as for the biog- 
rftpher. We bare seen under what anspicei Don 
Juan, the opera of opcrsR, taw tbe lig^bt. Mozart 
wrote it in hb finest daji, Id the midst of enjoy- 
ments, earrouncled by glory and in a Btata of 
healtfa, aod jet the great vcnce of death some- 
times reaehed hint in the midst of these thou- 
sands of enubanttng voices; it fpoke every night 
to him. Don Juan thus appears ns the result of 
an equal conflict, or as the equilibrium of two 
contrary influences. The Requiem snnouML'es 
the decisive vittorj of one of them. The opera 
is the nhole probI<?ni of life laid before our eyes ; 
the Man for the dead is its solution ; one leaves 
off with the grave, the other begins there. While 
the investigation instigated by Godtrey Weber 
has disturbed the air of miracle or the ronianiic 
eoto'ing which attached to the historical orijjin of 
the Requiem, it has at the nma time ibrmslty 
con6rme<l the really marvellous Jhing about it ; 
I mean the moral rulation between ihe work and 
its author. It has completely established two 
main points ; first, that the Requiem was the last 
work of Mozart ; secondly, that Mozart, when he 
wrote it, thought he wrote it for himself. • • ■ 
Mozart, keenly occupied with the thought of his 
near death, thinks he finds a hint from Heaven 
In the onler he has just received. Such an im- 
pression Is extremely natural, and one cannot see 
why it should have operated with more or less 



power on the mind of the sick man, had the work 
been ordered by one of ha acquaintances instead 
of by an unknown porsan. But perhaps he look 
Count Walsegg or his messenger ti'be a euper- 
naturnl being or the angel of deallr ifi person I 
We leave these famiei fo the poets, who have 
celebrated Ihe last moraenls of Mozart ; they can 
fiiul no place in a biojiMphy, from which, as my 
readers already know, they are excluded by sev- 
eral aecredited and ratbei; prosaic facts; for in- 
stance, the ducats paid beforehand, the confessed 
delay, Ihe offer of increased compensation. One 
may helieve in a hint from another world, with- 
out having to imagine lliat tbe pc: 



which I 



I prem. 



theroaeivea initiated into the mysteries of fate. 
Have we not seen sic^fe persons turn pale at the 
scream of an owl, and others make their will 
when they have heard a doz howl beneath their 
window ? Surely an individual who orders a 
funeral mass of a musician 1^0 feeh himself cm 
iTie brink ol the grave, seems a much more sig- 
nificant and trustworthy opieti of death than a 
four-footed be»si, that Cbwls, or a bird that shrieks 
oBl in the gloom of night. • • * • It is (or 
us a want of the heart and a duty of the writer to 
recur to particulars already related in tbe form 
of a simple biography. 

It will be remembered that Mozart in leara 
embraced his friends in Frague, whom be did not 
hope to see aftain- As soon as he gels home he 
completes what he has still left to do upon tbe 
ZauberfiBle ; he directs in person the first repre- 
sentations of ibis opera. And now he is pressed 
to fulfil his obligations and finally to employ in a 
work of some extent the high church style, which 
he so greatly loved, and to which he had devoted 
the most persevering studies, of which the labors 
of his childhood and youth, as for instance, bis 
MUericordian Domini and bis Daviilde penilenle, 
the extracts from Handel wbieh he preserved in 
his portfolios, and finally his Aae cerum corput 
and the Chorale in the ZauberfioLe, prove. Mo- 
zart sets himself to work to commence the Re- 
quiem, when a thought, which had without doubt 
seized upon his soul from the day of (be order, 
illumined his dawning conception like a B»sb of 
lightning. Terrible light ! This grave, for which 
harmonious tears are asked of bim, is his own. 
No doabt, no hope more— be must die I Every 
moment this depressing ihounht gains more con- 
Bi?tcnty, and fixes irself more firmly in the siuk 
man's mind ; but the itisptration which be draws 
from it, lends him thus far unknown immeasura- 
ble, supernaturai powers. lie writes, and all else 
is forgotten. Henceforth the night may follow 
the day, or the day the night ; for the minstrel of 
eternity there is do time more. The light, which 



once more rises, .wi|hoi|t bringing hope to him, 
Ihe darkness which envelops tbe earth, without 

lappipg.him in repoee, leave him and find hioi 
always io the tame place, thinking, writing, with- 
out any cessation. Ad inexpressible interest, a 
painful iuspiralion, chains bim to this labor, whielr 
is his last business in this worid ; and' yet he sees 
death at the end of hb labor ; he sees him oppo- 
site himself — as be moves, approaches nearer and 
nearer, with hb hollow eyes and hideous skeleton 
grin. He sees him, and the fear of not being 
able to bring the sublime hymn to an end, driv«s| 
him to more and more strenuous toil. The pagea 
of the Requiem are filled, and the Jifii of- ibe in- 
spired singer melts away like the remains of a 
wax caudle, whii:h burns before the image of the 
Savior, and which, as in tears of devotion, con-~ 
sumes drop by drop its last existence. 

Bat hasten as the musiciau would, the inexora- 
ble phantom was quicker than he was ; he coold 
not complete tha work. 

Scarcely bad Mozart \aJi himself upon his 
death-bed, when we see a sudden and hi^py 
change lake place in his (orlaB9>- .Already b^ 
the popular success of tbe ZauberjtSle taught all 
Germany to speak bis name with pride j already 
all contemporary celebrities begin to pale belbrv 
bis wonderful star ; yet a few years and (his star 
wouM with its immeasurable ness and its splendor, 
have filled the whole musical horizon of Europe. 
Even fortune, tired out, and ashamed to pen»- 
cule the great man longer, reached out to him the 
hand of reconciliation. They had given him an 
honorable position ; orders poured in on all sides. 
And when at last the path of success, of glory and 
of independence seemed to open bcfare him, 
which everj'thing had prophecied for him from 
his cradle, which musicians Without a future had 
traversed before his eyee with rapid andlriDm- 
pbant steps; wben finally fi>rtune seemed dia- 
posed Io shower her favors over him, ah, then it 
was too late I God cdlcd the laborer to himself 
at the moment when he was about to graap the 
reward for all hb earthly (oil I Is there any- 
thing finer and more dramatic in tbe infinite 
drama of human destiny, Ihan this development, 
which coincides with the cataslropba ? than this 
young man, who called bimaelf Moiart, and for 
whom the tardy justice of contemporaries w 
nothing but the fit^t homage of posterity 7 — this 
crowned and dying wresller, who iu the bitler- 
ncis of bis heart exclaims : And note miHi 1 go 
aiDay,}Mt token J might live qxiieth/ 1 noip leave 
my Art, when, no more lie slave 0/ fashion, no 
longer chained by speculators, I might/ullow the 
impuise 0/ mij feeling*, and write fnelg and inde- 
pendently ju*t what my heart inspire! me I Now 
must I/orsake mg family, my poor children, in the 
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very 'iiunn«n( vAen I ihould have been in a eandi- 
tion to promde better for their welfare ! 

Tliai he Fpake, and tbii k> touching ipeech, bo 
calcnUUd 10 draw tears, wu after all but a mia- 
t«k« in the lipa of tlie predestined man. No — 
Uozart WM neither ihe slave of fashion nor the 
feot-ball ol *pecuUlon,'.'but the inslruTncnt of 
Proridence. If be wa^ not fnte in the thoiL-e of 
bis labon, it was becaute his free fboli'e in the 
foture would'not have EerTed the csaae of mnsiu 
io well H the fatality of cirvu instances, which he 
obeyed against his will. He was obliged to po, 
because bis misnon was at an eod ; he had to 
leave his Art, but not before be had altainpd its 
bigbest summit What should he have made 
after Don Juan, after his last Symphonies, after 
the overture to the ZauberftlUe, and after the 
Requieml Hs must have ceased -lo live white 
yet a young man, because his vital powers were 
exhaDsted (lo to aay) by the production of supar- 
buman works ; a genius growing: old would have 
been incapable of these ; the condition and the 
price of such was necessarily an early end. He 
left bis wife and children nothing ; but ibe inher- 
itance of a name ever dear and glorious id the 
■Demory of nations mnat have shaped itself fniit-' 
fnlly in the hands of Providence- The widow's 
was an honorable lot, the orphans received a 
good education. Ab, if our hero could have 
tbonght more cheerfully or more resignedly, in 
these fearful moments, upon something else than 
hia approaching death and those sLrongeat, sweeC- 
eit lies of nature, which it threatened to sunder; 
if it had been posuble for him to cast a calmer 
hxA backwards, and to recapitulate that wonder- 
fiil life, which in ten years included more Ihao a 
century ; if the most glorious annals of Art which 
lira foond regirtered in the catalogue of his works 
coold ,hare vnlbMed Ibemidvei before the eyes 
of the dying man in a long perspective of imper- 
ishable bannonio, ihea Mozart would have 
understood his destiny ; complaint would have 
grown dnmb upon his lips, and' be would have 
left the earth aa the Christian victor leaves Ibe 
battle-field, commending his actions to the heav- 
enly mercy. 
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THE TSSNCH BORH. 

The hora is a noble and melancholy inatrument ; 
the espresMon of its quality of tone, and of its 
sonoronaneB, are, nevenheless, not thora which 
anfit it for figurine in soy kind of piece. It 
blends eanly with the general harmony; and the 
compowi^-cven the least skilful— may, if be 
cboosF, uiher make it play an important part, or 
* oaefol but subordinate one. No master, in my 
Opinion, bas ever known bow to avail himself of 
its poweia more originally, more pnelically, and at 
tbeMtnetinieituMvi-oaipli-tclT, than Weber. In 
bis tbree fin««t woi^s, Ct^rim, Euryanllie, and 
Dtr FreiieUUx, ba causes the horn to speak a 
laiHDase aa admirable as it is novel; a. language 
which Udhal and Beethoven alone seem to have 
cemprehended before him, and of which Meyer- 
beer, better than any one, has maintained ihe 
fnrity. The bom is, of all orchestral instruments, 
that which Gluck wrote least well for; the simple 
tospection oT one of his woits suffices to lay bare 
bis want of skill in this respect We muni how- 
ever qtwte, as a stroke of genius, ihoae tbree nofea 
of tba bom imilating the conch of Chanm in the 
wr from Alcette.- "Charon now caUs tbeeT 



They are middle Ch, given in unison by two boros 
in D; but the author having conceived thn idea 
of causing the bvlls of each to be closed, it follows 
thnt the two instruments serve mutually as a 
sordine, and the sounds, inleri'lanhing, assume a 
dislant accent, and a uavfnious quality of tone, 
of the moat stmnge and dramiitic efli-ct. 

So<sini, in the hunting-ntrain of the second act 
of GuiUaume T«/i, raniuived the idea o( csusing 
a dialoniu phrase 10 be executed by four E\^ boms 
in unison. It is vvry original. When four horns 
are thus nnileil, eitiier in a sustained air, or in a 
rapid pa.«snge which lyquirw the use of iloaed 
sounds and oppu sound-i, it is far belter (unle« 
the idea be based on this very vsrieiy and 
inequality of sounds) to put tbem all in different 
keys; the open Kiuiids on wme.thoaconipeiisaring 
rhe small sonorousness of the eorresponding cloied 
sounds on others, preserve ihe Iwlante, and pve 
to the scnie of the lour combined horns a kind of 
hoinoiieni-ouenegs. Thus, while the horn in C 
gives the E^ (ilnsed), if the horn in E\) gives 
Ihe C (open), the horn in F ibe Bt) (oiien), and 
a horn in Bh the F (closed), there results from 
these four different qualities a quailruj^e T.\) of s 
very beautiful tone; and, evidently, it is nearly 
the same with all the others. 

I have said that the horn is a noble and melan- 
choly instrument, no( withstanding those jocuiul 
hunting Jfouriskei so of^en quoted. In fiii'l, the 
gaiety of these strains arises rather from the 
melody itself, Chan from Ihu quality of tone of ihe 
horns; hunting flourishes are only really /ocunt/ 
when played on truinpelf,~~»n instrument little 
musical, whose piercinjt sound, even in the open 
air, bears no resemblance to the cho^le and 
reserved voice of the horn. By forcing in a 
particular way the emiinion of the air from the 
tube of a horn, it ia brouahl, however, lo resemble 
that of the trumpet; which is called nuking the 
sounds brasfy. 

This may somelimea be done with excellent 
effect, even on closeil notes. When there is need 
to force the open notes, composers generally 
require the performers — in order to give the 
sound all possible roughness — to Cake off the bella 
of ihi'ir instruments; and^ey then indicate the 
condition of the hvra by theae words: — "Bell* 
off." A magnificent example of the employment 
of this means is to be found in the final outburst 
of the duBt in MShuI's Euphraryne eC Coradin: — 
" Gardei vouii de la jalousie." Still under the 
influeni'e of ibis fearful yell of Ihe horns, Gr^try 
one day answered somebody who asked him hia 
opinion of ibis tempestuous duet: — '■ It is enoujih 
to split the roof of the theatre with the sculb of 
the audience I" 

THE TRUMrET. 

The quality of tone of the trumpet is noble and 
brilliaut ; it i-uiis with warlike idea^, with cries of 
fury and of vengeance, as wirh son;:s of triumph ; 
it lends itself to the expression of all energetic, 
lofty, and grand senlimenls, and to the majority 
of tragic accents. It may even figure in a jocund 
piece ; provided the joy assume a character of 
impulse or of pomp end grandeur. 

Moiwithstanding the real toltineis and dlstin- 
goi'hed nature of its quality in tone, there are 
few instruments that have been more degraded 
than the trumpet Even including Beethoven 
and Weber, every composer — not ex<:e[iling 
Mozart — baa persisted in either confining it to the 
unworthy limits of Gllingn-up, or in causing it to 
sound two or three commonnlace rhythmical 
formuln; as vapid and ridiculous, as they are 
incompatible, very often, with the character of the 
pieces in which they occur. This detestable 
practice is at last abandoned ; all compoeers, now- 
a-days, of any merit and atyle, make aix-ord with 
tbeir melodicat designs, with their form of accom- 
paniment, and with the trumpet's powers of sound, 
all the latitude, the variety, and indeiiendence 
which ihe nature of the instrument sfiords. It 
luu needed ^moat a century for the attainment of 
this much. 

TrvmpeU with pinltmt and vilh cytinden have 
the advanta^te of being aUe, like the horns with 
pistons, to give all the intervals of the chromaiic 
scalo. Tbey have lost nothing of the qnaliQr of 



the onlinary trumpet, by the snpep-addition of 
these fai-ilittes; and iheir correctness of intonalion 
is nrisfaclory. The trumpets wiih cylinders are 
the best : they will soon come into general use. 

Keyed trumpet*, still employed in some Italian 
orchestras, cannot be compared to tbem in this 
respect 



The comet k pistons is very moch the fashion 
in France at present, particularly in a certsm 
musical worid when elevation and purity of style 
ore not considered essential qualities; and it has 
thus become the indispensable solo instrument for 
quailrilles. galops, airs with variations, and other 
second-rate compositions. IIh hnbit which exists 
now-a-dnys of hearing in ball orchestras melodies 
devoiit of all oriifinality and disiinclion ezei-uteil 
on this instrument, tocether with the character of 
its quality of tone, which has neither the nobleness 
of the horn, nor the loftiiiejw of Ihe trumpet, 
renders the introdui-lion of Ihe cornet k pistons 
into the high mclodial style a matter of great 
dilSculiy. It mny fijitire there wiih advantage, 
however ; hiit very rarely, and on condition of its 
niaving only phrnses of large i-onstruution and of 
indinpulable dignilv. Thus, the rilornello of the 
trio in Kabert le DUible, " O my eon," 8cc, suits 
well with ihe cornel k pistons. 

Joi'und melodies will always have to fear from 
this instrument a loes of a portion of their noUi-- 
ne^, if ihey have any, or, if they have none — an 
addiiionnl trivialitv. A phrase which mieht 
appear tolerable, played on violins, or on wootlen 
wind instruments, would become poor and detest- 
ably vulgar, if brought out by the snapiiing, n<Nsy, 
bold sound of the comet k piston*. This danger 
is obviat^l if the phrase be of such a nature that 
It cHn be pinred at the same time by one or more 
trombones ; the grand sound of which then covers 
and ennobles that of the comet Employed in 
harmony, it blends extremely well with the 
general mass of bran instruments; it serves to 
complete the chords of ibe Irumpeis, and to 
contribute to the orchestra those diatonic or 
chromatic groups of notes, which, on account of 
their rapidity, suit neither the trombones nor the 



Herr Dont'i Hew Open. 

(Tmulat^ ftir tbaLond. Hn>. Wnrld, Itsm tba "Ka» Bo- 

A new opera is an event fbr every theatre, 
especially for one of ihe first lank. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the moet general interest should 
be manifested in the produ<'tion of a new opera 
by the Capellmeister, Herr Dorn. This interest 
■as necessarily more lively in Berlin, as, from 
the position of the composer, and the extraordinary 
fuc^cesn of his last opera, Uie NieMun^n, public 
expectation was rwaed to Ihe highenl pili-h. The 
opera is railed £in Tog in Riu*!ond (A Day in 
RuMta). Ihe text being laken from the French by 
that skilful librello writer. Herr Grtinbaum, who 
bas portioned out his subject into three acta, of 
which the laat is, properiy speaking, to be consid- 
ered only as a ballet conclusion of the whole, and 
is, therefore, not to be included in it But the 
two acts alone are, perhaps too long and circnm- 
stsntial for the subject, because the action is really 
not sufficiently great to be limited to a few dram- 
atic si'enes. if it is intended to excite any inierert. 
A noble Rusdan discovers, immediately after hn 
marriage, that hisyourg bride is far from possessing 
amiable qualities, and determines lo cure her in a 
peculiar manner.* He sets out for St. Fetersburgh, 
and proi-eeds to a jiMner*s, adopting measures for 
the carriage, in which his young bride Is travelling, 
to break down in the neigfalwrhood, so that the 
lady is compelled lo seek refuge in the house of 
the joiner, while the laiter mends the vehicle. 
She here finds her husband as a wurkman, and is 
not a little astonished at a noble counteai, like 
hereelf. being married to such a person. The 
deception practised by her huaband excites her 
aniier to the highest pitch. After the most decided 
efiorta have been made in the joiner's work-shop, 
on the part of the youthful wife, to strike fear ioto 
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Th« (trie of arrhitMlDrt ji ■JniplB and imponng, 
bYIiI judii-JoDaly adiiitcd to the nixed mtterial. The 
front hai five high sn-hed door« e i tend ing along m 
projrrlion of ninetv feet, and one fcrmnd window at 
Mi'ti eKtramitj. Over the doon ii ■ lolid (tons 
hnlrooT. The openniKS of tho »econcl story— the 
eviernal appearanre of the home being onl* tmi 
eiorien — rormpond wiih tho»e of the first. On the 
Eide KtcectH, ihere are thirteen limiJar openiDga to 
each Mory, five of them being doom in the firtt, 
protected hIso by h none bHlcony. The height of 
ibe l>uildini; u apparenilv ihoat aeveoty feet It U 
altoccther exreediiigly wd) conceived. 

AcpcBi to the interior i* provided hy lite doon, 
earh ten ftet wide on tba BroHd-street front, and an 
eqnsl number on eath side street, making ihe total 
opsninBH in the tle«r IW feet— dial ribn ting the andi- 
encB ^iM exits in different directions, and innuring 
the di'aring of a full house in a vcrv few minmes. 
Tho front doora extend along a line of 73 ftet, 
pivtng sdmlMiun lo a vcstihnie of tlio same length 
and ten ft-et deep. At each side of ihe veatibnle are 
tieket-offlees. commuirii-ating renpeclivcly with the 
rnHnajiers' iind dirwiorj' roomjt, aliont 95 feet square, 
which occniiy Ihe iwo front corners of ihe building. 
The«e rooms -are provided with fire- proofs of the best 
dpscriplion, and have pri%'atc doors coaimunicaling 
with other riepaniuenU of the building. A ticket- 
offli-e on Loi-nsl street, for the upper tiers of boKea, 
also opens directly into the innna^er's room, tbns 
bringing two of the receivers under his immediate 

Pssuing thmuEh the front vestibule by arched 
doors, correspiincling in number and sixa with those 
of the exterior, the grand vestibule is reached — a 
noble apanmeni, ninety feet wide and thirty feet 
deep, it i* flunked by two gnind slairwxyB, each 
thirteen feet wide, nnd rising right and left parallel 
to the front of the house. The inner whII of this 
hall is pierced lir d>ors opposite to those in front, 
also rorrenpondin|c In proportions with then. Be- 
tween the diiors are pilaxiers. These and the walls 
are fVescoed in imitallon of various fine marbles, and 
(he ceiling is relieved by deep and enriched pnnelt. 
The newel-poals of the stairways are very nauiva, 
of carved walnut, forming the base of stands of llie 
same nnterial. which snpporleletrant gilt candelabms, 
lopped hy lironne Mercuries. A handsome chandelier 
decoriles the centre of the hall. Proceeding inward 
on the same floor the loiiby of the nnrquet circle li 
entered, which compasses the aaditorinin. It li 
iWrti^n feet wide, except at the extremities, whera 
it upprani-bn 
to nine feet. 

eommuniciiie* with 

the other with a genUrnan's. A'handiione tllipticiu 
siairrase affords iiiterioi' commnniration with the first 
and second tien of boaes, and ondcr Ihe graitd front 
stairwsTs access in had lo the genttemen'a rvfTMhincnt 
room In Ihe basement, which is eighty hy hrty leel. 
From the lobby, thus deacribed, admission it had 
to the parquet-cirele, and to the parqoet, by several 
doors and correB|>onding ables at convenient dit- 
tancea The lohhiea ot the other tien are of the 
same proportions as the lower That of the next of 
principal floor connects iritb tba dreas-circle, and on 
the front with the Fosv or ipand saloon. This is a 
verr beaniiCui apartneut borh In proponioiu and 
Btvie- It is oyer the entrance and grand veaiibniei, 
90 feet long and 40 feel wide, with a groined ceilinr 
3& feet hiiih. It is lighted hy fl*e great arched 
casement windows 16 feet wide each over the front 
doors, and opening upon the stone balcony above 
described. Al each extremity it communicates with 
large and eleganl lounging or refreahnieot rooms, 
and also with the main stairways. Throughont its 
ientcth on both sides are sinieen Itoman Ionic coh 
nmns in full relief upon pilasiera and surmonnted by 
ornate entablature. Ten brilliant glass e.handelieia 
depend from the spring of the arches in the ceiling, 
and between the archeii doon il either extremity are 
4ery large mirrors. The walls of Ibis sampruoiu 
room are while, hnt wilt be frescoed when sufficiently 
seasoned. On the name floor, and pertaining to the 
dre»<-<'ircle lobby are Indies' and gentlemen's private 
retiring-room, aim of simple dimensioos- Sach 
upper story is similariy provided. TheM sniles of 
rooms with their ante-rooms sre on the north and 
south sides of ihe buildini: — the anie-roams having 
large high doors corrrsponding with the aid ! window! 
— ilie doon when shut serving to exrlurle perfei-tly 
the noise of the strerl, or when open in Summer to 
admit the outer air. Ateach extremiiyortlie lobbiea 
adjacent to the slHge-deparlment, and at each angle 
of them adjacent lo the front of the lioute are stair- 
ways (other than those alresdy meniionedj seven 
(eet wide. Tliese make in nil seven stairways in the 
anilieni'e department of about SO feet gross width, 
distribuieil around ila enljre periphery, and all at 
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Ihe whole plebeian net, and oa the part of ihe 
taller to behave in the best possible manner 
towards tbeir visitor, the autliorilies tiake thvir 
appearance, and carry off the entire compEiny. 
The scene is now transported to the castle of tlie 
Count, End tbe laitcr's sister espouevg so for the 
canse of the youthful wife as lo manifest her 
willingness to aid her in obtainin[[ a sep^tralion 
from ihe joiner'e journeyman. The lady, who, in 
the meantime, feels more ami more disposed lo 
love her hnsband, regrets this, and, while she is 
still hesitating what resolution to adopt, the siip- 
poeed journeyman enters, and the tjueation of a 
divorce is thus quashed of itself. The condudlng 
ballet ends the whole mo^t pleasingly. The 
explanation afierwards is Vfry simple, arid contains 
no really comic motives. Whatever comic element 
there may be in the book consists merely in the 
delineation and treatownl of separate traits and 
situations. The moat piquant scene of this 
description occurs at the beginning of the second 
act, where the baroness draws a picture of the 
effect which ifill be produced, at the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. by so strange a marriase- She calls 
10 mind a Lord Chamberlain, an equerry, and a 
general's wife, who speaks broken German or 
French. This is a spttcies of comicality which is 
merely external, but, when rtMidered by so lalenteU 
and delicate a dramatic artist as Mile. Johnona 
Wagner, it produccaa decided elTeet, and obtained 
an extraordinary degree of success during the 
•hole represenlation. The composer, whose skill 
in exfirewing ntudcally [-oinii; situations of this 
kind is univeraally acknowledged, employs tbe 
masical means at hia disposal very effectively in 
tliia instance alsa Out of the grand air, likewise, 
sung by the Baroness pruvious to this scene, and 
in which she draws a picture of the brilliant round 
of parties and balls in Paris (for in the Baroness 
we have lo fancy a character in which a certain 
amount of good nature ii united to a partiality for 
external magiiiGcBnee, and an aristocratic, social 
mode of life), the composer has produced an 
"laresting whole. The whole compo«tion, and 
t alone its Erst arrangement and plan, tbrms a 
taatefullr finished piece of music. We must 
especially acknowledge tbe skill with which entire 
paasagoa frooi Webw, Mont*, t»)whr, U-^erbeer, 
biCm are interwoven in tbe sutb^ir's inlenttons (far 
tbe Baroness has even to dance in this air, which 
task,i Al Ptpita, Vile. Wagner executes with tbe 
best poMble taste, by implying rather than actually 
evrying it out). Although this is tm ornamenta- 
liOB composed of borrowed plumes, and imparts 
lo tbe munc tbe stamp of a pleasing pov-pourri, 
we must promittently notice the technical skill 
which has, notwithstanding, produced one whole 
out of this scene. Wbether such a style at treat- 
ment is one to be artistically joatified, and whether 
it ought to be adopted in opera, even in comic 
opera, is another queidon. The Inspector's 
" Knulenlied" (Knoul-eong), also, is very cleverly 
worked out, painting and ponrayin); the ntuation 
in Ihe moat lively bshion. Whether it will 
produce a comic impression on every audience is 
a question we will leave undecided, for ihia wtmid, 
perhaps, depend on tbe manner in which the 
entire libretto was received. Should it, however, 
find a cold reception, people would scarcely be 
inclined impartially and justly to appreciate Ibe 
musical talent contained in ihe composition. As 
it appears to as, tbe princip^ fault of Ihe mark is 
Ibat Ihe composer should have employed his talent 
and his art on a subject which ntay, potaibly. 
[iroduce at the very outset an unfavorable impn!«- 
sbn. Stilt, itianot beyond tbe limits of possi^lily 
that, by omitting certain portions, these drawbacks 
might be surmounted, and a more favorable result 
assured lo ihe whole. We were very agreeably 
impressed with a ballet fugue, which begins ihe 
third act. It is, al any rate, something now to 
write a complete fugue for a dance. True it is, 
that for the perfect success of this piece we require 
as excellent a cnrps-de-baUet as that which we 
possess, and as admirable a maVre-<le-ballet aa -M. 
r>iglioni. But, Iiowever this may be, the effect 
of tnu ensemble is, in the higiheat degree, allractive. 
The dances of the third act are, in consequence, 
of a very pleasing character. The first act, which 
must be improved by curtailmenta in tbe music. 



contains deiachc4 passages, which are altraclive 
and musically pleaidng, but weakened by want uf 
interest in the story, which i-oiitains too little 
aciion. There is not the slightest doubt that, 
when if has received the necessary aliera'ions, the 
work will gain on the public- We must, however, 
leave it to ibe eompOKcr lo display ihe proper tact 
under such circunistani-os. As the Bnroness 
atftnds nui prominently in the foreground, and as 
Mite. Warner is a most ailroirable repreaenlaiive 
of ihep^rt. to her belongs a principal share of the 
manife^taiions of applause with which the work 
wa.4 greeted. The olber parts, which, al-0, were 
well supiHjrteil (Madame Hi'rreuburg-Tuciek, 
the Countess PnWka; Herr Formes, tbe Count 
— and joiner's v>uriieyman; Herr Krau»e, the 
master-joiner; Herr Bost, the inspector; and 
Mile, tiuy, the joiner's dau<>hter) jiouess anima- 
tion, when reg^nled separately; they coniain, 
also, many ph'ssing and happy musical etfects, 
and will come out mopu strongly when the whole 
is more concentrated. M.iy the comjioser find 
some happy honm fiir this purpoec. The audience 
rc'eived tbe opera favorably ; the i.-ompo<er was 
called on after the firtf act, and coniiiilemblo 
applause b«»towed on the artists.— Berlin, Dec. 28. 



Thb Gamut av Odors.— Scents appear to 
inffuenee the smelling nerves in certain definite 
degrees. There is an it were ait oi'tave of odours, 
like an oi-tave in miiuc Certain odours blend is 
unison like the notes of an instrument. For 
instance almond, IieUoCrope, vanilla, and orange 
bloasora blend together, eai:h producing different 
degrees' of a nearly .<iinilar impn-s<ion. Again, 
we hnve i^itron, lemon, verbena, and orange peel, 
forming a higlier octave of smellii. which blend in 
a similar manner. Tbe figure is completed by 
what are called semi-odours, such as rotie and 
rose-geranium for the half-note; petty^in, the 
note ; neroly, a black key, or htill-noie ; followed 
by jUur ^orange, a full nolc. Then we have 
palchoiily, aandal-wiMxl, and vitiverl, with many 
others running into eaiih other. — Pusie'aArtof 
Perfumery, 2nd Editian. 



Th* Kow Grand Ogprt Hon— ij Wiiladf IpMa. 

(SpmW Cormpoadinn eT (b> Nsw Y«k TrlbDu ) 
Philadelphia. Monday, Jan. U, ISST. 
It is now ahflul sixteen yeara since the project of 

, , well on 

of that city in population, 
wealth and musical i-nllnre, as of Ihe financial 
emharrassnient commencini; In 1837, and which had 
then (in lUO) prostrated credit and enterprise all 
over the counlry. In fare, however, of these 
disadvintagea, our Quaker neighbon were Ihe fint 
community in America to enieriiin seriously the 
scheme of a lyrical and dramatic insiiiulion com- 
parable in all puinia to ihe laigestand most complete 
in Europe, and lo this end the attempt ao far proa- 
pered that an adequate tot was secured, and sabvcrip- 
tions for the buiMing made to the amount of about 
two hundred thousand dotlan. 

Al this point, owing to tbe difficuldes referred lo, 
lbs effort was alwnduned. To the archileclunil, 
economicaL moral and artistic fealurea of that enter- 
prise, however, is due wbauver has since been 
achievwl in the same direction in our City of New 
York and elsewhere in ihe United Slates. 

Ths PhilHdclphin Acarlcmy of Music, which is 
inaugurated to-iiighl by ihe greatest ball ever gi^en 
in the diy, is a most honoralde approximation to the 
realilv of the oriiiimil projiTi which I have just men- 
tioned. "The Academy fai-cs eastward on Broad 
Urvec — a noMe avenne one hundred and twcntv feet 
wide, bi>wriing ihe old ciiv-plol between tbe Uela- 
ware and Schnvlkil! rivers, at iho di-lani-e of alnut 
a mile from each. Tbe noi-tbcrn flank of ihe houte 
is on Locust street and ihe southern on ground 
reserved for the purp<>se, so aa lo insulate it hy a 
court of adequate wiilth. Clieslnul street, whera 
fashionahlo shop*, and Wiiliiut, where fsshionahlo 
dwellings, predominate, are rospeclivelj only seven 
and five hundred feet disiant. The buildinic is one 
hundred and forty feet front, one hondreil and fifty 
feet in the rear, and two hundred and thiny-ciuht 
rcetdeep. Tho material of the first sioty is brown 
sioue. the superior walls uf the fliiest pressed brick, 
the cornice of iron, sande^l I'l correspond with the 
basement, and the roof of plaic* of galvaniwd iron. 
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Ih«ir Teai<e<-tiTa basoi within 10 or 1 5 feet of (he exit 
doors. The Mop" of .ihe amire irn heiiTv und plnnk, 
the balluMera oiik, nnd the rhil» ma«Bi»a wiilnut. 
The willa are frEKroed lo reaemhls blwka of Sienna 
marMa. The io^-hy walls are tuslefully panncled. 
and also freecoert to rp present mrioua del irate 
narblei. They are furtlicr deroraied hy lonie 
column* lit tho hend of the Ftnir-hallB. and lighted by 
ebaodeliera of norcl and appropriate designs. 



The Encore Swindle. 

[Fnm FoiKh.] 

Mr. Punch cannot ret'Ojinize oiore tban ft ainpiln 
TiBW, upon tho Biibjei't of an encore. Bat bii 
own prelemaiunil wisilom and reftituds — he 
Bitmits th<> fact with due humiliation — sniftlimea 
prevent bis makini; nllowant'ea for the iznorance 
and injuptiL-e of' olhei?. Ht: will thererore con- 
dt!*cen<l upon the pn-tipnt oi'i'a.'<ion, In e^plain how 
tbe matter in question stands. He is moved 
ihereto bv a variety of corrpfponi^ence whiuh has 
twen addri-ssi-il to him, and by an ariii'le in the 
Musical Worhl, in which somn ridicnloua provin- 
dal cenBorps opon Mr. Sinia Bcpve^the voi'alist, 
are disposed of by a reply so unanawprable that 
It has already curiied ihe wrath of Ihe iliosical. 
For. it w in imperfectly edui'aird nature to begin 
to revile when it ceaivs to rpason. 

Cotnplaints were made, and what in the prov- 
inces pMv«a for sarcxsm wa.> li't fly afsainal the 
dn^r we have nani<>d. for his exi-usin? himeelf, 
00 the ground of indisposiiion, from fulfilling a 
certain ensiaiPtnent. Now Mr. Pumh has orra- 
rionally had his gnod-humnred joke with Mr. 
lUfve; on this Bunjwt. and begs to premise that 
nothing herein contained wilt bar Mr. Punch of 
hia right to fay juet what he likes to Mr. Reeves 
or anybody else. Nor, again, will Mr. Punch's 
condeKending lo joke upon the tubject, in any 
manner previrnt his recognition of Mr. Reeves ai 
one of the most wlinirabte artists in the world. 
Nunc tunc, as Virgil might have taid, it he had 
chosen. 

The answertothesB complaints is, that Brilish 
audienees consist of swindlera. It is shown that 
Mr. B«eve!>, in common with many other artists, 
is compelled by a dishonest Briti?^ public lo do 
doubln the work which Ee contracts to do. It ie 
art fort(( by extnfcis from the newspapeir, detail- 
ing a bng provincial tour (during whirh Mr. 
Reeves haa not once tiiiled to appear when due.) 
that the audiences have always exacted from him 
precisely twice the tiuantrty of mnsiu which they 
peru en^tled lo ask. They have habitually en- 
cored every thing. And when an exhausteJ 
singer han ventured to substitute something else 
for the fatiguing air which is dishonestly rrde- 
manded, they have encon-d the substitution. The 
ronarquence of this selfish injustice whs that 
Rt^ves, lackin<! ihe courage of Alboni and Mario, 
who will seldom " take" an encore, got knoi'ked 
np, not being a mere singing machiue, and had 
tn ^ive his throat and lungs a few dnya' holiday. 
TUs bronght out provincial censure and sarcasm, 
completely met. as it appears to Mr. Punch and 
every honest person, by the Mimical World. 

By what right, we beg to atk, does an auditor 
cheat and rob an artist by encoring? A play 
bill announces that if you will pay a specific sutii 
you shall have a specific song. You pay the 
money, (or go with an order,) and vou demand 
twice tho mu-ic you have bargained fur. Doyou 
serve anybody else ao except an artist ? If yo^ 
buy a pair of trousers, anil they please you, do 
you encore those trousers, that is, require Ihe tail- 
or to give jou another pair ? Do vou encore a 
doienofoysters. asking the secondlotfor noth- 
ing bewuse the first were sweet and succu- 
lent ? Do you encore a portrait, and because a 
punter has succeeded ailinirably in taking your 
likenesa, do you dap and stamp about liis studio 
untd he painls you another copy for nothine? 

But " O r says John Bull and M™. Bull, with 
their usual vulgarity, '■ these are real things, with 
a value, while ■ sonj-'a nothing but air (hair, vety 
likely, Mr*. Bull calls it) coming oat of a man's 
IDOUlh; anil it bai no value, and he ought to be 
van- proud that we are pleased with him." 

Get oDt of the theatre, you old idioU I Get out, 



Ton dishonest old ignorant wretches, and go to 
Mr. Spurgeon. or a police magistrate, or fome- 
bodv, and learn your duly to your neighbor 1 Get 
out.' we tell JOU 1 

And yet why should Mr. Punch be wrath with 
yout Your fat!icrs ihouiiht in Ihe same way 
about books, and wondered at an author's impu- 
dence in calling mere wonts by (he sacred name 
of properly. And Ihe notion is not quite extinct 
yet. There, we retract, we feel compassion for 
Y011, yon oh] creatures, not anger. You may stay, 
but mind this. You have no right to steal mut^ic. 
If yourhouseokaid stole your snub-nosed Patty's 
dogs'fl-eared copy of the " Troubailour" from the 
pianoforte, you wouM call that housemaid a thief, 
and send for a policeman. What are you, that 
steal four songs in one evening ? Take that hint 
to heart, and when next you arc delighted with 
an effort that it has coat an artist years of expen- 
wveand laborious study lo bring to the perfection 
that enchants yon, and you feel disrwred to cheat 
him outof it again, remember snub-nosed Patty 
and her doa'a-cared music. 

Were Mr. Punch a manager, he would borrow 
a hint from the omnibus, and write across the 
curtain— ^H Eneorea must be paid /or— and the 
monuy-laker should go round, attended by a de- 
tective, to require a second payment ofthe price 
of admission. On the other hand, if it could be 
shown that singers, or mnaic-aellera, or friends 
with orders, had caused the encore, (for all Boria 
of iTii'ks are resorted to in oriler to puff up 
indifferent wares,) the night's salary ofthe sinser 
supposed to bo benefited should be forfeited to 
the General Theatrical Fund. Aa Mr. Punch is 
not a manager, he obligingly makes a present of 
these suggestiona lo the editor of the Musical 
World. 



A Letter from Hr. Batter. 

BoSTOK, Jan. 3i, I8ST. 
To Ike Editor of tie Jovmal of M<aic .- 

DexB SiB— You ask an explanation of the motive 
which prompted me to call my Trio " Sardanapa- 



« I % 



on, let m 



say I 



word about the malive wfaic^ induced me t( 

Pianists, as a general thing, have lo contend with 
a prejudice, which denies them Ihe capability of wri- 
ting anything but tha trashy hohbiea of display, with 
which the; someiimes enrich their publishers, and 
most always hart the influence of good mnsic. Feica, 
Litolff, Liiit, Willmera, Charles Meyer and Sahiii- 
Blcin have never been supposed lo write anything 
bat easy, tickling, sentimental titbits, clad in gor- 
geous and brilliant array. £acb of these men, how- 
ever, has proved by one or two compositions, thai 
they have got the faculty ofwriting something good, 
let the treatment of this very faculty be ever so poor. 
I do not mean lo say by thai, and cannot affirm as a 
true musician, that any of the six above meniioned 
pianiats haa created ■ steriing and standard composi- 
tion, whose themes and working up ol themes may 
astonish fulure generations, and throw a magic 
glance upon the masical era of pianists comprising 
the years 1B30 to 1B50. But ihe will is, in a moral 
point of view, as good as the deed, and it must give 
satisfaction lo the spirits of Beethoven, Moiart and 
Mendelssohn (I omit the name of Haydn, as hia de- 
licious simplicity of style haa never found any lucky 
Imitator] lo know that the daziling radiance of their 
atmosphere has attracted hosts of lesser spirits, who 
considered it a privilege to borer round and bask in 
this region of inrontestahle genias. 

The writer of these lines, being nnfortunately a 
public performer, has of coarse spoiled a good many 
■heels of music paper in order lo nppriao the public, 
Qrst, that he could write music, and secondly, that he 
could play it. He has had his ran \ his composi- 
tions have very deservedly hsd none. One day last 
summer, wlien In Newburyport, and after having 
dreamt a month of the frailty and trickery of earthly 
sayings and doings, a congenial friend adtiied him 



to read Dickens. It did for a while, but it would 
not do. Extremes mectj so let > 
Byron found his way to the U. 8. Hotel in Boston, 
anil the trailed y of " SaidiinnpalQB" wns relished wiih 
a most profound appetite. Not that iher 
culiar depth or even moral in this poem ; 
lime, "lel.go manner" of tha Eastern king, and the 
idea of e.ttinKuiahing a flams with flames had some- 
thini; so gtoriaasly eccentric in the eyes of the tnosi- 
cian, that he involuntarily ihoiisbt of his equilly 
eccentric friend, Berliox, in Paris, and he thought, 
ihouglit, and thought over the thine, till he cnmc lo 
the conclusion, that if Bsrlioz, Esq, had burnt hia 
Sardannpslni, he. SHiler.could probnblydo tho same 
if nobody had any objections; so "hcie goea." 

The Trio was born. It was not made for ahow; 
neither waa it destined to hold a place In moaical 
libraries. Tho ideas came; the ideas were written 
down. Tn-o notes wore extended to Schultie and 
Jungnickel, inviting them to try it; three rehearsals 
were held. I aaid it did not answer my cupecla- 
lions i they aaid it did iheira (nllhaugh that was 
possibly anything hut a compliment). I spoke ahoot 
backing out j they said I was a fool ; I said I was 
not; so we had a pitched battle until the memonihle 
aist came, when this great Trio waa performed, ti 
the delight of both friends and enemiea, and to lh< 
especial delight of a painfully strict reporter, who 
must have left Ordwsy Hall or a oijnier barber 
shop, as he detected a melody in the In 
of the Trio, which made him tauch Heht nut. Next 
day, one paper wu deliBhted with the Trio (ihonk 
you!) another paper said I spoilt the third n 



iting s 



luingly; 



nothcr 



'ore required for compoi-ition — 
that I had sirouK imaginative powers, hut I'rl better 
stop ; and Ihe Eomiiui Cattle seasoned my break- 
fast with the intelligent news that I had talent fbr 
nigger melodies, and that both the ihemea and their 
working up were very had. I wish lo gite my best 
thanks to all these gentlemen for the Irooble wltiih 
they took, and fe^l inclined to> tell them two Ihtle 

1. Beethoven was considered a fool nntilhedied- 

S. A blind man was considered a fool becaaie he 

judged of colors. 

And to the public and to jou. who would certainly 
not like to form an opinion without I'einu respo 
ble for it, I take the liberty to announce, that at ny 
next concert (heedless of storms and rtoiids bUck- 
ened with primer's ink ) I Khali repeat this very Trio, 
at the nnanimous requeat of my suhacrihers, and 
give them, as an additional matter of interesi, a new 

ory of Koaciaiko, the unfortunate altempter of Po- 
laiid'a liberation. 
By publishing this silly act of sdf.defcnre Ton 

will confer nil great a favor npon me ar vou will by 
hearing the Trio with ita " nigper movcmcnl " once 
more, and csrcfully attending the first rrhencal of 
the Quartet, when I hope to hear from you Irulh, 
and nothing but truth. Yours respecifully, : 

Gi;aTAr Satter. 



[ttisiiial dfotiticspflnifnijf. 



New Yob», Jaw. ST.— It is at present the fatlrio 
to be chariialile. It is considered "the Ihinir' t 
pntroniie " Women's Hoapilals," and " Children 
Nurseries." Wealthy dowagers flit around like r 
maity Mrs. Pardigglea, visiting poor people, and 
giving them sound advice.and red flannel. Elegant 
jonng ladies spend their time in making dolls fbr 
charity fairs, and really much good is done to the 
poor. The excellent benefactors ore fnlly awar 
the extent of their efToris. and are willing that oiher 
people shall know them too; for with all their chari 
table feelings and cliarilatila actions, they somelime 
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fotpet ihu charitj Tianitth not itself, and la not 

puffed up. 

One of ibe most papular and prevalent modes of 
being chariialile, is bj calling in the aid of mnsir, 
nnJ Eiving »Iinl are termed " Amatcnr Charilabls 
Soir&B." Prabubly the most preiemioui of ihesa 
kind of affuirg came off One evening last week, and 
being presenl, I have ihouijht a brief deseripiion of 
the eulertiiinment might not be unintercaiing. 

It look place in one of [he most BDperb mansions 
that Clin l>e foDnit in New York, and maj alrngether 
be considered the moat rtclierch^ affair of the seo- 
ton. Indeed, I van iiifurtned that the. company 
compriaed the itile of the city, that tho bin Con wai 
out in force, [ha( everjlhing viMComme it foul, at\i I 
aciaally hei^an (o think that on entire French phrase 
book had been gotten op eKprcsily tbt this occasion. 
I irai also told that no one was inTiinl who nas not 
"one oFus," nhich informntion was of course raitlj 
agrecahle. For you must know that, though a pub- 
lic affair, and the tickets duly sold at two dollars 
each, jet the proposed concert had not been allowed 
to he announced in the papers, for the tfiVe, and the 
ban ton, et cetera, were paiticnlnrly desirous thai the 
soiree should bo exeecdinglj redurchf and coama U 
Jiiid. Ct cetera, and that tho verve and tntpreventent, ct 
cctcrn, which the performers nete eapucled to throw 
into their ariitt and cai-atinat and romuBxat, et cetera, 
ahoulil he by no means dinunished by the fears of tbe 
eril'quti and nstm^, et cetera, of the daily papers. 

The singers were mostly young lady amateurs of 
this city, assisted bt a few profeaaionals— Mr, Ap- 
TOUHAS, the hurpist, Mr. Ktlb, the fiutiit, and Mr. 
Gdidi, the l^nor. Programmes were printed wilh 
the names of the performers, of which I annex a 
copy: 

Trfo— Tew 

it - - 

S-'ln— Plano.lbt 

CatWlha— AnTta'la dtoFhliun dn FlorBO-Naliuco Tsidt. 

M!m Ruidnlpti. 

Doo— Da qael— Unila rjl Chimonuli, Jkmlnttl, 

Ul» UfraJon «nJ Bij. OulUL 

Solo— FIdu— Caiitlna— .-^STia Punl-, '.OIIaloD, 

Mr. Kjic. 

Aria— Oluw ill qu«t[»»iilni»-UniJ», Doalwltl. 

Mm. Btegi 
Qnail EluJt Oslop- For Plan* Ki» ilftwJjMll, 

S«Da fd jtits— Der Frtlx'hU'i, t»b WibR. 

MlH Di Kwde. 



■ RI|tst,Ut V.iiZwdl,udBli,0 



llawlu, ■Dd Sig. Quid). 



EHwtIo Bulltf— DunqDs io »a— II 

Hr>. Kln^inilHi 

airiis Soof— wrlUcB lor Auatui— ' 

IlDitii— Pulgl nm-l« Tnrl.li 



Harp Snlo— FuntaiU tfm 



MIU ItaKooda. 

rtoor-Chlml fr«i«-LlKl«, 

ai HiDdnlpb, Mr. Tui Z^indt, Mr. HeMtt. . 

ActeBptDlBKBU bf Hhr*. UIiim ud AlUti 



Sig. Quid), 
Ut«. 

■hat the soir^ look 



I believe I before met 
[riace in a splendid np-town mansion, the use of 

which had been kindly proCTcrGd by the owner, a 
gentleman who, if I may use a poetical license, has 
soared aloft to fame and wealth on the wings of a 
Sarssporilla boltle. It is considered, I think, iha 
most palatial of New York residences, and nevar ex- 
Mhiled a more brillinnt appearance than on the even- 
ini; of the 9id, If I were able to do it up like the 
fashionable reporters, I might tell you of the splendor 
of the chandeliers, the magniflrenee of the ladies' 
dresses, the he^ht of Ihs arcbed hall, the expense of 
tbe bouqoels, the price of the carpets, the suavity of 
the iienElemanly hosL the general effect of tbe lout 
tttmUe and amp dial, ct cetera. All this appeared 
in a few papers of the following day, with an addi- 
tional item relating to a " table bountifully spread 
with edibles," which to mj poignant grief I did Dot 
discover at tbe lime. 



But I hare chiefly to do with the musiral portion 
of the entertainment, and I mnsl say that it was much 
better than most amalanr attempts. Of tho profes- 
sional performers it is wholly nnnccesisrj to speak 
— tbfy did as well hs ronld be expected, ronsiderini; 
that but very few look the trouble to listen to them. 
The other sin[;er*, though amatCDn, have still chal- 
lenged criticism by having their names printed on 
the procrammc; yet one cannot feel privile(ted to 
point out their defects as freely as if they were pub- 
lic singers, for the nervousness of a first appeamnce 
prevented them from appesrinc to as ^ rent advan- 
tage as they might on other occasions. 

The performer who appeared to create the most 
favorable impression was Miss Rnndolpb ; this yonng 
lady is the slcp-daughlcr of a prominent city editor, 
and has enjoyed in Paris the privilem of beinG- a 
pupil of Rubini. Her voice is veryrirh and pleas- 
ant, with some splendid lower nolo*, and her execu- 
tion is fair. Excessive Timidity had its »ff"wt npon 
her performnnee, and greatly marred the more elab- 
orate passa|::es of her lirat aria, and she did not 
wholly recover her self possession durini; the entire 
cveninK, Tct ctionirh was shown to prove that Miss 
Ttnndnlph has sufficient talent to lake a high rank 
among amateur stniiers, and even, with practice, 
rival many pmfensionflls. 

Wilh an inferior voice, tint heller execution, Mi.is 
Herndon, a daughter of Uent. Elerndon of the U. S. 
N., created also a very favorable impression. She 
rendered the cavatinnfrom "Linda" very brilliantly, 
but she does not sing with expression. 

Mrs. RiERS has the name musical virtncs and faults 
as Miss H. With a fuciliiy of exerution I have 
rarely beard equalled off the stage, she please*, bnt 
docs not Bilhiue (as R. S. Willis aavs) her hearers. 
The music she attempted was too high for her voice, 
In tho duel from H Barbiere, a aelei-llon which re- 
quires no exprtaion. she sang admirably. 

Miss Chase is, I think, a Boston ladv. and thongh 
she inng in hut one piece, the d*<i fraan TVaeiofn, 
evinced consideraMe mnsiral talent. It would he 
impouible to apeak more definitely wllhonl bearing 
the lady in a solo, which should have been assigned 

Bat the finest singer of the evening was a Oerman 
lady. Miss De Roode, who has been in this conniry 
but a short time ; she has evideiuly been nrtder the 
best instruction, and sings like an artiste — a '' fuU- 
fiedged prima donna," as the critic of one of the city 
papers terms her. ' It is very seldom that the aria 
froio Pnipdiiti hai lieen given with more sweetness 
and taste, though the effect was greatly marred hy 
the ineossant chatter that was kept np hy a portion 
of the andience. The lerond selection of Miat 
Roode was a poor one, and did not give aatinfaelion, 
though extremely well performed. Of the lady pia* 
nisis, J can only say that they played very well, and 
of the gentlemen singers, that they were " tolerable, 
and " yon know the rest of the quotation. 

The programme was long, and i>any of the an- 
dicnCD dropped ' away before it was finished, the last 
piece beiag listened to with a sense of relief, Indeed, 
I very much doabt whether iheae charity cbncerts 
really please any one excepting the performers, for 
the aini-crH cannot be expected to eqnat those we 
hear in the public concert room ; however, their 
friends come to hear them, and they are listened to 
with a bland fortitude, that fully bears out St. Paul's 
:. that " Charity emlnreth all 



While all this music waa going on inside, and the 
illuminated and heated mansion was thronged with 
gay goeats. there waa a very dilferent scene taking 
place outjide the door. The night was the coldest 
of the season, the mercury an incredible distance be- 
low aero, a failing wind blowing, tbe mow lying on 
the ground, and exposed to all this inclemency were 
over two hundred ooachmeo, shivering and freeaing, 
tad awaiting the departure of their masters and mis- 



tresses. It may have been very improper, but I 
could not help thinking, that it was a pity that wilh 
all the chnrity represented inside, none conld be 
spared for ihese freezing nnfonnnates, who had ,lo 
wait in the cold the beck and bidding of the charita- 
ble patrons o( the griind charily concert, and in my 
ignorance I wondered wlieihcr this was a fair exem- 
pliKcaiion of thnt blessed quality of which St. Paul 
speaks, where he says. " Charily is patient, it kind." 
As I passed out of the door into the dark, cloomy 
night, and saw lliese men, waiting, and paralyzed 
wilh cold, it seamed to me that the f^sbionahle mu- 
sic, flnaiing from the other end of the noble hall, 
sounded very much like sonnding brass, or a tinkling 
rymlHil. Bnt I may bo mistaken. 

The opera season baa fulrly commenced, with Pa- 
BODi aa prima donna, and Strakosch as condnclor. 
The company, with the cxeepiion of Parodi and 
TlDEKlsi, is formed of very inferior nniale?, and llw 
■eason has not been rem.irknbly successful as yet. 
Mme- De Wi lukirst will appear hs Lucia on Wed- 
nesday ni[;hl, and ii is said D'AvoRi will shortly 
join the troupe. It certainty needs some such acees- 

Mr. TJIlmann. Mr. Tiialdeho's agent, is in town, 
and Thntberg himself is expecied here about the 14th 

The Ptne and HARnisoN troupe give a grand 
farewell performance lu-ni;;1it. and then they depart 
— where is not known — perliagis to the *■ land of the 
While Rabbit," or of the " northwest wind, Kee- 
waydin." Thovatob. 

Sfrihofibld. Mabs., Jan, S4, — Lnsi evening the 
amateur concert of the llth was repeated at the 
North Church. Owing to the aevcro cold out of 
doors, ihe attendance was somewhat less than at iba 
first concen. It was an extallcni afiiir. and several 
encores testified to the deli;;hl of Ihe audience. 

Among tho pieces worthy of notice was ft trio, 
" 3a s^ qanf anima." .from Auilar~*unit-^r-M**. 
Wills and Messrs UuLL.kMD and Chafin. Thimgh 
taken a little loo slow, it was admiral.ly performed, 
Mr. Holland has a very sweet tenor voice, clear and 
.-equal in its upper register. Mr. Chapin'a voice did 
not " tell " BO well in tbe trio as in the duet fmm Ca 
Fanorila with Miss FjTZHDOB. Tbe trio and duel 
were the gems of the ainiile pieces of the evening. 
The chomses were more accurately sung, and ronso- 
quenily more effectively rendered, thoaiib lliesoprano 
was weakened by the absence of Miss PnifHiiiAM'a 
powerful voice. 

The music of Haydn's third Mass is aomewbat 
new to a Springfield auilienre. A week's thought on 
Ihe concert of the 12ih hut mails the rapeti lion of 
the same muaie more appreclateil and more enjoya- 
ble. This shows the truth of a certain wriiei^a 
remark, ihni " a discriminailng ear can b* formed 
only by li-'tening to classical music, rendered hy me 
lone-artisia," — by the way, not ail pro/attBiial* 
singers are aiieh— " l>y studying to appreiinte the 
why and wherefore of certain provrrstions. which at 
first displease tbe undisciplined ear." It is a nota- 
ble fact that some people will yawn, stretch, and sit 
nneaailv during ifae singing of a solft froni a i^vorile 
opera by a Sonta:;, Alhonl, Parodi, or Lagrange ; 
bat when the IrillH, cadanins, and clap-trap of the 
voire strikes their car, when a high C is TCaclfd, 
they turn to their neighbors and look wise ; if Mr, 
StwHidSo applanda, they arc nproirious in their 
delight, and think, aa they prepare for Ihe next 
number on tha programme, that they A appreciate 

I Ihlnk. as docs my friend Jones, that the appro- 
elation of an audience is not to be measured hy up- 
roarious applause, hut by ihe eyes, " windows of the 
Mul.' H ihey glisten, as the the me and working u p 
~rM;rrinia BiHiH t*k< Dolte*. ~Tn«*IIIii( unsklua an (b* 
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of a cotnpMition gradaallir nnfoldi itself to ihs 
minds of the beiirer* onder the inspiration of Lhe 
pcrromor, ihrn rest ■asurcil that both compoier and 
aniM are not laperflcinUj appreciated. 

The " lostiinte" has a concert in preparation for 
lhe4ihof FebrnaT7. 

Mr. Bi.AiBT>BL, from the Somh, ii here, and in- 
tendi giving Root's "Flower Qneen" yery kwd, 
with the auiatance of tome of onr pablic schools. 
Ad Li bitch. 

(rmn om own GoiTHpoiidcnt.) 
Bbbliv, Dec. 30, 1656.— This winter, as the last, 
Berlin has a perfect flood of concerts. If the public 
here ii hardlj in a condilion lo enjoj the fulneu of 

It is ofteted, yet in comparison with other centres 
of Art, as Paris, Leipzig, Vienna, there is reall; so 
much that is etoMiical perTormed, and for [he moat 
part in ao worthy a manner, that it la perhaps not 
preiHimptDOas to declare Berlin now the first metrop- 
olis of Art. 

io mnch tbe njoro it it to be lamented that the 
TCrj inttitution, which, as regards its means of 
achieving tomeihing important, ought to lake the 
lead of ever; other enterprise and set an e^icellent 
ciample^l mean the Rojat Opera — falls altof^ther 
short of what it once did in the earlier period of itt 
bloom, under men lilie C. M. Ton Weber and Spon- 

i, under inlendcuts like Count Bedem and espe- 
ciall; Count Briilil,and uaturall; short of the argent 
demands of the present lime. It mnai be consid- 
ered, however, that the earlier kings were much 
iDore partial lo the opera, and gave it larger aat>ii. 
diet, while at present a narrowing preaaure from 
above it quite perceptible, and the present intendent, 
iu his now far less independent position, is induced 

be as economical as possible. Formerly the 
king's private cheat was regnlsrl; opened to meet 
tiie annual deficit There ta no mistaking the good 
will of Herr von BBUen, the present intendent, nor 
lita lewaingte-a.mor« ■ODud diT«elion in Art; bat 
b« leia himaeir be led too much by the two rojat 
kapellmeieters, Dosr and Tannixr, and in to one- 

d a laanner, that since the appointment af Ibesa 
two gentlemen, sot a single itocelij hat been pi^ 
duGcd npon the Berlin stage except their own pro- 
dndiou. 

As regards the strength of the cotnpanT, there is a 
tnperdalty, often of three or (bar fold, of every clan 
«f Ttricet, not rackoning the many GiuC-rolet (itar 
performeit). Yet among all these slngen yon will 
tcareely And artiiu of the Brst rank, or even of snch 
rank at the theatres of mott great cities have to 
show. Binn the singer*, on retiring from the stage, 
receive a vary high pension, they are ranUons how 
tbey allow a osica highly priacd hut now posatf artist 

itire; and hence mott of the petformancct nai- 
nrally make Ibe impreetion of an Invalids' institution, 
which principally oxdtei recollectiont of a past 
period of bloom. In spite of so many prindpal 

ea in each part, tbe leading roles are very inad- 
equately, very partially and arbitrarily flllod, and 
intrigne or vanity on the part of tbe older membert 
surely has its share of influeace In the matter. The 
most important, or at least the most esteemed, are 
stilt JonAHaik Waokkl by her ever powerful voice 
and by tbe irretisliUe fire of her dnmalic delivery ; 
Frau KoKSTn, in tender, bminioe characters ; and 
Fran UKKKixaDaa-Tocinc, who is disiingnished 

tbe bell-like ptiriiy of her voice and by her nat- 
ural gracefulness and ease. Some of lbs gentlemen 
have much that is good about ihem, bat talten col- 
lectively they are deficiont. 

As for eoncertt. tbe most saccessful and mott bril- 
liant are those of STEM'a Orchestral Union, in con- 
nection with his singing society of some soo for the 

It part very clever dilettanti. These perrormnnces, 
Buder their distinguished director, one of the ablest, 
oenainly, that now exists, are rehearsed with the 



care; all the finer DwuKct are sdmintbty 
brought out. Mendelssohn's Waiparginadu espe- 
cially has met again nnirersally with the warmest 

The " Sing-academie," devoaliy founded by 
Fasch. ahoni a faunrtTed vean a);o. for the exclusive 
practice of religious music, is no longer in the fiour- 
ithing condition (hat it was thirty years since unHer 
the nniled zeal of such fosteting spirits as Zkltbr, 
Mkhdruborh, Maex and Dbvbibst. Tet within 
the last year it has aroused itself M|>ain, nnd the per- 
formance of Haydn 't "Seasons "may be called a 
particularly successful one ; it wis followed with the 
liveliest epplanse by the enthariaetic public, whose 
numhers the hiill wna far from bi'ing able toronlain. 

The "Oper» AcBdemy," founded a few years 
by the Menions of Dr. Zotrr, for the cultivation of 
drnmetic song and the perTormnnce of comparatively 
unknown operas, has during the short time of its 
rapid growth not only raiseit up a number of very 
able ain^^ra and teachers of aiiigin);, by means of its 
Tocal consorvatoiTe, under the direction of the well- 
linown Dr. Ptllbxirh, but by the concerts, which 
it has again arranged this season, has justified the 
hope that an important fulnre lies befiire this instilu- 
tion, under such earnest, indebtigable and talented 

The royal Dom Choir, composed of paid sinters 
(the soprano and alto beinc sung by boyn}, under the 
direction of the very carelul M its ik -direct or Niin- 
HABDT, has become so famous throu):hont Rnrope, 
that several conns have followed its example in es- 
tablishing similar liturgical Inmitutions. It atill 
keeps up its old fame by concerts in the hall or the 
cathedral. Tel a large portion of the public have 
been gradually coming to (he conclnaion that it it 
not beat to listen loo long or too ofren, since the very 
carefulness of the reheanalt often runs into a soon 
fatiguing monotony, and In its continual pinno occa- 
aionally remindtoneuf tbeyirfeof the Russian horn 

The Symphony 8oir^ Of the military kapell- 
meiater,LiBnio, exert hera a great influence in the 
enuoblinit of taste and sentiment. With singular 
persistency this man with his military hipdlt hat 
worked his way np to one of the most considerable 
orchestral associations, and the (brong lo bis con- 
oertt, in which he gives almost exclusively classical 
music, espeeielly Beethoven's and Haydn's Sym- 
phonies, is far greater than to similar soirtet of tbe 
Royal Chapel. The comparatively very small price 
of admisaion to these concerts enables the middle 
classes In BeHiu, who are very industrious and ani- 
mated by the hett tpirit, to arfueote themselves by the 
bearing of these tmly edifying and ennobling mas- 
ter-woib, and, what it a real blettlug, draws this 
extremely important portion of todety away from 
the trivial recreallonB and the low, sensnal indol- 
geocies, whidi have hitherto alone been accessible to 
our industrial puhlie by their rhespnem. 

Among tbe concerts given here by individual re- 
sources, the Trio SoJr^ of Baron von BuELnw, 
together with Concert. meister Latin and (he Kam- 
mermiisilins WoHLXse, have been pnrticuliirly dis- 
tinguished. Baron von BStow, cnnfcsscdly Lisii's 
greatest pupil, and the first (earlier in (he Berlin 
Conservataira, unites wUh a sink-ularly finishrd lech- 
niqiu in piane-ptajing, an eqanlly intcllie^ni and 
profound conception of classical and modem works, 
and by hit performance of several work* wliich era 
almost never heard (on aci'oant of their imprai-tice- 
ble demands for the host of untalenteil rinosos), 
particularly of Beethoven's rem.irkalile thiriv-lhrce 
variations on a very feeble walls hy Diabelli, has 
won our especial gratitude. 

Berlin is almost loo rich in clever Trio end Qnnr. 
tet Societies ; the public has a special fondness for 
(hem. Tlie enlira literature of chamber music from 
Haydn and Beethoven, nay, from Bebastian Bach to 



Schumann, it here brought to hearing, and the si 
works, tike old acquaintant^, are gladly again and 
again greeted by the loveri of this class of music. 



gmijht's Joniinal of ^mc. 

BOSTOir, JAI7. 31, 1867. 
Conoerts d th« Week. 

GcsTAVE Sattrr gave his sei'ond '■ Philhar- 
monic Soiree " at the piano rooms of Messrs. Hal- 
let, Davis & Co., on Wednesday evening irf tart 
week. The room was filled wilh tisicnerB. The 
prognimme wot deci<tedly novel, and consisted of 
just four pieces. Althotigb three of thete w 
of con !iiil enable length, the whole was agreeably 
shorter than most concrrts. 

Firal came the piano SoiiatA in A flat (Op. 36) 
by Bf.bthovrn. It Is that beautiful and well- 
known one, which commences with (he Andante 
ami variiitions, and has for its third movem 
the wonderful funeral march (Marcia luUami 
(fun eroe). Of course Mr. Sattcr is too accom- 
plished a pianist, and is too wrll ai'quainlFd iis a 
German with these tnost familiar eonataa of Beet- 
hoven, not to have plnycd it in some respects 
admirably. Bui it slnK-k us that there iras c 
aiderable exaggeration of the forte and fortissiDio 
parts, especially in givinjt tmb abrupt and *(art- 
ling atxicnt to tbe full cliorda which occur e 
and anon in the exqiiiviiely li^'bt and sportive 
melody of the finale. In a tendency to too great 
loudness and too great rapidity, indeed, we 
misaed the character whiob we have fondly aco- 
ciated with moat of tbe nMvementa. Unttweaaj 
that there seemed to be more execntion than 
lympalhetie feeling of the music. It ilrui-k nt ai 
a leas serious eSbrt than the young pianist hat 
diown hi mteir capable of in connection wilb loch 

Next came Mr. Salter's Grand Trkt, for piano, 
violin and 'cetio, the composition of ishii:b m 
based, at the pn^ramtne informed na, upon By- 
ron's >' Sardanapaiut-" We certainly were at a 
Ions to trace any connection brtween iti mutira] 
ideal and movementa and that poem. But the 
author htmaeir has come to qyr reacne in a char- 
acteristic letter. Which will be found in another 
column, explaining tinder what ptwnptiniia and in 
what spirit be compoaed ibe work. The letter it 
amuinngly frank, and proves that Mr. Satter 
wbeibcr be have mutical genius or not, baa a 
decided gifi for language. Verily there was 
enough of tbe " let-go manner," of tbe recklesv 
devil-may-care character of the oriental monarch 
about ii, wiibout much hint, that we could trace, 
of the finor qualities with which Byron makea 
him so attractive; nolbing, for inttance, of that 
lollier anil lovelier element which be embodiet ii 
the Greek slave, Myrrha. But ire aru promised 
another bearing. Meanwhile we can only say, 
th.1t the first movement (AUc^TO iDolto), apart 
from any (honght of poetic interpretation, int 
eatnd us not a little by lit well contrasted, well 
worked themet ; tlie lei-ond (a Romance) slill 
more to, having ideas that atruik us as somewhat 
original. But the Suberzo and the Finale wi 
noity and grotesque, a monotouons succersion of 
dashing Bicchannlian passages, now thundering 
in the bass, now striking out fparks in the lop. 
most octave, like noisy, Gfu-like piccolos in tot 
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new-aehool OTcbmtral production, where all is 
ncrificed ro brilliancy. It cerlainly dixplflfed ibe 
brilliant Tirtuoa<(<r of t)ie player; and Metsrs. 
Scan:,TZit and Junqnickrl bora i*ett their 
p»rtB, the biter having aome good ringing pas- 
npn for his Tiolonretlo. 

Hits Emma Datis !b qaitoA yoonft lady, with 
& *oice of rare natural power and nuhneM ; but 
lite lacks arhool and style as a sin^r, as well as 
general caltiTalion, too much to do jiistice to such 
a piece of mtuic u Ihe scena and aria from the 
Frtj/Kciau. 

What shall we aay of " Les Preludes," a Po'sie 
Sjpnphoniipit hy Liszt, for two pianos, performed 
by Menn. William Mabo:m and Satter? 
This aln purports to hare been reared on a 
poetic basis, lo-wit, Lamnrtine's " Meditations 
Poetiques." The poetry we listened for in vain. 
It was lost as it were in the imoke and itunnins 
tumult of a ballle-Geld. Tliere were here and 
there brief, flitting fragments of something deli- 
cate and swei't to ear and mind, but fhew were 
qnickly Bwaltowtsd up in one long, monotonous, 
faliftniii); melde of I'onTulfl'Te, crashing, slartling: 
maMca'of tone, flung b.ick and forth aj if in rivalry 
from instrument to instromEnt. We must have 
been very stupid liMeners ; but we felt after it as 
if we had been stoned, and beaten, and trampled 
under fiMt, and in all wnys evilly entreated. 

What did Liszt mean by such a work ? We 
fear that wh sh^U have to jmn the London Athtn- 
aunt, Miaical WoHtl, &[■-, in their crusade ajjainst 
the " Music of the Future," if wa have no other 
specimens. The two pianists were each abundantly 
equal to the great difficulties of the piece, but in 
this case we can hardly blame Mr. Satter for 
pUying as if to drown dilEi^ukies and dan|>Grs out 
of nght and hearing. We find we ap>rak the 
general impression, or we might hesitate about 
confening all of our experience in the matter of 
this famoui work by LiszL 

Philharmohic Coscert. — The second (first 
of the regular aeries) nearly filled the Melodeon, 
and doubtless would bavequiie filled itin any other 
than that most Arctic week. As it was, it was 
tbe moat musical audience of Boston ; the right 
faces were there, and we trusted Mr. Carl 
Zerrauh was not quite unrewarded for the 
generou* spirit he has shown regarding Ibese 
concerts. Here is the programme : 
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We cannot aay it was so good a pn^;ramme as 
one curela, when he thioki how few such concerts 
are louchaafed us io a winter. The second part 
ulds little to one'a store of rich remembrance*. 
The overture to Z<mpa is hacknied aod makes 
merely a dashing cooclunon. No one chertshca 
it in hi* soul as music. The Bomaoza from 
" L'Eclair" was decidedly a pleanng thing for tbe 
moment, and Husrs. RiBAS and Koppitz played 
their idas cbArmingly. From the " Carnival " 
overture of Berlioz we hoped more than we 



found. It is an ingenious, amusing compound of 
fun and grotesque frolic, full of singularly bold 
and odd and sometimes beautiful cixnbinationa of 
Jnstruments, and sometimes made us think of Mr. 
Fbt's " Chrislmas Symphony." Il ii masteriy in 
its way, but belongs apparently to the irrotesque 
in Art Then as to Herr Scrrribrr'b trumpet 
solos, we can only ssj that they were moat skilfully 
played, with faulile^i intonation, purity and rich- 
ne» or tone, and sure rommaml aUke of cantabile 
melody and rapid florid passages. But it does 
Heem child'* piny to hear a sentimental English 
ballail disi'ouned on a noble instrument like (he 
trumpet, and still more to liesr the same instru- 
ment go so far out of its way, and sosmooth away 
its character as to warble rapid variations as it in 
rivalry with a flute. — All of this was excellent in 
its way, but it is the way that we complain of. 
We puss to pteasnnter things ;--the pluasantesi 
last, although it came fiivl. 

The glorions old C minor Symphony was played 
with admirable Kpiril and precision. Nothing was 
wanting but a larger orchestra, in a larger ball, to 
enhance and freshen tbe impression of a work, 
which glorious as il i<, has grown Io be far more 
familiar to our public; than any other Symphony. 
But so much the more were tbe public able to 
appreciate the excelli?nt rendering. Alinosi equal 
saiisTaction did we derive, under the I'ircumstances, 
from thai beanliful movement from Mendelssohn's 
S vm phony- Can lata : "Hymn of Praise"; the 
alternation of the choral strains of the brasa with 
tbe sweet and pensive melody of tbe softer instru- 
ments was made finely effective. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Clvb. — The fifth 
(postpone<l) Concert took place on Tuesday eve- 
ning, with the following programoM : 







ulcnui — Lacihrtt 



hhUo— Flniil*, teiu 



Mr. AuoosT Fries was at his post again, after 
an illness of some weeks. The night was a most 
unlsvorable one for getting through the streets — 
a warm January thaw with rain, .after intense 
cold, and all the ways mountainous with snow. 
Yet there was a goodly audience. Still more 
unpropilious was the dull, steamy atmosphere to 
muHu'al strings, so that tbe violins in the first 
Quartet sounded uncommonly teralchy ; (ihe 
evil, however, wu in a great meajare overcome 
in the foUowing pieces.) Beaider, that No. 63 of 
Father Hatdn did not impress as a* one of his 
most interesting works; the Minuetto, however, 
was quite bright and genial. The two move- 
ments from O.XBLOw's innumenble Quintets are 
amon» bis beat productions, and gave great pleas- 
ure at they always do, especially that striking 
staccato paiMge in the bass. Tcry characteristic 
and beautiful were the poslhnmotis Andante and 
Scherio from Mbkdelssohn ; in the Scherio 
we bad his fine fairy vein in one of it* freabest 
sonndiog varieties; and it was Gi]_ely played. 
Mozart's Clarinet Quintet was delicious ; it 
alwaja brinE* refrcBhment amid thiup less spon- 
taneous and leas simple, yet not moru full of 
geniiu. The tones of tbe clarinet are in them- 
selves refreshing, and Mr. Btan playfld bia part 
delightfully. 



lite Cavatina from Xuctd (a piece not anally 
given in the opera, hut which DbxizBTTi wrote, 
as it is said, for Mme. Bosio) was sung with re- 
markahle finish and delicacy by Mrs. LoNa. 
Her rendering, too, of Mr. Parxrr's graceful 
" Come into the garden, Maud," was received 
with great delight, and the song had to be r*- 

On Tuesday evening next (Feb. S) the Club 
invite their anbeiiribrn to an extra concert, coin- 
memorativeof tbe birth-day of Mendelsaohti. 



[tusi^al il[liit-<l^bat. 



The OiRHiit Taio glvs their third wncsrt to- 
night. A Dovelt; in the cluiical form will bo ■ Trio 
bj THitaaio, (tor piano, violin and 'cello.) Tliere 
will also tw ■ string Quaitet by SPOHR, songs by Hiss 
TwiCBELL, and solos by Messrs. Hadbi, Qairtkbr, 

and JnnoHlcxBL Ths Oac^asTRAl, Union, we 

are glad to hear, are quite eneoaraged by the success 
of their Wednesday Afternoon Cancercs, and will con- 
tinue them until further notice. Neil tiraa they will 
pUy the C minor Symphony. Haydn's " Surprise " 
Symphony and the "Egmout Oi 






1 able I 



end. Thei 



■cel- 



lence at the concerts fully justiflei a large atCc 

Kelt Tuesdayiithc anniversary of Ml 
birth-day, (bom Feb. 3, 1809 ; died Nov. 6, IMT). 
The evening will be celehrated In Boston by two lepa- 
rate Coneeiti by tbe Societlea which bear his name. By 
the MBNniLBSOHH QniHTETTR Club, at Cblckering's 



>, (lubsci 



ir CODC 



ia. The musio will be sU by 
Hendeluobn, conaisting of Quartets, Quintets, piano 
pieces plaved hv Mesaii. Peseiks and Parker, and 
■ongi by Mrs. WeNtWoRih. By tbe MBNDELasoHir 
CaORAL SociBTV, SI the Boomi of Hallet, DsvU & 
Co. Th«r programme will conaiit of three parts: 
the first, eilracu from " Be. Paul," chorusei, arias, 
chorale, Ad.; Pari second, miierlbiaeons—pianasolos, 
put-songs for male voicea, aongs, arithemn, £c. ; 
Part third, airs and choruiei tiom "Elijah." The 
fine ehorua of Ibis Society, and Ihe aid of solo aitiaU, 
;h eboice leiectiona, will make this a verr 



not willingly lou cillier 



r rcKrel ths' 
unelioui) foi 



forw 



rauld 



s oot.— A WItv trcm N«w Torli, abool Bifeld'l 



of Ut " Ssbool or Daifii," 



'Worcester. Mass. — From Vtt PaUadium, Jan. IS. 
Anolher oF those delightful aolr^es which are bc^n- 
ning to create a sensation in circles other than what 
are called strictly " musical," took piace on Friday 
evening at Allen'a mnaic rooms. The programme 
was well made up of the following choice material*: 
Beethoven's Sonata in A, Op. 17; two part-songa— 
" Oh ! that we were Hayingl" by B. D. Allen, and 
HenaelBsobn'i Eieaing Song; Chopin's Fuaeial 
March; Beethoren's "Adelaide;" Scbuberfa Folo- 
naisei, Op. 167. No*. «, 6, and 6 ; Adagio from &t 
Beethoven Sonata in A. Op. 30 ; aBarcarolleby Sehn- 
berl; Piano Solo by Mendelssohn; "So rAri*.'*frDm 
Lt Notit ii Figarv ; and four piano-fbrte dnet* by 
Schumann. The fint number waafinely psriiunied by 
Ueaari. Allen and Burt, the violin of the latter biing- 
iog out the richness of the Andante movement wl3k 
singular parity and truth. More sympathetic playing 
than was evinced in the performance of this, ai well 
ai of the very beauUful Adagio which opened the se- 
cond part of the programma, one seldom hears. Il 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Allen'a performance 
of the Funeral March well interpreted it* maadve 
grandeur; while theaelectlon fh>m Mendelsaoha wa* 
given with remarkable brilliancy and power, showing 
the rare command whieti this gentleman haa over Us 
inilrument. The Schubert Polonaises wers plaved 
with grace and spltit by Ht. Allen and Mn. A. S. 
Allen ; and the concludiD|( number of tta* prostamme 

Kie ua some choice apecimena of the ganiua of tbe 
nenled Robert Schumann, vii: the dainty *'Gar- 
Und Weaving," the wild, Uungarian-Uk* ■' Sareh of 
Croats," the placid and spiritual ■< Dream," and the 
bubbling, sparkling pleee, " By the Fountain," all of 
which were well perloimed by Mr. and Mrs. Allen, to 
the Ibrmer of whom we have been Indebted br more 
than one glance at the works of this eompoaar. Tb* 
vocal peifcrmera were Mn. Allen and Kiss Fiak*. 
Tbe former's renderingofthe "Adelaide" was tme to 
beauty; while Mia* PUks'a rinwlng of tbe 
■ '- J."..'.,L Tbeftoirtduw, 



Barcarolle was pretty ai 
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cause'ofArl ia our yirmilj." They Bte ea.ics.ing 
those who are favored »ilb ihe privilcRc of alleodance 

Hrda. and are doing for music vhat » ndl selcrted 
gailerir of paiuliugs or (latDBry doei for U> aUler 
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Hendelesobn's Birth-Day festiiral. 

TUB MENDBISSOHH QUINTBTTR CLOB will iItf 
ConwrllDliniinroMta-Blnhor SIcndFlmnhn. an TU» 
DAK KVKHINO. Ml. 8d, at H^tr. Cbicihi>o'i Kn-m..- 

Pnvm. Tbr pronramib* wkii h# fompfpivl '4 UrnilvlMOhu' 
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MendslsBohn'B Blrtta-Dsy FeatlTal. 
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la recalling the last dajs and momenta of the 
composer, we have U the tamo time commenced 
the critical examination of bi» last vork. Bio- 
graphical facts not only control the entire analj- 
fut, but they form the moat important pari of the 
anatysia itaeir; they alone can explain the work 
and ita effect, which (judging from myaelf) 
reaembles nothing else, and which in fact atir- 
pasaes all that muuc hns produced, if I may judge 
from the number of Ilstcoers upon whom it has 
woriced with irresialible power, independently of 
the place in which they have heard it, of relig- 
ious faith, and even, to a certain extent, quite 
independent of their own degree of moaical cul- 
ture. I have beard tbe Requiem performed at 
different periods of my life, in church, in concert 
halb, and even in private dwellings, and every- 
where did certain pieces of it produce on every 
one the same impression. Few muucal tragedies, 
written in the most dramatic style, and sung and 
played with the highest talent, will compare with 
the BtquUm, even when the sublime act for 
which it is intended does not lie before one's eyes, 
nor the majeaty of the temple, the sight of the 
grave, the sdemn procession of the mourneis, 
and at times too the spectacle of a real and 
deep grief make the minda of the hearen more 
susceptible. I have seen persons grow pale and 
tremble on hearing the Con/utala and the Zac- 
rpmoia, who understood nothing of moaic, and 
whose ears had never been accoatomed to the 
smooth Italian style. The Jlequiem, however, in 
its tntettibU is far more learned mnsic than that 



of any opera. Wo have elsewhere remarked 
that a bearer, who is totally incompetent to judge 
of a church composition as a work of Art, may 
nevertheless feci it in the troth of its Chrigtian 
expression ; a remark applicable above all and 
in the highest degree to Mozart's Requiem. No 
one mistakes the meaning of this music : God, 
death, judgment, eternity 1 One doea not need 
to be a Calbolic, nor to understand Latin. 

Before Herr Weber, it was a pretty general 
conviction that a work of thia character, which is 
noderelood by all who believe in God and the 
necessity of dyings could only, independently of 
the genios of the musician, be Ibo result of a pro- 
longed moral and material death straggle. A 
German writer, whose name I am not permitted 
to mention, expresses himself aboot it in the fol- 
lowiog words : " During the Isat years of hia life 
Mozart had reached the point of comprehuiding 
Art in ita extremes, and of seizing and repro- 
docing with equal perfectiou all that muaie can 
express. But experience bns too clearly taught 
ns that «xtraordin3rj inWHeSAJ powers »re mI- 
dom compatible with the conditions on which the 
duration of human life depends, aince th^ can 
only be exercised and developed at the expense 
of the physical powers. . . , When Hozart felt 
hia end approaching, ho fell into a sort of melan- 
choly, which entirely served to disturb the rela- 
tions on which the co-exiatence of the two princi- 
ples of our nature depend. One m^ht say that 
already he no longer lived while he composed the 
Requiem, and that bis work was the superhuman 
effort of a spirit, which bod half broken throQ^h 
Ita mortal hnll. Only in this way could Mozart 
compose just such a Requiem as hia was. Had be 
written under other circuautaoces, with leas pro- 
tracted sickly exertion and enthusiasm, and had 
be not spent the greatest part of the nights upon 
thia labor, ho oever vrould have bequeathed the 
like thereof to the admiration of posterity." 

It has been said that the style of the Requiem 
seems to date back more than a hundred years, 
compared with that which reigned in the chnrch 
music of Mozart's time, and which he himself bad 
used in the Masses written for the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. To justify the remark, it must be 
considerably limited, nnee it neither applies to 
the ensemble of the work, nor to the totality of 
any one piece, nor above all to the Instrumenta- 
tion of the Requiem. It only concerns the char- 
acter and form of several vocal melodies, which, 
proceeding from the Catholic choral song, remind 
one of the masters of tho seTcnteenib, and those 
at the end of the sixteenth century. And oven 
in this regard several pieces of it belong alto- 
gether to the modem munc. Yet the use of a 
melodic style, approaching the Oratorio and th« 



Drama, aeems to be but an exception in the Re- 
quiem, sucpesled by the nature of certain texts, 
as we shall see below. In general the coloring 
of the work is antique. It ia very important U 
remark, then, that Mozart, «ho had lent ai 
entirely new aspect to the lyric drama, who, 
together with Haydn, had reformed, or rather 
say, created the Symphony, the violin Quartet 
and Quintet, the whole instrumental music — that 
Mozart, when he bad to write in the high church 
style, knew of nothing better he could do but to 
reach Into the past, and In regard to melody go 
back to the seventeenth and tho first half of the 
eighteenth century, that Is, to Bach and Handel, 
so far as fugued cboroses aiHl fugues were < 
cerned- 

In my review of tho history of nio^c I have 
indicated the epochs of transition or of prepara- 
tion, and the definite results to which the Art in 
some of its brancbes bad attuned. These results, 
by which we mean the forms and creations which 
had retained vitality in music ever since it 
begun to exist, were iii sacred muuci 1) the 
Choral Song of Falestrina and hia followers; the 
alia capeila style. 2) The perfected instru- 
mented fugue of Bach and Handel, founded on 
the modern scale. Church mode, therefore, was 
the only kind that was dc6oitety constituted 
before Mozart ; and for this reason the great 
reformer, in several numbers of the Requiem 
which we shall indicate below, would nether 
use the melody of his time, as being too ricb 
in phraaca and of a too worldly elegance fi 
the church, nor tbe secular fugue, such : 
he had himself employed in the finales to the 
Quartet in G, and to the Symphony In C, and ii 
(be ZaiJierfl&le overture. Thus It is demon 
strated that for him the bigb church style wai 
synonymous with the old church style. 

Truth occupies the mean between two ex 
tremes. Nowhere is this important mean si 
seldom found as in (he sphere of music. Wi 
have too many exclusivcs among us. One likes 
only the old mosic ; tbe other shows a profound 
indifference, if not an uncommon contempt, for 
all before the eighteenth century. While on 
one hand Uozart was reproached with a too con- 
scientious cleaving to the traditions of the Calh- 
olie church ; while Herr Weber, no particular 
admirer of the old mnaic, wanted to bring a sort 
of criminal suit against Lim for rendering certain 
texts of the Requiem too faithfully; other critics 
on the contrary, who carried the worship of this 
music to fanaticism, maintained that Mozart had 
overstepped the limits of tbe sacred style ; that 
the true church music admits no melody except 
psalmody and the choral song, or something like 
it; that it admits neither orcheslra nor any Hnt 
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of ioilnimenuiion, not oven the oi^n. Accord- 
ing to (bem, tha Massea of Haydn and Cherubini 
are do MasBes \ slill len those of Beelhoven. Id 
Hozart's works they uy that there is nothing 
charch-like bat the Requiem (i. c, those parta of 
it which are treated in the old Mylc) ; but that 
the Catholic church mast reject the musical in- 
tentioni of Iho Dies ira, the Tuba minim, and 
the Confatalia. 

A» these are the very numbers (to which we 
miut add also the Lacrymond) in which Mourt 
■Dore or less has not entirely departed from ihe 
chuich style proper, and since they are the ones 
in which he has employed Tictorious, impassioned, 
li*elj melody, we must fint of ail examine their 
teila- Whal do we find ? A sort of epic and 
descriptive poetry, in which are sketched the 
most terrible pictares which imagination can sug- 
gest ; the day of wrath, which will be for all the 
world the last of days : Dies ira, dtta ilia ; the 
trump wboee call sets all the bones in molioo and 
breaks open all the graves : Tvba mirum /par- 
ge»» lonum ; Deftth stupefied with terror at the 
thounhl of giving back en masse his booty: Mori 
tiupebil ; the book, which contains all that has 
been done, said, felt and thonght since the crea- 
tion, opens and shows lo ever; one that is to be 
judged the page concerning him: Liber icriplus 
pro/erelur; the condemned are plunged into the 
flames of hell : Flammii acribui addiclii ; the 
elect take possession of an nnspeakable and end- 
Its^ bliss : Voca me evm bertediclii. We mast 
confess that, tf there is an art which is capable of 
lending a sort of reality to such pictures — at 
least BO far as it is possible within the too narrow 
frame of human reason and imagination — it is 

I aik DOW in tho first place if there is any kind 
of vocal music which forbids the composer to 
write in the spirit of the words, or which even 
leaves him free to do the contrary. Then agsin 
I ask any one who has the slighteEt idea of the 
difference in styles of composition and their re- 
spective means of performance, whether there 
were any means of translating the texts just cited 
into the form of the old church style. 
[T>U«iitlii»d.] 
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It is this part of iho Philadelphia Academy of 
Music which, in respect lo its adaplniJon to Iho 
purposes of sight, sound and romfort, ctaims epccinl 
notice. lu forni, or horizontal section, as indlratcil 
by the box fronts, is that of a segment apparently of 
about one third of a circle, rontinncd by the tnni^ents, 
■nd cxlendinfi;. as Iho diitsnce widens between ihem. 
to ihuir contael w[ih the proscenium. Tho depih of 
(his area from its front wall to the proscenium line, is 
flO feet, and the transverse measnrc of that line the 
same. The proapEnium is 13 feet deep, thus making 
the d?pth of ihfl aodiioriiim. including Ihestngo lioxcs, 
103 feet The parquet floor, from its level behind the 
orchestra, rises, witli what railroad engineers call a 
heavier gradient llian is usaal in theatres. This 
secures to the rows of BeatB. ns they retreat from the 
slafe. an elevation which prevents any obBtruction of 
the view. The level of the parqaet^circiB in some- 
what hiuher, and instead of an inclined floor is a 
series of platforms — »ach as box-tiers nsaallj have. 
Tho dreSB-cirele (actually the second tier} lia« the 
same bounds as the first. The third tier has its front 
retrealinjp three feet within the vertical line of the 
next below; and the fourth tier is similarly reduced. 
Thus, the aspect of the auditorium, determined by 
lines tonchinii; the boxfronts, from the highcit down 
to the parquet, is am phi theatrical, enlnrging 'as it 
ascends, and benca more gracefnl, airy, and at the 



V feet. 

In iFie decorative features of this part of the hnuss 
snhstaniial e)e|;nnea seems to have been more itudicd 
than supcrfli-ifll i^rgeousncss. The sweep (or rake, 
ai a sailor would term ilj of tho tiers of boxes is 
exccodinuly Eracefnt, Each tier is sustained by a 
aeries of 14 fluted iron columns, placed not on the 
front line, but abont 10 feet within that of tho lower 
tier. They are finished with a upital, Corinthian in 
expression, althoni.'h not in detail; in advance of 
them extend modillions. while between tliem spring 
elliptical arches, from the topmost ronree of which 
rises the dome. The proscenium is flanked by six 
massive columns, ahont 35 feet high. Between two 
of these, standine obliquely on each side, are the tiers 
□f prascenium-l>oxeB ; and over their entablature, 
rollnwinc the line of the columns, are Atlanlides — 
gijnintic figaren, benriini; beneath the crowning entab- 
lature and pediments, from which springs the wide 
ellipse spanning the sta^ in front of the curtain. 
The two other coIumnB on each aide of the proscenium 
stand againot the ed^s of the cnrtain and sustain the 
architrave behind which it depends. 

8uch is briefly Ihe size and tlie form of the audi- 
torium. It contains 1,700 permanent seats in Ihe 
parquet and in the parquet-'^irclo and dress-eirele, 
■nd abont 650 in each of Iho upper tiers, making 
3,000 in all ; bCBide places for at>onl 400 moveable 
seals. Tho etalinnarr Beats are sofas nf black walnut, 
ppholstered with springs and curled hair, coreted 
with pluih, and divided hj arms for each person, 
except in the nppcr tier, tho conMmelion of which is 
lefs eoBtlv. The space allotted to each sitter, is S2 
by 36 inches, being, as I think, fnll three inches each 
way more than is allotted lo the choicest parts of our 
New- York Academy of Music' bac yet not wide 
enough by two inrhes. Had tho other proportions, 
however, of the Philadelphia seats been as literal as 
Iht ipace allotted lo them, reasonable fault could not 
he found. But most unfortDnBIcly, ihe depth of each 
seal, from the front to the inside line of the back, is 
only IB inche* — a depth, an fair experiment proves, 
entirely insnSicient for comfort daring one, two or 
ibree honm' silting. The leg of the sitter lacks 
support under the knee, and a bolt-nprlght position is 
also necatSlaltd by the height of the seal, which is SI 
inches from Ihe floor, full two inches too much. Now, 
if tho Directors wish to do jasiice as well to the 
pntilic as to their "iMkn Tepule for knowledgo of 
ordinary comfort — luxury Oat of tho question— they 
will reform these seats altogether. They are a sad 
inconKruity in a honse preiiminent in the advantages 
of its construction. 

As reeards facility of vision, from every place in 
Iho house, Iho hichcEt and the lowest those imme- 
diately next Ihe proscenium walla, and those most 
remote against the front wall, the stage is fairly in 
view, from the foollichts lo the flies. Of course, on 
the extreme flank, a pan of either adjacent range of 
wings muBt bo lost — bat not the ordinary scenes of 
action. In this respect the radical shape of the 
auditorium, the inclination of the tiers of boxei, and 
the pitch of their floors, arc indeflnilely superior to 
any example of thcatrkal architcrinre with which I 
am familiar, either in thiM country or in Kurope. Jt 
is diOicall to conceive of a more perfect fnlGlment of 
tbo rcqoisilions of sight. Those of sound appear to 
have been not less thoroughly accomplished. I tested 
its acoustic properties at a time when only a few per- 
sons were present, by occupying different places in tho 
highest and lowest tiers. From the remotest points a 
conversaiion was aadibic, held in a moderate whiipor 
with a person standing behind the cartnin line. This 
must he due in great pnrt to the form of the house ; 
but also to ilio fact that the walls of the (laditorium 
are lined with wood (boards tongpcd and grooved 
and cnrefally filled), wiih an interstice through the 
whole extent of about nu inch between the lining and 
the solid wall. A wide well, dug under tho parquet, 
also makes its floor a great drum-head. The dome 
may aid the efFeet, being constructed entirely of ritis 
of iron to which stout wire pause being attached, 
serves lo receive and bold the plaster regularly 
through its whole e.itcnt. Another help is proliably 
the lohhy-doors. which arc flush with the inner wall, 
and without prominent mnuldings lo break the even 
surface. While the sound is thus perfecity conveyed, 
there is no echo to confuse It, so far as my experi- 
ments were a test. 

The aspect of the auditorium with reference to 
artistic clfcct is a proper medium between severe 
simplicity and excessive ornamentation. Tho fronts 
of Ihe box-tiers are enriched by various devices carved 
in full relief. Thooe of rhe dress-circle consist of 
bold fe»itoons of fruit and flowers, holding groups of 
musical instruments, attemaled by coo ntcr. sank 
panels with courses of mouldings above and below. 



The prevailing color is a cretm-whlte. with pink in 

the panels, and the carvin^n and mouldings hnrnished 
gold. The iron columns — fourteen in each tier, 
rising one on another of each series — are white with 
gilt fluting and capitals. They are speciaTly notice- 
able. The six proscenium columns, which we have 
described, are eieganily designed and execnied. The 
shaft of each, from about one third above the base, is 
embraced by acanthns leaves ; the upper portion of it 
is fluted; the capitals, (if I observed rightly) are 
Corintliian ; the cntat.lature. etc , in keeping. The 
proscenium -box fronts project elliptically between 
the two columns, their neads being two arches sep- 
arated by a pillar and set off hy crimson satin cnrtains. 
The color and gildingB of the whole correspond with 
the tirn of box-fronis. The pediment of one side of 
the proscenium has the city arms, and the other side 
tbe State arms sculptured, crowning the entablaiure 
sumioned by tbe colossal Atlantides abor " ' 
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The andience seats ate covered with <TtmBon plush, 
and the wall of the auditorium with velvet paper of 
the same color. The ceilings of the box tiers are 
paneled and frescoed. The material of the dome is 
already described. Its decoration is elaborately 
elegant, consisting of four principal and twelve 
secondary panels. In the former are allegorical 
groups of three figarcs each, representing Music, 
Dancing, Comedy and Tragedy. Four other panels 
contain children typical of the seasons ; and the 
remaining four artistic insignia. An aiabesque 
border surrounds the dome. Its centre, with a 
diameter of about twenty feet, springs more suddenly 
apward. and is colored azure, studded with golden 
Stan. Tbo painting is in oil-colors, hy Mr. C. Key- 
ser, and the groups, &c., by Mr. C. Schmolie. The 
conception is chaste and appropriate, and the execu- 
tion arlisiic. The bouse is lighted by a superb ^II 
and glass chandelier, SO feet in circumference, de- 
pending from the centre of the dome, wiih HO gos- 
numers. and by numerous beautifnl brackets against 
the wall of each tier. These fixtures — as all those 
of the bouBc — are the designs and noA ot the cele- 
brated Arm of Cornelius &, Baker. 



Whatever commendations I have deemed it just 
10 bestow upon the pans of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Mvlc, already deicribed, I pust award equal, 
if not greater praise to the Stage Department. Mea- 



opening, at the apex of the proscenium arch, is 50 
feet. The height above the stage is TO feet, allowing 
the drop-scenes to bo lifted clear of Ihr "' "" 






", for tl 



purpose of dropping scenes also below it, and of ele- 
vating by machinery portions of it, so as to form 
bridges, terraces, platforms, etc., without the neces- 
sity of building them up. The excavation nnder ihe 
stage is ncarlv 30 feet deep, wiih an inlermedtata 
sub-stage, if I* may so term it, having traps corres- 
ponding with those of the npper floor, lo admit of 
the dropping of scenery. On each side of the stage 
are stair-cases of easy ascent and neatly flnisbcd, and 
sundry apartmenbi- Among them.ia tho Green 
Room, SO by 43 feet, spacious and hand.40me; Ihe 
Stage Manager's Room, ample, also, for chorus re- 
hearstils; the Property-man's Rooms, and serent 
dressing-rooms. Under the Green Room is ihe So- 

Kmumeraries' Room, and near the ori:hcslra iho 
nslcians' Room. The upper stories on the stage 
skies are devoled to numerous dressing-rooms, all 
nicely and completely furnished ; lo wardrobes, car- 
penters' and scene-painters' rooms, etc., of tho most 
anipk ------- 



fbandation walls are fonr feet thick— the . .. _. 
well as the outer walls — and some of them, tho audi- 
torium for instance, three feet at the tap of tbe hoaso. 

Tho timbers match the walls in strength, and all 
tho wuod-work is of the most substantial malerial 
and proportions. The ornamentation, hy the way, 
of the box-fronts, the proscenium, the aaloons, etc., 
is alt carved out of solid wood ; ihc ordinary mate- 
rial of each decorations (papier macli^ and stucco) 
being wholly omitted- I have staled that the entire 
roof, as well ns the frame of the dome is of iron. 
The timbers ssulniiiing the floors of the l>ox-tic[5 are 
bolted together with intermediate plates of boiler iron 
to siifTen Ihem. In a worti the structure is honestly 
roared for posterity — builded long but builded strong. 

The heating of the honse is effected entirely by 
steam — no loss than six miles of pipes being used in 
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it for the purpose. Two Iar)re boilcra are pinred 
ontiiide ihe biisemc>nt or Ihe haildiiij:. The wnnniiiK 
or iha hoDie has been lested Tor leTcrnl week;, and 
during ihc recent seven wealher, nilh the thermo- 
mrcer ont of doors nearl)' at am. ihe etape and 
aadiioiiam and every room pertaining to both hare 
been kept periVctlv comfortable. Tbis i> an achicrc- 
ment worih mem ion in p. The ventilolion is efi'ecled 
by numcroua fluea, with registers in tho wall.', all 
conducied lo a ceniml Hhsft over the dome. Fresb 
air ntoy be also artifltially pi-opelled. in warm wen- 
■her, by a fnn, worbiid by a stcam-encine in Ibe baso- 
ment, which also throwB water into rescr*oitt on 

The irrhilccta of this fine bnilding >t« Messrs. L« 
Brnn and llunge. the former n native of Fliiladel- 
phia. the lalter a German long resident there. 

We hare thus described the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, because in ihc csseniiHl reqniremcnis of a 
preai lyrical and dramatic cdiBcc, it is the fir»t in 
ibc United Stales lo answer ihe demanda of thot 












riS'Allanlic history. Not that in all portic 
approre of the internal aspect of the huildini;. Thi 
deiicci on the boK-fronis, fur instnnce, might hevi 
been m.ich monj definite and varied. The papcr- 
darlt crimson on the auditooum wall— is a damnsl 
pBitem with no freshness of design, and the roloi 



projecting b 
, Ac: bn 



, eolum 



hthe 



relief of Ihe light toilettes of ladies in the audience, 
k may he jadiHoQSly chosen. The proscenium, how- 
ever, ia very elegant, and I could not venture a sug- 
gestion of improvement. The same of the painting 
of the dome. On the whole, (he cfl'cct of our own 
Academy of Music tn Fourteenth Street — of its 
nndilorium — is much more striking and eor^geooa 
than that of the Philadelphia tiouie, thou^ unfor- 
tunately all our decorations of form — the caryatides 
and what not — are onsabstantial papicr-msche or 
composition, instead of Ihe solid, durable sculptaro 
of tha other. In point of extent, too, the latter baa 
greatly (he advantnge. 
The following fignrei compare the two. 

IroalD Artkof StBfd ladl«DC« 

■quira fret. DepartniADt, Departnnt. 

N. T. Academy.. I4/)30 a.'tiO 14.360 

Pbila-Acadepy.. 34,000 13,000 31,000 

The dimensioni of the latter are certainly sufficient 

for all prncticnl purposes, and in view of the economy 

of the divisions of the whole space and Ihe actual 

floor room of all th« itoriei, it comparca favorably 

with the greatest houses in Europe. I eslimato 

ronghlv the floor room of all the nudilorium stories 

to Iki full BS.OOO square feel, and <^ the whole stage 

department 45,000 f«et- If real comforts of light, 

heat, ventilation, water, stairways, exits, and so forth, 

be taken into account, I have no hesilalion in 

pronouncInK H much in advance of aiiy foreign 

theatre. The cost of this noble establishment is 

about »3T5,000 including Ibe lot. The Directors are 

short about »25,000 of this amoum— to meet which 

the InaDguraiion Concert and Ball were giren. 



Hmdelnohii and hia Houo, 

(Icon an EnftlA Rnkir,) 

In the early life of Mendelssohn not one favor- 
able auguiy for a noble future was wanting. The 
very race from which be sprung was the primeval 
fountain of sacred melody. He held kinship to 
Miriam, and "the sweet singer of Israel." His 
more immediate (cenealogy was not nndistin- 
guivbed. His grandlather was Moses Mendels- 
sohn, a kind of Hebrew German FUtOj' who, in 
tho years when German lilerature was putting on 
its atrenatb, stood with mild philoKiphit: conn- 
tenani^e by the ude of Lessing, Wieland, and 
KlopsltK'k, and was in no degree dwarfed by the 
stature of his contemporaries. To the dignified 
Theism ot (be grandfather the sacred music of 
the granilsan seems lo succeed in the same rela- 
tive order as the new to the old dispensation. 
While, however, a great Jew philosopher was 
well enough for the penultimate link in Mendels- 
Bohn's aitceatry, the ultimate was slill belter, for 
his father was a riuh banker, possessing all re- 
sources to lavish u;Ain the cnlture of the boq, and 
an eye to see in him somelhitig worthy to tax 
them all. The genial banker occupied his prond 
intermediate position between Moses and Felix 
witbouPeharing the genius of either; but that po- 
sition was not to him the " point of indiderence," 



for he showed a humorons appreciation of the 
honor in habilually sayine, " When I was a boy 
people used to call me the son, and now they call 
me the father of tho great Mendclsjohn." Nor 
was there wanting to the early direction of the 
great composer's powers that blessed influence 
which has entered as a primary clement into 
nearly all that is great in human deed — tho foe- 
tering care of a tender and ihou^hlful mother. 
She WHS of a distinguished family of the naoie of 
Barlholdy, but it was bcr chief distinction and 
happiness that she (;bvc to her son his last name 
and his fir^i musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of four children, was 
born in Hamburg on the 3rl February, 1809, in a 
house behind the church of St. Mii-hael, which 
house the author of iha German " Memorial" 
takes care to inform us was left standing by the 
great fire of Hamburg^a circumstance which, in 
these degenerate days, we find it difficult to 
attribute to any remains of that musical suscep- 
tibility which the elements were wont to show in 
the dHj's of Orpheus and "old Amphion." Tho 
child's leading taste displayed itself at an ama- 
zingly early age, and it was carefully nurtured, 
and every applause furnished for its development. 
No need in this case, as in poor little Handel's, for 
stealthy midnight interviews with a smuggled 
clavicord in a secret attic; nor, as in the case of 
Bach, for copying whole books of studies hy 
moonlight for want of a candle, churlishly denied. 
Mendelssohn's childhood and youth present as fair 
a picture of healthy and libera! culture as educa- 
tional recordd can show. A warm and discerning 
affection charged the atmosphere in which he grew 
up with every influence that could elicit and 
strengthen his latent capacities. About his third 
or fourth year the family removed to Berlin, and 
here, under the training of Berger, he aciiuired 
his mastery over Ihe piano-forte, which in his 
ei;2htb year he plaj'ed with wonderful finish; 
while in the theory of music he had made so much 
progress under rough old Zelter — best known as 
the friend and corresriondcat of Goethe, that his 
tutor wns (bnd of telling with a grim smile bow 
the child had detected in a concerto of Ilach six 
of those dread offences against the grammar of 
music— consecutive fifths. "The lad plays the 
piano like the devil," says Zelter to Goethe, 
amongst many other ejaculations of wonder at 
Mendelssohn's early musical development. Fi- 
nally, in 1821, he brought his pupil on a visit to 
Goethe at Weimar, and with tbis event commenced 
the long standing friendship and correspondence 
between (he composer and the poet. We find 
amongst Goethe's minor poems a stanza to Men- 
delssohn, commemorative of this visit, and inviting 
its repetition. It is to be presumed that at this 
perioa Goethe was interested in the boy chiefly as 
a musical prodigy, but he soon found in liim 
points of closer intellectual contact with the circle 
of bis own genius. The immense musical faculty 
of Mendelssohn had not been allowed to stunt 
and maim his other poweis of mind. He was a 
good classical scholar, and in 1826 ho drew warm 
praise from Goethe by a translation of tho Andria 
of Terence. He was skilful, too, in drawing, and 
could afterwards fix hia impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps in other forms than they a-isumcd 
in his great pictorial symphonies. This became 
to him a great resource as a diversion to his mind 
in the intervals of his wonderful musical activity. 
In general Art-criticism he always displayed an 
insight and knowledge which might have done 
credit lo the speciaiill of Waagen. Mendelssohn's 
mind was, indeed, as rich and tiicile in all depart- 
ments of modern intellectual culture as if he had 
no fjKc'ialitl of hia own. But whatever might be 
the sources of Goethe's regard for Mendelssohn, 
there is evidence enough ol its strength. When 
the young compi»er, on his first visit to England, 
in 1829, wiis tnrown from a gig in London and 
wouuded in the knee, the poet wrote to Zelter 
thus; "I wish to learn if favorable news has been 
heard of the worthy Felix. I take the greatest 
interest in him, and am in the highest degree 
anxious that one who has done so much shouliT not 
be hindered in hia progress by a miserable accident. 
Say tomcthing to reassure me." And when, in 
1B30, MendelsBc^n had spent a pleasant fortnight 



in Weimar, Goethe thus characteristically reported 
the results to himself of this visit : 

" His presence was particularly beneficial to me, 
for I find my relation to music is ever the same; 
1 hear it with pleasure, sympathy, and reflection, 
but I like most its history ; for who understands 
any phenomenon it he is not master of the course 
of its development? It was therclbro of the 
greater importance to find that Felix possesses a 
commendable insight into tbis gradation, and 
fortunately his good memory brings before him 
the clasaicBof every mode at pleasure. From the 
epoch of Bach downward he has brounht to life 
B«ain for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck ; has 
pven me adequate ideas of tbe great modern 
theorists; and finally, made me feel and reflect 
upon his own productions, and so is departed with 
my best blessings." 

The original works thus mentioned may seem 
lo be brought into perilous conjunction with the 
greatest names of the musical Pantheon, but lo 
those who know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association. " Although ocareely 
twenty jears old," says Mr. Benedict, •' he bad at 
this period composed his OttetTo, three quartets 
for piano and stringed instruments, two sonatas, 
two symphonies, his Erst violin quartet, varions 
operas, a great number of separate Licder, or 
son??, and the immortal overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream." In some of these vrorks there 
were the inevitable crudities of boyish ambition, 
for the wings of early genius arc not equable in 
their very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great Shakspearean 
overture, composed at the age of sixteen, there 
are all Ihe splendid vigor and symmetry of ihe 
young eagle sunning his newly perfected pinions. 

The rapid outburst of a fresh and consummate 
creative power, differing essentially from alt ita 
predecessors, is not to be lazily regarded as an 
event of ordinary evolution, nor are its results to 
be valued only for their novel goat upon a jaded 
mental palate. Tho unlikcncss of genius in its 
essence to any other thing dreamt of in our 
philosophy is here realizetl almost to our very 
senses. An ardent and thoughtful boy^but one 
to whom leap-frog and cricket are by no means 
unfamiliar processes — takes his Wieland Shak- 
spcare, and is caught away by the moonlit fantasy 
of the great frair}' drama. He feels the beauty 
of the scene translating itself into exq^uisile 
rhythm in his brain, and, impelled by a resistless 
inspiration, he throws all tbe resources of his art 
into the process, until the tricksincss of Fuclc. the 
delicate grace of Titania, and the elvish majesty 
of Oberon, are so made to alternate and to blend 
in the movement, that it forms a perfect tone- 
picture of Ihe poet's dream, finally fading away 
in a few high, soft chords, like a dissolving view, 
at the first obtrusive ray of morning. Everywhere 
a genial and fluent fancy is apparent, but this by 
no means completes the wonilcr. The boy has 
that great cunning of his art so to control bis 
melodic conceptions, and knit them up into 
strength by the use and distribution of modem 
orchestral resources that the science seems a 
portion of the inspiration, and tbe dream b the 
mora dream-like that thoughtii woven into ita 
filmest tissue. And so the youthful hand jots the 
signs whii^h fix and convey his ideas, and hence- 
forth there is in the world a new pleasure of a 
new kind. It is iinfortunat«ly possible Ibat some 
may see in all this only a fresh impulse to an 
already too stranuons catgut; but in the mature 
and masterly workmanship of the boy Mendelssohn 
we discern a clear pledge of a new endowment 
for the world, and see something of that stout 
fibre out of which is spun the thread ol a great 
destiny. We now understand something of old 
Zelter's prophetic raptures. 

It was the performance of this work in London 
which initiated Mendelssohn's great and ever 



increasing i 
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ibode amongst us, he became 

frequent a visitor in England, with 

such an accession ot pleasure and repute on each 
occarion, that his name and fame seemed to 
become ai steadily En(;llBb as were those of the 
more thoroughly domiciled Handel in his day. 
Nine times (not seven only, as Mr. Benedict nys) 
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be came to England, finding in our scenery 
aociety, and in die immenae executiva reaoa 



opened up before his daring intullion. It is Irae 
bii lifo wa3 spent mainly in the " Futberland," 
and bis journeys out of it were not always in the 
direclion of this country. In Itnly, for instance, 
he imbibed with intense enjoyment that air to 
which the artiats of all lands so to see their own 
aims and outlines tloarly. Rome was to him, as 
to all men of his temperament, at once a school 
and a shrine ; and the society which he enjoyed 
there, of such men a^ Vernet, Bunsen, Liszt, and 
Berlioz, must have exerted a healtby and expan- 
sive influence upon his mind. But Italy could 
not supply the aliment needful for his earnest and 
active miture ; and 1/jndon and Birmingham were 
really more to Mendelssohn than Romo and 
Naples. In Paris, whither he went twice, he 
found nothing to induce a frequent recurrence of 
his visits. At Dusscldorf, Leipzig, and Berlin be 
spent fourteen active and chequered years, 
through nhich ve cannot minutely follow him, 
holding various appointments, and producing a 
constant succession of works in every department 
of composition — the products of each year gaining 
io depth and grandeur until his genius and fame 
reached their culminating point in the marvellous 
inspiration of Elijah. 

By social position, by the happy balance of his 
own cultivated nature, and by that ereatcat of 
mortal blessings, a tboroufjhly sympathetic mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn was sure in any place to find 
bis enjoyment of life less influenced by local 
limitations than most men find it . Ha was 
comparatively exempt from that wretched class 
of incidents which has infused into the lives ol so 
many ^reat composers all the bitterness of Marah. 
But this exemption could not, in Germany, be 
entire. At Busseldorf the joint management of 
the theatre bred a coolness and ultimate alienation 
between Mendelssohn and ImmermaD the poet, 
ewn after that sacred symbol of German friend- 
ship, the pronoun " ilu," had passed between Ihem. 
Leipzig! was enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was its 
"favorite," but e composer like Schumann could 
be its favorite too, and it could yield to the 
arrogant dogma of Wagner that Mendelssohn was 
"mechanical;" and so, hardly was the "favorite" 
off the scene before Elijah was performed to a 
room half-filled. Berlin had its royal commissions 
for Mendcls«3bn, with some pleasure and much 
profit appended ; but in the city of cliques and 
criticism, with its intellectual atmosphere rarefied 
to the last point of negation by Voltaireism and 
Hegelism, his genial nature must have felt as if in 
an exhausted receiver. We reflect with pride on 
the fact that tbe composer's connection with 
England was chequered with no such ilc^agrimens. 
His love of this country struck root early, and the 
plant, when acclimated, grew as hardily as a 

But our pride is not merely that Mendelssohn's 

fjnius linked itself to our highest literature by his 
bakspercan music, nor to our scenery by his 
Os^anic Overture to the " Hebrides," and the 
Symphony in A minor, nor even that the grand- 
^t tones which have clothed the Christian veri- 
ties since the " Messiah " was written, first awoke 
at his bidding in the noble ball of one of our 
great manufacturing towns. Ho gave England 
much, but from England he won no niggardly 
response. It is not mere insular complartncy lo 
assert that here all the greater works of Mendels- 
sohn woke the echoes of the worid. The sym- 
pathy which they elicited in London and in our 
festival cities was the electric current, and the 
British press was the conducting medium IhrouiTh 
which bis fame was flashed over Europe. Jn this 
country the taste of the public had been kept 
anhfully true to the large and solid type. The 
masterworka of Handel and the " Creation " of 
Haydn bad for many years been far more fre- 
quently produced in England than in any coun- 
try in Europe. So familiar had the wonderful 
choral movements of these works become, that in 
many a country village the assembled peasants or 
artisans might be beard practising, with clear or 
cracked voice, the invocation to the " Everlasting 



Dooi^" or tbe ascription by the heavens of 
" Glory lo God," while every plain and plastered 
conventicle was doubly consecrated in its turn by 
the sound of the one great Hallelujah. In out 
large towns these works were known to a great 
proportion of tbe people of all classes. It was a 
grateful change for the workmen to pass from the 
thunder of looais and jennies to the more harmo' 
nious resonance of Handel, while the shopkeeper 
gladly betook himself for a Christmas treat to his 
twentieth " Mt'ssiah " ; and it is out of these cir- 
cumstances that has arisen that singular vocal 
efficiency which has given to the Lancashire 
chorus so wide a. fame. But this interest and 
efficiency arose from the very narrowness of the 
field within which, up to that period, they could 
be displayed. Handel was in oratorio not only 
supreme, but was almost alone. Besides Haydn, 
no other great composer took up an abiding posi- 
tion within the sacred circle of scriptural drama. 
Mozart bad wrilten no oratorios. One move- 
ment only of Beethoven's " Mount of Olives "— 
the Hallelujah— has ever seized upon the popu- 
lar imagination, while the ingeniously modulated 
music of Spobr's " Crucifixion and " Last Jud^- 
ment " seems loo Ibin and filmy to lodge within 
ihe common memory. It seemed indeed doubtful 
whether any composer could or would arise who 
might combine with the breadth and body of 
Handelian ideas all the wonderful uses which the 
orchestra has developed in the last hundred 
years. We almost imagined ourselves shut up lo 
Hande] for the form of our millennial praises 
whenever their predicted period should arrive. 

The sway of Mendelssohn's baton dissipated 
this doubt. " St. Paul," " The Hymn of Praise," 
and " Elijah" appeared successively. They were 
felt to be emphatically new, yet great enough to 
be matched with the old. The special triumph of 
these works is that they met with their earliest 
and fullest acceptance in this country, where the 
stature of Handel was the inevitable standard 
applied to them. Here at last was music which 
neither asked for any reduction of the proportions 
of the temple of religious musical aspiration, nor 
set us to perform chamber devotions in a cathe- 
dral. Amiilot all those qualities of fulness, fresh- 
ness and finish which are more exprcssiy ele- 
ments of modern composition, was recognized 
that structural grandeur, both in the successive 
movements and in the total dramatic design, 
which was the attribute an older lime. For such 
reasons these works were sure of a wider and 
heartier appreciation here thau any musical com- 
positions have ever or anywhere met with on 
their first presentation. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the composer, on 
conducting his works, show how the faculty of the 
country had been unconsciously trained for their 
recognition. It had hungered and thirsted for 
music of this express order. We woil remember 
the scene in the great hall of one of our pro- 
vincial cities, when, in April of the fatal year 
1847, Mendelssohn in person unrolled tbe great 
harmonics of his "Elijah" before six thousani] 
people, to mosl of whom the name aod genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, amouniing 
indeed to excitemeat, everywhere displayed, was 
something curious and suggestive to one who 
could so lar free himself from the same feeling as 
to become an observer. Every oicmbcr of the 
executing force, from the "first ladies" in front 
to the agitator of tympani in the remotest rear, 
seemed bent with earnest devotion on realizing 
the great artistic will which gleamed with regal 
power and courtesy from the dark eyes and pale 
face of the composer. A motion of a hand drew 
the great composite choral unity through transi- 
tions and shaiiea of luno which no nicety of the 
conductor's art or docility of the executive me- 
dium had ever produced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with one 
emotion of wonder and delight. The dramatic 
interest of tbe scenes of drought and of rain 
seemed reproduced with a double significance. 
As regards sacred composition the heavens had 
long been " as brass " to our laments and invoca- 
tions ; but here at length w«re " tbe water- 
fiooda ; " and the great chorus of " Thanks be to 
God," resounded as if in its own existence were 



snfficient motive for tbe gratelnl adoration it em- 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was the 
prophet who was instrumental in quenching so 
noble a thirst — the prophet, too, who, in tbe Ian- 
gnage addressed to him by Prince Albert in this 
very year, " when surrounded by the Baal-wor- 
ship of corrupted Art, had been able by his genius 
and science to preserve faithfully tbe worship of 
true Art,"^he was no less the prophet (and 
where, alas I is his mantle ?) destined to be too 
soon caught up from the sphere of his earthly 
labors, lo be followed with sorrowing looks along 
the shining track of his translation. From this 
last visit to England he went, worn and weary, 
back lo Germany. In Frankfort he met news of 
the sudden death of his sister. Madame Hensel, to 
whom he had always been ardently attached. He 
fell to the ground with a shriek, and though he 
afterwards rallied and even labored hard, be- 
cause, as be often said lo his wife, " (ho lime of 
rest was approaching for him too," the blow was 
already struck upon his fine nervous system 
which was to shatter and destroy it. In October 
he wrote his last composition, a solemn melody to 
a night son" of Eichendorf, " Departed is the 
light of Day, and on the 4lh of November he 
expired, in his thirty-ninth year. 



For Dwlfht'i JonriMj oIHwie. 

From a Lecture on " Bella " by A. W. Thayer. 

If we may rely npon the results to which tbe 
careful and minute researches of Hawkins and 
Bumey led them, the bell has, from its introduc- 
tion into use as a call to worship, been a " chnrcb- 
going belL" It belongs, then, to Christianity 
alone ; and it is one of the pleasant assoriatioos 
which belong to it, that it owes its origin to and 
has been perfected by Christianity. Tbe F^gan 
Constantino conquered under the ngn of the 
cross, and adopted the religion of which that sign 
was typical. Paganism fell. Som« space vf time 
it struggled, hot at length the Christian was vic- 
tor. Tba church in Italy grew wealthy and pow- 
erful. No longer biding herselF in catacombs 
and secret places, she began to consecrate the 
temples of tbe Greek and Boman divinities to the 
true God, and to erect other temples of her own, 
adorned with every beauty of art. Paulinus 
about the year 400 was Bishop of Nola, a c-ily in 
the rich copper-producing province of Campania, 
in tbe kingdom of Naples. Ho adorned the 
church of St. Felix with paintings, and put the 
finishing touch lo the edifice by suspending 
thereon the first "church-gmng bell." How 
large it was, bow constructed, what the exact 
uses to which it was put— of these we have no 
record. This we know — that the triumph of 
Christianity and the introduction of the church 
bell were nearly enough coincident lo associate 
the events in our minds, and make us hear in the 
peals rung out in steeple and campanile, the 
voice of iron tongues shouting for joy over the 
long-oontesled and hardly won victory. Thus 
the associations of fourteen centuries, which clus- 
ter around the bell, are all in some form Chris- 
Moore, in his well-known lines, " Those eve- 
ning bells," refers only to childish associations 
with some particular chime ; but when an Amer- 
ican first treads F<aropean ground, and tbe deep, 
solemn tones of old bells, swinging high in cathe- 
dral towers, strike upon his ear, he listens to the 
voice of past ages, and a new and wondrous 
fount of feeling is touched. He walks the streets 
of Paris, and suddenly from some (dd hel&v come 
down tbe tones which rang jubilant over the suo- 
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cMKi of Jotut of Arc, and which Munded (he 
tocun on the awful night of Si. BaKholomsw. 
In Spanish cities bells whk-h bailed the conqoer- 
injt Ferdinand and Isabella, and the relnrning 

Columbus, which tolled (he knells of the Inquiai- 
tioo's victims, call to him with their deep voices- 
All through Europe, on the banks of the Thames, 
in the old cities of the Rhine and Danube, on the 
ehorcs of the Snisj lakes and upon the hilj-sicles 
of Iho Hartz and Ihc Black Forest, the same b«Ils 
will call him to the same cathedrals, churches and 
chapels, that called knight and iquire to the 
soleiDD services with which they consecrated 
themselves and vowed to figbt the battles of the 
criuades. In the oM ciliea of Sasony still hang 
the same bells that called Luther to tba pulpit to 
ntter his Gery words, or that called the people 
together to listen to the Bull of Leo X., which 
devoted (he Reformer and all his followers to the 
eternal horrors of a world of woe. 

Thus as we walk those old streets of European 
cities, and the pnges of history unfold themselves 
to us as living realities — as we live in ages that 
are past, and pieople the streets in our imagination 
with the bustle of ancient traffic, the noise and 
confusion of the fair, the splendor of imperial 
coronations and royal progresses, the roar of 
lieges, the clash of arms and the shock of armies 
— above all and through all come sounding in the 
ear of fancy the deep tones of ibe bells. 



lnri|ht's 3(mt[ttal 4 JBluistr. 
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HendelAoha's Birfli-day. 

The practice of celebrating the birth-day of 
great musicians, artists, poets, is a good one and 
indicates advancing civilisation. The time w!U 
come, unless (he human race b doomed beyond a 
certain point of progress to sink biick, when poli- 
tics and trade will become secondary in impor- 
tance, and the main interests of the whola social 
life be moral and artistic. Life is to bo made a 
Fine Art ; and they who inspire their race with 
high and bcauliful ideals in chose arts whit-h keep 
ative the sense of divine beauty and perfection, 
and make us feel related lo the Infinite, nill be 
esteemed the world's best benefactors. Even if 
there were danger of excess in this direction, it 
were a wholesome and a hopeful symptom in a 
people so unartistic as ourselves. 

Our two musical societies, who bear the name 
of Mkndf.lbsoiin, conid not do less than bold 
some festival commemoratirc of the birth-day of 
their patron saint. A great musician leaves us 
in bis music just the most cETcotivc means of 
bringing himself back to us ; in bis music nc 
have bis essential life and influence. Nothing io 
tic, therefore, for such a festival as a performance 
of the great composer's works. Ilcnce the pro- 
grammes of the two concerts were entirely of the 
works of Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately both commenced at the same 
hour on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3. Not having 
heard the Mendrlssohn Choral Society at 
all this winter, while we have enjoyed the QniK- 
TBTTB Club bo often, we sought the former first, 
and found the saloon of Messra. Hallet & Davis 
filled with a vAy interested audience. Tb« pro- 
KraniDie was t» follona : 



— rnn (b* Ontario (fo St. n 



t— RicllitlTa uid Clicnu : ( T)i< Qoi' thmarlm u mi 

I 1« cncUmi^ JB ImmoTtaJj 

PART n.—UlKcllincoiu SrtortlaDI. 

I— PtuO'ftirti' Snlns r— a. Futvti.— «. Sunn wtUiont 1 

9-Foiir^KTl Sane, rtar mile tdI» : '■ Huannan'i fin 



PART III, 
1— Art* ; H»r jr. J 
a— rhona ; Be noi . 



. iBUKldrd, 
AtrinftChoraiea, ' j Tbioks be l« Ood, 

The Chorus numbered about 150 voices, with 
a fine fresh set of soprani and contraiti, of a 
more youthful aspect than we have commonly 
seen in our oratorio societies. The parti were 
well balanced ; the ensemble of tone remarkably 
pure and musical, and although too powerful for 
BO smalt a room, we found it qaite inspiring. 
The conductor, Mr. L. H. SotJTHARD, appears 
to have perfect control of his cboir, and the ren- 
dering ol the grand opening choros and Chorale 
from " St. Paul," as well cs of the more delicately 
shaded " Happy and blest" and " be gracious," 
with such admirable precision and enpression, 
proved that his drill had been luast thorough. 
There was s, piimutimo at the close of one of the 
choruses executed to a charm. 

The sonns and arias were mostly sung by ama- 
teurs, and are hardly fair subjects for criticism. 
Mra. HozATiT and Miss Twichell contributed 
in this department. We were struck by the rich 
and musical baritone of tbe gentleman who sang 
" Over the mountain." The four-part songs, sung 
by ei^ht voices, were creditable specimens of 
male part-«in<;ing, but the style was somewhat 
too level, and lacked fine shading. The Fanta^a 
and several " Songs without Words " were played 
quite tastefully by Mr, Wh. R, Badcock, one 
of our best organists, who also played most of the 
accompatiiments. 

Leaving tbe selections from ■' Elijah," we re- 
paired to Chickering's, in the vain hope of bear- 
ing ibe second part of the programme of tbe 
MENDF.i.Bsonw Quintette Club. We were 
just in lime for the last piece, an exquisite quin- 
tet Adagio, and never did the strings blend to 
our car with a more tantalizing sweetness. The 
room had a most home-like aspect ; for there 
were Ibcy whose genial presence bad become 
identified for years with chamber concerts of this 
classical character ; and the room was unusually 
full. The bust of the composer, laurel-crowned, 
wa* placed in front of the artists' platform. The 
general report was enthusiastic, but some thought 
the selections averaged of too grave a character. 
Here is the list of them : 

1, QuInWtiii A, Dp.IS. 



^.PcAlDi, Mrinl.K 



fliil. Dp- it Kan 
Air. t-om It. Ptnl 

PropbeB." Uc 
Adegio Motto tVom tl 

18, PntknaoM <ro 



I SMoad QulDtot In B AU, op. B! 



A Pritatb Conckrt. Tbe beantifnl pto- 
gr«mmo and performance of tbe Club of ama- 
teurs, who sang at tbo Messrs, Chiekering'a 
saloon on Monday evening of last week, must not 
pass without a record hero. In these days, when 
we have more concerts than a man all ears and 
curiosity can keep tbe run of, but when it seems 
to be a settled thing withal that more or lesi of 
clap-trap has to enter into every one to make it 
pay, it is refreshing and encouraging to know 
that music is sometimes selected and performed, 
and what is more, enjoyed, pnrely for music's 
sake, and with a view to have tba best. This it 
the Cluh whose members last year gave the com- 
plimentary concert (o thwr director, Otto 
Dresel, under whose wise and careful teaching 
they have met every week in a private house for 
the past three winters, for tbe practice of the beat 
German vocal music — compositions for tbe mcwt 
part never beard here in our puUic concerta. 
The club consists of about twenty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, chiefly amateurs, with the addition of a 
few profeaiional or semi-professional voices ; and 
they together form an ensemble of vokes of such 
purity and freshness and fine mnucal blending, ai 
one may hear nowhere else. On this oceamon 
their friends, lo (he number of some two hundred 
and fifty, were invited, and the Chickering room 
was crowded with the most refined and appre- 
ciative audience, lo listen to the folbwing pro- 



1. Kjrl* Elrluin, Clioroaind Soil, R. Tmi. 

a. Ontorta of UhriiCiu, H»diliaalui. 

BtdUtlie — Trto rUr mil* 'cAtH : •■ 8>r. "Iwe la h* ben, 
[b« King or Judu, ftar wt LiTC MB hie lUr kcd « conH 

Cborue. — '^ Thrre fhult a etar fmm Jbvb roniff forth sod 

dub Id plHC*prin»m*ndTimtlaiit.^i 
BKlHfLTe.^Cborae — *' ThlH Bun h»T* »• fWood iKrvnilOf 



Rerit»U>. — Chon 



.— Choma— " n*ughien otZbni, weep tir jroor- 



rhM EDH^a dam th^ mOTU] trresUlLblj 

InRrnel Ondii! pltj my dfipelr." 
■□Jvr tbe Infcriiat gattL^' 
Iwabodaof tbe blcal. noble hero, fUthfOl 






d. Tnill ot Int 



mnd Chomv; Trto Ibr 1 



I. Wk MuTPh nf the PrlMtt. 

/ Obntia— TBtlliJt«huilnj[wlthTr*«>le8«II. 

ChonI, Badi. 

e. CbDrniof3->-njmpha,rrom Obcion ; andChoraa of 

OlpslrarrDin Pnclui, Websr. 

The only drawback in this programme was its 
length, and that only for a portion of the audi- 
ence. Too much of Mendelssohn in one evening, 
rich and admirable as it all is in detail, is apt to 
cause a sense of sameness. The " A^alio " bad 
been the club's winter's work, and therefore 
naturally claimed a place. It is a noble composi- 
lion, with one of Afendelsaohn's best overtures, 
which was very eflbvtively played upon a Chick' 
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ering Grand by Mestrs. Dresel and Trenkle, 
with & martli, loo, wblth would be linking but 
for its family llkcnen to the "Wedding Marcli"; 
aad with line alternations of clioru« with soloa, 
daeta and trioa for contralto voices, whieh were 
niog witb rare taste and feeling. The whole 
performance was adnirable ; but the work is 
very loDg, and came afler the mind had been 

ted with the digestion of much other solid 

sic. Had the Alhalie come earlier it would 
have been beard with fresher appetite. 

The exceedingly dramatic and impressive frag- 
ment of the " Cbristus," and those wonderful ex- 
tracts from Gluck'g "Orpheus" (when shall wb 
bear inch a work of Art upon our stage?) lef^snch 
I memory last year that there was no omitting 
them. The impression was as dcii^^hlful as ever ; 
and all felt (hat such perfection of chorus singing, 
witb eolos rendered nith such feeling and rafine- 
nent, and accompanied so perfectly, we re an event 

one's musical experience. Among the solo-sing- 
1 known to the public, who acquitted them- 
selves to the great general satis^tion, we may 

ntion Miss Doane, Mrs. Wen' 
Mr. Artqcrson, wbo gave the 
the" Christus" in a stylo worthy of all imitation. 
In the solid church style we never listened to 
ny music with more satisfaction than to that Ky- 
■e by FraoE, which grows with every hearing, 
and those grand Bacb cboratea. If we could 
hear them nearly as well sung by a great mass 
of voices, like our Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty, we should count it a great privilege. The 
lighter pieces flung in (heir bits of dancing sun- 
light in a most cheering manner. The MendcU- 
tohn part-songs were old favorities; but tba two 

ruses from Weber, with their delicions and 
imaginative accompaniments, startled Ihe wearied 

le by their fresb beauty. Mr. Drescl's two- 
part song, too, sung by so many sweet, pure treble 
Foicei, wa4 choice and delicate as it was brief. 

What may not be done by one artist who is in 
earnest, with such a circle of earnest pupils round 



A Good SnooKSTioK. — The want of a little 
cslhciic fonsighi, to 10 speak, in the llrst hiying oat 
and sobseqaenl "improvement " of onr American 
is felt by all persons of lasle. In view of pro- 
posed iraproTcments and adornments of old Boston, 
a happy to present the following timely hint 
from an esteemed conespondeot : 

It seems to be determined nt length that Boston is 
to have one oF the most superb streets in the world, in 
case the architectural taste to be exhibited in its 
buildings should be found to correspond with the 
magnificence to be displajed in laying it out. We 
refer of course to the conlempluted grand srenuo 
■cross the lands between the uilldsm and Roibury. 
When flrjshed, nothing can be finer thsn the drive 
will be from the city to the rural loveliness of Biook- 
Uds- But there ibould always be some point to such 
a drive, someildng lo be looked for at the end of a 
ride, beyond the ordinary plealure of passing by 
beautiful country residences, and catching glimpses 
of beautiful sienery from elovaled points in the road, 
igs in orchards and groves. In tlie 
s invariably oared for, and if an emi- 
nence riies in the neighborhood of a city, affiirding a 
good view, there is foresight enougb to secure it and 
make it public property. Now, we venture to say that 
cities in the world — save those lying ia moun- 

r horn the highlands alraut them, than can our 

I city of Boston, Yet in most cases the hills 

which rise about us have abeady been cut up into 

e no longer open to the poblie eye. 






There is still one beautiiyil exception ; one eminence 
is still Free from the destructive " march of improve- 
ment," and one nhich offers a prospect oF really ck- 
traordinary beauty. We rcFer to Corey's Hill in 
Brookline. Wa would suggest the propriety oF se- 
curing if possible at least all the upper portion of that 
bcautiFul spot as public property forcier, to be laid 
out in a suitable manner, with easy avenues oF ap- 
proach, and to be crovincd nith some appropriate 
building of gtanile, which may stand both as a monu- 
ment oF the taste of this generation, and as a point 
fijoy one oF the noblest prospects in Iho 

lOt this be done P IF it can be it must be done 
ir it will be too late. Can a finer tenuination 
ivc along the new avenue he found or even im- 



trorid. 



ftusti^at (^ti\\i$i^a\\ityit^_t. 



New York, Jan. 25.— Wonderful to rcl 
weather was good last Tuesday, and Eii 
Soiree wes in conscquc 



dl I 



ended, ThD 



prograi 



To begin wiih, wc had a glorious Qunnel by Beet- 
hoven, one of the Russian set, Op. 59 (not 19, as the 
programmes intorrcclly bad it). Behgmah.v and 
his pnrtygave us this work last winter at one of 
their Malini!cs, but in eo unsntis factory a manner 
that it was for the most part incomprehensible, and 
Ihe hearing of it was only an aggravaiion. I re- 
member wishing, at the time, that I might hear it 
played by Eisfeld's Quartet, and their rendering of 
it on this occasion fully justified my wish. Under 
their skilful hands it came oat clear as sunshine, 
and stood forth distinctly in all its grandeur of con- 
ception, as well as beauty and origioaiity of idea. 
My favorite still, as at the first hearing, is the Alle- 
grcito Schenando (t think that is the heading), in 
which, undar a superstructure of inimilabla, rollick- 
ing hnmor, there runs an under-current of such 
mournful tendencies as to stir the inmost depths of 
one's heart. The Adagio, too, is one of Beethoven's 
loveliest, while in the Allegro and panicularly the 
Finale, with its qoaiut Sussian (heme, all the eceea- 
tricities of the great master seem gathered together. 
In spite of the ohvionsly great difficuldes of the 
work, it was played with the greatest precision and 
correctness of both time and execation. The only 
drawback was (he occasional roughness of the first 
violin. Setting that aside, I hardly think Europe 
oan show a better instrumental quartet than this of 
Mr. Eisfeld. Their rendering of Haydn's Op. 63 
was also admirable ; the composition, however, 
thongb very beautiful, is not one of my favorites 
among the many of the old " father." Gottbcqalk 
was announced to take the piano part in Carl Eck- 
en's Trio, but he being confined to his bed by illness, 
Mr. BicUABD Hoffmann liad kindly volunteered 
lo take his place ; with vrhich change I for one wag 
entirely salisflcd, as I have long considered Hoff- 
mann OS the best of our resident pianists. Withool 
previous rehearsal, and at but very short notice, he 
performed his part to perfection on this occasion, 
doing full justice lo Eckert's very pleasing and able 
work. In addition to the instrumental numbers I have 
mentioned, Mrs. BBiNKEHBOFr sang twice — a most 
exquisite aria from Gluck's Ipkigenia en Tanride, and 
Beethoven's FVcudtioU and itidvoll, from " Egmont." 
This lady sings wiih much feeling and appreciation 
of her subject ; but her voice, though always true, is 
so piercingly sharp as to make it almost painful lo 
listen to her, particntarly as the extraordinary con- 
tortions of her face impress one with the idea that 
she herself suffers torture* while singing. 

Feb. 3d. — Mr. Goldbsce (or Bot Ooldbeck as 
he calls himself,} gave his second Mating yesterday, 
at the same place as the first In point of agreeable 
outward influences, this oceaoion was as well favored 



as the last, but the selection of the programme was 
not quite as good, nor, I am sorry to say, can I give 
such unqualified praise to the perfori ~ 

programme was as follows: 

TiolDD— NDctnme mflnqm (Mr. W. DMbltr). . . 



Pluo— (Ucrr Onldb«K| 

a. IGlb Pnlsds. b- £ 

Bonile Pvtorale. Op. 2S-(ni 

Llndn— ( UlseBrsloerill. 

a. Sprlnitd... 



Scbtno— d Allegro mi 



Mr. DOEnLER (why not Ilerr Doehler, tool) 
acquitted himself very well in (ho rniher mawkish 
nocturne of Spohr, bat will never make a firsl-rate 
player. Aptohhas showed, as nsunl, perfect com- 
mand of his instrumcnl, panicularly in his last piece ; 
but ns I never can like the harp as a solo instrument, 
I did not enjoy his shsre in tho performance in 
Miss Brainebd's really fine voice did not sho 
advaniage in tho low, crowded rooms, nor Bcrc 
pieces (two of them at least) at all "grateful, 
Anglicise a very convenient German expres: 
Besides this, she had, as Mr. Beames (the inevitahte) 
announced, only just arrived in town from i 
weeks (our in Canada, having been delayed until 
that late moment hy the bad state of (he railroads, si 
that we all would hare been heartily willing to ex- 
cuse fiir greater dclicieacies than were apparent. 
She made a happy hit in substituting for ihe last 
song on the programme Mendelssohn's Zaielta, 
which she sang with far more of (he requii 
dernesa and longing than at one of Eisfield's toir^ 
this winter. 

The two "Aquarelles" of Mr. Goldbeck w 
again very beautifni, particularly the first one, wh 
I like best of all that I have heard. His other c( 
positions did not please ma as well, though Ihe Valie 
Intermmpat was very brilliant and well worked op. 
But it was in the two remaining numbers that I had 
to find fault wiih him. In tho Prelude of Chopin, 
which I anticipated great pleasure in hearing from 
him, he disappointed me very much. He seemed 
not 10 have entered at all into tho spirit of that It 
der, sighing first part, but played it in a really 
mattcr.offact manner, too fast, without the least 
delicacy, and with nothing of (he "mbato," which, 
like so many of Chopin's compositions, ii 
dcnlly requires. Tho second part, wilh it 
rious chords in the ha;s and its grand c 
movement, he interpreted far better. The Sonata of 
Beethoven was, as a whole, very well played and 
conceived, bul the first part and Andanle were taken 
too rapidly. In the latter, pariicularly, the mourn- 
fnl Btaleliness and tho "heart-break" in it (as a 
friend calls it] were in a measure lost by (his hurry- 
ing, and the beautiful ending — I regret (o have to 
say it — was complelcty spoiled by a fev? notes. — 
One or two of these occurred, too, in the S'heizo, 
or its Trio, I forget which. I hope sincerely that 
such things as these were only accidenial, and 
that we shall not find Mr. Goldbeck only a n 
broom that swept clean. 1 

WAiBiNOTON, Jan. 30. — Thongb our metropolis 
cannot begin lo hope for an opera honso, yet there is 
dispersed among our sparse population a good share 
ofmnsiral taste and (alenL 

There is a Quartet party which meets at Ihe resi- 
dence of Alexander H. Lawrence, Esq. once a week, 
which it is my privilege to attend. Mr. Lawmnce is 
a gentleman alike eminent for his talents as a Ian. 
yer and his skill as a musician. He has a large and 
costly collection of Ihe bitst quartet music by Beet- 
hoven, von Weber, Hummel, Bessiitgcr, and other 
great aathors. Mr. Lawrence 1b possessed «f one of 
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the Tioloncello* brought lo ihw ooontrj by Ksoop, 
tfao famooB performer, and which bean the mark) of 
bigb aniiquity. Bat the rioloQcalla which Mr. Law- 
% prefura, for its amoDlh, doar and powerfal tone, 
[f iha [lame of '■ Scbeinlein, Langerfeld pnipe 
Huremborg, A. D., 1781," who, according to Spohr, 
WBi a mantifactorer of prcemioent ekili. This is 
pndoDbtedly a rare inairumcot, and its hiator; it 
perfectly aathcoiic from its maker. 

Mr. Lawrence has recently pnrchased a " Thai- 
berg" Chiokering Grand Piano. This noble inatru' 
It wuB sent liere by the Chickerin^ for the Dse 
of M. ThalherK at hia pnhlic concerts, and is re- 
garded hy Thslberg aa the highest attaintncnt and 
perfection of the piano. Its tones are rich, round, 
deep, and CTcry note throughout the nhole key- 
board 19 full of aweetnese. 

We remember to have seen a Grand piano made 
by Broadwood oF London. The change and expan- 
aiou of the piano bos kept up with the mnaic which 
has been writlen for it. The score of a piece by 
Thalborg nould bare been regnrded lifty years ago 
as far beyond the reach of human hnndi, as it cer- 
tainly exceeded the grandest of the Grand pianos of 

Our quartet party conBtsIa of Mr. Kley, as pianist, 
Mr. Samuel Canui and Mr. William Burke, who 
play the Tiolio and viola, and Mr. Lawrence on the 
Tioloncelto. They meet every Tuesday evening. 
That yon may be able lo nnderatand the music they 
play, I will give yon Iha pieces played on the last 
Bveniag, viz : the first two movemenia of the Grand 
Qnaluor for the piano-forte, violin, alto and violon- 
cello, by TOu Weber; the Adagio, Allegro, Andante 
and Finale of the grand Quintuor, arranged as a 
Qnaluor. by Beethoven, Op. 16 ; the Scherao of 
[Jnatuor by Reissiger, Op. TO, and the first, second, 
ind last movements of Mendelssohn's Quatnor, 
Op. I. 

I have addressed yon tbia note, believing yon will 
be b'^ *<> k>u>« liiat ain{d alt ilra bIekeHng« of 
party politics, we have in Washington soma sons of 
Apollo, whose pleasure it ia lo cultivate and pro- 
note the interests of musical science. 

With great respect, 

"PbTBR SCHLEMIL IH AUBBICA." 

Beblin. — {From a reeail private leUer.) — Now I 
mme at Inst to what you doubtless expected in my 
flrat linc->the music. The battle has commeni'cd, 
and both henrer and musician are armed with fresh 

rongth. The " Sinfonie Soirdcs " in tha concert 

lom of tha theatre, where ihc three strings of Or- 
pheus' Lyre, Beethoven, Mo lart and Hsydn, sound 
their accords, are in full progress, and those eve- 
nings, filled up with their truly classical perfurm- 
33, seem to give us strength for those other con- 
s, not GO nobly filled, showing us as they do the 
goal which laier composers are alriviiig to altain. 
Having drank at ihesc pure fountains, wo gain 
strength and patience to go on with llioso who are 
struggling to find the same paths, some still erring 

1 darkness, but some already catching glimpses of 
the brightness they seek, as did Mendelssohn. — 
Might he not at length have reached it ? Who 

The " Orchestra Vcrein" gave its first concert last 
week, and began with a symphony by BonERr 
ScHlTMiBH, of whose death Inst antnmn jou surely 
heard. His veiled spirit a few days beforo his death 
regnined its former clearness, and he was able to 
recognize his wife and feel grateful for all her care 
in iii:# sufTerings. He reposes in the beautiful 
cimrchyard at Bonn, and many friends including his 
best — Music — united in paying the hist honors lo his 
remains. 

The symphony I mentioned has five movementg 
Aod ia very freth. It is one of his lost works, and 
conCradlets better than anything else the opinion that 



bis illness did not come npon him guddeuly, and that 
his later works show its influence. 

The second piece on the programme was Mosart'i 
Ast usrum, bo beautifully executed by the pupila of 
Mr. Stebh. the leader of theae mneeru, Ihat !t had 
to be repeated. I heard it still belter Ittt year at the 
celebration of Moiart'a one hnndredlb birthday, 
when the Dora choir sang it without aecompani- 
mcBt; and one was tempted lo believe Ihe angels 
bad descended to sing their Aite berunu. . 

Then Hahb von Bcbiaw, Lisii's first scholar, 
played Beethoven'i Concerto, Op S, a work of such 
beauty that one cannot slop lo admira- the ability of 
performer, and Stled with such glorious melodieB 
Ihat yon are irresistibly borne away to higher re- 
gions. A psalm by Schubert brought me entirely 
down to earih again, and ag to the overlDre, I was 
fatigued to pay it much attention. It was the 
Milatiiat, by Mendelssohn, of a stylo similar to the 
ides overture, but not of luch original in- 

le anniversary of Mendelsohn's death was, as 
usual, celebrated bj the performance of some of hia 
psalms and passages from his oratorios, 

I do not know whether the celEbraled qaartct of 
the brothers Mdkllbr is known in A.iicrica. About 
twenty years ago it made a furore in Germany, and 
it waa much feared that, as three of.'^m within a 
few yenra past have died, the quartet was gone for- 
ever. But the pbisnijc seems to hawjfBen from its 
ashes, for the remaining brother has /iiir sons, who 
have ioheriicd all the taknls of their uncles, and the 
new " Miillersche Quartet" is as bci^.jAil as (he old, 
and Berlin rejoices not only lo have this lineal 
descendant of Iha old quartet, bat lo have aclnally 
regained that which was losL '' 



The third Pbilh^kiuuiio (^hh^bt wlU take plaCR 
to-nigbt, and if the love of good orcheMtal muric has 
not died out among db, the HelodcOD should be 
crondcd. Mr. ZsKaiBH has aecnred the assistance of 
tliat admirable violinist Hr. Edward Mollbcbacex, 
who will pla; one of Ernst's fantasias, and one of his 
own. The Symphony will be a new one to us, namely 
the lost of the four Symphonies by the lamenlcd 
SCBt'MANH, a work which in spite of all attempts to 
trace the signs of mental derangement in his later 
works, will be found (by those who can apprcci 



work 



■and 



vigorous, and full of fine original ideas, as his Sym- 
phony in B flat, and quite as interesting as one of 
Mendelssohn's. So we judge, at least, from hearing 
one rehearsal. We shall have another opportunity 
too of better understanding and enjoying tbe "Faust" 
overture by Wagner. The other orchestral pieces will 
be the AUegrelto (.igain) ^om Mendelssohn's "Song 
of Praise," the overture to Semiramidt, and the Trio 
from Aaila arranged, with solos for elatinel. English 
horn and bassoon. Wc are sorry to learn that tbe 
last concert barely paid eipoascs ; 'his was ungrateful 
to the pains-taking conductor ; but the estrcme cold 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co., the enterprising book- 
sellers nl No. 100 Washington St., have issued a neat 
little pocket Diagram of the Boston Theatre, pre- 
pared by authority of the Management. It shows the 
position and number of all the seats in parquet, par- 
quet circle, balcony and first circle, and gives the 
tulca of the establishment. Theatre and Opcra-goera 

will find it a great convenience The Afternoon 

Wednesday drew, bc are told, an increase 



of a 



. The 



neipal 



Fifth Symphony ; after which a Cornet solo by Mr. 
Hbisiceb, Strauss's LoTcly walti, the Miierere from 
the " Trotatore," a newQuodrifiebyZerrahn, and tbe 
overture to La Gaxza Ladra, These concerts are 
deservedly popular: but why insult the audience and 
the art by anoh a quack style of printed programmes J 
you take up what you suppose to be a programme, and 



find that you have got somebody's advertising sheet, 

eked out with silly and vulgar paragraphs of reading 
Br. O, reform it altogether I Next Wednesday 

will be presented Hoiort's lovely Symphony ii 

r : and, for a novelty, an orchesital Fantaius by 

Carl Zerrahn, baaed on the "Carnival of Venice," 
variations by all the instruments in turn. They 

say it is a most amusing thing. 
The Hahdei, and Haydn Socibti are still busy 

upon " Eli." To-morrow night they rehea 
!stra, which looks as if it were almo 

public hearing. Why will not the Soeie 
ler or several more hearings of Moii 
a " P There is a general desire to bee 
iar with it. They arc abundantly able to perform 
Ihout the aid of Hr. Thalberg'a singers; and 
an interesting programme might be made by 

putting tbe " Requiem " in tbe first par 

up the second part of songs and choruses from 

Mendelssohn and Handel, with a few of those Chorales 

of Bach (pubUahed by Ditsou) which would sound so 

grandly, sung by that large choir! Think of it, Mr. 

President and Council.. ..By the way, Ditson has 

"Requiem" entire, in octavo form, with Latin and 
English words, wbich will he a great help in the hands 

of the listener Wc seo that the " Requiem" has 

lately been performed in London, with Mendelssohn'a 
"Song of Praise" for a second part. An excellent 
contrast. 

Tbalbebo's management is out in the New York 
papers with another imposing mauifcBto, relating to 
the Farewell Concerts, which he ia about to give in 
New York, Philadelphia, Bostoo, BalUmorc, and 
Washington, previous to his departure for the West, 
in March, and for Europe in May next. These are to 
commence at Niblo's on the I6th inst. A new reper- 
toire of piecea is set forth with great formality, and 
the motives thereof explained with tender an 
the musical culture of ua all. The great p 
not only to play anew liat of hia own works (including 
Songs vritbout Words, the Tremolo, Marcht Fwut/n, 
Ac); but, to avoid " monopolizing the attention of 



iting a 



Ta. he ■ 



11 like- 



wise interpret those vrorit of the great maileri, which 
time and merit have atamped as models, to be admired 
and studied by all those whose aim lies beyond n 
frivolity." For this purpose he will play Beetbovi 
TrioinBflol, "Krcutzer," " MoonUghl," and " 
thetic " Sonatas ; Mendelssohn's " Allegro Capric- 
cioso," Sonata with 'cello. Concerto and Songs with- 
out Words ; Bach'a Preludes and Fugaca (of c 
oiiof themi) ; Chopin's Marcha Fvaebre, Notti 
I/mi Scherio, and Mazurkas ; and Kummel's S 
But this disinterested zeal goca further, and " ; 
loss of some hundred seats to the management," who 
" wQl find an equivalent in the better enjo; 
tbe music," the plotform at Niblo's "will be moved 
to the centre of the saloon, thus presenting a men 
drawing-room-like appearance," ct cetera, et cetera 
....Thnlberg played on Thursday to 3500 Bchool chil 
dren in Philadelphia; Mine. JouaMNSES, aa well a 
D'Anobi, assisted. 

MoBELLi has joined the Steakoscd Troupe in New 
York, and appeared last night in La Favorita, with 
PaboDI, TiDEHliJI and MoEisi. Mmc. Ds Wn.L- 
noBST seems to have made a good impression by her 

d*but in Lvcia Of MaEBTZBK'S Opera in Havana 

aome reports say that he is having Immense success, 
especially with "The North Star;" other* that his 
singers are leaving him because thdr salaries arc not 
paid; Miss PniLLlrrs h,i3 gone lo Charlesloo. 

OHAMBEH 00NOEET8. 

Tbe Mcndelssehnftnintctte Clab'g 

si^ith: oon-obrT 

WUl take place «. Tu™l»T, ?«h. M, "» M«-"' CawamMl 
'^"p.^^STur''^ta«°U'^;»d«tp1«««.«.»i 
Sin(l> Ikktu U caea, d»j I» found it tba muilo itBtm. 
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TraatlatH] Ik thb JoanuL 

Hozart'i AeqnienL 

BY A. OULlBICBErF. 
(CodUddmI from p. 140.) 

Eveiy one muit confen that thu style ia admi- 
rablj adapted to the bwlj prajer, to the oat- 
poariDgB of a crushed and broken nul, and to the 
Bolemn hynuu, which praise the glorj and the 
mirks of God. Accordioglr -whatever there is io 
the Requiem of gupplication, prajer, ascriptioD, 
praiae, meditation or Chriitian feeling, is treated 
in fugoed or in simple counlerpoint, ai the Hot- 
Hat ibr instance, yet alwajs upon old and purely 
chnTch-like melodies. On the other hand, it it 
no leap oertain tltat the chnrch style, as it wac 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centnries, 
b/ no means afTorded that epic and tragic char- 
acter which several of the namben composing the 
Dies irce demand. Here he was compelled to 
use throughout a phrased and pathetic melod]', 
with a choice of chords, a modem modnlation, 
and a complete orchestra; al the same time 
avoiding, be it nnderstood, any direct or most 
remote resemblance with theatrical mnsic, by 
means which the compowr of the Requiem osed, 
and of which wb shall spesk hereaftM-. Where 
is the composer who would undertake to-day to 
write a Ditt irce for voices alone ? The admis- 
sion or rejection of instrumental music in works 
for the chnrch can no longer be a question of 
Art for any one. Instruments are admitted by 
the Boman Catholics; in the Greek church they 
are not That, however, is a matter of chutch 
discipline, with which we are not here concerned. 
Why should the Catholic church reject the ma- 
seal intentions of the Diet tree, in which Uocart 
has done nothing but reproduce, through the only 



means hii art afforded him, texts which had been 
consecrated by the ritual of the church ? 

WJI earnest men, learned mnsiciaoa, bring us 
back to the simplicity of Palestrina and Orlando 
Lasso, tbat is, to the childhood of mosical art 1 
Because you are writing for the church, will yon 
renounce expressive melody, even when it has 
intrinsically a religious character? Will you 
renounce nine-tenths of the chords available, 
banish the orchestra, which did not exist iu Pal- 
estriua's time, and only accept an extremely 
insigniBcunt Iraetion of the whole technical and 
Kstbetic material of an art, which has been per- 
fected through three centnries of pn^ress? In 
truth, men who write and print such things, make 
merry with their readere. Such imitation of the 
old masters to-day could produce nothing but a 
worthless copy or impressiou. To imitate Psles- 
triuft were not so extremely difficult a thing ; but 
where is one to get the spirit of Palestrina, which 
was that of three centuries ago 7 

The sole end of this polemical digression has 
been to show how the text and liturgy of a 
faneral Maie among the Catholics conspired to 
form out of the Requitm a bridge of connection 
between the ancient and the modem muric, 
under the pen of a composer like Mourt. Here 
are blended and reflected in the focns of one 
ubiverml genius, the contemporary of all ages, the 
different tendencies which have predominated in 
church music since it has entered the actual state 
of Art. Here yon find the antique melody of the 
choral song, which the Boman school had the 
honor of reconciling with counterpcunt, in re- 
storing to it whatever there was edifying iu its 
IcAy and original simpUci^ ; there shine the 
treasures of harmony, heaped up by that learned 
school of organist!, which arose and spread itself 
in Germany in the sequel of the Reformation, 
and of which the glorious representatives are 
Bach and Handel. In another passage yon find, 
in just the right place, and in an incomparably 
superior degree, the elegance and the melodic 
charm, which distinguish the sacred works of a 
Pergolese and Jomelli, yet without any admix- 
ture of the theatrical and antiquated forms by 
which these are disfigured.* 

The Abb€ Stadler said: "So long as Gg- 
ural music shall maintain itself in the Cathidic 
church, this giant worit (the Requiem) will be its 
crown." But why ? Is it merely because Mo- 
zart, being by the date of his birth farther 
removed from the source of tradition, had carried 
its rhain out to the limit where religions Art 
finally ceased, and because he united within a 
single frame the great models of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? Was 
■ The ataial itaOr of the latter espedally. 



this historical COemopoUtanism, this perfect fusion 
of the elements which time and genius had pre- 
pared, the only title by which the composer of 
the Reqtaem placed himself above all church 
composers ? Certunly not ; for there is also 
something in the Requiem which distinguisbea 
Uozart generally and essentially above all othera; 
and something which even he was only once, by 
way of moat extraordinary exception, in a condi- 

We already know that Handel was the ona 
amMig the old masters, from whom Mozart bw 
rowed the most directly. From him he took, or 
b supposed to have taken the thought of the 
opening number : Reqaitrm atemim,* 8k., which 
every one recognizes as one of the moat sublime 
in the whole whole work ; and Hen Weber dtei 
the beginnings of the two works (the Anthem : 
'* The ways of Sion do mourn," and the ReqmtnC) 
as a most victorious argument in support of his 
Angular view.f • • • • 

We admit that the thought is just the same, 
which without doubt Is granting a great deaL 
Two preachers have preached on the same text; 
but what a difference already from the introdoc- 
tion I How much more learned and sublime is 
Mozart's commencement 1 How it breathes that 
lofty evangelical sorrow, those tean, that fn- 
grance, and that antique poesy of the Roman 
Church, of which Handel, as well as moat of the 
Lutheran composers, constantly fell short. And 
when from the midst of thu mournful cboms s 
voice liitt itself to atbine the voids : Te deeet 
hymrtut, Deut in Sion, does not one seem to hear 
the voice of an archangel and of St Cncilia bei^ 
self with her organ, sounding a fugued aecompaai- 
ment, which the most laborioos efforts of mortals 
never conid have power to reach ? Here the 



• Text to No. 1 : 

Kequien sternun dona ds, Domine, et lux per- 
petal laceat eii. 

Te decet hymnns, Dans, in Sion, et tibi reddetw 
Totum in Jerusalem. 

ExKudi orBtionem mesm ; ad Te omnli card reniet. 
Hequiem, &e. 

KyrieeleisoD; Christe elelson. 

Rest eternal give unto Ibem, O Lord, and may light 
perpetud shine on them. 

To thee belmg hjinni, O Ood, In Sion, and onto 
thM (lull the TOW be parrormed in Jerosalem. 

Hear my supplicntlon ; unto Thae shall all flesh 
come. Rest eternal. See. 

Lord baxe mercy ; Christ hive mercy. 

t H. OuUbicheff here slao dtea tha first sixteen 
measuiea of Handel's anthem, and the eDrreiponding 
eight meuures of the SUomtl or instrumented pre- 
Inde of the BtjuUm. The Otme is neail; identtoal, 
but the trestroent enentially different, and the whole 
resemblasea is confined to the ritom^ and loUowing 
bars of tha Jtaj u M i . — Bd. 
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cborus geN poMe«non of the figure of the iostm- 
awnlal theme, which has accompanied the >olo. 
The long utnouncea itself in eanoDical windings, 
which, king drawn ont, like the echoei of a hjmn 
from the fint ilaj^ of ChristeDdom, resoand 
througti ifao galletiei tnd tombstone* of a vast 
catacomb- At the words : El lax perpelua, re- 
peated in alternate phrases, the orcbestra de- 
scends in majestic anison upon the intervals of 
the chord ; the trnmpets sound the sublime fare- 
well ; the choir conclude with a soft and myste- 
rious solemnity upon the dominant: luceat eit. 
Has he not already stepped into the eternal light 
invoked for the dead, he, who has written these 
first eloTeo pages of the Requiem, so much do 
they seem to transcend all ordinary human mani- 
festatians <rf' power t 

And these are the monstrous plagiarisms, under 
whose weight Herr Weber would fain crush his 
opponents, who, as be said, slandered Mozart far 
more than he himself did, when they assumed 
that Mozart pat his name to such youthful 
tittdie* .' ! Bat what if the plagiarist had never 
thought at all of Handel's anthem, or had not 
even known it ? The reader shall judge for 
himself. While 1 copied off these broad cita- 
tions, I sought in my memory for the Iheme of the 
Muerieordiat Domini, which Moiart is supposed 
bare borrowed from Ebertin,* and judge of my 
ulonishment, this theme is precisely the begin- 
ning of the Requiem : 



as2 



'^M^ 



^^^^iiE^i 



The relationship is here much clearer, since as 
regards the voice part, 1. e., the subject Itself and 
its answer in the fifth, it amounts to identity. 
But for the rest, the Regaiem atemam no more 
resembles the various fugned developments of the 
3Iherieordla3 Domini, than either of these compo- 
sitions does the anthem of Handel. As the Abb^ 
^tadler tells us, the thematic subjects in works of 
the fbgaed style, are common propeny, like 
themes proposed for academic competition. When- 
ever Mozart chose a borrowed theme, which was 
harder to treat than a theme of his oum invention, 
he deemed the thought worthy of another and no 
doubt a better development. He certainly would 
never have employed it to treat it worse than 
they who had used it before bim. 

The Allegro of No. 1— that is, the Fugue of the 
Kgrie ehiaon — is worthy of the slow tempo which 
it follows, and to which it is adapted by the plan 
of its Sgures ia uxleenths and by the elevated, 
solemn character by which it is distinguished. 
But it presents difficulties in execution which few 
choirs can quite victoriously surmount. It is a 
pity that the ludicrous should so threaten the 
sublime in this anslerpiece of choral composition. 
If the Kyrie is badly or indifferently sung, it is 
intolerable, or of a more than ambiguous effect ; 
but with a masterly delivery it is sublime. 

[TolxeontiDHd.] 
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Hendelssohii and hu Hano. 

ICDBClDdtll.] 

The life and labors of Mendelssohn thus were 
ended. In glancing at the labors in relation to 
the life, we are first struck with the vastnera of 
their quantity. A hundred works, many of them, 
of the fullest propoilions, testify to an industry 
almost unparalleled. Bat indeed, composition was 
not the task — it was the instinctive occupation of 
Mendelssohn's mind. At all timesand in all places 
he was engaged in the conception or development 
of musical ideas. This process was incessantly 
carried on during his numerous journey's, and at 
every resting plaee bis fint requirement was a 
table, that the results might bo securely noted. 
Music was at once the medium and material of 
lus thoughts, and those thoughts fiowed with a 
freedom only less marvellous than their synunetry 
and intrinsic worth. It is said thst bis music to 
the Antigone was the work of only eleven days — 
a feat that equals Handel's alleged composition of 
the Messiah in three weeks. He was present in 
the Birmingham Town Hall on an occasion when 
Handel's Coronation Anthem was with other 
works, to be performed. The concert was already 
began, when it was discovered that a recitative, 
the words of which appeared in the text-books 
given to the public, was omitted from the part- 
copies. Noticing the perplexity of the managers, 
Mendelssohn quietly said, " Wait a little, I will 
help you ;" and sitlingdown, composed within half 
an hour a recitative witb complete orchestral 
accompaniments, which were re-copied, distrib- 
uted, and while yet wet from the pen, were played 
at sighL How spontaneously not only his thoughts 
and feelings, but even impressions derived ^m 
scenery, took with him a melodic form, is shown 
in the origin of his finest overture. On his return 
from Scotland, in 1S29, his sisters entreated him to 
to tell them something of the Hebrides. "That 
cannot be told," said he, ■' it can only be played ;" 
and sealing himself at the piano, he improvised 
what he afterwards expanded into the Overture 
to Fingal's Cave. The Songs without Words, 
which are now amongst the most popular parlor 
music in the world, bad a similar origin in the 
habitual necessity for muxical expression in place 
of verbal. The apparent anomaly involved in 
their title ceases when it is remembered that these 
charming wordless lyrics were really the native 
language of the composer, and that he is in them 
as truly descriptive, thoughtful, impasuoned, or 
even satirical, as if he had held the pen of Barry 
Cornwall or Heinrich Helno. That they convey 
varied impressions to difierent minds, by no means 
implies that the ideas embodied in them by the 
composer were not clear and specific. What they 
mean we should be sorry here to guess, with the 
knowledge that most musical readers have some- 
where near them some more pleasant interpreter 
holding the known credentials of sensibility and 

But there would be an injurious error in sup- 
posiuKi because music is described as the natural 
speech of Mendelssohn's mind — thus accounting 
for the great breadth covered by its permanent 
record — that therefore his works are a mere diary 
of personal thoughts and feelings. Mendelssohn 
did not belong to the diseased uitra-subjective 
school of poets which haunt this sge lite so many 
unblest and bodiless ghosts, but rather to that 
higher order which includes Shakspeare and 
Goethe^the order of healthy, synthetic genius, 
which uses the whole realm of naluro and the 
wide range of human character as an open mag- 
azine of materials for new and individual creation. 
The works of Mendelssohn are as various in kind 
as they are vast in quantity, enriching every 
department of composition except Opera, Even 
in this last direction fragmcnis remain which 
only want completeness to rank with the highest 
efforts of Gluck, Mozart, and Weber, In his 
detached scena, entitled Infelice, and the published 
portions of " The Son and Siranger," the true 
dramatic life throbs as powerfully as in Fidelio or 
ZauberfiSle. How facile and splendid was the 
instinct of representative truth thus imperfectly 
utilized, is shown in the equal ease with which it 
rose to the highest level of the two opposite schools 



of Drama, the Romantic and the Classical. The 
harmonies he gave to Shakspeare and to Sophocles 
seem to be no gift, but a part of the organic 
growth of the works they illustrate. He does not 
so much sing in the two realms of Fanry and of 
Fate, as that they themselves endow him with 
their own voices. This instinctive fidelity to 
occasion and character is indeed visible throd)[h 
all his irorka, from the song, with or without words, 
up through quartets, ^mphonies, psalms, ani' 
oratorios. The mannerisms charged upon Men 
dolssohn, which do not vary with the oi 



the Bembrandt shadow, they serve only to 
identify the artist's work. Probably, for instance, 
no other composer ever wound up so many produc- 
tions with flights of high soft cords con lordino. It 
was his habit, more than that of any composer 
known to us, to concert his mudc — the voices, or the 
voice and instrument, making quite separate con- 
tributions to the total effect. There are also occa- 
sional recurrences of phrase And figure, instantir 
to be recfwnized as Mendelssohnian. But all this 
in no way interTerea with the integrity of each indi- 
vidual composition. The Italian symphony is as 
unlike the Scotch as Childe Harold u unlike Mai>- 
mion. The one is full of blue sky, gaiety, and 
passion; the other is misty, ru^ed, and charged 
successively with sotpmn and martial memories. 
Every work of Mendelssohn known to us is 
stamped with the same consistency. All his mel- 
odic wealth — and what composer has left so many 
fine airs floating in the memory ? — and at! the 
resources of his masterly part-writing, are made 
to subserve a clear prevision and intent, thus 
securing artistic unity in the work, and conveying 
to the mind a satisfactory impression of keepng 
and completeness. 

But in the chief representative action of Men- 
delssohn's genius, the mere dramatic faculty seems 
to pass out of sight in the splendor of a pure 
inspiration. He is preeminently the muncal 
interpreter of the Christian Evangel. Many 
before him had embodied sacred sentiments and 
incidents in noble compositions. Anglican service- 
music and Catholic masses are rich with many a 
a strtun worthy of the uses to which they are 
consecrated. But Handel alone, before Mendels- 
sohn, had risen to the full height " of this great 
ai^ument." In the Messiah, the spirit of faith 
and of praise found expression so sublime that it 
would seem as if no form of ascription could be 
worthier of the Divine Object Nor can it be at 
all pretended that Mendelssohn has exceeded or 
even equalled Handel in the grandeur of his 
choral movements, though the already named 
" Thanks be to God," and the concluding chorusses 
of bis Hymn of Praise and Forty-second Psalm, 
might suggest a doubt on that point And yet ia 
his, of all music, the most entirely true to the 
spirit of the new dispensation. To the great 
utterance of praise he has added the sentiment of 
love in its most exquisite forms, and to faith he 
he has given a character of touching confidence. 
Ia his harmony the human and divine seem to be 
harmonized; the aspiration of man is attuned to 
the nature and precept of Christ. Those who 
remember the alto mns, " Oh, Rest in the Lord," 
and the chorusses, " Happy and blest are They," 
and " I wajted on the Lonl," will feel all the truth 
of what we write. This spirit is, indeed, trans- 
fused, with all the harmonizing power of light, 
through Mendelssohn's oratorios and psalms; and 
judging from the fragments of the unfinished 
oratorio of Christug, it would probably have found 
its finest .development in that work. Sterner 
elements, however, are not wanting in these 
compositions. The invocations of the Baalites in 
Elijah, and the exclamatory chorusses of the 
persecuting Jews in St. Paul and Christus, are 
terrible in their fidelity to the fell spirit of fantas- 
tical rage. The Jewish chorusses, especially, give 
so startlinjrly real a presentment of ruthless fnry 
in the mobs who stoned Stephen and crucified 
Christ, as to sot us musing witii curions interest on 
the psychological question how far the composer's 
Hebrew descent in this case modifies the action of 
ima"ination. The chorus, " Stone him to Death," 
has intense cruelty in every bar of ita broken and 
complicated rhythm. But all this, though iti itself 
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fine dnun&tio portnutare, tuu iti finest use in 
elkilin^, by contraat, and in maiical esprewion, 
the Chiutun spirit i>F faitb and Iotb. In realizinc 
tiiat coDtrut, Mendelnohn'i h>ppy and origiou 
conception of the uie of cborales in Oratorio hu 
grefttly aided, however we may doubt whether his 
success hu juatified Meyerbeer in extundiDg the 
practice to Opera. Aner the fierce tumult of 
founds which precedes the stoning of Stephen, 
with what a (acred and wolhing nmplicitj ascend 
the harmonies of the fine old German tune which 
follows — harmonica which well might be supposed 
fit to rite to heaven with the passing soul of a 
Christian martyr I By the occaeionij introduction 
of these adapted hymns, Mendelssohn strikes the 
dominant tone of bis sacred works; and the fact 
that the impression they produce is sustained and 
even intensified by his own richer and more 
elaborate movemeDts, sorely jostifiei the claiiD we 
have made on his behalf, that be ii preemineatly 
the muNcal interpreter of Cbristiani^. 



(OsBtiniwd (nMB ptLgalSS.) 

Charaeteii of Hniioal Initmmenta. 

(GkuiHl fMm HwTOi BnUM.) 
TBOMBOKEB. 

There are four kinds of trombones ; each of 
which bears the name of the human voice to 
which it bean the nearest resemblance in quality 
of tone and compass. The Soprano Trombone, 
— the smallest and highest of them all, — exists 
still in some parls of Germany, but is nnknown in 
France ; it tas scarcely ever been used in the 
scores of the p'eat masters; which is no reason, 
however, why it should not figure there sooner or 
later, as it is by no means certain that trumpets 
with pistons — even the highest — can advantage- 
ously supply its place. Gluck alone, in bis Italian 
score of Orfeo, has written the soprano trombone 
under the name of Comttto. He has made it 
double the soprano vcncesof the choros, while the 
aito, tenor, and boss tronbones double the other 

These three last-named trombones are the onlv 
ones in general use; and it should also be added, 
that the alto trombone does not exist in all French 
orchestras, while the ban trombone is almost 
unknown among them ; it is even almost always 
confounded with the third tenor trombone, which 
has the cbai^ of playing the lowest [lart, and to 
which, for this reason, the name is very improperly 
given of bass trombone, from which it materially 

Trombones are instmments with rlides, of which 
the double tube can be lengthened or shortened 
inslantaneoDsly, by a simple movement of the 
player's arm. It may be conceived that these 
variations of the length of the tube must com- 
pletely change the key of the instrument,— which 
IB the case. Whence it follows, that trombones, 
posses«ng, like all brass instruments, all the notes 
resulting from the natural resonance of the tube 
in all pactions, have thereby a complete chromatic 
•cale, interrupted only at one point below, as will 
be presently seen. 

The Boand of the boss trombone is majestic, for- 
midable and terrible ; and to it belonfp, of right, 
the lowest part in all masses of brass instruments. 
Nevertheless, we have the misfortune. In Paris, of 
being utterly ilepriTcd of it ; it is not taught at the 
Conservaloire, and no trombone player has yet 
been willing to ocauire its familiar practice. 
Whence it follows, tnat the majority of modern 
German scores, and even of ancient French and 
Italian scores, written for orchestras which pos- 
■ess, or did possess, this instrument, must be more 
or Use deranged when they are performed in 

Paris. Thus, in Weber's FreyichiUz, 

there are some low D|ji beneath the \!^i . |[ 
staff, in the accompaniment of the ' I 

huntsman's chorus ; and farther on, V 

where the hermit enters, there are some low Ei^ 
I f^^^n^:y^ Theae notes are therefore of neces- 
py' I 4i *''7 carried into the octave above, 
^ because the three players in the 
Operaorchestraexcluuvely makeuseofthe tenor 
trombone, which has them not. It is the same 



with the sustained low Cjjjs, in the 
choms of Gluck's X(cM(e.- "Pleore, 
Opatne;" only, here, the effect of 
these double Cs is extremely impor- v- 

tant, which makes their transposition truly de- 
plorable. 

The bass trombone cannot lend itself to rapid 
movements with the celerity which others of the 
same family can command ; the length and size of 
irs tube requires rather more time to be put in 
vibration ; and it will readily be imagined tnat \t» 
slide, — manieuvred by the aid of a lundle which 
supplies, in certain positions, the length of the 
arm, — does not admit of great agility. Hence the 
real imposubility for German artists who use the 
bass trombone, to execute a crowd of passages in 
our modem French scores, which our trombone- 

Ciera render as well as they on the (enor trom- 
e. 
The trombone is,— in my opinion, — the true 
chief of that race of wind instruments which I 
[itve deugnaled as epic instruments. It possesMS, 
in an eminent degree, both nobleness and gran- 
deur; it has all the deep and powerful accents of 
hieb musical poetry, — from the religious accent, 
calm and imposing, to the wild clamours of the 
orgy. It depends on the composer to make it by 
turn chaunt like a choir of priests; threaten, 
lament, ring a funeral knell, raise a hymn of glory, 
break forth into frantic cries, or sound its dread 



degrade it, — some thirty years since — by reducing 
it to a servile redoubling, as useless as grotesque, 
of the double-baas parL This plan has been at 
present almost abandoned. But there may be 
seen, in a host of scores, otherwise very beautiful, 
the basses doubled almost constantly in unison by 
a single (rombone. I know nothing less harmon- 
ious, or more vulgar than this mode of instrumen- 
tation. The sound of the trombone is so markedly 
characterized, that it should never be heard but 
for the production of some special effect ; its duty, 
therefore, is not to strengthen the double-basses, 
with the sound of which, moreover, its quality of 
lone has no sort of sympathy. Beudes, it should 
be understood that a single trombone in an or- 
chestra seems always more or less out of place. 
This instrument needs harmony, or, at least, 
unison with the other members of Its family, 
in order that its various attributes may be com- 
pletely manifested. Beethoven has sometimes 
employed it in pairs, like the trumpets; but the 
lime-honored custom of writing them in three 
parts appears to me preferable. 

The character of lone in trombones varies 
according to the degree of loudness with which 
their sound is emitted. In a forlimtimo, it is 
menacing and formidable ; particularly, if the 
three trombones be in unison, or at least, if two of 
them be in unison, the third being an octave below 
the two others. Such is the terrific scale in D 
minor, upon which Gluck has founded the chorus 
of Furies in the second act of his Iphigtnia in 
Taurids. Suoh also is— but still more sublime— 
the immense shout of three united trombones, 
answering like the wrathful voice of the infernal 
gods, to Alceste's summons: — "Ombre I larvel 
campagne di mortel" in that prodigious ur the 
original idea of whiab Gluck allowed Co be per- 
verted by the French Iranslalor; but which, as it 
is, has dwelt in the memory of ti\ the world, with 
its unlucky first verno : — " Divinitds du Styx) 
ministres de la mort I" Let us here moreover 
remark, that towards the close of the first move- 
ment of this piece, when the trombones divided 
into three parts respond — imitating the rhythm of 
the air, — in this phrase: "Je n'invoquerai point 
votre pitid cruellel" — let us here observe, I say, 
that by the very effect of this division, the quality 
of tone of the trombone assumes instaotly some- 
thing ironical, hoarse, frightfully joyous, — very 
different from the grand fury of the preceding 

In simple forte, trombones, in three-part har- 
mony, in the mediom particularly, ha've an expres- 
sion of heroic pomp, of majesty, of loftiness, which 
the prosaic commonplace oi a vulgar melody could 
alone impair or destroy. They then acquire — 
with enormously increased grandeur — the oxpres- 



sioo of trumpets; they no kmger menace, they 

Eroclaim ; they chaunt, instead of roar. It shoatd 
g remarked, merely, that the soand of the ban 
trombone always predominates more or less, In 
such a case, over the two others; particularly if 
the first be an alto trombone. 

In meiao-foTle in the medium, in unison or in 
harmony with a slow movement, trombones assume 
a religious character. Mozart, in his choruses of 
the^>sMo//sw,in the ^ouier^flre, has produced 
admirable models of the manner oif giving these 
instruments a sacerdotal voice and attribute. 

The pianlnxmo of trombones, applied to har- 
monies oelonging to the minor mode is gloomy, 
lugubrious, I hwl almost said, hideous. If, par- 
ticularly, the chords be brief, and broken by rests, 
it has the efiect of hearing some itisoge monsten 
giving utterance, in dim shadow, to bowls of ill- 
suppressed rage. Never, to my thinking, has there 
been better dramatic effect deduced fnxn this 
special accent of tromtiones, than by Spontini, in 
his matchless funeral march of the YttiaU: — 
" P^rissa la Vestale impie," Sre. ; and by Beet- 
hoven, in the immortal duet of the second act of 
Fidelia, sung by Leonora and the jailer, while 
digging the grave of the prisoner about to die. 

Gluck, Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Spontini, 
and some others, have comprehended all the 
importance of the trombone's duties; they have 
applied the various characterislics of this noble 
instrument, with perfect intelligence, to depicting 
human passion, to illustrating the sounds i^ 
Nature; and they have, in consequence, mun- 
tained its power, its dignity, and its poetry. But 
to constrain it — as (he nera of composers now do 
^lo howl out in a credo brutal phrases less worthy 
of a sacred edifice than of a tavern ; to sound as 
for the entry of Alexander into Babylon, when 



there is nothing more forthcoming than the 
pirouette of a luincer; to strum chords of the 
tonic and the dominant in a light song lliat a guitar 
would suffice toaccompany) to mingle its olympian 
vcuce with the trumpery melody of a vaudeville 
duet, or with the frivolous noise of a ouadrille ; 
to prepare, in the Mtis of a concerto, the trium- 
phal advent of the hautboy or a flute ;^s to 
impoverish, to degrade a m^iScent individuality]; 
it IS to make a hero into a slave and a buffoon ; it 
is to tarnish (be orchestra ; it is to render impotent 
and futile all rational progression of the instru- 
mental forces; it is to ruin the past, present, and 
future of Art; it is to commit a voluntary act of 
vandalism, or to give token of an absence of 
sentiment for expression amounting to stupidity. 

[To b* conUnuMl.] 



For Dwiclit's Joonul ol Uoils. 

Beethoreii'i Early Sonatat. 

Few, if any, biographies of arllsU afford us mnch 
insight into the fonnaliaa and development of their 
minds. Such a void is filled in the life of BxKT- 
HOvxN by those earlier worts (before ITSB}. They 
were to me a great anthropological lesson, and are 
the tame, I have no doubt, to many others. This, 
and the fact that the note of " A. W. T." demands a 
reply, iudaces me to claim some more space for them 
in your paper. 

My own impression is, that I have seen when a 
boy more than three Sonatas in maniiscript j and to 
assure myself, I have examined catalognea and hiog- 
raphies on the subject mitil I fbnnd in the Unidtrtal 
Lexicm da Toi^xna, now published in numben hy 
E. Benudorf, Liszt, Marschner and others. In the 
article " Beethoven," p. 357, that B, published and 
dedicated six Sonatas to the Prince Bishop of Co- 

The uticla in which this statement occurs is un- 
questionably the best of all that I have been able 
to read, and thcrafore entitled to some consideratiou. 
Still it may be a mistake of the printer, who bos 
worse mistakes to answer for than Ibis one. Never- 
theless it may be ihat Beethoven composed and 
published another set of three Sooataa, and I wish 
with all my heart thsl this may prove to be the cose. 

What an interesting parallel those earliec works of 
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BeethoTen form to thoie urea pUjs or Sbikspeare 
not included in the collection of his works, bat for 
which no other author can be foand I Hair deaireble 
it is that " A. W. T." shonld, either through jonr 
colnmni or fa his anxiotulj expected biofpvphj, de- 
TOta A chapter to thoM ttiwwned children of Beet- 
hoven's jonthf nl faDCj t F. W. M. 
Boibaiy, Feb. IS. 



Nbw Tork, Feb. 9. — There la one braneb of 
music, which, tfaong^ extremely popular with the 
MS, seldom is dionght worthy of notice bj wii- 
ton ; I refer (o organ mueic — not the org«n fugues 
of Bachor tbeilodie* of Rink; not the hanuonioua 
thunder of diapaaon or sub-bass; but the more con- 
1 and more popular streol-orgaii miuic Some 
wretched creatures who hare no music in their souls, 
e contiuuall]' gruoibling about the aanoTancea of 
these mnsical demonstratious ^ but this uuhsppj 
class of persons are few and are dail]> growing fewer. 
The fact is, there has recently been a very great Im- 
provement in street organs. The music is generally 
much better in qualitj than fbrnerly, and the iustru- 
It themsBtfes are now really a pleasure to hear. 
Often, at night, when the streets are still and quiet, 
in returning from the opora yoar ear will catch the 
listaut tones of some air you hsre just heard war- 
bled by Lagrange or Parodi, floating ftom afar, like 
eet echo. At one comer the death-MiDg in Lucia 
is wasting its sweetness on the desert air of Broad- 
^nj, white Iq Uw next block the Mitartrt of TVeva- 
ten brings back memories of Brignoli or Tiberioi, 
who sing thiir swan-like tongs in the little cylindrical 
prisons in whidi they are supposed lo be conSned. 
Then the next moment we hear the Chaa Diva, and 
e pass on it merges into some of Yerdi's pai- 
ste arias, tJH frequently a night walk in Broad- 
way is one continned concert. There is one air from 
Terdi's Lonliardi, which belongs to the repertoire of 
almost every street organ, and is nnconsdonsly 
whistled by news-boys and hummed by ererybody 
else. Verdi is now the reigning musical genlui in 
New Tork, as well at in Italy. 

There Is one air, however, without which a streat 
oif an would no more be a stf«et organ than a man 
without a head would be a man. Ai^ Terdi and 
Doniietti, the street organs fall back upon the inev- 
itable '^Mra Norma." of Bellini, as If it was their 
nonntd condition. When yon see a boy in New 
Tod approaching you, in nine cases out of ten yon 
wDI be safe in the conclusion that his Christian name 
il John ; and when yon hear the tones of a street 
organ in the distance, but too far off to distinguish 
the melody, you may be certain that it is " Hfira 
Jfyrma." As a distinguished poet aptly remarks : 
" B* natbM clssr, or diaip, or stocuj, 
Ibtj'n iltwtj* plvloi " Bmx ni, Nonnj." 
Talking abont Norma Datnrally reminds one of 
the opera at the Academy of Mosic, where Fibodi 
and TiBEBiHi and Morblli have been tinging 
away to swarms of dead-headt, every evening's per- 
formance Butalling a considerable pecuniary lost 
upon the nnlucky manager. Sthieosch has made 
1 great mistake In refusing to advertise in other 
than the three prominent morning dailiea. The 
smaller papers, and sapedally the Sunday press, 
rdse an immense influence in mnsical and theat- 
rical affairs, and are by no means to be dtsregaided. 
Strakosch has offended these Joamals in their most 
lender place — their pockets ; and as bU company is 
by no meant petftct, the critics can Bud plenty of 
crevices into which to insert their critical crowbars. 
The other evening at the opera I met a friend— 
one of those mytlerioutly " knowing " peitons, who 
are gushing over with tattle and smalt-talk, and can 
tall yon everything about everybody. He wai a 



regular habitat of the opera, and it was with no small 
pleasure that be found in me a listener ; and I must 
confess I was greatly interested in his garraioas 
gostip. He knew everybody, and volunteered an 
indelinite amount of information in geneial. 

" For instance," said he, " you observe sitting in 
the parquette circle an elderiy gentleman with iron- 
grey hair, rather stooping shoulders, a pair of spec- 
tacles, and an opera-glass 1 " Tes, 1 had seen him 
ererr night sitting in the same seat near the stage, 
and apparently enjoying the mosic most Intensely. I 
had not known who be was till Jenkins (that is my 
gosrippy friend's name) told me it was Bancrolt. 
There may be seen night after night onr great his- 
torian, whose Ferdinand and Isabella (I) and Phillip 
the Second (!) bare brought him an income of 
430,000 a year, applan<ting a cadenia and drinking 
In the delighit of Italian music. He is one of the 
fealQiw of the opera, and Jenkins told me he knew 
him well, and that he had greatly assisted him in the 
compilation of Phillip II. But I never placed much 
confidence in these assertions of Jenkins, 

Jenkins asked me if I knew how many dead-beads 
were present, and voLnnteered lo pdnt some out to 
me. So he directed my attention to a row of lediet 
seated on a front seat of the parqnette ; they were 
elegantly dressed, anil attracted considerable notice 
from their boaoty and telf-poasesscd, yet unassuming 
deportment They were a family of fubionabte 
Broadway vioditta, who by industry and energy have 
amaa^ a fortnne, and own several of the finest 
stores on Broadway. I knew not what Jenkins 
meant by pointing them out to me, until be told me 
they were all dead-heads t The Pater&mDiaa, the 
Ualer, and some six children had every night their 
firee seats In the parqnette. Why t Because they 
were friends of a well-known musical agent, who hai 
the fne eatrie of Ae Academy and the nae of an in- 
deflnite numtier of seats. 

An elegant gentleman, arrayed in unexceptionable 
broadcloth, with carefully trimmed monstachc, lemon 
colored kids, and a white irory opera-glass, anise 
near me, shedding an odor of Fraugissani on every 
side- I was at once impressed by bis magnificence, 
and inquired of Jenkins as to his identity. " Ob," 
said Jenkins, " I knowhim well. He is a newspaper 
eoirespoadent, and gets books from publishen, tellt 
them, and it altogether a perfect specimen of that 
peculiar race of literary hacks, a shabb/.gtnteel 
Irish literary man." "But," said I, "surety that 
elegant person Is not a dead-head I" "Frecisaly 
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A. number of boys and young men made a little 
noise here, and I remarked how annoying such itl- 
mannered persons were. " Not to t>e wondered at," 
»aid my Mentor. " One of the young clerks in a 
Broadway music store bad some tweuty-Qva free 
tickets given bim, and has distributed them among 
his friends." " Then," said I, " they're all dead- 
heads T " " Precisely so," said JenUos. 

An elderly gentleman, wearing a gigantic pair of 
green spectacle!, who constantly flitted about the 
different boxes, had long excited my attention. Ha 
isthemost uneasy man lever saw. At one moment 
ha is quietly settled in a stage box, goxing at the 
audience through a huge opera-glass ; a fow minutes 
after, and you are surprised to see him talking with 
a lady In the parqnette ; then yon are astonished to 
meet him but a moment after in the lobby, in deep 
conversation with an Italian artist ; joa hasten to 
yonr seal, and are petriSed at seeing him sitting 
calmly on the next chair, as nnruffied as if he had 
been there all the aftemoott. He seems to be per- 
fectly nbiqnitont. I seised the opportunity of ask- 
ing Jenkins who be was. " Bless me '. " said Jen- 
kins, " everybody knows Connt Qogglescrowsky, 
the author of 'Laptand as it isn't.'" "Is be a real, 
live Baron t " I gasped. " Yes," said Jenkins. " Is 
he a — a — a-^" I faltered, unable to speak the word. 



" A dead-head ? " inquired J., coming to my relief 
"Oh yes, certainly; the ConnCs a dead-head of 
course, from his connection with a daily newspaper." 

I was gratified at seeing at this moment a long 
vista of acqn^ntances, who vrero related to each 
other, end altogether fortned quite a formidable 
array of crinoline, flue bonnets, and immaculate 
neck-ties. In conversation they assured ma that they 
came every night to the opem, because, as they said, 
their friend Mr. Smith was a friend m somebody 
who had loaned money to the management, and of 
coarse he always had abont fifty secured seats for 
nothing, and he kindly distribaied them to hit 
acquaintances. Attei this Jenkins pointi^ out to me 
the families of the diflerent artistes, and a dond of 
witnesses, . who he assured me " belonged to the 
press." He also told me that the stockholders, 
having bought their shares In the concern long ago, 
of course paid nothing, and were de fa/io dead-heads. 
At last he promised to show me a sight not often 
teen at the Academy of Music, atid pointed out a 
pany of three, seated in the balcony. " There," said 
he, "look at them well. Tia^ paid ikar vag m. 
Look at them well, for you may ne'er see their 
like again." 

By this time I had grown bold, and so I said lo 
Jenkins, "Are jou a dead-head f Jenkins aatd, 
"Precisely so." I (hen asked him whether that 
par^ of three were the only persons in Ike boBse 
who were not dead-headt. Jenkins aaid rtot a word, 
but pointed upwards. I thought he taw a piece of 
the ceiling about to bll, hut he explained that be 
meant to direct my attention to the third tier and 
amphitheatre, where for GO and 25 cents &a real 
lovers of music go, and Ultle dream that the fashion- 
able crowd below it one mats of dead-beads. 

So yoD may suppoae that poor Strakoedi, cnuhed 
by the indignation of the Fresa, and tbe ireigfat of 
the Deadheads, cannot &il to lose money in lilt 
operatic speculation. Bis company is poor; — Pa- 
xODi has not taken well with tbe aadiance, and the 
only Ut of the season has been the ondonbted tri* 
nmph of Coxa Da Wii.HOKtT at Imda. She sang 
the part exquisitely, and good critics say that no ona 
in the conntry can sing the Andante of the mad 
scene, Atfbi ton tua, as well. With tbe exception of 
SoKTAO, I have never heard any artists In this rote, 
who pleased me better. Unfortunately, bowever, 
the exdtemeol of a debut has had a reactionary efftet, 
and Mme. De Wilhorst is confined to her room 
with Illness, and wUl not be able to appear agun In 
pnblic for a long time. Tba opera aeaaon cloaca 
this we^, 10 the grief of the Deadheads, and of 
Tkotaiob. 

SFBiiiariBLi>, MiSB., Feb. 5.— The ■■ first grand 
concert," for the beneBt of the poor, of the Spring- 
field Hnsical Institute," last evening, was a decided 
success. The City Hall was filled to overflowing, 
notwithstan^ng the sli^t fall of rain ont trf doors. 
Tbe choruses were sung with energy, predsion and 
power, and showed the thorough training to which 
their director, Mr. Seaw, must have subjected 

" Adey'i Orehestra," under the direction of Mr. 
FiTSHUOB, did noble serrica in the heavy ebonuea. 
The overtnrei, introducing each part of the pn>- 
gnmme, were performed well, though we have heard 
them played somewhat smoother and in better rime 
at their rehearsals in Adey'i Music Booms. This 
was their first appearance, and it it hoped not their 
last. 

Tbe Bolo performance* of tbe evening were excel- 
lent The best was tbe obligato solo, " Inflamatus," 
ftvm the Stabat Mater, sung by Mrs. Bun. Her 
voice is a pure soprano, rich in quality, and reminds 
at of Mist Ann* Stokb'b, of old. The voice ac- 
companiment by the chorus lo parts of the lolo wat 
given with remaikable effect 
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" Wind of tha winter night," inng b; Mr. Win- 
CDKE, wu an excellent affair and welt deurred the 
encon it receirtd, Ur. Winchel bu a miperb bus 
Toice, powerfal u well u flexibie. HU rendering 
of the toio in " Crowned with the tempeat," from 
Emaai, was admirable. 

The " Uocking Bird," rang b; Miia Fshkiiiah, 
reMired an eneora. A flute obligalo, b; Mr. Beebe 
ofthe orcheatra, added much to the anceeu of the 
l^ece. But one ofthe gema of the errning was the 
" Holjr Friar," snog bj Mr. CiiJiPiir. His rich bari- 
tone voiee and Ime enanciation gave a peculiar 
charm to the quaint latira of the song, and called 
fortb a heart; encora. 

The doet rrom Spobr, " Children pra; tbi* lore to 
cheriih," bj Mr%. Wells and Mr. Eimbeblt, foi^ 
merl; of Boiton, was well Bung, Ihongh it did not 
briag ont the tadj'a voice as a song of a different 
character wonld have dons. The atight tremolo of 
ber voke gives mnch grace and effect to her ainging 
in pnblie. 

The (rio snng hy request lost tome of its effect bj 
tfae inbstttation of anoiher tenor. 

Of the choraaes, " The beavene are tellhig; " and 
"Ballelujah" call Ibr more than a passing notice. 
The orcheatm, piano and voices so blended together 
that a perftct whole wag the reattlt. The grand 
nasi of bannon^ Blled ererr part ot the large hall, 
and bad Haydn or Handel beenlialening, the; wonld 
have been prond of the interpretation of the per- 

Among lbs bassaa ws noticed a Mr. Moeabt of 
Boston. He is making arrangements for a concert 
here by enhacription. 

Of the dAnt of onr yonng townsman, Mr. Alliit, 
as pianist, we mnat express onrselves mnch pleaeed. 
His Umlditj will probably wear oflf with one or two 
more appearance* befbre the pnblie. In the hnnble 
porition of pianist of the society, he peribmea h(a 
aecompaniaents with much oedtt- 

We were somewhat annoyed by the lisping behind 
thedteti enrtaindnringtheovemre*. '"Awordto 
the wise," to. More anon. Ad Libitum. 
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Thb Oboam for tbb BoflTOH Uusio Hall. 
We kT« bappy to state that the question who dull 
bnild tbe Great Orptn, is settled. Walckkb, of 
Lndwigsbnrg in Garmaoy, is the nam. Tba bant 
of a contract has been efiooted in Germany, 
which, like tbe recent conference of tbe four 
powera, is to be reconsdered and Snally settled 
and Mgoed in Paris and Londoo. Tbe reasons 
of the cbwce we donbt not will be obvioiu to any 
one who, like tbe worthy preeident of the Uosio 
Ball Asocislion, the zealona originator and agent 
of the noble project, will make the organ tonr of 
England, Holland and Germaoy, as thoroughly 
and intelligeotly as he has. During the past 
three months Dr. Upbam has examined nioet of 
the finest organs, old and new, in England, I^iris, 
and tbe German ci^es, conferred carefully with 
the prtHoinent builders in all ihoae places, pnv 
caring plans and specifications from not a few of 
tbera, and taken adnce of tbe best organista and 
experts in the matter. The selectioo has been 
made with a fnll fiew of all the connderation* 
which should govern in the execntion of a com- 
mimon of such magnitude and importance. 

In fixing the preliminaries, nothing (it is 
tbonghl) has been left unsuggested, vhicb com- 



plelenesg, effectiveness and all attainable perfec- 
tion conld require. Of course it was a great work 
to digest such a document j and, to make all sal^, 
the final agreement (as we have said) is still c^n. 

The instrument, as now proposed, is to cootun 
85 stops, arranged upon foar Manuals and a Pedal 
with compass from CCCC to/"' or <"', as deared ; 
Swell, embracing tbe second Manual and piano 
division of Pedal ; separate Swell and Tremnlante 
for Vox Humana and Vox Physharmonica ; and 
Grand Swell or Crescendo and Diminuendo for 
the whole work (4 manuals and pedals). It will 
have compoeition pedals; tbe "Pneumatic Lever;" 
a forte and piano division of tbe Pedal keyboard ; 
a new and effective method of tuning the free 
reeds by means of nut and screw; new and 
improved palletls, guarding against variation of 
temperatAe^and hygrometic changes ; an improve- 
ment in the metal Diapason pipes, giving them 
wonderful purity, fulness and richness of tone; 
and all the modem and approved mechanical 
eonlrivancea of tba French and English to be 
gained by pergonal inspection. 

The whole is to be constracted of tbe chdcest 
materials and in tbe best manner, and warranted 
by a sufficient guaranty to withstand all dislnrb- 
ing causes (accidents accepted) for ten years. 
The nnmber of pipes and cost of each register 
are named in the contract ; and — a Tery impor- 
tant stipnlalion, which could not be obl»ned in 
England — the vjeiglu and preeite eomposttion of 
the metailie ttopi. Bellowt of modern pattern, 
with channels and wind-chests pbilaaophieally and 
mathematically ealctdated. The organ to be so 
constructed, that it may be worked by two men 
at the bellows, or by power, (Cochitnate water, or 
other,) as may be deemed beat. 

From two and a half to three years mnat be 
allowed from the lime of dgning tfae contract to 
tbe completion of the organ in the hall. Tbe 
cost of Ihe work complete (wilhont cose), set up 
and tuned in the workshop at Lndwifpbnrg, i* to 
be $13,000. All other expenses, of transporta- 
tion, duties, case (to be made probably in Boston), 
alterati(»w necenary to receive it into the hal), 
tee. &e., are estimated at S10,000, making tbe 
entire cost S!8,000. One third of the first cost 
($13,000) is to be pud on the signing of the con- 
tract. It will be remembered that $35,000 have 
been sobscribed or guarantied already for Ihe 
purpose. When completed, this will bo by far 
the moat perfect instrument of tbe kind extant. 
It will add as greatly to tbe architectural as to 
the muDcal attractions of our noble Hall. The 
metal pipes will be displayed, and ihe superb 
structure, very broad and very high, will proba- 
bly project in the middle and widest part some 
ten or fifteen feet npon tbe stage, with wings re- 
treating grvcefully, as is tbecuitom with tbe oigon 
fronts in Europe. It will complete architecturally 
Ihe stage end of the Hall, by bringing the beau- 
lies of lis deKgn as it were to a worthy focus. 

The whole work, when completed, is to pass 
under the careful scrutiny of the German govern- 
ment inspector*, and of any two persona whom 
the purchaser may select from England and Ger- 
many, to ensure that the minutin of the contract 
shall be strictly complied with before tbe argta is 
accepted. Tfae builders also pledge their own 
repntalbn and good name to produce, in every 
reapeot, an artistic work ; one by whiuh they shall 
be willing to be judged; and tbeyanpige further- 
more to incorporate all essential improvementa, 



if any shonld appear during the 
the woik, withont additional char^ 

This, of conise, is a very imperfect description 
of the plan. We shall have tbe full particulars, 
donbllew, in a few weeks, on the return of Dr. 
Cphuu. 



Xaimen U the CoDOfOrt Bmm. 

Wa have received tfie fbllowing among other eom- 
mnnicatlons, all aetling forth the same grievance. 
Oar readers ghonM be interested in the matter. Wa 
hare selecled for publication three which treat Ihe 
natter from different polnu of view, so thai it will 
he welt to read them all, 

J. S. DwioBT, Esq. : Dear Bli— Ii there no way of 
reaching thevimtoni ofthe Wednesday afternoon con- 
certs, and urging upon them, aa a matter of jnstice 
■nd duty and common politeneas, either to find their 
seal* before the oommcncement of the concert, or to 
enter the hall only doting the piuaea between the 
movements at the Sympltony i If a half minute «ar 
even a minute'* pause ihould be necessary for this. 
doubtlesB Mr. Zerrahn would wilUuglf allow hi mmik 
time. Many purchase tickets to these eoncerts ^m- 
ply to hear the aymphonie*. Is it right that tha 
satiibctiOD tor which we part with onr money and 
time should lie taken from n* by Ute comers and 
ehatter-boies ? If people have do r^ard ft>r ut an- 
dltor*, they ahould have some thought of Mr. Zerrahn** 
and hi* fellow laboren' intercit, Ibr we cannot be ex- 
pected long to pay fbr hearing symphonies, if we are 
allowed no ehauM br quietly listening to them. Yig- 
ORiiu*mea*iireihaTebeen taken thia winter to prtvsU 
talking at tha New York Fhllharmonio rcheanab. I 
pray that the good sense and politeneas af our people 
may prove lufflciest to lueart qnlet wlthovt any rewnt 
to a aimilar movement here. Tour* respaotfully, 

Thursday, Feb. 3. J. Q. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. i. 

Mr. DwiOKT : Dear Sir— It ha* been a ranstsnt 
tnpla of complaint in the papers for year* that the 
loven of the ao-called " light mu*lo " do not allow th* 
lovers of your " classleal " mnsie to llaten to sympho- 
nie* tn peace sad quiet. I am not ashamed to con- 
feu myaelf (eveo in yonr oolumna) fond of hearing 
potpourris, Stransa' and Lanuer'a Waltics, the dm- 
ilar productions of Zerrahn, and the feat* of aoV> 
pliyiug given at the Orchestral Union concerts. 
Being fond of this music, I wish to have opportunity 
of Uitening to it In the i^me peace aud qaiet which 
the aympbony lOTcra demand. But no— they are ex- 
cessively indignant if I and my friends dare to whis- 
per during a long and tedious piece of clastiMfmndc ; 
but when the lively strain* of tbe mill are heard 
they tnra np thelt noses with * Peoksnlfflan air of 
lofty dl*d*In quite relVeshing to sea. "That'* only 
Strauss^" or " That's nothing but a hash np of Twdl. 
We *™ above that 1 " sud to show their contempt of 
Italian music, they begin to dltcouTse in a very ediiy- 
ing manner, no doubt. 

Now, Mr. Dwight, I will only add, that if your 
" claaaiciata " wish n* to reftain trotn annoying them 
daring the symphony, let them *et n* the exampls 
dnring the other part of the ooncert. If A, B and C 
wi*h ta hear Berthoten. they mu*t allow D, E and F 
opportunity to hear Terdi. " With what measure ys 
mete it *hall it measured to yon again." 

TisBtni Sat. 

Mt DiAa DinoHT— " Pity the sorrows of a poor " 
nnfbrtunste who ha* been attempting to draw delight 
from the Wednesday afternoon concerts, but almost 
in vain. Unlnckily I am a lover of mnsfo both 
'.'cImsIc" and "light," I enjoy the grandeur and 
eublimily of a symphony by BeetboTcn with the most 
devoted admirer of that great man ; and on the other 
hand, I sit with no little delight— of a different kind 
to be sure — through the racket, and confkiiion, aud 
hurrah-boys of a potpourri from Terdi's " Ttaviata,' 
such as we had an Wednesday. Bat nnhiekily I 
must hear music in quiet to enjoy It; and here cornea 
in the misfortDue. Dafing the symphony the U^ 
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Du^ loTcn are ehaltlDg, paulngihe compllmenta ot 
Ute MMOo, uoTiog about bom pluM to place, and the 
like, to the gT«at aDDOfanee of the loren of that 
ipecia] kind of compoiition. Then when the aecond 
part eomei, the ijBiphciii; people take their turn, and 
paj off the formei in theii own coin. Thr reiult ia, 
that we neutrate have a hard time of it. Noir I paid 
mr dollar the other day for ttckett, and should be 
TCrj thankful to people it thej minld not cause me to 
DonsideT it a dalUr thrown away. That they whoie 
maaiCB] eultnre haa not eleratad them to the etandaid 
of the C mluoi Symphony ahoald grow uncaey and 
chat, eeeme not >o atrange to me, ai that thaie who 
are above lighter mueic and auppoeed V> poseeis great 
nuucat knowledge, should remain during the second 
part ot the eoncerCi at all, if they can draw no edifi- 
cation trom the music. Youri, 

A. LoTXE or QCIET. 

Wa wonld decidedly advise the loren of Sjmpbo- 
Dj to heed the hittt of No. i, and listen lo the pot- 
poartis and polkai vith all the gravity they can 
command. It is certainty worth the sacrifice, if that 
will disarm the symphony distnrben. Let us cTen 
be williag lo do penance for the sin and privilege of 
beMing a good aymphony in peace by sitting through 
the " Terdi trash " with mast respectrnl sitecco. At 
all events, if we cannot stomach it, we can retire, and 
that in (he most courleons acd quiet manner. But 
while the " classicists " are willing to make this ron- 
CMtion, many of them doubtless will scggest, thai 
probably the real objection to the symphonies is, (if 
it were honestly stated) that snch music does not 
•doiit of conversation, and does reqniit thought- 
fill attention. The lovert of " light " masic do not 
peifaapi care for any music which requires careful 
listening to. Their idea of Afternoon Concerts is 
literally of "promenada" concerts; the music to be 
bnt a light and iparkling accompaniment, or piquant 
saac^to gossip and flirtation, and no more lo he 
made an object of attention, as inch, thaa the music 
In • dance, from wbich an enliveaiog influence is 
derived without a voluntaiy cSbrt of the mind. It 
maf be qneilioned, therefore, whether these pcnoits 
twt disturbed by the conversation or inatleution of 
odiers daring the performance of their favorite 
polkas. The whole difference is summed up in a 
word : the one class regard music purely as an 
unntement; the other regard it as Art and as an 
object of Ifaonghl or feeling, as they would read a 
finis poem. 

We add to the above the following quiz on Fbil- 
harmonic manners, which ha* found its way into 
Willis's New York ilutkal World .- 

T/it PhiUarmonic Seheartala^Eough Nolei hy 
Sgiabb: — Like music — dislike bag pipes — trent to 
Philharmonic Reheusol — weather rather frigid — house 
cold — mercurj below everything — liBtcncd to the Sym- 

Jhoivy — shivered through the slow movement — saw 
Ir. Fecher submerged m very red tippet— t*)k snuff 
with him — said " wedder was much gold as was goot" 



pliy very Ptaauaimo at rehearsals and not disturb 
conversBtion of the house — Went down stairs — saw 
Timm sUvering, Alltgm, in two overcoats — told him 
orchestra was annoying — said he would bave it sub- 
dued—saw Oottichalk— winked at him— heard a lady 
say "he was two sweet for auything "—re turned to 
Emma Jane's boi — Oentlemsn from Germany, with 
orange bair, calls at our box — said lie "was one of the 
management"— said "we must'ut talk, talking was 
prohibited" — Emma Jane suggests something about 
" a free country where freedom of speech is tolerated" 
— Brato — Gent from German j becomes disgusted and 
disappears— [Query for Huot'i Magarine, If one can't 
talk in one's own box at rehearsals, what it one to do 
to amuse one's self?] — noticed Urge hat walking 
aroond with small boy under it— rehearsal concludes 
— ftauud myself in a jam on the staircase — Hoops 
presBurevary mat— stood firm— Hoops obsti"-'- '- - 
obliged to yield— Emma Jane and Sarau Matil 
a sandwitch of me— Performed an Andante m 



an AUtgro ViBoce through 



CONCERTS. 

Mr. GusTATE Satter, in bis third concert 
(Wedoeedfty evening of lost week) fulfilled hii 
promise of repeating hi* ** Sardannpalus " Trio, 
and producing his new piano quartet, composed 
"in memory of Kosciusko, the defender of Po- 
land." Indeed, with tbe exception of the two 
vocal numben, it was entirely a concert of orig- 
inal MS. compoailions, performed by the author. 

The Trio led the procesuon. Oor impre^on 
of it on a second bearing was essentially the 
same as before. Without identifying it any more 
clearly with Byron's drama, we were atrack wilb 
a certain degree of originality and beanty in the 
two first movemEntB, and the want thereof, the 
reckless, Bacchanalian, mere physical impelnosity 
of the Scherzo and Finale. The whole seemed 



and not a little mastery of means. 
is really striking in ideas and treatment The 
Allegro hai a dislinct leading and answering 
(bene (the latter Ninewhat captivating), which 
are worked up in quite regular and logical sonata 
form ; we observed a return, too, of its second 
theme, disguised somewhat, among the medley mo- 
tives of the finale, thus giving the end of the work 
a sort of outward connection with the bcgmning. 
With this exception, we may say of Mr. Salter'a 
mnsic, both in the Trio and the Quartet, that it 
is more in the spirit of theatre mnsic than of the 
Sonata Qnartet style. It has ideas which interest 
you for the time being, and shows not a Itltle 
talent and adventurousness ; but it a fragment- 
ary ; tbonghts come and go, and work t<^ether to 
no tiltimate conulasioo. It ia chiefly episode ; 
continually a passage sounds as if preparatory to 
a new scene or action on the stage. 

The Quartet seemed to ns a happier effort 
than the Trio, although perhaps less striking to 
most hearers. Its first movement is a strong and 
stirring Polonaise, indicative, we suppose, of the 
free and manly nationality of Poland. The 
" Legend " which follows, is sad, wild, pensive, 
iiill of reverie, reminding you now of Chopin in 
its melodic figures, and now a little of Schubert 
by its modulations, and march-like rhythmi, and 
major chords ending a minor passage. The Min- 
uetto, in the minor mood, is realty delicate and 
beautiful ; and the Pinale restless, vigorous, and 
full of summoning np of courage as for a last 
effort. 

The third piece was purely of the bravura 
order, a Fantama on themes from 1 PurilanL It 
was made to display astonishing e.^ecution, and 
did it ; but as music it was worse than nothing. 
The quartet : A te o cara, wbich can bare no 
sense save as the molody sings itself simply, was 
ornamented, trilled and twirled upon in every 
note from the outset; and tbe noisy 5uont la 
tromba was, by way of "variation," turned into a 
sickly minor tune ; tbe winding up was universal 
stam-bang. 

Miss Emha Davis sang a couple of Scotch 
songs with considerable acceptance, and showed 
that she had studied Robert, loi que faime ; but 
she is scarcely prepared to sing such music in a 

An extra concert, complimentary to Mr. Sat^ 
ter's subscribers, was announced. See advertise- 



The third of Mr. Zerrahn's Fhilhaamonic 
C0NCBRT8 waa enjoyed by a conuderably larger 



audience than hitherto, and proved a concert of 
uncommon intemL Tbe programme wa* as 
follows : 
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1— Oiaod Ovirtnre to OoaChe's " Faust," (Bj reqncat.) 

e— La SrlphUa 1 Oraad Fantasia tOi Tlolln, 
Derr Kdnsid Mothubaoer. 

S—Ttrsstio Anni thaopRm " AUlU," TeidL 

With ukm kt Clarinet, KngtLih ~ 
llwa*. 8cbBlts,DelllU 
T— OlBton ; " SoBlniBls," 

To onr attonisbment the new Schumann Sym- 
phony made a " hit" with the,audience. In spite 
of its novelty, its depth of thought, its eamestnes 
of pnrpoie and for tbe most part sombre coloring, 
in spite of the absence of merely taking melody, 
and of all trivial commonplace and clap-trap, it 
was heard eagerly and applauded warmly. So 
far as we could judge from a ungle bearing, it is 
in the main a .noble composition ; tbe three first 
movements worthy of the best days of ita la- 
mented author. We understand that its best 
portions were composed some eighteen yean ago, 
and the whole completed in its present form and 
first produced at the DuweldorffeslJval in 1853. 
The various movements succeed each other with- 
out pause, BO that the symphony forms one unio- 
terrnpted whole. A craah in unison of ibe whole 
orchestra, commands attention to a slow introduc- 
tion, with a 3-4 movement, the middle instru- 
ments, reeds, &c., flowing in thirds, with pleading, 
passionate accent, which oooa qoickena into the 
fiery, earnest D minor theme of the AJIegrOt 
This ia a grand movement, with something of a 
Beetbovea-like eameetnese and directness of 
purpose, but without the celestial, Beethoven-like 
victory and sweetness in tbe midst of its sadness. 
The leading motive, however, is worked in like 
organic fibre everywhere. This leads into a 
Romania in A minor, whose quaintly beautiful 
and serious melody, sung by oboe and violoncello 
in octaves, mingles itself with a reminiscence of 
tbe introduction, and then alternates, in D major, 
with a delicious, cool, fresh passage in triplets 
(sixteenths) by the first vicdins, while the under- 
current of that first theme flows in in tbe wind 
instruments. Then a bold Scberso in tbe orig- 
inal key — the same sharply accented three-four 
movement, of which Beethoven gives a model in 
his ninth Symphony, succeeded by a Trio in B 
flat, which is esquinlely fascinating and original, 
the first violins first leaning on a syncopated note 
and then gliding ofi* in a smooth, liquid passage, 
made of phrases of nz notes. A reminiscence of 
Ibe first fiery Allegro leads io [be Finale, which 
seems a strangely fragmentary, restless and nn- 
satisfactory effort to conclude; not, however, 
without fine passages, especially one sweet gush 1 
of tenderness which seems to come out of the 
heart of tbe Choral Symphony. The bit of roar- i 
tial fugue, the loud and stern brass paasages, and ■, 
(he rushing Presto at tbe end puzzled ratber I 
than edified us; so that the symphony, full of \ 
ideas and power as it is, has not made tbe impres- 
sion of so pure a whole as bis earlier one in B I 
flat, which was several times attempted here some 
years ago, and which we should greatly like to | 
hear played by tbe better orchestras of this day. ' 
The new symphony was finely played, save only I 
that there is a tendency to too much noise and 1 
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too little real mnaical tona in the brass. Since 
the fint vinti of the Gennanians, we Lave not 
heard qoite such smooth and musical blending oF 
the brass in our orcbpstras as we could yiiiib. 

Wa^ner'a "Fansi" overture, also, was well 
received, and seems to improve npon acqaainl&nce. 
It is not so brilliant — if it were, it would not b« 

e to its subject — bat it is a more original and 

re poetic work than tbe overture to TannhSu»er. 
It exprenes the profound unrest, the high 
imaginatiTe hopesandsoul-sick yearnings of Faust 
with wonderful power, and yet, despite the 
monotonj- and pain of such a theme, excites and 
interests jou to the end. The instru mentation is 
masterlj, clearer and more euphonious, it seemed 
to us, than much of Scbumann's. 

The Stmiramide overture was splendidly played, 
and Rossini's refreshing and spontaneous melody 
and harmony were just the thing to close such a 
programme. The .well-worn Terzet from Attila, 
acquired a certain freshness from the instrumental 
arrangement, and its soprano, Icnor and ban 

es sang with tasteful expression, and pooil 
contrast, in the three reed inslmmenta. Mr. 
Mou.EKHAUER's violin solos were moat rare 
specimens of finished virtuosity. There can be 
but very few violinists in the world, who have so 
perfect a masti-ry of the instrument. The pieces 

e of tbe ordinary unmeaning variation kind ; 
a melody chosen to striog variations upon, and 
not variations to illustrate the ihelody; — which 
surely is patting tbe cart before tbe horse and a 
false tendency in Art. We may say, he played 

n&nite deal of nothing with a wonderful deal 
of skill. For certainly, as regards any muacal 
meaning, such variations are nothing; whateTcr 
the piece be called, when you listen to these boIo- 
playera, it is still the " Carnival " over again ; that 
9 to say, the same style of variations, tbe aamo 
igures, same ornaments, same passages, same 
tricks. The only question iSr whether to string 
them npon this melody or ihaL Mr. Mollen- 
hauer plays a melody so sweetly, that we would 
fain hear him more either in simpler or in more 
truly artistic music. His manner was modest ; 
be shrank from repetition ; but it was tbe denon- 

^tivc portion of the audience that insisted on 
having it all over again. 

Tbe Music Ilall was all but crowded at the 
last Afternoon Concert. It seemed like old " Ger- 
lia" times. The programme included Mo- 
'3 beautiful G minor Symphony, which was 
greatly relished apparently by most, especially 
the slow movement and the Minuet and Trio; 
tbe overture to Zampa ; the " Vienna Punsch- 
Lieder" Wallz of Strauss; the Allila Trio; the 
Carnival of Venice, (an orchestral burlesque) ; 
and the " Wedding March." All these were 
;apitally played. Mr. Zerrahn's "Carnival" 
nade a great hit, and will have to be repeated 
next time. It opened with a brisk and stirring 
introduction, with four trumpeta, representing 
the rush of the people to the square of St. Mark, 
and luading ingeniously into the familiar Paganini 
, tbat piquant, pregnant Ibeme of endless 
variations, played firat by (lute and clarinet. 
Then came variations of all dcscriptiona, " major, 
minor, heroic, pastoral, sentimental, heathenisb," 
first for alt the first violins, then the flute, then 
tbe violas, then the bassoon, then second violins, 
then clarinets, then 'cellos and double basses, and 
on in turn by boms, trombone (rapid and 



flowery, and played with great ikill), obtie (in 
tbe best style of Senor Ribas), trumpets — all, in 
short, but drumis and piccolo, which ought to form 
a coda. The last varialion is ubiquitous, phrases 
of Ihe tune answering from trombone, bassoon, 
&c., from all comers of the galleries, in a most 
funny, startling manner; and finally a grand 
crash. The variations were cleverly contrived, 
most of them difficult, and all extremely well 
played. Of all masical nonsense commend us to 
the " Carnival," fraitfullett of themes. 

Of the Chamber Concerts, by the Menoelb- 
soHN Quintette Clod, tbe Germaw Teio, 
&c., we must speak next week. 



Bii5i4al (!fliii-(l{hai. 

Tliis evenin); will be a busy one among the bees 
of our musical hive. Mr. Satteb gives his fonrlb 
nnd last concert [compbmcntary to bis subacribers — 
such Bccma to be the fsahion of the day) at Hallct, 
Dnris b. Co's, ssaisled tiy Mrs. MozART, Mrs, 
FowLB, and Mr, Adaus, vocalists. Beethoven's 
grenC Sonata, op. 101, for the flmt lime in Boston, 
will be a fcaluTB in iha progmmme. At the same 
hour, the German " Orphena," condneied hv Mr. 
KsxiuiiANa', with the aid of the sweet voice of Miss 
DOANE, the violoncello of Wdlf Fries, and Mr. 
Trevkle, tbe pianist, give another of their delight- 
fa! concerts at Mercantile Hall. And at tbe same 
hour again in (he grcnt Music HsK tbe Handkl & 
Haydn Socibtt will be making their full and final 
rehearsal of Costa's oratorio, " Ell," preparatory 10 
the public performance to-morrow evening. We 
think that " Eli" is iloatined to be very popular, and 
doQbt not Ihero will bn a Inige audience present to 
hear it. Ko work has ever, to onr knowledge, been 
brought out hero with the sdvantage of such tbor- 
ongTi and cff'eclflal rehearsal, as this has had nntter 
the wise and patient energy of Mr. ZERBAnn, with 
the Iwsl co-operation of the government of the socie- 
ty. The choir, in all fonr parts, are nncommonly 
well trained; the orchestra is fuller than any we 
have had this winter and nt homo in the acFompani- 
menls, which arc quite rich and inlereatinp, and the 
best available solo voices are secured. Mrs. Lofq 
takes the principal soprano ; Miss HawlBt, con- 
tralto, Ihe part of Snmnel, which she sang with dis- 
tinction in Now York; Mr. C. R. Adams and Mr. 
S.B. Ball the tenor solos; Mr. Thohab Ball (in 
the part of Eli) and Mr. Wild (he bass. It will 

certainly " go' well Mr. Zebbahn's next Phil- 

harmonic Concert will mka place next Sainrday 
evening. The progmnime is not settled, hot we 
nndersiand there is a prospect of Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony, and Schumann's " Manfred " ovenorc 
(for the first time.) 

We regret to learn that Mr. Abthurson, onr 
tasteful tenor singer, is aboni soaTt to leave ns. He 
proposes to spend a few weeks in Montreal, and tlicn 
return to England. Mr. A. for several loara past 
has liccu of invalu:\bIo service 10 onr best concerts, 
especially of sacred music. In the oratorios of Hnn- 
del and Mendelssohn he has atfordcd ihe only true 
mode] of that rarest of all arts among our singers — 
tbe expressive delivery of Roeilalivc. And in his 
sin^'ing of fine,classlcal melodies, however wanting he 
may somciimes have been in power of voice, we 
hurc always found the higher charm of a true style 
and fcellne. His e.-iamptc will be missed. He has 
done much, too, to aid concerts for charilatilu nnd 
puhlic purposes. We suggest that it would be no 
more iban a fuir return tootTcrhima compliroemary 
concert before hie departure. Will not the memhers 
of our variODB choral societies gladly co-operate in 
such an expression, and make it a suhsinniint bene- 



fit? We ate bappy toaoDoonee the appointment 

of onr townsman, Mr. Chaklh C. Peskiks, bi 
Lecturer on Art at Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 
This is the bf^nning of • movement In the right 
direction. It is qnlce time tbat oar colleges should 
recognize tbe Art element in their programmes of 
instmctioQ. Why shall languages and Mlenee* 
be Ungbt, and not the Fine Arts f Why Homer, and 
Virgil, and Dante, and Racine, and Goethe, and not 
Hichsol Angelo, and Raphael, and Beethoven t — 
Does notaliberal culture equally include these latter; 
and is not the artistic as practically conservative and 
renovating an clement in the whole social system, m 
any so-called aseful study 1 Measures are also on 
foot at Trinity College to establish a Professorship of 
Music, and thai complete the department of Art 
Doubtless much of the impulse to this good move 
has been imparted by another Boston gentleman, 
Mr Sahuel Eliot, who for some six months past 
has occupied the chair of Llterarature and History 
in the same oillege. Let onr older and larger Uni- 
versitios be looking to their laurels t 

Dr. S. Pareuav Tuckbiucam delivered an in- 
teresting lectnrc before the Boston Art CInb, on 
Thureday Evening, on " the Church Music of the 
Old end New World." His remarks upon our psalm 
book manufiicturcra were particularly spicy. We 
have no room this week to report the leclare. 
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HANDEL AS P HA YD S SOCIETY. 

U. <»STA'Sn«>iDd'nctdtDKlTbnatiru10ntnl(i, 

will bg tadtrafi at tin 

BOSXON MUSIC HALL., 

On 8iuida7 Evening, Febmary IBUii 

Witb U» Vocil HiMuuit «f 
Un. 3. It. LONG. 

Mlu MARY E. HAWLBT. or How YaA, 
Ur. 0. R. ADA»S, 

Mr. Tll'OM,^ BALL, 

Mr. H. WILVB, 

And ■ lirin ■nd «(ll[|«it Onbcitn. Th* wbol* todrr tb» 
■ibl« condiutantilp of 

CARL ZESBAHN. 

F >, UUBLLEB, Orfultt. 

TtcketisUEOnntstuh, n»T be obUdaid •! ttat prlmdml 



e door on itie r 






S.AJLSI^ E:EI.A.S8 SAJfTTD, 



L. Ntwlnjfr. 8-Ant _ 

^iliiid Ou>td>'?o)lit>, dnllulMl tn o'pt. 0. f. I.jbhd.' b— 
FolQRitEltiiiCom.i: Fu.uoli 00 Oid Vnlk» al IKhh 
fiTDifd br F. S. Ollmon. 6— Onnd Ihio t<,r TtullDi. 



■Lr, per^mrd by Mr. U. K'brlimhnD. 
nf Stbunpol. 11— Quadrillt, drdJul 



Uh Chirleilnwii Ult J OatnH ■ 13-D1t. 

]• Dllblt. 13-BMtk Otlnp. 1*-Qnind yinjlc : Rogm 

Quiokilap, l>y DodwDrtli ; ilrdkiicd 10 ili< Kaona Ugbt li 

"llS'rt), 26 cull Bill, r-.n b. Lmd U Ihi HoMH.Biiil 
Blflrw, Mild at tl» donr on tbi «wnlipK of ibo ConrnrL 
CT-Dooriopen iiaji: Conr«l loMinio»DM»l ijjo'elgel 



TM ief r. <->*■"» "El OJJ- 

THE FOUllTII at THE 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

Mm (ho TltlKD and LASTBerOxior ih« ni 
"]Vlllb.gircnoii SATUKDAY BVKNI.NQ,* 



MnMor and OMidBMsr. 
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IC. 

J. C. D. PARKER. 

3 HAIWjIKD flaok. 

J. M. MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RBaiDSNO, 88 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Addma RlehudioB'i Mnrieil Kuhu|*, 381 Widklsgfani Si. 

a. andr£ &■ 00., 
Depot of Foreign and American Muuc, 

BX CHKBTNDT SrHEET, FHILADKLFBIA, 

ixaMotl. KaAt*, OBcnbuh.PabUihn orebaaimpl^toldt- 
Uoiu of Btathimiil, Clmnd'i, Hi^Llii'i ud Hduti'i ■orfcL 

WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WZBIFIKLD, MASS. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

GIVES InitTucUan on tba VIOLIN, th* PIANOFOSTR, 
ud [u thn THBOBT OF Un9IC. Addma at Iili rsl- 
dinn, No. 1 WlnUr Pluc, or U the Hodo ilaim. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

BOSTON, MASB. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
IMPORTEnS OF FOREION HVSIC, 

So. Tea BSOASWAT, eornar of HinA St. 
J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RaaldaiuM >o. M KBaalsBA ttnot. 

C. BBEITSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREION MU8IO, 
TOl BROIVWAI, MKW YOKZ, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianoi. 
CtB.onLA.nsQ infflicAL libkabt. 

07 OoqMuiUj on bud k soapw* MMrtaiat of Amnltu 

JOB PRIWTIFG 

or EVEBT DESCRIPTION HBATLT AND PR 
BXBCVtED AT THE OFFICE OF 

EDWABD L. BAI.OH, 
rs-o. SI soxxoou stbeet. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

ft ytfu «E &it mti X,(ttHtiiii, 

FKbllAod ivory BatOhUr, «t SI Sekoel Bt. Bootoa. 

Tiro Doll«n per aBsam, 1b Mlmaee. 

in ontonti nUt> malolr to th* AH oT Mma, but with 
flu«a It lbs vbolaWacldorATtudor PnUMIdtanlan; 
liicliiiUof,ItDmUinat(itliB*— 1. CiiUut Barlavaof OnuarU, 
Ontorlot, Opgna ; vHhUmal)' ATwljiuarthaBotabldrDtkf 
paiAMiosd, ueoanti of tlwit Compwan, &g, 1. Nodoat of 
Nan Hilda. 8. Mndeal Ntwi fnm iiU (Hta, 1. Oons- 
pondeuM tnn mnikaJ pmoni ud plaoaa. t. Baaajt oa 
moalcal at^lsa, aehoolfl, parloda, aatbon, oompoalGioiu, la- 
atniD»Dti, ChMriai i dd Hnilsal BdnoUlDn ; on KbiIiId IU 
llscal, SoeUl, ud EaUcloai baariofi; as Hula Id tha 
Ctannh, Cha 0«uigrt-iDom, tha Thaatra, tba Cbasbai, and 
ttai Stnat, fts. S. Tmulilloni fRno tta* baat Oaimaii tsd 
riaDchwrltannpoBllBilaudAtt. T. Occaaloul Nodoa oT 
aeiilptiua,PalntlD(,&e.B. Oilglul and Selaetad Pcanu, kc 

DT-Baek Biuii1ia«, from tba «iDuimauiMBt,c>a ba far- 
nlihed. — AddnaaJ. B. DWISHT, 31 Boxoai, Bi. Boaroi. 

T£BM8 OF ADVEaTISINO. 

Tint loaaTtloD, par line 10 eta. 

BaehiubaeqarntlDaattian, par Una...... .fieta. 

loc out eolnfiui, (198 llnea) flnttnmtlaii SIXOO 

Do de aasb mbanjnaiit M.OO 

SpaoUt oatiMa (leaded ),aaeb IneenhiD, perilna SOMa. 

PajmaBU required Lnadi *.-__^_i__*. 

qnartarlj 1 a adTana*. 



THI FOUBTH AND LAST OF 

OUSTAVE SATTER'S 
PHILHARHOHIC 80IB££B 

WUl Uka pkH at the 

Booms op Mbubs. Hallbt, Davu & Co., No. 409 

WasMagton Street, 

TUa CSBtBTdkr} BveiilBd at 7ii B'sloak. 



FOWLK aod Ur. ADAU3, fts. fte. 



d bj Urf. UOEART, tin. 



L fHaote and nlwerlbHa Ibai'tbdr SECOND CeilRrt of 
(ha Berlca ol Three, will take plea at 

UeroAntile Eftll, 16 SummST 8tr«*t, 

On BATURDAT ETBNINO, Tab. 14ttl. l^T, OD which ««- 
risn Uiej will b* kladl; aMMed bj 
Waa LrCY A. DOANE, 

Mr. WDU IRJKS, TlolonertHal, and 

Mr. J09BPH TKXMKLB, PbnlaL 

ADQDBT KBKISSUANN DliKtar. 

DT^Vkata Ktlj eaita each. GoD»rt W eSDBeoa at 1)i 



THE PSALMS OF LIFE. 

A uaplIatloD of Puna, Htiiki. Autbui, Caiirra, he., 
anbedrlDt Ibe Spiutdu. PuoauaiTI, aod RkroiiuTOlT 
BrnmnT of the Prgaent An. BjJ. B. Adimi. 

m» work badapml te PoUk ind Prima SeUgfeoa Wonblp, 
Bodal OatberlBCB, Baftrm MMdogi, Spadal OccadoDi, asd the 
Fanllr Cliela. It la a "Hrmn Book" and ■'Uubi Book" 
aaBbbad.aenUidatapwBniaof600PnlBu,II}aini,&e,aDd 
nearly WO Tanea. Ae ftmier nwiprlae (ha beet Ijrleal 



of tba old witlera of " Sacred Poetry," IrwChei 
win tiuw* of modefi) wrltara, aaumg nhoiii ue WhiUtir, 
I/mtfiUme, LctntU, IVnniiioii, Mocfaiy, Dana, Saaim, 
Mutif, Alas Ctet, iiiu and Pkabi Carty, Mrs. Oigetd, 
ttt. Sgnnus, ■«' "wnr iit*n-«. II hu Umt praparad wilb 
eaiJal nfcraBH 10 lb* alraady large aod rapid! j loertaiftir 
duwDd IM a TOlBse that iboold eipnai tha etntimenli and 
Tlitwi of adnBMd mlnda of Iba preatot time. It tf anUnil; 
fteedtallMctarlaidBDi.lapre&cedwItta Ttir full and eoiDplata 
ladutaa, Bl<iac t™ ^Doa. s ClaariScUlau of Bnl^ti, Tnne*, 
aod Mama, MotalDi M pafaa, llbtarj •tjk, and ka hud- 
BDBalT Ud dtuabiT boond In cloth, pmboBed aod lettered. 
Ft)**, TS eenta. Alao, bi leather, tUlelwl lidea and lalMred. 

07- CcndM wlU ba tbrwarded br Mall ; aod BocleUea oc 
iDdMdoala BBRhaalDC Id qnantlllea will be allowed a ^U- 
ODOBt (Kb lie BboTe. 

PablUhad ij OUv«r mtaoa * Ca, 116 WaaUtviM St. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



HOBHAXi HUBIOAIi INSTITDTE. 

mOB next term of tUa blihlj nieaaafal iDiUtaOoa will 
J. eOBBHiKa la North Baidat, Ha*., on Wadnaadir, tb* 
IhlMdayof Josa Bait, and eoDtlnDa twelnweeka. Ilaob- 
>et la tbe prapanHoii of teacban fbr Tarinaa po^tiooi In the 
aadcal yttUmn^ and Uunnigh htMroetton ud ttaiBlni ts 
aa UuoTT and prKOea oflbe art. 

Cltcnlatt, lialBC partealaia, b^ ba obtained fkaa of *i- 
HOia,bTad£earin(HeTBallIndealInBUtala, North ReadlDi, 
fbaT LOWELL MASON. 



EUSTABI} UTTSIOAIj ASBOOZATIOK. 

Tb* Annnal Ueettna will he held at tbe Bnau Hodu, oi 
HOHDAT, tbalSth daj otFebtnaTr, at 7 o'ckwk, P. II. 

a. WARB, Beeoidlni BaeratuT. 
Beaton, lab. I, iaS7. 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The abon Boeiatjr napeetrall; Inform tbe miukal pabUo that 

the; will ^ra a EerW of 
'WBSimSSAT AITBRNOOS OONOBBTB, 
At the BOSTON HCSIC HALL, eomiMiitlDi on Wednead^, 
tba Utb of Jaonarj, ItSl. There will be alarga OrebcMra, 






Fat pTOfraaBa, eee pepeit of tb* daf. 

pBckaca* eoDBlnina Six TleketL SI ; Blnrie Tlekati, S6 eU 
T» be had at tbe mnJe eloree of B. H. Wade, BaaeU k Bleh 
ardaon, Tohaaa, and at the daor. 

Dsoiaopenatl; OoneaH to eoBmenee at S o'clock. 



BXaNOB AVaWSO BEITDEIl&BI 

OivM InttrnetiaB In Kaging. 

RaaidaBee Ho. eo PtnekBeT- Btrcot. 



OTTO DBE8BL 

ai*« InatnctlaB on tbe PIANO, and naj he addi«e*d at 
BtetaardaoB^ Unaleal Exebange. nrmLBHIparqDarterofU 
laKHU, two a wbA 1 •SOperquartatofUliwina, ones week. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

€m^ irf tjii f iflira ml $m^\% 

U. S. HOTEL. 



BDWABD Ii. BAIXJH, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Impofttd ftoB England) 

3"9> Broadway^ NX, 

NOVELLO'6 LIBRARY 
rok iBi nimiKiK or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
]9EW VOLUMES NOW BEADY : 

TOI.OHlt TH. 

Berliu'i TrutiBe on Kodem Instnnnentatioii 
and OiobMtration, 

ContatalDf an esut (able of the eompaa, a iketeb of the 
(li'iRir()and 



with a lar^ 



■elai or Tarloa 

iher of exampica 1b Bore, tna the prtn 
dDelloni of Ibe freateet Uiaten, and from aoma Bspob- 
Uabed worka of tha Anlhor. Bapcr-iojal ostaTO, boond 
Ib whole elotb, price eS. 

VOLUME vm. 

Dr. Cntoh'B Elements of Unsioal Composition, 

The Mnileal Example* rerUed by Tbomu Plckeripf.— 
(Pcnoer price, W IS.) In paper wiappen, 11 IS, Br 
mail, SI 20. 



" 1. klnnrt'i Bucclnct Thoroagta Bau Sebool I 

" S. Catei'iTreallBOBHinBOBT C 

" 6. Albrachtabarfrr'aCoUectedWrlllnpoaTbaioiilh 

Ba«, Hannasj and Compoaltlon, fbr Setf-lDitnietlail. 

Vol . I, Bannouy and Tbenagb Baa, prle* SB casta. 



unplete, cloth boaidj, , . 



And at flt DeaB itreet, Soho Bqoa 



and 7A Foalli7, London. 



Fiauo-Forte Instruotion. 
MT.T.TL OABBEBLUQ DE LAMOTTE, 

RB3IDBNCB, tfi HANCOCK STB^. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 

(Ula at Bt. Paal'a ChaRh,) 

OR6AHIIT at SBCOKD PaEBBTTBBIAH OB. 

ALBANY, N. T. 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

FT7BX.IS^SB OF SdlXTSIO, 
5M BBOADWAT, ALBANT. 



^ Grand, Parlor Grand, 



PIIHO FORTES, 



INeai 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

UANUFACnntBRB OF 

FATEKT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVERT DESCIUPTION. 

WAREBOOnS, 

TREMONT STREET. 
ApT» BOSTON. tf 

it5TOo^^ANir''loB''3^m^So"oKraCT', 
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Juiijlit'!! Joupal of ^UBk. 
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J. S. DWIGHT, EDITOB AMD PBOPHIETOE. 

EDWABD L. BALCH, FBINTEE. 
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Jloait turn fit to dinde tbe DUt ing iato ax 
{Hocw of moiio, not th«t tbe axMiition Mid ■»■ 
tnra of tbe text required thii dtTUoD, but in 
order to obtiun ■ gre&ter Tsrietj of sxpreMon 
and of form within tbit noble ipbere. After tbe 
JUquiem and J^rit, DwM model* of the nMNt 
■nUime and letmed chnreh atjle, come* the No. 
1, tbe corameoeemant or introduction of tike JXtt 
in*;* Written for the chonu^ in liinple ooanter- 
point, D nuDor, AUegro tuaai, Ihit pieeo if of an 
knpenng and nnibre character, of a mmderftd 
drninatie effect, if jou will, bat not at all theat- 
rical. By tbe cburch-Hke cadence* of the periodi 
the oompofor bai avwled reminding one of the 
theatre. I an tofficientl j an enemj to fbrmalian 
in '. ^lera mnaic, and generally in all moeio, bat 
wimtA mnnc bimi a Teiy natonl exception. 
Then the melndk Annalas, bj which I mean the 
wmHumt^mot, are more than penniltad ; Ifaey are 
inditpeniable, like tbe obligate endiBfi of the 



* Text to No, 2 : 

DIM im, did Ult, 
SolTct wccIddi in biTilU, 
Terte DiTid e<UB SrUUt. 



Day of Tragaanta, da; of bondng, 
Scat'i and SjUl'i wDid oonfliming, 
HaaTan and earth to aahai tonlag I 
O how great tlie tribnlatioii 
When the Judge ahall take hia atatlon, 
Jndging Btiictljr man') probation I 



Lutheran Choral. Thef are the teal of the ax- 
tcenlh and seventeenrh centaries, and nothing 
more positively determmet the character of age, 
UDcbangeablenen and bollneBi, which are tbe 
moat etaential atlributea of cherch muaic. 

No. 3. The Tuia mirum* formi a conlnat 
with tbe preceding piece ; Andante, in B flat 
major, fbur loloi, executed by a qoartet of 
aolo nngera. Thia piece has already been con- 
feaaed m incomparably the weabeat in the woi^ ; 
and yet with another text and in any gort of an 
oratorio, it would be a maiterpiece. Never have 
religion and tbe thought of death inipired a mu- 
■ieian with a mblimer melody than the tenor aolo. 
It there anything more noble than to hear the 
wordt : Mori ilypefitl by a fine, powerful voice ? 
What divine charm I WhM de^as loAincM I It 
u necoMnry to nndenti^, too, that from the 
line : Quwf ma nnMr fuiw dietwrvt, with which 
Ae foortb aolo iwniiniiiii i^. the tapen are extm- 
fijilinrt. the odor of franUnnense ia dinripated, 
and the ealalUk baa Tutftbed. We find onr- 
MlTCBMkmarinJbeJi^of Chid. lUa total 
darkening of the chnreh atyla laate to the end of 
the TUn arnvM. A epet of U munwine in a 
iconofllSpaget (HHrtefaetUtion). One wnal 



• Text to No. S; 
Bati. Tuba, mimm apugcnt aoni 

Per acpolcbia rcgianuu, 

Cogat ODinaa ante lluonDB 
Tmor, Men atepeUt et natma. 

Cam mniget creatoia 

jDdlcantl rt 



lilwr tcrtptna profawtni, 
In qoe totnm nontiiielBr, 
Unda mundui Jndleatni. 

AHo. Judex ergo cum aadatnt, 
Qnidqnldlatat appucUt, 
Nil iBoltum lemanablt. 

Sofra. Quid anm miaei tone dlctonia 1 
Qfuan patTonnm Togatnma, 
Cun vtx jnitaa dt atcnnia F 

B. Hark t the angel trumpet ioandtng. 
Thro' aepnlchral realmi rabonndlng I 
See the dead the throne ■DiNundlng. 

3*. Death and nature view, aSHghted, 
Daat and apirh re-united, 
Han aiia'n to jndgment cited. 
Than ia ahown the book eoatalalng 
Written deeda tha world arraigning. 
Open guilt and ipiiltr Mgnlng. 

A, When the judge npreme it laated, 
All'i dlubied that't now (aerated, 
Bv'iy wrong'* redra** completed. 

8. Trembling at hia Indignation, 
Where ahall I make tuppIicaUon 7 
Soarea the lightaon* And aalvation. 



not an^yse with thia aeverity the aacred mnnc 
of oar day, even the work* of tbe nteet celebrated 
maalera. It would almogt annihilate them, wiUk a 
few exceptions. 

No. 4. But at once tbe church style reappean 
in all its grandeur and eublimity : Rix trtmaiAg 
viajeMtaiU,' G minor. Gram. Tboee descending 
tonei, &lling with tremendoos miisoo, that thrice 
repeated and sublime exclamation of the choma : 
Rex ! Rex I Rez ! iCrengthened by all the me- 
tallic voices of tbe orchestra, do they not show nt 
the earth shaken to its axis, and the Lord of 
hosts, borne upon tbe wing* of seraphin, de- 
scending slowly frem the heavens I Ont of the 
midst of the trumpet crash oi the Judgment Day 
yon hear tbe universal prayer resonnd — a prayer 
in canonical movomeot, slow and full of eameit- 
nesi and humiliation, a tborongbly Christian 
prayer. Tbe thunders of Sinai are hoikad at 
length, to let the last vow, the last feeble cry of de- 
parting bomanity approach tbe feet of tbe Jndge: 
Salva me ! lofm me / The condnaion it in tbe 
minor chord of the fifth, to connect itaelf better 
with 

If 9. 5. Reeordar*, -"Jent fU,^ Andanta, F 



• Text to No. 4 : 

Bex tremendK m^jettatii, 



I* ! Jnd^e all-aeeing I 
Tat by nunj ilniitia freeing, 
Sara n>e, great and holy Being I 
t Text to Ho. «: 

Baeordaie, Jesu [de, 
Quod sum eauu toK vin, 
Ne me perda* illl die. 
Queren* ma, aedittl lasras, 
lUdemiad, cmeem paMO* ; 
Tantna labor non ait caasna. 
Jnata judex nltionu, 
Donum Iko lemusianis. 
Ante diem rationi*. 
Ingamltoo tanquam reel, 
Colpt rubet voltai Qena. 
BuppUcantl puce, Deut, 
Qui H Biiam absolvtati, 
Et lationem exi.udi*ti, 
lUhl quoque ipem dadistL 
Prece* mo nan aunt dl^«, 
6ed tu bonus fke benignd 
Nb perenne cremer Igne. 
Inter ore* lonun prcata, 
Bt ab h*dia ma aeqaestia, 
Slatuent In parte dextrft. 

Kindly, Jenw, raeolleet me, 

Though thy oroea with aham* aflbat ne, 

In that awftU day protect me. . 
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major, for solo voices, like tha Taba mxrum. 
Here the text of the Diei tree naturally required,! 

ew contrast wjtli what went before : Suppli- 
eanti parce Deua .' qui Mariam absolvijti el la- 
em exaudUti, mihi quoqve Fpem dedisti. This 
expressca the sinner's hope in ibe merits of 
cross and of the blood of Jesus Christ, but a 
hope accompanied vjih contrition and sbame ; 
Ingemisco lanqvam reus, culpS rubel vvllus meus. 
a work of art and science the Reeordare ap- 
pears to me to be in vocal mosic what the over- 
ture to the ZaubarjlSte is in inslrumcnta! — a 
wonder without precedent, and which no one 
a sought to imitate. With regard to exprcs- 
■o, it includes in itself all that there ia church- 
like, and at the same time it is extremely delec- 
table to tbe ear. Antique learning and modern 
enphony raised to the highest degree, and emu- 
looslj tending to one goal I In vain have I 
searched among the patriarchs and doclon of 
Italy and Germany for a model of the Recordars; 
bat ] am convinced it can nowhere bo found. 
We may remark in the first place, that, take 
away the instrumental ion of this piece, there 
would Btill remain very beaailful vocal mu^ic, 
which might be executed wiibont orchestra in 
any church or elsewhere. This remark, which in 
itself any where is of great importance, when we 
speak of sacred compositions, is applicable to 
most at the pieces of the Requiem, as well as to 
the works of other masters, who have treated this 
style with a perfect knowledge of its laws. But 
what is thr more extraordinary is, thai the accom- 
paniment of the Reeordare, without any addilfon, 
and simply by making a few abreviations, would 
afford a perfect masterpiece of instrumental music, 
a wonderful church-lite interlude for orchestra or 
r the organ; and it is unnecessary to say, that 
tbe figures of the instrumeotBtion present Ibem- 
selres quite independently of the voice parts. Ilf 
leading movement is a Canon for two voices in 
the eecond, or, mora accurately speaking, in the 
seventh below; which Canon alternates on the 
one hand between tbe contralto and tbe bass — on 
the other between tbe soprano and tenor. It is 
almost a fngued choral song. In passages where 
the words demand shades of a more pathetic ex- 
pression, the melody atsumea a more modern 
form, and the voices, united in quartet, perform 
ensembles and imitations in the free style with 
wonderful variety of design. During these move- 
its and combinations of the voices, the orches- 
tra works out a totally distinct fugue with strict 
imitation, with several subjects, wonderfully em- 



P»infully thy passion bought me, 
LoDg thy ncaricd spirit sought me, 
Thro' such suffring hope is hrought mo. 



Tbou, who Mary's Iotc perceivcdst 
And the dying thief receivedst. 
Even me with hope telicvednt. 
Tho' my prayer unworthy grieve me, 
Lord most gracious, stiil relieve me, 
Lest eternal fire receive me. 
'Mid the sheep a place decide me, 
And from goats on 1eH divide me, 
Standing on the right beside Thee. 



bellished by ibe master's band, but flowing full 
of grace and beauty from the source. From 
time to time the fugue is interrupted, to give 
place to a simple accompaniment ; tben is heard 
anew that incomparable bass, ever varied and 
ever singing, which througb a thournnd melo- 
dious windings and a thousand contrapuntal ram- 
iScations, pursues the thread of a serious, persis- 
tent meditation on the Inanitc, while the violins 
and the violas weave other significant and mya- 

cited by the singers. The effect of this unheard 
of combination between (he voices and the 
orchestra borders upon the marvellous, like the 
labor tliat produced it. Like ibe ZauhcrJISte 
overture, the Itecordare seems to date from tho 
oldest of all forms, fugued music ; it is a canio 
fermo with improvised voices in fugued style ; 
beyond ibis you find no coincidence between the 
two pieces; they are diametrically opposite in 
character, and as to llie working up, the Reeor- 
dare admits of no comparison with whatsoever 
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Origfinality in UluiC' 

(From the Ne» York Uuilcil World, 1 , 
Originality, for the present purpose, sbaJI be 
considered as a properly or mark of dislinclion 
standing out boldly, in the productions of extra- 
ordinary minds when compared wilh those of the 
average calibre. To be thorouably original a 
work of arl must be totally unlike every other 
work, saving only in those general properties 
which belong to the species of art to whitb ihe 
specimen pertains. Thus, each of two pictures 
may ba perfectly original in its character, not- 
withstanding they are bolh alike in one respect — 
that they are representations of visible objects, 
produced by coloring ^i^er laid upon a surface. 
There is such a thing as undetiraoie originality, 
the result, not of the genius of a master mind, but 
of a morbid desire after notoriety. This leads to 
extravagance, oddity, eccentricity. lis products, 
'tis true, are not cast in the common mould ; bul 
neither are they of a nature to bo admired or 
sought ailer. Its deviations from ordinary stand- 
ards are but so many censurable obliquities. 
Such deviations there may be in every walk of 
Art, but it ia not our present business to explore 
them. Obliquities of moral character and de- 
portment there may also be, affording ample field 
for observation, aa so many specimens of at- 
tempted originality ; but neither is our business 
wilh them. The remarks which follow will relate 
to originality as manifested in mutical compo- 

Originality in music is of two kinds. It may 
exist in tbe mbjecl or theme, and in the treat- 
menl of that subject. Where originality is dis- 
coverable both in the subject and in ibe manner 
in which it ia handled, (an exceedinf;ly 
case,) there of course the claim to the diaiin 
is doubly strong. To invent a new phrase of 
agreeable melody is to exercise in a certain sense 
a creative power. It is a power conferred upon 
few individuals of the many millions of which the 



pleasant sequence, such as is not to be found in 
any known composition, would be a compara- 
tively easy task. Such passages. Iiad tbey by 
possibility occurred lo the imagination of any 
gilled composer, would never have been allowed 
to escape his pen. Wilh that branch of originality 
we are now concerned. 

What must be tbe extent of a molwly before it 
can, in this ago of the world, claim the merit of 
originality, m^y well be questioned. Quite cer- 
tain it is that no two or ibrce notes can be put 
together which have not followed each other in a 
similar manner bd'ore: perhaps no short single 
phrase whatever. But when we come to longer 



phrases, or to successions of short phrases, the 
possible variety increases in a ratio which it would 
task Ihe powers of the arithmetician to calculate. 
Thenlhere is room for invention; and tho work- 
ings of a mastermind, having the grasp of such 
materials, soon make themselves manifest. 

This may be ilUistraled by a reference to literary 
oomposilion. We do not look for on original 
composition consisting of (iro or three trords only. 
Perhaps such a composition is not po<Bible, pro- 
vided good sense be the essential condition. Yet 
what an illimitable scope for the display of inven- 
tive power do the words of our language, — of any 
language indeed present! 

As vieMi/ is Ihe leading feature of all music, 
wo have placed il in the front rank as regards 
originality. In harmnnv there is not so much 
room for invention ; perliaps, at this time of day, 
there may be thought to be none at alt. Certainly 
it would bo bard lo discover a new combination of 
musical sounds, such as human ears under any 
tircumstautes would loterale. But new mere, 
ithnii of chords or harmonies may posdbly I 
introduced ; at all events, orinjual eJfeeU tnay be 
elicited by such collocations. This point, however, 
relates rather to treatment than lo the sidijecl. 

We have heard sometimes of an "original s^ye." 
This, however, means nothing more than the mode 
of treatment, which may be almost infinitely 
diveralied. Of course, aa we shall not be so in 
aa to attempt to frame rules for the creation of 
orii/in'it »\elodies, (!) so neither shall we make the 
slightest endeavor to define novel plans of treat- 
ment Every compo-ier must manage those 
matters for himself. "Every art isbeattaughlby 
example." The student therefore will do well — 
it is very old advice, and we make ni 
originality for it, — to studv the works of acknowl- 
edged claasical masters. He wilt there frequently 
find similar ideas, almost identical phrases, em- 
ployed by those whom we esteem amongst the 
moat gifted wilh inventive genius; yet w' ' 
dissimilarity of treatment, thai tho remembrance 
of one composition is seldom recalled by another 
although founded upon nenrly or quite the same 
theme. The case is paralleled by two sermon- 
written upon As baaie text; yeWperhaps having, 
when examined, scarcely two ideas in common. 

We shall exemplify this idea by quoting a 
remarkable instance. Few of our readers can be 
unacquainted with Handel's " Messiah," and th« 
m^eaiic fugue chorus at Ihe words, " And with 
his stripes." Here is ita text. 



^H 






Aod with hli itripn m arc ImM 

Now turn to J. Sebastian Bach's celebrated 

forty-eight preludes and fugues. At tbe 44th 

fugue (the 20lb of the 2nd sel, when the work is 

divided into lito sets) the theme is thus announced : 



m 
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Tlio leading phrase transposed to another key, 
is precisely the same as Handel's; yet the two 
compo^lions bear no further resemblance to each 
other. Which of these two great men. Bach and 
Handel, first broached the idea, perhaps nevei 
can be determined ; and it is needless to en<juiro 
A third party, as great as either of them, has 
employed the same mclodical thought The con 
eluding chorus of Mozart's celebrated Jiiqiiini 
Mass gives out its principal text thus: 



A counter subject in [be alto ci 
second bar, and gives a decided color to the wliole 
fugue. It will be good for the student to make a 
serious study of those three movements, The 
leit is the same in eacbcase, (for the proportionate 
elongation of the first note of the phrase in the 
last cited instance makes no essential diflcrencc,) 
and yet the products arc totally unlike. 

Now Mozart must have seeo and known Han- 
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dal't me of the pbraie, and there it a *e)7 great 
probability thst he wm also well acquainted with 
Bach's tnuitmant of the BBine theme; and yet, 
with all bia eitraorxlinary invanlive powera, he 
chose to adopt it as the Gnale of bis last, perbapa 
his greatest worli. 

A simiUrity oi subject then must not be set 
down to tho acuount of poverty of invenlion ; it 
may be rather considered asan aitomnbte quolation. 
We have it in Uienilure, wby not in musiu? We 
remember to have heard the tanMUt Samuel 
Wesley express his wish that we had some eqniv- 
it in music for the iii(>ei'(ed comiruu of ordinary 
quotfttiooa. The adoption of some such symbol 
would screen many a poor fellow from the charge 
of plagiarism. 



Sr. Tookannan's leotare. 

(VnD iba Tnmisr, Feb. 13. ] 

CnuRCH Music in the Old World and 
N THE New. The ^xtii lecture hefbr.: the 
Boston Art Club was delivered last evening by 

: S. Parkman Tuckerman, who discoursed 
of the riso, pn»re<s, deuline and present condition 
of church music in the old world, and of the state 
of the art in America at this time. In commenc- 
iog, lie remarked that in all ages of the world, as 
a part of religions wonbip, music had been held 
in high estimation. It was coeval with society. 
It attained a high degree of excellence in the 
days of the Hebrew kings. At the dedication of 
Solooion'e Temple, 200,000 musicians assbted in 
the grand ceremonies of the occauou ; but during 
the century preceding, little mention is made of 
the music of the Jews, who think there must not 
be mach music before the coming of the Messiah. 
The moHc of the early Christians was tinclurcl 
with FagaDism. Dnrins the first fire cenluries 
after Christ, considerable progress was made in 
musical science, and near the close of this period 
the introduction of discords was made. Mention 
was made of nearly all the distinguished artists 
that have lived in Europe, and especially of the 
immortal Handel. The bright era of musical art 
initiated by Hajdn, Mozart and Bflethoven, wu 
particularly mentioned, and (ha credit of beiog 
the great nnrie of motical art awarded to the 
Catholic charch. 

The decline of charch music, which commenced 
at a time in the reign of the Stuart kiogs, wa* 
attributed to it* debasing and corrDpting union 
with the dramatic and ornamental style. 

In speaking of the modem school of church 
mntic, the lecturer complained that it was full of 
devices and snperficial arts for the sole end of 
producing an effect, which was only the same as 
that produced by a performance of the Anvil 
Chonia in IVovatore. By mch arts the taste of 
the listener grows depraved, the temple of God is 
dwarfed into an opera house, and the creature is 
wonhipped before tbe Creator. Genuine church 
music, aid the lecturer, like tbe Gothic temples 
in which it oaed to resound, is fouoded npon 
immntable pnndplet, and was alike beanlifnl in 
allagea. 

(rrsB Um ODBite, Itb. 18.) 

In the second portion. Church Mnsc in thu 
GonDti7 was sptAon of. In America, tbe lecturer 
aid, tM tettn Church Music has no other meaning 
than to denote the character of tho mu«c usually 
fbund in our endless collecHons of pnlm and 
hymn tunes. Within the past thirh* years many 
hundred different coUecttons Of pMun tnnea have 
been published in the United Slates ; and we may 
Btfcly wr that, if from the contents of all of them 
we would rake out the bad music, the residue 
would scarcely suffice to make one respectable 
collec^on of good and appropriate church tunes. 
The manufactoie and sale of snch works as thsM 
can have no other effect than to create a vulgar 
and proAne taste, w well as an appetite for a style 
of mode which is radically bad ; and the n«e of 
sncfa compositions, whether for private practice or 
for public worship, is not only destructive to all 
tbe decendes and proprieties of Church Mumc, 
but will most assuredly result in totally nnfiiiing 
na for the proper enjoyment and appreciation S 
Osgood music 



The lecturer advocated the total abolition of 
hymn books, and a return to the best metrical 
version of the •' Psalms of Davfl," thus lubsti- 
tnlin^ a devout and sober p^Imody in place of 
(he many objectionable hymns now in general use ; 
al^o the discontinuance of Quartet sinsing, with 
all its prettiness, feeblenpss, and ^lee-like effect ; 
and the provision of choirs of not lesi than lixleen 
voices. Let the ministers of all denominations, 
said he, study, in some degree, the art of " Church 
Mu^ic," sufficiently so, at least, to enable them to 
determine whether ibe music they are listening to 
is a good church tune, constructed upon ecclesi- 
asiieal principles, or the adaptation of some pretty 
melody from the last Opi^ra ; and, as in olden time 
the Church's ministers were, at once by choice and 
compulsion, the Church's musicians, let not their 
- at the present day esteem it beneath 



Martin Luther pronounced next in importance to 
Theolojiy. 

In this country, the charch organist enjoys 
neither importance nor consideration of any kind. 
Of the three classes which may be fbnnd, the man 
of real ability and merit must speedily grow dis- 
gusted with bis position, and will either resi^in his 
office or else pursue bisown inclination in deSanco 
of censure and opposition ■, the performer of some- 
what humbler rank will remain stationary in 
acquirement, or dwindle into insignificance; and 
the mere piano-forte player, who knows the Organ 
only by the white and block of its manuals, will 
snap his finders at Art, pamper the ignorant follies 
of his auditors, and achieve his only aim; — a 
trifling addition to his income. It is often asserted 
that there is no occasion to employ men of science 
and skill for the little music that is done in our 
churches ; that if an organist can after somo fashion 
get through or oixr a psalm tune and a chant, and 
make sufficient noise upon his instrument to cover 
the final retreat of the congregation, it is enough. 
But it is not enough for the necessities of the 
church, who, in ber anxiety to spiritualize men's 
minds, must not forget that they need some pre- 
parative influence which it is beyond the power of 
ordinary pulpit eloqueiice lo provide, and that, in 
treating Music indifferuitly, or as a thing of 
nought, she casts from her the surest means d tbe 
power she covets. 

The lecturer (^included by urging that with the 
Clergy and the Organists and Choirs of our 
churches rests the power lo effect on immediate 
and thorough refonuatiou. Let our Clergy, said 
be, obtain such an acquaintance with church music 
as will enable them to form Just and correct 
opinions, both in regard to the selection as well as 
the performance of all monc within their bouses 
of wonbip. Let onr organists contemplate and 
study the works of the great ecclenastical com- 
posers of the sixteenth century ; let them dis- 
countenance musical qnackeries in every form and 
shape, and strive to elevate tho dienity and 
importance of their office. And for the uses of 
the church, let them cultivate only that pure and 
legitimate style of music which the voice of history, 
as well OS the experienoe of centuries, hss declared 
to be eminently fitted above all others for this high 
and holy purpose. 



Knmnutgoin'' ^s^. 

[rna PbbiA.] 

We learn Trom a (niirited) paragraph in a 

Sigbly respected) weekly contemporary (The 
'itieal World) to whtcb, of coorM, " a press of 
more important matter" has prevented soy earlier 
allnaon, that a majority of the Members of tbe 
Birmingham Town Council have acted recently 
in such a manner ai to render it desirable to have 
their portraits token, and sent in to the association 
for wholly clowns Sunday, as candidates for the 
Cant GalletT which we hear is in formation. The 
act bv which they have immortalised themselves 
(tor, twiog introduced in PuncA, ibeir reputation is 
undying) has been the prohibition oi a concert of 
pnrely sacred music, which it was proposed to ^ve 
in their Town Hall on Cbristmos Dar, at prices 
that would render it accessUe by "tEie peopls." 
Tbe debate upon the question is Mid to have been 



a long one, and in proportion lo its length was the 
.narrowness of mind which was evinced by tboM 
whose votes hod Ibe majority. As a sample of 
the oratory by which Ihey professed to expound 
their views, and justify their opposition to the 
leave which was applied for, wo are told that — 

" One expressed his opinion, that sacred music 
was not different from potkas, except that it is 
played slower. Another observed, that he did not 
individually object to music of any kind, but he 
didn't like sacred music blown through a trumpet." 

Ilad it been proposed at this Christmas Concert 
to perform the Ifalldujah Chorus on a pair of 
bagpipes, we should think this latter gentleman 
would have not withheld consent to it His 
objection, it would Bcem, is directed not so much 
against the music as the instrument; and in 
instancing the trumpet as his particular aversion, 
he is probably moved by a spirit of rivalry, as ho 
perhaps is in the habit of blowing his own. Now 
in the bagpipes he in no way need have had such 
fear of competition ; while its tone might in some 
measure have "improved tho occasion," by re- 
minding those who heard it of those sermons in 
drones which we most of us have listened to. 

When ears are stopped with the cotton of Cant, 
they are rendered deaf not only to reason, but to 
muiic, ' However long a fanatic's auriculars may 
be, he can hear no difference between a psalm 
tune and a potka, at least if the former be played 
out of Church-time. Having '< no music in bis 
soul" all music sounds alike to him, whether it be 
the Handel of the organ-loft or the handle of the 
street piano ; and having himself " no mind for" it, 
be compounds for other sinfulness by condemning 
that ss such. 

It is a common phrase to speak of articles of 
doubtful orimo as being " Brumtnagem" ones. 
And we think such spurious sanctity as that which 
would prevent even tbe music of the Memak 
being played on Christmas Day, may be fittingly 
set down as "Brummagem" Piety. 
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Hadame Clws Kovello. 

We have no 
Clara Novelto; 

certs is richer, more artistic, or more sustained, 
than hers. Perhaps, also, no lady, known to tbe 
profenors and admirers of music, has run a tnore 
distinguished career ; for though she has never cre- 
ated an enthusiasm to lival the furore raised by 
Jenny Lind — though ber name has not been 
bUsoned by Barnum puffKry, or heralded by 
mock litigation— she hoi gone on, from year to 
year, with an increasing fame, and now stands 
among the ornaments of her profession. 

She was bom ou the 15th of June, I8I8, and is 
the daughter of Mr. Vincent Novello, on ormnist 
and mnucian of no inconsiderable repute, chiefly 
esteemed, however, on account of his arrangement 
of Mozart's manes. Many otfaera of tbe some 
family have attuned distinction in the melodious, 
and even in Ihe lilerarj^ art, but Clara Ifovello is, 
nndoubtediv, the most illustrious of tbe nams. 

Before she was sis jean old she began her 
Indies ; and, by the advice of the celebrated Viivt, 
she was presented, some time later, a* a candidate 
for admission among the puF^ of the Academy erf 
Sacred Muric, in Paris. Tbe brilliant Ch«m 
was then at the head <ii the establishment He 
asked tbe little girl to mng; she obeyed, and sug 
"The Soldier llred." That was ecoogb for 
Choran. He waved all Ihe ceronooies of tbe 
institution, and received her at once. No ditnun- 
stance could be more fortunate for Ihe voothfol 
student. She threw herwlf into her stndjes wiA 
the utmost ardor, and even look port in the public 
performances of tbe Academy, tnongh upon tbiata 
occasions ber heightand age were sodiuroportiou* 
ate lo those of the other competitors, tnatsbe had 
to be mounted upon s sbxd. 

The Academy was unfortunately suppressed, in 
consequence of certain matter* into which it is 
nnnecesaary to enter, though it sboold be (toted, 
that in no wa^ did they reflect upon its diraotd^ 
or pnpils. Clan Novello, then still very young, 
returned lo England, and commenced ber brilliant 
caraei as a concert mi^. This she oontiDDed 
for a con»iderab^e,fjffft,J^f;n^a)td^y^i>ijr»hiy^ ^ 
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appMring twice in Norwich, at Ibe opening of a 
Ustholic chapel, and at the theatre, during the 
perfonnance of '■ Auis and Galatea." We SDOuId 
mention IhaC it nu at York the recived the rudi- 

mentaof instruction, and that, when she appeared 
in public in that ci(/, the "childish treble" of bor 
Toice, now mellowed into swcetnesa and power, 
wasrameinbered, and applauded with symiMthctic 
admiration. At length the great roaster of Ger- 
man equbIc, Mend(:ls3ohn, hearing of her talents, 
invited her lo make her appearance in Germany ; 
■be accepted the proposal ; she sang before a 
critical audicnt'o at one of the moat fastidious of 
continental capitals and her triumph was at once 
Mnounced and confinned. German)' ia essentially 
a countrj' of music, where no mean professors of 
the art can aaiisfy the cultivated ear of the public 
in the great cities, so that Clara Novello'a success 
in all directions elevated her to a distinguished 
rank. She was then invited to Russia, and the 
Russian connoimeura appreciated her no less 
higbly than the Germans. Returning a «econd 
time to England, Malibran and Rubini, the stars 
of the operatic stage, were interested in her repu- 
tAlion, and counselled her parents, with the moat 
nacere friendliness, to secure for her voice the 
advantages of an Italian discipline, that she might 
come forward and grace the Itatian stage. To 
Italy, (berefore, she went, and received the ad' ' 
and assistance of the illuatrious Rossini, al 
who recommended her to the well km 
aliire Micberoujt, of Milan, in the Auati 
tories, then considered one of the most proficient 
musical instructors of the day. With his aid, 
Clara Novello advanced to the highest department 
of her profession, and not only attained a perfect 
command of the language, aod the native method 
of employing it for dramatic purposes, but actually 
appeared in the principal theatres of Italy — at 
Fermo, at Bologna, at Padua, and at Rome. 
Her success was remarkable ; her reputation 
increased every day. As an illustration of this 
wc may mention that when Rossini produced at 
Bolc^a, under the directorship of the celebrated 
Donizetti, his wondrous work, the " Stabat Mater," 
be offered to Clara Novcllo the homage of asking 
her to sing it Many a prima donna in Italy 
would have felt a glow of pride at receiving from 
such a master such an invitation. 

Two years passed. All Europe had now heard 
of Clara Novel I o's perform an ces. She then mar- 
ried, in Italy, the Count Gigliucti, and retired for 
awhile into private life. But the burning tempest 
oi 184B swept over the Continent, and atler the 
events of 1849 the Countess Gigliucci was deter- 
mined, br a concatenation ot circumstances, to 
Tesume tSe toils and the Iriumjiha of her favoritn 
profession. Once more the London season was 
graced by her presence; once more the theatres 
of Rome, Florence, L^bon, and Madrid resounded 
with her praise, wliieh even swelled alofl under 
the unrivalled roof of the Scal.t, at Milan. 

Other circumstances of her career, in addition 
to those of purely professional interest, may be 
enumerated. It haa been said by a musical critic 
that she not only aciiuired her excellent constitu- 
tion, but much of her power as a voculidt from the 
healthy life she posted during her childhood in 
Yorkshire. Sbe was accustomed lo pass whole 
daj'Biogciher at a pleasant farmhouse on the York- 
shire moors, breathing the most bracing air in 
England; living with pastoral simplicity upon 
bome-battcd bread, home-made cheese, home milk, 
home-fed poultry, and bac-on ; and, as wc are 
informed by her account, " her rations were like a 
sparrow's meal at harvest tide." In London, while 

Site a child, she used lo entcrlun her parents, 
ends, and patrons, with " The Soldier tired," 
variations upon the Irish melody, "My lodging ia 
on the cold ground," and the air in the Beggar's 
Opera, " Cease your funning," the favoriie of 
Madame Catalani and Mrs. Salmon. Moreover, 
her father and mother were acquainted with the 
widow and sister of Atozart; and at Paris she 
acquired her well known solid and firm soslenulo 
from singing without accompaniment in the choral 
pieces of Paleslrina, Leo, and Ilandel. It woi 
while singing in one of these that she excited the 
admiration of the French king Charles X, who 
might have been a happier and a better man had 



be oerer attempted to be ■nTtbing more than a 
musical critic. The Prince de PcSignac, on this 
tion madi some very flattering observation* 
to the jouthful singer. It is said that upon the 
outbreak of the revolution, Clara was so terrified 
by the confusion and clamor around, that she tank 
into a stupor, and reauuoed Id that condition for 
six and thirty houia. 

In England, sbs sang in the ceblerated " An- 
cient Concerts," and in the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, where she sang the Per I'iela of 
MoEart, at a time when she was not fifteen years 
Id. A high honor, at such an a^, to be invited 
■ take a solo part at the most distinguished instru- 
lental concerts then retorted lo by the mutical 
world 1 In the same year, 1833, she made her 
first appearance at a provincial festival at Wor- 
cester, and, twelve months later, was one of the or- 
chestra at the Centenary Ilandel Festival, held in 
Westminster Abbey. At si:cteen she was elected 
Bociate of the Philharmonic Inslitution, a new 
wreath being thus placed upon her brow. 

The quality of her voice is admitted to be of 
the finest character. The utmoit art, conjoined 
lilh tbo utmost ease, pervades her intonation, 
ihe is jlevotcd to a pure, natural, and healthy 
:yle, introducing no capricious, ahowy, or eccen- 
ic variations, but alw/iys sweet and equal, 
whether when warbling a ballad, or singing some 
of the difficult pieces ofSpohr or Cimarosi, Her 
forthcoming appearance in London is expected 
'' uncommon interest, there being no ainger in 
:ountry from whose performance the amateur 
may be more certain of deriving delight and 
satisfaction, than the elegant and accompliahcd 
lady, Clara Novella 



New Yoke, Feb. 17. — Owing to variona drcam- 
atances, I beard TaALAEsa last night for the first 
time. I had hoard and read BDOtigh about him to 
know exactly what to expect, and I was neither 
agreeably nor diss^reeabl/ disappointed. I can And 
no better mode of expressing my opinion of this 
prince of virtaati than by sabscribing folly to your 
own most pertinent sod jost remarks about him i 1 
found that they agrted with my impression in every 
parUcular. Nor can I refrain from quoting to yon 
the opinion of a Mend whose judgment I value 
highly, and which, given as it was in a private let- 
ter, is too good to be lost to the public. My friend 
saj) : " I have heard Thalberg. I give him all 
credit for his marvellous exccalion i I find a great 
sensual enjoyment in its perfection. There is a 
beauty and delicacy of touch, a pecaliar art of bring- 
ing out the vocal power* of his inalmment, which I 
never heard before. Bui how inRnitelj does all the 
pleasure which I derive from his operatic airs, en- 
veloped in halos and sparking notes, and runs, BDd 
arpeggios, fall abort of the deep, lieart-feU satisfac- 
tion wiih which I have listened to Clara Scud- 
uauh'i performance of the deep, souI-filllng works 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Moznrt I Why is it that ao 
few can feel the difference '! Why will mere glitter 
so far outweigh solid gold with the muldtudel At 
ooB of Thalberg's concerts he gave ua a movement 
from Bcotboven'a Concerto in E'flal. That one 
movement, with orchestral accompaniment, was 
worth ti\ the rest together, sin^ng and all, yet it 
fell dead upon the andience, while I drank it in aa 
the mown grass does the min. A great soul was 
speaking lo mine, and I communed wiih him, as the 
prcscbers say. The Fantasias, fine aa they are, 
seem like arabesqnca in gaudy colora, when com- 
pared with the aoul, ihe deep, hean-felt power of 
love and beauty ia a face by Biphael. One such 
face ontweigha acres of common canvass. So docs 
a true musicid work outweigh whole realms of fan- 
tasia-covered muaic-papcr. Why, one evening with 
young BuBiNBTein's atorm and calm, in which bis 
powerfal nature put* forth its ntterance by bis skilful 



finger*, is worth mora Aan all I beard from Tbal- 

berg \ for Bobinatein has a soul beyond and above 
the mere exhibition of finger gymnastic* in varying 
operatic love-aongi. What are Thalberg geaiasei 
bat saperb mnaieal pastry cooks 1 The tables fit- 
ter with jellies and candies, and beintifal works of 
ut constrocted in sweets, bat there is no strong 
meal ifaeie. Children in Art, as well a* of 
children, like sweetmeat* ; hnt ia the greatest he i 
can give them the best angar-plnma 1 " 

Thalberg gave na last night his Fantasias on Dm 
Giovanni and Russian airs, his variations on Elitir 
iAmon, and his " Andante." The first and third 
of these I can say nothing new lo you aboa;. I ei 
joyed Ihe Minuet in the first exceedingly; and st 
too, the real tinging of the pretty Russian air*, 
have a weakness for popular melodies, and greeted 
old friends in the " Rothe Sarafan," and the Na- 
tional Hymn. These weio worked up with the 
Dtmost perfection; it was really carioos to watch 
and follow their labyrinthine evolutioa*. The b 
tifal Andante wa* beaatifully played, bat not being ; 
familiar with it betorehsnd, I shsU have to hear it { 
again before giving a decided opinion about it. There i 
was a new arrangement made in the disposition 
the platform. It was in Ihe middle, and held t< 
Eroids, at which Thalberg played altemaiely, so 
Ihat we conM tee by turns hit fingers and his face. 
And when in the latter position, it was marvelloas 
to notice how, during the most difflcnlt pasaages, be 
would calmly raise his eye* and pass them over the 
aadienco, as if he were but twirling his thumbs, 
instead of, as a gentleman near me remarked, " play- 
ing a difierent variation with each of bis fingers." I 
never saw ao calm and quiet a pianist; one can 
hardly realize at fint the perfection of hi* " plan- 
ism," accustomed aa wa arc to see modem virtuosi 
earning ibeir laurels " by the sweat of their brow." 
Mme. D'Angri, with her abnormal voice, sang Ah 
man JiU, an aria from Donna d^ Ij^o, one from 
Ileily, for which her voice fa almost loo heavy, and 
where, in the Swiss refrain, she is more trne lo 
tare than lo Art, and her dteral de tuaailU, the Rondo 
from daerenlaia. In the latter she roused all the 
admiration I con give to fanltlesa passage singing. 
Her Jioriture were marvelloua. Mme. JonaKKSBH 
also took part in the performances of Ihe evening, 
lining the Aria from the FregtcMu and a couple ol 
German eonga very finely. Bar voice has improved 
daring her aeaaon of rest. The remuning nnml 
of the programme presented a new feature, a " I 
damation," which, according lo the Europenn ci 
torn (! ! '.) bad been added to the entortainraent by 
way of variety. Mrs. Divenfori rouled, and 
gasped, and whispered, and mouthed out Longfcl- 
low'a " Skeleton in Armor." Of the first iwo-ihitds 
I caught only now and then a word, but towards the 
end I consoled myself for tbe bad delivery by the 
beauty of Iho poem. I do not think oar public 
would be much offended if this part of the perform- 
ances were omitted. 

I most beg Mr. Burke's pardon for buving for- 
gotten to mention his share in my enjoyment that 
evening. It was so great, through his admirable 
rendering of De Berioi's " Tremolo," that I hardly 
see how I could have made such a mistake. 

Yon have probably seen from our paper* that 
Thalberg intends giving three "Matinees," *n( 
play at each one several classical pieces. I a 
pate great enjoyment from ihem. To-morrow night, 
too, he piays Chopin's " Funeml March." Hi 
bis hands full, for after playing yesterday morning 
for tbe schools, and giving a concert laal night, be is 
annonnced in New Haven for to-night. To-morrow 
he again plays twice, as on Monday, Thursday ia 
Brooklyn, Friday morning in a mating, and evening 
at a charity concert, and Saturday gives another 
conceit. 
Yonr printer is incorrigible. He ipoilt tbe m 
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iof of t*» M lima of uy Mnlcnc«t ibe last time bf 
iMTJag oat « word in oh place and chuiging one in 
uotber. J (poke of a carrent uf mournful tendtr- 
Mti (not " lendsnciea,") running beneath the bnmor 
of* Scheno of Beethoven, nnd wrote that Goldbcck 
spoilt a movement bj a feiv faite nate», instead of " a 
few notes." 

At a private bouse, not long af>0, 1 hcBrd Olb 
BttLi. once more after man j, man j yean. The poor 
man took* worn and broken down by lickncis, mis- 
fbitUM and disappointment, and then vaa sonn- 
thing Tery tonching in seeing him itKnd there with 
his eyei abut, and his beloved violin pressed to his 
hftast, drawing fonh from it, in sonnda as sweet and 
pai« as ever, the plainiive aira of his native land. 
lie is eertainly a genius, if ba is not much of a niui- 
elan, and ibongh he has a considerable load of ham- 
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BOSTOir, VEB. 21, 1S67. 

Coeta'i " EH." 

The enterprise and industry of tho IlAXUtL 
Asi> Haydn Society in procuring so early 
and studying so thoroujihly this new onttorio, 
(SrsC produced al the Birmingham Festival in 
August, 185Ii,) were rewai'dcd b)- a very large 
and hi^lily interested audience on Sunday even- 
ing. Never did lirst performBn<:e of an oratorio 
here posa ofT more suci'csafully. The larger por- 
tion of the music seemed to give great pleasucv, 
particularly tho second part, whifh introduces the 
young Samuel ; the Rrsi part, in sjiicc of many 
admirable piprp«, was rendered somewhat heavy 
by the dullncw of the p.irl of Eli, with its fre- 
quent, long-dmwn recitatives. The tcit, by Mr. 
Bartholomew, of London, the well-known 
translator of musical texts, borrows its materials 
from the first book of Snmucl, which he has 
worked up with some skill and poetii: addition. 
On the whole it L* a [ncji<rre plot, without much 
aim or unity. Tlie beautiful story of the child 
Samuel undoubtedly formed the chief attraction 
of the sulijfut ; and then there was musical sug- 
gestion in the idea of a temple aelTvicc; a nr 
tcring pricfit Eli for a central figure, cspable of 
being treated like Mendvlasohn's IJlijah, otdy 
nithout much of a history ; tho BuSttrin^ and 
prayer and joy of Hannah and Klkanali ; and 
for gay and stirring contrast, the orgies of Eli's 
unpricstly sons, and the war witb the Philistines. 
I Of the muMi;al contents of tliu work n brief sketch 
1 must sulTicc. 

' The Overture consists of a soft chnrat prelndo 
on the organ (F major), f(Jlowe<l by a fliort 
orchestral fugue in 1) minor, and is not of iKirtic- 
ular interest. I'^li (bass voice) in reciiaiive com- 
mands the trumpetii to blow for a solemn feast, 
and tbu trunigiel* blow. Then follows n temple 
service. The opening chorus: Lei wi yo hffotc 
the Lord, &c., coniinencing in wbispirred siacento, 
ami gradually worked up to great power and 
splendor at the nonlj : Make a jog/al noine, is 
one of the best th>n<.'9 in the oratorio, and was 
very fiiiuly suug. Elkannli (tenor solo) uiingks 
his praise with that of the chorus. Then comes 
nn cur by Eti, a tender bass melody, some nbnC 
" Elijah " like : Lei the penpU praise tkte, which 
is taken up by the choir in full hannony and 
caoon ; and then KnleDc«f of benediction ebuied 



or intoned bjr Eli, with responsive Amens in har- 
mony, quite cburch-like and impressive. Next a 
cheerful chorus; Bleaed be the Lord, ending 
with an Amen fugue, elaborately wrought and 
showing abnndant tucbnicat mastery of the art, 
if no peeoitu' grandeur of effect ; the instruments 
follow it with a reminiscence <rf the opaninf; 
staccato chorns, and this closes what we may call 
the first scene. 

In the next wc have the prayer of Hannah : 
Tvra thee vnlo toe, quite an expressive melody, 
in rather a commoa German style, of mezzo 
soprano range ; the rebuke of Eli and her reply r 
/ am a icoman of a aorroirful ipirit, &c. ; bis 6^11 
in peace, and the chorus : The Lard is good, 
sweet and soothing in its charscier, with arpeggio 
triplets in accompaniment, an exceedingly clever 
imitation, whether conscious or not, of hlcndels- 
sohn's He vfalehing over hrael, or Happy and 
blest are ttiey. The dialogue bctwuen Elkanab 
■nd Hannah : Hannah, to'ijr iceeptsi thou, n an 
expreMive piece of recitative, helped out, like all 
the recitative in the oratorio, by orchestral sug- 
gestions. Their duet : Wherefore it tkij loul cast 
down, is beautiful and touching, if not strikingly 

Here follows a long Bacchanalian, \'erdi-ish 
iort of chorus, introducing the two pn^igate sons 
of Eli, to the words : For eaerylhiitg there it a 
leaion; let us eal anil drink; there it a titnt to 
laugh, &c., which is rather necessary to the ex- 
planation of what follows, and might serve to 
brighten up somewhat the sombre gravity of the 
first part. But this it was thought best to omit 
oa a Sunday evening. The recitative and air 
of Eli : 3Iy loni 1 tng sons .' &c., fails of the effect 
of corresponding passages in " Elijah," which M. 
Coeta seems to have had in mind in bis whole 
treatment of this characler; in its dull solemnity, 
its ambitious instrumentatioa artd redundance of 
dirk modulation, it is open to the same criticism 
with much of Spohr, though not particularly like 
Spohr; with all its wealth of means and appli- 
ances, it lacks some vitalizing element! How 
much an inspiring manner on the singer's part 
might serve to supply this we know not ; it did 
not have it in this instance. This remark may 
serve for long stretches of Eli's recitative, which 
we shall pass lightly over. A brief chorus of 
Lcvite.4, for male voices, leads in a Chorale in C 
minor : How migiitif it Thy name, plain and im- 
posing in its harmony. The nacrifice U suddenly 
interrupted ; the '■ Man of God " appears, de- 
nouncing their poUoted offerings. The Luviics 
answer in phrases of recitative choruj. A quite 
drsmotiu efl'ect is produced hero bya single rapid 
sentence of unison by the people : Thci/ hare 
profaned it .' The M:in's denunciations are de- 
claimed in startling intervals, with trombone 
accompaniments, and followed by a brief chorus 
of muttered indignation: ll'e are bceunie a re- 
proach to our ntighbon. 

The scene changes, to the '■ neighbors," the 
camp of the Philistines. Sapb, their "man of 
mijjbt," shouts out his war song, vrith immense 
martial trumpeting in the oruheltra, and valiant 
responses of the chorus : iror againtt the hrael- 
iiei .' The song b in a very commonplace heroic 
style, although worked up all together to quite a 
stirring pilch, and is an ungracious task (or any 
ordinary dnger. It requires a tenor of the most 
robnat and Irampel quality. The chorus of the 
Frieita of Uagon is lufficiendy solemn and bar- 



bttric, and vividly snggnlive at the words :5m/ 
lanet t'n vieid ftathet. He tpeait in thun- 
cnahet, &C. 

Another air by Eli, sorrowful and penitential ir 
I tone: Hear mg pmger Lord; chiefly 
remarkaUe for the beauty of the accompaniment 
and the dramatic figure in the violoncello whicb 
preludes to it and pervades it. Tho Man of God 
appears again, clothed with new terrors, by ll 
grace of trombones and low reeds and dreadful 
Don GioiTonnt-like modulations. He annotinces 
the death of Eli's sons. A belter model than tbe 
s scene surely could not have been found for 
this purpose ; but the model is far more simple 
more grand than the copy. — Pa.^aing over 
the Mendelssohnish duet between the two basMt, 
(Eli and the Man,) and its fine orchestral modu- 
lation into another chorale : make a jogful 
noitt, with more recitative by Eli, we come to the 
joyful song of Hannah : / irill eriol thee, O Lord, 
a bright, soaring melody, which cannot fail to 
call Handel's " Rejoice greatly," although its style 
is not Handelian. In a bigb B fiat, sustained 
through three full bare, it reaches iu climax of 
ecstasy, taxing the powers of the soprano singer. 
A short recitative between Hannah and Eli, abont 
the future of the child, Samuel, leads into 
chorus: Hofanna in the highenl! which is a learn- 
ed fugue with two subjects, and perhaps the most 
impreoHvo composition of this form in the oratorio. 

Part Second opens with the Morning Prayer 
of the child Samuel, followed by Recitative be- 
tween him and his parents. Trio, and Qaarlet 
with Elijah, asking and receiving counsel and 
blessing. The music of all this is chaste, p 
and tender. The Quartet, unaccompanied, is the 
(sme choral strain which we heard from the organ 
preluding to tbe overture. 

Next folloBB a'March of feraeT(tes;-vcr7-long 
and very stupid ; recitative of Eli, exhorting to 
the fight; short chorus, invoking divine wrath 
npon the foe, introductory to another, one of tBe 
most elaborate in the work, with wild intervals 
and rushing act'ompaniments : O God, mnlce them 
like a tchefl, ai Ike tluible before the wind, &e., 
and leading into the hard and cruel-sounding 
fugDO : .So peraecute them, &c., which has Borne 
terrific discords, furious accompaniment Ibrongh- 
out, and is bard to ting ancl hard to hear sung. 
This was (Knitted, and wc had next the martial 
hymn, to the tune of tho march: <lod ami Kinij 
of Jacob'* nation, &c., followed by the march 
itself ajtain in abridged lurra. It would seem tbat 
the author was partial to it. So are not we. 

Very beautiful, at least with orchestra^ is tbe 
Evening Prayer of Samuel; the decrein-i-ado its ho 
falls asleep. is managed to a charm ; and the an!<cl 
chorus : Xo eril thati liefall thee, for female volcea 
in four parls, with liarp azcompanifflent; folfows 
as naturally ns jiossiblc. This was luund one of 
the most phasing piece.'. 

A messenger announces bad news from tliuwat; 
choru» with agitated accom[)animcnt : fl'nr 'into 
\u, ice are tpuiled, foUowed by perhnpi the grand- 
est and most telhng chorns in the wort : O God, 
tthvn thou tcentesl fort!,, &c.. the earth if.'.;!:, ke., 
Kait u.i, O Goit .' It h indeed a masterly descrip- 
tive chorus. 

The recitative which fdllows, between Eli, 
sleepless, "sL'oredwith dreams," and the young 
Samuel : Her>- am I. for Mof. didat call tne, is 
finely dramatle and conc^civod in the true spirit 
of the Bubjeel. It is followed by chonis of Le- 
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viles (tenon and hMsee), a alaccalo martiHl move- 
ment, quite slow: Ble«i ye Ike Zoril, endinrr ia 
fonr paMa : T!ie morning is gone forth, the day is 
come. Here were omitted a long recitative in 
wbich Samuel recites attain the divine judgment 
aKxinst the house of Eli, with the shivering Don 
Gioranni chords once more ; an air by Eli : Al- 
thoui/k my house he not milh God, yet halh He 
made irilh me an ererlaiting covenant, &c. ; a wild 
dirge-like chorus : Ilotd, howl, gate ; scraps of 
recitative announcing the farther defeat of Israel, 
and the death of Eli ; Samool, bidding Iha trum- 
pet blow (ns in the [firat scene) for a solemn 
assembly, &c. &c. — all rather essential to ibe com- 
pletion of the narrative, and some of it by no 
means of the least intcreslinf; in a musical point 
of view. Theoratorio concluded with the chorus: 
Blesred be ike Lord, and IlaUelajah fugue, quite 
elaborate, but not inspiring, — at least judging 
from one hearing. 

As a whole, " Eti" is a noble and impressive 
oratorio. The compofition ih learned and mnw- 
cian-like, and generally appropriate, tasteful, dtg- 
niiied, often beantiful and occasionally grand. 
It is by no means a work of genius, but it is a 
work of high musical culture, and indicates a mind 
imbued with (be best traditions and familiar witb 
the best masters of the Art, and a masterly com- 
inand of all the modem muMcal rcsoarces — 
except the " faculty divine." Neither in ideas, in 
tr«atmeQt or in atyle can it be called original. 
Even ID the parts where you cannot identify any 
tpecial relationship with some greater author, you 
recognize no stamp of a decided individuality; 
there is nothing of whicb you may say, when you 
meet the like of it agwn, this is and can be only 
Costa ; for it is the style, the character of no one 
ia particular, and simply shows (he author well at 
boma and able in a good conventional style; — 
in the Chorales and tbe Fognes, for inttance, 
wbioh it is equally idle to compare wilb Handel 
3r prononnce original. Bat very mnch of it, aa 
we have seen, betray* a direct relationship. In 
its subject, dramatic treatment, instrumen ration, 
and even in tbe character of mnch of tbe mnue 
itaelf, it seemt to bave been suggested by " Elijah." 
The whole part of Eli is modelled upon that; its 
recitatiTes, allenatelr pariando and cantante, 
moalded *o large and stately, and with nch 
ambitious wealth of dnmatic instm mentation, 
have all the foim of Elijah, bnt lack the poetic 
cbaim and are quite tame and heavy in compariion. 
And where in its melodies or in ita chonues, 
beantifal, descriptive, grand as tbey are often, do 
joa find any sncb felicitous and marked crea- 
tions aa haunt yon after hearing MeudelMohn 
or any true creative genius? One may use 
Milton's diction well and not be a Milton. The 
tone of tbe work, as we hare said, ii high and 
oamest. It does not descend to trivialities, or 
poor oommonplace, except it be in the war^ong 
and the march. In melody it avoids the sickly, 
■weetisb sentimental. For tbe work of an Italian 
it is wonderfully German. But M. Costa is a 
learned mnncian, has conducted opet«s, oratorios 
and symphonies in England for many years, and 
ia thoroughly experienced in the music of tbe 
great German muters. He knew well the 
•onrcet of oratorio style sura to satisfy the Eng- 
lish ; it was enough to know Mendelssohu, Han- 
del and the English cathedral music ; and these 
imprefrions nun^ing with a tbonsand others, 
formed a general medinm in which so clever a 






could paint without directly copying 



In (be performance the Handel and Haydn 
Society did ilself great honor. The choruses 
were all admirably sung and showed (he excel- 
lent fruits of Mr. ZEHRAHVe trainin". The 
orcbpstra wns uncommonly complete and ren- 
dered the rich and difficult accompaniments with 
nice effect; nor did hir. Mueller's labors at 
tbe organ fail to approve themselves to tbe ear. 
Of the Boloq, tbe part of EM, dull in itself, was 
rendered mora so by the inanimate singing and 
frequent false intonation of Mr. Thomab Baij.; 
his voice Is rich and powerful, and he has earned 
the character of a conscientious and correct 
singer ; but it requires more to lift the toad of Eli. 
Mr. Wildk's fresb and resonant baritone told to 
good advantage in the denunciations of (he Man 
of God. Mr. C. R. Adams sang the tenor solos 
of Elkanah with clear, sweet, telling voice and 
good expression ; he is an improving singer. In 
the war song of Saph Mr. S. B. Ball did all diat 
could be expected ; it is an ungracious song and 
needs a Braham's lungs. Tbe female solos left 
little to be de^red. Mrs. Long gave her recita- 
tives and arias with ber usual expreawon and 
effect, and her clear, flexible soprano glided 
through the intricacies and sustained itself in the 
level heights of Ibe joy song with ease and grace. 
But it was with a new and a peculiar pleasure 
that we listened to the reflned and musical con- 
tralto (or rather meizo'soprano) of Mtss Haw- 
LGY, from New York. Her voice lacks power in 
the lowest tones, bnt otherwise ber rendering of 
the music of Samuel was purity itself; the voice, 
s^Ib of singing, look and manner were finely 
suited lo the part 

" EHi " will be repeated to-morrow evening. 



CONCERTS. 
We had not room last week for mention of the 
nxth concert of (he Mendslssosn Quintette 
Club. The programme was as fdlows : 

1— Qnutat, No. 63, In G. Hajdn. 

2-Adiclg fton ([»> Bonilt Id B flit, ap. SI, vnustd ft>r 

QoKtM and OlHhiM bf J. 0, D. Pirkw, 'BrrOtnat. 

t— FluioTrk) hiB(bit,ap. 98, HubdhL 

Alkfto 00* udCd— Un soes LughMto— rlailt, 

ilhnti con brki. 

IbNn. HuBUo, IMhI ud W. Mm. 

4-4iwtit la B SO, Na. S. 

AUffn viTK* iMl-lllBiHUa n 

nm*. Alicia ul^. 

(— ADdaota. ut*li|id tBr TMmMlo abllgiila ud Ptuw, 

brBmdunl, Hajdn. 

iMK*. yf. Vrtn and A- K i pi a H B. 
8— AodaDt* and Sgbnw ban Lb* Qotntat b A, op, IS, 

It does make a great difference whether a 
piece be played well. That Quartet of Haydn, 
at one of the preceding concerts, we found un- 
interesting. Then the alrwaswaim and close, 
the leader sick, tbe strings scratchy, and the 
attempt unfortunate. No winder that the Club 
wished to play it nnder better drcnmitances; it 
was worth at least one fur hearing, and this it 
now had. It was played remarkably well ; the 
instruments went smoothly and in tune ; and 
though by no raeansA very striking composition, 
we found a taste of Haydn quite agreeable. It 
was well to leave ofi the last morement ; (here 
was enough without It. 

It was a novel idea, and not an altogether bad 
one, to arrange that Adagio from Beethoven's 
Sonata for string quartet, with a clarinet to sing 
the melody which runs continuously through it 



It is a Sonata which we only know in private, 
and this Adagio efipeeially could never greailj* 
interest a concert audience, played in the original 
form ; yet we have long had a liking for It ; the 
melody is truly beautiful, the modulations worthy 
of ihe author, and, as now interpreted, making 
the melody so prominent, it charmed in spite of its 
length and uniformity. It was finely rendered. 

Of Hummel's Trio in itself we need not speak. 
His music is alwaj's elegant, classical, masterly, 
and of the be.it that can be without ever betray- 
ing a spark of genius. Of the pianist, Mr. Ha- 
MANN, we may say (hat lie acquitted himself 
very creditably for a first public appearance in 
that character, and for one wbo has only devoted 
himself to the piano during tbe past year or two. 
(He has been better known and of late missed 
as an excellent horn-ist in our orchestras; a 
young man of artistic and musiclBn-Uke charac- 
ter.) His playing was evidently timid, and 
therefore a little tame, but showed good compre- 
hension and capacity. The Andante by Haydn 
was quite a pleasing piece, and Mr. Fries'8 
violoncello sang expressively as ever. 

We are sure of a good time whenever there is 
a Quartet by Mozart on the bill. This No. 3 is 
not one of tbe most remarkable, but the infallible 
Mozart grace and spontaneity, the cfaild-like, 
Olympian power are there. The Allegros and 
Minuetto have a pastoral gaiety ; the Adagio is 
full of beauty and of feeling ; tbe whole was 
nicely played. The Mendelssohn fairy Scherio 
seemed a little weak and manneristic after Mo- 



The second concert of the Gennan "Orpheus" 
filled Mercantile Hall again to overflowing. Tha 
entertainment was as deligb(fal and Ibe andlence 
as happy as at tbe firs(. Tkta programme was a 
choice one : 

I— An Dan Tatcrli 
a-Futarif, OS IX 
t-Oatt, fram im 

4— TbB Cbtatftal Wandant .'. ..U 

(Brngon*.) 
5— Aria. " Don hdci," rran ta Nooi dl rTrng. . 
4- DIa Jnngan Mnilkaalfli, (Tba jovi^ UnncUiu) 

I— BcitarlM.ntldn'iiniKl 

- ( I. Hondo Oapriedon, Sir tbf Plane, 
lb. Sons ftom WilMr, TnoiKitbfd br. 
it. 1. TmUa. 
8— Atla. rnn"IHaaBCflbni 
Mr. End 
1— TIw Wudam'i KtM Sana. 

(Bj nqiBB., 
(— Banan4*. JAnb«t 

(Iba HaMSM's Vm wilL j ' ' ' ' 
The Fart-songi were atl song with beatriifnl 
precision and expression, except in one inslutce, 
where tbe voices swerved from pitch daring a 
somewhat difficnlt nodnlation, and where tbe 
piano-forte, instead of holding them together, 
ority made the discord more apparent Tbey 
were all fine and efflactive pieces. Hm hymn 
to " Fatheriand" is peculiarly manly and thrill- 
ing. Tbe song of tbe "Young Htmcians' 
begins and ends in a right jovial and buoyant 
strain ; and has a sentimental tenor solo, a charm- 
ing invoca(ion to the " sweetest maiden," which 
was exqai«tely song by their leader, Herr 
Krcibbhamif. Miss Doamk mug i>i>i>a sono 
with fine taste and diamatio feeling; and Om 
dreamy, poetto Barcarcie of Schubert in a style 
so satisbctory, that, in spite of oar avernon to 
encores we did inwardly crave a second bearing. 
(She answered with a little English soi^.) It is 
a rare treat to hear snch a song as tbat in the 
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concert room. Otto Dbesel ptejed the ac- 
compammenlB. 

Mr. Kreisamann's sinsinjf of the tenor sir Trom 
Mozart's " Seraglio" : Gieh, Liebe, mir nun 
Freuile, was ea perfect fn feelinffi style^aiK] exe- 
calion as to excite a moat imperative demand for 
repelition. Tlie Duet from Idomfnen, too, iras 
Tery lalisfactory. Mr, TkeskJ-e's plajing of 
ihe Rondo by Mendelssohn, and more especially 
of the e^iquisilely mutpinntive Iranst-'ription of 
Wcber'a Schlummer-Lied, by Liszt, wag eminent- 
ly arti^lic. The yojn<[ pianist hns tjained in 
riarticity of toaeb, in finencM and 'delicacy of 
outline, and renders the spirit of a fine composi- 
tion as few araon^ ns ean. The violoncello solo 
by Mr. Wui.p FitiES also gave great pleasure. 

The ai.tlli Wednesday Afternoon Concert of 
Ihe Orchestral Union drew an immense 
audience. Beclhoven's Fourth Symphony (third 
time this season, and always new and speaking to 
the soul), aud Weber's delioioua " Oberon" over- 
ture (a ihoroophly imaginative tone-poem, which 
never wears out), formed the valuable part of the 
programme. Wittraan's Waltz : " Magic Sounds," 
Ihe Miserere, arranged from the Trovatore, hlr, 
Zerrahn's "Carnival," of all the instruments 
■nain, and his new " Concordia Quadrille," also 
found plenty of admirers. Judging from Ihe 
steady increase of audience, we are happy to say 
that there does not Aeem to be any imminent 
danger of the Afternoon Concerts coming to an 

On the same evening occurred Mr. Gustavb 

Satteh's fourth and last concert Wo were not 
present, but the following windfall, having alight- 
ed on our desk, shall make report. 1 
Ih Mr. Dvighl, Edllor o^' Joamal ofilaik " : 

I live in tlie country; went lo town Sainrday, 
Fob. 14, in pnrsuit of pleasare. Saw yellow posier. 
<'SaTTE«'S COHrLIUBHIAKT CoHCicitT." Vcrj 
fbnd of mnsic; simck by his remarkable letter in your 
Joomal. Came across a ticket \ concluded to go 
and hear him ; arriveil at nooii about T.15 F. H. ; 
well filled ; apparendy few heads deceased (not sure 
on this point) ; particalarly airnck by the architec- 
tural embellishments j thouglit hunting scenes on 
the walls very novel sad pretty idea; have a ten- 
dency to distract the attention From the musical 
charncter of the cnlertainment, and open a field of 
enjoyment in striking conlrisis and atrreeablo sur- 
priaea. Became very ranch intertiied in looking at 
the dags and trying to make out their game) con- 
cludcil ihey were bore hunting ; recalled stories I 
bad read of such hunts in the Black Forest ; became 
oblivions of surrounding things and very much ex- 
1 cited ; conacioasiicaa restored by applause of audi- 

opened with "Doct and Trio" from W jfronidirp ; 
very well anng. Manrico manifested con^ldornMe 
fe'iliijj; in requcjtini; his madre to ri;iirc and dre^ini ; 
madrt pleasantly toiiscnied, and tiicy v.ctc quia' har- 
monious. Tbcorelirally madet betcan to slunihcr. 
Loonom. added her voice to tho scene, which would 
prolra'ly hiivc caused some disturbance hut for the 
thccrclii-.il fitcp in which mwhe was plunged; qnitl 
pvcicrvcil, hoivovcr, and Leuuovft retired wiih hioiJcc 
and Manrico just before bet death ; audience quite 
gr.ifioua — not enthuaiuslic. 

Sonata in A, Op. 101, Beethoven, by Mr. Satfer. 
Mind wandering a iiltlo ; wondered if Shakf peare's 
H^mlot was as good aa Forrest's; said to myself. 
auppo5C Forrest prefcis Metamora to Hamlet, noald 
be be likely to aeaaon Humlci with a. little Indian ? 
Upon the whole thought he would. Audience rery 



enihaaiastic. Mr. Ratter responded ; played miu- 
nello of Mozart's ; very happy effect; audience much 
quieted. No. 3. " Com' e bcLio," Mrs- Fowle. (Mem. 
Donizetti's music altogether too florid; wonder I 
never noticed it before.) Andionce encored. 

No. 4. FanlBsie do bravooro sur, / Pimtan\. Mr. 
Salter, Indulged in pkaannt mcmorie.i; lhnui,'ht of 
Badiali and Amodio, and how (ho " bouso" alnaya 
"came down" when ihey rushed np lo the fool- 
li^hta and waved their little eolion flags in the lib- 
erty duel ; imagination very much excited by quite 
audibla echoes of duct from pinno-forte; growing 
loader; become quite fearful; gclting confused; 
looked at doga ; discovered one with nioulh open ; 
wondered if he had been howling ; tumult snildcniy 
ceased; thought of the dog; absurd; smiled; audi- 
ence rapturous. Mr. Salter nisdo an effort to fhaie 
Ihe petal from the " last rose of last Bummer," with 
what effect lime alone will tell. 

No. 5. Air from " I MasnaiHcri." Mrs. Mozaht. 
Heard thia lady sing at festival a few weeka since ; 
sang " Hear yc, Israel." with mucli beamy and 
force of expreasion, (Mem.— Verdi is very muih 
liko Donizeiii in some things.) And ie nee very 
cordial. 

No. 6. Fanlasic da bravonre snr, '- Robert Ie 
Piable." Thinking ahout pisno-fonea; wondered if 
'twas poasihlfl lo gauge their musical capaoiiy and 
determine what pressure to the sqUHre inch (applied, 
to the key-board) was necess.iry to exhauat it; quits 
pleased with the idea; wished it could be done; 
thought it would aave the pianist a great deal of 
labor and tho public generally some disagreeable 
experiences. Audience very decidedly graiiEcd; 
left the room inaudibly warbling, " Jlome," &c. 

SobUBB. 

The Concerts of the Gebuam Trio have been 
continued at irreguUr intervals, making it impos- 
■ible lo attend them all. There have been three 
since our hist notice. In two of these the featorea 
were a Sonata tor piano and vtolonc^o. No. 4, by 
Mo/art; Trio, op. 10, by Beethoven; Trio, by 
Thalberg, op. 69; Trio in C minor op. 1, byBeet- 
hoveiu Also violin Concerto by Do Beriot; air 
from ihe " Mapo Flute," sung by Mr. Adams ; 
•ongs, by Miss Twicuell ; Songs without words, 
composed and played, by Mr. Hause ; Elcgie for 
violin, by Mr. Gakat.ieh, £[c., &c. 

The fourth' concert took place la.<t Tuesday 
evening with this programme ; 






PbiTiosndVlntrn, 
Allegn RgBOa. 



» ftr Violin kddPlaDO,.... De Bcriot & OntMnii 



TrlD Id B flit, op. 1, for Plmo, Tl 






Thp Sonata and (he Trio were bofb from the 
earliest publi.^hud works of llicir .luthora; boih 
hi'iuliful compoiilions, and well rendered. Mr, 
GAi-:nTNt;i!'s violin never lo our ear sounded 
belter; l.is playing in these jiit'ccs was free from 
the ex ii;;gc ration in which be j-onic'imcs indulges, 
.-xiidbut for v.hiL'hhuisoneof ihcbcrtof riolinisH. 
Mr.jEixG:)icKKr. BS a violoncelli>t is always Ml i^- 
faetory wbcn he plaj-a good music. A mora 
symp.-ithetiu touch, in addition to the rare execu- 
tion, of tho piiui&t, socmed all that was waiiling 
10 make the eli:iriu of the Sonata and Trio coui- 

We felt the same drawback in the accompani- 
ment to the " William Toll" romanza : Splra opiicat 



violoncello, for ila solo, sang Robert toi que j'aime 
quite feelingly. The Duo for violin and piano 
recalled many memaric'S of one of the most 
dulightrul of operas, Botsini's " Tell," and very 
plf asantly too, although ihu violin could not escape 
a violent recurrence of its mad fit in the military 
finale from the overturn. Yet this and a like 



ftttsiilitt (JliU-dfteai. 



Ca&l Zebhaux's "Philharmonic" to-night will 
be the last but one--bear that In mind. He will gire 
uB Beethoven's Symphony Ko. 8, the Srherjro from 
Mendelssohn' a "Seotcli" Symphony, andSchnmann's 
Overture to "Manfred," (for the firat time) ; andfor 
lighter ailraclion he announrcj a repetilinn of Mr. 
MoLLEHHiiiER'a brilliiinl violin solos. The feast will 

bo rich and rare The MB»l>Ei.>isonn Quiktbttb 

CLvn announce Miss DoANK and Mr. EreibbXanM 
fur next Tneiday ; and we may hope for another hear- 
ing of those fine songs sung at the " Orpheus." We 
are glad to see a Beethoven Qnintet In the bill, where 
BeelhoTcn'a name has not figured much this season. 
....The many admirers of 'Mrs. J. H. LoNO'a artistic 
singing will be pleased to sec a Complimentary Con- 
cert anuounceil for her. It will take place at Chick- 
eiing's neit Bitnrdoy evening, and we are happy to 
know that most of the tickets vrie bespoken before 
the announcement. A few, however, still remain for 
those wlio apply early. 

Oliver Dilson gives us a truly valuable book in 
" Bassini's Art of Sicgiug : an aualylical, phyaiologi- 
col and practical syalem for the cultivation of the 
Voice ; by C1HI.0 Bassiki ; edited by B. STOBaa 
WiLtia." From what wc have read of it, as it first 
appeared by chnpters in Willis's 3fujico( WarU. 



and illus 



We reactvc 

The 8thj 

York on Mt 

having sufficinnlly recovered to appear in-£nrio.... 
The superb new Opera House in Philadelphia is soon 
to be opened for operatic perfbrraances. The H.utar- 
iEK troupe — minus LAOHANni!, who has a brief 
engagement in New Orleans — arrived at Chaileaton 
from Havana, to a^^ist in the opening. A new prima 
donna from Italy, "ilme. OAxzANiaA, arrived at Boatoa 
in t^e Europa ; and we hear also of ■ new tenor Sig. 
Arsoldi— not our old IVitnd of that name— both 
destined for PhiliidBlpbra. The Trevciort, of course, 
will be the firtt opera to set its stamp upon the tnsti> 
tution, Mozart, Ronsini, Beethoven, Webor, ic, 
having lierumc "old foirii's" and not Jit in live. The 
lentlinfT nnrl». it is siiid, will be fcustaiucd bj Mme- 
Phillipjw, Sig. Brignoli, and Big. 



ons) wc arc 
vc hints and 
Voice with 
for fuller uo 


more phllosophv than any 
which we are acquainted, 
ice. 


oscn Opera 
day evening, 


will 
Mm 
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Amodio. 



ITANBEl AND HAYD.V SOCIETY. 



nc^XON MUSIC HAUL, 
On Suniiay Evoninf;, February 22d, 



Ip'of 

GAEL SBRBAHN, 



.. B, BAKNKS, Sscnlu;. 
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AC SI Xj OZ> ZI O so* . 

TUB FODBTH OF THK 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

(IklDltta* TRIRD ud LivraciT Ovtor ih* imdHt nrta ar 
Rhit) will ba etna on BATURDIT ETKNINO, Vsb. 21, M Uu 
UILODGON, DO which oeeulon 



^■SnbMriptlon Uiu in«J 



OHAUBER OONCEHTB. 

Tke jHendelssolm Qaintette CInb's 

Eienlns, Feb. 24, >1 Mwn. Cnci 
bT MIm Ludi a. DoiHi nd Mr 

n C,— Cbrrublnl'i Qiurttt'a Id I 

I Qnaintl* Id a. bt UindclBobn 

' ■ Duo from '• Idmisnco." >nd am 

11 t» nas b; UiM Dane ud 

Hilf |i»lu(« of (bor TSektM, u bt usd at plann, SZ GO : 
RiBtl* HekMi •! och, msr b* Amid iL Ibr moiki nona. 



b. 3M, U llMni. OUgkRiiia' 
Mtd br tiM HufiSMOHi On 



SMardftT EtbuIu, 
"-. Unt wlU b* 
BdolE*raii- 



Ih> Air Uektli niu 

■m UoAi 8Un of lli ._ 

WaihfattoB BtnM. Frio* On Dolkr Hab. 



lU k Rlebudfoo, Hd. Wl 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

tht >bow aodt^ i fie tfu lly latoim tht unaiial pabUe Ihil 

Uhj wlUilw BiriH rf 

WXDHBIDAY' ATTXBNOOS OOHOBBTB, 

lb* Mil (f JuDBT, UE7. TbRawUI bi kVri* 



hr pncnHBi.iH papal of Ih* d». 
iykH**aMnl^BbTtekK*,tl; Slntl* Tkkett, » iK 
T» b* k*d ■( th* nxA Ksm of K. H. W>d>, KiumuIi Bkri 

■tdlMI, TolBBHI, ud U tiK door. 

ttooa opiB u 1 ; OoBstrt to aOBBnei at 8 a'alodt. 



Wm aoon ba PnblUud: 

OOOKS'I OBI.aBBATBlI> METnOD OF ■nTQ. 
fj«. ADMrudlMntedcdUaa. 

nnntooiiovt vok thb oxiuiAit coa- 



laPraai IBMT HPCT IO— POR TUB Bta 



TEAOHER OF MUBIO, 
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Kozazt'i Seqniem. 
- • BT *■. oWUiKcaKVF, 

(OOBtlnMil from p. lO.) 
No. 8. The lerran of Uie Diet irce reacb their 
cUmax io the Confiitalu maUdietit,' Andante, A 
minor. Id regerd ta effect this piece Tividlj 
remindi ns of the laat scene in Don Juan, and 
yet nothiog can be Um like that as it regards 
idea and style ; this is the finest enlogium which 
coold possibl]' be bestowed npon No. 6 of the 
Sequiem. AppalliDg as ihia composition is, ea- 
peciollj in the foor-part chorus that conelndea it, 
jei the abaence of declamatory forms, the canon- 
ical passages, the antique endings impress un- 
changeably npon it the stamp of high chuich 
UQsic. What a touch of genins ia that figare in 
Dnison, which, heaving and rebonnding like a 
gigantic ware, seems to hollow ont and lay bare 
the burning bed of the dnaned I Have we ever 
heard the soprano and coniralto modalate as in 
the same figure after Voca me cum benetUclit: C 
minor and G major; G minor and D major; D 
minor and A major ; A minor and E major ; the 



• Text la No- 3 1 

Confiitatis mBtfdicCia, 
Flammi* aciibus addictia, 
Toea me cum benedictli. 
On>, nipplex et accUnis, 
Cdi rontritnm qatji dnii, 
Gare cuiam mei flnls. 

"Whlti the cuned ire conlbonded, 

Vith aTenging flajne nrTOunded, 
^th thg juit mj name be lounded. 
Heai me piaTlng, law]; bending, 
Coudoiu guilt Jay botom ttnding, 
ChiKrd me thra' the solemn eadEng. 



minor chorda giving the tonic and Ihe major 
chords the domiiiant,beat for beat, on each of the 
four times of the roeasure, and npon an instra- 
mental ground-work which makes all shadder ! 
The basses of the chorus and the tenors, strength- 
ened by the trombones, embrace in long, alter- 
nating passages, the auccesuve keys represented 
by thece coupled chords. 'What shall we say 
finally of the Voca me, when it returns in the 
tonic of the piece, and ia dareloped as imitation 
itith a figured accompaniment of the violin alone, 
which seems to be a sort of reminiscence of the 
Becordare t Ineffaceable raelody, mysterious 
bloeeom of Ihe sanl, which, pressed down by the 
tempest of the day of wrath, opens at last A» 
trembling cap to the rays of the divine mercy ! 
The whole orchestra lets itself be heard at the 
end of this jnantstimo fragment ; the cborul, vntii 
now divided, unite npon On ivpplex ; the chill 
of death haa penetrated to the veins of the lis- 
tener. Yes, it is the breath of the grave, it ia 
notluDgness itself thai animates this fearful hai^ 
monio Of rnihsimwiiff 'I isflliitn irri theft «aaal 
periods of foQr. measures, which Ul so regnlarly 
upon their cadences (veritable phantoms for the 
ear, so unexpectedly they come), as if the choir 
of the living, while uttering the last words of each 
verse, were already mere dost It ia the sab- 
limest of the sublime, Thou hast bestowed thy 
grace, my God, on him who wrote this holy mumc 
to thy glory, and mayst thou forgive ns likewise 
when oar hour shall come ! 

JSo. 7. The grand and splendid [uctore of the 
Diel ira could not close more happily than with 
the Laeiymota,' the meet impresMve of all ra- 
ligious or profane choruaes, which mwe powerfully 
than any other form of remorse and terror ex- 
presses the highest anguish and reli^ous suppli- 
cation. Even Herr Godfrey Weber, with his 
strange doabts and still stranger criticisms, has 
pBOsed at the Lacrymma, althoagh Siissmayer 
claims it from the ninth bar as his work. I 
should not have need so much forbearance. With 
a determination to tear the Rtqmem to pieces, I 
should have known how to find as much fault 
with No. 7 as with all the rest, and my criticism 
would have turned out no wane in this case than 
in many others. I would have said, that the elegiac 
and o^D highly pathetic melody of the Laery- 



• TeittoPfcT: 

Lacrymoaa dies ilU, 

Qnft lemrget ex favilli 

JudicanduB homo reus, 

Hoio ergo puce, Deo*. 

Day of moamiag, day of weeping. 

When from aahe* rise the sleeping, 

Onilty neu to liear their lentenee, 

Ood of mercy spare repentance. 



moia was not exactly what is called chnreh 
music ; and, by an exception rarely met with 
among writer* who espouse a desperate cause, I 
ahoold have said the trnth. But alter I had sud 
this, I should have been very careful to add, that 
the solemn, earnest rhythm (Larghetto, lS-8), 
the orchestral Sgurea, the sublime crescendo at 
the words : Jitdieandta Jiomo reus, Che entrance 
of the trombones, which sob in unison with the 
voice, a thoroughly church-like harmony, which 
in the accented parts Euppliea the natural chord 
of the dissonances by prolongation, and finally 
tte sublime church cadence npon Amen, take 
fnnn the melody the character of dramatic pa- 
thos, which it might have had with another in- 
Etrumentation , another harmony, another rhythm 
— so much so, that were one to hear the Lacry- 
moia in the theatre, to whatsoever words, every 
bearer of good taste wonld resent ii as a profana- 
tion. Would yoD then diapote the right of 
church mune to excite wholesome and holy taaia 
— teara not shed for our own luxury, over imag- 
inary aafiuiags, hut tM/tv wept fw ounalvaa, in 
view of the moat certain thing in (ho world for all 
of us— Death I 



[OoiHladon ai 



t*Mk.) 



Chuaetm of Mniioal LutnunentK. 

(Gleugd tma HicTOi BntuoiO 
THE BUGLE, OR CLABION. 

We conclude the discnsaion of wind instruments 
bj a few words on the buale family. 

The simple bugle, or darion, is written on the 
G clef, like Ihe trumpet ; it possesses in all, u|;fat 




and even the latter, the high C, is only practicable 
on the deepest bugle; while the low one is of a 
very bad quality of lone. There are buglea in 
three keys: in B\), in C, and in £[j ; they are 
seldom to be fonnd in any other keys. The 
flourishes nlaved noon tb ' ' ' 



The quahty of this instrument is 
rather nnffraceful; it genei^ly wants nobleness; 
and it is difficult to play it well in tune. As it 
can eiecnte no diatonic snccesaon, shakes are 
necessarily precluded upon it 

Bugles appear to me to rank no biaher in the 
hierarchy of brass instruments, than fifes among 
wooden instruments. Both the one and the other 
can hardly serve for more than leadine recruits to 
drill ; and to my idea, such music should never be 
heard by onr soldiers young or old, since there ia 
no need to accustom them to the ignoble. As the 
sound of the bugle ia very loud, it is not impoe- 
aible that an opportunity may occur for employing 
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it in the orcheatn, to gtra addilionftt riolence to 
■ome terrible cry of tromboneB, tmropeta, or born* 
nnil^d; ind this is prdiably all that can be 
expected from ir. 

In catalry music, and even in certain Italiaa 
onshertrks, bugles with leven ktj» are found, 
wbich IrvverM chromatically a compan of more 
than two octavej, beginning from B^j beneath the 
■laff, np to the C above. 

It does not want for a^Iity ; manr artiits play 
it in a remarkable way ; but its quality doe* not 
iUffer from ihat of the mmple bugle or clarion. 

The Bugle with pistona liu a lower compnu ; it 
i* mnch better worth than tlie keyed bugle; it 
produces a good effect in playing certain melodies 
of slow movemeoL 

TQE XA8B OFBICLEIDR. 

Ophicletdes are the allot and buses of the 
bnjtle. The bass ophlcleide offers great resources 
for maintaining the low part of mamesof faarraony ; 
and it is also the most ased. It is written on the 
F clef; and its compass is three octaves and one 

The qaality of tbeee low sounds is rude ; but it 
does wonders — in .certain cases — beneath maases 
of brass instruments. The very high notes have 
a wild character, of which perhaps sufEcienI 
advantage has not yet been made. The medium, 
— especiallv when tho player is not very skilful. 
— loo much reeall the tonnds of the cathedral 
serpent,* and of the cornet k bouquin ; I think it 
should rarely be allowed to be heard mui'h dis- 
played. There is nothing more coarse — I might 
almost sa^, more monstrous, — or leas fit to hai^ 
monize with the rest of the orchestra, than those 
passages, more or less rapid, written in the form 
of loloa for the ophicleide medium in some modem 
operas. It is as if a bull, escaped from it* stall, 
had coma to play off its vagaries in the middle of 
a drawing-room. 

THE SERPEKT. 

Is k wooden inttmnwnt covered with leather, and 

having a mouth-piece ; it has the si 

the MM opbivleide, with rather 

more agility, precision in t — - 

and sonoTousnen. There 

three notes, — 

mnch more powerful than the others; bence thoM 

ttartling inHjnalities of tone, wbich its players 

should apply themselves with all care to overcome 

as much as possible. 

The quality of tone, essentially barbaroDS, which 
distingunhea thu initruroeDt, would have suited 
belter with the riles of the ssnguinarv Druidical 
worship, than with ihoee of the Catholic religion ; 
where it always figures, as a monument of the 
want of intelugence, and of the coarseness in 
sentiment and taste which, from time immemorial, 
ha* directed in oar temples the application of 
Uuaical Art to Divine Service. There must be 
exception made in favor of the case where the 
serpent is employed, in masses for the dead, in 
doubling the terrible plain-chant of the Dia Ira. 
Its frigid and abominable blaring doubtless then 
befits the occasion; it seems to invest with a kind 
d'lnnibrious poetry, those words expreeeive of oil 
the norrors in death, and the vengeance of a 
jealous God. It would be do leaa well placed in 

Cane compoulions, where ideas of this nature 
to be expressed ; but then only. It mingles 
ill, moreover, with the other qualities of orchestra 
aiid VMces ; and, as forming tne bass to a mass of 
wind initnimenii, the baw4nba, and even the 
opliicleide, are greatly preferable. 



:il 



Lautkks et Le Trodvere.— a London cor> 
respondent writing of the recent production of 
Terdi's Trovaiore at Paris in a French vernon, 
Mys that Madame Laoters made her d£but in the 
part of Leonora, and was very well received by 
the public. That oc<:asbn has given birth to a 
new matbod for appreciating the talents of an 
eetreas, which we beg to be allowed to set as an 
example to other countries. One of these spec- 
nlating tiedesmen who discount the future of a 
bir singer, a rich G»binet-maker, offered, before 



An inslTiiraent mnch nsed in French charchei. 
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the representation, to Madame Lauters, to rapply 
her en attendant with a handsome suit of fiirniture. 
She accepted gratefully, expressing a wish to have 
her sitting-room Gtled op in rosewood. Our 
manufacturer, however, found that looexpennve, 
and being but imperfectly acquainted with his 
young customer's voice, he refused to co beyond 
umpte mshogany. Bot when he beheld, with all 
Paris, her beautiful personal appearance on the 
stage, when he heard her expresuve singing, he 
was charmed by the eachantine lights and shades, 
the delicate louche* of eich note. Madame 
Lsuiors was behind the curtain, receiving the 
homage of the manager and a crowd of enthusiastic 
admirers, when the cabinet-maker approached her 
and pronounced, bowina very low, the magic 
wordi, "Madam, it shall be rosewood." Envy 
pretends that ibe fair Leonora preferred this com- 
pliment to the most high-sounding sentences by 
which her literary and artistical courtiers endeav- 
ored to Halter her vanity. It will be a new expres- 
sion in the theatrical slang, and many a debutante 
wilt pretend lo sing " roaewood," although her 
voice may scarcely be worth "mahogany." 

The Donatiom or Georoe Peabodv. — We 
find in thu Baltimore papers ibe letter in which 
Mr. Peabodt announces his gift of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the cily of Baltimore for 
the eslabliabment of an Institute for the " moral 
and intellecInAl culture of the inhabitants of Balti- 
more, and collaterally of those of the Stale, and 
also the enlargement and diffusion of a taste for 
the Fine Arts," — the donation to be hereafter 
increased to five hundred thousand dollars. The 
letter would occupy nearly one of our own col- 
umns, and goes extensively into detail in respect 
to the scheme and organization of the institution. 
The donor brings into his design— ^rsf, an exten- 
sive library, to be well furnished in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and lo be free for the use of 
all persons who de«re to consult it, but the books 
not lo be taken out of the library except in very 
special cases — its general plan and regulations 
resembling the Astor Library of our own city — 
second, the periodital delivery of lecture* by tbe 
most capable and aecovplisbed scbolan and men 
of science who can be procured ; and, in connec- 
tion with this, yearly prices to tbe graduates of the 
High Schools — fAira.an Academyof Music, afford- 
ing all facilities necessary lo the best exhibitions 
of^the Art, the Deans of studying its principles 
and practising its compositions, and periodical con- 
certs aided by the best talent and most eminent 
skill— /oBrfS/y, a Gallery of Art, to be supplied, 
to such an extent as may be practicable, with the 
works of Ibe best masters, aud the admission lo 
which to be free — ».aii, jiflhly, ample and conven- 
ient accommodations for tbe Maryland Historical 
Society. It will be seen at once that an institution 
foanded upon such a basis, must prove an ineeti- 
mable blessing to such a city aa Baltimore, e*pe- 
cially if conductedin conformity with tbe following 
impressive injunc^ns, with which the donor closes 
his letter : 

I must not omit to impress upon you a suggestion 
for ihe government of the Institnte, which I deem to 
be of tiia highest moment, and which I desire shall 
be ever preteni to the viewof the Board of Trustees. 
My earnest wUh to promote, at itl times, a spirit of 
harmony and good will in society, my aversion to 
inmlerance, bigoiry and party rancor, and toy endur- 
ing rupsct and love for the happy insiicotions of our 
proBperoas repubtic, impel me to express the wish 
that tbe Instilute 1 have proposed to you shall 
always be strictly gnnrded againti the possibility of 
being mads a Iheaire for the diMemination or diicns- 
sion of sectarian theology or party poliilct; that it 
shall never minister, in any manner wbaiever, lo 
political discussion, m inBdelitr, to visionary theories 
of a pretended philosophy which may be aimed as 
the snbversion of the approved morals of society; 
that it shall never lend its aid or inflnence to the 
propagation of opinions teniling to create or enconr- 
an sectional jealousies in onr happy country, or 
which may lead lo the alrenaiion of Ihe people of 
one Sute or secdoa of the Union from those ot 
another. But ihai It shall be so conducted, through- 
out Its whole career, aa to teach political and rellgwus 
charily, toleration and beneflEence, and prove itself 
to be, in all coetingende* and conditiona, tbe true 



friend oT our inestimable TTnioD, of Ihe salstery iosti. 
tatlons of free government, and of liberty regelaieit 
by law. I enjoin these precepts upon the Botrd of 
Trustees and iheir ancceason forever, for their inva- 
riable observance and enforcement in the adminblra- 
tion of the duties I have confided to them. 

George Peabody has, to this donation, built for 
himself a monument which will endure as long as 
civilization finds a home upon this Western Conti- 
nent His name will go down from generation to 
generation enshrined in this institution, and asso- 
ciated with all that is noblest in mercantile charac- 
ter. We cannot well imagine a grander achieve- 
ment than the calling inio being a new ^ency 
like this, for the. improvement of society. If 
measured by their permanent influence upon the 
projn^ss of the race, the exploits of conquerors 
are insignificant in comparison. — Cour. ^ Enq. 
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doictS ttlfti Ood hu ftWB 

Bot (ulni, tboocti tU cia of btvu, 
Pnusdt IsborhHU lioBn.^^ 

" Where have you been, Bertbold? All ilay 
have we sought for you, aud we feared evil had 
befallen you ; besides, our good counn Fhilip 
called to engage you to play your violin at his 
wedding." 

" Then be may ask some one else, mother. I 
will not touch my violin again till I can bring 
forth inune at my will." 

" What do yon mean, Bertbold 7 " 

"Listen, mother,' be replied. "Everywhere, 
from the earth and the sea and tbe sky, arise 
strains of celestial harmony, a* if the Spirit of 
Music — if Buoh there be — could speak ; but when 
I would render the notes upon my violin, I make 
only harsh, unmeaning eonnds. O I if I knew 
something abont music 1 " 

Bertbold Weimer was considered one of tbe 
best mosifiana in bis native town and for miles 
around; but all the praise he received on this 
point only served to remind bim of his still great 
ignorance. Often, afler playing for hours to a 
delighted andience, he would seek the nlitude of 
the forest, and study and (impose by biniself) 
and as o(^n be would finish by throwing aside 
hia instrument in despur, and resolve liever lo 
touch it again. In vain hi* mother (whose earth- 
ly hopes were centered in him) and hia fnends 
remonstrated with him for his lack of pride ; he 
was not satisfied with flattery, and they were 
obliged lo <»iifole Ibemselvea with tbe Uiought 
that be was yet a yonng man. " When he grow* 
dder," they said, " he will be ashamed of his 
foolish entbuaasn." 

Soon after tbe imnversation jnst related, Ber- 
tbold bade hi* mother good night and retired to 
his own room, and ere long, wearied with the 
mental labors of the day, he wa* overcome by 
thai (to him) most welcome visitor — Sleep. 

Suddenly be heard a voice, like music from afar, 
calling :"Berthold I Bertbold I" Hestartedaod 
looked lo see frobi whence the sonnd came, bat 
no one appeared. 

"What is it, mother?" he inquired; for it 
■eemed now broad daylight, and he was ntiing in 
the little parlor irith bis mother as nsnal; and 
even aa be spoke the sweet voice (»me : " Ber- 
tbold 1" but this time a beautiful melody swept 
by, auch at never before bad charmed hi* ear. 

« It is the Spirit of Munc / ' be cried. ■■ &b 
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H nlliog ma i I will go to ber temple, and per- 
Iwp*, dear motber, I ma/ relarn to yon a mnn- 
oian/' And hardty waiting long enoagh to Mf 
good-bye, he took bii violin, and itarted on hii 



aome ona calling to bin to rtop, and turning 
Tonnd, he saw a young noan named Ernest, a 
friend of big, who waa trying to overtake him. 

>■ Ton, too, are going to tbs temple of Hiuic, 
ara yon not ? " he aaid. 

" Alai I I know not if I shall ever reach iL 
Tet if I might be permitted—" 

" Nonaenae ! " exclaimed the other. " Of 
conne you will ; but wby chooee ibii road ? la 
there no easier path ? " 

" None but thia will lead ub tbttber," replied 
Berihold. "YoD know the dd aaying: 'iWe 
ia no excellence without great labor.' " 

Hey wore both Bilent fe an inatant; then 
Emeat exclaimed : 

>' Come along, Bcrthold. We ahalt never get 
there at ibis rate." 

And ao ihey went on ; but in two or three dayi 
Emot began to grow weary, and at his own 
request Bertbold left him, to joarney alone once 



Through many intriuate turns and many a 
dark comer the path led, in >ome places so nar- 
row he was in danger of losing his footing ; or it 
would diverge into »o many by-roads that it 
required a nice diBcrtmination to decide which 
was the right. In all theae times of danger, be 
leemed to hear that fiint voice oi^og him to 
press on, and he always followed in the direclion 
whence it came. He met many others travelling 
On the aaine errand, hot Kmo were distracted 
frocn the true path by hearing of the temple of 
Fame, which they sud stood near that of Music ; 
and some were tost in their aelf-confidence, which 
led them to choose at the outaet the moat difficult 
places in the road, wholly neglecting aU appear- 
ance of ease in their way. Only Bertbold was 
nntiring in his zeal and devotion to the art of 
Mu«c, and if sometimea he felt inclined to go 
back, he thought of tboee words he had spoken 
to Ernest, and Ihey gwe htm renewed cotuage 
at be jonmeyed on. 



It wat the hut eight of Beithidd's pilgrimage, 
(thou^ ha knew it not) and feeUng more than 
nsually fatigued, be gladly lay down to sleep. 

He waa awakened in tka morning by the n(Hae 
of myriads of instruments, and Kricea joining in a 
aong of welcome ; and directly before him on an 
eminence stood the temple of the Spirit of Unnc 
The air waa fnil of melody ; even the birds tang 
sweeter and clearer, and the very trees swayed 
to and fro in unison vritb the gloriooa strains. But 
what was his amazement, as he reached the en- 
t ranee of the temple, when he saw written npon 
the gate the thought that had cheered him so 
long amid his ttril : " Ther* it no txedUitet mA- 
ml great labor" 

Be had only time to notice this, when the door 
of the temple swnng open, and the form of om 
ao snrpavlngly lovely met bis gase, that he invol- 
nntarily knelt at her feet Tbi* beantifn] bmng 
waa the Spirit of Hukc. 

In one hand die held her choaen emblem, the 
lyre ; the other was extended to greet Bertbold. 
She wore a robe of snowy whiteneas, and on bar 



head was a crown of gold and lanrel entwined. 
She spoke, and be recognited the voice that had 
thnt far led him on, and every word that ffeU 
from ber lips thrilled his heart with joy, as she 
•aid: 

" Thou bast done well, Berihold. Thoa art 
now worthy of the highest title it is in my power 
to bestow. Arise ! foe thon art now a Muneian 
indeed." 

Hien ^e placed on his head a crown resem- 
bling ber own, only &r less beautiful. 

" O spirit I " he rounnured, " tell me, I pray 
thee, what became of Emertjuid all those whom 
I met on my way. I would fain bring them into 
thy preaence, that they also may receive thy 
gifts. I am not worthy such great honor." 

" It cannot be," she replied. " Didst thou not 
behold the inscription written npon the gate ? " 

'■ I did." 

" Enow then," she continued, " the reason why 
Ernest oune not with yon. He wished to have a 
thorough knowledgeof music, but be was destitute 
of courage ; he thought himself able to find me 
with no exertion save that of will." 

■> And the others ? " said Bertbold. 

" Some were more eager for fame than for a 
trne right to the name of muncian, and some 
pretended to seek me, that they might the more 
easily deceive others by teaching in my name; 
and some were too sure of ttie victory to take the 
requiute steps to merit it. Ifone must offer me a 
divided love, who would be ranked among my 
servants in the art" 

" But I would know more than all who have 
yet reached thy temple, O Genius I " said Ber- 
thold. 

AfrownpasBedoverberleaturesfor an instant, 
as she replied sternly : 

" There is yet more for thee to learn ere tbon 
sbalt go farther. Beware of jealoiay. Be not 
envions of any ; avtnd only false pretenders and 
would-be artists, who have aot the true fire of 
genins irilhin their soub ; they only have a right 
to be jealooi. Now listen, Bertbold." 

She waved her hand over the lyre, and imme- 
diately there burst forth a stnin of music, so har- 
monious and joyous that Bertbold felt almost 
perfect happiness in listening to it. Of such 
munc he bad never dreamed, and as it ceased it 
seemed to him that it wa* irapoasiblelbr any one 
to ccnnpoae a more soul-stirring piece ; but even 
while he was too lost in ecstacy to speak, there 
aroae a soft minor prelude, plain^ve and low at 
fiiat ; gradually it seemed as if striving to pats 
into a major key, and then it was like a heroic 
song breaking forth ; but Ihroagfa every change 
there waa still that same minor chord, at if a 
sprit were struggling to bant the bonds of earth 
and reach its heavenly home, and calling its com- 
panions to release iL 

As the mtisia finally ceased, Berthdd felt a 
strange calm witlun him, yet he could not refrain 
from weeping. The silence that ensued was 
broken by the Spirit, at the asked : 

" Why doet thon weep at thia tone, Berthdd, 
and not at the other 7 " 

" I weep becsDse the laat piece spoke to me of 
a longing, which cannot be filled — erf another 
worid, whither I would but cannot go. It is like 
a voice from the ' better land.' " 

" Thou bast well sptAen, Bertbold. The fint 
melody was but intended to give^tbee joy ; it was 
indeed moNC, but its language was of this world. 



In the other it riiadowed forth the highest and 
purest use to which the art of music can be con- 
secrated ; and the longing of which thou speakcat 
is the cry for the more perfect knowledge which 
may be fbund in the home of thy inheritance 
above. Endeavor in all thy compositions to 
mingle the two thoughts, that thou oiaytt cause 
thy fellow-men not wholly to despise the present 
life, and yet to desire that existence immortal, 
unchanging, even the reet that remmneth G>r the 
people of God's kingdom. Behold now this woh- 
der." She showed him a silver cord, one end of 
which was attached to her lyre — the other wat 
lost in the clouds ; he could just trace its course a 
little way above the earth. " The other end of 
the cord," she continned, " is in heaven, from 
whence comes the noble art of Mu«ic, whoae 
goardian 1 am on earth. Seek thy inspiration 
from on high, and It will never fail thee. Tbon 
canst never weary of the sameness, for in no art 
or science can any one be perfect. Eamestl/ 
seek for troth in whatever Ihon sbalt write thy- 
self, aitd play only inch pieces as will tend lo 
elevate the art. Above all, have patience and 
perseverance by thy side, and thou sbalt never 
fail in interpreting my vcoce, anil I will be wiA 
thee always." 

She passed away, and again arose a soft mel- 
ody in the air. Berthold's eyes grew heavy, and 
he sank to the ground in slumber. 

The sun shone brightly through the windows 
of Berthold's room, and the .birds chirjied and 
sang their songs in the trees, as he awoke in the 
morning, with a prayer of thanksgiving in hit 
heart for the vision of the night before. It was 
indeed but a viuon, but be made its lesson a 
reality. In after life, vrfaen be heard yoang sta- 
dents in the art of music indulging in egotism, vt 
in danger of giving way (o undue despondency, 
be never failed to tell them the "Uusician't 
Dream." 



pnstitat (^ 01(11 esuotiden lit 

SpainoFtBLD, Ma., Feb. U.— The two concerts 
lately givau by the Hdsicai. iNSTtitrTM, have 
brought out some talent worthy of notice in yonr 
journal. These concerts hava been perfectly sne- 
cetiful. The popular idea, that nous bat foreign 
artists can perform music of a high character It a 
falsa one, althongh we are willing to concede them 
the highest pUce in the profession. The Institute Is 
made up strictly of home talent, and will compaie 
favorably with the societies of New Toik and Bos- 
ton, except 1b point of numben. Toor eorreapond- 
ent, "Amatear," a few weeks since noticed the So- 
ciety very handsomely and acceptably. The diomses 
from " Samson," " Elijah," and the " Cieatioo," 
were finely sustained, and with a uniformity and ex- 
pression quite nnexpected. 

The sopranos.'who particnlarly distinguished them- 
selves, were Hiss Funrixui, Urt. B.ix>a and Urt. 
Wills. They all rank h^h in oar estimation, bnt 
we cannot forbear expressing our pref^neet while 
we woold not dispaiage any. Uiai Peanlman hat 
without donbt the finest voice and the beat method ; 
she sang Bishop's " Hockiog-bird " tong at the 
first concert with a natoral grace and elegance which 
few, of ber age could adiieve, and at the second con- 
cert, Doaiietti's OI»atU ^ite^ sawu, with the tame 
aataral perfection and eata, attonishing even her 
most ardent admlrert. She hat great compsss, sing- 
hig the lowest trdJe notes with tmoothoeu and 
power, and at high as C with equal beanty and rii^- 
neas. Aside from her artlcnlatSon aba has no tape- 
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rior in tii« vicinitj, Mn. Weill poitsesMg many of 
ths lame characUristEcs, wilh the exception of 
■Irength of (one. She enanciatea belter than MSss 
F. in many respects i has had more experience, being 
considerablj older, and deserves mnch credit for the 
perwrerancB wlih which the hai improved the few 
advantages it is said she has received, bnt has not 
tiie volame of tone or heantj of person which Mtia 
P. can boast. Mrs. Baker as an oratorio performer 
baa no inperior in the city. Her Toice i» etrictlj 
Mprano, and thongh lier low notc« are rather light, 
In 'Rossini's lafiantmatia she excelled bejond expec- 
tation, caTTjing the aadicnce with her in that magni- 
ficent production. With • little more confidence 
■he woald sing creditablj in any of the societies of 
onr Urger cities. The basses were of the finest we 
have ever heard, not excepting the Choral Societies 
of New York. Among those wo knew, who came 
up W onr standard, were Mr. WiycHBLL, Mr. Cha- 
PIK, and Mr, Mozabt, — ih* tatter being, wo believe, 
• Boslon singer of ronaiderable note, who is to give 
a series of concerts in this city, and who kindly toI- 
nnte«red ttpoa thii occasioiL Mr. Winchelt distin- 
goished himidf in " Crownsd with the tempest," 
and Mr. Chapin in Mversl dnets and qaartets, ihow' 
ingadegreeof caliiration very creditable to himself 
and the tociety. There were others whos« names we 
were unable to leant, who deserve notice, both tenor, 
bftia and soprano, and who acqnitted themselves 
creditably. The programmes of both concert* irere 
performed in a snperior style, fully deserving the 
commendation they received from two of the largest 
andiencei ever convened la the dty. Mr, Sbaw, 
the director, has certainly achieved a triumph, eitab' 
lishing his repntatiqn in that capacity, and soenring 
the nnqnalified approbation of the society as well as 
of the pnblic. A Spbciaiob. 

SpsiHaFiK!.!), Mass., Feb. 17. The first of 
"Mozart's Series" came off lut evening, Owing 
to disagreeable waather the hall wa* but partly filled. 
The concert was an excellent one. Mrs. Mozibt, 
In the cavatina from Bmlrke di Tenda, shows an 
excellent voice, of pleasant qnality, and a charming 
method. Miss Twicbbli., with her winning smile, 
pretty manners, and extraordinary contralto voice, 
sang herself into graat favor with ihe andience. 
" The dearest spot on earth is home" was exqnls- 
itely snng. Mr. Adams, in " The Wanderer," by 
Fesca, exhibited ai good • tenor voice as has ever 
honored Springfield with a visit — ricb, sweet, and hi 
tune. He received an encore. Mr. Mozabt was 
enthnsiastically received in a ballad : the " Old Sex- 
ton," and ID " Booked in the cradle of the deep." 

Master H'Caktt, the blind pianist, did wonders. 
We BDppose " knowing ones " wonid have called his 
first solo fi«m the " Magic Flute " the beat, bnt hie 
■eeond, "Medleyof popular American airs," bronghl 
down the house. Some people cry "gammon," 
" clap-trap," when a ballad, medley, or the like Is 
Introduced in the programme, bnt gammon or no 
gammon, such things work well in the end,* for after 
laboring through cavatinas, arias, etc, the ear likes 
a trifie to rest the mind and give greater leal to the 
next " gem." Certainly, no less agility of Angering 
wai displayed in the latter than in the former solo. 
Call it not a sign of depraved taste when some fa- 
miliar tit-bit is seized by a listening audience, who 
go into raptures as the pianist piles difficulty upon 
dificulty on such a simple fbnndaiion. 

Mr. FiTZHuoH, of this city, performed the accom- 
panimenls on a Grand piano from Boston for the 
occasion. The quartet: " To spotted snakes," was 
the finest four-part singing we have ever heard 
■ Ws hope our correspondent does not expect us 
to endorse this. Doe* the devouriog of " yellow- 
CQiered" literature prepare oas to eqjoy Sbaksptare, 
or Bocou, 01 Pla'o ! And as to hia second t«san. is 
the display of agile fingering the end of musjc P— Ed. 



without accompaniment The delicate shadings and 
modnlatione were finely sung. One place in partic- 
ular, where the contralto strikes the major third in 
doling a minor phmse, produced an encellent effect 
by it accuracy. 

The Quartet, assisted by Mr, Fitzhugh, sing in 
Hartford to-night, and give two more concerts here 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings. This as a 
Coda from Ad Libitdx. 



Hbw Yobs, Feb. M.— Ti 
sGccossfuI career, and Es rapidly adding another for- 
tnne to those be has already obtained in Europe. 
He has introduced the feature of Piano-Forte Mati- 
nees, in which he is the only performer, playing 
about five of his own compositions, a fragment of 
classical music, and an operatic fantasia on the Orgut 
Akrandn, The number of tickets is limited to four 
hundred, which are subscribed for chiefly by ladies. 
During an intermission in the performance, colored 
waiters, ridiculously dressed in old-fas tiioned knee 
breeches, pass around ice-creams, and other ligh, 
refreshments, and the Matinees resemble a pleasant 
little sociable party rather than anything else. For 
the forthroming Evening concerts, the Opera troupe 
of the Academy of Music has been engaged, includ- 
ing PaBODI, TlBBBINI, MoBEi.t.T and Mmc, Dr 
Wilhobbt. They will appear at Niblo's Theatre, 
and produce Mozart's Reqaien, Rossini's Saiat Mala-, 
and oratorio music The expenses of the manage- 
ment are enormoas, but the receipts are correspond- 
ingly great — the agent of Mr. Tbalberg is a man of 
tact and ability, and yet he ia himself astonished at 
the remarkable success of Mr.Thalberg's Amerieao 

Hr. Stbakoics has recommenced his opera 
season with Coba Da Wilhobst as Lucia. She 
sang even better then on her first appearance, and if 
she is as sncceaaful in La SoHnambida, bcr next rtle, 
her fame and fortuna are secured. Mr. Btrakosch 
promises no noveltiei, and it is impossible to say 
what is forth coming at the Opera House. He con- 
tinues to snub the " minor press," who retaliate by a 
eoniemptnons silence. Be even neglects to send ihem 
the nsnal complimentary tickets, at which their 
indignation knows no bounds. 

A Mis* Da Boons, a Belgian young lady, who 
sang with gi«at success at Hr. S. P. Townsend's 
famotis Fifth Avenue Charily Concert, has farther 
appeared in pnblic, at Mr. Goldbbok's Pianoforte 
recitals. The lady is desirous of appearing in opera, 
and there li no reason to doubt ber snecess, should 
■he obtain an engagement She is at present a 
governess in an np-mwn family, and probably the 
finest resident soprano in our city. 

The Ptkb sisters are still in this city. Mr, Har- 
BtBOM, it is said, has gone to England for materials 
for a new English opei* company. By the way, 
them may perhaps be few that are aware how Louisa 
Fyne flnt became a profasaional singer. Many 
years ago, she and her sistor Susan wore engaged as 
soprano and contralto in a church — Sarrey chapel, I 
think — in London. From long practice, their voices 
atsirailaied most exquisitely, and they soon obtained 
ao enviable local repatation. Crowds fiocked to the 
chapel to hear the warbling of the sisters, and their 
performance was probably far more attractive than 
the sermons of the worthy pastor. One day, or one 
night rather, a mniical entertainment was to be given, 
before (he Queen, and an indefinite number of titled 
folks. The programmes were all made out and the 
parts distributed, when it wu suddenly discovered 
that the principal'soprano was indisposed and could 
not attend. What was to be dona t 'So other 
soprano could ,be found to fill ber place 1 The con- 
ductor was in a state of perfect agony of mind, for 
Royalty was to grace the concerts with its benign 
presence, and the idea of disappointing, or In any 
manner, doing, saying and thinking anything that by 



might be made to imply the slightest 
ghost of disrespect towards Royality or Nobility is, 
as you are aware, sotllcient to throw any independent 
manly Briton into convulsions. So the conductor 
was quite beside himself with anxiety ; at last some 
ons suggested Louisa Pync ; she was sent for, came 
and sang the mu^e on the programme — wbicli 
proved to be from Mosart's ZanbaflOlt — to the con- 
ductor. Be was struck by the sweetness and parity 
ofhcr voice, and engaged her to sing in tiM evening 
at the concert. She did ao, was aacccsafal, the 
Queen took an interest in her, and from that lime 
her fortune was medoj she quickly became what 
she now is — the most dclighlful and most popular of 
English singers. 

I have noticed aa an agreeable little peculiarity of 
newspaper writers, that whenever they make a very 
stupid blunder, they at once attribute it, with the 
most naive simplicity, to a " typographical error." 
This is a very convenient custom, and deserving of 
all praise. Consequently, yon will please remember 
that when, in a recent letter, I attributed to the pan 
of Bancroft certain famous works of another histo- 
rian, it was only "a typographical error" — by no 
means owing to ths carelessness of Tbotatob. 

New Tdbk, Fbb. 84. — Thalbbbo's plan of giv- 
ing Mating has proved eminently successful. The 
tickets (limited to four hundred) sold so rapidly, 
and there was such a great call for more, that very 
soon a second series of Mating wa* anikouneed, and 
within a few days, before the second has even com- 
menced, a third. Two of the first serits have taken 
place, with the following programmes -. 
riRST MATIN BS. 

1— FaotuiA— SuuumbDta .Tlialbin 

3— Andut* ThiHi^ 

S-Snmti la atuvp nli 
t-"IlTro™K>n"(«ill 

B— K»reh run.br» 

S— Btodj " La LijnMt" Tiialbart 

7-VutHla— " L'XUalr d'unon" Thinwi 

8I00SD KATimn. 
l—Tiia In B Bujor, (Plus, VMtn tod TWoshUd), Bntbovn 

a— Iintula— >J DSQ OloTUBl" Tlulbcrs 

S— BtDdt, (fLeimtnl NolK) Thtlhin 

4 -HnitB— "Purtluit" [on :hi AluindR Or(ao). . . .TWbarc 

(^Uunrki' .,,..,,..,,. .,, Olw^D 

S— Lueinli Boifli .ThilbBX 

Mr. Thalberg, to give ton to these eniertainmenti, 
could do no better titan to pnt all the arrangements 
for them, with the exception of hi* own small per- 
sonal share, into the hands of Bnown, the great, (in 
more senses than one) the inimitable, the indispen- 
sible, whose fame has sui«ly reached yourears. Brown, 
whose original office is that of sexton in Grace Church, 
is, besides, the factotum Clipper tendom ; no ball or 
party can be given vrithin its limits without Brown 
to provide the sapper and army of waiters, to order 
the carriages into rank and file — in some casta even 
to introduce the guests, irith the utmost pomp and 
loavity, to the mistress of the honso. Brown also 
keeps on hand a list of " available geotlemen," for 
the use of such ladiet aa are obliged to go beyond 
their acqaaiutances for the reqoisita nnnber of 
"beaux" at their anlertainments ; and for the Go- 
thamits Cmlefase*, he know* by heart the namea, for- 
tunes, and qualities of all the hriresses in town. 
EvBiybody knows Brown, and Brown knom every- 
body — except Curtis, of whom he "did not know 
what right be had to write the Fotiphar paper*. 
Who wu he! JSc bad never met him in good 

At Thalberg's mating, therefore, Brown could 
not be missed, and showed himself In the new light 
of a patron of the Fine Arts, He surpassed himself 
on these occasions; the room was wall rantilalcd 
and not overcrowded, and the startling aononnca- 
ment on the programme of an " intermission for 
Inncb," (which raised great spacniation* aa to 
whether Hr, Tbalberg wonld lake hi* lanch at that 
time, or whether there would be a bar, etc,) was ex- 
plained by the q>p*BTance .of half a dozen dnikj 
waiteri bearing lisys with chocolate, ice cream. 
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cake*, and itaniliiichM, of which inch as ut near the 
panagta coald partake fnt\j. Mr. Brown also 
condescended to make a speech, expresaInK Mr. 
Thalberg's thanks to the nudlenee for their preacnce, 
(did he include dend'heads, 1 wonder) aad his wil- 
tiD|>reu to pUy anj piece, not on the programme. 
, which the Udics (there vrcre so few gentlemen that 
they might well count for nothing) would eogficst. 

I will paiB OTCr the FnnlHios end other compo- 
sitions of Mr. Thatberg, only saying that they were 
plajed with the usanl perfection, which makes one 
forget what one is hearinf;, and that I learned fallj 
to appreciate the benntj of the "Andante," and ipeak 
more porlicnlarlj of the new (eatnreg on tbe pro- 
grammei, tbe pieces hj Beethoven and Chopin. 
The March by the latter was exquisitely fciren, with 
; all the hreadth and grandeur in the Arat part, and 
. delicacy and tenderness in the second, which it re- 
I qnir«s ; but the Hazourkas did not pleese me at all. 
j Then wu a hsrihneas. a loudness, an ntler want of 
gnicefninest in their rendering, which astonished 
I me. Of the Sonata and Trb of BeelhoTen I hardly 
I ktwwwhat to say; they left an nnsailsfled feeling, 
I Ther« was an nneeriainty in Mr. Thalbei^s per- 
I formance of them, which gare one the imprcsdon 
that he did not feel at home in them. Hia con- 
ception of the first movement of the Soiuta was 
BO different from the osnal one (lie treating It entire- 
ly as a Song wflhont Word*, bringing out the mel- 
ody with exquisite beauly, it is true, but making a 
mere anhordinete iccompanimeni of the triplets), 
I that I, for one, could not enter Into it st alL The 
; Henuelto was faultlese, but in the finale the want 
of spirit, as well u of neatness, was painfully ap- 
parent. Of the Tiio be only played three more- 
mants, transposing the Adagto and Scheno, and 
ending with the latter. The artist manifested rather 
more enthnaiatm in thii that) In the Sonata, but, I 
am Tery sorry to say It, made so grat a mistake in 
the first tBioTemant, ihw Bomkk and BaxaiiinH, 
who performed their parts very finely, fonnd it a 
dilllcalt toatter to keep np with him. Apart from 
this, howerer, there waa a great cbarm in the emooth- 
s and clearness with which this great wort was 
nmder«d, and to the majority, who, not knowing tbe 
piece well, did not notice tk* mistake, tt probably 
gave nnalloyed ei^aymcal. In compliance wtih 
reqneat* from tb« andienee, Hr. Thalbei^ gave nt, 
I flrtt tima, "Home, aweet home" — and how 
beantifnlly !— and tbe exquisitely delicate, restless, 
graccfal TaratUiBa. To-day the choice was less 
happy ; some one had asked for his waluea (why 
poQoa t) which proved very sparVIIng and grace- 
fal, but on^ that, and tor tbe finishing off we had 
the Zton PoMqaah Fantasia. 

On Satorday evening the McNDBMaoHX Uniok 
gave thetr second concert, and performed Roesiai's 
inl Jtov, a vocal Qoartel by Wm. Uaton, and 
Mendelsaohn's mnsic to AthaHa. Tbe society com- 
tnitted two great fanlts in makllig the perfbrmancea 
antirely too long and in coDlnenetDg them very on- 
pnnciaally, more than half an hour after the time 
annonneed. Ooe of the two longer compoiiiloos, 
li soma triBe besides, wonld have been qaite snffl- 
cient for enjoyment without weariness ; but nndcr 
existing circumatances half the audience left before 
the end. I must plead gnilty to having done ao 
myself, though very reloetanlly, as I was charmed 
with the music to XfAoUi. It Is very riiararterisiic 
of the tragedy, and full of beauty, but of CDunx, not 
having beard the whole, I can hardly critieiie it. 
Tbe ttAo* io thia, as irelt as in the Sliial tlaltr, 
re divided between quite a number of ladies and 
genllemtn, of whom I may name Ura. Cbunp, Mrs. 
BaiHKBEBOFr, Miss Tihole, and Messn, OuiDi 
and Wbbhekb as the best. The litter gentleman 
particularly, who is a new star in onr musical 
ven, sang tbe Pro ptecatit ad mimbly, B9 also Mrs. 
Crump the Inftanmatm. The choruses gave, as in 



" Eli," evidence of very nrefbl training and thor- 
ough nnderaunding of what they wen singing, for 
which great credit is due to Hr. HoBOiir, the con- 
ductor. In " Athalle " the vltfou of Icbnida, spoken 
to music, was very ably delivered by Mr. Oao. S. 
Paskkr, the President, I think, of the aociety, and 
an eameit amateur muaicisn. He is a brother of 
Mr. J. 0. D. Parker of your city. The Querlet by 
Wm. Mason, a Serenade, " sweet and low," like 
Tennyson's Cradle Song, was sung by all the voices 
with good effect. I hope w« may yet some time 
hear the AAalit alone or at tbe beginning of the eve- 
ning, when our minds are fresb. 



SwigW's 3oui[nHl 0j[ ^mt. 
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SPECIAI. NOTICE. 

The "BoBTOs Hnsic4i. JorHKAL," lecentlj edited 
and published by B. P. Bakib, 8w)., having been 
diamntinued, we have entered into sn airangement 
ta supply each of its subaciibers with Dwioht'i 
JouBMti, o)> HuBic, far the balance of bis year, and 
as mueh looger as he may chaoas to mgni^ by com- 
plying with our printed terms. 

This list coDtiuas many names of persona who have 
been Bubseiibera anS receivers of tbe B. M. J. for tbe 
larger portion or the current year, but who are still 
indebted (ax the subscription price (9I.0D). All anch 
dues ahauld be immediately fcrwatded to this office, 
(Dwlght's Joamal of Music, 31 Sebool 8t, Boston.) 
we being authorised by Mr. Baker ta collect tbssn. 
Ofcoutae we are andeinoobltgation to eonlinne to sup- 
ply those who do not remit, since jnymsn' in advanet 
was a eondilion of aubieiiption. But we send our 
present number, at least, to all whose names we find 
upon the liit, and trust tbat wost of them will take 
measures (very easy mesmrea) at once to cancel the 
old obUgation and oeeaie the continuance of a musical 
paper which we hope to make acceptable and worthy 

Mr. Baker's journal naa issued fortnightly at fl.OO 
per annum ; duts is weekly, at S2.{>0. Each sub- 
scriber to the former, therefore, will receive the ftill 
number of papen to which ha is eudtled, but at mors 
frequent intervals. Meanwhile we shall eodeavoi so 
to lutereat them in the weekly reading which we shall 
aend them about musical matters, that tbey shall 
miss nothing of what they have found valuable in 
their furmei paper, white the;' shall gnin a greater 
quantity and variety of matter. To this end we ehall 
labor to adapt onr paper somewhat to their peeullai 
demands, by more frequent treMment of the prwdcol 
topJDs in which the; have been Inleiesled. Throagh 
tbeae columns, too, the words of their old teacher 
will (we bare reason to trust) occasionally reach them. 



PHiLUAiutONtc Concepts. — Mr. Zerrahit 
«ras cheered on Saturday night by a la^pr 
audience jnd a mom Bubatantial response to bis 
unsparing efforts to gmlify tlie love of Gne iostru- 
tuental music, fet it was ooly tbe Melodeon 
tbat was full; iCshould have been the Music Hall. 
The programme ministered acceptably to papular 
Bi well as to high tastes, as follows : 

1-B(hth B;m|>h>my, In P ma)Dr, Bntboven. 

ru. Tmbbo dl UlnDtUo^— IV. ADtfn •Ivut. 

l--(lcwi<Ca^iaiil>>lbraHTIiiUn, Anit. 

Herr Eduira HolleDhuHr. 
S— Selwnii boa BjnphDuy Mo. 3, ia«Neh,) Haddmhu. 

4~-Omtnn Io Bjnn'ii '' Uanfrsd,'' H. Sabimatim. 

Bn Maud UgUmhoHr. 

.AiknWrt. 

With Si*m tot TmmpM, VMamnlki, and Obof, bv 

■Mr*. HaU-kiU. W FiM and Dt Ht«a. 
>vtK«f*; "Hulha," (Bj nqimt,) IlotDW. 



Wa heartily thank Mr. Zsrbabn for that 
Eighth Symphony, which we have not beard fbr 
several yeart. Itn fine imaginative, happy move- 
ments, were rendered vilb much truth and deli- 
cacy. It was refreshing both to sense and soul ; 
and though its form is smaller, its mood less ear- 
nest, its character more joyous and Haydn-like, 
and less tending (o the sublime, than moBt of 
Beethoven's other Bymplionies, yet it bears 
truly as any of them the stamp of genius and of 
deep experience, and posBCEBCsa peculiar interest, 
when we think of auch a gush of delicious ann- 
sbine coming from tbe inmost soul of one, irho 
could not know swA joy, had be not been e 
great a nllerer and a* grand a chancier And 
geoius as Beethoven. It ia bis opu« 93 ; he wi 
it in big dark days. Yet from beginning to end 
it iaaamach a "Joy" symphony as the "Choral" 
— only in a different sense, more purely joyoui^ 
the simple, spontaneons expression of a bappy 
moment, and not the crowding of a whole life's 
meaning and result into a sympbony. That 
second movement expresses a more pnre and per- 
fect happiness than almo.it any piece of Inatm- 
mental music which we can now recatl, and it is 
wholly different frcra Moiirt or Haydn, imply- 
ing vastly greater depth of nature than the 1i 
at all events. This Allegretto Kherxando never 
fails to charm to the demanding of a repetition. 
Indeed » perfect is i^ charm that it ends or 
pectedly, and the mind must havo more. Tbe 
Hinnetto is'somewhal Haydn-like, and M 
the themes of the first Allegro ; but the working 
np, the treatment, the instrumentation, show an 
inimitable ma.itery and grace. In tbe Finale 
joy runs riot in nnaontainable ccstaoy and play 
of poetic &ncy. Here, aa ia th» Allegretto, is 
revealed an element in Beethoven, not perhaps 
exactly fair}--like, bat romantic in such a way ai 
to suegest comparison or contrast with the fairy 
vein of MendelBsohn. It indeed transports you 
far more, into a yet more marvellous realm of 
fine imaginary existences, and has altogether 
more that is wholesome and akin to Shakspeare, 
thaa Mendelssohn's "SSdaunimer Night's Dream" 
music. We do not Buppose that Beethoven de- 
signed anything of that sort ; but does he not in 
this Symphony reveal a faculty, a genius, wUcb 
might posubly be&t Mendelssohn upon hi« own 
ground ? And do we not find somethiug analo- 
gous to the Shakspearian universality and power 
of going out of himself and living in bis croatiotu, 
in genius which can produce works so different 
SB the Symphony in C minor and this joyous and 
imaginative No. 8— this Iset, too, at a time whan 
life was anything but joyous outwardly? 

The Scherzo from Menilelsrohn'a "Scotch" 
Symphony, one of tbe moat bright and riant of 
tone-pictureB. waa only lees brigbt afler BoeC- 
hoveo ; yet it was fascinating and finely pUyed. 

Of Schumann's overture to "Manfred" we 
know not what to say. The imprcsMOn of » 
single hearing does not remain so dizitinctly on 
the mind as to warrant an opinion, still less >n 
attempt Io cbaracterizp. We certainly followed 
it through with great interest, and found nothing 
to lessen the rwpcct with which we have thus far 
listened to everything of S;;huminn'ii that has 
been proiluved here- Naturally resembling some- 
what (in the feeling of the compoaition) the 
" Faust" overture by Wagner, It did not impress 
us quite as Ibrcibly; but it did leiive a. strong 
desire to hear it played again. 



— oFimTnr 
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Mr. Mollenhaubb's moct tkilful Tirtnomt^ 
npon tbe Tiolin iigaiii reaped its Abundant harvest 
of appUuw. Hie thing wai admiraUy doae, if it 
were worth the doing. He antwered but one 
eocore, and then reir reaMnably, vith bat two or 
three Taristioni of the " Camiral." The Schn- 
beH Serenade, for orcbestra, waa nicelj played. 
Were we to apeak critically of tbe arrangement, 
we ihonld mj that the f ioIoDcello alone of the 
three ioMniiiMnlt can filly nng luch a melodj. 
What poetic lorer would aerenade hi* mittren 
with atniaipet? And then tbe hantboy, while 
true to the partorat idea of tbe ktve-iick ibep- 
herd'a oaten reed, ia not tbe Tcnce for ao nnodem, 
iotelleclaal and colliTBted a etyle of serenade as 
Schubert's. This by way of parenthesis, while 
we own tbat the three aoloials all made the most 
of which their task admitted and approved them- 
selves fine player*. " Martha," ("6y requetl,) 
is not an overture which lends much to elevate 
the public taste ; its sentimental horn melody ia 
weak and common-place, the rest but rhythmical 
jiDgle. It was played well, was enjoyed much 
(we do not doubt) by many, and we will not 
quarrel with their pleasare in il, if that be the 
condition of our getting belter things in the same 
evening. 

On the whole tbe concert was the best of tbe 
season. The fifth and, last is announced for next 
Saturday (March 7) ; we trust it will be given in 
the Mufic Ball, and that a much larger audience 
than we have yet seen will reward Mr. Zerrahu's 
indefatigable and excellent exertions. 

IIahdei. and Haydn Society.— Costa's ora- 
torio, " Kli," was performed again on Sunday 
evening, before a eonsidenibly larger audience ; 
and yet not large enongb, we regret to leam, to 
warrant another repetition. Tbe worst effect of 
this may be to discourage the Society from giving 
other compo»tioni of more mark. We are bound 
to have the Re^ient, however, on the retani of 

TOALBBRO. 

Of the merit of this second performance we 
could only repeat what we said of the first. The 
chomsea and the accompaniments went admirably. 

The charm of Miss Hawlkt'b pure and ample 
rendering of the mosic of Samuel was not 
diminished ; it is a great pleasure to hear anything 
so perfectly in character, so chastely exprescuve 
and free Irom all trick of display, even if the 
vmce be not of the most powerful and brilliant. 
Saving the lowest contralto, however, it was 
powerful ertovgh, and truly sweet and mu«cal. 
Mrs; LoMa tang tbe bright song: I wili extoi thet, 
even more effectively than before. Eli's faults 
were still uncnred- The tenor of Ur. Adaub 
and tbe baritone of Mr. Wilde improve upon 



Of the compontion itself, too, we fiinnd our 
first imprenion in no way essentially changed. 
To much of it we listened with undimioidied 
interest ; some parts come out with mora decided 
Ibrce and beaoty, as those Mendelaohn^ih 
)bornses,sncha*: The Lord u good, a ilroitglutld 
In the dag of trwMt, Sc, which u quite feUdtom 
ji its theme and truly a beauiifhl chorus; and 
■ome rf the larger fiigues, one of which, especially, 
Ae concluding HaUelujah, with its exulting mattoe, 
inpressed us much iDOra than it did before. And 
If to the Mngolar phenoanenoii of the German 
m-Italian character of most of tbe music (being 
vritten by an Italian), we have to make some 



deduction from die statement; vre did become 
aware, in nuuiy of the instrumental ritonuU and 
symphonies, of a certain dramatic style, that 
unacked not a little of the currfint Italian open 
stage. 

The production of the work is truly creditable 
to the Society, and it is wall worthy to be heard 
several times. 

Mekdelbbohn Quintette Club. — The 
Chickering Saloon was completely filled on Tues- 
day evening, and tbe concert vras the most inter- 
esting of tbe seaAm, embracing the fbHowing ex- 
cellent selections : 



1— QsmM Vn. ], 




. - In A, Of 

IB. (Bnt llms.) 

MIk Vouh nod Ui! Eniimio. 

AI]F£n madanlD^AdiEiD— Bohnw— Flult, Pniu. 

Wo have never before derived so mnch pleas- 
ure irom the vocal portion of (be entertainment, 
whether as regardstbeselectionior the execution. 
Miss Doakb's voice and style more than justified 
tbe good impression which they m«de in the two 
eoocerta of the Orpbeos Club ; perhaps the place 
was better suited to her. Schubert'a music to 
Goethe's Mtine Ruh ittt Am, &c., with the per- 
petual spinning wheel figure in tbe accompani- 
ment, seizes the true passion and spirit of the 
song ; she sang it with soch artistic delicacy and 
fbrvor that she was obliged to sing again, when 
she caused still more delight by giving ^n Eng- 
lish) the same composer's charming ■■ Barcarole." 
Mr. DnBBKT. accompanied. In Hocart's Doee 
Sono, with the introductory recilaliTe, and the 
duet from Idomenee, she added fine dramatic 
verve and expresnou to very correct and finished 
vocalization. Mise Doaoe had formerly, and may 
yet at times be liable to a tendency to sharp in 
her ringing ; but this she successfully avoided on 
Tuesday evening, at well as at the Orpheus con- 
certs. A certain shrill and too penetrating qual- 
ity, also, which wu Mice felt in herjhigher notes, 
is now hap^Hly snbdned and softened, white the 
freshness, elasticity and delicate ffexilnlity of her 
organ remain ; to which it added a peculiar 
charm of refinement and good taste. She is 
now one of our very best soprano ungers, and 
does great credit to her teacher, Mr. Ereiss- 
UANN. Why do we never hear her in our ora- 
torios and larger concerts? Mr. Ereissmaon's 
share in the duet was very perfect; he seems to 
have g»ned in sweefneas and fulness of voice, 
while for every physical defect of organ he makes 
up in a small room by the artistic style and ex- 
pression of his singing. 

The instrumental pieces were all excellent 
Tbe Cherubini Quartet suffered in its first move- 
ment (ss did certain passages in the Beethoven 
Quintet) from something of a wiry and false 
sonnd of tbe hi^iest violin tones; but generally 
the renderings were qnile satistactory. That 
Cherubini Qoartet, as we come to it agun, strikes 
us as a little hard and over-elaborate in its first 
and last movements ; the Largetto and Scherio 
are charmingly original. Bpohr was like himself, 
only in one of his best moments ; tbe new Inte^ 



mexio from Mendelssohn gave us a tomewbat 
new phase of hit fkiry vein, and quite a fnah 
and taking one. But it wat reserved for the 
glorious <dd Beethoren Quintet to make the 
]rfeasnre of tbe evedng complete ; with only (be 
exoeption of a high note or two, it went finely ; 
and we were reminded that we have heard too 
little of Beethoven's Quintet and Quartet music 
this winter. 

Only one more oT the eight concerts remains, 
and that will take place on the 10th of March. 

Orchebtbai. Umow. — At the last Aflemoon 
Concert we were disappcnnted in not bearing the 
Eighth Symphony repeated ; but we were richly 
compensated by an earlier Beethoven Symphony, 
the Na 3, in D, which by the grandeur of its 
introduction, tbe fire of its first Allegro and its 
Finale, tbe divine majesty and beauty of its 
Andante, and perfectly pastoral joy and frolic of 
in Scherzo and Trio, still holds a place among his 
great works. It is common to speak of it as 
belonging to his Haydn period and as showing 
still the manner of Haydn; but nothing that 
Haydn ever wrote can stir tbe soul to such depths, 
or indicatet ancb force and fire of genius. Tbe 
orchetira did their work well, and the attention of 
tbe very targe audience was remarkable. 

Tbe remainder of the programme was alt light: 
a violoncello solo, played by Jukoniceei., a 
Lanuer Waltz, the overture to " Stradella," Zer- 
rshn's " Trovatore Quadrille," and a Potpourri, 
called UtheroU utuf mrgendi (everywhere and 
nowhere. 



A ffint t» Gludn. 
Mb. EditOb : — I think no man of middle age 
can have failed to notice the great depreciation 
of our church choirs, especially in the country, in 
cne respect, namely, in their power of singing 
full, flowing melody. Twenty-five yean ago, 
however defective ow singers may have been in 
other respects, fhere was hardly a little country 
meeting-house in which yon could not hear the 
trebles carrying their part with great freedom and 
ease in soch tuoes as " New Sabbath," >' Effing- 
ham," " Bothwell," and, others, where the melodic 
phrases ran np to F and G. But now I seldom 
hear a note above D and E, and these geueraUy 
are given with a sort of half-confident manner 
that makes tbe ear constantly await notes an 
e^th or quarter of a tone flat Have the powers 
of our soprani degenerated 7 Are there no longer 
such good voices as qt|r fathen and mothers poa- 
seased? No, nr, this is not the case at all; there 
never were better rnces in any age or eoantry 
than our own New England possesses. I find 
the cause in the irant of cultivating and develop- 
ing the vffice. At the " Old Fdks* Concerts," as 
they are called, we hear the oM tones, however 
high they run, long with as much eaae as ever, 
and this simply beonae by practice the dngera 
have learned to use their powers npon the high 
notes. In thedaysoftlieold"Bridgewater"and 
"Handel and Haydn" coUectioBs, and of the 
" Village Harmony," a full flowing mc4ody was 
thought almost a neceflity in a psalm tune, and 
every ringer instinctively learned to nse hit or 
her vocal powers in such a manner as to ring 
those melodies with efiiect Of late years a sort 
of namby pamby, hum.drum, sickly, sentimental 
tune has been b vogue, and as this sort gf thing 
seldom requires the tenor to rise above D or £, 
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then in nothing to call forth the apper notea ol 
the rmn. Hence, through want of callare, the 
individual rinjieH depreciate, and the conw- 
qoence ii a fnllinft off in the choir codectivel}'. 

Now, tir, I wish to UTffi opon alt onr chcnn the 
Botxmtj of their apendini more or lea of the 
time at their rehcamla in ringing monc which 
will call out their voiceB upon the hifih notet, and 
teach them lo sustain with eaae and effect the foil 
flowinji nntodies of a better etaw of tnoet than 
those now in rogue. If we go on at the pretent 
rate, in a few jreen it will be ta rare ao event to 
hear a choir rinf a melodj, as it has, b1b« '. already 
become to hear a tone in the minor mode, de- 
centlj auDg. Toon lespedfiill;, 

A LovBR or Pbalhopy. 



Old HDNsaxD AOiiir.— We nni pleaicd to flnil 
in the lut namber of the Uatie^ Btmaa a paragraph 
(videnttj from the pen of Dr. Uuon, in replf to oar 
Diarist's qnery, a few weeki since, as to the fact of 
a cop; of the " Old Hunllredlli " of the date "IB4B" 
haTtnic been fonnd in Lincoln Cattiednil, Letters 
from R«r. Hr. Havergal give the date 1 iH. Dr. 
Maioa hat a copy from the ;ear 156T, The oldest 
cop7 mentioned ia Mr. HaTcr^l'* tnterenint; his- 
tor7 of the tune ia from IHl, and the oldest copies 
fonnd bj onr Siariit are ooe of lUO and one of 
1599. 

The men date of this one psalm tnne is of small 
importanre, but as U is the reptesentative of what 
was once the popular and almoat excln tire Protes- 
tant mostr, to Bk the era of the tnnt is dF mach im- 
portance In tanstcal htttor;. 



Puniest ^hlt-4{Iisi. 

The Complimentarr Concert to onrverjdceerring 
anist,Mrp. J. H^LoNfiyni)! take place at Chtcker- 
inn's lUs'avuiipjraiMl will be a'n cxcetlcai aflslr. 
Tirketa enough were snbscribed for early in the week 
to almMt crowd the hall ; it ia to be hoped that " a 
few more" reieain for others of her nanj friends 
and admirers. 8be wilt sing three oF her best pieces, 
viz : Prenit per me, bj Doniietli, the Komania from 
" Tell," and Moiert's Parto matu ka sua, with clar- 
inet obligato. . She will be assisted, too, by Mr. 
Pabkbr, pianist, and the Handelstohn Qainietto 
Club, who will play a Qaartet by Beetboren, and 
favorite selections from Mendelssohn and Onslow. 

ADE1.A1DB Fbillipps IS In town, and will g;iTe 

ns B concert Mokoah, the organist, and Gdidi, 

the tenore, hare also some show of their art in pre- 
paration fbr as. Of the times and the seasons we 
an not yet notified. 

So we are not 10 faB*e''Bti" again at present; nor 
anything else of the oratorio kind until Thalberg 
comes (aboat the middle of March). Bnt there is a 
hopeful pnjec* on het, fitly emanating From the old 
Hatwld and Haydn Society, of assembling the mu- 
sicians IVom all about and holding a grand three 
days mnsical Festival in Boston, after the manner of 
those tn England and Oennany. Three entire ora- 
torios an talked of, and perhaps concerts in the 
evenings. Ms; we itiggest that, instead of lires 
oratorios (which only John Bull can dieeat in one 
week), one of the days be conieerated to Beethoven's 
"Choral Symphony "! It is due to the honor of 
Boetoo, after all the sneen provoked by onr Beet- 
hoven Statoe Festival, not to let another year put 
withoat prodnclng that sublime work, with orchestra 
and clioral parts endre and on a worthy scale ; and 
whalHwiter lime. could Im cbosen than aotdi a Festi- 
val, should it be bronght ebontt Mr. Zibrabb's 

Ual concest w to be given in the Unaie Hall, next 
Saturday aveoing ; end what is more, he haa seoured 



the great attractien of Ae OeraMn prima doana, 
Mme. JoiiAmaKK, who will probably aing some fine 
operatic scene from HoaiTt, tempi of Scliubert, Ac, 
(■Ithoueh the piecea are not Iblly determined.) The 
Symphony will be the glorious one ia C hj Schu- 
bert. Mr. Zerrahn's concerts heve not yet begun to 
remnnerate hira ; in going to the Mosic Hall and 
enmging Johaniuen he aMames a heavy expente ; 
and if these superior attraction* in themselves are 
not enough, it is at least a duty whirh oar music- 
lovers owe ID one who ha* done so mnch for them, 
to give him a brim-fnll house. 

Musical Matinife* an i^tllnjF into fashion in New 
Tork. Teslerday. at 3 P. 3L, Hen- Ooldbeck, the 
pianist, was to give "Badtals" in classical and 
modem mniic at the Bpinplft" Inalltnte, assisted by 

Mile. Dn Rnoon, Otto Fedbr and Doehlbk 

A play founded on Goethe's "Fanst" has been pro- 
duced at Laura Reene's Theatre, "wiih Spohr's 
music." "Wbo the denoe Jonathan Birch, Esq. 
(the Twnon annoanced ai the translator) may be," 
the TKbtnie " with its limited knowledge of Americnn 
aotliors," does not venture to say, bnt does sny that 
he has sadly burlesqued Oosthe; and as lo the mnsie 
having been written by Spohr, the same paper iidds '■ 
"We should not have thoaj;hl it" By the way, 
Spohr's mnnic wns not written to GorOa't " Faust," 
bnt to a poor libretto by Bernard, a Tienna poet, 
fonnded merely on the old Fanat legend, and first 
piven at Pmgne before 1818. This play had the run 
of Europe for some thirty yean. Fossihty it is this 
poem, and not Ooelhe's. that now undergoes the 
Bidi... 

At one of a series of those simple evening parties 
hen catlad " Socisbles," (the rule of wbtch is that 
each family entertains the others in its tnm in sny 
mode it may dsvlse,) we found that ransic was the 
order of the evening. Barely it is not often that si 
any Dh^sI concert we an treated to a programme 
quits so fine aa this: 



3— All*: Nimdifiin,tlm " (niwHS dl ilM,' 

4-l(a>(Hii«u ChoplD 

fi— 8oD«...... .... .Robtrt Frus 

B— ADifiBte tna riTM SjmvIioBr {IH Rmr huds), BrAhnm 

7— Bcmp, a*,hH-,-*,*. 

a— TvD-pirt flung, HndtliHhn 

9.-'8ail|S,. ........ ...Fnni 

10— 8ou(a,iii r, violin ud piano, Bntbovia 

The execution, too, was worthy of the programme ; 
our friend SoauLTts was the violinist; all the rest 
was the contribation of young lady Bmateurs. 

Our townsman, Habbisoit HiLI-abIi, is singing 
acceptably in Iroland, as will be seen by tlie following, 
from the llliulnted Neiat : 

Mias Cathbbirb Hatb* at BeLrAST. — Miss 
Catherine Hayes it on a tour hi Ireland, accompanied 
by Mile. Con:11i (contTBlto). Signor F. Lablache 
(bsTTtone), and Signor Millardi (tenor); and 1^ IMr. 
0. A. Oiborne, composer and pianist, as conductor. 
The Belfait papers state that Miss Haves was 
enthnsisttlcally received in that town. The grand 
Bcena and ana, "Softly lighs the voice of evening," 
was given delightfully, evincing by every note she 
sang the beauty, richness, and power of her voice in 
all its ranges. Signor Millardi then followed, in 
aria, •' Bel Morata." Applause, hearty and sustained, 
rewarded this gentleman in his performances during 
the evening. After this solo Miss Hsyes again 
anpeared.and in her charming style sang '* The Last 
Boss of Summer," which was encored. She re-ap- 
peared, and delighted her admiren with " 'The harp 
that once tlirongh Tare's halls." Mile. I^relli next 
sang the cavaiina, "In queiio semplicc," by Doni- 
ietli, and Has warmly applsaded for the sweet and 
agreeable siyle in which she rendered it. The first 

G.n oF the programme was concluded with a duo by 
iss Hayei and Signor Lablache, "Signorina in 
laniB freita," from " Don Pasquale." AAeran inter- 
val of some ten minutes tbe second pan of the per- 
formance commenced with a dno, ** VersatemI del 
vino," by Lablache and Millardi. Miss Hayes 
then sang " Home, sweet home," and, in canipliance 
with an enthusiastic encon, she gave "Coming 
through the rye." 



Of Mme. Oabiarioa, the new priiBa do 
engaged. For the opening of tbe new Opera Hoaae in 
Philadelphia. FUxgerald, wbo was preaent at i 
rehearsal (of Trovatort), says : 

She is (we should suppose] about twenty.eight — 
slightly above the medium height — her face is open, 
Frank and expressive — her manners ere easy, lady- 
like, and wetl-sssured. At first sight, she is plain- 
looking, quite so— but, familiarity wi h her counte- 
nance heicbtens its expTession and enhances its in- 
terest. We should not like to express a positive 
opinion ss lo her merits ns a singer — yet, we will 
say, that all onr predilections are in her favor. Her 
voire is peculiarly and delighlFutly sympathetic- 
it iH clear, fresh, strong, flexible, true — she has It en- 
tirely under control, so thorough is her cultivniion. 
She sings easily, runs up and down the scale like a 
ransry-hird, and she has very considerable compass; 
but it Is not her voice, or her person, or her manner, 
that so entirely captivates — it is her sympathy with 
the sentiment of her aathor; she sings eon sfi en tlons- 
ly, with much feeling and expression. Perhaps she 
is the mo!t ■ympatheiic singer we have ever heard. 

This opening was to take place Wednesday even. 
ing, with Maretiek as conductor; Mile. Aldihi, (and 
not Hiss Phiilippii), to sing Aineena; BxisitOLi, 
Ahodio, &Ci in the other r&Ies. 

Mnsical humbug seems to be as rife as ever. We 
have received the programme to a coneert given 
week in Lowell, by " Kirmailaga, the young Prin- 
cess of Delhi," with a biography apOD the back ; the 
hill inclades the Duet from Norma, by " Princess of 
Delhi and Lady of Lowell," " Star Spangled Ban - 
nor," by the Princess, and a variety of pieces ii 
which the names of Setter, Schnltie, and variou 
Boston aniils fignre. 

Boston can boast by fiu- the largest musie-publisb- 
ing establishment in this couatry: that of Ou 
Ditbob & Co. Their catalogue (in the words of 
the 2Vanscr(p() exhibits a list of opwards of 300 
music books, and £0,000 pieces of sheet mosle. 
These era all of their own publication, and comprfae 
Methods of Instruction for the voice, and for every 
instnunBDt.CoUBGtioiM of mtisio. Aaooff <ha latter 
are all the best Operas, OraMika, and Matsei. 
addition to these, their. slock •aahsMB) At pat 
tions oF every music house In this country. Tbe 
hotisc bai been established for itearly a quarter of a 
century, and is enabled to supply nnmerons bi 
and pieces of sheet mnsIe which cannot be fonnd at 
any other place, and which an geneiBUy supposed 
to han long since passed out of prist. This enter- 
prising 6rm will soon erect a laife and splendid 
store, spedaily arranged for their basinets. Tbe 
site selected is on Washington street, three estates 
soath of Winter street, and extending through to 
Jackson place. The location is an admirable OM, 
and the establishment will doubtless be an honor to 
Boston. 

The London AMemeiua is eoncatned. lest C(,aKA 
SCHDVARK sbonld wcBr out her welcome lo England; 

We understand, by a letter fron OemMnT, that 
Madame Schnmann intends to visit London again 
this year, and we fear with something like a llxed 
"mission," to habituate ns to music of IIm braim- 
enctery school, — since we ere told that of hile she 
has gone the length of performing. In one oFMozart's 
Oyncerlot, eadaaia wriiien by Herr Brahms, which 
are described by a correspondent as "feverish, inc~ 
bcrent, and traly ugly." Worse taste than thi . 
knowing as we do what the style of Herr Brahms ia, 
it would be hard to imagine. 

'' BaraAaU" is the odd title of auewliiter«ryend 
Musical Joumal, publisbed monihly at Portage dty 
in Wisconsin. It assures us that a host of Ibrera of 

music ere springing op upon the prairies We see 

our old "Germenia" friend, Caat Sbbtb, men- 
tioned SI the gcnentl director of the Philadeli^iB 
" Oermania Orchestra" concert*. Mr. Smox Haa- 
•LBB is the lesder. Tbe concerts, given by day- 
light, are very popular. 
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BOSTON IMUSIC HALL. 

TBI Finn AND LAST Or TBB 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 

Will ba glno OD 

Saturday Erening, Uaroh 7th, 1857, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

Bladane BERTHA JOHANNSEN, 

The Oreat Frlmn Soimft, 
mil miki bar FIRST (ppMnDcc In BoiIflB. 

OT-A llinll«liinnili«ri>r iliigle tli^keU, It M Hch, n»7 tn 

bad hC (tu printlpal mmle ntoni, PurkagH or i tirkeCi, 8B. 

Doon span M SK ~Cannrt to commtDCi milk o'llnrk. 

OARI. ZRRRAHN, Director - - — 



ElhlbltlOD ii 



PSSjtfiirM pi^y o-ron tjss. 

A SILVER PRIZE UKDAL 
Wu »ud«l for [hcH PluDa K Ih« lul On-il 
BaRDD, la ODrnptllLloD vltb thi brai miiken In 

A BRONZB UBDAL, 

gin run uil ptrfMt udalWctlan. 
Wueroami 339 WniUngtaiL Bt., enmarWait Bt., 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

AT JAIU3 W. TOSE'S, No. 3SS WASHIKOTON STREBT. 



COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 

Thi Mcndi or Hn. LoD( bin Wgdfred to hrtiCompU- 
nontOTConttrt, which will b4 glim on 8«lurd»y BnBinc, 



WuUogl 



RdhkII & RicbiirilHiik, No. ttl 



uOhDoUii 



ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Tb« lUwn Soclol; nspeclfully InlOnn Uia mnilal pubUe Uut 

lh6ywlll|iTeii8,riMor 

"WSDNESDAIT AB'TEBNOOBT OONOXBTB, 
At tba BOSTON HC31C RALL. emicnelng oo V>dii«Uy, 
tba Hth or Jinoiij, 1»J. Thtni irill U i lui> Orehstn, 



!• opcD ■! 3 ; Good 



I. VftOr, Baaalik Bleh- 
muniaet it B o'clock. 



WOl Boon bs Poblished: 

COOKK'B CBI.BBRATBD METHOD OF MMfi- 

I JfO* A DHw Kod loipiOTtd adltlob 
WOTRCCTIOWS FOH THE aERHAN COW- 

CBBTUf A, with ■ Colkctlaa c( popolu uulo uiund 

Ibr tbtX laBtnjmaDC. 
In Pr«a* i IN KTRVOTIOns FOR THE ERG- 

UBH CONCERTIHA. 

Oliver Dttion * Co., IIG WuIihcIihi BI. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

r'iO!ioreb...,HolH»18tf»t,Bo*in. 



n-oBUAL mrszoAii inst i t u te. 

rnHI i»it t»no of thli Wghlj ID' ■ • 

A comsKDce In Nonb KodlDi, H 
third d>T of Jnni nait, and coodDi 
■—-■•-— lUonofWar 



>« li tba pn)iaratlOD r 



idocad^, tba 
^ Mka. ItJOb- 

iniul«lpRi|aiiloi],*Bd IhoKingb InWrueiion and tnlnlni In 
tba Ibcorr ami pnctl» or tba uE. 

Clionlw, (iring putlcalan, mar bt ohuined fnaof ai- 
P«ua, by addcei^g Konoal UudcAl IniUtuu, Nonh B«dbig 
"S*; , ,. LOWELL MASON. 

'"■ "■ * QEORGE ?, ROOT. 



SIOITOa AVOU8TO BEaiDELABI 

Oivei lutrngUon ti\ Uagiag. 

RcddcaoB Bo, s« Plnnkncr Btrttt. 



OTTO DBESBL 

Oin* InitraetlaB on [ha PIANO, and ma. ba iiliTi— id at 
KlcbaidaoD'iUailealKlcIianta. TaTma,H0p.,qaart«orS4 
laaaon>,lwoftwaak; WOperqnarUrortaiiin^'onaT™^ 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

totjiK tf tjit :piiimi BiiJi Ringing, 

IT. 8. HOTEIi. 



Novello's. Cheap MUSIC, 

O (Imported from Englind) 

3 ^ 9 > Broadway, N.T, 

NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

tok tu vimmion or 

MUSICAJ. KNOWI-.EDGE. 
HEW VOITIHES MOW READY: 

TOLCHE VU. 

Berlin'i Treatise on Hodem Infltrnmentation 
and OrchMtratlon, 

CaoUlolDf na aiaet tibia er th< nnpua, ■ ikateb of tha 
UMbuiim, ud Mndj of Iha qulllr oT (ona (ifnitn) and 
aipnulna cbancMT oT nriooi Icitrnmanta; tdgetliar 
with a large niunbar of eximpln la Kora, ^m tba pro- 
doeUoDi of tha graalfet Haa^an, and rctnn aoma anpnb- 
lllbad work! of (ha Author. Supar-royd ocUtd, boaod 
in wbola cloth, prica SS. 

voLrMB vm. 

Dr. Crotch's Elements of Ktuical Composition, 

Wllblba mnilcal aianplaa pnparlrEiwiblnd with tha tut. 
Tba Bfoatcal Bxamplai rarisad bj Tbomaa Pickariog. — 
(Fonnar prica, M 3E.| Is paper vnppen, •! IS. Vj 
mall, SI 20. 

Volume* of this Seriei alraady Isaued: 

Vol.1. CbamMil'a Coon larpolot and Ingiw fl es 

1. Dr. Mari'i GaDatal Uoalcal loitrootloD 1 eS 

8. F«tla on Choir and Cboroa SioglDg 38 

*. Moiart'i SocelBol Tboroagb Bail gchocJ 

t. Calal'i Traatlaa on HanBony 

6. Albrechlabirgac'i Collectad WrlUnga on Tbonngh 
Baa, Harmonj and Conpoaltlon, ror SalC-lutroetion. 
Vol. 1, Ha 



J. C. D. PARKER. 

InBttuttoi at t\t pUno-J^aitt, ®rj«n ft ftwmonj, 



3 QA 



WARD PLAOE 



J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDBXCE, 38 INDIANA PLAOE, BOSTON. 
reai Rlchardaoo'a Uulcal Eichangt, Wi WaaUngUm It. 



O. AHDa£ &> CO., 
Depot of Foreign and Ameriean Mutit, 

806 CBEBTNUT STREBT, PUILADSLPHIA, 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 
OZl.ca-,A.3S- EITTXX<£>SZt., 

WESCFIBLD, MASS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

/^IVM^Inrtrncdon^onJlw VIOLIN, the PIANO- FOBn, 



>a,No. 1 



la THEORY OF U 



. Addraaa at hli nal. 



•ATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MumAwtory, 37S tVaafatacts^ 8U«ct, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IDIPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN KIVSIC, 



NOVELLO'S MUSia STORE, 
see Broodwor, ir«w Tork, 

as Daan nraat, Soho BQuara, and H Pooltrj, LOBdOD. 



Piano-Foyte Instraotioit. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Idta at St, Paul'a ChDreb,) 

OROAHIBT of BBCOITD FREBBTTERIAH O] 

ALBANT, K. T. 



J. H. HIDLET, 

tu BROADWAI, ALDANT. 



ZX.A.X.rjSX, DA-TriS dc CO. 



Grand, Farlor Grand, 



9| and Square 

fPIHNO FORTES, 



PATENT SnSPENSION BRIDOB AND OBANB ACTION. 

409 'WashiDi:ton Street, Bobiob, 

(Naar Eojlilon Hukat.) 



CHICKERINO & SONS, 

MANCVACTIIIUERS or 

FAT£MT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

01 BVEBE DKBCRIPTION. 

WABEBOOniS, 

Bj^^^JBC^StTXC ' B * m iwi b^ t ""in 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr» BOSTON. if 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 



C. BBEVSinO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BR0ADW4T-. KBW TORK, 

Dipot of ErardU Grand Piano*. 

OUODLATINQ HtlBIOAL LIBEAET. 
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lnclDdIng,fnnalimataUma— 1. Critical BarWwiIafOoncaita, 
OntorioagOparai; witkUmalj Analfaaaof thanoMblaWnU 
parfcrmed, acooData of their Compoaan, te. a. NoHca of 
New Moala. S. Hiulcal Nowa ftom all parta. 4. Coma. 
pondanoa from Diuiea) panooa and plioa, E. Baari aa 
BUBlcal Kjlea, gshooli, perlodl, anthort, eoopoalckiDi, In- 
•tniDunta, thaoriaa ; on Uuiical Education ; on UoaleiB lU 
MonI, Social, and Rallgloiu bearingi; on Hnalo In tha 
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TZD POWEB or BONO. 

A TBANSLATTON 7B0M BCHILLBm.* 
From rock]' cleft the torrent dukes, 

Down, donTi he cotan with thunder-iboclt ; 
The sturdy oifc beceith him criehei, 



And>l 



r rolls t 






Amued, o'erJDjed, with aire uid wonder 

The tntveller atops and guea round ; 
He be&ra the all-perrading thunder. 

But cannot tell Trom nhence the aonnd. 
Bo rolls the tide of Song, forerer, 
'Where mortal foot hath wandered narer. 
Leagued with the dreaded Powers above db. 

Who darkly spin life's slender thread. 
Who mh leiiit his power to move na ? 

Who can tha singer's spell erade? 
He Hermes' magic wand inherits. 

And charms the heart with influence tott 
Down to the realm of tortured spirits, 

Or bears it heaTcnwird aloft. 
On Fancy's airy ladder reeling, 
Swayed to and fto with giddy feeling. 
As when into the scrncs of pleasure 

Some dread disaster stalka along, 
With gtant-Iike, unearthly measure, 

And scatters terror tbTough ths throng: 
Hs strips at once the gay dela^on — 

This stranger from the other world ; 
The masks fall off in diie conHisloa ; 

Earth's greatness to the ground Is hnrl'd ; 
And before Truth's all-conquering mirror 
Withers each wort of sin and error;— 
So, Brery earthly burden spuming, 

Man's thon^ts at Music's bidding rise ; 
And, with immortal ardor bumiog. 

With godlike tread he walks the skies. 
The Gods as one of theirs embrace him; 

There must his daily troublers sleep ; 
Thither no destiny can chase him. 

Thither no earthly thing may creep ; 






10 charms him. 



And as the boy, with hopeless longing, 

When stolen ft-eedom yields no rest, 
Bnt home-thoughts to his heart keep thronging, 

Flies to his injnred mother's breast ; 
So Husie has ths power to charm as. 

When tum'd from Nature's simple truth ; 
From cold and foreign waya to warm us, 

With the old feelings of our youth. 
In Nature's arms. O I then we rest us, 
Where fVeeiing forms may ne'er molest us. 



Trsnilatel tv lUs J< 

Kozut'i Beciiiieiii. 



OULlBtCHEPF. 



The Oflertorium, th^t is, the prayer, ivhich in 
a Lalin mass inunediately precedes the taking of 
the bread and wine, Mozart has divided into two 
pieces : Domine Jan Chntte and Hottiat, each 
condnding with a fugae npon the words : Quoin 
oUm Abrahm. The Abb^ Stadler has told ua 
that it was a traditional practice among the Cath- 
olic toasters to treat this part of the text in the 
form of a regular Fugue, and Ihe Reqtaem of 
Cberubini also shows us that it ia castomarj to 
repeat this Fugue at the close of the Ofler- 
torium. 

No. S. The Domine,* so mournfully, evangeli- 
cally and majestlcall}' commenced b; the chorus 
voices, but with imitations in the orcheatra, (An- 
dante, 6 minor) presents a constant ace umnlal ion 
of ideas, and passes decidedljr into the fngued 
style in tbe Terse: Xe abtorbeat eat Tarlanu, 
with a vigorous accompaaiment in sixteenths, to 
serve as counter-subject to the voice parts. 
Upon this chorus follows a wonderful quartet of 
solo singers, which abo is regularly fugued, but 
upon another theme, which leads on step b; step 
to tbe no less nonderful Fugue upon Quant olim, 

• Text to No. 8: 

Domine Jesu Christe, Bex glorite, libera animat 
omninm ftdelium defUnctorum de ptsnis infemi at da 
profusdo lacn. 

Libera eaa de ors Leonia. Ne absorbeat eaa Tar- 
tarus, ne cadant in obecurum ; 

Sed signifer aanctus, Michael, repncaentet eaa in 



m olim Abrahie promisii 



njni ejua 



Lord Jesus Christ, King of glory, liberate ths souls 
of alt the faithful dead from the pains of hell and 
from the deep lake. 

Liberate them from the mouth of the Lion. Let 
not Tartarus swallow them, let them not fall into the 
dork; 

But let the holy standard-bearer, Michael, present 
them into the holy Light, 

Which thou didst promise formerly to Abraham 
and to his seed. 



whose commencement is marked by the coming 
in of tbe trombones. It is usual to change the 
Andant« here prescribed into an AUegro mod- 
trato, and I believe with reason. It wonid be 
hard for the performers to prevent being somewhat 
carried away by the sweep and exlraordinary Bra 
of this Fogoe, which is the most imposing and 
pathetic of all the church fugnes that I know. 
He coDnter-sobject is worked up in the orchestra 
with immense vigor ; the theme, contained within 
two bars of the voice parts, is in fact nothing bnt 
a redoabled exclamalion : Quam olhnAbrahcft 
Promiiudf Tbe development is as simple as 
possible ; but observe with what art; what genius 
the subject in the vocal bass (bars 15 and 3S) is 
more immediately calculated to call (brth the 
most touching answers in the upper vcnces, and 
how tbe simple thought of the song and the 
instrumentation fill out tbe Fugae without any 
interruption. It ia one whole ; the details are 
not observed ; a stream of fervent inspiration, 
which bears one irresistibly along with it, and 
then instantly disappears. 

No. 9. Tbe Hoatiai " is a Lsrghetto in E flat 
major, distinguished not only by the wonderfully 
beaulifal melody of its choral song, but also by 
Its excellent, we might Bay,pious choice of i-hordi. 
One cannot imagine a more devoutly Catholic, ft 
more holy, Christian prayer, than this No. 9 of 
Ihe Rnquiem. Paleslnna would not have i 
posed otherwise, had he known all that he did not 
know in regard to harmony. But since the 
prayer of a mass for the dead must always dis- 
tinguish ilsetf in some pass^e by a certain some- 
thing from all other cburch-like prayers, Mozart 
has intermingled the deep humiliation and com- 
posure of bis Hoiticu with periods of a pathetic 
character and a more modern turn ; yet rince 
the instrnmental figure adopted from the outset, a 
very animated syncopated figure, does not change, 
the nnity of the piece remains untouched, in 
spite of the heightened expresaion in tbe vocal 
melody, which soon retams to its first steady 
movement, and ends with a pause. 

I beg my readers to consider the passage of 
the Hottiat criticized by G. Weber (23d lo 36th 

• Teat to No. »: 

Hostias et precea tibi, Domine, laudis offerimus. 
Tu luEcipe pro aniraabua illis, quarum hodie memo- 



Offerings of prayer and praise, Lord, we bring 
to Xhea. Do Thou espouse the cause of those souls, 
whom we to-day hold in remembrance. 

Cause, O Lord, that tbey may pass from^death to 



Which Thou didst promise to Abraham, Ac. 
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re). It ii tublime — no more, no leis. How 
coulil he fail (o rcmnrk, that what he haa pleaseii 
(for nliat rrasoD I know not) to reproach with 
nnal^ady moTement, lo-w'it, that yery common 
thing in TOcal music, (he leap of the octave, it 
never here the melodic feature which strikes the 
ear most sensibly? The renson in obvious. It is 
■imply that the melody i» here found in the 
orchi^slra, and that the iojlrumental figure, in 
traverun;; all the inlerrals of the chord, one after 
another, Gila op the thasrn between (he octaves 
exeruled by the soprano. 

No. 10. Sanclw. Here melodic design, har- 
mony, modulation, inslnimGntntion, all is grand, 
all is truly lacred within the few h:irs of the 
Adagio, and there can be no doubt that this 
nomber would have to be placed among the mo!<t 
prominent conceptions of the work, if Mozart had 
bad lime 1o develop the Fugue of the lloxanna. 

No. 11. The Bened!ciu), (Andante, B flat, 
major) composed for quartet of Milo-singers, and 
with a melody in itself but little church-like, 
returns, nevertheleM, to the cbureh style by the 
learned forms of its development. Whether the 
voices move alone, or in imitation, or in compact 
chords, they present the thematic ideas vrith 
wonderful variety and in an enclianting manner. 
Observe, for instance, that paaiage in thirdi be- 
tween the soprano and tenor ; it is only a pas- 
sage in thirds and sixths; yet it extorts a cry of 
admiration. Throughout the whole the Sene- 
dielui is a prayer of aofC and touching solemnity, 
K work of uniform grace, and an admirable mas- 
terpiece of polyphonoDS style. That would be a 
grent deal to say of Siissmayer. 

No. 12. In the Agnua Dei, the twelfth and last 
number, (Larghetio, D minor) we rect^nixe the 
master in invention, and indeed still belter than 
we have rect^iaed him in the preceding piece 
in the working up. Who but Mozart could have 
iavented this sublime figure of the accompani- 
ment, in which are expressed all the majesty of 
(he lemple in its days of grief and mourning, all 
the grandeur of a parting ifhich religion has 
sanctified? Who else in the world, but the com- 
poeer who wrote under the inspirations of death 
itself, would have found out the foui^voiced pas- 
sage : Dona eit requiem, and the ritomel that fol- 
lows? The angels, as conductors of souls, seem 
in this prayer to pray for them.* One Tien 
ftilly jostified in saying, wiih the intelligent and 
learned critic, Marx, of Berlin, that " if Moiart 
did not make the Agnui, then whoever hat made 
il must without doubt be Mozart." 

How singular 1 we repeal again. Siissmayer, 
who gives hioueir out as the composer of the 
Sanclua, a sublime composition in the ten mea- 
sures of the Adagio — of the Btntdieitu, a won- 
derful compoeition, to say the very least, and of 
the Affnui, an angelic or even divine composition 
— Siissmayer avoids developing the Fugue of the 
Homnna, whose majestic subject ho twice intro- 
duces, and be arrives at the verse of the Agnui : 
El lux Merna Iveeai eit (where a new piece 
should have commenced, according to the plan 
adopted for the division of the text). Does Siiss- 
mayer know nothing better to do than to take up 
No. I again at the nineteenth measure, and end 
the work with the Fugue of the Kyrie applied to 



• The idea that MgelB beir the soul) of the de- 
paned to Ood, is expressed in the- Offeitorium : Std 
iign}fer tanctut Michael rtprtamtet ma in hietm 



the words : Cum tanetit lain in (etemam t 1 ask 
again, is not this the strongest and most striking 
of all conceivable moral proofs, that Sii^amayer 
was very careful not to introduce a single thought 
into his work as finisher, or ratber as enliiihtencd 
copyist, which did not belong to the master? 

,- tat Dvltlitl Jonnsl at Uu^, 

'' ' Hosio in the Poblio Schools. 

Mr. Editor;— It must be gratifying lo all 
who have at heart the advancement of musical 
science among us, to observe that ihe subject of 
" Music in the Public Schools" is attracting atten- 
tion. A recent correspondent of the Transcript 
{'■Educator") says: "That mu?jc maij be mnde 
a $tudy, most interesting and userul, there has 
been abundant proof in Ihe Boston fchools, in 
years pnst, &c." Now, weak and defective as the 
present system is, it would be dil1icull,Ilhink, for 
" Educator" or any one else to prove any deteri- 
oration from tho first. The fact i.*, from Ihe very 
outset, the thing lias been carried on without the 
slightest claim to thoroughness. A iludij it has 
necer been. I propose to show wherein it is 
defective, and, for reawns which will appear 
hereafter, shall have sole reference to the schools 

In the first place, so far as we can learui the 
boys are taught without classification ; that is lo 
say, no reference is bad to age or musical capacity. 
Voices pleasing and hanih; voices in tune and 
out of tune 1 voices of high and low compass; all 
are exercised at one time and in one room. By 
the combination of such heterogeneous materials,' 
the equilibrium of pitch is destroyed ; hence the 
rough sounds which smite the ear of the listener 
on these occasions. Again, the amount of time 
given to musical practice is wholly inadequate ; 
this point, however, will be touched upon when we 
come to speak of the proper clasmficalion of 

Perhaps the worst feature in ibe system is the 
character and style of music adopted by iho 
schools. The words, too, in most ca-ics are better 
fitted for use in infant schools and in the nursery. 
It should be borne in mind that the greater part 
of the music published in our day, is the veriest 
trash, in no way entitled to the name of music in 
its higher sense, and only serves to give to Art a 
downward tendency. In this category must be 
included such music as is used in our public 
schools. Let a person now go Ihe rounds on 
"music day," and he will bear little or nothing 
besides a succession of worn out Eibiopian 
melodies, extracts fr m operas, and nursery songs 
of so inbntile a character as to insult the good 
sense of every intelligent boy above ten years of 
age. Dr. Tuckeuman, in his excellent lecture 
before the Boston Art Ulub recently, commenteii 
severely on ihe wretched productions of moilem 
psalm-book makera. His remarks may apply wiih 
equal force to the Song Books both for secular 
and Sunday school use. Like the psalm-books, 
they have proved profitable to ihcir compilers, 
but to the community a stumbling-block and to 
musicians foolishness. Supposing that any other 
branch of study, say Arithmetic, were reduciid to 
this low standard, the progreas o( our children 
might end with the solution of a few infantile 
puzzles. 

It is safe lo say that not one boy in twenty, on 
leaving school, can reply correctly to Ihe simplest 



questions in musical theory; much less can 
Nng the plainenl passage by note. Such a result 
as this reflects discredit upon all concerned. Let 
us apply the first remedy, — that of classification ; 
and to render the expraliency of such classificat 
the more obvious, let us consider one out of a 
multitudeof instances which might be pointed out 
under Ihe present arrangemeuL Here are iwo 
boys occupying adjacent seats and perhaps singing 
from one book. In the face of the one, 
physiognomist discovers traces of a spiritual 
organization and refinement of emotion wholly 
wanting in the other. Let him station himself 
near these boys, and, if he listens utl en lively, he 
will find ihat external appearances have no 
deceived him. To speak plainly, one of then 
has 11 "musical ear;" iho other has not. Th 
result if, a continual contest between true am 
false intonation. Tho evil effect of all this is, to 
blunt the finer sensibilities of ihe former individual, 
while the latter, (being unconscious of his error) 
is hardly suwejiiiblc of improvement, for muiticinns 
well know that if a person has a railically defi- 
cient "ear," no amount of training will make him 
a relixble singer. 

Having sitown that Ihe present indiscriminate 
method ii proiluctive of evil, while it presents n< 
advantages, I will puggest a method of classifica- 
tion. First of all, the music teacher should lake 
the name of every boy in school under twelve 
years of age who, upon trial, gives evidence of 
extraordinary musical capacity. Hero it should 
be remarked that the plan of limiting the nusica] 
pxercisei lo the higher classes is incorrect, partic- 
ularly as regards the first class, where hoi's ar 
supposed to have arrived at an ago which leave 
but litlle time for cultivation before the change of 
voice takes place, which u generally at fifii 
Observation and experience indicate that, out of 
two hundred pupils, he would find about thirl 
who would come up to Ibe mark. He should then 
consult their wishes, and those only who are 
strongly inclined to devote special attention to 
cultivationof music as aacience should be retail 
This second process would most likely reduce his 
class to about twenty', a very convenient number. 
This clan should practice one hour daily, separate 
from the rest of the school. Should musical 
exercises still be carried on promiscuouxly with 
the whole scliool as at present, (a matter of but 
little importance one way or the other) the boys 
composing the select class just described, should 
be excused from attendance. 

This brings us to the subject of a proper text- 
book. The defects of those now in use have been 
already shown. A book designed for thorough 
instruction should first contain a vast number of 
carefully propared solfeggi, embodying almost 
every conceivable melodic movement in all the 
keys up to, at least, five sharps and fiats. To be 
Bufiiciently copious, this collection should furnish 
five hundred exercises of at least sixteen ban 
each. And it should be the duty of Ihe teacher 
to avoid, as much as possible, agisting his pupils by 
thumping out the mtlodg upon the piano. So 
long as leamera are allowed to rely upon such aid, 
ihey will never make independent readers, 
the exercises are well adapted, the loaxr harmoiy 
(omitting the vocal note) will, after a few lease 
suffice for an accompanimonL In a short ti 
under such training, boys will make great 
progress in reading mnuc, — an accomplishment 
which they acquire mucA mors rapidly thanpenong 
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being M jit >rrD»ioiiiet1 to it, and that then are 
penoni in iliii dij who can ihow it off to Ikr better 
advantaga. yout eemmt. 



DKBSDBtt, Feb. II. (From a priade later) — 
The "TonkfinMter Verein" (Union of Mmical 
Anisls) ii the beit oisodation of the kind here (and 
B. inclines to think, in Europe). On the present 
occasion (a ineml)«rs' meeting, not public) we had tt 
Sonata of Beethoven, plajed bj Otto Oou>< 
SCHMIDT and Herr K Dim KB, the 6ttX, 'Cello in 
Drc<den. Mr. 0. ha» improved wonderfnllj since 
he wHH in the United Slate), and the performnnre 
was such as to elicit the warmest approbation from 
this most critical andienni. A week later at the 
same place, a Trio of Beeihoren, with Goldwhmidt, 
Knmmer and Kulveck, and a most singniar compo- 
sition or Bach's, written Tor itringa, hnnu and 
reeds, and perTonned with ■ gusto which would 
enchant ;oa, bj, I think, eicliteen inatramenll. 
That sTcning wu closed (tAe matieal part of il] ij 
lome ot Chopin'* prelodei bjr Qoldschmidt, charm< 
ingl; plxjed, bat not equal to Dretel. The male< 
rials for One concerted mniic in Dresden are proba- 
bly not snrpaaacd in Enrope. At least ihis fact if 
conBdenitj and consiantt; asserted b; dilettante 
travellers, and of coarse tttoatl; maintained bj reel- 

The charm of the place to masic-loTcrs of mod- 
erate means, is the rreqnene; of r.heap concerts of a 
high order; atid as these eoniiituie a marked fba- 
tare of Presdeo life, I will gire j^n some account 
them at ihe rink of repeating what jon maj haTO 
beard from other*. These' concerts generallj com- 
mence at 3, 1 or 5 P. H. The tx]Joit»an of them 
•re the owners or Ifssees of Ihi^ roffee-hoBses ; and 
music is ihns Tcr; Jadicioosij made the bait to 
ailract a fall coffee-room, and it alwavs succeeda. 
Bo the prii'S is put very low— a,^ groschen, (6J^ 
cents), and CTcrj person is expected to call for some- 
thing to drink or eat, or both. We will take die 
"Link'sches Bad," il being ihs^bcst, to displaj' tbl* 
fcaiare of German life. This establishment is a 
little over a mile from ihe Elbe, in Ihe section of the 
city railed the Neastadl. The coffee-room is a *ei7 
large and Una room. I estimated the size by the 
aye, and made it ItO by 00, and 30 high. In the 
middle of one side i* a icmi-ci renter depression, or 
Tenfonctmmt, in the woll, of abont IS feet arc, raised 
three feet above the level ol the floor, and accommo- 
dating twenty-six to thirty masii' Ian s. Distributed 
all over the floor of this great room arn plain cherry 
square tables of two sizes, accommodating six and 
iwclvD persons res pecii rely. I generally arrlTe 
there on Thanday at about S o'clock, the boor of 
commencement, pay my Sj^ groachen to a man who 
stands in the ante-room with a china plate full of 
change and a pile of procr^mmes, printed in the 
simplest and cheapest style. I have a stranger with 
me to^dav, and, taking our programiiies, we pass on 
to enter a door on the left, which brings us into a 
room some iweniydve feet square, with glass parti- 
tions towards ibe hall, and wide-open doors into the 

" Why, the room's on fire 1 " exclaimed my friend. 
"What a dense smokoT" "Only tobacco smoke; 
thrco hundred cigars must be expected to make 
some smoke." " But Ihe ladies — how can those 
young girls of eight, len and twelve to twenty stand 
this 1 They surely cannot sit it out a whole eve- 
ning," "youahall see. Come, let us get a scat," 
"SeaiT there don't appear lo he one vacant in the 
room." " Oh, yes ; don't be too modest ; let ns go 
up half way, so as to bo opposite the orchestra, 
Kellner, give us two seats." The waiter looks 
about and presently aeei one table where perhaps 
two mora might rquaeae in, and sayi a word lo one 
of the ocrnpants, who move* aaide, without any <if 



<^ niature yean. In addi'tioo to tbeee solfe^rgi, 
ihii book should contain some mbstanljal composi- 
tions by tbe best mostcn, from the practice of 
which pupils might obtain ideas of slsl'i not to be 
eipei-tod from mechaniual exercises alone. Give 
■11 popular melodies and operatic scntimentalisots 
"a wide berth." It iineedless tosay ibat Dosucb 
wotHc as above described for school use, is in 
existence, for the reason that under tbe present 
defeclive system there has been no demand for il. 
Let us Uke a high view of this matter. Let us 
take the ground that, if the science oi musiu is 
worthy of anyaUenlion in our public schools — if 
the stntly and praclico of it exerla upon Ibe 
youthful mind those benign influencea usually 
attributed lo it, it is worthy of thorough treatment. 
In another article I shall eniJeavor to show some 
oi the advantages which might occur to those 
youth who, being musically gifted, are encouraged 
and aided in tbe study of the science, with special 
reference to the mnNU of the Episcopal Church. 
Pbbcbntor. 



New York, MincH 3. — It was gratifying to see 
Dodworth's Saloon actually fall, for once, at Eis- 
tkld's last concert — whether the reason lay in the 
fine weather or in the attraction presented by the 
name of Mis* Db Roods upon the programme, I 
cannot tell ; enough that the audience was large, and 
appreciative too. We had Beethoven's Quintal, No. 
4, well played and full of beauties, of course; Schu- 
mann's exquisite Quintet, in which Mr. Tihm took 
tbe piano part, and acquitted himself admirably, (in 
spite of his greater familiarity with the style of less 
modem composer*,) and a Quartet, op. IT, of Rubin- 
stein, which did not please ma as well as the one 
which we heard last winter. The novelty of the 
occasion wb* the first appearance in public of Miss 
Marie Db Boot>t, whose actual dfbut at a private 
charity concert you will remember as having been 
chronicled by "Trovator." This young lady, a 
native of Holland, I believe, of pleasing, frmnk, 
unpretending appearance, is happy in the possession 
of a full, rich, fresh voice, which *he know* how to 
use to the best advantage. Her singing of Haydn's 
" With verdure clad" was uncommonly fine, and 
showed plainly that she enters fully into tlie 
spirit of what she is performing. In Schubert's Avt 
ilaria she wss not so fortunate ; thero was not 
enough simplicity in her rendering of this composi- 
tion, and a chnngc which she introduced in the last 
"Ave Maria," was in bad taste, and seemed too 
evidently inicnded to show how high her voice 
would reach. I regretted, loo, that she sang the 
French words, which bear a meaning jnat the reverse 
of Ihe original, or the German translation; Ellen's 
Ave Maria in tbe "Lady of the Lake" being an 
invocaiion to tho Virgin for the safety of bcr fnlher, 
while ihs French words represent a mother praying 
tor her child. 

On Thursday afternoon wo had another of young 
Goldbeck's delightful Mniiniies, which I enjoyed 
even more than the two preceding ones. There has 
been an absence of pretension and formality, a social 
aimosphere about these entertain meats, which hate 
lent them a peculiar charm. This last one was more 
fully attended, being given, for private reasons, at 
the pretty Osll oF the Bpingler Insiiiuie, which holds 
more people than the parlors of a private house. 

Mr. GoiJiBiCK gave ns first, with Mr. Dokblxb, 
Beethoven's lovely Sonata in F, op. S4, for piano 
and violin. His part waa very finely played, but he 
might have found a better accompany ist, I think. Of 
two of Mendelssohn's " Song* without Words," Nos. 



I and B, of Ihe Brst book, he played the first entirely 
too rapirlly, thus quiie altering its chHracier Two 
new Aqnnrclles, " Souvenir do Chlswick," and 
"Brighion-Scino Mnritimo," (rather snobbishly de- 
signated as having been " composed for the Duke 
of Devonshire, and first played at Mr. G.'s concert 
at Devonshire House,"] were not quite as pleasing ns 
those previously played, one of which, " Moonlight 
Kight," was repeated on this occasion. In the last 
Sonata of Beethoven, Mr. Goldheck surpassed him- 
selfi I have never yet hcsid him play so finely, 
or Willi such religious esrnestness The beautiful 
Variations, tbe graceful Scherzo, tbe sublime Fune- 
ral Mari-h, which raises one to the skies, and the 
sparkling, diincing Finale, which lets us gently down 
to earth again, all were rt;ndered with an unction 
and spirit which I have rarely beard excelled. 

The songs hy tbe yonng artist, (which Mr. FBMtR 
would have interpreted to more geiiernl satisfaction, 
had he omitted his usual very unpleasant grimacea 
and gestures,) were very pleasing. They were: 
" From thee, Eliza, I must go," by Burns, in whii* 
sonie fine modulations were noticeable, and two to 
German words, of which the last, " Zwi^esang," 
was charmingly freth and original. Miss Du Roods 
left nothing to regret in her performance except her 
Indistinct articulation of her English wonts, which 
may bo a.icribed to her slight acquuintanco with the 
language. Equally well with the air by Haydn, she 
sang Weber's Und ob dU Wotix, and Mendctssohn's 
" Maid of Ganges." Her *isier, who seems also a 
fine musician, played the accompaniments. 

Mr. Goldbcck hs* been very successful in these 
MaliDdEs, not so mui-b pecuniarily, perhaps, a* in 
what was more Bis olijecl, becoming known lo Ihe 
motical ppblic, and gaining a position in inflnential 
society. He is already a great favorite ol the ladies, 
and has quite a number of pupils. To such eameii, 
striving, anti-homliug yonng geniuses, one can wish 
nothing short of the best success. May it be his 1 

J close my chronicle with the notice of Tual- 
DRBO'a last Mating, or rather the last of the first 
Mries, which took place last Friday. On this occa- 
sion, we had a treat In Hummel's Septet, which was 
played to perfection by Mr. Thalbei^, aecompauied 
by various members of the Philharmonic orchestra. 
Only three movements were given, however, begin- 
ning wiih the thiril, followed by the Scherzo and 
Finale Tho oiher pieces were the " Moise,'' " Ade- 
laide," the Tartinldia, and the Noraa dno with Wh. 
Hasoh, besides MaioAitBa and the " Last Hose of 
Summer," as cTtcoTM. Of all these Hiked the "Ade- 
laide" by far the best. How beautifully it sings 
ilielf, and wiih what exquisite feeling he plays id 
In the duet with Wm. Mason, I was pleased to no- 
tice how uiuch the latter baa improved since I last 
heard him. How could he but be inspired, ihough, 
by the honor of pinying with Thalbergl Such 
"runs" as came from bcncalh the fingen of the 
latter, I never heard before. I could rom|iare them 
to nothing but the sighing and moaning of the wind. 
—I have not yet spoken of one feature of these Ma- 
tintfes, the performance on the Alexandre Ot^^^n, 
and now I menlion it only because it is a noreltv, 
and not because 1 was pleased with II The capaci- 
tiei of Ihis iualmment, as the programme* aay, are 
the following : 



T to S 



Single ; 



. . jt rapid and brillia 
le performed — the notes beinjt sustain 
med by the knees, thus leavii 



both hands free . , - 

singly, and combine Ihe lones of the Violi._. , 

Oboe, CUrionet, Horn, Bassoon, and the Human 

Voice."" 

But I regret to lay that these wonderful attributes 
were nil lost upon me, and that the music il pro- 
duced sounded to rao very much like a common 
hand-oigau of nnnsnal power, I hear, however, that 
Mr. Thalberg docs not bring out its full force, not 
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B Frenrii tuaviltr tn nwija, but alto wiihant nn- 
grteioantn, and wo take two chain and draw up. 
The waiter lowen h'n head to take onrordcn. " One 
hoc paneh, one cef^." " Bat hark I sli ', What ii 
' " " Die FeUaunHUe, Beissiger." '■ How ad- 
ininUj iher plaj I The condqcior ii alao Iead«r 
and has no notes." " No, he ncTer tue* a note, and 
has the whole repertoirs of classieal music in his 
head. WJiether he know* ii ihoronghl;, anderBiands 
lu apirit, ;oa shall judge to-night and in futnre. 
The applaoM is rerj hearty ; now let as look round. 
What a lingular icene I " 

But, to drop the conrenationni, I trill ay to 
detcribe it There are, at a rough estimate, 500 
persons present; saj 350 men and ISO ladies and 
girls. Three narrow aisles are left between the 
tables the whole length of the room. Every man is 
smoking i cigar in tA« moaii, AmericAD fashion; 
cigar in a pipe, or cigar in a mDuth-piecc, but no 
weed in pipes ; at least I have seen none in places so 
respectable as this. Yon maj perhaps fancy the 
denseneis of the smoke. Erery lady is either sew- 
ing, or knitting, or emliraidering, and drinking cither 
aContof a tall tumbler}, or beer, or coffee; and 
rery man has bEfare him bis great glass mug of 
beer, with glass handle and pewter top [id keep the 
smoke out?) or his glass of pnoeh, or tea, or cofTce, 
or " Bishop," or " Cardinal."' 

The programme is divided iutolhrea orfourparts, 
and an iDierral of ten or fifteen minutes between 
each two is passed in chat and sqneciing up and 
down these narrow aisles. The orchestra disap- 
pears, the leader generally mixing vrtth the com- 
pany, drinking bis mng of beer and pnffing his 
eigar. The first and second parts have been : (I 
take np a programroe at a venture from my drawer) 
IStb Dec. 1. FeM ovatun. «on Jul. Bictz. i. March 
from the itui'nen von Alhai, von Beethoven. 3. E. 
K. AamnerioU Toiue Watixer, Ton Lanner. 4. 
Fnadmtmanch ous Kenii, von Wagner. II. Thcil. 
5. Overture sum FraichSLc, von Weber. 6. Sonata 
Fathftiqne, Ton L. Beelboven, fiir Orchester ar- 
rangirt, tod Schindelmeisser- III. Theil. Sinfonie, C 
dar {No. T) von C. M. Ton Weber. IV Theil. 
Orertnre to ZatiierflBt»; Ariennd Duet mm Kary- 
oMit; Fnlitamt-SalooH-Wah, Ton Stranu; Vid- 
en PoUn, TOn H. HQnerfiirat. Bnt who is 
EuEnaRrcBRST 1 Why, he i« tbe Tery'remarkabls 
joang man who conducts, leads, and has made this 
orchestra what it is. His mnsicsl memory is pio- 
digions and he nniformiy conducts withont notes. I 
re seen him conduct and lead ihus a great Tariety 
DQSic, among it Haydn's No. 7 Symphony, Beet- 
hoTBn's Eroka, and Nos. 3 and S ; oTertnres without 
nnmber, of Mendelssohn, Wagner, Weber, David, 
Uebnl, Meyerbeer, Hiller, Anber, &c. &c. Ho has 
mnch talent as a compoier, some say genios. Mon- 
day aflemoons at 3 he carries bis orchestra to ibo 
eit room of the Grosser Garten, when there is 
always one sj'mphony in Ihe programme. 

The " BriUibcbe "Terrasie " is the third and only 
Other first class concert-room cafe in Dresden. Sat- 
urday, 4 P. M., is the great day there; but tbe 
orchestra is not Hiinerflirst's, but Ltade's — vet; 
good, bnt second to H's. Here also, on this day is 
ona Bjrephany. So jon see that wb always haTO 
three symphonies per week, and frequently more. At 
the last public concert of the Tonkiinsller-Tereln, the 

Crogramme consisted of Sonata Op. S8 of Beet 
oven, for piano and 'cello. We bner and Kommer; 
Serenade, Op. S5, for flute, violin and viola, of Beet- 
hoven—an exquisite Chins and plired most superbly, 
and Hum tn el's Sipid Mititaire, Op. 114, for piano, 
lute, violin, clarinet, 'cello, trumpet and contra-bass. 
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Music— ETFry human ft 
exciting cause; a proof tb 
higher state of existence; i 

in music, in which there l . 

■nd beyond the immediate eipressioi 



We cannot do better than to give the leading place. 
in this week's Journal, to tbe practical queslioni so 
ably discnssed in the com muni cation below. They 
are questions of ilie gteniesi interest to every musical 
and concert-going mmmunily, to hll our large choral 
or orchestral societies in town or counlry, and 
eiipecially to the proprietors and managers of Music 
Halls. The problem of a good halt for mn&ic on a 
large scale, with large nudienccs, we conceired Co be 
in tbe main satisroctorily soWed by our noble Boston 
Music Hall ; and so docs Ihe writer of tbe article 
below. For Ihe aadieiice it is good enough, it is a 
triumph — so far u it i; possible to rcronciie the 
seating of Tcry lar;^ audiences with the best condi- 
tions of hearing and enjoying music ; for It ranst be 
home in mind that tom^hing of musical effect mnst, 
in any hall conceivable, be sncriflced in the accommo- 
dation of great numbers. 

So far our Music Hall may be esteemed a model. 
Bui one of its internal features has always been re- 
garded only as Cemporary and experimental. Tbe 
whole present arrangement of iho stage end of Che hall 
has always had reference to a future plan of comple- 
tion, in which a main determining element will be 
the grand Orgun. recently contracted for in Europe. 
Meanwhile a difSculty, not felt by the audience. Is 
felt by the singers and performers on the stage, as is 
accurately set forth below; and now comes up Che 
question, the solution of which tor the Mnsic Hall 
will be the solution of ic also for all music halls 
thronghont the land: 

How ihould the itoge tnd of the Ao/J be coiatructtd 1 
And hoa ihould doir and onAeMra be jJactd, toilh 
rdatlon to each other and to the audienee, and to Ae niosl 
mataally inspiring, eiug and ^tetitt diteharye of their 
raptctive dulitM, 

Our correspondent's hints are timely, *a tbey are 
humorons and readable, and present some ressoni 
which it will bo hard to set aside. Now is the very 
time CO solve this question, and get at ruling princi- 
ples and methods. Just as the love for public 
musical enteriainmenH is stirring and organizing 
itself in all Ihe cities and large towns of our Republic, 
and mnsic halts Innumerable are being planned and 
built, it will be well for all concerned to give a litile 
careful consideration to this topic. The stage of che 
Boston Music Hall presents a Tcry proper point of 
departure for the whole enquiry ; and ire trust oar 
readeis in the counlry and in other cities will consider 
that we are not limiting ourselves to the mere musical 
interests of Boston, when we InTlle thera to read 
what follows: 

The Stage of the Kitrio HoU. 

Ms. Uwiqht:— The matter then is fixed.— 
We are to hM6 a Grand Organ in the Music Hall. 
It is a snbject for rejoicing that the efforts of that 
gentleman, who baa devoted himself so geoeroiiBly 
to this object, baTO been crowned wilh aoccess. 
The erection of this instrument upon the icate 
proposed, will of course render great changes 
accessary in the accommodation*— and want of 
accommodations — now existing in tbe Music Hall 
for the orchestra aod chorus of our great Otalorio 
performances. Now, as alterations in tho stage 
will be unavoidable, and as, if thought on the 
whole to be advisable, a complete change in its 
anaogement can be ittade without putting the 
proprietors of the edifice to extra expense, it is a 
favorable time to bring forward a topic which 
should hare been tboraughlj discnssed before the 
plans of the hall were drawn, but which seems to 



have attracted no attention whatever. Allow me 
to begin the discussion by presenting a chorister's 
Tiew of the matter. In plain, clear, unmistakable 
terms, the point to be considered is this : — 

Is tbe stage of the Music Hall, in ils fitness 
for the purposes of a great choral society, worthy 
of a gold medal as being of the worst posnble 
construclion, of a silver medsl as being only ver; _ 
bad indeed, or only of an " honorable mention," 
as being bad enough 1n all conscience. 

That ic is bad, J think you would have a uiuuii- 
mouB Tote — in case the question were put to the 
Handel and tlaydn Society — from Mr. Zerrahn 
at the conductor's " Pall," up to the unfortunate 
individual who sits some quarter of B mile away, 
bard by that muacal door, whose hinges are sure 
to squeak when a particularly soft passage in tbe 
music renders such a tone particularly effective. I 

Well, then, the question is now open for dis- ' 

[Unforlutuile indicidaat ntar Ike tqueating \ 
door.^ — Mr. PrciidenC, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the topic betora us, I will state ihat I shall 
move the award of tbe silver medal, it being actu- 
ally within the power of my imagination to con- 
ceive of a worse arrangement of a stage than tbe 
present — as in case the stage descended front to 
rear, and we were shut upjbehind a screen, as tbe 
present organ is, for instance, to that our voices 
BhouldmakeCheir way into the hall through cracks 
and crannies, as the organ's tones now are forced 
to do — for which doubtless excellent acoustic rea- 
sons might bo given — though I can Snd none in 
the books. A screen before an organ must be an 
improvement if the tones of the instrument are 
very bad — just as the singing of a Tery bsd chmr 
sounds best if we have a thick partition between 
it and us. Since the musical reporters of alt the 
papers haTo giTea the Ilandel and Haydn chorus 
much praise lately, a screen appears to be un- 
neceseary tor us. This by the way. 

In support of the motion to award the silver 
medal, 1 lay down certain propontions. 

First, the effectiveness of every sound, whether 
musical or not, depends in great ueasure uposi 
the position in regard to it of the ear to which it 
penetrates. Sound is the resoll of (he striking 
upon the organ of hearing of a pulsation or wave 
of Che air, caused by the sonorous body. If the 
ear be in the direct line in which the tone-waTcs 
are put in motion, the snund is much louder than 
if noL Thus tbe report of a cannon, which will 
almost deafen a person at quite a distance in 
front, is easily borne by him who applies the 
match. Words spoken in the open air or in a 
large room, which are perfectly audible and dio- 
tiuct to a person some distance off in front, are 
not understood by one standing half tbe distance 
behind. Yon place a piano-forte opon the stage, 
and raise the coTer, the tones reflected by that 
cover are heard more distinctly at the other end 
of the hall, Chsn by a person on tbe seats by the 
organ. A person stands upon tho edge of the 
stage and speaks to another upon the msnn floor; 
he involuntarily, by the instinct of habit, turns 
his face downward, bo that tbe tone-waves pro- 
ceeding from ihe mouth are directed in their 
passage between the lips in a line to the ear for 
which they ate meant, and what he says will be 
distinctly audible to tbe person addreaed, though 
un distinguishable to persons at half the distance 
in tbe ride gallery or on the stage. If he speaks 
to the latter, he instinctively turns towards dien. 
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Kov i^ply the priociple. Too place a body 
of fortj soprani upon Ihe it^. Ererj good 
singer in the exerciM or her art thnwa back ber 
head and sliouldere into each a portion ae will 
give tha best opportunity for the full and easy 
play of the organi of voii^e. The result is that 
the (one-waves, as they proceed frocn her mouth, 
have a direclioa upward, and the ear at a distance 
of a hundred feel, if at an elevation of forty feet 
from the floor, will ua'ch those tones much more 
fnlly than at half the ditlanne upon ibe tloor. 
Now, as the good singers are the effective part of 
the whole body of the soprani, we have the main 
body of tone thrown from the stage in a line to 
the upper gallery, and facnee the effect is much 
better there than below. The diEFercnce is made 
■till greater from the fad, that in oratorio singing 
the books held by the chorletsrs act as reflectors 
to throw the tone-waves oft in an ascending 
direction. A principsi objection which I hate 
beard against the Marie Hall is an alleged want 
of efficient i-'horal effei^t from large bodies of 
singers, which difficulty the strongest objector 
admits only applies to the main floor. 

The inference to ba drawn from all this is, that 
(ho Tolnme of tone from a chorus is shot out 
above tbe heads of the audience upon the main 
floor — that is, that the stage is too high. 

The stage id the Music Hall is actually more 
elevated than in any first class opera house with 
which J am acquainted, and yet the necessity 
which causes the operatic stage to have the cle- 
Talion which is generally given, does not exist in 
a concert room — namely, that a place may be 
provided for the orchestra off the stage. More- 
over, the stage of tbe opera houses into which I 
happen to have tteen is not above the level of any 
except tbe front ranks of the parquette, as the 
main floor of the auditorium invariably rises as it 
recedes fram the orchestra. The main fhxtr of 
the Munc Hail is level. Tbe famous halls of the 
Sing-Akademie at Berlin, and of tbe Gewand- 
haus at Leipzig both have level floors, and the 
atage in both cases is not more than a foot or two 
in height at the front and rises but very grad- 
ually aa it extends rearward. At Exeter Hall the 
stage is more elevated, but the main floor of the 
auditorinm riopea upward, so that Ihe rear seats 
are actually lugber than the stage, and the spec- 
tator looks downward to it. Thus theory, experi- 
ence and example admonish us to lower the plat- 
form (rf tbe Music Hall. 

Secondly. No true cboral effect can be at- 
tained from a body of singers unless the separate 
bodies of tone trom the different parts come out 
into the auditorium blended into a single mass, 
forming one body of harmony. Hence the great 
care which is exercised at the grand musical fes- 
tivals and np(H) tbe operatic stages of Europe, 
to secure a certun due proportion in the num- 
ber of cboiisters npon each part. But however 
nicely balanced be the tenon and alt«a to the 
sopranos uid basses, and these to each other, if 
these various corps are so placed as to pour oat 
their masses of tone k> as to reach the auditor's 
ear as distinct bodies, this proper blending is lost. 
Now in the Music Hall a body of altos throw oat 
directly to the front their part of a chorus ; on 
the other nde tbe soprani are doing the same, 
while high over the one thunders out the bass, 
and over the other shouts the tenor. 

Thirdly. The goodness of a chorus depends 
npoD the excellence of the individuals, and tbe 



power of the best singer to add to the musical 
effect depends in no small degree upon his feel- 
ing himself in lime and tune with all the rest. 
To sing with ease, freedom and confidence, a 
person of nice ear inu«i be able to hear for him- 
self more or less distinctly the effect which is 
arising at the moment from the united force. 
This is the case, even with the simple psalmody 
of ihe meeting-house; how much more then in 
the performance of modem choruses, with their 
constant changes and modulations into all sorts of 
keys ! Iliink, now, a moment of the difficulties 
the rear ranks of the Handel and Haydn tenor 
have to contend with in the choruses of " Eli." 
Purcbed away up upon the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, with an organ behind them, shut up in a 
closet, whose tones are projected in straight lines 
through loophole) over their heads out into the 
hall, with the aiti and soprani, far down below 
and in front, throwing their voices directly away, 
with an orchestra so placed as to be inaudible in 
the choruses — these unfortunate individuals mast 
get their pitch as they can and keep it if they 
can, utterly unable to catch, in a score of bars, 
one single full chord, which shall phow them that 
they are in tune. People who have never tried 
(his have no conception of it. Did the tenors 
have a leading melody to sing, returning often to 
the tonic, and getting now and then a new start 
from the orchestra, it would be comparatively 
easy to close a chorus in tune ; but having only 
a part to " fill In," the wonder is that we do not 
always come out npon the final chord a quarter 
of a tone flat. Critical ears tell us we often do. 
Put twenty ordinary ungers where (hey, can feel 
the influence of the harmonic relations of the 
other parts, and they will produce a better tenor 
than forty fine singers, who must sing more or 
less by guess. If now at a performance of an 
oratorio you have about one in five who either 
have not rehearsed the music, or who cannot 
read a common psalm tune with decent correct- 
nem, your good nngers, with all (heir rehearsals, 
have an awfully bard load (o carry. Now to 

[A Foice.]— Mr. Preudent 

[Prcndent.]— The gentleman who cinnot read 

IThe Foi'ce.]— I wish only to move, that in the 
choruses the instruments play (he vocal parts, as 
they do in country choirs. 

[Pre,iirf#ii/.] — The gentleman is out of order, 
and it is moreover doubtful if even that would 
keep kim right. The unfortnnate individual will 
proceed. 

[Unfortunate individual.']— To go on: The 
present arrangement of the stage, rising as it 
does in terraces running straight acroas, precludes 
any new arrangement of the chorus, and we 
must therefore go on as we are for the preeent 
While rehearsing in the room below, we sat in 
the curved lines of an amphitheatre, and there 
was real pleasure in Joining in .a chorus. All 
singing in the ball, however, is a task wearying, 
unsatisfactory and taborions to a lai^ portion of 
the society. 

Fourthly. In oratorio performance In Europe 
the orchestra is supposed to accompany the 
chorus ; with us the chorus accompanies the 
OTchoitra. The former plan is the composer's 
intention ; the latter plan is an American im- 
provement. I take it forgranled, however, that 
tbe composer knows best, and as our stage fur> 



nishes no accommodation for the on;bestra ex- 
cept in front, I present this &ct as an argument 
for tbe Nlver medal. So far as my observation 
goes in Europe, Ihe plan is univcrwUy adopted 
there of placing tbe orchestra in all vocal con- 
certs behind the chorus. The consequence is, 
that (be vocal force comes out full and prominent, 
as it shoold, both becaose it is in front and has 
fair play, and because it is upheld and reinforced 
by tbe sharp tones of ihe stringed and other in- 
slrumenls behind. When Jullien gave tbe " Mes- 
siah" in New York, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety filled the front of the stage, and the hundred 
instrumen lists took tbe background. Is it not 
the clearest thing in the world that this should 
always be (he arrangement ? Does any gentle- 
man refer mc to the theatre as a case on the op- 
po^te side ? The reason of that is hinted before, 
and the defect of having the orchestra in front is 
remedied so far as possible by placing it below 
the singer and the chorus, and making it face 
towards them. 

Having thus opened the discnssion, Mr. Pred- 
dent, I shall wait (o hear the other nde. 

[Presi'ffent.] — Will the unfortunate individual, 
before be takes his seat, suggest such improve- 
meats as in his opinion may reduce the silver to 
a leathern medal 1 

[Unfortunate Indioidual.'] — In any changes in 
the construction of our stage which may be pro* 
posed, it must not be forgotten that part of our 
present space is to be taken up by the new organ. 
Now, whatever slope is given lo the st^e as we 
recede from (he front, it should be confined 
almost entirely to the singers' seats, leaving a 
level platform behind for the orchestra. This 
rise of the successive ranks should be so gradual 
as just lo enable each rank to sing above the 
heads of the rank in front. But instead of going 
into tbe matter myself, 1 will read the following 
extract from Berlioz, whose name should have 
some weight with muucal people. 

Before reading this extract, let me add, (hat 
we have now upon the stage, what, in relation to 
a choral society, is an unmitigated, unqualiGed 
nuisance. I refer to Ihe statue of Beethoven, 
standing there in the centre. If the proprietors 
of tbe hall will only move that down to the main 
floor near one comer of the stage, I for one will 
vote that the Handel and Haydn Society give a 
series of subscription concerts lo purchase a nm- 
ilar statue of mighty old Handel, to place in a 
corresponding position opposite. 

Berlioz speaks as follows : 

In ffencral, for concerts, the disposal of the orches- 
tra whirh seems best, is this : — An amphithestre of 
eiKhl, or, at the least, Ave rows is in dispensable. The 
■euiicirenlar form is ibe beet, for iMs amphitheatre. 
If It ba larfte enoujih lo contain the whole orchestra, 
the entire mass of inscrumenlnliiils will be disposed 
along these rows; ihe Arsl violins in front, on tbe 
right, facing Lhe public; the second t tali ns in front on 
the lell; the violas, in the middle, between the Ino 
groups of violins; the flutes, hautboys, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons behind the first violins ; a doable 
rank of violoncellos and double-bassei tMbind the 
second vio1ini;the trumpets, comets, Irom hones, and 
tubas behind the violsi ; the rest of the violoncellos 
and double-bassei behind the wooden wind instni- 
menta; the harps in the foreground; close to the 
orchestral conductor; the kettle-drums, and other in- 
■traments of percussion behind or in the centre of die 
brass tnsiraments; the orchestral conductor, turning 
his liBck (0 the public, at Ihe base of the orchestra, 
■nd near lo tbe foremost desks of the first >nd second 
violhu. 

There should be a horiionial ftooring, or stafe, 
more or less wide, extending in front of the Hrsc rows 
of the amphithealte. On this flooring the ebonu- 
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■incen nhonld be planit, in rnnn of ■ fan, tnmfd 
threc-qanrten rovarda the puMip, so that nil ahall b« 
ahle aMilT to lee the maiionii or the orcheMrat ron- 
doMor. Thn irronping or the chorns-iinfjm in ron- 
iotwnrewiihlheirrenfjectiveorderorvoire, will differ, 
■crording tx the nuthor bu wntlen in three, four, or 
«x pnne. At any nlc, ths women — fopninai and 
eonlntlra* — "honld bo in front, seated ; the tenon 
itandinn behind the contraltos ; and the basaes stand- 
in)F behind [h« sopranos. 

The solo-slngren shonid ocropy the centre, and 
foremost part of the front itniRi ; and ahoulH alwnvs 
place themaelves in sach k way u to he able, h; 
iliEhtlT tamini; the head, to s'>o the candartin(r-9tir)!. 

For the rest, I repeal, these indlraliuns can be lint 
approximntire ; they maj be, for manj reaioni, 
modified in rarioai wajs. 

At the ConaerTatoire, in Paris, where the amphi- 
theatre is composed of onlj four or Ave rows, not 
rirrnlar, and cannot consequently contain iha whole 
orchestra, the Tiolins and violas are on the stage; 
while the ba«ses and wind instromenti alone orcnpy 
the rows; the choms is ae*ted on the from of the 
staca. farinf; the pnbtic, and the women aoprenoa and 
rontrallos, taminf; their backs directly upon the 
orchestral rondnctor, are under nn impossibilily of 
tin secinK his malioni. Snch an arrangement l» 
Terr incouTcnient for this portion of the choms. 

It Is eTcrjwhere of the greatest conscqaance that 
the chorus-singers placed on the front of the itafw, 
shall occupy a plane somewhnl tower than that of 
the violins-, otherwise they would conaiderably dead- 
en the sound of these latter. 

For ihe same rcMons, if, in front of the orrhealra, 
there are not other rows for (he choir, it is abiiolulely 
needfnl that the women should be seated, and the 
men remain acnnding op ; in order that the voicei of 
the tennn and bnasei, proceeding from a more ele- 
TBtad point than those of the sopranos and contraltos, 
may come forth freely, and be neither stifled nor 
intercepted. 

When Ihe prcfcnce of the chorus- sinjrers in front 
of the orrhesira is not necessary, the condnclor will 
take care to »rnil them ewny; since this larce nnm- 
her of hamnn bodies injures the sonorousness of the 
A symphony, performed iiy nn orcbes- 
or less stiSeil. loses much of its effect. 



lPre$ident.'] — The qneslioa is still open f 



[Scienlijlc GenOeman.'j—VlT. Freaident, to all 
tbe learning upon Ihe aubject of toae-wavea and 
laws of acoD'li'^s rS tbe Unforlunale Individual, 
Uii to hie arguments and concluwons, I say dillo. 
Bot I «rish to touch upon an additional point or 

We hear that ihc organ ia contracted for; Ibat 
it «« to be a realty grand, a very large and ex- 
pensive instrument It will then of neceanty 
require a large »pace for ita accommodation. 
Now if (he iiutniinent be constructed in a com- 
pact, Kjuare form, as is commonly the case, it mtist 
pivjeul towards the centre of the stags in such 
a manner as lo leave two lai^ spaces on each 
wle, anil remove our last hope of finding stand- 
ing room for the orchestra behind Iho chorus. 

It i* qaite ihe fashion, I find, to shut up organs 
in large closets; hardly a now church is built 
now-a-days in which Ibis is not the case ; so that 
it makes little diSer^cce whether an organ be 
good or bad, it has no chance to display its qnal- 
itiet. The first speaker mentions the tone-waves 
or pulses of the air, which give us Ibe sensation 
of aound. If these waves or pulses follow at 
rezular intervals, and amoui^t in number to aii- 
teen in the second, the sound conveyed lo the 
ear is musical. The greater the number to the 
second, the higher the pitch. Now, precisely as 
a wave in a sheet of water diffuses itself from the 
point where a stone sirikea, so does a tone-wave 
difluM itself in the air. An open organ pipe, 
standing in the centre of a h^, throws these 
waves npward.and they diffuse themselves equal- 
ly in all directions. If the pipe be placed at one 
extremity of (he hall, the wave can only expand 
outward from (he wall. If the pipe be in a 



closet, the expansion of iha tone-wave can only 
take place at^et' it has parsed ont of tbe confined 
space in which it is produced. If, now, an. entire 
organ he compressed and jammed into a small 
space, you find its power and sweetness greatly 
injured by the want of room for the tone-waves 
to rise and expand tmimpeded. When the full 
or^an is playing, the jar of conflic^og sound", the 
mixing np and breaking of the tone-wavca, is a 
natnral consequence. The peculiar effects pro- 
doced by the swell of an organ we all know, but 
who would have an organ all swell ? No — we 
want the great organ to send forth its tones in 
their utmost fulness and beauty. Well, then, we 
want the arrangement of the now initrument 
such as will give it " ample verge and scope," and 
at the same time not encumber the stage, and 
prevent the best arrangement of our choral and 
orchestral forces. 

Who has not noticed the difference of effect 
when a choir in one of our churches has hap- 
pened to sing standing on the main floor, instead 
of being perched up in a lofty gallery 7 It is 
equally true of all music that it produces most 
effect when least elevated. Hence I wonid have 
the organ rest as near the main floor as possible. 
Again, to avoid disagreeable echoes, reverbera- 
tions, and loci of sound, it is important that the 
surface behind the vocal force should be as nearly 
plane as possible. Hence it follows, that while, 
by spreading the orgnn as much as possible lat- 
erally, yon give its pipes tbe best opportunity to 
speak, you get the greatest possible extent of 
plain surface behind the chorus. As, however, 
the greatest portion of this surface will consist of 
cylindrical pipes, with interstices between, it 
becomes of less importance to hare the front of 
the organ a straight line. If, therefore, it should 
prove practicable to spread it widely, it might 
assume a slightly curvilinear form, say somewhat 
like our musical character, tlic brace, for the sake 
of attaining greater elegance of form. Thus : 

[Presi'rfenf.] — Does any other gentleman wish 
to speak upon (hia question? A. W. T. 



CONCERTS. 

The Complimentary Concert lo Mrs. J. H. 

LoNQ took place at Chickering's last Sdlorday 

evening, Tbe room was filled with the most 

respectable and appreciative listeners, who seemed 
to take a friendly interest in a singer, who has 
made luch marked and constant improvement of 
her powers, and who has served so faithfully and 
BO ably alike in the chorcb service and in most of 
our more important concerts. Indeed she bas for 
some time occupied the position of our foremost 
soprano. Her programme was excellent: 

1— Quutetin A Bit,No. g.np IB DttOiam. 

lllcgn-Ftrhcnii— Tims con Turktfoiil. 
Z~Ri)iiiuBrn)in1TlUtiUDT(1t;"MnD|««," Bo^dI. 

3— AdaglD snd Schaio tma On pwtbDm'Hii Qusrtfl In B 

mlnnr,- ,..-.«■.- ..-....--..-...,-. Utpdi'j^obn. 

4— Duslle: ■'UlnUinalans," Uooliil. 

Un. LoBI *Bi «(. CtovllL 

E— BiiJ1i4i,ftir PlMOSDaTlDkinCTllo, Uotcfadu. 

Kant P»rtw«ml W. FTk*. 

A— AtU; >'Puto,iiislub«iin1o," MsBit. 

With ClaitHt nhnji'B. hj Ur, T. Rru, 

Hn. LOM. 

T-ADdinl* ind 9ch«Ki /nun the 34Ui Qalnttt, Onilcw. 

Mrs, Loxa aang tbe romanza from "Tell" 
more beautifully than ever, Mr. J. C. D. Parker 
accompanying at (he jilano with his usual delicacy 
of taste. The Air by Mozart oxbibJIed her dra- 



matic style to good advantage, and ts an effective 
concert piece; the running bravura passage at 
the end was neatly executed, but in itself the 
least interesting part of ihe munc. The i-larinel 
obligato, in so small a room, finely as Mr. Etan 
always plays it, stood out in rather too bold relief 
before tbe quartet of rtrings, aa compared with 
the voice. But the great point of interest was 
the Duet, from Rossini's Soiriet MuficaUt, in 
which Mrs. Long was joined by her teacher. 
Signer Corelli, one of the very best tenors we 
have had in thia country, whenever be bas com- 
mand of his voice. The uncertainty of that led 
him some years ago to quit the stage and devote 
himself to teaching, in which cruelty he has 
been of incalculable service to the many voicei 
that have been entrusted to hii culture. It was 
long since he bad been heard in public, and the 
pleasure that be gave was very great A little 
hoarse in tbe lower tones, he sang, as he cannot 
but do, like an artist, with style and fervor; and 
on both parta the duet was capital and had to be 
repealed. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, who kindly 
volunteered ibeir services, perfbrmed the fine old 
Beethoven Quartet, with the famous Andante and 
variations, and tlie other classical selections moat 
acceptably. Tbe Ballade by Mon:heles is one of 
the most fresh and piqnanE things that we have 
heard from that composer, and was interpretird to 
a charm. The whole affair passed off with spirit 
and was of just the right length to make all 
enjoyable. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipfs gave her concert 
(unfortunately for her own success and for many 
who would fain have heard her) on the same 
evening, at Ihe Mu«c Hal). The hall was hardly 
one third full. Yet bad she the attraction of a 
nice little orchestra, umler ZERitABN, wbo played 
RflsMger's Overture to " Yelva," and a very po- 
pular Concert overture by Kalliwoda, wiih fine 
precision (at le^st the latter piece) ; of Mr. Bat- 
ter, the pianist, wbo produced a new Quartet of 
his own (for piano, and violin &c), founded on 
Goethe's "Mignon" (he turns all the poets to 
account), and a fantasia on Robert ; of Signor 
Gdidi, who sang a couple of tenor aits from 
Lucrezia Borgia; of Mr, Adams, the lenor, and 
of Messrs. Ribas and EopriTZ, who played tbe 
English bora and flute solos in tbe Bomanza from 
VEcUdr. 

We were in time to hear the last piece of the 
first part, the duet from Tancredi, sung by Miss 
PaiLLiFPS and Mr, Adaus, which was an excel- 
lent performance. Our fnir contralto looked and 
sang even more charmingly than in her last visit 
home. In ihe Redlativu and,Air: Chefar6.,\T0m 
Gluck's " Orpheus," she evinced more taste, more 
finish and more fervor than on former occasions, 
so that her audience were delijibted. Her voice 
ia remarkably fresh, rich, musical and powerfnl, 
and has gained in flexibility and smooth, free 
delivery. We earnestly hope ihat we may soon 
hear her under better auspices. The success of 
a concert depends on management as well as 
music. This one was ill-managed, ill-limed, too 
long and confused in programnx^, and tediously 
delayed in rxeculioti. Mist P.'a other pieces, 
which we did not hear, were Ah, non credea 
(Bellini), an English Balta<l: "My heart is 
breaking," and Prende per mt (Donizetti). 

Good organ playing is one of the things wbicb 
rarely come lo public hearing in this country. 
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mrer are the opportunities of lUtening to 
great or^an music, ifae real clusiei or Itie inalru- 
Bient. The latter sentente perhips state* the 
want more eorreclly ; for we Iihto not a few 
skiirut organiJla; anil what b lacking is the 
ehancc to hear them where they have ■ulfivient 
scopo to make old Bach and Handel and the 
other muters live to us. Stated concerts of 
ornnn musii;, where only or chii'fly the best, the 
Icpitimato orjian mu»L- should be heard, we have 
Ions fitit to be desirable and prscdcable. Let 
n hour or two eai^h week be set apart; let the 
place be wherever there is a fine orjran (perhaps 
poing from one to another in rolalion) ; let ibpre 
a very small ft'C of admittance ; and let the 
best or^atiiel8 in the city combine, or take their 
turns, in playing to ui these noble composilions, 
aniil we b^in to find ont what great organ 

Meanwhile we think it a chance too good to be 
missed, when such an organist aa Mr. Morgan, 
of New York, makes us a flying visit, to play in 
publii; on the great Tremont Temple organ. To 

ire there is a liltle more of the organ virtuoso 
character about him tlian we care for, and the 
display of his omn remarkable executive agility 
n putling the many-voieed . monster through its 
pflCeH in all sorts of music, occupies a large place 
amid his more sober clasucal interpretations. He 
plays in one moment a grand Fugue of Bach, and 
L the next "extemporizes" on the "Anvil 
Chorus," illuslraling the clap-trap tendency of 
the times, whith does not allow one place or in 
strument to be sacred from the invasion of tli 
most hacknied triviality. But that Mr. Morga 

most admirable performer and a good mus. 
we do not need to say. We do not know 
bia equal, taking all things together, in this coun- 
He is master of all the resources of the 

ument, and when he comes he gives us not a 

good fugues and choruses, besides the over- 
tures, fantasias, variations, &c., that catch the ear 
of those who go to wonder and to be amused. 

;is two concerts at the Temple on Tuesday af- 
ternoon and evening were excellent, although the 
prosirammes would not have suflVred by some 
pruning. We only regretted to see so very small 

ludicnco ; people knew not what they lost. 
More clearly than ever were we impressed by the 
&ct that the effect of the full organ suffers from 
1« muffled position behind that screen, as per- 
haps also by the want of a larger space in whiL-fa 
to vibrate- Id crowded barrooniesi as in Ibat 
Mendelssohn Sonata, the sound was confused ; all 
was more clear and intelligible in the Bach Fuguo 

in G minor. 

The OaCBBSTOiL Umoir gave ns for the eighth 
Afternoon Concert Beethoven's delicious, joyous, 
imaginnlivo Eighth Symphony. It was highly en- 
joyed no doubt by many of the crowd present ; bat 
furlheHrst time in onr recollection ihBAIIcBreMo 
fuiled to command a rcpcliiion. That, hoftver, 
was [he fanlt of the audience, and not of the sym- 
pliony or orchestra. Tlia well-knoWn Allegretto 
from Mendolwohn's " Hymn of Praise," the over- 
lure to Zanttla, Walliea, &c., tilled out the pro- 
gTammc. Tho Afwtnoon Concerts are decidedly 
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dean, adds a Rreat attraction. But, bcBides that, he 
oiTers ua a pTOBramins worthy of the Music Hall- 
We arc to ben that gloriona Symphony in C, by 
Schubert, onco more, after a couple of ycara rest ; we 
could anticipate nothing n-ith more satisfaction. Then 
there will be a new Feat-Overture, by Julius Ricu ; 
the TVuin^flutfrPilftrim Chorus again, and tho over- 
tare to " Tell." Betides which, we are to lialeti for 
the firat time to the diilin^iihed prima douna of the 
lata Oerman Opera in New York, Mmc. Johan-nsen, 
who will aiag the Sccna from Freyic/iOt:, which it it 
said ihc docs better than anybody wbo has tung it 
here since Jeiinj Lind; alao a song of Schubert's, 
VoiAiUed, and a Walls di bracura. by Bcnzano- The 
Transcript tells us, that this lady is the daughter of a 
distinguished elcrflymnn in the Dutchy at Hoiilcin, 



Carl ZbxbahN'S Fhllharmonic Concerts make a 
brilliant finale this evening. The mere fact that this 
last one will be in the Music Hall, and not the Melo- 



She- 



veiled ir 






ilao sang at the Iloyal Theatre of Berlin, where 
net with [ho gresteat aucceaa. In the general 
of her singing she it more like Jenny IJnd than 
Ihcr orliate nuw before the public ; at least, such 
c opinion of the best European critics. The 
ass of her voice ia very large, and the ease ivith 
nages it preve 



hearer from bcini 



ectod to t: 






The Mbkdelssqbn Ql'intette Club in thrir con 
cert nest Tuesday (the last of the eight !) will havi 
tho aid of Mr. Kbeissman.-j, who will aiug aouga b; 
Schubert and Robert Fran:. Mr. Hahinn, too, nil 

play in a Beethoven Trio The German "Ok 

rnaus " will sing again tu-xt Saturday evening, whei 
thoy will give the old Vaterlandt hymn, and nhci 
Miss COANB will sing an Aria from Uosart, nei 
to Boston audiences, and with Mr. Ereiasmann : 
duet from Fidelia. We have heard the wish ei 
pressed by not a few, that Ihn "Orpheus" wool 
take a larger hall; others would like to share tb 






other Catholic music, will soon be performed in the 
Tremont Temple, by the choir of the Cathedral io 
Franklin atrert, assisted by other Catholic choirs, 
under the direction of Hr. A. Webmbb. Particulars 

hereafter A general resort of all the musical 

people for the week past has been the maguificent 
new Bloro of our old fkieuda RasSELL & BiCBA&dsoh, 
of which a description will he found below. It is the 
largest, most elegant, and moat completely furaiahed 
eatabiiahmcnt of the kind in America, if not in the 
world. The union of the stocks of the two old firms 
makes a collection of mueic andinslrumeuta, in which 
almost every one can find his want supplied. Prompt- 
neas, obliging courtesy and good order are the rule 
and habit o[ Ihc place- Success to them ! Such en- 
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Shakespeare's "Midsummer Night's Dream" was 
read in her inimitable manner by Mrs. Fanny Keh- 
BLB, befoie a private audience at Chicketingt, on 
Thuraday Evening, with Mendelssohn's music, under 
the direction of Otto Shesel. The oicrlura and 
other instrumental parts were played upon a Chicker- 
ing Grand by Messrs. Dresel and Trenkle, and the 
fairy choruses were sung by a Club of lady amateurs. 
It waa indeed a moat rare and deltghifut entertain- 
ment ; but private aa it was, we cannot help alluding 

ners of " fine SQciety." Several times the commence- 
Dienl of the music proved a signal for [(uile loud and 
general talking. The unconscious intuit to the music, 
the pcrfurmera, and to those who wished lo lislen and 
enjoy poem and muaic as one whole, (according to the 

of a well-bted audience. The aamc feast is to be given 
publidj in the Music Hall, Saturday evening, the 21it, 
before the Mercantile Library Aasocialion, and with 
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Saturday Evening, March 7tli, 1867, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

Madame BERTnA JOnANKSEPf, 

The Oreat Prima Sotina, 
irin make htr FIHSr appHrann In Roiuin. 
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CARL ZERRAaK, Dine 



ITOXICB- 

Tbe TtlIRD (und IjiKI SUBSCItlPTION CONCRRT of Ih* 
ORPHETJS O-X^iSS OLTJB 

WIIIUkg^l.».tl1» 

3&iZ Zl Xa O 33 SI O Za* , 

On Batardar Eroning, March 14th, 1807, 

tVith the kind u»l>[juice of 
Ulis LUtnr A. DOjtNR, ind (h* 

MKNUELSSCilN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

AUGUST KRIISSUANH, IHKCtor. 

. ICT-Tlr kits Fift; cents SHJi. CoDcm W comBum atTJf 
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BUSSELL & BICHABDSON, 



Q«0TBa P. Bead ft Oo. and Natban Blohaidaon, 
991 1VASHINOTON 8TBEET, 

Imporlen, Publiahen, Wholaale $ Rttail Daalert in 
FOBEiaN AITD AUEBIOAN UnTBIO, 
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Ini'mmeBU of ill Owrlpihnis. Adnlnbl* 
■TTmtigatdflBts have been naade Ibr ths lala of opsn sad cdDeert 
tk^kals. Tha wslli ars flatly omsiacDtcd, anil lb* sto* 
tbroDfbDal has Imsu adaptfd wlili much tula la tha eeailarl 

if ttilHn*. An unplE pasisfi HnDvas wkh 
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ItiiELh at (IiB mm sbova, and ban u( 
kept tba "hwj goodi "— miubtlBi prlBcliAlIji of Mars ft 
Oo'i lblod»Di, Ibr irhlnb Bnsaill & Kkhirdson an tba K*w 



■nd HWDnitliif with the cellar, Id wbleb pkusafall their awn 
mcuta sra Kcnrcd aislnat dammfe. The pacasUrj Tmlos af 
Ibb to iba flim moH U TBty (mic. tVa hart (bus callid t ha 
MUBtkm of snr rMdns [o Umbis. Enwall a Itkhardna'a Btw 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

CHIOKERING & SONS 

tUn nnind tlw MlDnlDt inrdi An tbalr iihlbitloa of 



At the F&ljsoriSftfl: 



JKimtiiuttU fftnlMb ^ittnnlt isutiatln 



THE GOLD XEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE RILTER MEDAL. 

FOB TBS BEST PIANO-PORTE CASES, 

THE 8ILTER MEDAL. 

FOB TBE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BROirZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST 8FBCIMBN OF JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



American Instltale, New Y«rk, 



BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 



PemDsrlTUiiB Slate AgrlciiltnTal Society, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At tke niiuola State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A 8ILTER MEDAL. 



ISZl, bj JONAS OHICKXR- 
IHO, ud up to (ba pmeot time hu fnnililwd 10,000 
PIANOS, for tha eihlUtlon of tbai PiUM In th( Tnltrd 
BMBa ud In Xsflud, tbe; h»tg htn anidKl— 
ElCTen Gold Medals, 
BeTcnteea BiWoi Hedals, 
Fonr Bionzo Medals. 

WAREROOnS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
B 08T0N. 



: PBIZE UBDAL 



It Qntl Eihibltlm li 



A BELONZB UEDAL, 
far tha iap«lorl(j ud bmuj of Hh eitnlDr. Enry Initr 
nenl parchued traa Ifaii gtubliifamaat will b> nmslrd 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 

TEAOHER OP MUSIC, 

AT JAIOB W. YQBWB, Ks. StC WASHIHOTON mtl 



EDWARD L. BALCH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Cy (Iniparttd from Englind) 

309 > Broadway^ NT. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 
roi iHi pifnanw at 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

HEW VOLUKES HOW BEAST : 
T01.CMB vn. 

Beilin'B Treatue on Kodeni InstrmnBntation 
and Orchestratioii, 

wltti ■ large DDmber of txunvln In Kon, ftwn tha pto- 
doellaiH of tba gnalaM Hulan, ud ttaa. Krma oapnb- 
llibad iieika af Ih* Aathot. SDpae-nj'al mtno, IxhuI 
Id irb^la alotb, pdea 18. 

VOI.1IHK Tm. 

Sr. Crotoh'i Elementa of Unsical Compotitiai, 

with U» nmlral ixunplaa prnjiiirlj MEnblon] with the t«t 

{Fonnar pika, M SIlI In papw wnppen, 11 18. By 

nill,ai9l). 

Tolmnea of thia flerlea ftlreadr Inaued: 

Tol. 1. CbtraUsraCoDDleriiolDtnid logna fl 68 

"3. Dr. Uan'a a*»nl HBllisl lutnetlOD 168 

" a. Ktia on Cbolr Md Chonu Stnglni S8 

" 4. HoDrt't SscwIpm Thoiougli Bui Schoo] 21 

"6. CU.-l'B TnrUUa dh HarmanT 88 

" 6. Albraehtabaj^r^i CoilBCled WridDp OB Tboroofh 

Baaa, BttmoDr and CanpudihjD, fat Salf-InatnieUon. 
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If . 3 ud 8, Ouidt to CompoalUon, BSe tt. 
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SOVEZl.O'8 KVSZC STORE, 
am Brnadwnr, How Yttrk, 

And at WDaanatntt.SvboSqara, and U Poolby, Loadsn. 



U-AXiIjET, ID.A.'TTS (Ss CO. 



Grand, Parlor Grand, 



■ aad Sqoare 

[PIINO FORTES, 



-A„ XnTETVH^A-LX. <So CO. 



will ba ma 
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a ttaaiaaalTea auperloCaDd t)u 
py ^etnparvonnlaipcHvnca, 
manarularlng Pluio-Forta*, 

Panona Id want of ■ anparior uiJela, an rapactfallT 
nqoMtvl te g1*a oa 1 call. 

Tartroomt, 344 WaihinKton Btreet, 

iLntip NiwaiLL. JoBH B. Uoujv. IfauoH B. Bud. 



Will soon be Published: 

COOKE'S CEI.BBRATBD MKTHOD OF BIHO. 

ING. Aurw.ndlEiiproTrdedltlon. 
IS8TRCCTION8 FOR THE OBRMAlf COIT- 

CBRTUIA. wllb a CdUkUoii of populu muilc arracgid 

Ib Praia I INeTRFCTIOIlS FOR THB KNO- 
I1I8H COHCERTIHA. 

Oltvar mtaoD * Oo., HE Wnhintlm Si. 



HORKAL UUBIOAIi iHSTrnrrB. 

TBI Hit tann of thia blfhlj aoFoMnTiil InKlluUon will 
comoiann in Nonta Baadlni, Haai , on Wadnndnj, tlw 
IblntiUrof JaiH nait^ and rcntiiiDa IwalTa waaka. lUob- 
)aet la Iba preparatloD or laachara liir nrhma poaltiona In tba 
bnrlcal profeadoD, and tboioD(h loatnictloD and tralnlof In 

tha thr ■ — • — — 

CI1C 

Moiio " AiTD JOB PHttrriM'Q OPFToa. wd. ai bohooii 



J. C. D. PARKER, 
Inxltuttoi at lit ^iaiu-faitt, ftigRit ft nmnani, 

8 BATWABD PLACI. 



OTTO DBESEL 

oUoD OD tha PIANO, ind ma; ba uldtw*- - 
Nnaltal Eubasfa. Tama.HOptrqnarterofM 
kwaak; V30parqiuTtarof 13 l«aBon8,on*a wr-^ 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 
V. 8. HOTEL. 



SIQHOR AUaUBTO BENDEZiABI 

6lTM lutratUon in lingiag. 

RaaldcBca Ho. 8S Placluaajr Straat. 



Fiftno-Forte XnBtraotion. 



a. andr£ & 00., 

Depot of Foreign and American Mutie, 

ax CHEBTNOT STBKET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Afanta of J. Audri, OSanbaeh, Pnbllahrr of tha umpIHa Edl- 
tlonaof Baath0TeD'a,01amant]'a, HiTdn'i aad Uoaart'a wnita. 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 
OELCk-.A.Xia' ^TTXX433XI 

WE8TIIBLD, HABS. 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

f\ TVK lutmetloB on the TTOUN, tbe PIANO FORTE, 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mauoikctorr, 3V0 'WaaUactOB Btr««t, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 
IMFORTEBS OF FOREIGN IdVSIC, 



No. 769 BROASTAT, ci 



J. TKENKLE, 

EACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
a ITo. 5S KnaalAiLd Mnet. 



C. BRCVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
TOl BROADWAT, NBW TOBX, 

Depot of Erard't Grand Pianos.^ 



J. H. HIDLEY, 
yCTBLienBn OP" :kcttsio, 

Snil fitilti In ^oiUaI ^tntanlifn. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lata al St. Panl'a Cbnich,) 
OROAlnST of SBCORD P 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

S ^aptt fl{ Sit vni liUistvit, 

PnbUihed «T«r; Saturday, At SI Bdiool St. BMtM. 

Tt*o Dollax* par aBBona, IM BdTKBBe. 

TERUB OF ADVEETISmO. 
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Bosan Bedloe. 

Crnan tb* fciei m^ ^ n -T- - ** ' 
Her face — ibat is, in ili featares — wu only 
pretty, not haodioine, &nd yet it wu lovely ; 
bat tlien abe bad the neateat little figure, the 
prettiest band and ann, the heanlifullest apringj 
Toot and ankle, that came of a Sunday into any 
of tba meeting bontci in all Eildale. Her 
father, tbe doctor, when she was an infant, tued 
(o declare that little foot a model of perfection in 
form ; and who should jodge rightly on Ibis if 
the doclor could not ? He did not live to see 
the promise of infancy fulfilled, poor man I But 
little Susan fcrew np. the hope and pride and joy 
of Widow Bedloe. Her boys weni off into the 
world, bot her daughter remained, her staff and 
comfort 

How different she was from all the other girls 
at the place 1 John Hath inrnrred the resent' 
ment of all the women in the town when ho said 
that it was strange bow alktKe education, intelli- 
gence and refinement of Hildale were confined 
to the Bedloei and the Nervals. This was long 
before little Susan was born, but as ihe inherited 
all the reGnement and grace of the family before 
her, it brought John H.'s unlucky speech to 
mind. She was sorrounded by such an almofr- 
phere of delicacy and bad so rauch of that charm 
which we express by tJie term " lady-like," as to 
attract the notice of every stranger who saw her 
at school or in the singing meeting. She was 
always cheerful and merry, and yet tbe most 
modest little creatnre you could find in a thoD' 
■and. She never put herself fonrard, never had 
a tbotight of attracting admiration, but somehow 
all the best young men in the place were sore to 
■arronnd her at the vill^e parties and " sings," 



leaving lor her tbe more sbowy girls, who songht 
to attract tbem. 

She bad, too, a quiet dignity, which was con- 
spicaous Ihroogh all the ease and playfulness of 
her manners — perhaps too much of it, for the 
yonng men not only vrere thereby deterred from 
any improper freedom in her presence, but 
seemed to bo impressed with a feeling that she 
did not quite belong to their sphere, and songht 
elsewhere, among girls whom they did not admire 
and love half as well, for helps, meet for them. 
The neighbors thought fanner Lendle'a son, over 
the hill, would marry her. I tbink he would 
have propoaed and been accepted if be had not 
shared in that feeling, and fell a sort of awe 
mingled with his evident fancy (a Shakfpearean 
word) forber. But I can only judge from ap- 
pearances, like the other neighbors. 

Let me lell you about Snsan and Un. Smith, 
it was so like Sasan. 

Widow Bedloe'a means were small ; so Susan, 
when she was old enoog^j opened a private 
school for the village little ones. 

Speaking of schools reminds me of a letter the 
widow once received, which she read and re-read 
with tears of joy. She had sent Susan to a 
school for young ladies a few miles from Boston, 
and kept her there until circumstances forbade 
ber longer stay. But at the close of her Taca- 
tion, after Sosan'p return home, came a letter 
from the principal, offering to take Sasui again, 
free of cost to the widow, because of ber excellent 
influence upon tbe otherpnpilsl But there were 
reasons, honorable to the mother, why thit offer 
must be declined. 

So Snsan opened ber school, which was of 
coarse mostly composed of children at special 
genius for tormenting everybody, and soch as 
belonged to parents who neither conld nor would 
pay the tuition. This is quite the general rule 
with snch private schools in conntry villages, or 
osed to be. 

Folks wondered bow little Susan Bedloe conld 
keep order, and shook their heads, but sent their 
young ones. But die did keep order, and I 
believe as much becaose she loved so to laugh 
with tbem and make them happy. Still she had 
her trials. 

Now Mn. Smith was a great, stoot woman, 
with a lace like a November day and a voice 
like a November nor'wester, who patronized tbe 
victim to Ihe extent of two oflsboota cf the Smith 
family tree— bullet-headed, snubby-nosed liltl« 
animals, always showing a variety of bumps on 
their crania, gotten from their mother, though not 
by way of birth or inheritance. These were 
sticks of a crooked sort, quite past being reduced 
to order and symmetry by Susan'i nsnal gentle 



means ; and at length the occasion came, when, 
with Utter tears, she applied what she realty 
snpposed to be corporeal punishment. Theyoang 
ones, as' in duty boand, exerted their nascent 
nor'westers to such extent as in them lay, and 
next day the poor little mistren received a vidt 
from the awful Hre. Smith. 

Afterwards Mrs. Smith reported progress to 
Miss Jinking. 

" I gin it to ber good, though," says nugbty 
Mrs. Smith. 

" Sarved her i^bt, little s<nck-np thing I " ra- 
marks Miss Jinkin*. " What did she have to say 
forherwlf?" 

" Oh, she didn't say much — believed it bnrt 
ber more than it diil the children to 'inflict tha 
punishment,' as she called giving 'em the lickin' ; 
that she was obb'ged to do it for the good of tba 
school, and all that. I told her, if mg children 
needed anything of the sort, I wasn't afraid nor 
unwilling to give it, but that I waant going to 
have any little chit, towhi^n 1 tm paying mj 
money, slappin' my 'Ddphos and Dorlndy. I 
got tbe steam well up, I tell yon ; but when the 
meachin' little thing began to cry and never said 
a mad word, I declare I coaldnt say nothing 
more, only that I sfaonldn't send IMphtiB and 
Dorindy any longer." 

And BO on and so forth. 

As for Susan, she went home, and the faint 
flnsb npon her cheek looked a little as if she was 
provoked. But simply saying that she had had a 
scene with Mrs. Smith, which rather ronsed the 
good widow and almost called out a bitter remark 
or two, Susan went to ber own chamber and sat 
down to a favorite book, in which aha fbnnd 
something about a soft answer turning away 
wrath, and Other matters of that sort, to be found 
in the said book. Then she came down again, 
with a face as smiling as a June day. 

A week afterward, and tap, tap, tap on the 
door of Susan's school-room. 

" Open the door, Johnny." 

Little Johnny opened tbe door, and Sosan'l 
heart sank within ber to see Mrs. November 
Smith enter with all her might and bloster. 

" Arter what has passed between na," began 
Mrs. Smith, " as I told Mr. Smith last night, I 
ought to settle ap with you for what time "Dol- 
pbus and Dorindy did come. So here's the money. 
I guess you'll find it right." 

" Thank yon, Mrs. Smith. I wish yon would 
not think hardly of me. I tbonght I was doing 
right when I pnnished ibe cbildren. I don't 
think I spoke an angiy word to tbem, and I am 
very sure I did not act in anger." 

" Well, I Kuess on the whole yon haven't done 
no harm. I jeat come from yonr mother's, and 
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the tella mu bIib bssn't aeen jou mad for ten 

yv'Hn, and lliat you go up ilaira and rend iho 

Bible irlien you find }-ounu1f gut ling that wHy." 

"Oh, Mrs. SmiiL!" ezduiiiiud Susan dc^pre- 

"Now, Sumn, the Tact i*. aa I talil your 
mother, that 'Dolplms and Dorinity are erjin^ to 
eoniQ back a^ain, and bo I gaeti I'll tend V-m 
again lo-inorrow. I lold your mother too— she 
does look poorly, I vow !— that if you'd iitep up 
this evenio' to my house I'd send her a couple of 
quart! of new milk and some eggs i I gneas (be 
needs thnt sort of ibin^." 

And so the Northwester got round and was 
suct.'eeded by 



Mr*. Smith called in upon Miss JinkiDi on her 
way home. 

"What a queer litllo bit of a thing SuMn is 1 " 
Hud ibe mighty lady. " She cried wljen I blowed 
her up list week, and ehe up and crieil again 
to-dny juat because I made all up with her." 

And BO aofr, sweet, gentle Miss Juna conquered 
hard, rough, stormy Blra. November- 
Susan had just aai-h a voice as one would ex- 
pect from her— jiisl that " excellent thing in 
woman," of which Lear speaks; and it was a 
delighl to hear her talk, her gentle eyes inter- 
preting! all she said, now earliest, now sad, and 
now brimming full of fan. And her vdve in 
ringing was the same ; not powerAil, but " tuned 
to «»cry merry notu," or " bathed in team," 
according to occasion and matter. When llob- 
Bon taught Ibe singing school, hia ear soon began 
to distin^iuish a delicHte, sweet voice, generally 
" drowned out " by half a dozen other rough, un- 
tutored ones, hut whii-h did more than his violin 
to keep ihe rest somewhere nenrly in tune, so 
true and nnfailin^r was it ; and ibis voice be at 
length traced to qaitit, unpretending htile Susan, 
who aat qiiilo in tho background and devoted 
heivelf to making the mo*l of his instructions. 
Like a Cremona violin in an ori-hestra, such a 
voice is not conspicuous at first, but if j-ou sit at a 
distance it soon makes itself felt through all and 
above all in iti quiet beauty— a golden thread in 
a web of ruder material. 

Village politics and petty quarrels aro the 
breexes which keep litilo country towns from 
Stagnatinrr. Thry amount to nothing, and when 
the occarfon is pnJt all is Ibrpotten, and the 
Smiths, Joneses, Bai-ona and Bronna are as 
frieidly as ever. The sin^nng iihool and the 
lingers' scats in the mci-ting- house are almost 
invariably the scenea of dlsiord in more senses 
than one. How, wliaf on e^rih anyboily lon'd 
Rnd a-jainst little Sll^wn l)iat winter as a muHiis 
of picking a quarrel, I declare I cannot imagine ; 

Hobson was to i-iow his sihool by a grand con- 
cert in the meeiin^-houw, and, wiih the »■»!, 
SuMn had a ■on'; allotted to her. When the 
Othert wetw supplied, and her fiivorite pioce was 
still left, she of courw) <.|inse lliat— somtthin?. I 
forget what, (bat just auitt^d |,er voice, and to 
which ahe gave all the charm anting fioin her 
native refim-menl of taste and licr thorough ap- 
preciation of Che poetrj-. At the first rehearsal 
she asng so beauliCnlly that half a dozen oihcr 
giris wcro provoked that they had not stWled 
the same song. 

The queen bee of ibe hive, after proper con- 



ndcraiion, concluded that it was jnst adapted to 
her powers, and Hobgion was finally forced to 
transfer it to her, and select another for little 
Snsin, wliiL'h was in no way ndaptcd to her voice, 
and which was in othiT respects unsuitable. 
Hobson, poor fetlow, had to lonk to ibi; favor of 
the powers that were, and Widow Bfdlou and 
Susan were not of lliem. So tho queen lice sang 
the song in a bra.«8 voice, to the univerMl hilarity 
of the ni-ighborhooil. Susan's brother, the col- 
lege boy, slormeil, but she diil not. She simply 
but firmly refused to sin;; an unsuitable piece. 
As the brother and sister were walking home 
af^er a "sing" at vrbicli she had been nhabbily 
treated, be broke out in no measured terms. At 
length lie noticed that she was weepin;;. 

" Ah, I am glad to sec that you have some 
spirit li-ft. Don't go near them again." 
" It is not they ; I cry to bear you talk to." 
This was a damper on him. At the concert 
she sang no song, but exerted herself to the 
utmost to make the treble pi off well ; and erery- 
boily knew in their hearts that she was tho sweet- 
est singer there. 

Widow Bedloe was member of a church in the 
other part of Hildale, and when Susan was old 
enough shejoined the choir. It wasa long and 
weary walk ihilher, up the back road and over 
the hills; but the storm must be severe and the 
mud or spow very deep whiih prevented her 
from being in her place upon tho Sabbath morn- 
ing. She attracted no attention, ain;<iiig her ap- 
pointed part with the re^it without diapUj', in her 
own quiet manner, doing all the good she could 
and making no pretensions. But as lime passed 
on, and one treble married, another left the seats 
in a hulT, another moved a»ay, and the like, 
David, the leader and iweet singr<r. bi>gan to find 
ODt what a treaFure be poa.-efSi'd in ihnt modi-st 
little lady. He could depend upon her. lie 
knew she sat with him from a sense ofduty ; that 
it was a part of her religion 1o cultivate Ihe 
talent given her, and use it in the praise of the 
great congregation. His ear seemed to follow 
the golden thntad of her gentle voice, and to 
ri'joice in its unfiiMng certainly. Couhi he have 
had bis way — but his choir was compased of vol- 
unteers, and he could not — she sbuiihl have stood 
next to him, as the lender of his girls. Bui she 
never Bought ihia.and ibrrc were others who did, 
and so she (till sat in a lower |>lnce, and exalted 
beraeir by her verj' huuiiliiy. ITie tongregalicn, 
too. felt ihc differencu when Suutn van unavoiil- 
ably absent, though unablo to deGno in what it 
consisted. 

Our choir had ita stormy limes aa well aa 
others. DifTiTent-cs and quarrels' l>elwccn the 

leadership on tho part of Mime of the villa;ze Bra- 
bania and Rubinii>, questions of first and sei'ond 
places among the (lirls, and other im|iortAnl mnt- 
ter^, ofien seemed to bring the climr lo the brink 
of dia<oluiion. Once or twice the trobles left the 
seals in a body, save Suaan, who to ihe surprise 
of everybody, carrie<l the soprano part Ihroiigh 
two Sundays, not very powerfully perhaps, but 
triumphanlly. She would have noibing lo do 
with any of ibeir quarrels. She took no aide in 
any of the troubles, but came to meeting, went 
to her place, and aang to the best of hor ability. 

Now all this was a great source of annoj-ance 
to Miss Apse, a girl of strong will, strong toice, 
and rather strong auditory nerve, judging from 



the tones she couhl sometimes make and bear 
wiibout flinching. But as the ean of the congre- 
gation were not very nice, she was esteemed a ' 

great singer and ruled with quite an imperial 
sway. Bui Susan thought lightly of her autlior- 
iiy. and did her duly, wbelher Miss Apse did 
hers or not. And BO sbe became the Mordec 
of this Miss Hanian. There are many ways i 
wliii'b the Mi.'is Apae of a choir ean annoy ot 
against whom sbe thinks she is bound to exert 
her (fower. I need not specify ihem. She bore 
all patiently, had her kind smile ever ready when 
Miss Apse thought fit to greet her, and no < 
knew from her that any oiher discord existed be- 
tween ihem than ihote which were made by the 
" head ninger " in the exercise of her voi'b! pow- 
ers. Such matters aeem trivial, and indeed ii 
themselves are so; hut trivialities, afler all, make 
up the most of the good and ii) of our condition, 
ami Swan Mt these things keenly, But as she 
had hitherto lived down petty je.alousies, envy- 
inga and atrifes, and had become the thread 
around wliich all that was good in her compm- 
ions cryBbdized ; as the influence of her example 
was already powerful among them, and ber char- 
acter morally was producing the efTeet upon their 
leelinga and manners which her sweet, unerring 
voice produced upon their singing; so she pa- 
tiently wailed for tlie opportunity of conquering 
Miss Apse, in unwavering faith thai it would 

Well, on a warm Sunday towards the end of 
summer little Susan was in ber place. She « 
sweetly na usual, but with dllBculiy, and when 
she reached the end of her long and weary walk 
home, she was greatly exhausted. The n< 
S.ibbatb afternoon sbe was buried. I don't know 
when I have had such a touch of the henrt-bn 
as then. The bull tolled mournfulty as the little 
proiession inored into our graveyard, poor widow 
Bedloe leaning uiion the arm of her son, the col- 
lege boy, and his brother supporting Ihe feeble 
steps of anolheP widow, bis mother's li.tter. All 
the neighbors were there and wept Great Mra. 
November Smith vowed it waa " loo bod in Prov- 
idence to — " and here she broke down, and 
bugftn to sob in such a manner that Miss Jinkina 
felt the infliiencB and cried like a bahy. The 
children cried for poor little Susan Bedloe, and 
the grown up people wept with tiie bereaved 
mother ; but she and ber two boya — ibeir grief 
waa too deep for tears. A cold slorm of autumn 
was raging, and the widow stood at the window' 
The thou<^ht of Susan, as exposed to all its chill 
and cheerlessness. came over ber, and then for 
the first lime she wept bitterly — bitterly. 

They told me ihni on the follDwing Sabbath, 
when the choir rose to sing Ihe hymn — 

" Unveil thy bosom, faithful lomb," 
previous to the funeral di^ourf«, Mlaa Apae'a 
voice first faltered, then stopped, and finally that 
she 8,i"k b.ick into her scat, utterly unable to go 
on. One after another followed her example, 
and after a couple of stanza* the attempt lo sin" 
was given up. Whether this statement is literally 
correct I do not know ; I was not there. ] do 
know that never waa a troer thing aaid than tho 
remark of Mrs. Smith wlu-n she heard of the in- 
Bcripiion which is placed on the while marble 
slab that points out little Susan's grave : " I vow, 
thai 'ere tcTt was made for that gal !" for it is this: 
Blessed an) the pure in heart, for they shall 
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This nan colliftion of JDhiinii Si-twHian Bacli's 
pianofurtu lompositiuns, of whbli tha fin>t valumu 
IS now ljin;{ buroru u^ form» part of tbu iliiap 
iien-olyp«il I'llition of llie CI'iskIchI Compowrs, 
puhlislicil by L. [lollt). in Wotl'ei>buitel. 

Tliii tnlilion U inienileil to p'vu tile nay Tor a 
knowli-(l)[e and R^prt-cliiiun ol' Bhi-H, sveii srnong 
lJioi« who Iinvu liirlitrto bfi-n iirnnserK lo hi« art. 
U naturally does not inti^rrerH niili ibe exixting 
(rood kiid i-ompWte rdiiiona of hU works, but it 
may as.-'isl in i-nu^-iiig many of the inrorrect itli- 
lion*. diMin^iii:<lii-d tor llie unceriiiinty nT their 
autl>ariti«i, nnd rhe wnal of kuowlnlnti dir^liiyeil 
in thuin, 10 low more nod moni of thu eatiuiation 
in wliii-h tbey are Ix-ld. 

Wt> e>^iit this eiliiion nith renl delijtht. nnd 
tender our best rhmiki to ilieeiliior and |>ubliiih<:r, 
sliu-c it wa» Odiy by MirifiLUs on ili.ir |uir( tliat 
tliej' i-outd offiT tliu public so brautit'ul HnJ lor- 
rett an udition at Burh & prii-p, one ihaler and 
eight (ilver i;ni!H;hoii • for a volume of 110 folio 
pagt^ printed on vellum paper, in large tlesr 

The pndominaling inirniion of tlio arran^ 
ment in wliii-li the [iieei-» (olli)w one another (wiih 
the exception of ihi' rapriccio in B m.ijnr, on the 
ile|i.irturu of n brollicr). in an eduediionnl one: 
the piet-i's jiroceed jirHilunlty Iroin llic iMsii-r lo 
the morn iliiGu'idi, fmm the nimplo In ihi'. more 
anisiie. We doubi, however, nheilicr tliii titj 
juilii'ious arnintit'iuent can be eorrierl out in Ihe 
vubiieiiui'iil voIume<i. In the first volume b<-ain 
the iwelto (mall Preluile*. inienilcd hy B.uh 
hinm'lf Kir " Anninj^unile" (l>epnni'r:<). The^o 
are f.illowed hy the six ftaM (Fivo.-ii) Sutler, ai.d 
the fifteen Inventiota, with llie svinpliotiiei' bi-lnn<>- 
init lo them. The latter sre'iietv. forii.e lii^t 
time, no nrrfln<!i-(l ih^t each Inttnlion ia fullowed 
by the aymiilioiiy in the Kama ki'V. Thi-w pii-ees 
thn» Ibrm the I. est iniroilui'iion <u ihu Ciarier bien 
Umpdri. The Inren/loa, ihat is lo say, iicfunlinj; 
to iiui'scKvi, a ihuu^tht. rtiiids in nliout the same 
ri'latiun to the simplioiiy ihdl Ihe prelude duei to 
die ia-iae. 

The Cnpriech mpm la Lanlnnanzn del tuo 
FralcHo dileili-almo a a i-nria>ily liir the history of 
proj>rainme-inu:4e, which is ahnoHl aa old a> 
ill sir u mental musiL- genei-ally, alllKlu<>h, in furnier 
times inti'niled lo he more huniorous than gerious. 
It atiaiiiril its greaiesi li,-i;:hi in ilio ■' n.itil.Bor 
Ausieiliis," ele., at Ihe eommeneement of ihu 
pre^nt ceniury, whereby it bi-cnme riilienlniis, 
pn'ciw'lv Irecuuse it was iiie.ini lo be scrioiii<. For 
■ lie modern xhool, iu reviviLl was reserved hy 
the dmirine of the pur|iori ufmusii-, and whilher 
ikis (loi'lrine leads we linve seen hy lameiilable 
rxnniph's. If the mil masleni of jurnicr linies, 
Bidi, ILiydn, Muxiiri, anil even Bevllmvcn, 

order 'to iniiinate. genemlly, lither the pei-uliar 
frHine of mind by whii-h the eomiinsitinn was 
puptusted, or that which it was intcnrled (o inspire 
in ihe hearera. For this purpoae, tbey geli'cied a 
musiuai moiivu whieli struck iheni hi i>uiiable, but 
ihis waa all; for ilii* moiive and its ihcmoiiu 
treatment constituleil the real and proper siih- 
itaiieu of ihe com jhku lion, wliirh Fubsianee enn 
never be might hot musieal, founded on, nnil 
developed by, tone, and not on and fay words and 
ohjceis, or events. Deipile Ihe titles:—"! — 
Fi.iticriii^ of ibe Friends to prevent him leaving;; 
2 — Desi*npiioa of variooa accidents wliii:h mny 
belall him, when away; S~A eeueral Lamenio; 
4— Tbn Friends arrive, sinee they p-'ncive thai 
it cannot be otherwise and t»ke leave," ohi Bjib 
departs so liille t'rotn tile conlrapunial — Ihat w, 
the genuine music^— style, ih»t he actually con- 
dnlcs wiib a fn<[ite of two and a-linK pages, alC 
Imittaione dtUa Cornelia di PaitigHone. 

The cfacapneM of tliis eililion will now enable 
humlreds, nay. tliourandi, who could not pay the 
higii price of the fmmi-r cditiont, ami were obligi>d 
to put up with the Ciarier blen Teiiipiri, incor- 
rectly printed and cosiing fiie ihnlers, to yta^m 
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the wo'ks of the immortal Bai*b. Let oa but 
iliflii:^ all the cnngiiifici-nt creations of the two 
last centuries, pun-. uiiailnlterftted,wiihinicllij;ible 
explnniition, and in a form wiihin the ri'a< h of 
everr one. ami llie stupid dragon of the AIu»c of 
Ihe Future and Foetry-Muae, wliieb behavea so 
.sirjiigi'ly, will be overcome witliout a *lruf!!j[le. 
U'e must, therefore, seite the oiiporlurity, sa we 
have lo olten done befort-, lo make a mostearni^ 
appeal 10 teachcra of music. The excuse, that 
tile eoinpo-itions in r|nestion are difficult lo bo 
ohtained anil iiist a higli price, exi^tts no lonpT. 
Tlie inenhaiisilbly rich Bach; iliu ever fresh 
Ilaydn ; the tliou^zhiful, and, oRenlim » daring 
CIciiienii; the enlranciii:: MozHrt — are,at presi-nt, 
one and all, lo be procured in cheap eiliiiuni, ju>t 
like the cWrie aalhort of German poetry. And 
when [larenls or fiiir pupils eonie am] say, " Give 
us a very pretty piece to plajr in eompany, if you 
plea*-," sii down at the [iiano, an<l play ihem 
aomethinji of the above masters. If you yoiir- 
Wilvis i-an pUy suib a piece, your pupils will 
direi'i thrir minds to it of their own at^cont. 

The eilitor — wiih the tliniikst^nrtby assistance 
of Ilerr R. Zimnier, of Berlin— baa jtiven some 
verj' suitable explanations of llie appro[iriaie style 
in which Baih's pieces should be piTlbrroi-d, as 
well as of the so-called "Manieren," anil shown, 
in iB'eilty-MX examples, i-ontatneil in notes written 
in full, how thi-y should be carried out. This 
im[iiirts a Kix^-ial value to his clilion. 

On aceoiint of their gi'ticral interest, we con- 
c-hi<le by appending the ciliior's remarks on ihe 
namet, ckaraclcrt, ami time of Bach's I'oniposi linns, 
ns lliii kiiiits of i istnimeiiial-piect'S usmil in those 
days haM- bee m ■ almost entirely Btranjiu to us. 

" 1. — The AiUmanrie [tosM^aes, as a dance, a 
joyous chnmeter; in Suites and Piirtiias for the 
piano, iis niuveinent is mon: serious and the h^r- 
ininiy lull. It he»ins llie ilaiite (i>r comes imine- 
iliaiely nficr ifie Pri'lude) and is followeil by Cotir- 
anlc, Saialiniiile, Gi;inc, etc., in an onler which 
issi'hiom dislurlied.'ll enjoys the place of honor 
as heitip a German invenlinn. 

"2— The Ani/laine, All Eiifligh kind of dance, 
is lively in cliHrailer, varied and more or less 

" 3. — The ^ri'a is principally a vocnl |»ei'e. 

siiEiiirtes wh:it we, at pri-.-ciil, call a * Lied oline 
Worle.' The style of playing it miut bo meloili- 
oiis. and the limu thruu^liuut slow. MaCibeson 
r:\it : — ' It linds a plaice on the pi,ino as welt as on 
every other kiinl of insirumeni, anil is, I'oinnioQii-, 
a plain, short, Ein;;nl)lu melody, divided into [wo 
pnrts, and one whieh moaily apiiears so simple, 
heiMusu the plnyer can einhullisb and elianjie it in 
iiinumrrable ways, in order lo ilisplny his manual 
dexieriiv, nblMHi^th letHining flie rundainentnl 
parsajies,' (Kern met. WU<enehiJi, p. 122). In 
the aria wiih 80 chnu'ics (vol. II., pp. 147—187), 
Bach (lifptriya sontetbin;; nioru than manual <lcx- 
lurity, just «', generally, in all that he undertook, 
be siirpri->scd cverytliing pivviously done. 

"4. — The Dourree is« French dance-melody, 
of a -fiiy anil tlioiiu i^hamcter, in two-two liroe. 
It rcipiircs ihu uxciution to be lif-ht and round, 
not loo quiik. Fluwini;, sniootb, uliding and 
closely coimc-tetl. (Mattheson,) 

" G.— 'I1ie C^eonn^ (Ciaeuniie) is an Italian 
dance, in thrue-lonr time, and moileralely slow in 
iis Aivement. For I'urllieT particulars, see Piu- 
tecaUle. 

"6. — Concfrlo. Bieb's coneerto, vol. II., p. 
102. is a pianolbrle ranala, in three movemeniii; 
the tempo of ihe last l wo is given; the fi.'slabould 
be taken nliegro modenilo. 

"7.— The Cuarunle, in Suites and Partitas, 
always follows the Allcmande. It requin-s to t>e 
Iierformed in a serious style, llui iio!i;s l>ciiig 
played more tlncca/o than slurred (Koeb, Lex. 
398). This, also, ii a dance- meloily. 
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With your pennisaoii, Mr. Editor, I wi' 
do as I intimated at tlie close of my first ii 



nicalion, and will speak of the adapledneis of 
boyi' voices to the music of the Church. 

"It is not true that every blockhead can be 
trained succearfully as a Chorister." So lays the 
learned Dr. Hodges. It is true however, that 
boys, aelecled wiih strict reference to musical 
apiiiudo,and subjected at an early age lo thorough 
discipline in the science, may, and often do, aliain^ 
while yet boys, to a degree of skill hardly 
conceivable to peraons unac-quainteil with the 
subject. Entire oralorios, solos and all, have been 
Tvpeal«(lly performed in the English cathedrals 
by men and boys; the latter stutaining in a moat 
efficient manner iho part nstmlly assigned to 
females io this country. In the music of the 
legitimate old church school, alia Palesmna, ihe 
voices of boy choristers are abwiutely essential. 
The same msy be said of ihe works of all the 
prcat cathedral composeni, like Tatlia, Bynl, 
Gibbons, CroFi, and Punetl, all of whom, and 
many more, were chmr boys in ibeir younger 
days, and wrote for voices like iheir own. As an 
indication of this, we find ihat all eorrecl Chorcb 
musicians, even down to the profcnt day, have 
avtudcd the extreme high notes of ibe staff and 
have conHncd ihcmsrives mainly to the range 
best Fuiied lo the voices of boys;'lhat is from 



; ;, g-i a compass cerlainly ample for all 

feTT^ :rJ needful effects in cbureli. The few 
** ■*■ " musicians who have had e.xpi-rience 



ho have had e.xpe 
in ihe matter, finil ihat in point of flexibility and 
purity of lone these voices are unsurpassed. 

In ihe European cities, schools are eslablislied 
and supported by govern inenl, with 8i>ei'ial 
reference to Iho cncounmemcnt of thoso youth, 
who, being maturally pified, desire lo become 
proli.'ient in music. Fi-om ihese schools, iho 
chureb Miij>ers are seleetctl. life boys connei-ted 
wiih the world -renowned cnihcdral choir (Dom 
Ckw) at Berlin, are educaled in a xhool of tli'is 
sort. Music of the highest character is performed 
b/ ihem with matchless skill. If wo Iruce the 
history of the most eminent musicians the world 
ever knew, we (imi tlul ihey began their career 
as clioristera. Such was the case wiib Palestrina, 
Tallis, Purccll, MoEart, Handel, Uaydn, Bo^ce 
and a host of oihers. 

The project of employin;; such trebles Id tbe 
place of Female voice:>, has ol laie been ma<le the 
subject of animated and, at times, aerimonioea 
discussion. With iheqneslion of prripri'efjr simply, 
this article, has nothing lo do. Its settlement 
dearly belongs to the clergy. The questions for 
the musician lo setite are such as ihvse : — Have 
we not among us much youthful talent which, if 
encouraged and brought out, might be turned to 
great advantage in the choral service of the 
Episcopal Church 7 His not the adaplcdncss of 
boys' voices to the performance of true church 
mode (not p>alm-tanes) been to a greikt extent 
overlooked in ibia coontr}' ? Are not the most 
efficient choirs in Europe thoae in which ibe 
treble is sung in part or wholly by boys? Now 
in replying affirmaiively to these inquireies, we do 
hy no moans seek to exclude the many excellent 
female vmccs to be found in our choirs. Such 
voices are indeed qnile snfficicDt for choir poi^ 
pOKS, where no Uturgictd fiirm of service is 
adopted. But in the service of the Einscopal 
Church, where the psalnu as well as ihe canticles 
are chanted, a double chdr of boys is a desidera- 
tum. When the 7e Dtum is sung aniliem-wise, 
as act to music bj[jyflirn?^(9!'«r>4LV(^V.*«. 
C 
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treble cannot be properly nuteined by nonien ; 
for it abook] be remembered that English cathe- 
dral compoeen, when they write (or tbe ehareh, 
ntvtr write for otber than male Toicee. Tbe 
abmrdily of atrempiing the performance of theee 
tublime compodtions with a tingle qnartet I cannot 
better illustrate, than by relating the following 
incident from "real life" in one of our choirs. 
The worthy orgaoiBt (a true church mnnciiiD in 
theory at least) nndn-took to lay aside for a 
•eaion a modem and flimsey production known as 
" Jackson in F," to subelitDle one of {rreater merit 
The qnartet soon foand the pondorons harmonies 
of old Gibbona too much for them. The itonly 
old composition was not to be "t&ken" by 
porianunttu, sentimental tarns, or by any other 
^ecies of modern attack. The prima donna at 
last turns ronnd to the organist in di*giiat and 
«sclaimt-~''0h, horrid!" The orgnniat in his 
indignation demands — "Why, Madam, what is 
horrid, the mauc or the performance 7" 

B<^ are now employed quite snccessfully in 
■tany of the New Yorkand Pbiladetphia chnrcbes. 
Among tbe nnmber may be mentioned Trinity 
•nd the Church of the Holy Commnnion in the 
former, and St. Mark's in tbe latter city. The 
double cbdr, connected with an Episcopal church 
in our own city, furnishes a notable instance of 
the proficiency which boys are capable of making, 
with moderate application. Thei% choristers 
■SMmble for practice daily for about one hour. 
They are not only competent to sustain tbe muac 



of tbe church, but are able to si 



[t sight. 



anthems of a difficalt character, and this too, 
without accompaniment ; an achievement which 
but few experienced nngers would choose to 
Dndertalce. This, with a mnltitude of &cts which 
mixht be stated a* bearing upon the"sul)ject, 
prore* the assertion made in uy first communica- 
tioo, *ix : that the ability to read music " at lijiht " 
is an accomplishment which boys acquire much 
more readily than adults. 

It is true that a great degree of indifference 
exists with the public in refureoce to this matter. 
Many persons entertain the notion that snch 
Toices can nerer be mode avaiUble in a style of 
moue requiritig finished execution. Tbe stubborn 
facts 1 have just quoted, about choirs in the Old 
World and in our own country, will perhaps bave 
a tendency to remore this prejudice in some 
degree. That each prejudice does exist, is not 
remarkable when we come to consider the speui- 
mens occasionally given to tbe public in the shape 
of juvenile exhibiiioos, where a motley assembly 
of two or three hundred children are taught to 
shriek temperance songs and juvenile ornroHoi (!) 
Whatever may be the moni effect of such affair*, 
the mnsical effect most be deplorable. And the 
time will surely come when a discerning public 
will consign to Iheir proper rank those teachers 
who, by getting up inch displays, degrade the 
ttamlard of science to a level with their own 
abilities. E»ery science has its " profeswirt," who 
seem to have nohigber ambition than to popularize 
themselves with the uneducated massea. Such 
"professors" eooner or later fall to a level with 
tbe ancnllivated tastes to which they pander. 
However, the standard from which they fall m 
not very high, and the damage to themselves from 
the cODcosnoa is but trifling. 

Pbecbntos. 



The MwiDal Critie of the London Times. 

(Pmn Uu London Comfpond. of Uia K. T. Tribant, Ftb. SO ] 
T%t Londan TTnn is Kcnerslty looked upon ss ths 
hiithMt a 'ihoriry in uintters conccmin); puMic opin- 
ion — in fsct, for tbe majority of the Britons, The 
Tlma is public opinion [isclf. That it does not 
direct tiiis opinion in polilin, hut limply reflect it, in 
■ccordancB viih the ideu and iba ma'erial inteml 
of a faw CHpitnIints, ii ■ welMcnonn fact. The writers 
are, individually, allowed io expreis no conviction*, 
however lerions mav be the topic on which they ars 
cnllcd upon tn provide anicles. They forni a ilaff, 
obejing blindly the word of command, I will 
qnate an instance i11aatratin|T the ilate of things 
which I am disciiwing. The muilcsl reporter of 
TIa Tima. Mr. Davison, is undoubtedly ■ man of 
great ability, and posseues extraardinary literary 
Bi-conlplishnientR Hii Elyle i* fluent and eharmin);, 
such indeed as can be rxpecled only from the most 
brilliant feuilletoniil. His pen was unqueslionahly 
a profllahle arqnisition for Prinliii);. bouse Square. 
But on whnt condilioni were hi« lervicea procured ? 
The Cnlholic legend relates tlint tbe venerable Bish- 
op Saint Remi, who received the bsrbaroui founder 
of the French monarchy, Kind Clovi". into the bos- 
om of the rhnreh, while in the ant af ba)jllzin[r the 
royal neophyte, exclaimed, " Proad Sicander, kneel 
down i henceforth, burn what joii have wonhiped, 
and wonhip what yon burnt" The Timet, mutohi 
m.vtandii, is the Saint Remi of modem times, eatlintr 
upon its reporters to bum, or, at least, to bite with 
the sharp tooth of criticism, whatever they preriouiiy 
held most sacred. 

Before his eoauersiOT, Mr. Davison wrote in Thi 
Musleol Rxamincr a number of essays which deserv- 
edly attracted the attention of nil artisllo circles. He 
wBi, at that time, a fervent ptirtisan of tho new roman- 
tic and tbe old classic school Bfeihovon, Mendels- 
sohn and Frederic Chopin were the Kods of music, 
and Davison their faithful prophet Armed cap-b-pie, 
in due Don Quixote fashion, he went to war, not 
agsinst imsginary wind-milia, bat a^inst the 
"wealthy" Ueyerbeer, of whom he said that "his 
celebrity was a paradox," against "the oily fatness of 
Rossini's green matnritj," uiainst the " pomlcrous 
Thnliierjr, whose mnsical position was a ri<ldle for an 
(E-lipus to solve," and a host of eompoiera of the 
French and Italian school. He wrote for Wesiel & 
Co., the muBJc sellers in Ree^nt itreat, "an essay on 
the worlti of Frederic Chopin," " ihe ml^iiiy poet 
and xubtle-sonled nsvcholociil," in Kbrnh lie called 
Mesin. Thnlbere, Dublerand their " deleitHbie tribe 
of cmpiv foliowerB," " harmonic knifs-i wall overs" 
and "crott-hsty turner* of summersets." In ons 
word, he then beslnwed his admiration on composers 
of decided and indifidail fee nins, and did not spare 
hit nttacli afcninst the letfronceited chibtren of 
mediotritr. The (jerman achool of music had at 
lut. found a devoted adept in Oreat Britain. 

One day, however, or raiher one evening, the 
tempter appeared in the person of agentleman living 
somewhere in Queen square, and connected in some 
WAV or other with Tkt nmn. We sre assured on 
Kood Butbority that Ihe following language was held' 
by the enlicer to the gifted critic : 

"Ton are a man of talent, and your moiicsl 
reports would do honor to the columns of the great 
paper ; hut as Meyerbeer io in favor with the public, 
you must not attack Meyerbeer^ as the Italian Opera 
II in ni^iie, you must sing the praises ol the Italian 
Operii; last, but not least, The Timei being an 
Kn[;lish and not a German paper, vou must prove 
that Gormany u declining and that 'Great Hriiuln ii 
ainnt to shine as the brit<hlest star in the mniical 
shv. Are you now prepared to write on theae 
conditions r' 

Alas! Hr. Davison did iTot refuse, and is now 
worshipping what lie formerly burnt with an iomiisi- 
torial seal and fervor. 

Here is what Ihe French would call the teertt de 
Pa/ichindla. This ii rhe reason why the ingenious 
critic, who had declared Beethoven and Mcndelitohn 
to be the tnoit accomplished piano-forlo rompoiera 
that ever existed, who called Frederic Chopin one of 
the (neatest mnsiciani, raili now at Ihe artistic claims 
of Paris and asserts that the decline of Germany la 
at hand. Great Britain forever and In alt llilngs, 
even in music. To parody Mr. Daviion'sown words, 
he ii, in obeiliflnce to the proprietors of 71s Tinui, 
"a lelf-opinionattHl Eniiliiliman. who ejacnlates, 'I 
am a Briton,' and Is ealisflod that to bo a Briton is 
to be ail tliat to lie is worth." If as he furmerly 
complained, "the prevailing tone of the most popular 
mniic of the preecnt day is nnhenithy and virions in 
the extreme," are «a not entitled lo attribute it to 
those numerous critics who, like himself, ever go 
with ihe tide 1 Abum dimx esMcs. 



Nbw York, HtscD 9. — The Philharmonic Con- 
cert Saturday Evening attracted an immense i 
ence, as nsnel, die Academy of Music being crowded 
to overflowing. The concert was lingularly n 
teresting-, the following being tbe programme: . 

gMsnd Symiihonj. In C, Op SI, (Zn j Mdii) R. Behnm 

1. L(DU— AlI'vne'iariHtvls. S. Luntlirtw. 

1 Brhana-Holni viiuv, (. Al><«m. Holto vlnn 

Arts, rrom tta« Om'orla •' (fiwthie,'' (Od HIslilT FmwI - . 



The Symphony received very little applause, 
it was my impression that It deserved no more than 
It received. But when I consider to how jrreat en 
extent trifling extraneous circumstances aSect a 
enjoyment of music, I beiitate tu give you any 
decided opinion, A close atmosphere, a slight pain 
In the tooth, a crowded uncomfortable seat, a c 
tering neighbor, even mere Ijodiiy fatigue — any of 
these is sufficient to turn a symphony into aieffering, 
or a mnsical Paradise into a musical Pandemoninm. 
Consequently I have nothing to say abonc Sebn- 
■noun's Op. £I, excepting that it put my next 
neighbor to sleep, and that its somniferous effect 
upon myielf was with diacnily resisted. Of course, 
I could not thus appreciate It, for Masic is such a 
delicate, etherial spirit, that wo must have all our 
faculties about us, to grasp it, and I often wonder 
how any one can talk of listening to its harmonies, 
(as some persons do,) merely as a rest from active 
occapsiion, and because It gives them such a qniet 
sensual delight, a* to enable them to think compfsedly 
on other subjects. The same persons would think it 
highly absurd to visit a pictuie or piece of itatoary, 
without expecting to devote some special atteniton 
to iti examination, and yet they will ssnnter into a 
concert room, and let tbe sweet sounds glide over 
their ear without actually tlking the trouble to enjoy 
them. These same persons frequently fitll ssleep, 
and a sleepy man at a concert not only makes 
himself highly uncomfortable lu endeavoring to n 
the allurement of Morpheus, but also makei himself 
alighlty ridiculous by foiling a victim, (as is almost 
Invariably the case) to these same somniferous 
allurements. 

Hl« !>■ Boose did not come up to my expecta- 
tions. She does not seem able to sing an air 
Haydn's "On mighty pens" — her voice is 
majestic enough to sstisfy the hearer, and the o 
position allows no display of that dramatic cxpies- 
sion, which Is her peculiar forte. In Weber's aria, 
she ssng much better, but was coldly received. 

EswABD MoLLEHHACBR pUycd OS exquisltcly ai 
nsual, exhibiting wonderfel command over his dlffi 
colt instrument, and holding the audience rapt with 
delight. The other Instrumental selections presented 
nothing new of interest. On ths whole the Concert 
was a weak one — such was the opinion of my sleepy 
neighlwr, In which I concurred with sj much hearti- 
ness u one sleepy Individual can. be expected to 
manifest to another still more sleepy individual. 

The "American Music Asiociaiion " has given a 
concert recently, consisting chiefly of original com- 
positions, the only oud of spccinl merit being a 

Consecration Anthem " by Dr. Hodokb, Organi 
of Trinity Church. It Is a solid composition, i 
strict Ecclesiastical style, and was extremely well pet" 
farmed by a quartet, consisting of Mrs. E. Q. Bost- 
WICK, Mis* Rouonw, Hr. A. Johhsoit, and Hr. 
Chablxs QniLKGTTK, and by the chorus of the 
society, Dr. Hod)^ himself pteaiding at the Piano- 
forte. The other cooiribulions to American musical 
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art, irera a few common-pkM halladt, and • daet 
for piano-forte and clvinct, b; J. H. Ptcbowixi, 
plajed bj Ur. Cahdidb Bkrti, and Ht. Xeifbk. 
Hr. BlBTt and Hr. Wil.i.iii>i Uaboh perTonncd 
LUn'a Frelodw, fbr two pianoi, in aplendid iijlo. 
HiM C. U. Saai-pAKD made her debat at a soprano, 
wiib lolcrable tacceia. 

Thalbbbo has leased oar Academj of Muic for 
DUB jear, commencing next Beptcmbcr, for th« par- 
poH of giving a »cnea of grand concerts, (o be nried 
bj occasiooiil operatic performances. No one conld 

ime the management of the opera, who could ba 

'e acceptable lo oar public. Mr. Tbalberg's per- 
lonal popalarilj ii verj great here, and irill certnlnty 
fasTe conoidErable efface in enanring the sacceu of 
hi* ipecaiation. Hr. Ullman, hii agent, will sail 
(hortl; for Eorope, to obtain frenh eriiats, and it it 

1 ramared. that Balfe will be engaged at Con- 
ductor. In the meantime Uabetzbe will give a 
thort operatic teaton at Kihio't with Mme Gaezan- 
L at prima donna, and Mme. Pabz, who recently 
failed to ignominiODsly at the Fbiladelpbla Opera 
House, maj ^o appear. 

Nobody knows how STKAKasoH's operatic tpecn- 
lalion succeeds, bnt were be losing to anj great ex- 
tant, it It not Tcrj probable he woald continae ibe 
■eason. There wai a splendid houne present Friday 
night to bear Coba db Wilhosit in Lucia. She 
tings to-night in the " Child of iho Regiment," and 
on Wednesday takes a benefit, before leaving for 
Europe lo pursue her much needed musical studiet. 
Her perforrosnee on Friday eTening was, by far, the 
most snectM All the hat yciciren. 

The " Old Folks," from Boston, gave a couple of 
Concerts at the Tabernacle, last week, but owing 

inefficient management, they were not promi- 
nently before notice, and the usual courtesies were 
not extended lo the press, who eonioquenlly treated 
the '' Old Folks" with silent contempt — ftad the 
prest is everything here. 

Olb Boll gave a concert Friday evening, at 
Dodwonh't Soloon, and for the fliit time I could 
appreciate the wild enthniiatm which Paganini once 
excited. Ole Boll It wonderful — manrellons— and 
what increatet the Inierest with which we listen lo 
hit performances, it ihe marked indiridualiiy of hit 
character, obterrable in bis coantenanee, and (he 
workings of his feainres, at he so visibly enter* into 
the spirit of his tnutic His performance of Paganiui's 
Tariaiiont on theair "Hope told a flattering tale," 
It one of those ailonisliing fitals which knock crili- 
im quite speechless with tmaEement It scarcely 
emed possible that t man could produce so dis- 
tinctly with one violin, the effect of several instru- 
ments, by aimDlianeoutly piniing a paticala accom- 

iment with one hand, and a Bowing melody with 
harmonic chords, wiih the other. Tet this is what 
Ola Bull does. Those who have heard him in his 
youth tay he has lost none of his former power and 
spirit, and by declating him to be the most nstoniah- 
violinist since Faganlni, fully etidorM the other- 
wise niiimportant opinion of Txotatob- 

New Tore, Marcb 10. — A slight Indlspotllion 
prcvenn me from giving yon more then a hurried 
account of our third Philharmonic Concert, which 
took place last Saturday evening. The audience 

It not quite so large at on previous occasions, the 
programme being perhaps not qnite as attrective to 
the general public The Symphony was Schu- 
in's, in C, op. 01, and the Orennret Ooeihe'i 
nont, and a Conctrt-Ovennre by Hieti. These 
were all very wcl! played ; In the Symphony ptr- 
tieularly the flrat and last movements. The compo- 
titioD by liictz was brilliant and well instrumenled, 
bnt rather common -place, and full of t«mini«rences. 
The instrumental soloist was El>irARD Mollxit- 
BAtiKit, who showed his usual mattery of the violin in 
thoold "Sylphide," by himself, and a "Rondo Papa- 



geno," pretty, efffeetive, and apperenily exceedingly 
difScnIt, by Emit. Hits Db Hoode wat the vocal- 
ist of ihe evening, and was, I am very torry to *aj, 
only prevented from tnakiug a complete failare by 
the extreme good nature of the public, who, in view 
of her evident agitation, applauded generously. Her 
voice, which in a medium-sized room, and with the 
piano, appear* full and strong, wat entirely loo weak 
for the immense Academy, and even, it seemed lo 
me. For an orchestml accompaniment. And lo this 
natural ditadvantage, she had added another of her 
own creating, in the unfortunate choice of her pieces. 
They were the entremelj difficult arias, " On mighty 
pens," from ^o " Creation," and Ocean, du Ung^euer, 
from Weber's " Oberon." These are both composi- 
tions which nonn but a very great singer should on- 
denake ; the chief beamy and interest of the first 
lying in the perfect representation of the many lone- 
pictures it coDtiins, and the last requiring the utmost 
dramatic forca lo make it appear to advantage, when 
robbed of the stage accessions which it originally 
requires. It is very high, and very fatiguing, and 
Mist De Roode was not by any nieans equal to an 
aniatic rendering of it I could not but pity her, 
and wish that she had been contented with simpler 
mean* of showing her powers. 

Olb Bull it giving a teries of concerti, astitled 
by Tariout artists, which are said to fill Dodworth't 
Saloon veiy well. Thalberg's Matin&s are draw- 
ing themselves out into an endless chain — the first 
series of three was followed, or rather daot-tailed by 
a second of t<ro, that again by a third, and in among 
these again came sundry single ones. I^st night 
the maestro gave a grand concert, with the assistanes 
of the Harmonic Society, who performed Rossini's 
Stabai Mater, and for next week new attractions are 



0. March 4. — Our cily has recently 
taken quite a start in musical matters and our 
progress deserves to be noticed in your Jonmal. 
During the past weeks we have enjoyed some 
important peribrmancea by home socie^es. Our new 
"Philbarnioiiic Society," which is oiganiied upon 
the plan of the New York Philharmonic, thus fur bat 
given two Concertt and three afternoon Bcbearsals. 
In the last Concert, which was the first of three 
Subscription Concerts, they treated us to the superb 
" Pastomi Symphony " by Beethoven. The audience 
nnmbered nearij 600 (living) heads. They seemed 
spell -hound in listening to the heavenly ttrainiof the 
greatest of all tansical masters; there was not a 
whisper, hardly a breath. This audience, we suppose, 
wet not exactly after the New York patieni. The 
afternoon Rehearsals have also been well and silently 
attended; a* yet the latest New York fashion of 
haniling round chocolate and ice cream has not been 
adopted. The Orchestra has about 30 memhets and 
is well proportioned : two double Bastes and 7 violins 
give a very fine basis to it, and in this respect it is a 
good deal more satisfactory than the transient 
Orctiestraa, Ihe old '' Oermanians " and Jultien's, we 
have hod here. Oar leader, Mr. L. Bitter, Is a man 
of thorough musical knowledge, of a wide inierest 
in old, new and "future" Mosii:, and of the punsst 
intentions. He leads also our new Vocal " St. 
Cctilia" Society, which a few days ago performed 
the whole of Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," with the 
German text, wilh s chorus oF 70 or 80 singers and 
an Orchestra of about 30; in all, over 100 perform- 
er*. It was a very creditable performnnee. The 
writer a few months ago heard in New York ''Eli" 
by the Mendelstohn Society, and has no hetiiatton 
in attening, that onra can boatt of a good deal more 
precision and promptne**. It was probably the first 
performance in the Slates oF an Oratorio with the 
original German text by so largo a Society. Think 
of the " Pastoral Symphony " and the whole of " St. 
Paul'' in Ihe Western back woodsl 



DKBaoBir, Fbb. \\.—(OoiuiaiUd from latl wedc.) 
— At I think it must iulerest yon and perhaps givs 
you a more accurate notion of the condition of d 
sical taste in this capital, (which is certainly a vecj 
controlling capital in this department of Art,) I will 
give yon a catalogue ot tome of the music I liara 
heard here, omitting, of course, that which I have 
already mentioned. In opera, Obenm, four time* ; 
Cbsi Jan tatu, twice ; Dtr FVeitdilUx, twice ; 
ZatJ/erflOte ; Meyerbeer's "North Siar," (which I 
cannot admire); Fra Diavoh; the "Templar aod 
Jewess," of Capellmeistec Martchuer, very flue and 
effective; " Don Joan," nrjr finely given ( Etiryanlhe, 
Lucia, &c. The company it very good. Madi 
BQHDa-NaT, the soprano, probably one of the first 
now on the continent, it a flxtnre here, undera year't 
engagement, and appears in every opera. Franleln 
Erall is a pleasing second soprano, arch and pretty; 
a charming voice, but not a great singer. In the alio 
line, Erebs-Micualesi i.i the best, tho' itot great, 
but makes the best Elvira I have seen since 1 wai 
Paris in IS40. Tichatschece, the tenor, has been 
a greet singer. He It said to be over 60, but m 
ages to look and act like 40, and still sinss extremely 
well. They have ■ very good bufTo bass linger and 
actor in Herr AniQER. The choruses are much 
belter than with us, or at the lulian Opera in Pari*, 
and the old Hanter's Chorus in the FieaABb wat 
given a* I bad never heard it before- The fairy 
groupingi in " Oberon " ore really exquitlte, and 
that opening chorus brought D.'s Club vividly bi 
fore my Imagination. The Cost fan tatta it a lovely 
little piece, with the most meagre and insignificant 
plot, and seems lo me a* well played at potsibh 
But the great repotailon of the Opera here real 
mainly on the Orchestra, which is also taid loUtk 
best in Europe. I care not whether it be or not; It 
it ctrteinly the best I ever heard, and I have t 
lately (three months ago) titling behind those soap- 
locks of BoTTBSiHi, at the Italian*, in Paris, wher« 
be Is now conductor. This remarkable orchesira i* 
presided over by Herr Erbbs, Kapellmeister of the 
Eing of Saxony, who has a genius for his depart- 

Of the lets pretentious Quartet-vereins, there are 
many. I belong to one, the " Musikalischer," wl 
they give just such a programme, once a fortnight, 
OS our Mendeluohn Quintette Club in Boston, hnl 
they do not play at well. Here, as in most meetings 
of (he kind, the ladies sit together, filling the floor of 
the principal room, the gentlemen sbintfiD^ under and 
outside oF Ihe arches which generally separata the 
room into two ports, a f^w gelling leou on the 
JcirU, {lilerallj/, tomctimea.) Three or four time* 
during the winter, these Verelna give what they call 
a " ThA dansant" to Iheir members. We attended 
one of these. A band of one of tho regiments playi 
Polkas, Waltzes and Quadrilles, and dancing is kept 
up briskly, and with an encrgv unknown out oF Ger- 
msny, fron T till 10 or 10^, when tho supper L 
announced. And this important element in German 
social life mutt not go undcscribed. In a thrge 
of rooms, adjoining every dsacing or concert ha 
Dresden, tables are set out, quite plainly, but very 
clean; a carts de rutaiironl, with the price* of the 
dishei marked against them, it upon each ti 
The tablet are of various sites, from eight to twenty 
seals. Parties of intimates take a table or an end 
of a table and call for what Ihey please, paying 
therefor at the time. 

We were almost completely ttrangett at the lint 
of these paniet, but the President of the attocialbn 
put us into pleasant company at a table oF eight, and 
as we sat down. Introduced me as follows in Ger- 
man: Herr , T have ihe pleasure to introduce 

yon to Fraulein Mabta Who, (and aside, siste 
Clara ScnDKAXit, the flni pianist in Dresden,) 
Herr Wieek, her Father, Herr Wieck, her brother, 
and so with Mrs. ; then to teveral offlcen 
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n anirorm, ind wa rommeni'td onr anpprr Wy 
rtend— «riva lo imsKino as— n pBnr of ciglil — 
n ball Anal — litllni; (town lo n hot tiippfT of tchI 
-Dtleti anil itetcrd ttrivg beaut, Ithino wine. tc. Bal 
ira hid « very plcnmint lime. Marie Wicrk 1« plesn- 
n|;, niher prcltj, nnd apcaki lotiniblc English, iind 
ntimnted a di-iirc to po (o ihc U. S if she could Tecl 
unurcd of (arcesi. I hnve not jet heitrd her plaj. 
Ilcrr t)LAB8¥A)(H i) rhe beet pinnidt herp, — > joong 
man, and menilicr of iho TonkdnMler, a« are all Ihe 
hot snisM of the plare. 
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CONCERTS. 
The last Pkilharuonic Concbht vu a 
grand one. The Musiv Ihll presenlcd an in- 
apirin;; ahow of au'liL-ncp, althouah not full, and 
we congratulate Mr. Zrrraii!! upon ihii Mtij- 
fitctorj, ihou<ih lale, responiu to hia bntre rlTona 
in the cauae oF orthi-sinil muric, at hi-artily at we 
thank him for the jiood things he ha»;[iven na, 
anil alMTe all for that ever-jilorious Sym|iliony by 
Si-liaberl. But dm Itit as record ibe programaiu: 

l-0™nd8jnii>l»nT.I''CiiinJm, ^hnlvrt. 

I. AoOmpla is'n iiiiHB, Aiitgro uia nno rmppn — ii ABdaut*. 
Ill Seliriin. Ailnim.— rr Alli<iu^> dTira. 

fnm Ui( oper» D-r Frnri-li ITTbet. 

Utbaat IforltL.. Jt^nuuiui. 

3-rMt!«1 OfMlnrr JdIIu Sim. 

[Kim thnain Ihn-ian ] 
1— IT. Hnrtni SUBihlirn, Srhnhcrl. 

' ilwIiiniE R*n)iii'i->hnni*M.' 

6— ChorBi or PMirlais f«m nniMiirr WnmM 

Piinx h/ ■ ScWM tlH^r nf Ual« VuIm. 
«-1Vt1udlB«iruni Bmuw. 

7-0r«rtun:"WlMbuir«il'-' Ila>iliil. 

Thai Svinphony was the riiliFXl TeasI oriiislrn- 
mental niu*iu wu hnve lizard thia winti-r. We do 
not My of coulee that it surpaaeea Boi-thovi<n'( C 

liiitrn to it just now wilh a frcshi-r itilrrear. 
Inlriiirically it U a woilt of peniu^ a truly inspired 
creation, from b<-<:iiini[ij; lo rnil; as truly ao ns 
any Symphony hy Beethoven or Alozart. Iiulied 
outsiilu of Btreihovcn (anil with a full roi'fl|>nition 
of tlie nierita of his preOecc^aors nnil of Muiidela- 
■ohn in thia line) wi' know no work orinstruniiTiilal 
inuaiu ibnl appvati lo ua fo ^reat, that m> c-xaha 
and filla the Uaii'ner. It tinglei with iuiapiniiiiva 
life and i-cstary in every bar; it leemawiih bi'aii- 
tiful and ploriou) iiifat, nhii-h arc wroii;>ht up nnd 
carried through with lo'^ii'ol con^tstunry and 
vigor ; it ii equally remarkalila for melodies of 
startling individuality and be,iuly a« for the 
wildest wealth of modulation and the richest 
inalrutDenlal i-ulorinj;; it is full of lolf mnity and 
full of joy, and witli its buoyant rhythm triads on 
air like otie caiir;ht up by the divine afflatus. 
And then, as Si-liunianu aays of it, "its heavenly 
Ungih, like a thick novel iti four volumes by Jean 
Paul r Ah, ihvre's tho rub ! we fi-ar many of 
the audience tliouuht only of the length and found 
it very leillout. Certainly that was the casio wilh 
tome of the newspaiwr ciitica. We think it 
nay be curiouaand not altogether unltuiruclire 
to tirinii togcihrr some of ihcae criilual opinions 
«hii.-h appeared in Monday's pnppra. If ihcy do 
not bIiow the worth of SchllbiTl'sSvmpliony. they 
■bow ill Ittiglh. It will be seen ihatwiineaan 
differ, not only ai to "melody," but oven as to 
eSVt on the audience. 



Thf orphcstrsl pfrTomianpes and Piliirini Chonn hy 
a Miff I phnir nf miilf loirn wcrearreDtableBPnprally, 
thoniih S^hubert'a Symphony wsarifd by iti eiciMiye 
IfnKth— .M minutes— nnd Rieli'a Fpslival oyermre 
wiatrd the enersT of thii orrhestra and much voluahle 
time fnr no ffnoiTpurpnia. There wn* too ereal a sllre 

enjoyment or aalUf^rlion. but the performprn gave 
their Iwal care and ikiil to make it palatable.— £eeninp 

A* to the Ff mphnny by Schubert, with vbich (he 
perfnrmancfK cnmmencen, we rannol say that we 
think it worth an hour'i lime of two ihnu»anil pmril*, 
*n lona ai we have cnntponitinnaflf Bprlhoven. Men- 
delaoohn, Ilavdn or Houirt that are nni worn ont. 
The taniii ot Sfhuhert are tmnTallrd, 1 ut he do« not 
wield the nand which, in the handi at the illiislrinus 
four, has enchanted the wnrtd. The symphony hat 
besiitiKil pa<>a(res, and, as it seemed lo un, thry n-ere 
fairly brought out ; but iiretly paasnRea will not make 
a symphflny, anv more than pleasini fancies or lyrical 
strains will make an epic poem.— Atlai. 

Nearly an hour elap'cd during the perlbrrnsnee of 
... _ «_,. _T — L... -otirithslandinB it* (treat length it 



bert as a melodist, I* unrivalled, and this peculiarity 
of his permeates the entire cnmpo«ition. It wai 
heard with rapt attention, and at the end of each 
moTeractit the andience esoresscd the pleasure they 
were experieneing.— TVotet'er. 

A second hearinn of Srhnhcrfi Symnhony (in C 
major) dnei not am>nd the feelina at te<iinn«ne<s and 
enniii which ensued from the fnrmer. With the ei- 
ceptlon of D portion of the Andante, there ia no evi- 
dence of any aymphonir form, eertnin'v not a« much 
s< in the overture to William Tell, which hm distinct 
themes. Fortv-flTe minutes attention lo •' broken 
crockery" and forty horse brass power does not eluci- 
date a RTcBt degree of pleasure, or at the best, ihe ten 

Ihr the other inaictioo. The new overture {" Festi- 
yiil," hy Julius Reita.) is a plea"ing nrodnclion of tha 
Tnung German School, but it diFinlsvii no festure of 
oriirfnaKty or (treat genin-. The WiHUtm Tell over- 
ture is ■ standnni composition, alTays mrrceable and 
niqunnt. nud the brat known to the public of any of 
Rnisinl's c(impo<<iliona. It was needed after the sur- 
feit of brayina and craihinft instrumenlals which the 
audience had lal throuRh. Ihal somelhinR ihould be 
given tn soothe the perturbed niind. and the grace- 
ful vDcalism of Midsme Johannsen smnoihed the 
way to receive the final atraina of Ihe orchcslm in the 
delightful overture which cloted the evening's enter- 
tainments.— jbtiraa'. 



ThcSjfmphony, new t 



nurh nf the andienee, 

^ , Its themes elaborated to 

the exhaustion of inatrnmenta! rewurces, failed to 
make an impression. Its full proundwork of harmony, 
diiinlfled treatment and elcams nf melodic beauty, 
scarcely compensated for a want of directness of lead- 
lug moiice, a rounded Hymmetrv of flautes. and that 
pictnresQuegronpinB of musical fancies which in Beet- 
hoven's works of the hind so immediately All the 
mind's eye and catch the daiaiy muiical eat. — TVon- 

Schiibert's plorious symphony (in C Major) it was 
indeed de%hirul to heat apiin. We hardly know 
any cmpnailion of this kind so interesting. It Is 
mora Beeihovenish even, than mm» of Beethoven' 
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frommannerismof anykin . ..... 

the w>irk of a master, mn«t evidently, in roneeptii'n 
nnd logical treatment. The themes arc most beauti- 
ful and their development admirable. The solemn and 
magnificent andante of the second movement, is lo ni 
(lie moM remarkable pnrt and is as the similar move- 
ment in Beethoven's ■■ Ilernica," or the ftrand funeral 
march of Chopin, which it much re*emble». The 
symphony naa uondcrfutly well played, — Ttlegraph. 

Poor SihubiTt ! Out of the si.i but two who 
rcco^inizi! a (Iwent Sympboiiy in this thy greatest 
work, which Mcndel.-»ohn and S^hutnann, wSen 
they exhumed it from ihu immensii ma«s of ihy 
po:-ibuinoua wanimTipln, njoii'cd over as having 
wvi'U to the world a pearl of inesliniable price ! 
Bo-h Meiideliisolin ami Si-humann, thx two men 
whom lliu halcra of the *■ New Sidiool " pit a^'aiual 
each other, ninking ihu tir»t tho type of all that 
approved, lasting excellence, a^iainst which the 
" men of the Futuru " so oflend 1 They thought, 
and all GermBnyihinkawilb iliem,lbal SulmlKrl, 
whose genius fur aong-oriling surpanod all othrrs, 
wai eveo great>'r in h)» inatrnmcnlnl musii-, ami 
particularly in tliii his Seventh Symphony. (It 
wai written in March, 1838 ; he died the Novem- 
ber followinj. Schumann fnund aeven of hia 
Symphonies; it is siotM said that there are twelve. 



This one atone ia published.) No yoong eom- 
poscr of his day to interested Beeilioven. 

Tliis d^to shows, (only one year alter the 
death of B>'elhoven}, that the work is by nn 
means to be classed with the " musiu of Ihe 
futore." And as lo " hpohnn crockery," absence 
of the "symphonic form," and all that, the criii- 
ci:'m deals in calch-wnrd:i, and not ^nnine per- 
treptions or ideas. Will the writer perhaps inform 
us in what the symphonic form consiitJ ? If 
Beethoven's or Mendelssohn's symphonies are 
models of it, we most assure him that Schubert's 
fuUowH, thron;;]iout, the same general plan of 
structure. For a first movement, wo have a 
slow Introduction, the relijnous theme of which is 
first, M it were, in Ion ed hy the horn, ami then 
worki'd up by the ol^'hest^a, with a Beethoven- 
like sublimity; and (hen ilarla off the Allegro, 
which ha.' a leading and an answering ihcme. the 
first hold, heroie, full of nerve, Ihe second of an 
cxquiMte gniely, nnd these are stated, i-onlmstcd, 
blended, direussed, illustratod in the usual synn- 
phnnic nwnner, wilh perfect dlrectnesii and con- 
siftency, yet with endless variety and beauty of 
outline and colorin-:, until near llie end ihe 
religious horn theme, or a phra.ie of it, rounds in 
from one part or another of the on-hesira, and 
rounds off ihe who'e to still romph-lcr unity. 
The Andante is marvelloudy beiuiifol, with a 
pervading nielo'ly, in form like other Andantes, 
and only growing to such leniJlh, bi'iause its 
thou-ilits are so in^ired, « pregnant, ihnt ibey 
haunt and tempt tho mind aloni, and seem 
too bi'antifnl, and too sigtiificant to end. Tlic 
Scherzo, strong nnd jovial nnd riotous, is the 
ufual qoiik three-four movement in two parts; 
f.>llowed by the nsnni Trio, which in this case is 
very long. (Si-hubort loved to keep np the Sclierso 
niDOi]), but if built nn ft buoyant, Iriumphnni,g1n- 
riooH thi'me, worihy to lie so prolon-ied. The 
Finale has the usual Rondo form, anil \» einlnl 
with ideas such a* come otdy lo the mind in ila 
happiest momenta, nnd must not be diamiiwd 
hastily. After listening lo so much hefon-, (and 
music, which, if it speaks to one at all. bas liccn 
most ex<'itin!<). the fulness of lliia last movement 
may pos^bly cloy one whose appetite may not be 
in ita best st.ite as lo krennes:! and endurani-e. 
But hnndreils listened, and drank in joy and 
inspiration through iho whole four movements. 
Now tlint a large prtof a mi seel Ian eon » audi- 
ence, hearing such a work, perhaps for the first 
lime, should find it lengthy and fatiguing, is not 
to be wondered at, nnd no one can blame ihrin. 
But lliat " critim." Ihey who are snppos«-d to bo 
more appreciative than the many, and to be the 
leaili-rs of opinion, should simply follow in the 
wake of the most common taslcs and pnjudices, 
flatter the popular ignorance, reduce all |o the 
standard of amusement and success with idle 
listeners, and find nothing in a great work of 
genius lo report of but its Itngtb, is something 
droit nnd lamentable. Such rriticisma, to borrow 
a tuminons phrase from one of them, do not ** elutn- 
date a great deal of i>leasure.'' 

Is, then, the popuUfity of a sjmphony, on the 
first hearing, the true criterion of merit? And 
is great length, (a thing to be avoided as a gen- 
eral rule, all will admit), a sin lh»f can lela every 
merit in a work of genius? " Hamlet " ia very 
long; yet we never bean) it called a poor play. 
The " Hes.->iab " is long ; yet it parses for a preiiy 
fair Oratorio. So of the " Choral Symphony." 
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We ihoulil In.-mblii Tor llie fnle of all of tlii»e, 
were ibiiy on trial, an new work*, bcrore sui.'li 
jud^Ii'i. Tliis Symphony u long, but can you 
fidd a aeottpol in it? 
But we tiave not room for & chapter upon 
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Tlie Bjmphony was butter played thun we have 
before hoard it, (in the rammer of 1852, by a 
Binall oruheMnt undt-r Mr. SuCK, and in tbe 
winters of '6S and '54, by tbe Germanian^). It 
wai one of ihebext orebi'Siral perfurmanvea we 
ba«0 yet had, Tlie Overturu by Rieti, written 
for ths Diis^eldorf Feslival, (loo mirly, loo, for 
•■musiu of the future "), ii qnite a mnsician-Iiki: 
and pleating m^riom cocnpo-tition, not at all oa!ri 
and i-in^iilnr, but suth an miglil havo come, appa- 
rently, from nny cKircr (ollower of Mendelsiolin. 
Tbe only " Zukunfis" masiL- in the programme, 
therefore, (uriLiei to the contrary), wu tlie 
Taanhawier chorui, wbicli is popular enongh for 
our critics, and was sang by a fine band of male 

The Tocal part of the entertainment wai emi- 
nently rali^favlory. Mine. Jo n ANNS E.v fully jus- 
tilied the good report that came bufore her. 
Since Jenny Lind, we bate not, verily, heard 
iho M'Cna from tbe FreyschUtz aung lOMiiafHCtorily 
by any one. To be aure, here was not by any 
means ibc consummate execution of a Sontag; 
but there was very rnperior execution, a voii'ti far 
more rich and idling, and a majineiii: quality, a 
■oul and fervor in thn whole delivery, which there 
w.is no mistaking. Schubert's " Ilnrk the lark 1" 
wxs tnnji in the true spirit, charmingly, hut the 
lady did not play the piino nn'ompaniment so 
delicately aa mijiht be. The VolkaUed was naivo 
and brijrht, and in the Waltz she showed remark- 
atila skill in bravura siiicing (far I*m of coarse 
than Sontag or Lagraniie) and put a deal of 
energy into the concluding eadencp. It coat her 
a litile time to pet "acclimated" to the hall and 
to I hi: hi^h pitch of the orchestra ; and she labored 
under a cold, which accounted for an occasional 
thin or worn tone, but in spite of all she triumphed, 
and her singing grew, and will grow, should we 
hear hcrngain, upon her audience. 

Mr. Zerrahn has tmled severely that we 
might h'.ive good music. The last concert saved 
him from loi^s or money, but not from loss of lime ; 
till- nerii's has yielded kirn but door-kaeper'ri wages. 
Yet it is clciir ihat thu appetite of the publie has 
only awakened nt the etaventh hour, and really 
cravca more. Why then should we not hnve 
another concert — a Benefit concert to Mr. Carl 
Zerrahm? 

Husjein Europe. 

In OOTmany, the interest In the New School Music 
seems to be inprcitsing ; at all eventi, its leading cre- 
ators, or rosnufacturcrs — whichever ire m(i_T choose 
to call ihem — «hownoaign« of relaxing their activity. 
BiCH.tRD TVaOxrH, who wrilca hia own iibrcltm, on 
the theory thitt The poem and the music ahoutd be one 
birth, nnc whole, and who regards bis TiinnAilifser and 
Lohetvtri naa but ciperlmente. is at wiirk on hia 
iulcnded Tat.t\trp\m,Die Nitbtlungm. Tbiamusical 
drama n-ill be composed □( four parts: BJidngold, 
Wallhire, Siegfried and S"i(y/W«f j Tod. The repre- 
sentation ^m take toar evenings. Wagner ii build- 
ing a theatre on pnrpoee, at Zurich, hia place of 
exile, and the be»t tingera in Europe will be engaged 
for the occaaion. Tbe fint two parts are already corn- 
poaed. but the nhole will not be ready under ■ year 
or two. There ia an absurd report that LlSiT has 
entered tbe religious order of Franciscan Honks at 



Pesth. It la, very likely, a joke on the part of hit 
encmiea, baaed on the religious subjecta of hia recent 
compoaliiona. A Paris corrcapondent of the New 
York Beening Pott tajs of him ; 

Letters dated llth insl., have been recriveii from 
bim in Paris, in which be apeahs a anod deal of music, 
but not a single word of any intention of becomlnic a 
monk. At the reqneit of Liail. the poet Otto 
Roquctte hm just written a legend in six scenes on 
the life of St. Eliiaheth. whi'-h i" destined for the 
inauBUTBtinn of tbe 3alle d» Wartburg, recently cnm- 
nleted In the palnee of the Landgrave of Thuringen. 
Liait, moreover, nropoacs to compose a ajmnhonT on 
the battle of the Huna, from tbe pii-ture of Kaulbach, 
a» anon a^ he haa terminnled hia Sfhiller lymnhony, 
en'iiled "The Ideal," Thia i>not all. When he has 
finished the new mass on which he Is now oceunied. 

will pneticallv and miiairally illustrate the right 
bealitudes nf the '-Sermnn on the Mount," and an 
nratnrin. >' The Chriat," the text of which will be by 
Frederick Biickert. 

There is a aiiapicioua report that Herr Laebncr ii 
about to finish Mendelaaohn'a LortUy, of which opera 
he baa left only fragments. Mendelsaohn'e " Wal- 
pun^a Night " Cantata hai just reached the Conrcrti 
of the Conservatoire at Paris. The Oerman musical 
papers are a long lime in reaching us, and we have 

ecrtt for a long lime. Concerta and operas go on 
there, and in all the Oerman eitiea, a* nsnal, but 
with uncommon barrennesa of novelty, although it 
were worth an American's while to hear what our 
correapoDdent has heard in Dresden this winter. In 
Berlin, the opera given at the Royal Opera Honae 
on Moiart'a birth day waa Donlietti'a L'B/iiir ,' At 
Leipiig the reigning opera, by last accounts, was M> 
Auber'a Oialact. At Vienna the art languishes. 

At Paris the long ei pec led opera, Pii/du.hy'U. 
Aubrniae' Thomas, has coma oulatthf Opera Com- 
Iqueaome aay aaccwarullr. Hme. Ugalde wat Cupid, 
Mile. Lcfevrc, Psyche, and M. BallaiUe, Mercury. 
At the Opera, we read of litlU beaidca Terdt. ehiefly 
the TrairiaUi, or the Tntalort done Into French, 
and hence leas anceciiful than osual. But there are 
various aymptoms of a classical turn in Paris. The 
Soeiiti dtt Jeunai ylrfutss have produced fragments of 
Oluck*B Alcette.—n failure, because Gluclt's music 
eannnt well be separated from the atage, Mmc. Viar- 
dot has been singing Handel's ■' Return O Lord of 
Hosts," in Engliab ; and the Count de Stainlrin has 
Bufted a new Quartet Club, to givo chamber con- 
certs, at which, beiidcahia own ivocks.thoieorBeclhD- 
vsn, Moiart, Haydn, Schubert and Weber are to be 

In London the Saturday Cnncerta at the Crystal 
Palace, still go on. Moiart'a G minor Symphony, the 
overturo to Fiitlio. and Harsley'a to the '■ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,'- formed the orchestral portion of 
the last prograraraea. The Sicrcd Harmonic Sjcicly 
have been performing Moiart'a Rtquitm and Mcn- 
delsshon's Lobgetang for one concert : for another 
Mendelssolin'a Athalia and Rossini's Sfa^ Malrr; 
for others, ■' Elijah," " Eli," and so on. The great 
topic now ia the approaching Handel Festival to be 
held in May at the Cryatsl Palace, under the auspicei 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The " Messiah," 
"Israel in Egypt," and " Jodas Miccabieus," are to 
be given by 23)0 really efficient performers, the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society taking the lead. It appeara 
from the records of this Ssdcty that, of its 314 per- 
formances St Exeter Hall, ciacllf one half have been 
entire oratorios of Handel, includiog, besides the 
three above named, " Samson, "Solomon," " Joshua," 
"Siul," "Jephlha," "Delmrah," "Aihaliah," and 
•• Belahniaar.'' Miss Arabella Ooddard baa been 
adding to her laurels, by plaring another of Bectho- 
ven's latest Sonatas, the op. 109, in B major. 

McBtCAL EddcitioN.— We called attention some 
weeks since to the prospectus of tbe " Doaton Musical 
School," issued by Messrs. B. P. Bakbb, J W. 
Adams, L. F. Housn, and J. C. D. Paqkbk, who 

quirici, we can slate that it will commence ita opera- 
tions on the Gral Monday in April ; that there will be 

complete course will extend through three years ; and 
that a new elaaa will be formed at the opening of each 



We trust the hopes of Its conductors will be fully 
rcaliied, and that it will grow (why should it not P) tc 
be a true school of musicians. They tell us it will be 
conducted an principles similar to those of the " Con- 
servatoirea " of Europe : and like thoae, its object will 
be to tlirnish an ample and complete musical educa- 
tion, chiefly to those who intend pursuing the art aa 
a proression, though amateurii can also avail them- 
selves of its instruction, provided they are aincerely 
bent upon a serious and earnest study of the art. One 
great advantage which such an institution promises, is 
a system of perfect discipline, which in anv pursuit will 
alwnVB have ita solid electa. All students will be 
compelled to ground tbemaelves in the fundamental 
principles of muaic, theoretically aa well ai prae- 
lically. 

The Instruction being given in elaases, too, will 
excite emulation, which is productive of goodresults, 
if maintained in a proper spirit. 

Instruction ii furnlahed at an extmotdinarily low 
rate of tuition, thus bringing it within tbe means of 
every one desirous of a musical education. 

Opportunity will be secured for the pupils to hear 
all public musical pcrformancea that will be likely to 
improve their toatc or serve in any way to aid thsir 
advancement in a knowledge of the art. 

Certain evenings in the week will be devoted to the 
practice of music by the whole in a body, and also 
to performances, by auch aa shall be deemed prepared, 
in tbe prcaence of lovlted frienda. 



Notices of the lost Concert of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club — an excellent one — the concert, not 
tbe notice — and of the ninth Afternoon Concert, 
must lie over to next week., ..Ourfriend, " A. W. 
T.," laat week, speaking of the best location for a 
choir in the Hu^c Hall, remarked that "It is true of 
all music, that it produces most tffeet when It la Ittat 
tUvaltd" — a tnitn fully apprehended by our modem 
comnoaera of ^eel music, and heartily eonflriBed, 
too, by newspaper critics. 

This la the season of "last concerts." To-night 
the German " OnpnEns " give theirs, in the Melodeon, 
and with an exceedingly rich programme. Mist 
DoANE. Herr KURISSNANK. and the Mendelamhn 

Quintette Club asaialing 8Ig. CoBKI.1.1 gave a 

delightful private concert, with hii pupila, past and 
present, to the number of inmc fifteen ladiea and ■ 
doien sentleman, at CbicVcrlng's on Thursday even- 
ing. For amateurs there wss a great deal of Bne. 
artistic singing; and choruses by auch a body of pure, 
(Veah voices are never heard in nnblic. But we 

only mention It this week Prennrntions for 

great tlusic Festival in Boston (of which we spoke 
last week) are going on in earnest. The Handel ai " 
Haydn Societv. who take the Initiarive, are n« 
rehearsing "Btijah" with a view to it. It is nc 
contemnlated that it will take nlacc during the three 
or four days immedialelv preceding the May Annivei 
sariea, so that the crowds of atranvers who visit at 
city at that tme may include this also in their 
progmraniB of a grand week. Three oratorios wf 
prohablv bo given : two on Friday and Saturday, or . 
on Sunday evening, and for Saiurdav evening'Beet- 
hoven'a " Choral Svmnhony." The chorus to 1 
Increased to at least 610 : the sn1o<< to be sung by th. 
best talent In the country; the orchestra to eonslit of 
at least 61 performers, under the conductorship of 
Cari Zerrahn. To enwro the Festival a guaranty 
fiind of tH-'Vn Is required, and we are bappy to learn 
that over $3,003 ia already aubacribed. 



Jkdc^rtisetn^nts. 



PIANO-FOBTES. 

JACOB OHIGKERINGh, 

aoa ITftsltlaglon SIrect, Bastoa, 

WnuLD InvUe bio trl«i<l<sn<) t>i> pnhilr nn>nll. idf 
lniylili>Brwsnil«:cg.in«jl«nf PIANO-^OKTBS. irhkh 
><r pn>Hiv, Brail.' f. ■».! »n'ti»s> nT tin,, u nlj .. Ihr ow 
nm of tii»!h, ernnptrleww f.f htUqi,. (nd iJun.UllIj, ■ 



TI» THIRD (and Uf) SDBSCHIPTIOrf CONCicnT of th* 
OHmETJS O-L^JE OLtJB 

IVfil tak. pl.« .1 Ibt 

nx xa Xa o 33 zi o ro" » 

On Satorday Eveaingt March 14tkt IS3T, 

Willi tba kind aaMHun of 
Ulia inCT A. DO^NR. •nil (hfi 

HR.fUIJ 1.8:011 N qUINTBTTI CLDB. 
iXIOTXt KRETa!IHAH<( DfawtOT. 

o'elKli lindwij. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PMKO-FORTES. 

CHICKERINO & SONS 

S*n ncdTfd th* ftillowhig anrdi ftir tbtli txhlUtloD of 



Attke Fairs or 185«t 



fttut^uMttU Stultrilt^ttbRnU IKvsatlBlIon 



" Vdf vosL dKld«t ud mtrftoricpiu Lnprnmuiiti," 

THE aOLD MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SQUABE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER HEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FOHTB CASES, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOE THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-8AWINO, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 



AmericBfl Inatitnte, New York, 



BFST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLD MEDAL. 



Peiuiirlvanla State AcricnllnTal SocIetTi 

THE HIGHEST FREHIDM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At Ut« nUaoU Stale Fair, 

HE HIGHEST PEBUIUU 

A SILVER aiEDAL. 



ie3S,l>r JONAB CHIOKEB- 
INO, ud Dp U Iba pntenl di» hu fanlitwl IB,000 
PUHOS. Im (ha nblblUon or ttatn PUnca Id Uu UniWd 
StataudinlD|luid,Uic]'bm bnosmid*!— 
Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver HedaU, 
Four Broaze Hedala. 

WABEBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



JA.l,ffBS -W. TTOSB'S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 

BILTIR PRIZE UBDAL 



Wu avuded ttor [brn PIeiiiw 
DoatoD, Id HHaiwtmoD ' 



unlr7, 



isLUbain 



- BRONZB UEDAL, 

rnUitrapnIorllyudlMatjDriliaa - 

(In Kill uil parTcct •wbhnkiD. 

W«i«ro«iBi SSBWuhiiigtan St., oonwrWMt St, 
BOSTON. 



WILLIAM aOOCH, 

TEACHER OF MU810, 

IT JUUB W. TOSrS, No. SK WA8HIHQT0H STBEXT. 



:acher of music, 

It BtT. A. A. UId«'i Chnnh. . . .PohMl StiHt, BortoB 
'^BDWABD"£r'BA£aB^ 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

O [Impoilcd from England) 

309? Broadway, NX, 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

T0> TBI Bimnun or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

HEW VOLtnCES NOW HEADY : 

VOI.CME! VTI. 

Beilios'a Treatije on Modern Instminentatian 
and Orchestration, 

CoDtatDlD( an «ut ubl« of tbt nDipaii, a gketeh cf ttia 
iDflclaaDiDD, ud atodj Df th« Quall^ of tDD« [iiwS^t) ud 
vipTfiHlTa Dhuictn ot tarloui loglnuDQntt; tnfitbv 
with 1 lirgt Dnmber of iuudiiIh Id Man, from tba pro- 
dacUODa St Iht greatot HuWn, aad fmn kdii onpnb- 
llahtd Torkii of thn Aalbor. Buper-tojal ostato, bound 
In Thok ototh, prica SiL 

voLUMS vin. 

Dr. Crotcli's Elements of Unucal Comporition, 

with the moilcal uampla properlj ooDiblDrd wUb lb* tut. 
The Undut Xnoipln nTind b; Thomii PlcktrlDg.— 
(Formw priw, U 26.) In paper wrapp»n, >1 IS. D7 
mall, tl ao. 

Volumea of this Beries alreftdr iasnad: 



" 2. Dr. Uan'a GtDsral Muhal IniCnicaon... 

« 3, 7(tb on Choir ud Cbonu S1d(1d( 



"4. He 

" 8. Catil'i Ttwlbt I 

" 8. Albnetatabergrr 



WiltliigloiiTlx 
knnonj and Conpoiiilan, for EelMoitr 
Harmonj and TboroDfb Bav, prtn 8G 
and S, Onldato CompoaltloD, Sgcauli. 



IIOVEI.I.O'a BIVSIO STOREj 
3Se Br ondwrnj^, Haw Tork, 

ItSaanttrHliSaho Square, and U Pmiltr;, London. 



HJ^-IiLBX, TJAT^na <Se OO. 



I Grand, Farior Graad, 

iand Square 
mU FORTES, 



PATISNT BCSPENSTON BRIDGI AND OltAHD ACTION. 

409 IVashlnston Street, Boston, 

(Near Bo^liton Uaikat.) 
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A Lattei from an Old Confaribntor. 

Mt Room, BpRina the Ik, 1897. 
DHLBD-A'i»ft>rI^&'nomigain. March ii coming 
in lion-tike, thouf;hhftrd1;likea lion. SincGchurcbl 
bKTB l>een out for x nalk — with Ihe-alorm ia going, 
bre«»linE h in ratnming. After IcsTing raj rooin, 1 
toon inmed into the street ttliii:>i lesda from Har- 
vard College lo Brighton, and crosiing the river, 
went on directly to Brooklinc, to thai beaniilul hill 
which 7011 gee be^^ond the Milldam from Boston 
Common. Speaking of this street, reminds ma of 
the feeling! with nhich, a vhole generation ago 
nenrlf, I nsed to rome from the cotintrf and cross 
the bridge into Cnmhridgo. Then as I came ap the 
alightlj ascending iraj, Btid caught eight of (ha old 
hoDsea on ciihor side — among them, Porter's, fnmoua 
for flip I and (he small square on nhich then stood 
the old Court Hoase, Wiiirall't Den, old Matsachn- 
■etfs just beyond, and other relics of Amtricati anti- 
qnitj, I was carried back into nncient times, axiA 
enjojed the feeling of the past, with emotions which, 
in Nuremberg itself, have herdlj been stronger or 
more filled with the indeRniie longing for the oldca 
time, which sheds snch a delicious half-sadness into 
the BonL Too remember how quiet Cambridge used 
to be^ Then, to my eonntry boy's mind, the old 
College buildings were tbe seats of ewfnl wisdom, 
and here science brooded with fostering wings — an 
incnbation under which no egg could addle. I 
seemed to smell literatnre and science in the very 
ftir. I looked with reverence upon old Lennox, and 
felt an abiding confldcnce (bat the sententious apo- 
thegin of Venerabilis Snow, " 'Ysten is 'jsters 
nhcn they is 'jsters,and when they isn't they isn't!" 
contained nnsonnded depths of scholarship. I met 
yonng men in their Sunday clothes of a week day, 
and iheir trim outer man did but impicss me more 
profoundly nilh an idea of iha grandenr of Iheir 
menial achievements. The Latin nod Greek books', 
once my father's, but then sioTcd in tha aliie at 
home, wonld b« but child's play to these favored 



mortals, and even to some the dark rows of the 
Hebrew letters, to be read backwards, must be not 
devoid of meaning ! In thoaa days, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, DiodorUB Sic ulna, Xenophon, Livy and 
ft]] ihosQ hard names so profusely quoted by Rollin 
— then my classic — had ■ ranch more familiar sound 
to my ears than now — and Ihcie I conld see im- 
printed in the faces I met. On one occasion the 
author of " Ctassology," a prodigy of learning as I 
then ihoafht, took me into Harvard Hall, then the 
Library, and showed me the 40,000 volumes there 
congregated. Would that I eonld have that filing 
again ! 

Cm at this rate 1 shall not take my walk. I will 
only add that my four years since that lime, within 
the college walla, have made sad havoc of the 

As I said, I crossed the river, and went out to tho 
Cambridge ctosaing of tha Worcester Bailroad; 
thence keeping the same course, I fell into the main 
roed that leads 10 Brookline village, and finally 
turned into a field, beyond which, I ascended the 
hill. 

Through the air, murky w:i'i tho line snow flakse 
of the incipient storm, I saw, as through a glass, 
darkly. But superbly beautiful was tho view. Be- 
hind, to ibe West, lies the hilly and broken country, 
extending away beyond Nonanlum and Nadck, even 
into (he Nipnet and Nipmuck conntry of Colonial 
times. But save the scattered clumps of pine and 
flr, the trees, garmenilesa. were asleep — hybcmaling 
— and the earth waa white in broad patches, like a 
frost hiiten face, Bat from tho high hills oi Wal- 
tham, all around the semicircle as far as the Blue hills 
of Milton, the picture was wintry but perfect. My 
eye luxuriates in varied form and color, as does my 
ear in fnli and powerfully modulated harmonies. 
The blossoming time of Spring, and ijie deep hues 
of brilliant Autumn, are my visual carnivals. And 
yet, though tha background was filled in with hut 
the colors of winter, patches of snow for white, tbe 
blackness of leafless groves, and the dull brown and 
baff of fields and pasture land, there was my beloved 
bennly of color. At this distance and elevation, the 
thousand and one hues of the buildings of the villa- 
ges and ciiies, which lie upon tho plain, or nestle 
along (be foot of the ridges, that limit the prospect, 
now seen distin<'ily through the leaflesa trees, come 
out marked oVijccts to tbe eye, and blend in one 
grand mess of intinite variety of detail. Tha river 
was a pathway of light along the broad valley below, 
and from its bosom rose a few tapering spars of 
schooner and sloop, hinting at summer and ocean 
perils. From beyond Mount Auburn, all round to 
the point where the river divides ihe peninsula of 
Shawmnt from the main, the low lands are bordered 
by a contionons ciiy, in summer lime half buried in 
foliegc. At the point of scparnlion, the masts of a 
great navat and mercaniile marine cluster, and (hen 
comes the dark brown mass of dome-crowned Boston, 
rising from ibo wateie below me, and allowing 
glimpses of the island'^otled bay bcyond< Onward, 
and (he eye passes awtr a range of hilli, at the foot 



of whieh lie Roxbitry end South Boston, and beyond 
opens a conntry of exqnialle beauty, even to 
the Bins Hills. Lookln|F directly down, I hava the 
palace-like conntry seats of Boston millionaires, bean- 
tifal homes of bnsinass men in moderate circumstan- 
ces, (he white farm house with its green blinds, neat 
cottages of every style and form — all in orderly dis- 
order, all mingled with oreharTls,'gToves,gardensand 
fields. Long, straight lines cross tho marshes and 
waters in all directions ; they are roads and iron 
ways, bridges and causeways, and on another day 
would be alive with tbe vehicles of business men and 
pleasure, seekers. But to-day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord, and all is still. 

How thoroughly American ia the entire scene I AU 
these Gelds and pastures divided by walls ofstone; 
the houaes scattered all over the land, each upon tbe 
possessions of its owner; ever; one boilt how and 
where its owner will; no where else, England par- 
haps excepted, would these plains present any other 
appearance than an open, hedgeless, fenceless extent 
of field and meadow, with villages rising here and 
tbere like islands from Its sarface. The scene would 
be traaleas, save hmg lioea hnJering tbe pnbUe 
ways, possibly groves upon the barren hill tops, and 
Ihe fmlt trees which rise in and about the villages. 
Tbe outlines of the view would he tbe same, but its 
ply^iogtwm^ would be utterly changed. Hera and 
thoro would be a park, with palace and lodge ; but 
moat of our view now is park-like, with innumerable 
seats and lodges. This beautiful hill top, now bare, 
woald in (he old world be crowned nith a nln, • 
convent, a chapel, or a tower, end on every warm, 
pleasant day, men and women — of all classes, of 
every rank — would come hither and drink in spirit' 
ual life from the beauty aronnd. 

You have heard of the Forts Westphalica? Tbe 
Weeiphalian gala I It ia the spot whera the Weser, 
coming down from the highlands of Hanover and 
Hesse-Casscl, breaks through the Wiehen Oebirge, ai 
tbe Mohawk breaks a passage through the ridges ol 
New Tork, not far from Little Falls. The city of 
Minden, famons in history is near tbe Porta, and In 
this region Hermann, the Arminius of the Lalil 
Historians, said to tbe Bomans," thus far and do far- 
ther 1 " The passage cut by the Weser ia narrow, and 
on either aide rises abruptly the lofty ridge, and 
extends far away. On (ha height — upon the Nonb- 
arn side — tbe taate of tha people for beautiful sce- 
nery has led to the erection of a towor. In the 
aniamn of ieS4 I walked thither from the hospitable 
house ol those dear Minden friends, with Wilson. 
We made our way slowly up tbe £asMm slope, 
through the thick vraods, and came oat at length 
upon the cleared apace hy the tower. The Eastern 
declivity is very steep, and as my companion came 
to the brow of tbe height, and tbe lovely Weecr 
valley opened at a glance to his eye, in all its snpeib 
beaaty, dotted with villages, and bordered with" hills 
rising over hills," the river winding peacefaUy along, 
bearing the tall.masled boats of Qerman inland com- 
merce, his countenance flushed up with emotion, and 
for tbemoment he waeapeecbleMi So iMtanmnU', 
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■ trna nnd genile woman, ffiih heart to fe«l, ttntj lo 
tnliven, (nil taite lo BppreciatB the ecene from 
Corey's hill, after taking mo in Tarioua directions 
ihroDgh Brook line, the most beautifnl of snbnrbnn 
tofni on earth, as I verilj believe — irhoe onlj 
<)filnback3 are ili dust in tnmmer, wsnEof aiilewalks, 
and of some pnblic promenade or park, snch aa this 
hill wonld afford — broaglit me by a winding iva;, 
ascending from thu rear, to ihia apot. Aa we came 
ont upon the snmmit, and m; ere glanced over the 
vfew I bare been trying to describe, then all glorions 
Is its summer garments, and at that moment glorijied 
by the brilliancy of the telling tun, as it sent its rajs 
aslant ihrougli our transpnrent atmoiphere, touching; 
toner and steeple and dome, causing distant windows 
to flsme as with unearthly (ire, seals and fnrin- 
boaiei sleeping in thickening sliadows aronnd the 
base of the hill — the emotions of m; friend at the 
Porta Westphalica became mj own. How does the 
jMjchologiat explain themi 

I bare looked down apon London from Primrose 
hill; upon Berlin from the Kreuzbcrg; npon Vienna 
from the Kahlenberg; upon Sulzburg from the 
Honchaberg ; upon many a citj and town from the 
spots which the la^tea and callure of the people or 
of ihe goveramenli have coniecraled to the spirit of 
beancy, *» an inheritance to the public forerer, and 
yet, though mnre grandcnr and sablimily baa been 
prescnied to my eye, I can tell of no apot where the 
elements of beauty hare ao abounded as to gire rise 
to deeper emotions than those wliich.siir mens I get 
this nnriralled riew of Boston and iu SDrronoding 
coantry. 

This hill ia [a the rery eentre of the panorama. 
How happens it that, when erery point which might 
be thought to Tie with thia haa been anatched away 
forever from tbe public, hy the crashing tread of the 
inarch of imprOTcmeni — hns been cat np into lots 
and sold by specalaton — that thia ahoald hare 
McBped 1 Ora«[, ok Palo, that this exemption from 
the common lot may last nniil I shall no more be 
able, at the call of "Incensg brenlhing mom," or 
when "dewy ere" bogina to brood ot£t the land- 
•cape, thither to wend my way. 

But who know this spot ? \rho care for it 1 who 
visit it 1 Tha " appreciatire few " are few indeed. 
Missel Simple and Mincing know nothing of ic 
They hare rlimbcd lbs heights, and sought the 
riews, and gone into rapturea, and talk still, as of 
divine things, of all the spots lo which Murray's 
Gnide Books have sent them in Ihe tour of Earope. 
Bat they hare not seen Boston, nor New York, nor 
Albany, nor any other American city from any 
neighboring elevation. They bars ascended tbe 
weai; steps of old cathedral lowers in European 
cities, and felt a new feeling as they looked down 
npoD the streets and aqnarei, and markets, and hab- 
itations, and pleasure grounds, below and around. 
Bat from onr Slate House balcony or lantern they 
ha»e nerer looked — that view is for the common 
people and country folks 1 I crossed tha Common 
the Diharday with ■ Hau of Fancy. Our eyea fol- 
lowed the atraight, level line of the milldam, and 
tested upon Coi«y't hilL 

"Does it not rise," said he, "with a curve as 
graceful and soft as the breast of a Tenna 1 I sup- 
pose It will be bought by and hy lo fill np tbe back 
bay— fi>r there Is nothing like putting things to use, 
and there it stands, joat in the right position for this 
pnrposfl. I see now at least five hundred modem 
Gieaks armed and equipped for the attack ! When 
Ihe spring tfroe comet again, and ita slopes have 
their garment of green, come here and mark how 
reftwUnfi to the eye, how soft^and lonely a termina- 
Hoa to the view from this 'spot, that hill affords. 
Coald I have an opinion which should carry weight 
iato the public eounaels. or could I csert an influ- 
ence upon the mililoDaires who dwell in lis vicinity, 
I wonld sever cease from my labor antll that place 



was made the Primrose hill of Boston, and eerured 
as a pendant to the Common forever. I would have 
its alapes waving with litei. Clumps of pines nnd 
flrs and hemlocks should be srnltered upon its sur- 
face. The maple, the ash, the hickory, the clicsnnt 
— all our native forest trees should bo there. Wind- 
ing roads and circuitous pathways should lead to its 
top. Openings in the groves should offer points 
whence ihe eye should drink in tha views. The 
Kalmia and other flowering shrubs of our forests 
and hillsides, should be natumlized in its soil. Some 
irregular bnt pielurc«qnc edifice should crown Its top, 
with platforms and towers, whence, over nil, the 
visitor should take in at a glance the complete pano- 
rama. Here should dwell a foreKlcr with his nssist- 
ants, armed with the terrors of the Inw, both to 
nourish and cherish the members of his vegciahla 
republic, and see that it suffer no detriment from 
occasional attacka from Qoths and Vandals. It 
should be another Maunt Auburn, bul devoted to the 
living. Andinafieryears, when this one spot should 
come to stand alone as tha representnliva of Ihe 
gentle, forest-covered hills, which once limiied the 
view from Beacon hill or the Staio House dome, 
then wonld thousands and thnusands look back and 
join in the praises of the Man of Fancy, who wronghl 
out the salvation of Corey's hill from the ruihlres 
hand of speculation. Then loo, when the open fields 
had become covered with the lofty forest, and 
autumn came on, and the Great Painter would put 
all other nrlists to Ihe btnsh, ho would find a i<pot of 
canrais hero, hard by ihe city, upon which lo lay 
his colors, and would delight to exhibit annually a 
painting, to us Bostonians, the like of which no 
other larse, sea coast city on earth could boost." 

Hera the Man of Fancy looked round to see that 
no millionaire was near, and putting his mouth to 
my ear, added : 

" This would coit money— and money, yon knoiv, 
is needed to buy copper atocks, build Vermont mil- 
roads, explore tbe Amazon, tecnre Ihe Southern 
trade, and save the ITnion." a., w. t. 



Hie FifUUhForte Compontioiu of J. S. Bac^ 



CBRrS&HDBK. 
[OmclndHl.] 

" 8, — The Fantatiai and Preludet (likewite the 
Capricci, Toccate, and Ritornelli) have one 
quality in cotnmon, namely, that ihey are not 
BubjvL-ted to an^ fixed form, and commonly serv« 
as an inlroduclion to a serious, "elaborate" piece. 
Maltheson calls them musical whims. As every- 
thing; about them is so uncertain, Ibe Impo 
cannot be sd generally defined; every one must, 
therefore, see how, in doublful cases, he can set 
himself right. Bach, however, treated the whims 
more serioosty, and created a perfectly new and 
more claasiral branch of art, especially ont of the 
Prelude. His Preludes, too, are so characlerislic, 
piih^, and peculiar, that the proper mode of 
playing them is self evident. 

"9. — The GowjWe.— 'Its emotion is thoronpb, 
exultant joy. A frisking character ia a special 
peculiarity of this kind of melody, and, by no 
meant, a running one. For Ihe pianoforte, 
certain Gavottes are set, which aro cliaraclerized 
by preat license, but still are not to bad as those 
on the fiddle.' (Uotiheson). The movement 
must not be too quick. Thie species of dance 
possesaes, moreover, the peculiarity of being 
always in Iwo-iwo time. 

» 10.— Tbe CUgve (Gigae, Giga) it » dance in 
■Ix-«ight time, merry and cay. Mattheson 
subdivides tbe Gigue into tever^I hinds, which he 
describea in his droll and lively manner. ■ The 
ordinary, or Engliah Gigues,' (he says, Kern meL 
Wititn., p. IIG), 'have, at their peculiar emotion, 
a fiery and nighty ardour; a passion which 
speedily evaporates. The Loures, or slow and 
punctnated on«s, exhibit a proud, puffed-np 
character; for which reason (bey are very popular 
with the Spaniardt. Tho Canariea must be 



accompanied by great eagerness and activity, bul 
mast still be somewhat simple. The French 
Gillies, finilly, which are not used for dancing, 
bul for fiddling (whence, perhaps, they are I hnd 
denominated) are wound up, a* it were, to a pitch 
of extreme quickness or fieetneaa, but mostly in a 
flowing and liy no meansimpetuous manner, some- 
thing like the current of a brook.' It ia with the 
last kind ihat we have here to do. 

"ll! — The Mamei, a dance characterized by 
loderate merriment,' aa Mallbeson asserts. In 



former limes, it regularlv began all dances ii 
society. Introduced in the Suiles and Partitas, 
tbe Minuet is no loHjier subjected, in lime, rhythm, 
and movement, to Ibe fixed daricc-fbrm. It was 
still more expanded in inEtnimental music afier 
Bach; but whfihi;r Bach's Minuets ought to be 
played altofreihcr aa fast as (be later Quartet- 
Minuels ia still doublful. 

" 1 2.— With Bach, tbe Otertvre takes the place 
of the Prelude, when he wishes to introduce a 
prand piece, and be somewhat more important 
than usual. Liki^ llandcl, be held to tbe French 
Overture, to which Lull! gave iie form; Bi largo 
movement wiih roulades (which were always 
played ino^e in a iloccalo thiin sustained style) ia 
followed by a fu^ueil piece, allegro. The magnifi- 
cent Overture at the commencement of the lounh 
Partita, vol- II, pp. 44-50, is a model. Bach 
cluu" to the old custom of repeating the first slow 
movement onlv when hia composition allowed it; 
see B- vol. if, p. 122; in other coses ho by no 

" 13.— Both the Partita (Partio) and the SuiVe 
indicate en assemblage of melodies, but are some- 
what (lisiincl. Tbe Suite consists only of dance- 
meloilips, in which merry company the Atlemande, 
as a German production, had, for Ihe honor uf the 
thing, the first place, while the others, differing in 
time and rhythm, followeil and thiia, as it were, 
belonged to its suite. Of this kind are the small 
(so-called Frenih) Suiles in the first volume. 
The grand (so-i'alled English) Sullen in the fourih 
volume have, on the other hand, a raiher important 
Prelude as an introduction, and must, therrfore, 
properly be called Partilaii-, for, in addition lo the 
dance-group, the Partita posseAt olher move 
ments of separate invention, and, coneeauenlly, 
forma the transition to the Sonata, ana other 
independent piano-forte music. 

" 14.— The Pantecaille (in Italian, tbe Pasaa- 
cagtio) is, likewise, a dance. All commentators 
assert that it is similar lo the Chaconne; bul the 
difference between the two is rather variously laid 
down. Koch (Lex., USD) says: 'Tbe real 
difference between Ihe Chaconne and tbe Pasae- 
caille ie as follows ; — the Utter most be played 
with a somewhat slower movement, while Ihe 
melody must be more agreeable than Ibe former.' 
Mntiheson, however, asserts the direct contrary 
when he says; — ' The Chaconno moves alonj; more 
slowly and deliberately than tbe Passecaille, antl 
not vice vercd (Kem mel. Wisien, 12S, and, also, 
in Ihe VoUk. Capellmeiiter, II., chap. IS). I must 
agree with Mattheson, and look upon Koch's 
explanation umply as the result of his having 
mistaken tbe one for Ihe other. The tempo of 
both dances is rather slow and quick. 

" 15. — Tbe Paucpied agrees with the Minuet, 
but is more nimble in its movement Allegro. 

" IS- — The Polonaiie; a Polish dance, in three- 
four time, of a solemn, grave character, and the 
movement of which is about equidistant between 
ihe AUegro and the Andante. 

" 1 7. — The Rignvdon is a merry, joyous dance 
in alla-breve time, the melody of which, in my 
opinion, is the prettiest of any ; its quality contists 
in an agreeable and somewhat dallying pleasantry. 
The Kigaudon, however, is a mongrel, made ap 
of the Ga>olte and Bourr^:, nnd may not 
improperly be a triple or quadmpte Boarr^? 
(Mattheson). 

" 18.— The Rondo (Bonde 
n neon strained, ruitiw 
tempo, when the cortnry is not expressly slated. 

'• 16- — The Sarahande. ' This contains no 
other emotion of tbe mind than ambition ; ita 
species are, however, distingaitbed by the fact 
that the dance-aambande is comprised in a narrow, 
and yet, at the same time, mor« haughty foim 



(Bondeau) is mailed by an 
' style, and a tolerably lively 
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tban the rest of Iha rn(<«; ihtit it sdtuiii no 
roulades becHUM ib trrandeur cannot tafCrr tliem, 
but ulin^, sti% aiKl firmly, to ils iKp^usness. 
For pU}'ing on iha pianorurre anil i1^ tulc, a 
person Gomvnbat lawiTS liiiiisi;ir wiiti jhis hind of 
molwlj-, emp'oya gn-atir lictnsp, nay, ovi^n makt's > 
doubles or brokiri work out of it, wlii'-h we call 
Variatione!^ (Maltheson, AVm mel WLis, 119). 
The movement, at'cording to this, i: 
•Jowor than in the Altcoiande, ' 
tbe rich embellithmeat by jnati 
meDb>, it possots i the greatest si _ , 

" 20. — The Sin/onia is, piopei^ y^akin^ 
cooiposiiion (or seveial instrumentSi'aiffl similar to 
the Concerto Oto»o. It peneraV^ wasAiployeil 
aa an introduction to inir>ormiit voi.>rpi»fts, or 
was played in tli« iniermcillate pausaJT Wilh 
ro^ntnt to the latter vase, I could f^t^t out in 
Bauli'jf music many syiuphanies wbivli 
even four bars long. Wlien Bach ifomposl 
Sinfonla for ihe pimioforte, liis inleniQln u to ^vc 
us a sonorous picue of music similar To ihc Ovur-, 
ture. If it coiiaists of one niovcmcntva moderate 
tempo muat be lakun. When it 
movemcnia, it generally agrees ii 
Overture; thus, for instance, ii 
perceived fhat tha Sinfonia, vol. 
from the 3{)th bar, be played allegro. _ 

"21.— Tlio Toccata, togelher vtkkpthe tin 
very immature pianoforte-^ionala, nmrvf 
belonging to thai kind of 
finders were moved more than the henW, 
Mfltlheson assures u^. Let any one see '"b^i 

I is irue of Bach's Toccatas; let hin/lowiHte 
the grand artistic raovemenis in F sharp iffi C 
minor, vol. ii., p. SO, part C, and vol. W. y 

" The remaining dcsii;nalions, such as Burljfta, 
Duetto, Echo, Invvntio, Prtiambulum, ScIimeo, 
Variatio, etc., which Bach employs in other [nues, 
require no explanation. -^ 

"Whoever has endeavored, according "*V||ie 
above instructions, to seiiu the characterj||nhe 
VAriout pieces, and the proper manner of ,^|fung 
them, will proceed with tolerable certainly in 'the 
study of Bach ; with more certainly than those 
wlio bind ih^wij^ down to a prescrlhcd tempo, 
to prcicnlH'^Bsns Of expression, and to a pre- 
scribed mode of fingering. With a few excep- 
tions, the lempo is evident from the name of the 
piece, and go, likewise, is the appropriate manner 
of playing; for there is more in the nnme than 
the modern signs can convey. In these strictly 
contrapuntal compositions, let all dallying and 
alfucted ornament, all coquettish changing from 
PP *" //' B"'' 'l"^ ]'^° tlowery ciTucta, be most 
especially eschewed; these coniposii ions must be 
played calmly, clearly, sonorously, and uniformly 
from be^iinning to end. In the dance-like and 
concerted pieces, a greater variety of coloring is 
appropriate ; it is allowable lo go as far as the 
stream of tone allows, or as far as wa^gishness 
and hamor will extend. For tbe ^ake of example, 
I have included, in the French Suites, the time as 
fixed by Griepenkerl in Peters's excelltrnt edition 
(vol. vjiO ; it may serve beginners as a guide, but, 
as ire do not get it from Bach, but only from a 
connoisseur (though, certainly, a celebrated one) 
ot bis works, it cannot be absolutely binding on 
anybody. Lastly, the fingering offers the least 
dil9culiy, if the learner only sets about it in a 
sensible manner— that is to say, if lie begins wilh 
what is simple and, comparatively, easy, and 
and proceeds graiiually. Hitherto, the Clavier 
bien tempe're, was the sum total wilh which peopio 
began and with which they lef^ off. It thus came 
to pass that many burnt their fingers, and 
experienced a desire for external means of assiat- 
tance. In the present edition I have exerted 
myself to restore the natural state of things, sucb 
as was undoubtedly intended by Bach himself. 

" With regard lo the playing, Cierny once gave 
(in Pcters's edition, vtJ. i., preface) an exi ellent 
pieceofadsico, namely, that the pcrlbrmer should, 
firstly, even in the most intricate passages, keep 
his hands as quiet as poi^iible, and secondly, 
execute every separate pan independently of the 
other, strictly connecled and consistently. ' The 
player,' lie adds, 'will then find the trouble 
required for this, on the piano as well as on the 
organ, rewarded by the valuable efiVct produced 



by a full-toned and fbwing style of 
^Vhere the above dircciions Arc not sutbcient, as 
far ss the time is concerned, the following rules 
may be borne in mind ; If tbe performer, when 
[ftring, finds ihnt the counterpoint is obscured, 
And the series of parts not clear, but entangled in 
one another, he should tske the time slower; if, 
Jpl^ver. pervailing dissonant tones are too prom- 
mencnnd hard, he must play more quickly. Tlie 
ob|||tvance of these two rules will prove of great 
smice, especially in all more strictly contrapuntal 
co^^'ilions — stich as the Symphonies, in the 
first ; ibe Vsrinlions, in the second ; and tbe 
Fugues, in the thin] and fourth volume." 



' For Dwlfbt's Jonmtl tt Hule. 

A Complaint from the Coontry. 

Mr. Editor : — I have been a reader of yonr 
Jotiriui^evcr since its first appearance, and 
thra^li its columns have become acquainted 
SFiih ii^ny things in Art of which I had had no 
glimpse before. 

IlrVcin'tha country, away op in Hampsbire, 
in a^ill^ n^t visited by a railroad, and seldom 
■by a stagr^ch. My profea-ion (I sell my own 
mcdicineaiflloes not requre me to visit Etoston, 
and^k'npw bnt little of it except through the 
newspapers. I have, however, from my long 
acq«fSntance with your columns, become familiar 
wilh great names, and at least with the titles of 
famed classical compoutions. 

Indeed, I have often formed a very definite 
conception of music which I have never heard, 
and I read the programmes of those most delight- 
ful concerts, which have become an established 
institution in your gooil city, with an avidity and 
relish almost equal to tbe pleasure of actually 
listening to them. Listening, did I say? I have 
listened, with the aid of \0'i' own interpretuion, 
and my coneeplion,tothe Sinfanie Eroica, played 
by a most wonderful orchestra, in a concert hall, 
the magnificence of which would cause Ihe bril- 
liancy of the Music Hall to pale and shrink into 
insignificance beside it 

I have beard and seen an imaginary Lagrange, 
with a superb troup of visionary artists, perform 
the Uon Giovanni, in a way to give it new vivid- 
ness even to Mr. OulibicbifT, and so that it seemed 
as if the real, once-existent personages had them- 
selves re-vii-ited the earth, and gone through their 
allotted parts at my bidding. 

I know, intimately, most of the resident mnsi- 
cians of your city, and I welcome them wilh 
ootatretched hand, at each return from their 
seien-days absence. I take a personal pride, as 
a countryman, in the praises showered upon 
William Mason, and the names of Dresel, Satter, 
Jaell and the " GermaDiaoB," tiave become " bonse- 
hold words" to me. 

With this preamble, I will relate a recent 
history, in which some of the above names were 

Through the enterprise of soma scheming 
entrepreneur, out-Barnuming Barnum, a bundle 
of show-bills arrived at our post office, containing 
a romantic account of the life and adventures of 
the beautiful " Eirmazinga," an Eastern Princess. 
This absurd " woolly -horse " story would only 
have attracted the laugh it merited, bnt for the 
accompanying programme, in which ihe names of 
Mr. Salter, pianist, aud of several gentlemen con- 
nected with tbe Germania Serenade Band, figured 
largely, 

" Surely," says Deacon E — —, our chorister, to 
whom I always tend my paper after reading it 



myself, " there must be something in this ; these 
names are a sulEcient guarantee of the geouino- 
ness of this afiair." " No, indeed," exclaims little 

Miss M , who is going to Boston to Ukf 

lessons, when tbe branch railroad ihrougb oar 
town is built, "Mr. Satter would not engage in 
anything beneath his character as an artiiL" 
" No, indeed," echo the other readers of yow 
Journal, who take the paper in turn, after the 
Deacon and myself are done with it 

Full of these considerations — with the Deacon's 
wagon, (it will carry more than my chaise), aud 

my horse, we set out for the city of M , 

Arrived there, we found a large audience await- 
ing the presence of the performers. 

I shall not trouble you wilh a detailed descrip- 
tion of the shabby appearance of this so-called 
Princess, nor of the smiles which would not be 
restrained from spreading over the countenances 
of the players from Boston, aa she struggled 
through the iramlalion of " Ah, uon giunge," 
and " Robert, to! que j'aime." 

I had thought I knew something of what was 
poKxible upon the piano-forte, but the playing of 
Mr. Satter was, to me, a wonderful revelation of 
the art in which Thalborg, Jaelt, and our Maaon 
have reaped sucb high honors. Although my 
astonishment and delight were snch that, upon 
any otlur occasion, I would gladly have paid the 
Urgest sum my puree could aSbrd, lo listen to 
sucb a performance, at this time, I could not a 
moment for^t that it formed a part of one erf' 
the most sbaUow impostures that ever made the 
name of a showman infamous. 

My surprise at the finger-feats of the pianist 
did not equal tbe astonishment produced by the 
■addfn overturn of all my pnv^i^ nations of ^ 
artist Could Ibis be a man with that sublime 
and holy love for his Art, that would cause him 
sooner to commit a sacrilege, than mutilate the 
vrork of a master, or introduce an "unclean 
thing" in a clasMcal programme? Was this the 
pure mind to which all clap-trap and humbug 
»er« pollution? This, tbe worthy follower and 
interpreter of Mozart and Beethoven, and him- 
self a composer of no small pretensions also? 
Above all, could this be ho who, in various 
letters, " open " and otherwise, has claimed so 
much from the community as an artist and com- 
poser ? I need not say that my idea* concerning 
artists have greatly fallen ; thit the symphony 
performances in wy halls on a Sunday eve, must 
be done by artists of my own creation, which shall 
be "sans reproche," and that I shall revel in a 
worid of tones by myself, nnenvying yonr more 
favored readers, to whom the appearance of great 
artists is as familiar as tbe wax-figures in tbe 
Museum, and untroubled by any DelU Princess, 
with Barnum-like programme. 

Deacon E waa rather disappointed wilh 

the " Orshestra," perhaps not so much from any 
deficiency on the part of the players, as from the 
utter inadequacy of ox instruments to perform 
the music promised in Ihe programme. I once 
heard the Mendelssohn Quintette Club attempt a 
familiar overture, which failed of its effect from 
the same cause. 

In ronclusion, I would recommend to Mr. 
Satter that, in imitation of many other perfbrm- 
eis, who endeavor lo forestall the public opinion 
by arraying themselves in long self-imposed 
titles, he should hereafter announce himself as 
" the Pianist of the Kirmsxinga Troupe," 
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P. S-— Evefjtbing depicted in the above, aetu- 
dlf occDmd in Lowell, Lawrence and Manuhu- 
ler. If it bod been in Bnaton, you would doubt- 
leM have felt called apon to have fully rcbnked 
the acton. We, here in a countrj- place, are 
almost totallf debarred from bearing great arCistt 
or great music, and when the oulv persona capa- 
ble of giving ui reallj good nunc, in a reipeelo' 
Ua manner, iloofi to degrade their art by lucb 
companionsbip, it u not aoiy oar right but our 
duty to complain. 

Youn Reepectfullj, 

Am Up Countby Doctor. 



A Letter from ZdBt 

[The Pegrh papers publish the following extract 
fVotn a private letter written br Liszt, at Zurich, 
to Fran* Erkel :] ' 

" A wearisome illneM kept me a fortnight in 
bed.— During that period, 1 conceived the first 
notions of the ' Sj/mphoniiche Dichtung' whii^h is 
to form the continuation of the Hungaria, and lo 
which four beautiful ■ Prayer,' which has grown 
on me so much, was the indncement. I shall 
probably bring yon the bantling, quire completed, 
next summer. I most first, however, set about 
working out my Schlller'B Made. The four 
movements, instead of two, an fashioned accord- 
ing to your good advice. By Eaiter, I will send 
you the score of the Maa, which ii being printed 
at the Imperial Printing Office. This work, with 
(ho improvemenlij additions, and final iLigue in 
the " Gloria," which I wrote ODt on my arrival 
here, will please you pretty well. I spent some 

florious days with Wagner. His ]Sid>tlu.n^en 
which be has half finished) is a whole sublime 
world of which no one baa a conception. The 
four operas are to be ready lor production in two 
years. In truth, my dear friend, you must see 
and hear them. How does your ' Hunyadi' 
translalion for Weimar get on 'I I think of being 
baf:k there in ^iKitll three weeks, and, if you do 
not delay too hmg sending m the score, the work 
may, as I wisb, be still studied in tho course of the 
present season. — When I am once delivered of 
my ' Hungarian Opera,' I shall beg Count Eitday 
to be a sort of godJ'ather to it" 



Mendelbbohn and Berlioz. — We find in 
the London Musical Worldthe following reference 
to a gossipy letter about Berlioi, which we copied 
from the Paria correspondence of the New 
Orleans Picaipine. 

(To the Editor of the Miuical World.)— Sir : 
I have read, in more than one memoir of the 
celebrated critic and composer, M. Berlioz, some- 
thing lo the same purport, more or lest, of ihe 
following exlrachi from a very lovelv translated 
essay and biography, whicb has recently appeared 
in Dwighfi Boston Joamal of Mtuic: 

"In 1B41 he went to Germany, where he had great 
BQceess ; he \» far more popular there than he is here. 
During his lonr he give conceris with Mendelssohn. 
They would invariably be called ont; and at a grand 
festival ftiven by them, Ihey embrared each other on 
the stage, sad exchanged their io'ons amid load 
applause." 

I am able to give to the above statement, as a 
personal friend oTlbe !ale Felix Mendelssohn, sn 
nnqnatified denial, which 1 shall feel obliged by 
your allowing me to do in your widely-spread 
columns. Your obedient servant, 

AsTi-Pirrr. 

P. S.— I enclose my name and address. 



Who Wbotb the NEnao Sonos. — The 
principal writer is Stephen C. Foster, author of 
■' Uncle Ned," " O, Susannah," &c Mr. Foster 
resides near FiEteburg, where he occupies a mod- 
erate clerkship, upon which, and a per centage on 
the sale of his songs, he depends for a living. 
He writes the music of his songs, at well as the 

Cietry. These are tun^ wherever the English 
nguage is tp<Aen, while Ihe music b sung 



wherever men sing. In the cotton fields of the 
South, among the mines of California and Au^ 
tralia, in the sea-coast cities of China, in Paris, ' 



This was publinhed in 1845, and reached a salei 
nnknown tdl ihen in ihe music pubiishinj! business. 
Of " The Old Folks at Home," 100,000 c4f% 
have been sold in this country, and as many mora 
in Ennland. "My Old Kentucky HomeMnd 
" Old DoK Tray," each had a sale of about TO^TDO. 
All his other songs have bad a great run. AU his 
compositions are simple, but they are natural, and 
find their way to the popular heart 



Ruslpl ^aww^aHtni^t. 



poorly done. 

lin, the Infiam- 
feeting and 
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New Tohk, March 17.— AiThalb^ 
certs last week, Bosaini's Slabat Mater, ^^rmed 
by the New York Harmonic Society, with ihcOpera 
troupe and orchestra from ihe Academy of.Musia, 
was the chief attraction. The concert took place in 
Niblo's Theatre, and on the stage were pictttreiqoely 
grouped Ihs diorns singers, the plavera.upon the 
instrumeati, and the vocal soloists. In the centra, 
sat the four prime donne, Farodi, M»ori, Fatti 
and JOBASNSBH, each arrayed in a diSer^^tyle 
— Parodi, like an angel nil in while ; AngrJ, magnifl- 
eent as a dahlia in dark red; Fatti, like afresh, 
prstiy buttercup, in yellow brocade; and Johannien, 
like a moss rose, in delicate pink. At either end of 
therowof primedonne,satTiBEBiniBnd Hobblli, 
looking as faultless and uncomfortable, as gentlemen 
drassed in elaborate coats and painfully tight while 
kids, are usually apt lo look. 

The Oratorio was bnl indifferently performed. 
Tiberini seemed, off the stage, quite out of his ele- 
ment, and his Cu/at ONirnam wa 
The only raalty fine perfa 
peeealis by Morelli, and that di 
motiu, which Fiirodi rt'ndcnd 
appreciation. Some orihesincen,eTen the soloists, 
appeared to pay no regard to the sacred cliamcter of 
ihe music they were singin;;, laughing and whisper- 
ing to each other daring the panses in their parts, in 
a manner positively disgraceful. But this was not 
all. A miscellsneoni Concert followed the sublime 
Oratorio, in which Angri pandered to the common- 
est mniical tastes by introducing as repulsive a slyle 
of music as could be allowed in a concert room. 
Think of Ihe sacriUgel To perform at the same 
concert the solemn StoiatVuter^a^MUKi and acoene 
R-r-r-r-r-ataplan son^; — to have the holy strains 
of Q-iando carp\it morietur followed hy " Yankee 
Doodle, with varistiossl " 

Yet such was Ihe taste of the crowded and fash- 
ionable and iencc, that the "Yankee Doodle" was 
received with bursts of delighted enthusiasm, snd 
encored, while Rossini's glorious music elicited only 
the conventional award of a few lazy claps. 

I called the other day on Olb Bdll, who is lying 
lick at the Frcscott House. He had annoanc«d a 
coocerl at Dodworth's Saloon, and a large number 
of ticket* had been disposed of, when, a f^w hours 
before the time appointed for the concert, he whs 
suddenly taken ill with an attack of Chogres fever; 
his anxiety to play in the evening of course increased 
his illness, and though at present much better, it Is 
still impossible to say when he will be able to appear 
in public. On seeing him, almost his lirit words he 
uttered were about ear trying climate — " unfit for 
any cirilized man." He intends speedily returning 
to Norway with his son, a yonng man about twenty, 
also an accomplished violinist, but who is suffering 
with very poor health, apparently the effect of our 
changeable eiimnte. Ole Bull hopes, by giving a 
series of concerts previous to his departure, to in a 
degree repair his rained fortunes, mined by bis anfor- 
innate colonising specnla^on. That he may be 



restored to health and competence, it tbe e 
wish of many sympathizing friends. 

The'^American Music Association," which I 
have previously bad an opportnnity of writing ti 
you about, ts progressing favorably, and has recently 
appointed as conductor. Dr. CH&itl.ES Gcilmkttb, 
late of the Fyne and Harrison Oper& troape, and 
now a resident of this city. Several new composi- 
tions 1Kb been handed in for the neat concert, and 
it is to bq^ped that the Society will be succestfnL 
It hat for it^iliief aim tbe encouragement of native 
mDsical At, and though at present young and feeble, 
may bo^o nucleus of an American Conservuory of 
Husici inlt will in a few y 
connlTy^y 

CoKA fit WiLHOBST hu glveo n 
casful rendition of Harie, in Diniietli's Figlia d*l 
ReggimmUi, Thoagh sha learned the rSle in about 
two weeks, her pcrformsnce exhibits hut little lack 
of study. Her action is very spirited and e. 
the singing lesson ii given with contiderabla elhct, 
Uhougb Q^anrse she can introduce none of iboae 
brilliant ^iJMr* of voealiiaiion with whicb poor 
Sontsf, in the lame part, so electrifled her audience*. 
Madamh Da Wtlhorst took a benefit last Wednea- 
day eveniTit^ which netted her about 13,000. She 
will ihortly proceed to Italy to study. 

Mere is a prospect of qaite an exciting OpeiBtic 
war. SiEAEotcn will remain entrenched at the 
kAaademy of Uosic with his preaent troupa, rein- 
forced by valuable additions, wliile MaaaTxsK will 
tl^ehisstand at Niblo's, with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. The operas will be given at the respecl- 
jvg%tablishmenli on the same evenings, thus throw- 
ing''the managers and artists into direct competition. 
S^kosch M. Msretiek — Farodi v*. Ooasanigo — 
Tiehnul M. Brignoli — Horalli vs. Amodio — Paiti a*. 
Aldtai— and so on to the end of the riiapter. The 
Interest already excited, is intense among the o 
goers, bat they may be after all disappointed of tbe 
pleainrable excitement of UiW-'^Aff the Opens, 
by a rumored fusion of the belligerent partiea. 
This is, however, at the present time, doublfuL 

Trotatob. 

Lo(iitTiLi.a, Kr., Feb. S3.— Onr "Oipheoe" 
(Mlinaei^Chor) can boast of tome really line voices, 
and the member* possets, what ftw American Mnsic 
Societies have, a large amoont of perseverance 
and Industry. Mr. E. W. Gunter is their Con- 
ductor. At their last Concert, they tendered tome 
of Mendelasohu's, Aht's, snd Zollner'i fonr-part 
songs in excellent style. They also gave, wtiat I 
perceive is frequently sung by our namesake in Bos- 
ton, Mozart's Obit umf OstVi's, and gave it well. 
One cantata especially, Dot Gihtt dtr Erde, by 
Zollner, a fine composition, full of cffeclira harmony, 
and requiring much attention to be beslowed on ibe 
light and shade, lo render aaccessfally the meaning 
of the composer, they performed admirably, and in 
really srtistio slyle. Besides the Chorases, we had 
the Sexiuor, from £ucni. Largo el Faeletan, t 
other Solos by onr best amateurs. The Concert 
proved snccessfnl, and gave general satisfaction. 

To show that I do not exaggerate the merits of the 
" Orpheus," I wilt mention that at the last Mnsical 
Festival, held in Cincinnati last Jane, they carried 
the palm of victory over all their sister associations. 
Louisville haa safBclent material to produc 
"Creation," "Messiah," iSiaiat Mater, Ac, with 
aredit Four years ago we had an excellent Society, 
the "Moiart," bat alas! al^r two leatons of toe- 
ceta, want of union proved their ruin. Now and 
then, on especial occasions, and with groat hibor on 
the part of the lealons ones, a Concert is given Ibr 
some church or charitaUe aasoeiation, and whatever 
is thus attempted, is generally successful. Recently 
the StoAof Maier, by Bossini, was prodnced by the' 
old mamben of the Moaait, the Soloa all being at 
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Mined by amueon. Qui «•( koo, Fitc at parttPi, 
ftid the QokrlM were rnidered beauiifuilj ; and th* 
CboniKi, M BBDil, were inng; well, tn excellent 
time, and with good effect, the paru all being well 
balanced. I irutt we naji again reiaicliate the 
Society, but at pieeetii the Orpboiu Is oor only pec^ 
uanent institation ; tbo members of [be tame know 
the importance of harmaDj and diicipiine aiach 
belter than ibeir American breihren, ai ttwir Tth 
annirenaiy bu lecentl; been celebrated. 

Spbivofibu), Haib,, Fan. !8. — The aecond 

of the " Mourt Serieg," on the 18ih, wai an excel- 
concert. The quartet wai auiated b; a choral 
kmatear muiician*. Hn. Mozxbt waa enibasi- 
Mtictlly received in "I'm a Merry Zingara," which 
was charmingly rendered. A Scena ttara " Elijah " 
— Hra. Moxart as the ynnth, Mr. Mourt a« Elyab, 
unatenn aa the people— was rather imperfectly de- 
livered. The part of Elijah was heavy, and Ih* 
ehorai, " Thaake be to God," not half aa powerfnt 
or dietiaet a« when anng at the concerta of the 
" Inaticnce," "Dreama," by Mr*. Wzll*, of thia 
city, waa given with mnch perfection. Ws do not 
agree with one of onr crlUn that Hr. Fitkkuob'i 
accompaniment was heavy. Onr friend Jonca waa 
remarking that it waa well conceived and executed. 

"■he " third and laal concert " of the aeriea, on 
the SOth, introduced the " Qerman Trio," of Botton. 
Theirflteipieca waaa^Orand Tria of Beethoven 'a." 
It waa given with much expreaaion and effect. The 
llghta and ahadei were well worked np, and the ear 
drank deep at thia new fbnntaln of aonnd aoinddenly 
opened. Jonca eat (jnUdy through the Trio. He 
■eemed in a tort of drcAm. Borne few aecoudi after 
the apptauae at the cloae of the Trio had aabsided, 
he auddenly turned and remarked : " How I love 
Beethoven) hii moalc aeta a chord vibrating in my 
heart wbenerer Ihg f it. I recollect the flrat work 
of hii that^jM^^ publicly performed, waa the 
' Allegreii^lfiat, from the Symphony in F,' by 
an orcheet^nua neighboring ciiy. I then begin to 
appreciate Beethoven. I bad only recognized him 
I the author of 'Beethoven's favorite waltz/ (<o 
named to meke it tell), or some light ten ti mentality 
for the piano, bot now that I had heard him in a 
higher tphere, I found rhat the void in ray sonl, ieft 
intonchcd by inipiriliong of other anthon, waa filled 
to repletion by the aympathetic brenthinga of Bee- 
ihoven'a noble apiriL" 

" Ton apeak my aentimenta," aaid a friend at nor 
left, who had listened to the converaation. ''Beet- 
hoven i> 100 little appreciated, We aeldom Hnd 
name among familinrsnthonon onr programme* 
of concerta here in the country. I think yonr re- 
rk Imc, that too many only think of him as the 
author (?) of senllmentnl waltzes 1 Why are his 
Sonatas, hia Concertos, £c., left unanng by onr ama- 

ur pianists ? " 

" They are left unsung, bemuse to perform them 
satisfaclorilj, one moat appredala the feeling of that 
great master, at the mnsic grew under hi* inspired 
. In hit lighter tnoods he pleaiet and attracts, 
but aa hit own mysteriotis soul of harnioay burati 
the ear, or wails ont aa a broken spirit, we can 
only litten, and by liatening learn to hear tinder- 
ttandingly." 

The Soh> Violincelto, "Swiss Boy," by Mr. 
JottamCKBI-, was well executed, and showed to 
advantage the gentleman's dexterity aa a aolo per- 
former, bnt after the trio the .motie waa weak in 
idea. 

Mr. OAmwEB, in the "Third Concerto byDe 
Beriot," for Violin, gave great Milsfbciion to the 
audience, by bis masterly rendering. 

The program mo announced a " fantatla for piano, 
Listz," by Hr. IUdss. It wai an indifferent thing, 
calculated to show "agility in fingering," rather than 
'■ capability tv tiaaslaie ideat, (of which the 



fantaaia had bnt few). We atmngly tutped the 
piece waa an impromptu I 

The " Skylark," Comer, nng by Mrs. Mozart, 
wat the gem of the solos of the evening, and re- 
ceived a beany encore. The concert was every way 
suceetaful, and a At cloae to the teiiet. Mr. Fila- 
hngb, onr beat resident piaoitt, performed hia 
■ceo m pan i men It admirably. 

Our concert seaaon this winter closed with ■ 
concert by the " Old Folks from Rending," in big 
coats, little coott ) high dreatet, low drettet ; pnffed 
wig* and knee breechea. As Iiibitoh- 
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NOTICE. 

Nbw YoLDxa. — With one mate Dumber eur Jour- 
nal will complete its fifth year. During these fire 
years it hat nner once failed to mike itt appearance 
punctually every Batuiday, and hu earned, we think, 
a right not only to continue to lire, but to begin to 
remunerate much better tbsn It hu done the incea- 
taut, iniiouB eire and brain-wctk which have thus 
far kept it up to ita first promiati It wUl live on, if 
we live. It baa ilwiyi piidila own way, Kit hat only 
half paid its editor. Itj protpecti are Impraving, and 
were all itt sabtcribere and adTertbert aa tUthfUl to 
their very imall obligation as we have been to oni 
great one, we should even now have but tittle reason 
to complain. 

The sixth year, and eleventh volume of Dwioht'b 
JODKHIL OF MutiO will commence On Satufday, 
April 4th. We trust we EhoU hive to part company 
with very few of our preient tubtcribert, many of 
whom have been with ua, warmly and strongij, from 
the Brat. We hope, too, to have to add many new 
names to our list. Let it be understood oui terms 
are payment in odmneef hr we are weary of tanisg 
those who (in some inslancei for two or three years] 
have mode nt not the illghtest return, and we can no 
longer afford to take such risks, or, at experience 
proves, to hear such certdn loss. 

Reneviali of n^Kripticui, and nnc mbKriptioTU for 
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CONCERTS. 
Mbndblsbohk Qcintbttb Club. — The 
closing concert of the series (Tuesday evening of 
laat week) leaves the best impression. The 
Chickering Saloon was actually crowded, and by 
the most attentive and delighted audienm of the 
season. Here is the pro^mme : 
1— QntttM la 



Allirn-UiaiKUo- 
PIhd THo, Id B fl>miir 



IndiDU — Finale, AUcin. 
Pluto, CliriD't and 



1* bem 111* Putliii- 



Qnlnl 



The Dorelty here wat the Beethoven Trio, irilh 
Clarinet, one of hia early works, (op. 11.) It 

consists of the usual Allegro and Adagio, wbiuh 
are quite fresh and buoyant, in the master's happy 
mood, with patsages of deeper feeling, and far a 
finale takes a popuUr Italian melody, very bright 
and piquant, aa a tbeme for variaiions eneh at 
only Beethoven could write. The reed tonea 
add great brightness to (he whole, and blended 
finely with tbe etrings. The pianiet evinced pro- 
gress, bat had not overcome tbe tlifibeft of eom- 
paraiively a beginner. The Mosart QuartMia 



a thing to wile away all feeling of eonstrvnt, care, 
or coDunoQ-place. lb Andanl« it a inemonbls 
one, by the magical effect of that throbbing 
rhythm kept np by way of accompaniment in tbt 
violoncello, nutil one by one the other iniTni- 
ments become poae ea acd with it. Of tbat mjite- 
riotu aad march, with variations, by Schubert, 
and the inspired finale, we can only say that ws 
never enjoyed it more, and never felt to clearly 
before, except when littening to Ui Svnqiliony, 
tbe poetie loul and genint of tba man. Tb« 
focond Quintet is one of the atrongeot and matt 
impaseioned works of Mendelstoho, and only 
grows on one by repetition. The qn^nt, irild 
ballad'Jike melody of the Scherzaado U qnitt 
captivating. 

Mr. EuusHAKN, with the admiraUe accom- 
paniment of Otto Drbsbl, gave vary great 
pleasure by bis truly espretiive tinging of At 
finely imaginative tonga of Bobert Frau. 

In congratulating the Club on tbeir eighth 
•mton, so auccetsfuUy cloeed, we are happily re- 
minded tbat there still remains tbeir Annual 
Benefit Concert, which will take place shortly. 

The Orpbeus Glee Club gave, on Satur- 
day evening, the last of their three delightfal 
concerto. Their succete, decided at the outset, 
baa gone on eraeendo. Forced by the over- 
flowing audience to go to the Melodeon, which 
holds at leaat 1,200, they found that also filled. 
And a more intelligent and truly muaic-Ioving 
audience of that number, has not been seen at 
any Boston concert Tbe enl 
patted off with the greatest cett 

It it a rare treat to hear thirty or forty good 
male vmces, blended to perfectly, ting with such 
precision, spirit, careful tig^C and shade, as fliete 
have been iraioed to da by Mr. EuEissMANtr. 
If we should question any point of style in their 
performance, it would be a slightly excessive ten- 
dency to tbe fiaceato, a cutting off of notes too 
short, sometimes. They gave us tix of their 
Gertnan part-tongs. The first, by Gade, called 
Waldlied, or " Forest Sang," is full of bright 
early morning jubilance, and lively sympathy 
with Nature. 

The ncKt was Mendelssohn's " Turkish Drink- 
ing Song," B Bacchanalian, in an Oriental, minor 
strain, at once quaintly jovial, sentimental and 
superstitiout, and of a chcnce vinous fiiivor, bright- 
ening into the major at the fifth line, where tenor 
solo, (Krefasmann), alternates with chorus: 
Out with thee \ hence with tbj face ts blue ! 
No wine from a grim looking menial. 
Let him who wine brinfc* be jovial too, 
And TBI not the wine elf ao gonial j 
O come pretty maiden, hither to me, 
Why stand there timid and feaiAil, 
Thou ahalt my cup bearer henceforth be, 
Then the wine iball be aparkling and cheerlbl. 
prilhee eimie, prithee come. 
Out with thee ! hence irith thy face so blue, &c. 

" The Voyage," alio by Mendelssohn, to words 
by Hkinb, woo* one irresistibly to its own mood, 
by ils rich sombre harmony, and dreamy melan- 
choly measure. 

Tbe other part4ongs were DasKirehlein, (Tbe 
Chapel), a angularly rich and sombre piece of 
tone-coloring, in the latter pari of which a por- 
tion of the deep basset, answered by tenors,ffitke 
a sort of tolling accompaniment to tbe rest ; y 
beautiful piece of slow and tranquil harmonf, 
introduced for an entmre ; and fbr a finale to the 
ci»cen, tbe German National Hymn: Wo itt, 
da DtuUehen Valerlaadt coinposed by BeicbaidL 
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This wu mng with real patriotic fire, &nd 
Ade a great imprcssloD. Pcrliftps it irss taken 

little too rapidly than is the custom, but it 
Hiched tbo right i:hord, aod that siroDgly. 

Mr. KreifEinann iiad amn^d b'u beautirul 
eren a de, published aoine yean Binco aa a soto: 
'ommherata, for four male voices, and itsounded 
ncly so, altbougli tho ringing Eecmed a little 
mid. 

Miss DoANE never looked or sang better, and 
er selections were e;tcel1cnt- That lovely mel- 
iy from Mozart's " Figaro," Deh vUi}i, non 
irdar, o gioja btUa, iThi<;h was one of the things 
1 which Jenny Lind'a sinking vas most heavenly, 
as never since been sung to us so satisfaulorily 
< by Miss Doane. She vras true to the exqui:iita 
urity, the simplicity and heart-reU lenderneas 
nd rapture of the melody. Sontsg injured it 
J omametiL Miss Doane's voii-e only lacked 
□e or two good low tones in a tingle pasasige; 
:herwiEe her fresh, sympathetic, pure soprano 
'as welt suited lo the song, and she bad carefully 
udied the intention of the music till che made it 
a onn, and sang it wiih true fervor. Otto 
)ri<:bel kindly volunteered the piano accompa- 
iment, which he bad taken tbo pains to arrange 
xpressly from the orchestra! score, ri-proiiudng 
s essential beauties with consummate tkill and 
isle. A repetition was inevitable. In the duet 
om " Fidelio," which she sang with Mr. Kreiss- 
lann : namenlott Freude — the rapturous duet 
I which (he long separated wife and husband 
!COgnize each other in the prison of the latter, 
n ortheslra was much more needed ; the piano, 
Imirably as it was played, failed lo convey ibe 
hole idea; although the effect was bettered by 
cltange of poution when the duet was repealed, 
.is glorious music, aud wasGnely Bung. Miss 
loanc sang a)«>, most acceptably, the song, 
>ie iMoi Blume, by Robert Franz, in Gcr- 
an, and a bright little Rhenish Volhslied by 
lendelesohn, in English: "Of all the pretty 
irlings," &c. 

Quite an enjoyable itein in the programme wu 
le duet from "Don Giovanni": Eh via, bvffune, 
'rom the beginning of the second act, where 
eporello threatens to leave the service of the 
vn, and gels laughed at by liim), sung by Herren 

ANGEItFBLD and SCHltACBSTAEDTER. It 13 3 

uflb piece, in the Italian rapid parlando style, 
'utibichctr says : " Let none but Italians sing it ; 
anslate it and it ceases to exist." Nevertheless 

was sung with gusto and we enjoyed it much, 
though the German nei'n, nn'n, nein, for no, no, 
■>, and other syllabic iterations did indeed sound 
little awkwardly. Tho Mendei^ssobn Qdim- 
KTTB Club contributed the quaint Scherzo 
lUegretto, preceded by the Adagio, from Men- 
elssobn's second Quintet, and a scena from 
(uherl le DiMe, in which the flute and clarinet 
)ok part quite effectively. 

Long as the concert was, vo think all went 
way reluctantly, and it was & common remark 
lat, were the Orpheus to give three more 
oncerts, all would wish lo go lo Ihem. Tho 
DDOuncement of another Concert by the Orpheus, 
:■ compliment lo Miss Doakb and to Mr. 
iREiesMASN, lo lake place next Wednesday 
evening, will of coarse be gladly hailed by all 
vbo owe so mueb pleasure to these genuino 

Orcrbstbil TTnioii. In the two last Artcmoon 
l^ncerts, we have had another bearing or Schuhert's 



glorious Symphony, by two instalments : at iba QrsI, 
the first artd tliird movemenis; at Ihe last, tlie 
second and fourth, i. e. ibe Andnntc, and ihal mar- 
vellonslj in><pircd and exciting Finals. Wooreaure 
the Symphony won many new admirers. Onr 
friend, who writes of music in the Alim, and who 
generally writes so well that it i> a pleHsure to find 
ourselves a);recing with him far opener ttisa we 
differ, mnkei a good. humored allusion lo our com- 
ments on his condcmnaiion, or ralher faint praise, 
of tlii.i Schubert Sym|>honj. Ha.says: 

" We beg to BUfigcst that a man can never be 
reasoned oui of an impression whii-b be hss received 
while in a cnnJid state or mind. If a mnaii'al work 
neems ID him merely pretty anil lyrical, no amoant 
of argument will make it grand in bis recollection." 

The object of our writing was not at all to alter 
his imfotsaim, which was doubtless honest ; hot lo 
do justice 10 a noble work, so slmngdy unapprecia- 
ted by many who are rcgnrUed as in some scnso 
leaders of opinion by llie reailcrs of newspaper criti- 
cisms. Il was to show our public that there arc also 
ether impressions about this matter, and that tbo 
weight of imprcs?ii.ns is mainly with iho Sym- 
phony, as one of the noblest works of genius in that 

The two ronccrts wore also enrichcti by Weber's 
Overture lo " Oheron," and Rossini'* lo Ilio " Sieg« 
of Corinth," and by n plenty of bright dance music, 
operatic arran),-cmcnts, &c., ending with Mr. Zbb- 
bahh's " Carnival." The audiences do not begin 
10 fall off, hnt ovini-o more and more interest in Ihs 



Far Dwtght's Janraal or Miulo. 

The " MiBStiUMEB Nioht's Dbbasi " Music. — My 
attention was railed to an article in one of the evening 
papers, a few days since, alluding to a perfomianco 
in our city of the " Midiummer Nighfs Dream," 
wherein it wsi staled that the music to [his play was 
composed by MendelSsobM, at the age of sixteen. 
Now as t»r as the overture i« oonecmed, this is indeed 
true, il having been completed in the latter part of 
the year 1B26. Tt was during the summer of 1813 
that Mendelssohn found him.cif nearly prostrated, 
mentally and physically, from the almost ineessaat 
toil and aniiety which his professional labon had 
brought upon him — and at Ihe earnest soUcitation of 
his friends, he consented to retire for a time to Sniti- 
erland, there hoping to obtain the repose which he 
so much needed. It was here, while sojourning on 
the banks of Lake Geneva, that he took upon himself 
the task of completing the mnaic lo the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream," the overture to which had heen 
given to the world seventeen years before. Shak- 
apeare'B " Midsummer Night's Dream," with Men- 
delssohn's music, was performed for the Srst lime al 
Fotsdam. (n short distance (rom Berlin), on the 12th 
of October, 1843, in the private theatre connected 
with the summer residence of Frederic William, 
King of PruBsia. N. B. c. 
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(Pnim BoaKll fc RkhaidsDn, 191 Wuhlngtan St.} 
B. TSALBEHO. Comporitiom CilHrra. No. 3. Op. SB. 

Introduction and Tariations on the Barcarolle of 

the Opera, L'Eliiini d'Amore, of Dosizetti. 23 pp. 

price «t. 
No. a. Up. G7. Grande Fantaiiie on motives from 

the Opera. Don Paiqaale, of Dohuetti. 29 pp. 

price Sl,2o. 

Two more of Thalbcrg's most popular, most graceful 
and roost difEcult concert pieces. It is useless to 

of our renders have heard bim; many will like to 
possess a fair authentic copy and remainder of the 
music, though comparatively few (and yet a goodly 
number) will undertake to master it in some measure 
with their own fingers. His Don Paaguale Serenade 
is a great favorite, and never has that melody seemed 
BO fresh Ip ua aa in Thalherg's treatment. As to 
Messrs. R. & R's editions, they present altogelhcr 
the most clear and beautiAil ipecimeiu of musio 



engraving, that have made their appearance in tbli-, 

country. The omuneatal title pages (differing in 

■tyle with each number) are tasteful and elegant 

enough to suggest comparison with the best foreign 

publications. 

Ferdinand BsrEB. Op. 134. Ltm Plaiiirt it la 



2. Concordia Quadrille, pp. 7. 2J cts. 

Brilliant and taking ; with a true dance aecent. 
The Cimcordia has a couple of ad libitum flnte-parts 
to one of tts movements. 

F. BuaaMUELLEH. Grand Walfi ftora Le PrcgAete. 

Being No. II of " The Varieties," a series of 12 

pieces. Pp. II. 60 cts. 

An introduction, consisting of the pastoral Andan- 
tino, followed by the second motive of the March du 
aacre, leads to some of the graceful dances of the 

O. Bbmis. KittyClyde. SongwithQuiUr. 3page«. 
Being No. 23 of Ihe " Guitarist's Repertoire.'" 

(From C. Bnndag, Hew YoA.) 
S. TaALBEBO. Op. 72. ■■ /rt>me, iaeet Ilomt," varU 

poor It. Piano. Pp. 14. Price JI 03. 
Seutenir d'Amerima: Vabei britlianiet, for Fiano. 

pp. 17. SI. 

Two of Thalherg's latest works, composed here in 

has given delight wherever he has played, and will be 
much sought for. His Waltzes have a TasciDating 
grace and brilliancy, that places them along with 
those of Strauss, Labitiky and Lanaer. They are 
difficult for walues, but not difficult for Thalberg 



TiiALBEEi> is with OS again, aecompanied by 
Madame D'AnoRi, Madame Johahkien, and Berr 
ScHBEiuBii. He gives his lirst evening concert on 
Tuesday, at the Music Ball ; the second on Thurs- 
day. For lite pieces to bo played, or sung, see ndrei^ 
tisemcui. Also, three Maiindes, at Chickering's, bid 
announced, for Wednesday, Friday and Monday, at 
1 F. H., when bo wilt play some of his own choicest 
pieces, with selections from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
&c., to a select audience, paying %i for the series. 

Particulars below We are liappy to see ihe sag- 

gosiion of a benefit concert to Cabl Zerraiiii very 

generally and warmly responded to The muucal 

" uccelli," " sweet faces, belli, belli," who sang for 
" poor CoBELLi," at that charming private concert, 
were as many as fi/lg, and Dot fifitat, ar onr treach- 
erous types made it 

Those who would find a rich (upply of Easter 
music, are referred to Novello's adTcrtisemcnt in 

another column A new military band has been 

organized in ihis city, under the name of the " Ger- 
mania Band," composed of memben of the fSerma- 
Dia Serenade Band, and other excellent nmsicians. 
They will mako their dAut at a grand Military Con- 
cert, in the Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
"Boston Cily Guard," next Saturday evening.... 
By the way, leaden of hands wilt And something to 
their purpose in the announcement of Messrs. 
Booscy & Co , of London, in another column. 

The SiRAKOSCB Troupe, in New York, performed 
Don Gioconni lusl nigbi, wiih Pakodi as Donna 
Anna, and Mme. WiLaoBsras Zeriina....TnAL- 
BBRO. with Ihe German Opera Troupe, the United 
Sangerbund, and others, gave this week a concert 
and opera combined, in aid of the German Society. 
Tho programme included two acts of FSdtliv, ibe 
Conspiracy choroa from " Tell," th« Zoimiliafisar 

uiyiiizoo 
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OTeitnre, &«., &c At Aa splendid new Aetdamj 

of Music in Pliilndrlphii, the operas hire been: 
Mnrch lllh, // Trovotore; 181h, La Traciala; 14th, 
Tkn-io/a,- 16th, Tramala. Thg bast of Hozadt 
■nrmoanii the suge I The prima donrifi, Hme. 

I to ^tn favor A neir pimUi 

U reported in Nso Tork, a* just Tn>m Germinj, 
Englh of GotUrlitIk, ibe 
irraca of Timm, and the dslicacj of Tliolberg." 
Hi* name ii Scuiibisseb. 

The Charlestown Aeadem; of Mastc, an araaleor 
asuoriation, nnder the direciion of Hr. Wh. M. 
BiKHU, ga*e B good private perforinance, week 
befora lait. of Bomberg'i " Transient and Eiemal," 
Hoiart'a Illh Itan, and Jleakomm'i Chorus frem 

the "Hrraa ofthoNigbl." They have baiHed 

them a noble hall in WorrentBr, Ma». — thnt ii, the 
Worreater Mechanjcs' AsFocialion have done it, to 
iUaitrate their nrt and handirrali, and mike a liall for 
their own nnd other exhibiikini and great meoiings, 
which is rIeo to nerve for a iplendid masic hall. It 
is laid lo bn Iarg;er tlian anv music hall in the United 
Stales. It was inaagomtcd musicnllv, with Hiss 
PHiLLiFrs nnd an on^heatra from Boston, on the 

19th inst Rnydn's" Seasons "has been performBd 

bj (he Mmical Institute, at Troj, S. T. 

Hr. F. N. CaonCR, as ha now modeitir rails 
limseW, and no longer the ponentotis " Professor 
F. NichoUs Crouch," seems to be very active in the 
good cause at Washington, D. C, Ms present abiding 
, where ho gives "Hlrtorleal, BloFfrsphieal 
Skctrhes and readinffs on the Scienra and Progress 
of Mu^ic. and the worts of early mnilers, copiously 
illnatrated." at his Academy of Mnslc. The pro- 
pvmme to the fourth of Ibe ronrae, (Feb. 16), con- 
gs, &Ct from Hnndcl, Pernolesi, Purcell, 
Schubert, Shield, Dr. Ame, Stornee, Balfe, old Eng- 
lish and Irish R^^s, &c. Mr. C. will devoto one 
of these H^^^^H "the portraiture of his own 
MSB. ^'^^Km%^JiS West.' '. . , .Fitzgerald's 
Cilf Jfnn.^^mScTWphin), sceonds our snggesllon of 
reBDlar Ortcsn Concerts, and promises a series of 
articles on Or^ns and Orcanlsta in PliUadelpbia. 

?s do not seem qaite to hare leiiled 
it among them whether LiBETsh nil come to America, 
ink in a Hungarian convent. Wo fancy 
lie will keep his own counsel and remain very well 
Dntcnted where he is, in Weimar. It is said he 
thinks something of gaining money, bat not every- 
thing — and " will not play," as he says, " where ho 
may be stared at as a mro ani, bat not understood 
or apprecisted as an artist." This is an idea which 
very few mrtnon endorse in oar dny. Lisit is an 

8 disposition, above all, (o hi* 

brother artists, ts proveTbial FeLictan Datid, 

who romposed the " Desert," announces " The P,nd 

of the World " as nearly ready Verdi has gone 

to Italy, to bring out his " Simono Boccavera." 

The Havana correspondent of the Kew Tork Ez- 
prtn, tkfter speakini; in terms of praises of Mme. 
Lsgrnnge, tells the following entertaining siory of 
Brignoli : — 

"BriBmoli. too, has don* wonders. Think of it,— 
Brignoti the iniotiieant, has been found to sing. — as 
tie can slag, — well. He really exerted, himself stop- 
ped flirtina and took lu study ; par consequente, he 
hss learned too good things, how to study and to 
behave himself. On hit first appearance borore the 
diiericainatinit Creole and Spanish audience of Havana 
In the rfile of Edgardo. he sang no better than he 
would have done on the stage of the Aesdemj of 
Music. What was the eonseouence \ No aipression 
of disapprobation wit given, for a hiss is mnuixtus tan 
in Havana, bat, one by one, the Spaniard and Cuban, 
left the tbeatTF, until, in the last thrilling scene, Brig- 
noU found he had to sing to empty boxes. Annexed 
,n exhibition of want of appi»- 
luthistng tHend (br an aiplan' 

g raise— yon bsva no heart In 

,._. , ' exert ynur»el(— yon are pa*- 

slonle**, and my compatriote do not pardon suoh faults 



"Mais, ee n'e<t psi ma (knte— La Orentie— she (■ 
eotd— she freeses me. I cannot sing with ber— she U 
not pas>ianje."r-] 

>*Ah< ca— bicn.nonsverrona." Andthe srmpathii- 
ing friend seeks La Orange, advises her of Brignoli's 
comnlaint of her, which eaused the fair eantatrice 
much amusement. She determines to be Yery ardent 
the Itollowins ereninn to prove to BtlgnoU that his bed 
singinK was not to he laid tn her charKC. Biignoli 

needless to tell how well Somnainbula was given that 
night, when the tenor and prima donna were striving 
to lival each other, both in vnico and snirit. There 

completely carpeted with flnnen, while the theatre 
rang again with the repeated bravos. 



%&v\'si\itm\xii$. 



MUSIC HALL. 

Tlie BVnt Concert, TVBSDAT, Manh a«tb. 



The tOllowIsjArtlilm will nppnirln ItwfliH Connrti 

Ub. THALUERO; 

MA7>*irt D-ANORI, 

(CiDlatrin dt Camna to the Rmnrror of loMila) ; 

Hadamk JOBANNSBK, 

;l>rlnia Danaa tnia Ibt nrmuiri Oiwr*,) wtio Is eofsicd 

Mb. SCHBEIBER. 

(Solo Tmmpet Pk^n (o the Kltii of nancwrr.) 

ComivcTOB, Sio. ABELLA. 



will f]aj TaDtsdai : Vn 

wni ilni Arias: Bstl.v- 



1. JniIANN?Rrf 



r, SCniUDBKK will p^y a 

n tOKll ^ninf t1» Hill 
irsv. The vale nf mrtfn wll 
iVInk. m Ibe UasloHtang 
Inron at. 

tn Ym hid St Ibo doer. Daoii opn it TX ; I 



« aiovanol-XUilr 

il-~t)H RIed Talti, 

V Tilts— The Swal- 
M. 

ininnm nrh vom- 
mil k RkbirdsiiB, 



Miss LUCY A. DOANB * Mr. A. KBEISSMANN, 

TO TAXB FLACB 

AT THE UELODEOir, 
On Wednesdar BrenlnK, Haroh 9fitli, 18B7- 
Tlie Mmi>n.SSOI!N QDINTETTE CLUB will Undly sirist. 
I^Pirtlcnliin bereifter. 



BOSTON KUSZO BOHOOL. 

The nhlKt of Ih'i 

vbn lDlir>d llttinc IbaQxIrn Ibr the II 

iDUmstlnn wll[ b* (Ivm In the SillowlnK dtpirtme 
Sri™ "f Ifainlia*. Minnait*. Cemnitpaiiu tnvt i 
Qmtpctiiiion iriiA rtfrrtitft to Mwiirml Farm a«'/ /"j^ 



gnnlnl ind thxintlcil. » tbgn 






t ha 



If, Fii, 



Ir hlDwtir pnctlrally. 



T,^s: 



THAr,BERa'S 
UATIN££S UU8I0ALEB, 

HnsBS. CaicKBBino & Sons' Piako Wabuoomi. 

MR. THALBP.BO WILL GIVE ^ 

TBKBE 8VB8CBZFTION KATXN^EB, 

WEDNESDAY, Match 2fi ; FHIDAT, March 27; 
and MONDAY, March 30. 
Tb« prim or a Snlwrtn'lon Tirkel (the Rui 
mo penonsi bis t«n Hxd at Mvuh, wtalcb 



bnldlnc tal 
111 admll tbi 



nla perTonBir: and, is IneMniil ietl>>>.*B>l Bsnwirj u 
boTMi^lk kaowlidfft of his art, jmie Instghl Into ctieorr, ■' 
1 saOrlcot pncrire sT tb* PUm Fort* id mbh Um u tar 




s-llr <>■ 



t. 1 n'tloek P. H. Ttai Doon wUl ba 



BiturdiT, Uirch £l>t. It KushII ft IUrbanlHio->, No. 391 
WMhlD(Uni Strtet. Kn tlrl»t< In ki had at Ih* dun. 
Scheme orifae Tbree HstiReas. 

ImnUiTisii. 1— ruuiUSiinuubaU; a— Andan*<; t— 

from IITranton, on IhsAkiandn Ornn; G-Cbopln'i 
Marche FuDibn: S-Uom, swMt Horn; T— xUsIr 
d'Anmn 
Bkosd HiTlxis. 1— IiBtaili Dan Olnvinnl; 1— BIdIs 

IHrpnUid NolHl; a-Tinnolli; 4-ni»l«(Parit>iDl|0B 
thEAItumtrrOrmn; G— Simlramls; B-Odbccr Waliici; 
T— LucreiU Bnrgli. 
Thiid Miiikss. 1— Pnjtr or Honsi 3~Etad> Ia Vtni* i 

^ntt wlihonl words; 6— Tb« X^ Roe of BupiDti ; 7 — 

ST" U. TaiiBiao wUl b* the onljr pertonur. 



tin a Evrlts at 

WEDNSaDAT AffTEBHOOS OOnOBIBTB, 
Ac Ihn BOSTON HUSrn HALI^ eaniirmclii* «■ IVidiMdaT, 
tbi Itlli or Januir;, UKT. Tbrra wlU ba a kigs Onhtsm, 

eompiiHil Dflhs brsL mldvnt musloiaDS. 

OtIL ZiauBK, CoBdnatsr. 



PIANO-FOBTE8. 

JACOB CHICKERINO, 

300 WMhiQgli "■ ■ 



Our rwlittlH for mini 
Ibay i»B IM oblslDed eli 



A., ITETWHA-I-L <5c CO- 
(SDCOsaseas re ns i.»i D. B. Kiwhill,) . * 

RESPRCTPULI.T Inlbrai Ibat frtfodl lu^ Ih* pnUle, tbst, 
bivlng parchnnd the eailn; sUKt of the lu* D. B. Hiw- 
bill, tbiT will cAndnna t]» bivlnm at tbe old itand; ind 
havlDRiml fuelilltfs >br BianDfUvlnrlnf. thcj in now prrpind 



nrlhtji 



srelHlr 



predtnasat, wllb all tlw modtra hBimvHnnii 

Thdr InstruaiaBts wUI bs DSdt iB lb* n 
panbet Hwonn', M Iba prnptWlan thsBHivw supmBUna id* 
BWnanuiDr*, iBd biitngtiad naBji jBrapatsmulnrMWiHw, 
wtth th* III* D. B. Newbill, in BUBaCsetarlni PtaBs-fonM, 
■n ddrrmliwd ID mika bob* bat tba Wm loMniBwol*. 

Phhibi Id want at a saperisr aRld*, sie tss | s W fall]r 



Ivportant to Condiettn, Hasten 
and Leaders ^f Baids. 



Mnsical Jonmoli fbr Military Band, Strii^cod 
Band, and Braaa Band. 

TbSM (bn* works ha 



• BinaC tiraniln repf rtiilr* lY 
STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MABCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS, DANCE3, Ac., 
ArraBfsd br C. Boast. (Buid UaMar r<uil|er 0*^*,) aM 
Mher emloint Pni H ssnr s . A BBBibBr of laib Jaarnal la pab- 

Tben'm so* paMlah*d 130 <>aii>b*rs of tb* MtHtaij Joaf 
Dal, (fM a nad bud,) ptira U*. f«h 1 60 nnnben of tlM 
Bi«B Band Joanial, priM It aseb ( and 711 mabers «f tk* 
Orrbsstnl Jovreil, (ft>r itrliiRil bead,) prtr* U. NSb. Vh* 
OnbfMratJoamaltoivMiorlteMtnBsfasaBly. 

AaallwiaMaaf »M third oB lb* nArd pttoils (hnSs 



UESttx ec Duno, lauBiu x'UBuaKKna, 
21 and 28 HoLLBa St., Lobdom. (BK«.) 
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IGHT'S JOURNAL OF MU 
ABthems for tbe eoming Season. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

3^9) Broadway, NX. 

EASTER-TZDE. 

BOTCB.-IF WE EKLIETB THAT JESU9 DIED. Veng, 

HBUSORB and HKALK.— OAROLS TOR BASTER- 
riDB. BdlUd bittaiRar. Te«. HlLHOUtDd Ihe R>T. 
J. H. NULE. ISmc 13e. Pvt fm, muilc folio, 11,13. 

HAKDBL.— I KNOW THAT UY R£DE£MEEt LITCTU. 

Brhold, It*lljnu»nij«»i7. R«ll. a. I i^' 

_—Tll. tramp,! fhillFoand. Air, B. I '*"■ 

ODu'lb. wbtnu'lkyitlnE. Duet, i. t. j 

ButibuskBUMOoil. Cb'TDi. ) 

HliyWdinuy. Chorat, 19c. 

HERUAIT. — JBSUa CBOIST IS KISEN TO-DAY.— 
[Ulinn,) ma, 

Unupyourhtwli. Anthan, 68ii. 

JACK HON, (M<i>li<uii,)-CHB18T OUR PA9S0TEK. 13o. 

KENT.— HEAR HY PRAYER. Vnrt, two trebtn, ul 
oborut. FdIIo.1»ii. Octaio.Go. Cboni>ii«rti,ae. 

MONK, W. H.— Tllli KASTER HYUN, -' J»d> ClirW b 

HORRIS, TH08.-HEAR MY PRAYER. Trebla iota, 

with cboiTO, 41c. 
KOVKLI.O.-TIIE EASTERN HYMN, D.wlj ^iptKl lod 

YmHoUflj birmoDliHl, u Bulo, Trio, QuirlH, ud Cbonu. 

Tbe Lord linljBlniiilhilSc. Tixml puU, IBs. Clui 

FALESTRINA BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. 1. >. 

t. I. D. Sic. 

SB'WKI.I..—B ASTER HYMK. ZG>1. 
BTR01ID.-IIEAR MY PRAYEB. Foot »oIm«. Tool 

WBBBBR.— CIIRISCBEINO RAISED PBOU THE DEAD. 

YoQil icon, lac. 

D(d<aMil[li7peniilHlDn)lathiI/iM Blibop sf OiTDiiL 

CABOLS FOB EASTEB-TISI!. 

CAROLS 
Ejft.STBE--Xir>B, 

Btt to inclvKL Mpliid<e>b7th(l!er.Tno»BHBUio«l,U.A. 
Wonl^ priculpallj iD ImlultoD of tb< ocJgioaJ, itj Ihe IUt. 

With Melodies. 

ISmoila.iewn] IS 

DlLto, lb pirSffU of £0 6 09 

DltW, UoinpIi1.<»d four YDCal PuU IG 

With VoicE-PAaTs akd Piiso-FoBia Acoomp'*. 

Polio matle iIh l.ia 

Thb Wokbb only. 

8!nio wwtd 08 

DItLO, Id puktU of GO 136 

in Muilo Folio, Ad ;ii»*m'vDc.lP^»™'forAllo,T°r.<.r, .nj 

prthrdl, th« bAiiii0D7 may b« rtjlUrJ compisCe nitfaout *a 
UuCrumsDL 

g:lOB PRINTING neall; and pniippUf eiecnted al lliis Office. 

HA-LLBT, r>.A.'VIS Sc CO- 

» Grand, Parlor Grand, 
I 9 and Sqnare 

I _ hmm, 

PAIKNT SUSPENSION BltlDOB AND ORAND ACTION. 

409 Was^iinston Street, Bosloo, 

|K«rBojl.lODM.rtrt.) 

Will soon be Fnblished: 

COOKE'S CELEBRATED RIETHODOP BIHG- 
IWO. Aiif-andlii.proi€dedlllnn. 

INSTRUCTIONS FUR THE GEniWAH CON- 
CERTINA, wltboCoIlcctkonof populumiulcirnagtd 

In Prtai i IHSTRIXTIOSS FOR TBE ENG- 
USII CONCBRTISA. 

Oliver Ditton * Co., U6 WmhittfiiH Si. 
MDilb^^ N D^6B^"HIK'mTQ''oFgICE, 



SIC. 



FIRST PREMIUM PIAH0-F0RTE8. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

S*T* nulnd tha DdlowlDf amidi tx Ibeir ohlUtion at 



At tk« Fair* of 1856 1 



^Uf uliuntts fffiiiftriU jEttitiinU fixxattttian 



THE OOLn MEDAL. 

FOa THE BE8T SQUARE PIANOS, 

THE SILVER nEDAI„ 

FOE THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CABEB, 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE. 

BBONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OP JIQ-SAWINQ, 

BRONZE HEDAL. 



Ameticnn butitnle, Hew York, 



EST GRAND PIANO, 
THE QOLO MEDAL. 



PeuarlYaBla State Agricaltnrnl 8«cietr> 

TBB HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A SILVER MEDAL. 



At the Illinois State Fair, 

THE HIGHEST PREMITTM', 

A SILVER MEDAL. 

ThIiBaaHmiabibUaliadiii 1828, kr JONAS CHICKER- 
niQ, aad Dp to iba piwaol Uina bu romlibail 10,000 
PIANO«. lor tba aihlbltiaii a 
BLato and In Bii[1aDd, Ukj ban 

Bleren Gold Medals, 
ScTenleen Silver Medals, 
Fonr BroDxe Medals. 



w Planof Id tfat Unlud 



WAHEBOOinS. 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



PREMIUM PZANO-rORTES. 



Waa awarded tor 1 



. PRIZE UBDAL 



nn tluir Bna muilcal lona ind perfect lotloi 
A BRONZS UEDAL, 



For tfaa loperiOTlly ni iMuiy of (ho eilnrior. Krerj Instra- 
mnl pnnliaawl trnin rhit ntabUibmuit will be wairanWd tc 
glio full and perrect ■atlitKtion. 

Vsreroonu S3S Waahington 8t, aoraerWait 8t, 

BOSTON. 



WILLIAM GOOCH, 
TEACHER OP MUSIC, 
AI JAMBS W. TOSS'S, No. 3Sfi K 



m. IB. ^JLXaXj, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

fiooiDi at Ber, A. A. Hhiar'i OhnFeh. . . , Eetaool Stmt, Botton, 



J. C. D. PARKER, 



AYWARD PLACE. 



OTTO DBESEI. 

' iLUOparq 

tUllHOU, 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

£iar{|EE of tilt :i^iann an^ Sieging, 

U. 8. HOTEL. 



SIONOa AUQUSTO BENDEI.ABI 

Gival IngtmoUan In filaging. 

Rssldenac No. BO Plncknej' Street, 



Piano-Porte Inatruotion. 



a. andb£ tb CO.. 

Depot of Foreign and American Mtuic, 

30fl CHESTNUT STREET, FHILADBLPHIA, 
AgeDta at J. Andri, Offenbncb, Pnbliata. r at Iba compteta Edi- 



WILLIAM A. JOHNSON. 

WBSTFIELD, UASS. 



WILLIAM SCHDLTZE, 

tni^iion on Iha VIOLIN, 
.• THEORY OF UUSIU. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 



J. TRENKLE, 

EAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RuldBBee Ho. BO KneelKnd Street. 



C. BBEVSING, 

IMPORTER OP FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Piano*. 



J. H. HIDLEY. 

nTBLISHBR OF l.iXJSIO, 

Snli fiialir In ^usUal ^ttcban^Ui, 

GM BROADWAY, ALBANY. 



GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Lata at SI. Panl'i Cbtirch,) 
OaCANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN C 

ALBANY, N. T. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

fi. ^Rfti ot ait anH lltttatuit, 
FnblislieS erBry Baturda;, at 21 Sohool St. Boston. 

TlT« Dollkn par BiiBDin, tn KdTanee. 
TERMS OF ADVERmsUTO. 

Tirtllna.rtion,p.rllna 10 «. 



Bpmialnolleea lidded ),aa 



Wo. 21 eCHOOIi BTHBET. 



^^.v 
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MOTICE. 

The sixtli year, and cletenth lolmoe of Dwiani's 
JovKNAL OP Muaio will coranipnce on Salurdny, 
April 4tli. We truil wc shall hare to part company 
with terj flw of our present lubsrribcra, many' of 
whom h<Te been with ua, warmly and alrongly, from 
the firat. We hope, too, to haie to add many new 

imea to our liat. Let it be understood our lenna 

■e paymmt in adtanee ; for we are weary of aerving 
thoie who (in some Lnalancoa for two or three years) 
hsTe made us not the slightest return, »nd we can no 
longer afford to take siich risks, or, aa eiperienee 
proves, to hear such certain loss. 

Rtnaealt of uAtcription, and ntte tubtcTiptiont for 
tht tixth year are how tn orifn-. 

Oariick, Eeon, Booth, Bachel, Hn. Eemble. 

Mr. Verplanck'i iniercsting article upon Gar- 
RiCE, in iho last Craijtm, induceB ui to say a tvvi 
nords of actors am) aeling. Soms general ili*- 
incliona became indispensable in aB^igning n place 
o Kacsel, as it ia evident lliat lliey must again 
n the case of Mies Heuon, nliom we liope alionly 
o ice, and of wljom tbe very able critic* of (ho 
N. Y. Courier and Evening Po»t express such 
diverse opinions. It Hems stranj-e tfa»t when lest 
than a ceolurj has passed since Garriuk died, and 

enbewas the first eminent English actor whose 

ne will be forever ssiociated with iha great 
Btntesmen, artists and men of letters of his own 

r, we shoold really Vnow nothing oftha secret 
of his power end the characteristics of his geniua. 
Souh friends as Johnson, Goldsmiih aod Burke 
have left nothing but general exprcnions of ailmi- 
ration, and whether he had creative and inter- 
pretaiire genius as an aclor of Shakspeare, or 
whether be waa what Hacaalay (in his late lifa of 
Dr. Johnson) woaltl make him — only the moat 
ncocnparable and vemtile of mimics — no one can 
ileteraiine. Mr. Verplanck's interesting article 

Dws no new light npon this question. No Wil- 



liam Hazlitt or Richard H. Dana (senior) of <}ai^ 
rii^k's titne has (asthcyliavein the caiie of ihe elder 
Kcan) given us lus genius re-prewnled imagi- 
natively and dialinclivi'ly. Tiiat kind of criticism 
ilid not then ejiiet in England. It is only nc-es- 
tary to lorn (o John Philip Eemble and Macreaily 
to see that Macaulay may be substantially riglil, 
and that Garrick, like them, may have done for. 
Sliakapeare all that full and graceful appreciation 
and rendering of delaila, intelligent and elaborate 
study and admirable eloculion can do, without 
(hat genius which in (he elder Kea:< and UuuTn 
struck, with true imaginative conception, intui- 
tively and directly to the centre of the natures of 
Sliakspcaru'a creptions, and embodied ihcm wiih 
sui'h truth and with such complete abandonment 
and meriting of the actor's own individuality, that 
he was lost in transformation. 

The first: mrthod is analytic, and the actor 
studies a part superfiuially, and plays the infer- 
ence, so thai characters become little better than 
generalities ; tho iaiter ia synthetic and crea- 
tive, and ihc coriceptions as pbyed becomo con- 
trelc embodiments. Actors of Ihe first clafs, like 
almost all of our summer painters among the 
White Mountaini, ore mero copyists of nature ; this 
is their merit, and when tbcy attempt more, it is 
very lilcarly Ibeirlimilalion; those ofilie latter, like 
Turner, give iiuaf^inative realizations. When we 
hear actors of consummate talent, like Kc^mble 
and Klacrcady, wu can admire grace of gesture, 
beauty of tone, ciiquisite rendering of pirlicular 
passages, and can come from the theatre to talk 
of an admirablu "reading "of Hamlet or Othello, 
and to gather tip golden fragments for memor}- ; 
when we hear actors of consummate genius, like 
the cider Kean and Booth, we see face to face 
Hatolet or Othello as an overpowering presence 
and fearful reality ; we are too much lost in the 
awful problems and trials of the man before us, 
whose life and straggles of thought and passion 
are realized vitibly to our senses and imagina- 
tively to our sym path icf, lo be able coolly to criti- 
cize and admire details, though full of tho 
" unlmugbt grace" of nature, and we come 
away foi^iful of the actor and overcome by 
Shakspeare as brooglil homo to ns by the actor's 
embodiment, forgetful of details, in that we have 
" plucked out the heart of the mystery " to which 
details, however exquisite, ue trilles — and, instead 
of trying from fragmentary su;<gesiions to con- 
stroct a consistent Ilamtet or Othello, we have 
one, grasped and embodied intnitively, imagina- 
tively and with unerring reference to tho central 
laws of his nalore, by which to reconcile old criti- 
cal difficulties and symmetrize seeming dispro- 
portions. Booth's acting of Hamlet gave one 
more insight into his nature than all criticisms of 



Hamlet from Dr. Johnson up lo Scblpgel and 
Coleridge. It gave himat onee unity and reality, 
tliough of course WQ do not mean lo say that it 
conirlnsively settled those great questions as to 
Ilamlut which have been the jiuzzlei of great 
thinkers. These must remain open forever. 

Wo liavo used the word "intnliively" in 00 
vague sense. To make our meaning plain, we 
shall refer to that kind of creative genitu in 
mhieh or near ichich no aclor can erer he cloiitd. 
We believe In "inslaotancousncss of conception" 
— but to have any clear idea of Shakspeare crea- 
ting Hamlet, of Napoleon fliishing out the most 
marvellous lombinnllons in the exigencies of bat- 
tle, of Turner seeing in his mind, before hepaintcd, 
sky and cloud greater than the temple of Pacatum, 
over which he hung them, one must lully recog- 
nize precedent labor, mastery of detail, assimila- 
tion of resources into mind and character — vast, 
rapid, and as impossible to mere talent as tb6 
completed creations Ihemseles. No such man 
was ever the mere *' vehicle of inspiration." 
Newton or Leibnitz could no more have swept 
to or foreseen conclusions with a rapidity baffling 
every mind's power to follow but one of equal 
genius, without a swift and complete precedent 
mastery of pi^>cesses, than one can be a great 
pianist, whatever bis genius, without first master- 
ing his instrument. Acceleration and rapidity 
are ot the essence of genius, and one of iti inva- 
riable accompaniments is that the details and pro- 
cesses are as much more complete as they are 
more rapid than the elaborations of talent. Shak- 
ipcare's liitle things are aa much greater than the 
little things of men of great talent, as his concep- 
tions are greater than their construe tions. Napo- 
leon, just surrendered, showing the marine on 
board the Bullerophon the French " Exercise," 
Turner found alone in a boat which he was gently 
moving from hide to side, while h« was taking 
down in a kind of sbort-hand, inexplicable to 
others, the ripples which would bo ready for use 
years after, in some great picture, are ittslnKtive 
specimens of the universal truth to detail — as 
distinct from slavery to it — of men of genius. 

These suggestions imperfectly cover and express 
the simpler and more important laws and distinc- 
tions to be applied in estioutiiig the relative pon- 
tlons of actors. It is much more easy to state 
ihem in themselves than 10 apply them jnstly to 
players— fbr (here is sncb a thing as partial genios, 
and such a thing as high genius, with expreMoo 
limited or modified by some persotul idioayncracjr 
or peculiarity, or by some national type of cbar- 
acter. We are quite ready to concede that Kaobel 
is inferior lo Mrs. Siddons, and that she may be 
infenor to Ristori, in queenly sweep and impas- 
noned abandonment of nature. We can tee that 
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ihe ia rather inlellectual th&n emotionBl, and ihst 
ifae cannot, like tliem, give magnetism to good- 
nesa — but that because of tbeae, and because aha 
always acta the same play in the same nay, to the 
laat detwl, it follews, as some maintaio, that she ia 
□ot aa imaginative artist, we confidently deny. 
The real questioD ia behind all these — whether 
her characters, as she playa them, do not, because 
of their artistic integrity and unity, as judged 
from a central and not an external point of view, 
neceasarily presuppose high imaginative concep- 
tion of character. If so, then these objectiona 
are trivial. Had not the world already decided 
tbia in her favor, it would be a labor of love to 
demonstrale it. We cannot regard it as an open 
qneition. Some one said of Michel Angelo that 
he wai BO purely imaginative that fancy was ex- 
cluded; it may be a question wholber this is not 
her limitation, expl^ning her exact repetilion of 
details. At any rate, it ia aa inconsequential in 
relation to an eatiniate of her genius, as it is, 
with Macready, illustrative of his want of imagi- 
native conception and embodiment Booth was 
almost Protean in his transform at iona, and we 
recall with admiration and delight how completely 
the whole character of his looks, tones, gestures, 
and all Ibo smallest details were naturally and 
necessarily marked by as absolute a line of sepa- 
ration in hia acting Shylock, lago, Lear, Ilamlet 
and Othello, as were bis conceptions of the chaiv 
acters themselves. Inferior in this respect as was 
Rachel, we should have been violently unjust to 
her capacity for perfect loss of her own personal- 
ity in embodiment, had we not seen her transfor- 
mation in the " Maraeillaise," which waaaa fearful 
as it was unexpected, in which she seemed half 
sybil and half Cassandra, and propbetically 
shrieked the fatal entrance of revolution. 

Of Garrick it is loo late, and of Miss Heron it 
is too early for ds to attempt to decide the ques- 
tiOD whether, with either or both, it has been 
imaginative realization or merely literal repreaen- 
tatioD of character. Wiien we see Miss Heron, 
and eapecially if she will submit herself to the 
severe test of acting Ophelia, Desdemona or 
Juliet, it will not be difficult to form an opinira. 
We hope, in a future article, to speak somewhat 
at length of Mrs. Eemble's eminent merita, and 
of what we conceive to be her limitations. We 
shall only say now that, to onr minds, she has not 
sufficiently high, delicate and subtle imagination 
and inmght to grasp Shakspeare's characters, 
vitally, and to give them that ideal power and 
grace which sets them high and apart from all 
other English dramatic creations, and that, con- 
sequently, (for instance), her conceptions of 
Imogen and Perdita are not imaginatively distin- 
guished in respects most vital to their characters ; 
her Bichard IIL and Macbeth are mannuh, like 
harsh contralto voices ; her distinctivenesa of cbar- 
oeterisation external and general instead of true 
and charaeleristie, and her rendering of those 
passages of imaginatioa, which have no resting 
place in all literature but in his works, wanting 
apprehennon of the ecatacy which they embody. 
We find this view entirely confirmed by reading 
her poetry, which has spirit, fire and directness, 
but is bleak from ■ubjectivity, from want of poetic 
atmosphere, and of subtle, ideal and " majestic 
and airy " grace and repose of movement. In 
other words, it seems clear to as that she has 
versatility as i^ingaisbed from variety — that* 
she has neither the delicacy and depth of na- 



ture, nor the power and subtlety of imagination 
to act or read Shakspeare interpretatively, and 
that her powers would be tasked to their full ca- 
pacity in reading Ben. Jonson and Massinger. 
But we have applied the severest of teats, and it 
must be remembered that very few English 
actresses have ever lived to whose claims to the 
highest honors the application of such a test 
would not be fatal. We turn with admiration 
and gratitude to what Mrs. Kemble's readings 
have done. Her apprehension and conception of 
Shakspeare are superior to those of a large major- 
ity of ber audience, and she baa filled the think- 
ing mind of this cily full of Shakspeare ; many 
who cannot rcail him without efibrt, and many 
who scarcely read him at all, have learned 
through her with delight ; and many have bad 
these fountains of inspiraliois as immortal as the 
soul, opened upon them like a new life. Never 
in this country, on any sLige, have the plays of 
Shakspeare been given with such general and 
uniform fullness and completeness. In the many 
cases where she gives the conceptions and general 
rendering of the characters in which her father, 
uncles and others were famous, she shows imitative 
ability of the highest order, and calls up the 
great " Kemble family," on which she has re- 
flected such lustre. And then what wonderful 
compass, power, variety and modulation of voice, 
what power of tranntion of pasMon and face, 
bow honestly and earnestly attempting to do full 
justice to the author, and how absolutely true 
to her own thought! To be sure, such as we 
hare described them, we have no doubt are the 
limitations of her power, but when we think of 
her, we forget these, to marvel that one strong, 
earnest and impulsive woman can have placed 
before us, with such general impressiveness and 
distinctiveness, so many and such diverse crea- 
tions of the greatest of men. 

As we have made Mr. Verplanck's article upon 
Garrick the occa^on of these remarks, we cannot 
better close them than with Chsrles Lamb's justly 
indignant language, referring to the nonsense, as 
common now as it was then, of makirigtbe genius 
of the actor of character the same in kind with 
that of its creator. 



do not remember to have seen before, and which, 
upon BKRminalion, provEd to be a whole- ten ctb of 
the eelebrsled Mr. Gdrrick. Going , " ' 

iascribed under this barleqniiv Hjfura ibe following 

To paiut fiir Nature, bj dirine commdDd, 

AShak>peuero«ej tis " ' 
Wide o'er this breath ii 
Though sunk in death the TonnB the poet drew, 
The actor's genius bade them breathe anew ; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Iramortal Oarrick called them hack to day ; 
And till Eternity with poWr aublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakipeore and Qarrick tike urin-ataia ihall ihine 
And earth inadiale with a beam ditioe. 
It would be an Insult to my readen' underatand- 
ing 10 attempt anyUiinB liko a criiicism nn this 
farrago of false thoughts and nnnsen&e. But tho 
reflection it led me into wns a kind of wonder, how, 
" " or he 

the fashion 10 romptiment 
every peribrmrr in hia turn, [liBl has hud the lack to 
please the town in any of the grout chnncien oF 
Shakspeare, with the notion ol potsessinK a mind 
eoryenial icilh the pert'ii; how people should rome 
thus unaccountably to confound the power of orij;!- 
natitig poetical Images and conceptions with (he 
faculty of being able to read or recite tho same nUen 
pal into words: or what connection that abfolule 
mastei? over the heart and soul of man, ivhirh a 
great dramatic poet possesses, bas with (hose (ricks 




upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a 
few general cflects, which some common passion, as 
gricr anger, &c,, nsuslly has upon the geslutn and 
exterior, can so easily compass. It is oitservable 
(hat we fall into this confusion only in dranatie reci- 
tations. We never dream that the gentleman who 
reads Lacretiui in public with creat applause, is 
therefore a great poet and philosopher; nor do we 
And that Tom Davis, the liooksctler, who Is recorded 
to have recited the ParadiM Lost better than any 
man in England In his day, was therefore by his 
friends set upon alevcl with Milton. Did not Gar- 
rick shine, and was be not ambitioes of shining in 
every drawling (ragedy that his wretched day pro- 
duced, and shall he have (hat honor to dwell in oar 
minds forever as an inseparable concomitant with 
Shakspeare ? A kindred mind 1 who can read 
that affecting Sonnet of Shakspeare, which allndes 
to his profession as a player : — 

Oh far my sake da you with fortune chide. 
The guilty goddess of my hsrmleu deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public cualoni breed) 



Thence comes 



my nan 



___ _. .ny nature i.«ubd.._ 

To what it works in like tbe dyer's band. 
Or that other confession : — 

1 gone here and there, 
1 thoughts, sold cl 

Wlio can read these instances of jealons setf- 
walchrnlness in our sweet Shnlispcsre, and dream of 
any congeniality between him and an actor like 
Garrick ! " W. 



O'A correspondent in D wight's Journal favors 
tho exclusive employment of boys in church 
ehoira. Whatever may be the temporary charm 
of childish voices, we think that the banishment 
of women from choral performances ia a step back 
towards barbarism. The practice had its origin in 
an age which we are accustomed to call dark and 
ignorant, when false views of the relations of the 
sexes prevailed, and when the celibate monk was 
reverenced aa the highest style of man. Tbc 
voice of woman was never heard in the music of 
the church; it was considered as profane as an 
organ is now in Scotland. When one readsof such 
atrocious rules as were enacted at the Jeranymitc 
Convent at Yuste, where Charles V. ended his 
days — ordering that women found within a certain 
distance from the pate abould be flogged — it would 
seem that it would be but a short step for soeh 
people to the Mussulman doctrine, which barred 
woman out of Paradise. 

Neither sex can express the whole of human 
thought and emotion ; each is the necessary com- 
plement of the other. So neither sex can express 
the whole of music; the two voices united form 
but one instrument. In (his, as in all things that 
concern the race, the plain dictates of the Creator 
cannot be overlooked: " So God created man in 
■n image, in the image of God created he 
male and female created be them." — Botton 



Wo fully coincide with the above, which now 
-teminds us that we accidentally omitted to accoot- 
pany the two articles of our correspondent (on 
" Music in the Public Schools,") with a few words 
of editorial comment. Some of the views es- 
pressed by " Precentor," and tboae which seemed 
to us to touch the most important issues, had our 
hearty sympathy ; to others we were nmply hos- 
pitable. The main question was— first started 
and mooted in the Tranicrlpt— how and how far 
should Music be taught in our public schools. In 
his first article " Precentor" argued that it was 
not enough to teach all the children in a scho^ 
en masse to sing by rote a few trivial and taking 
tnnes ; that those who have really a talent and a 
v(Hce for mosic should be separated from ibose 
who have not, and should have that talent 
recognised and made the subject of thorough and 
hr-seeing culltire to some practicable extent. 
We cannot bat agree in principle with this. In 
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principle, all education, beyond a 
indiBpensablea, like reading, writing ftnd arith- 
metic, should be the development of special 
talenU. Each child demanda, by (be individuality 
of hii nature, a traiaing different from other 
children. Society, in taking charge of education 
at all, acknowledge), in princip'e, (he duly of com- 
plets, true educBtioa to ita riaing membera. But 
principles muat needs be modified in practice; 
social ideala arc in the far future; what we do 
and can do is but a pitiful shadow of what we 
would and one day shall do ; and the duty of 
society to the youn« in this matter of education 
thus far necessarily limits itself to a very distantly 
approiimative and Procrustean provision. 

Some say, and perhaps rightly, that it is not in 
the spirit of our Democratic inetitutions (o provide 
special education ; that all thould be general and 
common, all should be taught alike, and only with 
reference to tjuatifying them for Toters, &c. If 
our system, if our schools can do no more, these 
reasoners are right. But any slightest attempt at 
education involves progress, and the list of the 
indispensables gets to be greater and greater, and 
the very idea of " freedom and eqaalily " is found 
more and more to involve the protection and con- 
sequently the education of individuality, of spe- 
cial gins and uses. Now with regard to music, 
it was one great step gained (and we should be 
grateful (o those by whose continued efforts it 
u>as gained) to have music at all recognized and 
admitted, as it now is generally, into our schools. 
Here is a point established. And now comes up 
a further question : How shall we make that 
teaching most efficient and most nseful ? And 
here we think our correspondent's views, whether 
immediately practicable or not, are to the point, 
and worthy to be seriously weighed. 

Now for " Precentor's" second article. Here 
he points out one among other openings which 
present society affords to boys who sImII hare 
been trained in schools to be good singers of 
sacred mune: namely ihe choirs of certain Epis- 
copal churches. Here the writer gets upon the, 
ground of bis Own speciality, with which of course 
we and most of our readers are not specially con- 
cerned. But we do not understand him to main- 
tain that Music was created for the special benefit 
of the Episcopal church of England. For the 
purposes of bis general argument regarding the 
public schools, it was enough for him to suggest 
that here would be one field for musical talent 
trained in the manner he bad before suggested. 
Whether the English church music should employ 
boys' voices for the soprano, it a qaestion for that 
Church, and not for us, general advocates and 
loTcn of the Art of Hasic. It was " Precentor's " 
general view of the importance oF thorough train- 
ing, that commended bis articles to the hospitality 
of our columns. With their Episcopalianiam, 
their boy soprano theory, we have nothing to do. 
But we do think there is a great deal of Imth in 
what he said about the "juvenile oratorios," and 
about "Professors" making it Ifaeir only care to 
popvlarize themselves. 

The question of mnsic in the schools demands 
and shall receive our attention at more length. 



K Thalberg's Setnra. 

The great pianist is wiih qi again, and is stirring 
cp the musical actiiliiei of Boston in all its various 
channels. He has already given as two concern hi 
the Music Hall, before great aodiences. The first 
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was on Tuesday evening. He played only pieces 

made familiar by his former visit, namely : Uis Fan- 
tasias on Don doiianni, the Prayer from Moses, and 
L'EtUirlPAiBoreibis Tarantella, and, for an encore, 
" Sweet Home." These gavethe tame meuuro a/id 
quality of delight as before, approving him still the 
most elegant and brilliant of pianists ; cool, gentle- 
manly, quiet iu the execution of wondrous ilifflcul- 
ties; faattlcs5 in taste, in command of form and 
eharaeleristio treatment; neither exciting nor exci- 
ted, but giving tbe enjoyment of most finished 
beauty in (he present moment. The Taranleila inter- 
ested us the most. He plays two; one from Uata- 
nielio; but this ii his own, and is one of his most 
gracefut and individual works. 

The programme generally was of a "popular" 
alid hscknied chsraeter, and there was rather an 
excess of accessory altmclioaa. Ueir ScRnaiBBR 
opened ench pnrt with a loog piece of variations on 
the irnmpel, as tedious, flute-like and sentimental as 
they were skilful in execution. We do not see but 
he plays quite as well as Koeulg, but what is it all 
worth 1 Mme. D'Angri'b rich and luseiout Con- 
traUo charmed as mucb as ever, when ihe ilid not 
trench too closely on the soprano or indulge in 
mannish va-g low tones. She sang the air from 
Btilj, from the FiUt da Reginuat, and the " Ricci 
Waltz" with much skill andeSecl, all hacknied pieces. 
The coarsoncs't of the R-T-r-r-raiapUm and the Span- 
ish song conld well have been spared; and her 
swaggering delivery of the Boiyia Brindisi was not 
of the most refined. Mme, Johahnsbk was really 
an Bttraciion, but sulTcrBd with soi:h in inSamma' 
tion of the throat as fully jnsli&ed the apology upon 
the programme, and made it a cruelty to herself to 
sing the everlasting Robert, in which, however, she 
won much applause. In the little German songs, 
sung at the piano, she triumphed over physical draw- 
backs and gave rare delight These were : " The 
SwhIIows," by Abt, tha arch and bright little Voth- 
Ued, by Kiicken, nud for an encore what seemed to 
us a wild snatch of Hungarian melody. 

On Thursday evening Thai beri; played his JWima, 
Mfuanidio and Lacraia Borgia fantasias, and 
"Hnme, Sweet Home;" Herr Scbreiber a fantasia 
and "Ksty Durling;" Mme. Johanusen sang the 
Romance from " Tell," a walti, and a duet from 
fiinii'raiiiuie with D'Angri; and the latter sang airs 
from the IlagaaiUt and La Gaaa Ladra, and the 
Rondo from Cmerealola. 

The first Maiio^e at 1 F. M., on Wednesday, 
drew about as many listeners as Chickerlng's Saloon 
would hold. It was not in any poor sense a " fash- 
ionable" audience, (as the very odd card of the 
management, in some of the papers, since prudently 
retracted, had led many to fear it would be), but as 
intelligent, refined and musical an assemblage as 
one would wish to sec. The great majority were 
ladies, and the scene beautiful and social. Here is 
the programme: 

1— FiBtidiu <■ Bonumbnla " .Tli>1bn|. 

2— Andonta ThdlbfrB. 

S—Souu la Oitaarp minor BMUumn. 

4— Tl» ai»r««. " It Tpiiilnn" Tertll. 

Od tlM aiiniiiii* Oiju. 

B— MuilH Fnaelir* Chnptn. 

B— HDm, HvKl U'mB TtHiherK, 

T— FuuiIk. " L'Kdfir d'amon " Tbalbni. 

We have no room fiir cHtiral dctalL Of course 
Thalberg's own pieces were played u he only can 
play them. Uis Aadanit we enjoyed most. In his 
Somuuibiila fantatia he happily touches at the outset, 
in two consecntjve phrases, and afterwards expands, 
the two finest idea* in that opera. Tbe Beethoven 
Sonata, (the " Hoontight "), was played ratlier with 
exquisite grace and beauty ihnn wiih that Beethoven- 
like depth aud earnestness of fecting, which wo have 
been wont to find, especially in the slow flrat move- 
ment Was it not a triSa too fast, aud were tbe 
triplets of the accompaniment made significant 
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eaongh t But we had rather think the fault was In 
our own listening mood. Tbe Orgne Alexandre 
is one of the finest, perhaps the Hnest, of reed 
organs, and was handled with artistic skill ; the stops 
used far solos in the MiienTt were of besnlifnl qusl- 
ity, bnt tbe full organ has still the something that 
we cannot quite abide in all reed organs. We were 
obliged to lose the third part. The piano, made 
upon a new scale, by tbe Chickerings, was one of 



Ohpheus Glbb Clob. — The Complimentary 

Concert given by this hand of German singers to 
Miss Lucy A. Doahb, whose fine aoprano songs 
have added such charm to their three subscription 
concerts, and to Herr Auoost KREisSMAnn, their 
condactor and sweet singer, filled the Melodcon on 
Wednesday evening with an enthusiastic audience. 
It was in all respects an admirable and an inspiring 
concert; indeed each concert of the " Orpheus " has 
seemed better than the last. No concert cu a uAob 
have we enjoyed more this winter: — all was so genial 
and so genuine; no empty commonplace or clap, 
trap; nothing to overlay and spoil a good impres- 
sion. The part songs sounded even better than be. 
fore. They were the i^ms out of tbe past collection, 
to-wit ; Die jiingta JUiuihuiten, by Kiicken, with 
Kreissmann's tenor solo : " Sleep, sweetest maiden," 
4c.; Marschner's old Minnesinger Serenade; "Why 
art thou from me so far, O my love," &c., one of the 
most deep and tender pieces of harmony imaginable ; 
the exhihiraling " Hunter's Joy," by Astbotz ; " The 
Cbeetful Wanderer," and the strange "Turkish 
Driuking Song," by Mendelssohn ; " Ths Bard," by 
Sili'her, and that rich, cool, tranquil Waaderen 
Nadiili/d of Goethe, hy Lena. 

Miss DOANB and Mr.'KBEiasiiAHKsangbeBali. 
fully the duet from Idomeneo; and the lady added 
new freshness to her laurels in the Dove (ono of 
Mozart, and the " Spring Song," by Mendelssohn, — 
Otto DaEaai. again kindly playing the accompani- 
ments. Miss Uoane was recalled every time, and 
the last lime responded with "Comin* thro' the 
rye," which we have not heard sang with such win- 
ning grace and archness since Jenny Lind. The 
Mehdilbboun Quintette Clcd played the Adagio 
and Finale from Mozart's charming Quintet, with 
clarinet, and repeated the scene from Babert U 
DiabU. Deddedly these concerts have been left off 
with an appetite. 

OKCHasiRAL UifioK. — The deutnli AAemoon 
Concert was rich with the Symphony in C (the 
"Jupiter") by Mossrt, the Allegretto from Beet- 
hoven's eight Symphony, and the overture to 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" and "Siege of Co- 
rinth." Mr. Ribas played very finely a " Theme and 
variations" on that by no means brilliant, but quaint 
and bonett Monding ancle of the hautboy, the 
English Horn ; and there was bright store of dance 



Chat from Paris. 

(From tli« iBd^Ddnet Bs1|e.) 

Rossini.— A few days since, the author of Le 
Comie Ory, happening to pass along the Boule- 
vards, slopped before a bill promising; a concert of 
fifteen hundred musicians. On seeing this, Ihe 
maealro, with that Italian mimicry, so comic in its 
demonstration, began to groan, and indulge in 
small suppressed si^hs, begging for pity and mercy 
from this terrible bill. 

You are aware that Rossini is quite one of 
ourselves. He is no longer a siranger psssing 
through Paris, but a Parisian who has returned lo 
bia home ; only you must not talk to him about 
music: he will tell you; "He has forsotten all 
ibaL" Last summer, he met, at Wildbad, the 
Dowager Empress of Rus»a, who Uvished on him 
all the most dElicate touches of imperial coquetry. 
She had the audacity to ask him for a simple 
brindUi. Rossini replied that Germany was a 
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beauriful country. One iIhj-, bowerpr, Iho 
EmpruM t1i(Hi»lit she liad iniluct-d liim (n ni'tviin- 
paiiy on thu [liano a ;('ounK lutlv of hpr mite, wlio 
18 railirr fund at airiuiiig. Rossini snt clonn 
rcsisriifdly to thu inslnimeiit, Mrmt two or ihrcu 
dionls, a,nil thpn, civins vay to ihaE nervous 
imidiiot) Hint li»s (rftai'hvd liim from ihe art lo 
vtbii-h he owus Ma immortality, !>ai<l| as ho rnsio 
fromliUchair, "YouiKY, IVIii[lan)i>, I knnn notliin" 
aiioath—noihiDj:— I havtforgotlen ilatl.'" 

A few wevks Inter I met him nt Baden, wliPre 
I witnesit'd a loiii'tiiiij; rxlnbiiioti. A nelect 
am!ieiK-o was assi'rableil at tlic ThtfAlre dis k 
Cunvi-rsalkMi for ihe first ptrrormanic of the 
French tODipany. RoK'iiii vas in ilin lroll^<o. 
Tlio ori-lienlra uxecalcd ibe overture to GuUliiume 
TelL At the very first bar?, ilio Diii-hris of 
Comhridgr, and the lailiea alxiiit lier, rose and 
turned in iniif, but profouniHy expresseil, homage 
lovonU the author of ilmt iiiimnnnl mnsti'r[iii'c'i>. 
CtHlinp to an ck'i'trii; impulse, iho entire nssi'mlily 
imitaredtliiamovcinvnt, and it wasin iliis aiiituih-, 
(laniting up, th»t lb<-y li^ti'^ed to the ma.it nou- 
derful liu'lodie* to which ibu human brain ever 
pave birlli. I watibi-d Rooini, who was h-atiin'; 
on bii stiik, with bis oyea fixed on tlif pronud. 
Not ihti 8li;:iitu»t cmoiion (lltteii aiToss bis impas- 
«ible_ pliysio-^'nomy. Hi' ap[ie.in"I to be ri'sijirieil 
to his glory, ns he wou'il be to the eonscquentes 
of wino act of youthlul indisi-retinn. 

Guillouint Tell is, lionever, stilt llie breach by 
whk-h he is ai-wsaibio. When the person Mlkinp 
to him is nelilfer a freiuentpr of tbi: snen-room 
nor a rpui'iiluior in cafh-rhiinianii. I^lssini will 
■Uj'port bring told ibat CuiUnvme Tell is "a fine 
tiling." But the speaker mnsr not dwell npon the 
fnbjcct, or rife lo ilie Ivrit hoiaht of enthusiasm. 
for Roiiiliii nil! immiiliDlvly begin talking about 
ma<-aroni, or somi-thing i'<iiiailv n-lcvant. 

KnMini n-ud.s in thu Riio Rasae dii Rempart. 
Whenever a ray of ."uniihine li;:hts up and warms 
otir foggy sky, he i* fond of going out on llie 
Boulevnnl atid walking two hnur» nr^-in-arm 
with a friend. In the evening he rccriiei n very 
limited number orintimat<*acquaintanec<: Ciirafa, 
the t'Omnoaer; Henii Blazi-, who publishi-.l a 
noiiea full of cbamiing anil ih'licatB touclius alwnl 
Ibe tnaes/ro; Viwier, ihe hornplaver; Antoni 
Dcsehamps, ihe poet; and M^idamu D., a ladv of 
f&iliiou, and a di^•lingui.''hL'd amnttur singer. The 
lamp. Kibered down by a sliadi', only doubtfully 
illuuiinates ihu apartment, for the maestro rnnnot 
bear a stroni- li;:bt. His giistts eliat, while be 
walks up and down, lo calm his nerves, which are 
in a constant stale of irritation. DMipjti: all tbnt 
has been said, there is a piano in the room; it is, 
howuver, true that Ibis pieen of furniture makes 
but little noiM and does bat litrle work. Il would 
be altogether ustrless to ask Ro'sini to go near it. 
This would be the very way to drive him from it, 
and, consequently, no one thinks of such a thing, 
but BoniKllntes, when people least expect it, hn 
suddenly plaees, hia finders on the keys, and 
evokvs some piete or o!her of celestial bannony, 
for instanee, mnst frequently, the Si-plel from 
Don Juan. "All mDBiu is contained in tlint,"i'iid 
Bovini, one day; "ibe rest is uwleifl." This 
decision U somewhat discouraging for young corn- 
potent, but we may appeal against it. anil it is 
lui-ky this admiration for Mozart dicl not prevent 
Ronini from writing // Biirlntre. La Gnzza, Olello, 
he ComtK On/, GwUaume Tell, and other utetea$ 

People lonp clung to the bope that Ronini's 
silence was simply a whim, but ibii illusion is no 
longer admia-ible. It seems pretty certain that 
no consideralion ronld ever pn'vail on the maiitro 
to face a public »bo appear lo him perverted, not 
to saj brutaliicl, by the v rstums of music. Af^er 
his decease, an attempt will probably be made to 
collect pome si-altered leaves, and somelhinp i-alled 
a posthumous opera of Rossini will be proiluced, 
but as long as he Uvea be will never authorize any 
such proceeding. 

Bouini still suflera from that rather Imaginary 
disease called a nervous affci' lion —that is to say, 
that the iltneas is more especially in the hrain, 
which is attacked by a thousand imapinarj 
phantoms. Invalids of tfaia class — who btvus me- 
thing of the child about ihein — groan a great deal. 



eat very well, are always afraid of being shivered, 
by coming in coiit»ict with a piece of furniiurf, 
and pass Iheir lime in arranging iheir funerals, 
which fortunalely are very distant, and which 
ibey sue piif" before Ihcm while living, like 
Charles V. But the peculiar feature of such a 
st.itu is to deprive ihe patient of all interest in 
labor and plory. Rossini is in this state, and this 
is ibe reason why bis music is dumb. 



Portrait of Handri.. — An interesllnj por- 
trait of Handr'l — the one by Denner. " pain'ed in 
1736 or 1737," am! enpravod for Coxe's "Anec- 
dotes" of Handel and Smith in 1799— hn» just 
been prcBcnied by Lndy Rivers to the Sacred 
Hiirmonic Society. The bead, though limidly 
painted and dry in il» coloring, i- nevertheless 
full of character anil expression. Wu have there 
someihing of the in'piration of the Poet, who 
when he wrote the Messiah ' H-illeluph' fancied 
that be beheld the heavens wiih their ineffable 
glories ofiened above him, — something of the 
passion of the man who held the rerracrory prima 
donna nut of thu window till the consented lo ring 
ns be l>ade her. — and who called Jaiison, the 
Chester chorister, " ecounilri'l," because, having 
undertaken to sing al " sij;ht.'' ho proved unable 
to sing at "fii'at ai^ibt." Grandeur, fire, and 
humor are in the face. Tlie aceereories have 
been less can'Mly studied, — the ambrosial curia 
of the perriique are conFused and dusty, — the 
robe, instead of <'oniing to a hem, dies away like 
a dream. Ciin any friind Icll us. whether there 
were more Denners than one who painted 
portraits? This interesiinff contribution to the 
museum of tbu Sacred Harmonic Society can 
surely not be fmm the band of Brtlibazar Denner, 
whose over-finished heads, like so many colored 
i-omponnds of marrow and marble, with every 
pore and eyelish disi'cmible. are Tamtliar lo all 
who know Ibrei^n galleries. — London Atbenxum. 



CiNCiKNATi, Mabcii SS.'—Lsit Tiiursdav . oQr 
FhiDiarmonic Society gave their third Concert to a 
pretty t;ood and apparently much delightnl audi- 
cnec. The greater part of our most musical ama- 
tcuri have hi'cn in llicir day Kew Eni^lsnil boys and 
girls, nnrt have their relatives nnd friends jprend all 
over Hew England, from which fact it may tie infer- 
red that the msjurity of the readers ot your Journal 
will lie somewhat interested in oar musical doings, 
and FO I venture to senil yon a few more lines 
regarding them. The shove concert was made up 
of the following programme : — 

Onrtnn— " Rrhon of Onhn'' Oadg. 

yululi-gsprio tbr Ihe Violin yiatKa^tt. 

Bjinphon>, Ho. 8,lnlitl»t'.! lUydD. 

GoDcnto Ibrtlie Fluo. In C msjor B»tho»D. 

Mr. Ft. H>rn«. 

?inliJ>i»— BnrlxqiH Bit Ilia Violin ■1>g Climi. 

OTcrtiirt— ''X^iuBt" Butbami. 

The Orchestra played a good deal better thin in 
any of iho preceding concerts. There was preci- 
sion in some of their former iierformanccs, but there 
is new, as it were, more unity, more blending of the 
different initrnmcnts. The general character of 
ihcir manner of rendering die aliove composllions 
deserved, I think, considemble prHiso, and in a few 
respects woald seem superior to some performsnces 
of Onhestrss in New York and liostqn under the 
popular Itaden, which I have heard, althoogh ihe 
latter of course excel ours in most details. In those 
Orchestras I have been sometimes led lo And fault, 
in a small measure, with rather too much drill, with 
too military an expression, with too much of a 
business air shout them. The most t^iltcd leader, 
when he assumes this hnsincss air, fails In some im- 
portant points. Anisticai performnncs sfaonld 
always have st least ths semblance or ipontaneitv. 
Musical performers, when on a trarcUini; tour, and 



s nearly every niyht, are very 



when giving corici 

apt lo appcnr with nn nir of routine, wlii> 
unf.ivomldc to Ihe hi{;licsl retulls of o 
pcrfjrmnnces. Il is stmtlar wiih leaders in lurge 
cities, who swing their liaton every night. In this 
respect, for instance, ihe relehmled Gungl's Band 
mij^ht be snnionhat blamed, it having ticen drilled in 
Bcriin, which is reputed to bo the most military 
looking riiy in nil Europe; nnd on the other band ai 
absence of that maribaiing spirit, and un easy soulh- 
crn "abandon" ronsiiiatcs the ehnrm of ibo Vici 
ncsc orcbcstrns ol n similur chnrnclcr. We do ni 
mean to cinim ibo bii;h merits alluded to for oi 
orchestra, I raihcr snt-scsicd those discriminations 
as a matter of general application, and would merely 
say that a landubte charaetcriMtic of our late pcrfur- 
mnnccs has been a certain dcfree of that spontaneity 
iu the expression nnd execution. For the nudieni 
also, these lirsi Philharmunle Concerts in this lie 
isphere, have been a mailer of entire novelty, enrl of 
the piost spontaneous inlcrcBl, and therefore, in both 
respects iliciic concerts liavo been very delightful, 
and bore a somowhiit rare chnracicr. 

All the compositions on the progmmmc nee famil- 
iar to the Dnston puiilie, nnd need not be dwelled 
upon. Gaile's Puetical O^siiin Uvertnre seemed t< 
be taking with many, nnd impressed me anew a 
exceedingly char.icicriaiic and high'loncd. It i 
gratiryrni; lo bavo the form of an Ovcrtore differ 
slightly from odiers, which ns a general thing are, to 
my taste, tnaJa ratlicr loo much after the umj pat- 
tern, via.; drst Andante ami then Allegro. Gude'a 
Overture' has some sympathetic characteristics, and 
these make it doulily interesting. 

Our pianist, Mr. Wuskeb, is a genuine pupil ol 
Chopin — t;enialiiy nil over, but liillo Becihoven 
pnthosand force. The former makes bis playing 
tnking with the Indies, and in fnct with the greater 
pnrt of the audience, who raluc the sweets in ntusi 
the highcEt. His sivcets, bowerer, dllfcr from other 
in (his, that tliey ate chHsto nnd real graces. Mi 
Uo Clcres is a pupil of the Lcipaig Conservatory, 
and a thoroughly educated muKician; he possesses 
considerable execution on the violin, and has i ~ 
" tone," but his pcrformsnee as yet is somewhat 
unripe, and laiks In flncncss. He, however, u 
young man yet, and has no doabt a greet deal of 

I will add a few words regnrding an amusing 
" pen-wnr," in onr duily papers, nbich oecurred las 
week. The owners of our best Mniic Hall, whiel 
scnla some 2,000 persons, announced in a niosi hisnd 
and Eunvc card lo the mujicnt pahlic, {the dear 
people), that as there had lately been " such a dearth 
of first class mosic bi oan-lty," 
have been able to make an arrangement with Mis* 
Pyne and Troupe, for some concerts, and so fc 
Thid cani exeiieil Fomc hot replies, rhaiging those 
gentlemen niib deviation from lite truth, and anfiiir- 
ncss lownrds our excellent home sorieiies, some 
one adding, ihiit as a tisnnlihing,tTavellin|: troupes 
"pive as liiilu else' but trashy music, blew ibetr 
trumpets and humliu;:ced the pulilic." The gen- 
tlemen then cxplsined in nnotlier card, that "a 
dearth of first class music" meant. In Enjilliih, "a 
scarcity of roncerts," that they ecrtaintj " aiipreda- 
led the qiralils of our home performances, bat were 
not sotUHed with Ihe qauntilyP Tliere is nothinf; 
like a dUcnssinn in the piipers, and ibis one ntb 
donht bu helped the cause i>f jcood muaie In ihesr 
pa^t^ for by reiteraleil assenions of rounoisseurs it 
llie pnpcrs.'ihe Ktneral public baa been made aware 
tbnt never before, has so much.j&sf rliut auuie been 
offered to our lauticaf puUie, as ibis wf 



The '' Midsummer Ni|ibt's Dream," read by 
Mrs. Framces Akk Kkiiblb, and enricbed with 
the entire music by MsHHELssoHir, for the benef 
of the Mercantile Library Arsoeiaiion, mikile an 
occasion of rare Interest at the Music Hall Ust 
S.iturday evening. The scene was extremely bean- 
tiful. The superb vases of flowera on eadi sUe of 



